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IDr.  (kmes  to  Dr.  ffayden.'j 

FoBT  Randall,  Dakota,  May  13, 1873. 

Sir  :  Herewith  I  transmit,  in  compliance  with  your  request,  for  pub- 
ication  under  the  auspices  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  the  Territories, 
a  Work  on  the  Ornithology  of  the  Missouri  Region,  on  which,  as  you  are 
aware,  I  have  been  long  engaged,  its  completion  having  been  delayed 
by  various  circumstances  needless  to  detail.  In  this  connection,  how- 
ever, I  may  refer  to  the  circumstances  under  which  the  work  originated, 
in  explanation  of  its  present  plan  and  scope.  This  is  a  matter  with 
which  you  are  yourself  already  familiar,  but  one  which  may  be  presented 
to  answer  the  purposes  of  a  preface  which  would  otherwise  be  required. 

The  basis  of  the  present  volume  is  mainly  an  unpublished  report 
which  I  prepared  at  Washington,  in  the  year  1862,  upon  the  ornitholo- 
gical collections  made  by  yourself  and  Mr.  G.  H.  Trook  as  Naturalists 
of  the  Expedition  under  Captain  (now  General)  W.  F.  Riiynolds,  United 
States  Engineers.  The  specimens  submitted  to  me  for  elaboration  were 
subjected  to  careful  examination,  and  found  to  represent  a  decided  ad- 
vance in  the  knowledge  then  possessed  of  the  geographical  distribution 
of  the  si)ecies  in  the  region  under  consideration.  The  interest  attaching 
to  this  series  of  specimens,  as  an  element  in  the  history  of  Western  Or- 
nithology, renders  it  advisable,  in  my  judgment,  to  preserve  throughout 
the  present  volume  the  "List  of  Specimens''  which  were  formally  tab- 
ulated* for  the  original  report 

In  1867,  while  stationed  at  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  I  desired  to 
recall  my  MSS.  in  order  to  retouch  them  according  to  the  steady  advance 
of  our  knowledge  of  the  subject  during  the  intervening  five  years.  On 
this  occasion  it  seemed  advisable  to  extend  the  article  to  embrace  the 
ornithological  results  which  you  had  obtained  as  Naturalist  of  the  previ- 
ous Explorations,  conducted  in  1856-'57  in  the  region  of  the  Upper 
Missouri,  Yellowstone,  and  Platte  Rivers,  by  Lieutenant  (now  General) 
G.  K.  Warren,  United  States  Engineers.    Such  addition  would  not  only 

*  lu  these  tables,  the  first  column  gives  the  number  which  the  specimen  bears  ou  the 
register  of  the  National  Museum  at  Washington ;  the  second,  the  '^original*'  or  collect- 
or's number ;  third,  the  locality ;  fourth,  sex  ;  fifth  and  sixth,  date  of  collection,  and  by 
whom  collected;  seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  measurements  (upon  collector's  authority)  of, 
respectively,  total  length,  extent  of  wings,  and  length  of  wing  from  carpus  to  apex  of 
longest  primary.  To  economize  space,  these  several  headings  have  been  omitted  from 
the  text,  with  explanation  in  this  place,  which  will  prevent  misunderstanding. 
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present,  in  connected  form,  your  labors  in  the  field  of  ornithology,  but 
would  illustrate  more  clearly  the  ornithological  characteristics  of  the 
region  in  question,  by  affording  the  means  of  comparing  and  contrasting 
the  distribution  of  species  in  the  several  special  areas.  The  specimens 
collected  on  these  Expeditions  having  been  incorporated  by  Prof.  S.  F. 
Baird*  in  his  general  Report  upon  the  Ornithology  of  the  various  Pacific 
Kailroad  Explorations,  in  1858,  and  having  been  made  the  subject  of  a 
Report,  with  field-notes,  by  yourself,  t  in  1861,  are  not  tabulated  in  the 
present  volume,  but  will  be  found  catalogued  by  the  National  Museum 
number,  with  indication  of  locality  where  obtained. 

At  a  second  interval  of  five  years,  namely,  in  1872,  you  intimated  to 
me  your  desire  to  publish  a  treatise  on  the  Ornithology  of  the  Western 
Territories  you  had  then  explored,  suggesting  that  the  still  unpublished 
report  I  had  long  since  made  to  you  might  be  available  in  substance  for 
this  purpose,  in  connection  with  an  elaboration  I  was  desired  to  make  of 
the  material  collected  under  your  direction  in  various  parts  of  the  West, 
during  1870|  and  1872,  §  by  Mr.  J.  Stevenson,  Mr.  H.  D.  Smithy  and  Mr, 
C.  H.  Merriam.  Without  instituting  comparisons  between  these  collec- 
tions, all  of  which  proved  to  be  of  interest  and  importance,  I  know  that 
I  simply  express  your  own  convictions  in  alluding  to  the  unflagging 
energy,  zeal,  and  perseverance  which  have  marked  Mr.  Stevenson's 
course  during  his  long  and  continuous  association  with  you  in  develop- 
ing the  Zoology  of  the  West.  Having  examined  the  collections  for  my 
own  information,  and  being  then  stationed,  as  I  am  now,  in  the  region 
under  consideration,  where  I  could  supplement  your  results  by  my  own 
personal  observations,  I  willingly  undertook  the  task.  The  copy  now 
furnished  you  for  publication  by  the  Survey  is  the  result.  It  is  believed 
to  be  fairly  abreast  of  the  present  state  of  the  science ;  and  the  hope  is 
indulged  that,  during  its  passage  through  the  press,  opportunity  may 
offer  of  bringing  it  up  to  the  very  date  of  issue,  by  incorporation  of 
the  latest  published  items  bearing  on  the  subject  in  hand. 

*  Reports  of  Explorations  and  Surveys  to  ascertain  the  most  practicable  and  econ- 
omical Route  for  a  Railroad  from  the  Mississippi  River  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Made 
under  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  in  1853-^56,  according  to  acts  of  Congress  of 
March  3,  1853,  May  31, 1854,  and  August  5, 1854.  Vol.  IX.  Birds :  By  Spencer  F.  Baird, 
Assistant  Secretary  Smithsonian  Institution,  \rith  the  co-operation  of  John  Cassin  and 
George  N.  Lawrence.  Washington,  D.  C,  1858.  [Quoted  in  the  present  volume  as 
"Bo.,  5.iV:  J."] 

t  On  the  Qeology  and  Natural  History'  of  the  Upper  Missouri,  being  the  substance  of 
a  Report  made  to  Lieutenant  G.  K.  Warren,  T.  E.,  U.  S.  A.  By  Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden,  Sur- 
geon and  Geologist  of  the  Expedition  to  the  Upper  Missouri  and  Yellowstoae,  under 
command  of  Lieut.  Warren. — Transactions  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  Vol, 
XII,  Art.  i,  pt.  iii.  Chap,  xvi,  pp.  151-176.  4to.  Philadelphia,  1862.  [Quoted  in  the 
present  volume  as  "  Hayd.  Bep.""} 

t  A  List  of  Mammals  and  Birds  coUected  in  Wyoming  Territory  by  Mr.  H.  D.  Smith 
and  Mr.  James  Stevenson,  during  the  Expedition  of  1870.  <  Rep.  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv. 
Tcr.  1870,  pp.  461-466.    8vo.    W:ishington,  1871. 

$  Report  on  Mammals  and  Birds  of  the  Expedition  [of  1872].  By  C.  H.  Merriam. 
<  Sixth  Ann.  Rep.  U.  8.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1872,  pp.  661-715.    8vo.    Washington,  1873. 
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The  scope  and  plan  of  the  proposed  work  having  been  left  entirely  to 
my  discretion,  you  may  reasonably  desire  to  be  informed  in  advance  of 
its  character.  To  bring  the  work  within  the  compass  of  a  single  vol- 
ume, and,  particularly,  to  give  it  a  distinctive  character  apart  from  the 
several  North  American  Ornithologies  published  or  in  progress,*  it 
seemed  necessary  to  restrict  its  scope  to  some  particular  portion  of  the 
West  The  Missouri  Eegion,  in  its  broadest  sehse,  as  embracing  the 
whole  water-shed  of  that  great  river  and  its  tributaries,  was  selected  in 
illustration  of  the  "Birds  of  the  Northwest '^ — both  as  affording  a  prac- 
tically convenient  limitation,  and  as  being  the  scene  of  most  of  your 
ornithological  field-work,  as  well  as  of  some  of  my  own.  All  the  species 
at  present  known  to  inhabit  this  region  (representing  a  large  majority 
of  the  birds  of  North  America)  are  given ;  and  I  have  not  hesitated, 
moreover,  to  introduce  certain  others,  some  notice  of  which  seemed 
desirable  to  complete  an  account  of  particular  groups.  Three  families, 
namely,  Laridce^  Oolymhidce^  and  Podicipidce,  which  have  been  with  me 
the  subjects  of  special  study,  are  treated  monographically,  as  far  as  the 
North  American  genera  and  species  are  concerned. 

The  birds  of  the  Missouri  Begion,  like  most  others  of  North  America, 
having  been  repeatedly  and  sufficiently  described,  text  of  this  tech- 
nical kind  has  been  omitted  as  a  rule  to  make  room  for  fresher  matter  of 
more  general  interest.  In  some  cases,  however,  I  describe  particular 
plumages  not  yet  well  known,  while  throughout  the  monographs  above 
mentioned,  descriptions  both  of  external  features  and  anatomical  charr 
acters  will  be  found  in  detaiL  For  other  descriptions  I  must  refer  to 
general  treatises. 

The  matter  of  geographical  distribution  receives  the  special  consider- 
ation which  its  importance  warrants.  Correct  indication  of  hoMtat  is 
one  of  the  most  essential  items  in  the  history  of  a  species.  The  distri- 
bution of  the  species,  their  residence  or  migration,  and  their  abundance 
or  scarcity,  are  worked  out,  not  only  within  the  region  indicated,  but 
throughout  the  general  area  they  inhabit. 

The  study  of  these  important  points  having  necessarily  involved  a 
protracted  examination  of  the  general  ornithological  literature  bearing 
upon  this  subject,  one  result  of  such  investigation  has  been  the  collation 
of  very  extensive  synonymatic  lists.  Nothing  like  this  amount  of  bib- 
liographical matter  has  before  been  presented  in  any  work  upon  Amer- 
ican Ornithology.  The  synonymy,  as  simply  such,  is  believed  to  be  very 
nearly  complete,  while  the  many  thousand  additional  references  furnish 
an  extensive  index  to  the  literature  of  the  subject.  The  labor  of  such 
compilation  does  not  appear  upon  the  surface,  and  is  only  mentioned  in 
the  sincere  hope  that,  once  accomplished,  the  weary  drudgery  of  future 
workers  in  the  same  vein  may  be  materially  lightened.  The  quotations 
have  been  personally  made  or  verified,  in  all  cases  in  which  this  was 

*  The  ollasion  ia  hero  to  the  magnificent  general  work,  in  course  of  preparation  by 
Baird,  Brewer^  and  Ridgway. 
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reasonably  practicable,  though  many  others  have  beeu  taken  at  second 
hand,  upon  the  simple  principle  that  even  such  are  better  than  none  at 
all.  Synonyms  and  references  for  which  I  am  unwilling  to  become 
responsible,  are  placed  between  quotation  marks ;  I  answer  for  the  rest, 
being  satisfied  of  their  general  accuracy,  though  no  one  is  more  fully 
aware  than  I  am  of  the  typographical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  printing 
numerous  references  in  which  figures  are  concerned. 

It  must  not  be  hastily  inferred  that  these  synonymatic  lists  have  no 
other  value  than  that  which  attaches  to  them  as  bibliographical  indices 
or  mere  references  to  the  published  records.  They  not  only  serve  as  a 
guide  to  research,  and  as  vouchers  for  facts  of  geographical  distribution, 
but  they  also  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  important  matter  of 
nomenclature,  fixity  and  precision  of  which  are  nowhere  more  desirable 
than  in  the  natural  sciences,  where  names  become  in  a  great  measure 
the  exponents  of  biological  generalizations.  A  preliminary  step  required 
for  the  establishment  of  nomenclature  upon  a  firm  and  enduring  basis, 
is  searching  scrutiny  of  the  literature  of  the  subject,  not  only  in  order 
to  sift  out  synonyms  and  to  pin  down  names  to  the  species  they  repre- 
sent, but  also  to  ascertain  which  one,  of  the  number  which  have  been 
affixed  to  most  species,  has  the  priority  which  entitles  it  to  recognition 
and  adoption  according  to  the  established  usages  of  naturalists.  This 
is  a  matter  which  repays  the  uninviting  labor  bestowed  upon  a  task 
otherwise  one  of  little  profit  and  no  attractions.  The  subject  has  formed 
a  part  of  my  desk- work  for  several  years,  and  I  may  congratulate  myself 
that  some  of  the  results  reached  are  at  length  brought  to  light  under 
very  favorable  auspices. 

With  this  matter  of  nomenclature  questions  of  classification  are  insep- 
arably connected  in  existing  methods  of  zoological  notation.  As  you 
need  not  be  informed,  no  leiiding  ornithologists  are  as  yet  agreed  in 
detail  upon  a  system  of  classification ;  nor  is  there  any  probability  that 
such  agreement  will  soon  be  brought  about.  That  we  are,  however, 
gradually  approaching  this  desirable  consummation,  is  shown  by  the 
very  general  acceptance  of  many  groups  established  of  late  years  upon 
investigation  of  structural  characters  which  were  long  in  receiving  the 
attention  their  importance  demanded,  as  well  as  in  an  equally  general 
admission  of  a  certain  sequence  of  these  groups.  The  questions  which 
remain  open  have  less  concern  with  the  definition  of  groups,  excepting 
some  of  those  among  Passeres^  than  with  their  value  in  the  taxonomic 
scale.  It  has  become  evident  that  certain  old  ^^ orders''  of  birds  cannot 
endure  in  the  light  of  recent  discoveries ;  and  that  the  RaptoreSy  which 
long  headed  the  system,  must  give  way  to  the  more  highly-organized 
Oseines.  It  is  most  probable,  according  to  present  indications,  that 
those  remarkable  extinct  forms,  the  ArcluBopteryx  and  Ichthyomis,  rep- 
resent one  primary  group  of  Aves  (Saururce)',  that  the  struthious  birds 
constitute  another  {Raiifw);  and  that  all  remaining  birds  compose  a 
third  (Carinatw).    These  divisions  may  be  rated  either  as  subclasses  or 
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• 
OB  orders  5  to  consider  thein  as  of  only  ordinal  grade,  would  probably  be 
to  correlate  them  most  nearly  with  the  recognized  orders  in  other  classes 
of  Vertebrates.  Dpon  such  basis  the  Carinatce  are  susceptible  of  division 
into  a  large  number — some  fifteen  or  more — of  groups  of  approximately 
equivalent  value,  to  be  rated  as  suborders  or  superfamilies. 

I  merely  touch  upon  this  subject  in  the  present  connection  to  prevent 
any  misunderstanding  of  my  views  which  might  result  from  the  pres- 
ence on  my  pages  of  groups  conventionally  denominated  "Orders"  and 
"Suborders.'^  A  work  of  this  character  being  no  occasion  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  taxonomic  questions,  or  the  remodeling  of  a  system  of 
classification,  I  preferred  to  retain  without  change  a  scheme,  the  main 
features  of  which  have  met  with  general  approval.  The  classification 
adopted  in  the  present  volume  is  that  presented  in  my  late  work,*  while 
the  nomenclature  is  identical,  excepting  in  a  few  isolated  instances  where 
change  was  absolutely  required,  with  that  of  the  same  work  and'of  my 
forthcoming  List.t  This  uniformity  seemed  me  more  desirable  for  pres- 
ent purposes  than  the  good  that  might  result  from  changes  that,  never- 
theless, may  hereafter  become  necessary. 

In  the  general  text  of  the  volume  it  has  been  my  aim  to  be  brief,  or 
even  silent,  in  the  cases  of  the  best  known  Eastern  birds,  in  order  to 
devote  more  space  to  the  history  of  species  upon  which  less  has  already 
been  written.  Most  of  the  biographical  matter  rests  upon  my  personal 
observations ;  but  where  these  are  deficient  or  wanting,  the  experiences 
of  others  are  freely  collated  if  desired.  In  few  instances  is  the  complete 
history  of  a  species  presented ;  to  do  this  systematically  and  satisfac- 
torily for  all  the  birds  given  in  the  work,  would  require  more  time  than 
I  have  had  to  bestow,  and  several  volumes  instead  of  one.  In  preparing 
simply  a  "Handbook,"  I  have  been  controlled  by  circumstances  which 
have  not  been  favorable  to  unity  of  plan,  and  I  present  it  rather  as  a 
contribution  of  material  for  future  elaboration,  than  as  in  itself  a  com- 
pleted and  final  result. 

At  risk  of  unduly  protracting  this  communication,  I  wish  to  indicate 
8ome  of  the  leading  ornithological  features  of  the  region  under  consid- 
eration, and  to  pret<ent  briefiy  certain  general  conclusions. 

The  Missouri  water-shed  represents  the  greater  portion  of  the  North 
American  Middle  Faunal  Province  as  defined  by  Professor  Baird. 
Belonging  distinctively  here,  it  nevertheless  extends  to  the  border  of 
the  Western  Province,  along  the  main  divide  of  the  mountains,  and  the 
other  direction  largely  overlaps  the  boundary  of  the  Eastern  Province, 
as  practically  indicated  rather  by  the  irregular  limits  of  continuous 

*  Key  to  North  American  Birds :  Containing  a  concise  account  of  every  species  of 
living  and  fossil  bird  at  present  known  from  the  continent  north  of  the  Mexican  and 
United  States  boundary.  Illustrated  with  6  steel  plates  and  upward  of  250  wood-cuts. 
Imp.  8vo.  pp.  361.    Salem :  Naturalists'  Agency.    1872. 

t  Field  Ornithology  :  Comprising  a  Manual  of  Instruction  for  Procuring,  Preparing, 
and  Preserving  Birds,  and  a  Check-list  of  North  American  Birds.  8vo.  pp.  i-iv,  1-116 
and  1-137.    Salem  :  Naturalists'  Agency.    [In  press.] 
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f 
arboreal  vegetation  than  by  any  meridian  of  longitude.  It  includes 
Nebraska,  the  greater  portion  of  Dakota,  Montana,  Wyoming,  Colorado, 
Kansas  and  Missouri,  portions  of  Iowa  and  Minnesota,  together  with  a 
small  area  in  the  British  Provinces  near  the  head-waters  of  the  Sas- 
katchewan, where  the  Coteau  de  Missouri^  running  obliquely  northwest- 
ward, crosses  the  parallel  of  49^  N.  Much  of  the  western  portions  is 
mountainous,  as  in  Montana,  Wyoming  and  Colorado,  the  easternmost  ele- 
vations of  any  note  being  the  Black  Hills,  lying  across  the  boundary  of 
Wyoming  and  Dakota.  Extensive  areas  are  cut  up  into  Mauvaises  TerreSj 
or  "Bad  Lands.''  Most  of  the  region,  however,  is  the  great  elevated 
central  plateau  of  the  continent,  of  low  mean  annual  rain-fall,  and  con- 
sequently treeless,  or  nearly  so,  and  more  or  less  sterile,  supporting  for 
the  most  part  a  comparatively  meagre  or  stunted  vegetation.  Trees  are 
in  effect  restricted  to  the  mountainous  tracts  and  to  a  slender  preca^ous 
fringe  along  most  of  the  larger  streams. 

It  results  from  these  physical  conditions  that  the  Avi-fauna  proper  of 
the  region  is  not  rich.  Notwithstanding  the  great  extent  of  country, 
there  is  no  single  species  absolutely  confined  to  it.  There  are,  however, 
several  abundant  and  generally  diffused  species  which  may  be  held  by 
this  circumstance  to  be  characteristic.  Such  are  Eremophila  leucoUema 
(in  the  breeding  season),  Keocorys  spragtiei,  Gentronyx  hairdii^  Coturni- 
cidu8  lecontii,  Zonotrichia  harrisi^  Galamospiza  hicolor,  PlectropJianes 
orimtus  and  P.  mdccownii,  Falco  richardsonij  Fedioecetes  columhianm^  and 
some  others  less  distinctively  of  the  same  category.  The  great  number 
of  species  treated  in  the  present  volume  is  due  to  accessions  from  both 
of  the  contiguous  Faunal  Provinces  above  mentioned,  as  well  as  of  those 
species  of  general  difftision  over  the  continent,  as  most  Raptures,  Limi- 
colcBj  and  Lamellirostres,  It  results  from  the  extensive  overlapping  of 
the  Missouri  Eegion  upon  the  Eastern  Province,  that  in  effect  nearly  all 
the  birds  of  Eastern  North  America  are  represented  fairly  within  this 
area,  the  exceptions  being  chiefly  the  marine  Atlantic  species,  and  a 
few  others  peculiar  to  the  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States.  The  low 
position  of  Saint  Louis  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  which  affords  a  ready 
approach  from  the  south,  renders  it  probable  that  some  of  these  last 
named,  not  yet  known  to  proceed  so  far  north,  may  finally  be  found 
within  Missouri  limits. 

In  discussing  the  western  limits  of  eastern  species,  it  is  not  easy  to 
overestimate  the  effect  of  the  larger  streams,  and  especially  of  the 
great  artery  itself— the  Missouri — in  prolonging  an  eastern  bird-fauna 
in  streaks  to  or  toward  the  Kocky  Mountains.  These  streams,  with  a 
general  east-and-west  course,  and  with  their  usual  fringe  of  trees,  often 
the  only  timber  of  various  large  areas,  form  attractive  highways  of  mi- 
gration, as  it  were,  along  which  avenues  birds  push  on  beyond  their 
general  limit.  From  this  it  results  that  the  boundary  line  of  the  Middle 
and  Eastern  Provinces  in  these  latitudes  is  a  zigzag  of  interdigitations. 

The  general  fades  of  the  birds  of  this  region  may  be  summed  in  a 
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word.  They  are  characterized  by  a  pallor  of  plnmage,  the  direct  result 
of  the  low  annual  rain -fall,  in  accordance  with  now  generally  recognized 
laws  which  have  been  ably  elucidated  by  Allen,  Baird,  and  others. 

There  only  remains  the  grateful  duty  of  recording  here  an  acknowl- 
edgment of  favors  received  in  the  pifeparation  of  this  work.  My 
pleasure  might  have  been  increased  by  mention  of  various  other  names, 
had  not  the  circumstances  under  which  the  book  has  been  written  de- 
prived me  in  groat  measure  of  the  desired  and  freely  offered  cooperation 
of  several  kind  friends.  I  am  particularly  indebted  to  Mr.  T.  M.  Trippe, 
of  Colorado,  for  a  valuable  paper  on  the  birds  of  that  Territory,  which 
I  have  incorporated  with  my  pages.  My  thanks  are  likewise  due  to  Mr. 
J.  A.'  Allen  for  various  interesting  communications  based  upon  his 
original  observations  in  different  parts  of  the  West  5  to  Mr.  J:  Steven- 
son, to  whose  collections  I  have  frequent  occasion  to  allude ;  and  to  Mr. 
T.  G.  Gentry  and  Dr.  J.  M.  Wheaton.  Jn  the  labor  of  compiling  syn- 
onymy I  have  been  materially  assisted  by  some  manuscript  records  of 
quotations  which  Professor  Baird  very  kindly  placed  at  my  service. 

1  cannot  close  this  communication  without  an  expression  of  the  obli- 
gation under  which  other  ornithologists  beside  myself  rest  to  you  for 
the  very  material  services  you  have  rendered  to  Ornithology — both  by 
your  successful  personal  labors  and  by  your  able  direction  of  other  means 
at  your  command — services  the  more  commendable  in  the  fact  that  they 
have  been  gratuitously  rendered  apart  from  your  own  special  lines  of 
scientific  inquiry.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  no  one,  not  an  ornithol- 
ogist, has  contributed  more  to  the  advance  of  our  knowledge  of  the 
birds  of  the  West. 
I  am.  Sir,  &c., 

ELLIOTT  COUES. 

Dr.  P.  y.  Hayden, 

U.  8.  Oeologisty  cfec,  <j&c.,  <jfcc., 

In  cho/rge  Geological  Survey  of  the  Territories, 

Washingtonj  D.  0. 
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OEDEE   1  AlSlSJjjKJjjbl  PEBCHEBS. 

SUBORDER  ObOiJN -Lib  I    Singing  BiRDg. 

•    Family  TURDIDiE  :  Thrushes. 

Subfamily  Turdinjb:   Typical  Thrushes. 

TUEDUS  MIGEATOEIUS,  Linn. 

Robin. 

I\urdu8  miffratoriusy  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  292.— Forst.,  Phil.  Trans.  Ixii,  1772, 382.— 
ViBiLL.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  ii,  1807,  5,  pis.  60,  61.— Wils.,  Am.  Orn.  i,  1808,  36,  pi.  2, 
f.  2.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  75.— Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1832,  338.— AuD.,  Orn.  Biog.  ii,  1832, 
190;  V,  1839,  442;  pi.  131.— Aud.,  Syn.  1839,  89.— AuD.,  B.  Am.  iii,  1841,  14,  pi. 
142.— Bd.,  B.  N.  a.  1858,  218.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  Nat.  Hist.  Wash.  Ter.  1860, 
172.— Hayd.,  Rep.  1862,  159.— Bd.,  Rev.  1864,  28.— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  7.— 
Mayn.,  B.  Fla.  1872,  2.— Couks,  Key  N.  A.  Birds,  1872,  71,  fig.  13.— And  of 
authors  generally. 

MGTula  migratoria,  Sws.  &  Rich.,  Fn.  Bor.-Am.  ii,  1831, 176. 

Tardus  oanadenaiSy  Briss.,  Orn.  ii,  1760,  225. 

Tardus  confinis,  Bd.,  Rev.  1864,  29.    (Var.,  Cape  St.  Lucas.) 

Hob. — Continent  of  North  America,  and  portions  of  Mexico.    West  Lidies,  rarely. 
Accidental  in  Europe.    (Gould,  pi.  74 ;  Ndum.,  pi.  362.) 

List  of  specimens* 


19191 
19192 

173 

Pumpkin  Butte. 
Wind  River.... 

'T 

*May*28,"i860 

F.V.Hayden. 
do 

9.50 
10.25 

16.00 
17.00 

5.00 
5.75 

Lieutenant  JFarre»'«  £Lcpcdi«oii.— 4705,  Blackbird  Hill ;  5281,  Fort  Pierre ;  5282,  Yel- 
lowstone River. 

Later  .Erpetiiiiojw.— 54324,  60935-38,  61161,  Wyoming  (Schmidt  &  Stevenson);  61650, 
6^75-77,  Utah,  Idaho,  and  Wyoming  (Merriam). 

Occurs  in  suitable  localities  throughout  the  Missouri  region ;  breeds ; 
resident,  but  most  abundant  in  spring  and  autumn,  during  the  migrations. 

TURDUS  N^VIUS,  Gm. 
Tarled  Thrush ;  Oregon  Rohin« 

Tardus  nasviuSy  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  817.— Vieill.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  ii,  1807, 10.— Aud., 
Orn.  Biog.  iv,  1838, 489 ;  v,  1839, 284 ;  pis.  369, 433.— Aud.,  Syn.  1839, 89.— Aud., 
B.  Am.  iii,  1841,  22,  pi.  143.— Cab.,  Journ.  Bost.  Soc.  iii,  1848, 17  (New  Jersey, 
not  Boston,  Mass.).— Bp.,  Consp.  1850,  271.— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  v,  1852, 
221  (New  York).— SCL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1857,  4;  1859,  331.— Newb.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep. 
vi,  1857,  81.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  219.— Heerm.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  1859,  part  vi, 
45.— Bd.,  Zool.  Ives's  Expd.  1860,  5  (Colorado  Valley).— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H. 
Wash,  Ter.  1860, 172.— Bd.,  Rev.  Am,  Birds,  1864,  32.— Allen,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v, 
1864,  82  (New  Jersey).— Lord,  Pr.  Roy.  Art.  Inst.  Woolwich,  iv,  1864, 114.— 
Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866,  281  (New  York).— Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad. 
1866,  68  (Colorado  Valley).— Coues,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1868,  312.— Allen,  Am. 
Nat.  iii,  1869,  572  (Ipswich,  Mass.,  Dec,  1864).— Coop.,  Am.  Nat.  iii,  1869,  31 
(CcBur  d'Alefie  Mts.,  Montana).— Turn..  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  41  (New  Jersey).— 
Dall  &  Bann.,  Trans.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  276  (Alaska).— Mayn.,  Guide,  1870, 
89  (Ipswich,  Mass.).— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870, 10.— Coues,  Key,  1872, 72. 
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Orpheus  mendoidcs,  Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831, 187,  pi.  38  (Fort  Franklin,  Int.  65^°). 
"  Mimus  meruUndes,  Bp." 
"  Ixoreua  nceviua,  Bp." 
Besperocichla  ncevia,  Bd. 

Rah. — Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Pacific,  from  the  Tnkon  to  the  Colorado.  Winters  in 
California,  Oregon,  aYid  Washington.  Mackenzie's  River.  Montana  (Cooper),  Acci- 
dental in  New  Jersey  {Cahot),  near  New  York  City  (Xairrenc«),  and  at  Ipswich,  Mass. 
(CoueSf  Jide  Allen). 

Although  this  species,  which  was  not  obtained  by  either  expedition, 
is  essentially  a  west-coast  bird,  it  is  known  to  occur  further  e^tward,  and 
that  not  only  in  the  exceptional  inst>ances  above  quoted ;  for  Dr.  Cooper 
found  it  '* common '^  near  the  summit  of  the  CoBur  d'Alene  Mountains  in 
September,  frequenting  dark  coniferous  regions,  as  in  its  usual  Pacitlc 
habitat.  Mr.  Dall  found  it  nesting  on  the  Nulato  Eiver,  May  22.  "The 
nest  was  built  in  the  midst  of  a  large  buuch  of  rubbish  in  a  clump  of 
willow,  about  two  feet  from  the  ground,  and  close  to  the  river  bank. 
Eggs  bluish,  speckled  with  brown.''  The  eggs,  in  this  instance,  were  only 
two,  but  probably  the  full  complement  had  not  been  laid  ;  they  usually 
number  four  or  five,  and  measure  about  1.10  by  0.80  inches. 

TURDUS  MUSTELINUS,  Gm. 

Wood  Thrnsh. 

Turdue  mttstelinuSj  Gm.,  S.  N.  i,  1788,  817.— Lath.,  Ind.  Om.  ii,  1790,  331.— Vieill.,  OIb. 
Am.  Sept.  ii,  1807,  6,  pi.  62.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  75.— Nutt.,  i,  1832,  343.— AuD., 
Orn.  Biog.  i,  1832, 372 :  v,  1839,  446 ;  pi.  73.— AUD.,  Syn.  1839,  90.— AuD.,  B.  Am. 
iii,  1841, 24,  pL  144.— SCL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1856, 294 ;  1859, 325.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 212.— 
Hayd.,  Eep.  158.— Bd.,  Rev.  1864,  13.— McIlwraith,  Pi-.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1866, 
84  (Hamilton,  C.  W.).— SuMicH.,  Mem.  Boat.  Soc.  i,  1869, 543  (Vera  Cruz,  tran- 
sient).- Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  1872, 124,  173  (Kansas).- CouKS,  Key,  1872,  72. 

Mernla  mtistelina^  Rich.,  List,  1837,  p.  — . 

Twrdus  melodua,  Wils.,  Am.  Orn.  i,  1808,  35,  pi.  2,  f.  1. 

Tardus  densus,  Bp.,  Comptes  Rendus,  xxviii,  1853,  2. 

Sylooichla  mustelinaf  Bd. 

Mah. — Eastern  United  States,  north  to  New  England  and  Canada  West;  not  recorded 
from  Maine ;  west  to  Dakota ;  south  to  Central  America  in  winter.  Breeds  thronghoat 
its  United  States  range.  Winters  on  the  Gulf  coast  (Audubon).  Occasional  in  the 
W«6t  Indies  (Cuba,  UOrUgny^  La  Sagra>  Cuba,  Ois.  1840,  49).    Bermuda. 

Not  obtained  by  Captain  Raynolds'^Expedition. 

Lieutenant  Warren's  ^Jcpedi*iow.— 4650,  Fort  Pierre,  Dakota. 

This  distinctively  eastern  species  ascends  the  Missoari  as  far  at  least 
as  Fort  Pierre,  and  is  reported  by  Dr.  Hayden  as  being  quite  nnmerous 
along  the  wooded  river  bottoms.  Mr.  Allen  found  it  '*  exceedingly  abun- 
dant" in  Eastern  Kansas,  but  not  beyond. 

As  is  well  known,  the  nest  of  this  species  is  saddled  on  the  bough  of 
a  bush,  shrub,  or  low  tree,  and  has  mud  in  its  composition ;  other  mate- 
rial, outside,  is  grass  and  leaves,  the  lining  being  usually  fibrous  rootlets. 
The  eggs  are  four  or  five  in  number,  pale  greenish-blue,  rarely,  if  ever, 
speckled ;  they  measure  0.95  by  0.65  inches. 

TURDUS  PALLASI,  Oab. 
Hermit  Thrnsli. 

a.  paUdsL 

Tardus  pallasiy  Cab.,  Wieg.  Arcb.  i,  1847,  205;  Mas.  Hein.  i,  1850,  5:  J.  f.  0. 1855,  470 
(Cuba).— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  212.— Sol.,  P.  Z.  S.  1859,  325;  Cat.  1862,  2.— CouES 
&  Prent.,  Smiths.  Rep.  for  1861  (1862),  404  (D.  C,  miffr.).- Verr.,  Pr.  Ess. 
Inst,  iii,  1862, 146  (Maine,  abundant  in  summer).— Boardm.,  Pr.  Boet.  8oo.  ix, 
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18C2,  124  (Maine,  breeding).— Verr.,  ibid.  137  ( An ticosti).— Allen,  Pr.  Ess. 
Inst,  iv,  1884,  56  (Massachusetts,  migratory). — Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii, 
1866,  281.— McIlwraith,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1866, 84  (Canada  West,  ungratory).— 
Codes,  ibid,  vi,  1868,  266.— Coues,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xii,  1868,' 106  (South  Carolina, 
common  in  winter,  October  to  March).-  Turn.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  14  (chiefly  mi- 
gratory, some  wintering). — Ridgw.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  18o9,  128. — Allen,  Mem. 
Bost.  Soc.  i,  1868,  514  (Illinois).— Mayn.,  Guide,  1870,  89  (Southern  New 
England,  until  November). — Mayn.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xiv,  1871  (breeding, 
Maine  and  New  Hampshire).— Ai.len,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871,  254  (Florida,  in 
winter) ;  iii,  1872, 173  (Kansas  and  Colorado). — Mayn.,  B.  Fla.  1872, 8. — Coui^ 
Key,  1872,  72.-SNOW,  13  B.  Kas.  1873,  4. 

Turdus  solitariiUj  WiLS.,  Am.  Orn.  v,  1812,  95  (not  of  Linnaeus ;  not  the  plate  43,  f.  2, 
which  is  8ivain807ii), — Bp.,  Comp.  List,  1838,  17. — AUD.,  Svn.  1839,  91. — AiiD., 
B.  Am.  iii,  1841,  29,  pi.  146.— Brewer,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1844, 191.— Bp.,  Consp.  Av. 
i,  1850,  270.— WooDH.,  Sitgr.  Kep.  1853,  72  (Texas  and  New  Mexico).— Putn., 
Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  i,  1856,  209  (Massachusetts,  occasional  in  winter). — ScL.,  P.  Z.  S. 
1857,  212.— Trippe,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  vi,  1871  (Minnesota,  migratory). 

Merula  soUtaria,  Sws.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831, 184,  pi.  "35,"  by  error  for  37.— Vieill., 
Ois.  A.  S.  ii,  1807,  7,  pi.  63  (in  part).— Brewer,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1844, 191. 

Turdus  minor,  Bp.,  Journ.  Phila.  Acad,  iv,  1824,  33.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  75.— Nutt..  Man.  i, 
1832, 346.— AuD.,  Om.  Biog.  i,  1832, 303,  pi.  58 ;  v,  1839,  445.— Gikaud,  B.  L.  Isl. 
1844,  90.— (»)  Reinh.,  Birds  Greenland,  6  ("  T.  winoj-,  Gm.") 

«  Turdus  gatUUus,  Cab.,  Fn.  Peru.  1844,  6,  147"  {fide  Baird). 

b.  naniis, 

Turdus  nanuSf  AuD.,  Om.  Biog.  v,  1839, 201,  pi.  419  (name  T.  minor  on  plate). — AuD.,  B. 
Am.  iii,  1841,  32,  pi.  147.— Gamb.,  Pr.  A.  N.  S.  i,  1843,  262;  1844,  14;  1846, 
113 ;  Joum.  1847, 41.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  ia^8, 213.— SCL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1859 ;  Cat.  1862, 2.— 
Heerm.,  p.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  1859,  part  vi,  45.— Bd.,  Rev.  1864, 15.— Coues,  Pr. 
Phila.  Acad.  1866,  65.— Ridgw.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1869,  129.— Dall  &  Bann., 
Trans.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  275.— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  4. 

Turdus  pall asi  var.  nanus,  Coues,  Key,  1872, 72. 

"  (?)  Turdus  aonalaschkafOM,'-{t  ?)  Muscicapa  guttata,  Pall."  (Baird). 

c.  auduhonii, 

Merula  silens,  Sws.,  Philos.  Mag.  i,  1827,  647,  nee  T.  silens,  V.— Sws.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831, 186.— 

Bd.,  B.  N.  a.  1858, 213, 922  (Fort  Bridger).— ScL.,  P.  Z,  S.  1858, 325  (La  Parada) : 

1859,  325  (Oaxaca);  Cat.  1862,  2. 
Turdus  audubaniij  Bd.,  Rev.  1864,  16.— Ridgw.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1869,  129.— Sumich,, 

Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  i,  1869,  542  (Vera  Cruz,  alpine  region,  resident). — Stevenson, 

U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1870,  463.— Merriam,  ibid.  1872. 
Turdus  pallasi  var.  auduhonii,  Coues,  Key,  1872,  72. 

Hob. — The  typical  form  ranges  over  the  whole  Eastern  Province  of  North  America ; 
and  it  appears  that  specimens  from  the  Middle  and  Western  Provinces  also  are  fre- 
quently indistinguishable.  Also,  Greenland,  if  Reinhardt's  quotation  belongs  to  this 
species.  Breetls  from  New  England  northward ;  winters  abundantly  in  the  Southern, 
and  occasionally  in  the  Middle  (Tarnbull)  States.  Var.  fianiis  chiefly  from  the  regions 
west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  but  also  accredited  to  Pennsylvania.  Var.  audubonii  is 
only  quoted  from  the  Southern  Rocky  Mountain  region,  and  thence  southward  on  the 
table-lands  of  Mexico,  where  it  is  stated  to  be  resident. 

This  species  was  not  noticed  by  either  of  the  earlier  expeditions. 

iMter  Expeditions. — var.  audubonU,  60675,  Uintah  Mountains ;  59852,  Middle  Park,  Col. 
{Sehtmdt  &  Stevenson). 

There  is  unquestionably  but  a  single  species  of  Hermit  Thrush  in 
North  America.  It  is  impossible  to  draw  any  dividing  line  between  the 
so-called  species,  and,  in  fact,  it  is  sufficiently  difficult  to  predicate 
varietal  distinction. 

The  Hermit  Thrush  is,  upon  the  whole,  a  more  northerly  bird  than  any 
of  its  allies  J  not  that  the  Olive-backed  Thrush  may  not  j^roceed  as  far 
north  in  summer,  but  the  Hermit  Thrash  migrates  earlier  m  the  spring, 
lingers  northward  later  in  the  fall,  and  winters  further  north.  1  have 
found  no  Central  American  quotations.  At  Washington,  D.  C,  for  in- 
stance, an  intermediate  point,  the  Hermit  Thrush  arrives  in  the  van  of 
the  other  three  species,  some  time  in  March,  becomes  at  once  abundant, 
and  is  seen  through  the  following  month ;  it  does  not  come  back  until 
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October,  and  remains  until  November.  I  never  foand  it  wintering  in 
Maryland  or  Virginia,  but  it  certainly  does  so  in  the  Carolinas ;  and  Dr. 
Turnbull  says  a  few  linger  through  that  season  in  the  Middle  States. 
Mr.  Maynard  states  that  he  has  found  it  in  Northern  New  Hampshire 
when  the  snow  was  on  the  ground,  in  Maine  as  late  as  November  6,  and 
in  Massachusetts  until  quite  late  in  the  same  month.  The  same  writer 
si>eaks  of  its  breeding  in  Massachusetts,  citing  a  nest  and  eggs  taken  at 
North  Beverly  in  June,  18G8;  this  is,  I  believe,  the  southernmost  breed- 
ing-record.  The  nest  is  built  in  bashes,  and  the  eggs  are  plain  greenish- 
blue;  they  measure  0.90  by  0.62  inches. 

Mr.  Allen  informs  me  by  letter  that  'Hhe  Hermit  Thrush  is  more  or 
less  common  in  the  breeding  season  in  the  mountains  of  Colorado,  from 
about  8,000  feet  up  to  timber  line.  Several  pairs  were  observed  at  our 
camp  near  Fairplay,  but  it  was  more  common  near  the  timber  line  in  the 
vicinity  of  Mount  Lincoln  than  we  found  it  elsewhere.  Several  broods 
of  young,  scarcely  able  to  fly,  were  seen  at  the  last-named  locality  about 
July  25.    The  old  birds  were  shy,  and  dif&cult  to  approach." 

TUKDUS  SWAINSONI,  Cab. 
01i?e-backed  Thrush. 

a.  swainsoni. 

Tardus  minoTf  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  809  (in  part;  mixed  with,  fusceecens), — Vieill.,  O. 
A.  S.  ii,  1807,  7.  pi.  63  (in  part;  mixed  with  palUm).—  Bp.f  Comp.  List,  1838, 
17 ;  Cousp.  i,  1850,  271. 

Tardus  soHtariaSy  WiLS.,  Am.  Orn.  v,  1812,  pi.  13,  f.  2  (not  the  text  on  p.  95).— Coues, 
Pr.  Host.  Soc.  xii,  1868,  106  {lapsu  for  "aiuatiiooni"). 

Merula  tcilsoni,  Sws.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  182  (excl.  syn.  "mustelinuSf  Wils.") 

Tardus  oUvaceuSy  Gihaud,  B.  L.  I.  1844, 92  {ncc  Linnajus). 

Merula  olivaceay  Brewer,  Pr.  Boat.  Soc.  i,  1844, 191. 

Tardus  swainaonit  Cab.,  "Fn.  Peru.  188 ;  v.  Homeyer's  Reise,  ii,  149 ;"  Mns.  Hein.  i,  1850, 
5  (Siberia).—"  (?)  Scl.  &  Salv.,  Ibis,  1859,  6  (Guatemala)."— ScL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1858, 
451  (Ecuador);  ia59,  326;  Cat.  1862,  2.-Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  216.— Gundlach, 
J.  f.  O.  1861,  324  (Cuba).— CouES  &  Prkxt.,  Smiths.  Rep.  1861  (1862),  405 
(Washington,  D.  C,  migratory).— Ha yp.,  Rep.  1862,  158.— Verr.,  Pr.  Ess. 
Inst,  iii,  1862,  146  (Maine,  in  summer).— Vkrr.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  ix,  1862,  137 
(Anticosti,  very  common). — Boardm.,  ibid.  124  (Calais,  Me.,  breeding). — Bd., 
Rev.  1864, 19.— AiXEN,  Pr.  Ess.  lust,  iv,  1864,  56  (Massachusetts,  migratory). — 
McIlwraith,  ibid,  v,  1866,  84  (Hamilton,  migratory). — Coues,  ibid,  v,  1868, 
266  (New  England,  breeding  nortberly;  migratory  elsewhere). — Trippe,  iJrid. 
1871, 115  (Minnesota,  migratory). — Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  ix,  1868,91  (Costa  Rica)^ — 
Allen,  Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  i,  1868,  514  (Illinois).— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871, 
251  (Florida,  in  winter).— Aixex,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872,  173  (Kansas).- Dall 
&.  Bann.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  18G9,  275  (Alaska).- Turn.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869, 14  (says 
it  winters;  doubtful).— Ridgw.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1869,  128.— Mayn.,  Guide, 
1870,  90  (Massachusetts,  migratory).— Mayn.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xiv,  1871  (breed- 
ing in  Maine  and  New  Hampshire). — Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1871,  6. — Mayn.,  B. 
Fla.  1872,  6.— Coues,  Key,  1872,  72.— Snow  B.  Kas  1873,  4. 

Tardus  mimmu8j  Lafres.,  R.  Z.  1848,  5.— Scl.,  P.  Z.  8.  1854,  111.— Bryant,  Pr.  Bost. 
Soc.  vii,  1860, 226  (Bogota).— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.,  viii.  May,  1863  (Panama).— 

"  Tardus  nanus f^^  Samuels,  Am.  Nat.  ii,  1868,  218  (error). 

b.  alicicc. 

Tardus  aliciWy  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  ia58,  217,  pi.  81,  f.  2.— Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1861.  217 
(Labrador).— Coues  &  Prent.,  Smiths.  Rep.  for  1861,  405  (Washington,  D.  C, 
migratory,  common).— Hayd.,  Rep.  1862,  159.— Bd.,  Rev.  1864,  21. — Coues, 
Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1868,  267  (New  Englau^).— D.VJ.L  &  Bann.,  Trans.  Chic.  Acad, 
i,  1869,  275  (Alaska).— Ridgw.,  Pr.  Phil.  Acad.  1869, 128.— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lyo.  ix, 
1868,  91  (Costa  Rica). 

Tardus  stcmnsoni  var.  alicice,  Coues,  Key,  1872,  73. 

c.  tLstnlatus. 

Turdus  vstuMus,  Nutt.,  i,  1840,  2d  ed.,  400  i"  ce8tulatus").—BT).,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 215,  pL 
81,  f.  1.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  Nat.  Hist.  Wash.  Ter.  1860, 171.— Bd.,  Rev.  1864, 18.— 
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Rn>GW.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1860,  129.— Dall  &  Bann.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869, 
275.— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1«71,  5.— Lawk.,  Pr.  Boat.  Soc.  June,  1871  (Tres  Marias). 
Ikrdus  9u>ain9oni  var.  ustiilaiua,  Coues,  Key,  1872,  73. 

Bab. — The  typical  form  raoges  over  nearly  the  whole  of  North  America ;  north  to 
the  Arctic  Ocean,  northwest  to  Behring's  Straits,  west  to  the  Columbia,  south  to  Cen- 
tral America,  New  Granada,  and  Ecuador.  Cuba.  Greenland,  Europe,  and  Siberia  (acci  • 
dental).  Not  observed  in  Southwestern  United  States.  Breeds  from  Maine  and  New 
Hampshire  northward  (f  from  New  York,  Gregg^  Pr.  Elmira  Acad.  1870).  Winters 
from  Florida  southward.  Var.  aliciw  has  a  nearly  coincident  range,  but  on  the  whole 
appears  somewhat  more  northerly ;  south  to  Costa  Rica  (t?.  Frantzius).  Var.  Hatulatus 
iuhabits  the  Pacific  coast,  from  Sitka  to  Mexico  (Tres  Marias  Islands,  Grayson), 

List  of  specimens. 


19193 

27 

Wind  River.. 

9 

May  28,  1860 

F.  V.  Hayden.. 

6.50 

11.50 

4.00 

Lieutenant  Warren^s  Expedition,'-^707j  mouth  of  the  Missouri  River ;  4710,  "  Nebraska ;" 
8818,  Black  Hills.  Var.  aliciw:  4708,  Upper  Missouri ;  4711,  Jacques  River;  4709,4712, 
Vermilion  River. 

Late  information  has  greatly  extended  the  known  range  of  this  species, 
and  in  time  the  above-mentioned  exception  of  its  apparent  non-occur- 
rence in  the  Southwestern  United  States  will  probably  be  done  away 
^ith. 

As  Mr.  Allen  has  repeatedly  contended,  the  characteristics  formerly  sup- 
I)osed  to  be  specifically  distinctive  of  T,  alidce  have  proved  inconstant  and 
not  always  tangible,  I  am  now  nearly  satisfied  of  the  propriety  of  treat- 
ing it  as  a  variety,  though  I  entertained  the  contrary  opinion  for  some 
years.  The  evidence  best  favoring  the  supposition  of  its  validity  lies  in 
the  fact  that,  while  occupying  substantially  the  same  range  as  typical 
mcaimonij  it  generally  shows  some  slight  peculiarities ;  these,  however, 
apparently  shade  into  those  of  swaimoni.  The  fact  of  intergradation  may 
be  proved,  however  we  may  account  for  the  discrepancies  observed  in 
most  cases.  I  think  the  solution  of  the  problem  may  be  looked  for  in 
the  probability  that  aliciw  as  a  rule  consists  of  more  northerly-born  indi- 
viduals ;  this  would  bring  the  case  under  some  known  rules,  that  might 
account  for  its  peculiarities  of  larger  size  and  darker  color. 

The  relationships  of  var.  ustulatus  were  long  supposed  to  be  with  fm- 
cescoiSj  which  is  by  no  means  the  case.  The  clew  to  its  true  interpreta- 
tion was  found  in  the  discovery  that  the  eggs  are  speckled  as  in  swain- 
aonij  not  plain  as  in  fttsceacens.  Attention  was  first  called  to  this  and 
other  evidences  of  relationship  by  Mr.  Ridgway  in  the  paper  above 
quoted.  He  then,  however,  treated  iistulatus  as  specifically  distinct. 
Nothing  appears  to  contradict  the  view  I  have  adopted,  and  published 
as  above,  that  nstulatus  is  a  geographical  variety,  the  features  of  which 
depend  upon  the  moisture  of  the  heavily  wooded  coast  region  it  inhabits. 

All  the  forms  of  this  species  nest  alike  in  bushes,  and  lay  speckled 
eggs,  usually  four,  measuring  about  0.92  by  0.62  inches.  The  Olive- 
backed  Thrush  is  a  very  abundant  bird  in  the  Eastern  United  States 
during  the  migrations  in  April  and  October.  It  has  not  been  observed 
to  breed  south  of  Maine  and  New  Hampshire,  nor  is  the  evidence  satis- 
factory that  it  winters  north  of  Florida.  As  will  be  seen  by  the  above 
quotations,  it  penetrates  very  far  southward  in  winter. 

TURDUS  FUSCESCBNS,  Steph. 

Wilson's  Thrush ;  Tawny  Thrush ;  Yeery. 

Turdvs  mustelinusj  WiLS.,  Am.  Om.,  v,  1812,  98,  pi.  43  (nee  Gm.,  nee  auctt.) 
Twrdus  fuscescens,  Steph.,  Sbaw'e  Gen.  Zool.  x,  1817,  182.— Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  1855,  470 
(Cuba).— Bd.,  B.  N.  a.  1858, 214.— Sol.,  P.  Z.  S.  1859, 326 ;  Cat.  1862, 2.— Coles  & 
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Prent.,  Smiths.  Rep.  1861,  404  (Waghington,  D.  C,  migratory).— Hayd., 
Rep.  1862,  158.— Verr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iii,  18^,  146  (Maine,  breed8).--BD.,  Rev 
1864, 17.— Allex,  Pr.  Ess,  Inst,  iv,  1864,  56  (Massachusetts,  breeds).— Lai^^., 
Ann.  Lye.  N.  H.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866,  281  (New  York).— McIlwraith,  Pr.  Ess. 
Inst.  V,  1866,  84  (Hamilton,  Canada  West,  breeds).— CouES,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v, 
1868,  266.— COUE8,  Pr.  Host.  Soc.  1868,  xii,  106  (South  Carolina,  chiefly  migra- 
tory, some  probably  wintering). — Allen,  Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  i,  1868,  493  (Iowa, 
July),  514.— Turn.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  14  ("plentiful  from  April  to  October,  a  few 
remaining  during  winter").— Ridgw.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1869,  127.— Mayn., 
Guide,  1870,  90  (Massachusetts,  abundant  in  summer). — ^Mayn.,  Pr.  Bost. 
Soc.  xiv,  1871  (Maine  and  New  Hampshire,  summer). — Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  ii, 
1871,  256  (Florida,  wintering) ;  iii,  1872, 155, 173  (mountains  of  Colorado). — 
Mayn.,  B.  FJa.  1872, 10.— Coues,  Key,  1872,  73. 

Ttirdus  8ilen8y  Vieill.,  Enc.  Met.  ii,  1823,  647  (  =  niu8t€linuSj  WiLS. ;  not  silenSj  Sws.) 

Turdus  wihanij  Bp.,  Obs.  Wils.  1825,  34,  No.  73  j  Syn.  1828,  75,  No.  100;  Consp.  i,  1850, 
271.— NUTT.,  Man.  i,  1832,  349.— AuD.,  Orn.  Biog.  ii,  1834,  362;  v,  1839,  446,  pi. 
166.— Aud.,  Syn.  18:^9,  90.— Aud.,  B.  Am.  iii,  1841,  27,  pi.  145.— Giraud,  B.  L.  I. 
1844,  89.— Cab.,  "Fn.  Peru.  1844-'46.  205."— Putn.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst.  i.  1856,209 
(Massachusetts,  breeding).— Trippe,  ibid,,  vi,  1871, 115  (Minnesota,  breeding). 

Merttla  mhonif  Bkewer,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1844, 191. 

"  Turdua  minora  D'Orbigny,  La  Sagra's  Cuba,  Ois.  1840,  47,  pi.  5  (Cuba)." 

Merula  minora  Sws.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831, 179,  pi.  36. 

^a&.— Eastern  North  America.  North  to  Hudson's  Bay  and  the  Saskatchewan.  West 
to  the  Rocky  Mountains  (Colorado,  Allen  ;  Fort  Bridger,  Baird),  South  to  Panama. 
Cuba.  Breeds  from  Southern  New  England  (from  Pennsylvania,  Turnhull)y  and  Iowa 
northward.  Winters  from  Florida  and  Gulf  States  (f  from  South  Carolina,  Coues; 
iirom  Penusylvania,  Tumhull)  southward.    Not  seen  in  Alaska. 

Not  obtained  by  Captain  Raynolds'  Expedition. 

Lieutenant  Warren^ 8  £'am«fih*<m.— 4713,  month  of  Vermilion  River, 

Later  ExpeditUma, — 60676,  Green  River  {Schmidt  &  Stevenson). 

This  is  an  Eastern  species,  but  not  exclasively  so,  although  its  range 
is  much  more  limited,  both  to  the  northward  and  westward,  than  that 
of  either  swaimoni  or  pallasL  Dr.  Hayden  reports  it  from  the  Lower 
Missouri ;  it  has  not  been  observed  higher  up  than  the  locality  above 
given.  Prof.  Baird  gives  a  Fort  Bridger  record.  Mr.  Allen  met  with 
it  at  several  points  in  Colorado  between  Denver  and  the  Park,  es- 
pecially along  the  North  Fork  of  the  South  Platte.  It  occurs  in  winter 
as  far  south  as  Panama,  and  in  Cuba.  It  does  not  appear  to  run  into 
varieties  like  the  more  extensively  dispersed  pallasi  aud  swainsoni^  but 
is  as  constant  as  mustelinus,  that,  like  it,  is  restricted  in  range.  These 
facts  seem  mutually  explanatory. 

The  nest  of  this  species  is  built  on  or  close  to  the  ground,  and  the 
eggs  are  unmarked. 

A  Veery's  nest,  which  I  found  near  Pembipa,  Dakota,  on  the  Red 
Eiver  of  the  North,  was  placed  on  a  little  heap  of  decaying  leaves  caught 
at  the  foot  of  a  bush ;  re-sting  on  these,  it  was  settled  firmly  in  the  crotch 
formed  by  several  stems  diverging  at  once  from  the  root.  The  base  of 
the  nest  was  quite  damp,  but  the  floor  was  sufficiently  thick  to  ke^p  the 
interior  dry.  The  nest  was  built  of  various  slender  weed-stems,  grass- 
stalks,  and  fibrous  strips  of  bark,  compactly  woven  and  mixed  with 
dried  leaves ;  the  latter  formed  the  lining  of  the  base  inside.  The  cavity 
is  rather  small,  considering  the  bulkiness  of  the  whole  nest,  measuring 
only  about  two  inches  and  a  half  across  by  less  than  two  in  depth.  The 
whole  is  as  large  as  an  infant's  head,  and  of  irregular  contour,  fitting  the 
crotch  in  which  it  was  placed,  and  bearing  deep  impress  of  the  ascending 
stems  of  the  bush.  This  nest  contained  four  eggs,  fresh  (June  9)  5  they 
measured,  on  an  average,  0.86  by  0.66,  and  were  pale  greenish-blue,  with- 
out spot*.  The  female,  scared  from  her  nest  by  my  approach,  flew  silently 
off  to  a  little  distance,  where  she  rested  to  observe  my  actions.  The 
bird  breeds  very  abundantly  in  the  heavy  shrubbery  along  the  river, 
and  is  one  of  the  sweetest  songsters  of  that  region.     When  its  clear 
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bell-like  notes,  resonant,  distinct,  yet  soft  and  of  iindeRCribable  sadness, 
fall  upon  the  ear  as  we  press  through  the  tangled  undergrowth  beneath 
the  shade  of  stately  trees,  we  pause  involuntarily  to  listen  to  music  that 
for  the  moment  makes  us  forget  the  terrible  torture  of  body  and  vexa- 
tion of  spirit  that  we  endure  continually  from  the  innumerable  hosts  of 
the  scourge — musquitoes. 

The  Merula  minor  of  Swainson  is  c-ertainly  this  species ;  every  point 
of  the  diagnosis,  as  well  as  the  plate,  points  to  fuacescens,  M.  wilsoni 
of  the  same  author  is  swainsoni,  M.  aolitaria  of  the  same  work  is  pallasij 
the  plate  erroneously  marked  '*35^  for  37.  I  make  these  determina- 
tions, which  differ  somewhat  irom  those  of  Professor  Baird,  who  assigns 
the  plates  otherwise.  In  my  copy  of  the  Fauna,  plate  ''SS'*  (37),  the 
tawny  of  the  rump  and  other  points  of  coloration  are  certainly  little  like 
those  of  swainsonu 

Mr.  Allen  has  erroneously  included  T.  iistulatm  among  the  synonyms 
of  fuscescens  in  his  Memoirs  on  lowan  and  Floridan  Birds,  above  cited ; 
but  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  state  that  he  now  endorses  the  view  pre- 
sented in  the  *'Key.''  He  also  informs  me  that  Wilson's  Thrush,  which 
was  met  with  in  considerable  numbers  at  several  points  between  Denver 
and  South  Park,  chiefly  frequented  the  dense  thickets  near  the  streams, 
and  were  hence  dif&cult  to  observe  or  procure,  although  easily  recog- 
nized by  their  song.  None  were  met  with  in  or  about  South  Park,  or 
above  an  altitude  of  about  9,000  feet 

Subfamily  lAnsmm :  Mocking  Thrushes. 

OREOSCOPTES  MONTANUS,  (Towns.)  Bd. 

MoanUin  Moekinglilrd. 

Orjikeus  montanusy  Towns.,  Journ.  Acad.  Phila.  1837, 192.— AuD.,  Syn.  1839,  89.— AuD., 
B.  Am.  ii,  1841, 194,  pi.  139. 

Tii^rdus  montanus,  AUD.,  Orn.  Biog.  iv,  1838,  4.37,  pi.  369,  f.  1. 

Mimus  montanm,  Bp.,  List,  ia38, 17.— Bp.,  Congp.  Av.  i,  1850,  276. 

Oreo8copt€8  montanus,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 347 ;  Rev.  1864, 42.— Scl.,  P.  Z.  S.  1859, 340 ;  Cat 
1862,  8.— Hayd.,  Rep.  1862,  163.— Coop.,  Pr.  Cal.  Acad.  1870,  75  (Colorado 
River) ;  B.  Cal.  i,  1870, 13.— Stev.,  U.  8.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1870, 464  (Wyoming).— 
Merriam,  ibid,  1H72,  670,  705  (Utah).— Allen,  BaU.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872,  174 
(western  edge  of  the  Colorado  Plains).— Hold.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soo.  1672, 194  (Black 
HiUs).— COUES,  Key,  1872,  74. 

Sah, — United  States,  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Pacific ;  sonth  to  Mexico  and 
Cape  St.  Lucas ;  east  to  Fort  Laramie  and  the  Black  Hills. 

This  species  bears  no  slight  resemblance  to  the  youna  of  the  common  Mockingbird, 
vhich  is,  like  it^  spotted  below,  and  for  which  it  might  be  mistaken  upon  superficial  ex- 
amination. It  IS,  however,  much  more  heavily  and  sharply  marked  with  triangular 
spots  on  nearly  all  the  under  parts,  and  differs,  besides,  in  its  generic  characters.  The 
bill  is  slenderer  and  comparatively  longer ;  the  wings  are  relatively  much  longer  and 
more  pointed,  equaling  or  exceeding  the  tail,  which  is  little  rounded,  the  outer  feathers 
being  only  about  i  inch  shorter  than  the  middle  ones.  Length  about  8.00 ;  wing  4.00 ; 
tail  rather  more ;  tarsus  1.15 ;  bill,  0.65. 
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RattlesnakeHills. 
WiUow  Springs  .. 

'T 

May  16, 1860 
May  14, 1860 

F.V.Hayden. 
G.H.  Trook.. 

8.25 

13.00 

3.75 

Lieutenant  Warren^s  Expedition.SSQl,  Black  Hills. 

Later  -Erp€d*«on«.— 60447,  60711-19,  various  Wyoming  localities;  61651-2,  Salt  Lake, 
Utah. 

Dr.  Hayden's  specimen,  from  the  Black  Hills,  and  Dr.  Cooper's,  from 
Fort  Laramie,  probably  indicate  the  extreme  eastern  range  of  the 
species.    Mr.  Holden's  notice  is  corroborative;  he  found  them  rare  in 
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the  Black  Hills,  only  five  or  six  specimens  being  observed  in  the  course 
of  his  collecting.  "They  remain  concealed  during  the  middle  of  the 
day  in  some  low  thicket,  and  on  the  approach  of  evening  the  males 
mount  some  high  point  and  sing  till  after  dusk.'' 

Of  the  nidification  of  the  Mountain  Mockingbird  I  remain  ignorant. 
A  set  of  four  eggs  in  the  Smithsonian  collection,  from  Wyoming,  offers 
the  following  characters:  Size,  1.03  by  0.70,  1.00  by  0.70,  0.99  by  0.G8, 
0.94  by  0.69.  Color  rather  light  greenish-blue,  boldly,  sharply,  and 
rather  heavily  spotted  all  over  with  burnt  umber.  A  single  egs  of 
another  det  from  the  same  locality  is  more  minutely  speckled  and  dotted 
in  diffuse  pattern,  approaching  some  styles  of  Mockingbird's  eggs.  Mr. 
Merriam  took  a  nest  containing  four  fresh  eggs,  June  10, 1872,  at  Salt 
Lake,  Utah. 

MIMUS  POLYGLOTTUS,  (L.)  Boie. 

Mockingbird. 

Tardus  pohjghitus^  L.,  8.  N.  i,  1766,  293.— Wils.,  Am.  Orn.  ii,  1810,  14,  pi.  10,  f.  1.— Bp., 
Syn.  1828,  74.— AuD.,  Orn.  Biog.  i,  1831, 108:  v,  1839,  438;  pi.  21.— Nutt.,  Man. 
i,  1832,  320. 

Mimus  pohjglotluSf  BoiB,  Isis,  1826, 972.— Bp.,  Comp.  List,  1838, 17 ;  Consp.  i,  1850, 276.— 
WooDH.,  Sitgr.  Eep.  1853, 72.— Scl.,  P.  Z.  S.  1856, 212 ;  1859, 340 ;  Cat.  1862,  a— 
Bd.,  B.  N.  a.  1858,  344 ;  Rev.  1864,  48.— Kenn.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  1859,  pt.  iv, 
25.— Hkekm.,  ibid,  pt.  vi,  44.— Wheat.,  Ohio  Agr.  Rep.  1860,  No.  IIH  (Ohio, 
formerly  common). — CouES  &Prent.,  Smiths.  Rep.  1861, 410  (rare).— Allen,  Pr, 
Ess.  Inst,  iv,  1864, 67  (Massachusetts,  northern  limit). — Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y. 
viii,  1866,  282  (Long  Island,  occasional).— Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  'l866,  65 
(Arizona). — Coues,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xii,  1868,  107  (South  Carolina,  resident). — 
Allen,  Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  i,  18(;8,  52:3  (Indiana).— Sumich.,  ibid,  i,  1869,  543 
(Vera  Cruz,  Gulf  shore  up  to  plateau ;  breeding  at  Orizaba). — Turn.,  B.  E.  Pa. 
1869, 15  (rare,  stated  to  have  wintered). — Mayn.,  Guide,  1870, 92  (Massachusetts) ; 
B.  Fla.  1872, 16.— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  21.— Lawr.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  June,  1871 
(Tres  Marias). — Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871,  259  (Florida,  in  winter) ;  iii, 
1872,  134  (Middle  Kansas,  common,  breeding).— Coues,  Key,  1872,  74,  fig.  16. 

Orpheus  polyijlottusy  Sws.,  Zool.  Journ.  iii,  1827, 167. — AUD.,  Syn.  1839, 87.— Aud.,  B.  Am. 
ii,  1841,  187,  pi.  137. 

Orpheus  leucopterus,  Vig.,  Zool.  Beechey's  Voy.  1839,  p.  — . 

Orpiuius  polyyothus,  Putn.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  i,  1856,  224  (error). 

Mimus  candatns,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  345  ("  canadalusy"  error).— CooP.,  Pr.  Cal.  Acad. 
1870,  75. 

Hab. — United  States,  from  Atlantic  to  Pacific  j  north  regularly  to  the  Middle  States, 
rarely  to  Massachusetts,  beyond  which  no  record.  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Kansas; 
New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  Southern  California ;  Tres  Marias  Islands.  Resident  from 
the  Caroliuas  southward,  and  in  Mexico.  Several  insular  races  in  various  West  Indian 
Islands.    Breeds  throughout  its  range. 

The  Mockingbird  was  not  noticed  by  either  expedition,  but  has  lately 
been  ascertained  to  breed  in  Kansas,  where  Mr.  Allen  found  it  common, 
in  June,  along  Big  Creek.  It  probably  does  not  proceed  further  north- 
ward in  the  Missouri  region. 

The  Mockingbird's  eggs  measure  nearly  or  quite  an  inch  long  by  three- 
fourths  wide,  and  are  gray,  irregularly  speckled  and  blotched  with  brown 
and  lavender,  chiefly  about  the  larger  end,  but  oiteu  over  the  whole  sur- 
face.   Two  or  three  broods  are  ream!  in  the  South. 

MIMUS  CAROLmENSlS,  (Linn.)  Gray. 

Catbird. 

Musdcapa  caroUnensiSf  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  328. 
Turdiis  carolinenMs,  Light.,  Verzeichn.  1823,  *Sti. 
Orpheus  caroUnensiSy  AuD.,  B.  Am.  ii,  1841,  195,  pi.  140. 

Mimus  carolinensis,  Gray.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  346.— Hayd.,  Rep.  1862, 163.— Coop.,  Am. 
Nat.  iii,  1669, 73  (common  across  Kocky  Mountains  to  CoDur  d'Aie&e  Mission) ;  295 
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(Fort  Union,  breeding).— Coubs,  Key,  1872, 74.— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872, 

174  (Kansas,  Colorado,  Utah).— Mayn.,  B.  Fla.  1872,  19.— And  of  most  late 

anthors. 
OaUoBcopiea  carolinensiSj  Cab.—Bd.,  Rev.  1864, 54.— StTtfiCH.,  Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  i,  1869,  544 

(Vera  Cruz,  transient).— Scl.,  P.  Z.  8. 1870, 836  (Honduras).- Stev.,  U.  S.  Geol. 

Snrv.  1870,  464.— Merr.,  iHd,  1872,  670.  ' 

Felivox  caroUnenaiSy  Bp.,  Comp.  Rend,  xxviii,  1853,  p.  — 
Turdus  felivox,  Vieill.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  ii,  1B07,  10,  pi.  67.— Bp.,  Journ.  Pbila.  Acad,  iv, 

1825,  30;  Syn.  1828,  75.— Nutt.,  i,  1832,  332.— Aud.,  Orn.  Biog.  ii,  171;  v,  440; 

pi.  128. 
Orpheus  jeUvoXy  8w.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831, 192.— Aud.,  Syn.  1839,  88.— Aud.,  B.  Am. 

ii,  pi.  140. 
Mhnus  fdivax,  Bp.,  Comp.  List,  1838, 18 ;  Consp.  Av.  i,  1850,  276. 
Turdus  limdusy  Wius.,  Am.  Orn.  ii,  1810,  90,  pi.  14,  f.  3. 

JETa^. —United  States,  north  to  Red  River  and  Saskatchewan  (latitude  54^,  Riciharde 
eon) ;  west  to  the  Columbia,  to  Utah,  Wyoming  and  Colorado ;  south  to  Panama.  Mexico. 
Cuba.    Resident  in  the  Southern  States.    Breeds  throughout  its  North  American  range. 

Not  obtained  by  Captain  Raynolds'  Expedition. 

Lieutenant  WarretCs  Expedition,— 410^,  White  River;  5285,  5286,  Fort  Lookout. 

Later  Expeditions,— b^^Z,  Berthoud's  Pass,  Colorado;  60443,  La  Bont6  Creek,  Wy- 
oming; 60720,  Fort  Bridger;  61653,  Ogden,  Utah. 

The  known  range  of  this  familiar  species  has  been  greatly  extended 
of  late.  It  was  taken  in  Washington  Territory  by  the  Northwest 
Boundary  Survey  Commission ;  in  Kansas,  Colorado,  and  Utah  by  Mr. 
Allen's  expedition  from  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology,  and  in  Wy- 
oming by  Mr.  Stevenson.  Dr.  Hayden  remarks  its  abundance  from  the 
moutih  of  the  Missouri  to  the  mountains. 

Eggs  pure  dark-green,  unmarked,  0.92  by  0.68  in  size,  four  or  five  in 
numl^r.  Nest  in  bushes,  bulky  and  inartistic,  made  of  bark-strips, 
weed-stalks,  leaves,  and  rootlets. 

HARPORHYNCHUS  RUPUS,  (Linn.)  Cab. 
Sandy  Mockingbird;  Tlirasher* 

Turdus  rufusj  Linn.,  Syst.  N«t.  i,  1766,  293.— Vieill.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  ii,  1807,  4,  pi.  59.— 

\^iL8.,  Am.  Orn.  ii,  1810,  83,  pi.  14.— Bp.,  Syn.  18*28,  75.— Aud.,  Orn.  Biog.  ii, 

1834,  102;  v,  1839,  441 ;  pi.  116. 
Orpheus  rufus,  8w8.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831, 189.— Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1832,  328.— Aud., 

B.  Am.  iii,  1841,  9,  pi.  141.— Trippe,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  vi,  1871, 116  (Minnesota). 
J!ftmii«  rufusj  Gray,  Genera  of  Birds.— Bp.,  Comp.  List,  1838, 18. 
Toxostoma  rufum,  Cab.,  Weigm.  Archiv.  1847,  207, 
Marporhynchus  rufus,  Cab.,  Mus.  Hein.  1851,  82.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  353.— Hayd.,  Rep. 

1862,  ia3.— Bd.,  Rev.  1864,  44.— Coop.,  Am.  Nat.  iii,  1869,  296  (Upper  Missouri, 

breeding).— COUES,  Key.  1872, 75.— Allen,  Ball.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872, 173.— Mayn., 

B.  Fla.  1872,  21.— And  of  most  late  authors. 
Marporhynchus  rufus  var.  longioauda,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  353,  in  text.— Stev.,  U.  S.  Geol. 

Snrv.  1872,  464. 

Hob. — ^Eastern  United  States ;  north  to  Red  River ;  west  through  Nebraska,  Dakota, 
and  Colorado.  From  the  Rio  Grande  southward  replaced  by  a  longer-billed,  darker- 
colored  race  (H,  longirosiris).  Winters  in  Southern  United  States.  Breeds  throughout 
its  range.    (No  West  Indian  or  Central  American  quotations.) 

List  of  specimens. 


19346 


Sage  Creek..    ^     June  13, 1860     G.  H.  Trook...   11.00    13.50    4.38 


This  specimen  represents  the  subvariety  rufus  lonpcauda.  So,  also,  does  No.  60442, 
expedition  of  1870,  Bitter  Cottonwowl  Creek,  Wyoming. 

Lieutenant  Warren*s  Expedition.— 4^Z,  Missouri  River;  5283,  5284,  Fort  Lookout; 
4703,  Running  Water;  8819,  8820,  Loup  Fork, 

These  specimens  are  of  the  ordinary  form,  and  probably  represent 
nearly  the  western  limit  of  the  typical  species.  I  have  seen  it  at  Fort 
Bandall.  The  following  interesting  biographical  note  is  communicated 
by  Mr.  Allen : 
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"The  Brown  Thrush  is  an  abundant  species  in  Eastern  and  Middle 
Kansas,  and  is  also  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  foot-hills  at  the  east- 
ern base  of  the  JElocky  Mountains,  in  Colorado,  up  to  about  7,500  feet. 
We  found  its  nests,  containing  full  sets  of  eggs,  at  Leavenworth  during 
the  first  week  of  May.  Here  the  nests  were  built  in  low  bushes,  the 
soil  being  clayey  and  damp ;  but  at  Topeka,  toward  the  end  of  May,  we 
found  nests  on  the  ground,  the  soil  being  dry  and  sandy.  At  Fort  Hays 
its  nests  were  usually  placed  in  trees,  sixteen  to  twenty  feet  from  the 
gi-ound,  to  avoid  the  contingency  of  floods.  The  trees  here  grew  prin- 
cipally along  the  bed  of  Big  Creek ;  and  the  stream  being  subject  in 
summer  to  sudden  freshets,  the  scattered  undergrowth,  as  well  as  the 
lower  branches  of  the  trees,  are  thus  often  submerged,  so  that  any  nests 
built  on  or  near  the  ground  would  be  liable  to  be  destroyed  by  the  rise 
of  the  stream.  The  driftal  d^ris  adhering  to  the  trees  serves  to  mark 
the  'high-water'  line,  and  we  rarely  found  a  bird's  nest  below  this  limit. 
These  birds,  that  usually  breed  near  the  ground,  in  bushes  or  on  the 
lower  branches  of  trees,  thus  modified  their  habits  to  suit  the  exigencies 
of  the  locality." 

The  Thrasher's  nest  is  rather  bulky  and  flattish,  composed  of  small 
sticks,  weed-stalks,  strips  of  bark,  and  rootlets.  The  eggs,  four  or  five 
in  number,  are  an  inch  or  rather  more  in  length,  by  three-fourths  iu 
breadth,  pale  greenish-olive,  finely  speckled  and  dotted  with  reddish- 
brown,  generally  all  over  the  surface,  though  tending  to  aggregate 
about  the  larger  end,  around  which  they  sometimes  form  a  perfect 
wreath. 

Family  CINCLID^ :  Dippers ;  Water  Ouzels. 

CINCLUS  MEXICAlirUS,  8w. 
American  Dipper ;  Water  Ousel. 

Cinclus  pallaHif  Bp.,  Am.  Orn.  ii,  1828, 173,  pi.  16,  f.  1  (not  of  authors). 

Cindus  mexicanus,  8w.,  Phil.  Mag.  i,  1827, 368.— Bd.,  Rev.  1864, 60.— CooP.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870, 
25.— SuMiCH.,  Mem.  Boat.  Soc.  i,  1869, 544  (alpine  region  of  Vera  Cruz). — Coues, 
Key,  1872,  77. — ^Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  la72,  174  (mountains  of  Colorado,  up 
to  timber-line:  Ogden,  Utah).— Merr.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1872,  671  (Mon- 
tana).—D  all,  Pr.  Cal.  Acad.  1873  (Unalaska,  resident). 

Hydrohata  mexioana,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  229.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  Nat.  Hist.  Wash.  Ter. 
1860,  175.— Coop.,  Am.  Nat.  iii,  1869,  32  (Montana).— Dall  &  Bank.,  Trans. 
Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  277.— Hold.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xv,  1972, 194  (Black  Hills). 

Cindus  aniericanusj  Sw.  &  Ricn.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  173.— Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1832,  569.— AuD., 
B.  Am.  ii,  1841. 182,  pi.  137.— Newb.,  P.  E.  E.  Eep.  vi,  1857, 80.— Heekm.,  P.  E. 
R.  Rep.  X,  1859,  pt.  vi,  44. 

Cindus  unicolorj  Bp.,  Com  p.  and  Geog.  List,  1838,  18. 

Cindus  mortoni,  Towns.,  Narr.  1839,  337. 

Cindus  toumsendii,  *^  AuD.'^  Id.,  ibid,  340. 

Hah, — Clear  mountain-streams  of  Western  North  America,  from  the  region  of  the 
Yukon  into  Mexico. 

List  of  spedmeus. 
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Later  Expeditions. — 62341-2,  Mystic  Lake,  Montana  {Merriam), 
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This  interesting  bird  was  not  obtained  by  Lieutenant  Warren's  Expe- 
dition, and  the  fine  mite  above  recorded  represent  about  its  easternmost 
extension  as  far  as  known.  The  conditions  of  its  existence  appear  to  be 
only  met  in  clear  streams.  This  restricts  it  practically  to  mountainous 
regions,  where  little  or  no  alluvium  is  suspended  in  the  water.  The 
aquatic  habits  of  birds  of  this  family  are  unique  among  the  Oscines; 
their  general  economy — ability  to  progress  under  water  and  procure 
food  with  the  aid  of  the  wings,  by  a  sort  of  subaquatic  flying  and 
scrambling — is  well  known,  and  the  perfect  adaptation  of  form  and  plum- 
age requires  no  comment.  Their  food  consists  of  aquatic  insects  of  all 
sorts.  The  nidiflcation  has  only  recently  been  elucidated.  One  of  the 
most  perfect  and  beautiful  samples  of  bird-architecture  I  ever  saw  was 
a  nest  of  this  species  Dr.  Haydeu  showed  me  after  one  of  his  late  trips. 
It  is  an  elegant  ball  of  soft  green  moss,  a^  large  as  a  man's  head, 
roofed  over,  with  a  small  round  hole  in  one  side.  Dr.  Cooper  speaks  of 
a  similar  structure :  ^^  It  was  built  under  the  shelving  roots  of  an  immense 
arbor-vitce  tree  that  had  floated  over  and  rested,  in  a  slanting  position, 
against  a  mill-dam.  The  floor  was  made  of  small  twigs,  and  bare ;  the 
sides  and  roof  arching  over  it  like  an  oven,  and  formed  of  moss  project- 
ing above  so  as  to  shelter  the  opening.  This  was  large  enough  to  admit 
the  hand,  and  the  inside  was  very  capacious.  It  contained  half  fledged 
young  [July  5].  The  old  birds  were  familiar  and  fearless,  being  accus- 
tomed to  the  noise  of  the  mill,  and  the  society  of  the  men,  who  were 
much  interested  by  their  curious  habits.  They  had  already  raised  a 
brood  in  the  same  nest  that  summer."  The  nest  appears  to  be  variously 
situated,  but  always  in  a  nook  or  crevice  near  the  water. 

Mr.  Merriam's  report,  above  cited,  contains  an  account  of  another  nest, 
which  was  discovered  by  the  artist  of  the  expedition,  Mr.  W.  H.  Holmes, 
about  half  a  mile  from  Mystic  Lake,  Montana :  ''  The  bird  was  observed 
to  fly  directly  through  the  falling  water,  disappearing  from  view.  Sus- 
pecting that  a  nest  must  be  there,  we  returned  the  following  day,  when, 
with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Holmes,  I  secured  the  nest,  containing  three 
young,  and  shortly  after  shot  both  the  old  birds.  The  nest  was  made  of 
moss,  measuring  nearly  a  foot  in  diameter  and  six  inches  in  depth.  It 
was  built  upon  the  edge  of  a  narrow  shelf  of  rock,  and  so  near  the  fall 
that  the  outside  was  constantly  wet  with  spray,  while  the  interior  was 
dry  and  warm.  The  birds  entered  it  by  a  small  lateral  opening  in  the 
lower  half  of  the  nest,  the  top  being  built  up  against  a  projecting  rock." 
— ( W.  B.  PlaU.) 

Other  extracts  from  the  observations  of  naturalists  will  illustrate  the 
natural  history  of  the  species.  Dr.  George  Suckley  writes :  "  One  curi- 
ous fact  I  noticed  regarding  this  bird  is,  that  I  frequently  saw  it  singly 
or  in  pairsy  but  never  more  than  two  together.  In  fact,  they  seem  to  pre- 
fer solitude,  and  eschew  aU  sociable  communion  or  the  slightest  attempt 
at  gregarious  life,  except  the  indispensable  union  of  a  pair  for  the  pur- 
pose of  procreation.  I  never  saw  this  bird  on  or  near  still  water.  They 
prefer  and  delight  in  wild  mountain-streams,  where,  among  cascades, 
eddies,  and  swift  currents,  they  lead  their  curious  lives."  Mr.  George 
Gibbs  speaks  of  the  Dipper  as  common  on  Salmon  Kiver,  a  rapid,  brawling 
stream,  and  continues :  ''As  I  sat  at  my  cradle  on  the  bank,  a  pair  of 
them  •  •  ♦  used  to  play  in  the  water  near  me,  sometimes  alighting  at  the 
head  of  a  rapid,  allowing  themselves  to  be  swept  under,  and  then  rising 
below.  They  dive  with  great  celerity,  and  at  times  beat  the  water  with 
their  wings,  throwing  the  spray  over  themselves.  Their  whistle  was 
swfiet  and  rather  sad,  but  they  seemed  very  happy  and  busy  notwith- 
standing, and  in  nowise  afraid  of  the  harsh  rattle  of  the  miner's  cradle." 
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Dr.  Newberry  gives  the  following  note :  '^This  singular  little  bird  I  foand 
only  in  the  rapid  and  shallow  streams  in  the  Casc^e  Mountains.  It  was 
always  flitting  along  in  the  bed  of  the  stream,  from  time  to  time  plung- 
ing into  the  water  and  disappearing,  but  soon  re-appearing  across  or  up 
or  down  the  stream,  skipping  from  stone  to  stone,  jerking  its  tail  and 
turning  its  body,  with  much  the  manners  of  the  wrens,  occasionally  ut- 
tering a  short  and  sharp  chirp.''  Mr.  W.  H.  DalFs  notice  is  one  of  the 
most  northern  records.  He  says,  like  Dr.  Suckley,  that  the  bird  ''is  es- 
sentially solitary.  Several  specimens  were  obtained  in  January,  Febru- 
ary, and  March,  always  near  8on)e  open,  unfrozen  spot,  on  some  small 
stream,  such  as  the  Nulato  River.  ♦  ♦  ♦  The  Indians  told  me,  and 
my  own  observation  confirmed  it,  that  this  bird,  when  disturbed,  will 
dive  into  the  water  even  in  midwinter;  and  as  it  is  never  found  but 
near  open  water,  I  suspect  it  obtains  its  food  from  thence.  I  noticed 
that  the  bill  and  legs  of  some  of  the  specimens  were  light  ochre-yellow, 
and  others  dark  slate-color."    The  former  were  probably  young  birds. 

"The  American  Ouzel  (Cinclus  mexicanus)  is  doubtless  a  frequent  in- 
habitant of  nearly  all  the  mountain-streams  of  Colorado.  We  met  with 
it  near  Colorado  City,  on  the  Fontaine-quibout,  even  fairly  out  ou  the 
plains,  and  in  the  mountains  up  to  the  remotest  sources  of  the  South 
Platte,  within  a  few  hundred  feet  of  the  timber-line.  Remarkable  alike 
for  the  melody  of  its  song  and  its  singular  habits,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  members  of  the  avian  fauna  of  our  continent.  It  prefers 
the  swiftest  mountain-torrents,  above  the  roar  of  which  its  melodious 
notes  van  at  times  be  scarcely  heard.  At  such  localities,  as  is  well  known, 
it  seeks  its  food  at  the  bottom  of  the  stream,  easily  withstanding  the 
swiftest  current.  Along  Ogden  River,  Utah,  a  powerful  mountain  tor- 
rent, we  found  it  more  common  in  September  and  October  than  we  had 
seen  it  at  any  other  point ;  here,  in  the  course  of  an  hour,  we  easily  ob- 
tained a  dozen  specimens." — [Allerij  in  epist) 

The  Dipper's  egg  is  pure  white  in  color,  and  of  rather  elongate, 
pointed  shape.  Two  specimens  in  Dr.  Hayden's  collection,  taken  by 
Mr.  Stevenson  near  Berthoud's  Pass,  measure  1.05  by  0.70,  and  1.04 
by  0.69,  respectively.    They  formed  part  of  a  set  of  three. 

We  have  been  favored  with  the  following  interesting  communication 
from  Mr.  J.  Stevenson,  of  Dr.  Hayden's  party : 

"  While  the  camp  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  of  the  Ter- 
ritories, to  which  I  was  attached,  was  located  near  Berthoud's  Pass,  in 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  I  collected  the  nest,  eggs,  and  mother  bird  of  the 
Water  Ouzel,  which  had  constructed  its  little  house  near  the  margin  of 
a  small  stream,  but  a  little  distance  ^ora  our  camp.  Having  some  leis- 
ure time,  I  interested  myself  in  watching  and  noting  some  of  the  actions 
of  this  little  bird.  It  was  not  very  timid,  having  built  its  nest  not  far 
from  a  saw-mill  in  which  several  persons  were  employed,  and  who  wei*e 
daily  witnesses  of  the  movements  of  the  bird ;  indeed,  one  of  these  men 
seemed  deeply  grieved  when  he  learned  that  I  had  killed  the  bird  and 
taken  its  nest,  for  it  had  been  his  custom  to  approach  the  spot  daily, 
and  watch  with  interest  the  curious  manoeuvres  of  this  little  animal. 
After  my  attention  was  called  to  it  I  took  pains  to  spend  an  hour  or  so 
each  day  for  several  days,  watching  its  actions.  The  nest  was  built  on 
a  slab,  about  four  feet  from  the  water's  edge,  and  was  composed  of  greeu 
moss,  the  inside  being  lined  with  fine  dry  grass;  it  was  oval-shaped, 
being  about  six  inches  high  and  about  thirty  in  circumference  at  the 
base.  The  outside  or  walls  of  the  nest  were  composed  of  green  moss, 
most  ingeniously  interwoven,  so  that  its  growth  in  this  manner  might 
add  to  the  strength  of  the  nest  and  the  protection  of  the  bird,  its  eggs^ 
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and  young.  One  of  the  first  things  that  attracted  my  attention  was  its 
manner  of  diving  down  into  the  water  and  then  darting  back  and  perching 
itself  on  the  summit  of  its  mound-like  dwelling,  where  it  would  shake  the 
water  from  its  feathers  and  distribute  it  over  the  nest,  apparently  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  the  moss  moist  and  in  a  growing  condition, 
thereby  increasing  its  strength  and  dimensions.  The  entrance  to  its 
little  house  was  also  carefully  arranged ;  the  archway  was  quite  perfect, 
and  the  moss  around  it  was  so  directed  in  its  growth  as  not  to  obstruct 
the  entrance,  which  was  situated  on  one  side,  near  the  bottom  of  the  ne«t. 
The  operation  of  sprinkling  the  nest  was  repeated  daily.  An  examina- 
tion of  the  nest,  which  is  in  the  museum  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
together  with  the  preceding  facts,  would  induce  one  to  believe  that  the 
performances  of  this  little  bird  were  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  outer 
lining  of  its  nest  green  and  growing,  that  it  might  keep  its  miniature 
dwelling  in  repair,  while  rearing  its  family,  without  the  aid  of  a  brick- 
layer, plasterer,  or  carpenter,  showing  that  among  the  feathered  tribe 
there  are  mechanics  as  well  as  musicians.'' 

A  model  piece  of  bird-biography  is  the  account  given  by  Audubon, 
from  the  pen  of  William  Macgillivray,  who  writes  fascinatingly,  as  well 
as  instructively,  of  the  European  Dipper,  with  the  habits  of  which  ours 
accords  in  all  essentials.  An  excellent  and  thoroughly  reliable  mono- 
graph of  the  family  has  been  published  by  Mr.  Osbert  Salvin  in  the  Ibis^ 
1867,  pp.  109-122,  pi.  2  5  also  pp.  382,  383. 

Family  SAXICOLID^ :  Stone  Chats. 

Chiefly  an  Old  World  group,  closely  allied  to  if  really  separable  from 
the  Turdidcdj  represented  in  North  America  by  stragglers  of  the  typical 
genus  Saxicolaj  and  by  the  characteristic  Americau  genus  Sialia. 

SIALIA  SIALIS,  (Linn.)  Hald. 

Eastern  Bluebird, 

Moiacilla  sialis,  Linn.,  Syst  Nat.  i,  1766,  336. 

Salvia  sialU,  LATH.^nd.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  .522.— Vieill.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  ii,  1807,  40,  pis.  101, 
102, 103.— WiLS.,  Am.  Om.  i,  1808,  56,  pi.  3. 

Saxicola  eialU,  Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  39. 

Ampelis  sialis,  Ndtt.,  Man.  i,  1832,  444. 

Sialia  sialia,  Hald.,  Trego's  Geog.  of  Pa.  1843,  77;  Am.  Nat.  1869',  iii,  159— Bd.,  B.  N.  A. 
1858,  222;  Rev.  1864,  62.— Hayd.,  Rep.  1862, 159.— Coop.,  Am.  Nat.  iii,  1869, 32 
(Milk  River  and  Fort  Laramie).— C0UE8,  Key,  1872,  76.— Allen,  Bull.  M. 
C.  Z.  iii,  1872,  174  (to  Fort  Hays,  Kans.).- Hold.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xv,  1872, 194 
(Fountain,  Col.).— Mayn.,  B.  Fla.  1872,  23.— And  of  most  late  aathors. 

Sialia  wilaoni,  Sw.,  Zool.  Jonrn.  iii,  1827, 173.— Aud.,  B.  Am.  ii,  1841,  171,  pi.  134. 

Eryihaca  {Sialia)  tciUoni,  Sw.  &,  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  210  (to  latitude  48^  north). 

(t)  Sialia  azurea,  Sw.,  PhU.  Mag.  i.  1827,  369.— Bd.,  Rev.  1864, 62  (var.  (f )  from  Mexico 
and  Central  America).— Sdmich.,  Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  i,  1869,  544  (Vera  Cruz). 

Bad. — ^Eastern  faunal  area  of  temperate  North  America ;  north  to  48° ;  west  to  West- 
em  Kansas  (to  Colorado,  Holden)  and  Lower  Missouri  region.    Bermuda.    Cuba. 

Not  obtained  by  Captain  Raynolds'  Expedition,  which  passed  beyond  its  known 
western  range,  nor  by  either  of  the  later  expeditions. 

Lieutenant  Warren's  Expedition,— 4723,  Bald  Island ;  5288,  5290.  Fort  Lookout ;  5289, 
mouth  of  Powder  River;  4722,  Nebraska ;  4658,  White  River;  8884,  Platte  River ;  8880, 
Loup  Fork ;  8882,  near  Loup  Fork. 

Specimens  of  the  Eastern  Bluebird  are  occasionaUy  found  with  part  of  the  reddish- 
brown  of  the  throat  replaced  by  rich  blue,  thus  showing  an  approach  to  the  characters 
of  8,  mexioana* 
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SIALIA  MEXICAITA,  Sw. 

Western  Blaebird, 

Sialia  mexicana,  Sw.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  202.--BP.,  Liat,  1838,  16.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858> 
223;  Rev.  1864,  63.— Kenn.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  1859,  pt.  iv,  23.— Hekrm.,  ibid, 
pt.  vi,  43.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860, 173.— Scl.,  P.  Z.  S.  1859, 
362  (Xalapa);  1856,  293  (Cordova).— Coues.  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  66  (Ari- 
aona).— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  1870,  28.— Sumich.,  Mem.  Boat.  Soo.  i,  1869,  644  (Vera 
Cruz,  alpine). — Coop.,  Am.  Nat.  iii,  1869,  32  (Montana).— Coop.,  Pr.  Cal.  Acad. 
1870,  75  (Colorado  River).— Aiken,  Pr.  Boet.  Soc.  xv,  1872,  194  (Eastern  Col- 
orado).—Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872, 174  (Denver,  Colorado).— Coues,  Key, 
1872,  76. 

Sialia  occidentaliSy  Towns.,  Journ.  Phila.  Acad.  1837,  188.— Aui>.,  B.  Am.  ii,  1841, 176,  pi. 
i:J5.— NUTT.,  Man.  i,  2d  ed.  1840,  513.— Woodh.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853,  68  (New 
Mexico).— Newb.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi,  ia57,  80. 

Sylvia  ocddentaliSy  Aud.,  Orn.  Biog,  v,  1839,  41,  pi.  393. 

Sialia  caruleicollis,  ViG.,  Zool.  Beechey's  Voy.  1839, 18,  pi.  3. 

Hob. — United  States,  from  the  eastern  foot-hills  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Pacific. 
Mexico. 
Not  procured  by  auy  of  the  Expeditions. 

The  Western  Bluebird  apparently  inhabits  only  a  limited  area  in  the 
southwestern  part  of  the  Missouri  region.  Mr.  Eidgway  informs  me  of 
its  occurrence  in  Iowa,  but  this  must  be  highly  exceptional.  It  has  not 
been  observed  by  any  of  Dr.  Hay  den's  parties  in  regions  where  S.  arctica 
is  abundant,  nor  have  I  seen  it  myself  anywhere  along  the  Missouri. 
Mr.  Allen  and  Mr.  Aiken  both  report  it  from  Eastern  Colorado,  where  it 
is  abundant,  as  it  is  also  along  the  Pacific  slopes  to  a  higher  latitude 
than  it  has  been  observed  to  reach  in  the  interior.  I  found  it  resident 
and  abundant  in  the  mountainous  portions  of  Arizona.  Since,  according 
to  Mr.  Ridgway,  it  is  apparently  absent  from  the  Great  Basin,  it  would 
seem  to  have  two  divaricating  lines  of  migration,  one  carrying  it  far 
along  the  Pacific  slopes,  and  the  other  taking  it  not  so  far  along  the 
main  chain  of  the  Eocky  Mountains.  In  both  cases  it  chooses  wooded 
as  well  as  mountainous  regions.  In  its  habits  it  is  the  counterpart  of 
its  familiar  Eastern  relative. 

SIALIA  AECTICA,  Sw. 

Rocky  Mountain  Bluebird, 

JSrytlMca  (Sialia)  arcUca,  Sw.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  209,  pi.  39.— Rich.,  List,  1837.     • 

Sialia  arctica^  Nutt.,  Man.  ii,  ia34,  573;  2d  ed.  i,  1640,  514.— Bp.,  List,  18:58, 16.— AtTD., 
Syn.  1839,  84 ;  B.  Am.  ii,  1841,  178,  pi.  136.— McCall,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1851, 
215.— Woodh.,  Sitjrr.  Rep.  1853,  68.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  224;  Rev.  1864,  64; 
P.  R.  R.  Rep.  X,  1859,  pt.  iii,  13,  pi.  35.— Kenn.,  ibid,  pt.  iv,  24.— Heerm., 
iUd,  pt.  vi,  44.— Hayd.,  Rep.  1862, 159.— Codes,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866, 66— Coop., 
Am.  Nat.  iii,  1869,  32:  Pr.  Cal.  Acad.  1870,  75;  B.  Cal.  1870,  29.— Stev.,  U.  S. 
Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1870,  463.— Merk.,  ibid,  1872,  671.— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii, 
1872,  174.— Aiken,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xv,  1872, 194.— Coues,  Key,  1872,  76. 

Sylma  arctica,  Aud.,  Orn.  Biog.  v,  1839,  .38,  pi.  393. 

Sialia  niacroptera^  Bd.,  Stansbury's  Rep.  1852,  314. 

fTo^.- Eastern  (bot-hills  of  the  Rooky  Mountains  to  the  Pacific,  chiefly  in  monntainons 
regions.  North  to  64^^ ;  sonth  to  Mexico.  Less  common  on  the  Pacific  slopes,  where 
S,  meooicana  prevails. 

Li9t  of  specimens. 


10194 
19339 

79 

Snake  River... 
Bighorn  River . 

S 

June  15, 1860 
June  6,1860 

F.V.Hayden. 
G.  H.Trook.. 

7.00 
7.00 

13.50 
12.50 

4.50 
4.50 

Lieutenant  Warren's  Expediii(m,—Q883-90y  Black  Hills. 

Later  £jpeditiona.—^4'S4,  Bitter  Cottonwood  Creek;  60682-6,  Fort  Bridger,  Sweet- 
water, and  Uintah  Mountains;  60939-47,  Green  River,  &c.;  61164,  Wyoming  (Schmidt 
and  Stevenson),    62330-2,  Idaho  and  Wyoming  (Merriam), 
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The  original  specimen  of  this  beautiful  species  came  from  Fort  Frank- 
liuy  Great  Bear  Lake,  as  described  and  figured  in  the  Fauna  Boreali- 
Ameiicana.  Dr.  Eichardson  observes  that  it  is  merely  a  summer  visitor 
to  the  Fur  Countries.  At  the  other  extreme  of  its  range,  about  the  Mex- 
ican border,  which,  so  far  as  known,  it  does  not  pass,  it  is  observed  only 
in  winter.  In  the  mountainous  portions  of  Arizona  I  found  it  rather 
uncommon,  and  only  late  in  the  autumn,  or  in  winter;  I  do  not  think 
it  breeds  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Whipple,  though  probably  it  does  so 
in  the  higher  mountains  not  far  distant.  Dr.  Oooper  noticed  its 
occurrence  in  numbers  about  San  Diego,  in  the  severe  winter  of  1861-'62; 
they  remained  until  February,  and  suddenly  disappeared.  "They  were 
at  that  time,'^  he  continues,  "sitting  perched  on  the  low  weeds  and 
bushes  about  the  plains,  often  quite  a  flock  together,  and  some  con- 
stantly hovering  like  blue  butterflies  over  the  grass,  at  a  height  often  of 
fifty  feet,  on  the  watch  for  insects.''  This  accords  pertectly  with  my 
own  observations.  The  same  naturalist  found  the  birds  numerous,  with 
lately  fledged  young,  about  Lake  Tahoe  and  the  summits  of  the  Sierra 
l^evada,  at  an  elevation  of  over  6,000  feet.  Colonel  McCall  speaks  of 
their  breeding  as  far  south  as  Santa  F6,  New  Mexico,  in  boxes  provided 
for  them,  just  like  our  Eastern  species.  Mr.  Holden  found  it  using  old 
woodpecker  holes,  ^nd,  in  one  instance,  four  eggs  were  deposited  in  an 
old  car-wheel.  The  habits  of  all  the  species  of  Sialia  are  essentially 
similar,  however  differently  they  may  be  carried  out  in  detail  according 
to  circumstances.  The  eggs  of  all  are  alike,  pale  blue  in  color,  and  can- 
not be  distinguished  with  any  certainty.  Those  of  the  present  species 
measure  0.90  to  0.95  in  length  by  about  0.70  in  breadth,  being  thus 
rather  larger  than  those  of  S.  sialiSj  which  average  about  0.85  by  0.68. 

Dr.  Hayden  procured  specimens  on  all  the  expeditions,  finding  the 
species  common  near  the  mountains;  "at  Laramie  Peak,  and  thence  to 
the  Black  Hills,  it  was  one  of  the  most  abundant  birds  noticed." 

Family  SYLVIID^ :  Sylvias. 

An  extensive  and  highly  characteristic  Old-World  family,  sparingly 
represented  in  the  New.  A  typical  Sylvine  has  been  lately  ascertained 
to  inhabit  this  country  (Phyllopnemte  borealisj  Blas.  ;  see  Tristram, 
Ibis,  1871,  231 ;  CouES,  Key,  77  j  P.  IcennicotUij  Bd.,  Trans.  Chic.  Acad, 
i,  313,  pi.  30,  f.  2,  Alaska).  The  exclusively  American  genus  Polioptila 
and  the  widely  dispersed  genus  Begulus  are  each  made  with  most  au- 
thors, the  type  of  a  subfamily. 

Subfamily  REOULiNiE:  Kinglets. 
EEGULUS  CALENDULA,  (Linn.)  Licht. 

Rnbj-erowned  Kinglet. 

Caletidula  pennsylvanioa,  Briss.,  Om.  iii,  584. 

Motacilla  calendula,  Lenn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  337.— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  994. 

Sylvia  calendula,  Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  549.— WiLS.,  Am.  Om.  i,  1808,  83,  pi.  5,  flg.  3. 

Begulus  calendula,  Light.,  Verzeichn.  1823.— Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1832,  415.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828, 
91 :  List,  1838 JL9.— AUD.,  Orn.  Biog.  li,  546,  pi.  195 ;  Syn.  1839, 83 ;  B.  Am.  ii,  1841, 
168,  pi.  133.-.WOODH.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853,  67.— ScL.,  P.  Z.  8. 1857, 202  j  1858, 300; 
1859, 362;  1860, 172  (varions Meidcan  localities).— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 226 ;  Rev. 
1H64,  66.— 'Kenn.,  p.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  1859,  pt.  iv,  24.— Heerm.,  ihid.  pt.  vi,  43.— 
Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860, 174.— Hayd.,  Rep.  1862,  159.— Coues  & 
Pkent»  Smiths.  Rep.  1861, 405.— Wheat.,  Ohio  Agric.  Rep.  I860.— Dress.,  Ibis, 
1866, 476.— COUKS,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  66.— Coop.,  Am.  Nat  iii,  1869,  32;  Pr. 
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Cal.  Acad.  1870, 75 ;  B.  Cal.  1870,  33.— Dall  &  Bank.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869, 
276.— Stev.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1870,  463.— Merr.,  ibid,  1872,  672.— Mayn., 
B.  Fla.  1872,  27.— Allen.  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872,  174.— Aiken,  Pr.  Boat.  Soc. 
XV,  1872, 195.— Trcppe,  ibid.  234.— CouES,  Key,  1872,  78.— Snow,  B.  Kana.  1873, 
4.— And  of  aathoro  generally. 

Beguloides  calendulay  Bp.,  Consp.  Av.  i,  1850,  292. 

Phyllobasileud  calendula,  Cab.,  Mas.  Hein.  1851,  33. 

Begulus  rubineus^  Yieill.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  ii,  1807,  49,  pis.  104, 105. 

Buby-orotofied  Wren,  Edw.,  Birds,  pi.  254,  f.  2.— Penn.,  Arct.  Zool.  ii,  No.  320.— Lath., 
Syn.  iv,  511. 

jHa6.— The  whole  of  North  America.  Sonth  through  Mexico  to  Central  America. 
Greenland  (Keinh.,  Ibis,  iii,  5).  Accidental  in  Europe  (Gould,  P.  Z.  S.  1858,  290; 
Breb,  B.  Eur.  ii,  109;  Harting,  Br.  B.  i,  1872, 107). 

Not  obtained  by  Captain  Raynolds'  Expedition. 

Lieutenant  Warren^s  Expedition. — 4683-85,  mouth  of  Big  Sioux  River. 

Later  .Er»cdt«<m«.— 60696-7,  Green  River  and  Little  Sandy ;  60948-57,  Green  River 
and  Henry's  Fork  {Schmidt  and  Stevenson),    02333-4,  Wyoming  {Merriam), 

The  range  of  this  species  proves  much  more  extensive  than  was  for- 
merly supposed,  as  shown  by  the  above  quotations.  I  have  traced  it 
along  the  Atlantic  coast  from  Labrador  to  South  Carolina,  found  it 
abundant  in  Arizona,  and  observed  it  during  the  migrations  in  Eastern 
Dakota.  Alaska  has  lately  been  added  to  the  list  of  quotations,  as  well 
as  various  places  in  Mexico  and  thence  to  Guatemala.  Mr.  Allen  states 
that  it  is  a  common  summer  resident  of  the  mountains  of  Colorado,  from 
9,000  feet  up  to  timber  line,  and  that  he  obtained  young  in  the  vicinity 
of  Mount  Lincoln  toward  the  end  of  July.  It  api)ear8  to  breed  mainly 
in  mountainous  regions  or  in  high  latitudes.  A  nest  is  said  to  have  been 
recently  discovered  in  Western  New  York  5  it  was  built  in  the  fork  of  a 
tree,  and  contained  young.  But  in  most  parts  of  the  United  States  the 
bird  is  a  migrant  only,  passing  through  in  large  numbers,  in  company 
with  B,  satrapa,  titmice,  and  various  warblers ;  frequenting  orchards, 
thickets  and  copses,  more  rarely  high,  open  woods.  It  is  incessant  in 
motion,  hopping  nimbly  in  search  of  the  minute  insects  and  larvse  which 
form  its  food,  uttering  its  weak  chirps.  It  winters  abundantly  all  along 
our  southern  border,  whence  it  retires  in  March,  reaching  the  Middle 
districts  by  the  end  of  that  month.  Some  linger  well  into  May,  and 
coine  into  full  song  before  they  leave.  Their  vocal  powers  are  remark- 
able for  such  small  birds ;  the  song  is  a  clear  and  pleasing  warble.  lu 
the  fall,  when  they  appear  in  still  greater  number  than  in  the  spring, 
many  linger  in  the  Middle  districts  until  the  second  week  in  November. 

There  has  been  some  discussion  respecting  a  supposed  sexual  differ- 
ence in  the  scarlet  crest  of  this  species.  But  the  fact  is  that  both  sexes 
possess  this  ornament ;  and  that  neither  gains  it  for  at  least  one  year  is 
proved  by  the  circumstance  that  in  the  spring  migrations  a  number  of 
individuals  are  found  with  the  head  perfectly  plain.  The  sexes  are  never 
positively  distinguishable  by  outward  characters.  In  this  respect  the 
species  differs  from  B.  mtrapa,  the  female  of  which  lacks  the  scarlet 
central  patch  in  the  yellow  of  the  crown. 

KEGULUS  SATEAPA,  Licht 

Golden-erested  KlDglet. 

Be^ulua  sairapa,  Light.,  Verzeiohn.  1823,  No.  410.— Bp.,  List,  1838, 19.— Aun.,  Syn.  1839, 
82 ;  B.  Am.  ii,  1841, 165,  pi.  132.— Woodh.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853, 67  (New  Mexico).— 
ScL.,  P.  Z.  8.  1857,  212  (Orizaba).— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  227;  Rev.  1864,  65.— 
Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860, 174.— Baed.,  J.  f.  O.  iv,  33,  pi.  1,  fig.  8 
(egg.  Labrador).— CouES  &  Prent.,  Smiths.  Rep.  1861, 405  (Washington,  D.  C, 
wintering). — Lord,  Pr.  Roy.  Art.  Inst.  1864,  114  (Vancouver). — Dress.,  Ibis, 
1865, 476  (Texas).— CouEs,  Pr.  Phil.  Acad.  1866, 66  (Arizona).— Dall  &  Bank., 
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Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  277  (Alaska).— Coop.,  Am.  Nat.  iii,  1869, 32  (Montana) ; 

B.  Cal.  i,  IS70,  :«J.— Aiken;  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xv,  lb72,  195  (Eastern  Colorado).— 

Trippe,  ibid,  234  (Iowa).— Aixen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871, 2(>0  (Florida).— Mayn., 

B.  Fla.  1872,  25.— CouES,  Key,  1872,  78,  tig.  19.— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  4.— And 

of  authors  generally. 
Regulus  salrapa  var.  olivtucensy  Bd.,  Rev.  1864,  65  (in  text). 
Salvia  regulus,  Wils.,  Am.  Oru.  i,  1808,  126,  pi.  8,  f.  2. 
Begalui  oriBtatus,  Vieill.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  ii,  1807,  50,  pi.  106.— Bp.  Syn.  1828,  91.— NuTT., 

Man.  i,  1832,  420.— AuD.,  Orn.  Biog.  ii,  1834,  476,  pi.  183. 
Regulus  tricolor,  Nctt.,  Man.  i,  1832,  420. 
(?)  Regulus  cuvicri,  AuD.,  Orn.  Biog.  i,  1832,  288,  pi.  55;  Syn.  1839,  82:  B.  Am.  ii,  1841, 

163,  pi.  131.— NuTT.,  Man.  i,  1832,  416.— Bp.,  List,  1838,  19. 

Baft.- North  America  at  large.    Mexico. 
Not  observed  by  any  of  the  Expeditions. 

With  a  range  somewhat  corresponding  to  that  or  B.  calendula,  and 
nearly  as  extensive,  this  species  is  rather  more  northerly.  Thus,  it 
winters  abundantly  in  the  Middle  States,  and  even  as  far  north  as  Mas- 
sachusetts, on  the  Atlantic  side:  while  on  the  Pacific  it  occurs  at  the 
same  season  at  least  as  high  as  Washington  Territory.  Its  winter  range 
extends  to  our  southern  borders,  and  into  Mexico,  but  not,  so  far  as  we 
now  know,  to  Central  America.  Similarly,  nothing  is  known  with  cer- 
tainty of  its  breeding  anywhere  in  the  United  States,  though  it  proba- 
bly will  be  found  to  do  so  in  mountainous  regions  toward  our  northerh 
border.  It  has  been  found  nesting  in  IN^ewfouudland  by  Audubon,  and 
in  Labrador,  according  to  Baedecker,  who  notices  the  eggy  as  above ; 
but  I  have  never  myself  seen  an  authentic  specimen. 

At  a  very  early  age  the  crown  is  perfectly  plain,  but  it  soon  shows  the 
golden  of  both  sexes,  and  subsequently  the  flame-color  of  the  male. 
There  appears  to  be  little  probability  that  B.  cuvieri  will  be  established 
as  a  species,  and  nothing  to  show  that  the  true  B.  cristatm  of  E'lrope 
occurs  in  this  country,  though  it  is  so  given  by  Nuttall. 

Subfamily  Polioptilin^ :  Onatcatchers. 

POLIOPTILA  CCERULEA,  (Linn.)  Scl. 

Blae-gray  Gnat-catcher. 

Moiacilla  ccerulea,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  43.— Gm.,  Svst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  992. 

Siflvia  oarulea,  Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  540.--Vieill.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  ii,  1807, 30,  pi.  88.— 
Bp.,  Syn.  18Si8,  85. 

Musmcapa  oarulea,  Wius.,  Am.  Orn.  ii,  1810, 164,  pi.  18,  f.  3.— Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1832, 297.— 
AuD.,  Om.  Biog.  i,  l831,  431,  pi.  84. 

Culidvora  comilea,  Bp.,  List,  1838,  24.— AuD.,  Syn.  1839,  46 ;  B.  Am.  i,  1840, 244,  pi.  70.— 
GiRAUD,  B.  L.  1. 1844, 46.— Bp.,  C.  Av.  i,  1850,  31G.-Cab.,  J.  f.  0. 1855, 471  (Cuba). 

Stflvania  ceerulea,  Nctt.,  Man.  i,  2d  ed.  1840,  337. 

FoliopHla  caarulea,  Scl.,  Pr.  Z.  S.  1855,  11,— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  380;  Rev.  1864,  74.— 
Heerh.,  p.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  pt.  vi,  1859,  39.--Hayd.,  Rep.  1862, 164.— CouES  & 
Prent.,  Smiths.  Rep.  1861,  411.— Dkess.,  Ibis,  1865,  231.— CouES,  Pr.  Phila.. 
Acad.  1866, 66.— Allen,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iv,  1864,  83.— Coues,  iUd,  v,  1808,  268.— 
Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866, 283.— Turn.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869, 21.— Lawr,,  Ann. 
Lye.  N.  Y.  ix,  1869, 199  (Yucatan).— Coop.,  Pr.  Cal.  Acad.  1870, 75 ;  B.  Cal.  1870, 
35.— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871, 261 ;  iii,  1872, 124.— Scott,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xv, 
1872.— Trippe,  ibid,  236  (Iowa).— Mayn.,  B.  Fla.  1872, 28.— Coues,  Key,  1872,. 
78.— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  6. 

Moiadlla  oana,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  973. 

Sylvia  cana,  Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  543. 

Culidvora  mexicana,  Bp.,  Consp.  Av.  i,  1850,  316  ( 9 ;  not  of  Cassin). 

Poliopiila  mexicana,  Scl.,  Pr.  Z.  S.  1859,  363,  373. 

^o^.— United  States  from  Atlantic  to  Pacific ;  north  to  Southern  New  England^ 
and  on  the  Pacific  side  to  42^.  Mexico,  and  south  to  Guatemala.  Cuba.  Bahamas. 
Winters  along  the  Southern  United  States  border  (Florida,  Colorado  Valley,  &c.). 

Not  obtained  by  Captain  Raynolds'  Expedition,  nor  by  any  of  the  later  ones. 

Lieutenant  Warren^ a  Estpeditim, — 4682,  Bald  Island. 
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There  is  a  variance  in  the  accounts  of  the  northern  limit  of  this 
species.  Audubon  says  that  he  "saw  it  on  the  border-line  of  U|)per 
Canada,  along  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie."  The  Eev.  W.  B.  O.  Peabody's 
Report  (p.  297)  gives  it,  on  Dr.  Brewer's  authority,  as  found  in  Massa- 
chusetts, and  as  far  north  as  the  Canada  line.  Mr.  Allen  states  it  has 
been  found  *'in  New  York  north  of  the  latitude  of  Boston,  as  well  as 
in  Nova  Scotia  and  in  Connecticut."  I  do  not  know  who  is  responsible  for 
this  Nova  Scotia  quotation,  and  cannot  verify  it;  the  others  are  doubt- 
less authentic.  Its  natural  limit  appears  to  be  the  Connecticut  Valley 
and  corresponding  latitudes,  but  it  is  rare  or  casual  north  of  the  Middle 
State*.  Mr.  Trippe  enumerates  it  among  the  birds  of  Iowa,  but  did  not 
find  it  in  Minnesota.  Dr.  D.  W.  Prentiss  and  I  found  it  very  common 
about  Washington,  D.  C. ;  it  comes  there  early  in  April,  just  before  the 
trees  are  leafy,  and  stays  well  through  September.  Mr.  Allen  records 
it  among  the  winter  birds  of  Florida;  Audubon,  among  the  summer 
birds  of  Louisiana,  arriving  in  March.  Dr.  Ilayden  found  one  specimen, 
as  above  noted.  Mr.  Allen  notes  it  from  Florida  in  winter,  and  from 
Eastern  Kansas  in  May.  I  found  it  rarely  in  Arizona;  it  reaches  Fort 
Whipple  (latitude  about  350)  in  April.  Dr.  Copper  states  that  it  win- 
ters in  the  Colorado  Valley,  and  that  it  has  beeii  taken  as  far  north  as 
Yreka,  Cal.  (near  42°),  in  May.  Southward  it  extends  through  Mexico 
to  Guatemala  (the  so-called  P.  mexicana).  Our  olher  two  species,  P. 
melanura  and  P.  plumbea,  are  not  known  to  come  anywhere  near  the 
Missouri  region,  being  restricted  to  the  Southwestern  United  States. 
Both  occur  in  Arizona. 

Although  familiar  with  this  elegant  little  bird,  I  never  recognized  its 
song,  nor  was  I  aware  of  its  vocal  powers  until  recently,  when  my  at- 
tention was  attracted  by  Mr.  Maynard's  agreeable  description:  '*!  was 
walking  in  a  narrow  path  through  a  hummock,  which  lies  back  of  the 
old  Ibrt  at  Miami,  Florida,  and  had  paused  to  observe  a  female  of  this 
species,  when  I  heard  a  low  warbling  which  sounded  like  the  distant 
song  of  some  bird  I  had  never  heard  before.  I  listened  attentively,  but 
could  make  nothing  of  it,  and  advanced  a  few  paces  when  I  heard  it 
more  plainly.  This  time  it  appeared  to  come  from  above  me,  and  look- 
ing upward  I  saw  a  male  Gnat-catcher  hopping  nimbly  from  limb  to 
limb  on  some  small  trees  which  skirted  the  woods.  Although  he  was 
but  a  short  distance  away,  I  was  obliged  to  watch  the  motion  of  his  lit- 
tle throat  before  I  became  convinced  that  this  music  came  from  him.  It 
•  was  even  so,  and  nothing  could  be  more  appropriate  to  the  delicate 
marking  and  size  of  the  tiny,  fairy-like  bird,  than  the  silvery  warble 
which  filled  the  air  with  sweet  continuous  melody.  I  was  completely 
surprised,  for  I  never  imagined  that  any  bird  was  capable  of  producing 
notes  so  soft  an<l  low,  yet  each  one  given  with  such  distinctness  that  the 
ear  could  catch  every  part  of  the  wondrous  and  complicated  song.  I 
watched  him  for  some  time,  but  he  never  ceased  singing  save  when  he 
sprang  into  the  air  to  catch  some  passing  insect.  The  female  seemed  to 
enjoy  the  musical  efforts  that  were  accomplished  for  her  benefit,  for  she 
drew  gradually  nearer,  until  the  alighted  upon  the  t^ame  tree  with  her 
mate.  At  this  moment  she  took  alarm  and  flew  a  short  distance,  fol- 
lowed by  her  mate.  As  I  walked  away  I  could  hear  the  murmur  of  the 
love-song  till  it  became  indistinguishable  from  the  gentle  rustling  of  the 
leaves  around."  Mr.  Maynard  gives  the  following  description  of  a  nest 
of  the  Blue-gray  Gnat-catcher,  taken  May  23d,  in  South  Carolina:  "It  is 
composed  of  fine  stalks  of  some  delicate  plants,  which  are  mixed  with 
thistle-down,  and  woven  together  with  cob- webs.  The  whole  is  formed 
into  a  neat  structure,  and  smoothly  covered  with  gray  lichens  which  are 
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also  kept  in  place  with  the  tine  silk  of  spider-webs,  after  the  manner 
of  the  Wood  Pewee  or  the  Hummingbird.  It  is  lined  with  thistle- 
down and  lichens.  The  interior  is  somewhat  purse-shaped,  foi*  the  mouth 
is  contracted.  The  nest  strikingly  reminds  one  of  that  of  a  Humming- 
bird, only  it  is  much  larger,  being,  in  fact,  very  large  for  the  species  to 
which  it  belongs;  yet  its  beautiful  finish  does  credit  to  its  delicate  archi- 
te<5t.  Eggs  from  four  to  six  in  number,  short  oval  in  form,  pure  white  in 
color,  spotted  and  blotched  irregularly  with  reddish,  brown  nmber  and 
lilac.  Dimensions  from  0.46  by  O.CO  to  0.43  by  0.56.''  The  egg  varies 
greatly  in  amount  of  speckling,  which,  however,  is  generally  pretty 
evenly  distributed.  Blown  specimens  frequently  offer  a  faint  bluish 
cast.  Two  specimens  I  measured  were  0.60  by  0.47  and  0.58  by  0.48, 
respectively. 

Family  PARID.^:  Titmice. 

LOPHOPHANES  BICOLOR,  (Linn.)  Bp. 
Tafled  Tltmonse. 

Pfirus  hicolor,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  340.— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  178H,  1005.— Lath.,  lud. 
Orn.  ii,  1720,  567.— Wils.,  Am.  Oid.  i,  Ib'Ot*,  137,  pi.  8,  f.  5.— Bp.,  Jouni.  Pliila. 
Acad,  iv,  1825,  225;  Syn.  1828,  100;  List,  1838,  20.— AuD.,  Oiu.  Biofr.  i,  15^31, 
199 ;  V,  1839,  472 ;  pi.  39;  Syn.  1839,  78 ;  B.  Am.  ii,  1841,  143,  pi.  125.-Nu'iT., 
Man.  i,  1832,  236. — Linsley,  Am.  Journ.  Sci.  xliv,  1843,  255  (Connecticut).— 
GiRAUD,  B.  L.  I.  1844,  78. 

Lophophanes  hicohr,  Bp.,  Conep.  Av.  i,  1850, 228— Cass.,  111.  i,  1853, 18.— WooDH.,  Sit^r. 
Rep.  1853,  68.— Maxim.,  J.  f.  O.  1^58,  117.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  18.'8,  384;  Rev.  1864, 
73.— C0UE8  &  Prent..  Smiths.  Rep.  18G1,  411  —Ha yd.,  Rep.  1802, 174— Allen, 
Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iv,  1H64,  83.— CouES,  ibid,  v,  18G8,  279.— Law«.,  Ann.  Lvc.  N.  Y. 
viii,  1866,  283.— Turn.  B.  E.  Pa.  18G9,  21.— Ghegg,  Pr.  Elmira  Acad.  1870  (Che- 
mung County,  N.Y.,  rare).— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  lb7 1,261  (Tlorida);  iii,  1872, 
125(Kan8a8).— Scott,  Pr.  Bobt.  Soc.  xv,  1872  (West  Vir^^rinia).— Trippe,  ibid.  236 
(Iowa,  resident).- Mayn..  B.  Fla.  1872,  32.— Coue8,  Kcy^  1872,  80,  fig.  21.— 
Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  6  (resident). 

B€Bolaphu8  hicolor,  Cab.,  Mas.  Hein.  1851,  91. 

Lcphophanes  missouriensiSj  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  384  (in  text). 

Hob. — Eastern  United  States.  North  to  the  Connecticut  Valley,  rarely  (Tf  to  Nova 
Scotia,  AuD.),  and  Iowa.  West  to  Kansas  and  Nebraska.  Resident  throughout  its 
range. 

Not  obtained  by  Captain  Raynolds'  Expedition,  nor  by  the  later  ones. 

Lieutenant  Warren's  Expedition.— 4731  f  St.  Joseph,  Missouri. 

In  respect  of  latitudinal  distribution  the  Tufted  Titmouse  offers  much 
the  same  case  as  the  Blue-gray  Gnat-catcher — both  birds  appear  to  be 
characteristic  of  a  certain  faunal  area,  beyond  which  they  rarely,  if  ever, 
pass.  It«  northern  limit  appears  to  be  the  Connecticut  Valley,  for  Aud- 
ubon's Nova  Scotian  record  requires  confirmation.  The  species  belongs 
distinctively  to  the  Eastern  Province,  reaching  only  to  the  Lower  Mis- 
souri, Eastern  Kansas,  and  Nebraska.  Mr.  Allen  says  that  it  was  '^  one  of 
the  most  numerously  represented  and  most  noisy  species  met  with  at 
Leavenworth.^  Though  so  restricted  in  its  northward  range,  it  is  a 
hardy  bird,  not  migratory,  remaining  in  abundance  in  the  Middle  dis- 
tricts throughout  the  year.  It  shares  the  restless,  noisy,  and  inquisitive 
characters  of  the  family  to  which  it  belongs.  The  eggs,  of  the  usual 
shape  in  this  group,  are  five  or  six  in  number,  deposited  in  various  holes 
and  crannies;  they  measure  about  0.70  by  0.55  inches,  are  white,  and 
thickly  and  pretty  evenly  sprinkled  with  minute  dots  of  reddish-brown. 
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20  PARID^ — ^PARUS   ATRICAPILLUS. 

LOPHOPHANES  INORNATUS,  (Gamb.)  Cass. 
Piain-erested  Titmoase. 

Pams  inornatusj  Gamb.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad,  ii,  1845,  265 ;  ibid,  iii,  1847, 154 ;  Joom.  Phila. 

Acad,  i,  1847,  35,  pi.  8. 
Lophqphanea  inomaiva,  Cass.,  111.  i,  1853,  19.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  386  j  Rev.  1864,  78.— 

SCL.,  Cat.  1862, 14.— Heerm.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  1859,  pt.  vi,  42.— Coues,  Pr.  Phila. 

Acad.  1866,  79.— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  42.— Aiken,  Pr.  Boat.  Soc.  1872,  195 

(Eastern  Colorado).— Coues,  Key,  1872,  80,  fig.  22. 
Hah. — Black  Hills  to  the  Pacific,  and  southward  in  the  United  States. 

This  species,  which  was  not  observed  by  either  of  the  expeditions,  is 
brought  into  the  present  connection  by  the  researches  of  Mr.  O.  E.  Aiken, 
who  found  it  a  "common  wiiit<3r  resident"  in  Eastern  Colorado.  I 
found  it  to  be  an  abundant  species  in  Upper  Arizona,  where  it  is 
apparently  resident,  though  more  frequently  observed  in  winter.  Its 
habits  are  precisely  the  same  as  those  of  its  Eastern  congener. 

PARUS  ATRICAPILLUS,  Linn, 
Black-capped  Chickadee. 

Parus  atrioapillus,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  341.— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  1, 1788, 1008.— Lath., 
Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  566.— FoRST.,  Philos.  Trans.  Ixii,  1772, 407.— Wils.,  Am.  Orn. 
i,  1808, 134,  pl.  8,  f.  4.-BP.,  Journ.  Phila.  Acad.  1825,  254 ;  Syn.  1828, 100  ;  List, 
183H,  20.— Sw.  «&  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  226.— Aud.,  Orn.  Biog.  iv,  1838,  pl. 
353,  f.  3;  Svn.  1839,  79 ;  B.  Am.  ii,  1841, 146,  pl.  126.— Cass.,  111.  1«>3, 17.— Bd., 
B.  N.  A.  ia58,  390.— (f)  Maxim.,  J.  f.  O.  1858, 119.— Woodh.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853, 
68  (Indian  Territory).— Allen,  Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  1868, 493  (Iowa).— Trippe,  Pr. 
Ess.  Inst  vi,  1871.  115  (Minnesota) ;  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xv,  1872,  236  (Iowa).— 
MclLWR.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1866,  88  (Canada  We8t).—ALLEN.  ihid.  iv,  1864, 69.— 
Verr.,  ibid,  iii,  1862, 150  (Maine,  breeds).— Boardm.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  ix,  1862, 
126  (Maine,  breeds).- Allen,  Bnll.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871,261  (critical).— Mayn.,  Pr. 
Bost.  Soc.  xiv,  1871  (New  Hampshire,  breeding) :  B.  Fla.  1872,  30.— Turn.,  B. 
E.  Pa.  1869,  21.— Dall  &  Bann.,  Tt.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869, 280  (Alaska).— Coues, 
Key,  1872,  81,  fig.  25.— Snow,  B.  Kaus,  1873,  6. 

Peddle  atticapillua,  Bp.,  Consp.  A  v.  i,  1850,  230.— Cab.,  Mus.  Hein.  i,  1851,  91.— Coues, 
Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  vi,  186S,  279. 

Parus  palustriSf  Nltt.,  Man.  i,  1832,  79. 

Hab, — Eastern  United  States,  rather  northerly,  and  thence  to  Alaska.  Replaced  in 
Southern  United  States  (Maryland  and  Illinois,  southward)  by  var.  cai-oUnensis,  and  in 
most  of  the  Missouri  region  by  var.  sepUntrionalis. 

This  form  was  not  noticed  by  either  Expedition. 

The  typical  Chickadee  occupies  bat  a  limited  area  of  the  Missouri 
region,  being  mostly  replaced  by  the  larger,  more  hoary,  and  longer- 
tailed  form.  It  is,  however;  quoted  from  Kansas,  Western  Iowa,  and 
Minnesota,  as  above.  The  var.  carolinensis  represents  the  opposite  ex- 
treme, characterized  by  its  small  size,  little  hoariness,  tendency  to 
greater  extension  of  the  black  on  the  throat,  and  particularly  by  the 
shortness  of  its  tail,  which  is  commonly  less  in  length  than  the  wing. 
It  is  the  common  resident  species  as  far  north  as  Washington,  D.  C, 
where  Dr.  Prentiss  and  myself  were  probably  mistaken  in  supposing 
the  true  atrieapillus  to  occur.  The  Titmouse  builds  a  nest  of  mosses 
and  various  other  soft  vegetable  substances,  lining  it  with  hair  or  feath- 
ers ;  it  is  snugly  hidden  in  the  hole  of  a  tree.  The  eggs  are  numerous — 
five  or  six — white,  with  a  delicate  rosy  blush  when  fresh,  speckled  all 
over,  but  most  thickly  at  the  larger  end,  with  reddish-brown.  They 
usually  dig  a  hole  for  themselves,  almost  like  woodpeckers,  choosing  a 
decayed  tree  easily  excavated  after  the  bark  is  drilled  through;  the 
cavity  is  of  large  size,  though  with  a  small  entrance.  They  also  often 
occupy  knot-holes,  which  they  find  to  suit  their  purposes,  and  simi- 
lar retreats  of  various  sorts. 
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PARm^ PARUS   ATRICAPILLUS   VAR.    SEPTENTRIONALIS.      21 

PAEUS  ATEICAPILLUS  var.  SEPTENTRIONALIS,  (Harris)  Alien. 

Lons-tailed  Chickadee. 

Farm  BeptentrionaliSy  Harris,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1845,  SOO.—Cass.,  111.  i,  1853, 17,  80,  pi. 

14.— Bd.,  B.  N.  a  1858,389.— Scl.,  Cat.  A.  B.  1861, 14.— Hayd.,  Rep.  1862, 164.— 

Bd.,  Rev.  1864,  79.— Stev.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Suiv.  Ter.  1870,  464.— Aiken,  Pr.  Bost. 

Soc.  XV,  1872,  195.— Snow,  B.  Kan».  1873,  6. 
Parus  atricapilltu  var.  aeptentrionalis.  Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872, 174. — Coues,  Key, 

1872,  81. 
Parus  aeptentrionalis  var.  albescensj  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858*,  p.  xxxvil. — Coop.,  Am.  Nat.  iii, 

^"^9,74. 


Hah. — Kansas  and  Missoari  to  the  Rocky  Monntains.  Northward  to  the  For  Coan- 
tries.  Southward  in  alpine  regions  to  New  Mexico.  Up  mountains  to  the  limit  of 
arboreal  vegetation.  . 

Not  obtained  by  Captain  Raynolds'  Expedition. 

Lieutenant  Warren^s  Expedition.— 0827-8,  Black  Hills;  4732,  Fort  Leavenworth;  4733, 
Big  Nemaha  River. 

later  iSacpedifioiw.— 60433,  Bitter  Cottonwood;  60693-4,  60961-8,  Fort  Bridger,  Green 
River,  &c. 

A  part  of  these  specimens  are  from  the  same  area  and  nearly  the  same 
locality  as  Mr.  Harris's  originals. 

Since  I  have  been  on  the  Upper  Missouri  I  have  taken  pains  to  secure 
and'  measure  carefully  a  number  of  the  Titmice  of  the  region.  They  are 
all  large,  averaging  5.50  in  length,  with  wing  from  2.40  to  2.75,  and  tail 
from  2.60  to  2.80 ;  the  hoariness  of  the  wings  and  tail  is  conspicuous.  I 
have  found  no  tail  quite  3  inches  long,  but  that  dimension  is  shown  by 
a  specimen  in  my  cabinet  from  the  mountains  of  New  Mexico ;  I  doubt 
that  this  length  is  ever  exceeded. 

The  specific  identity  of  the  various  current  "species"  of  North  Amer- 
ican Black-capped  and  -throated  Titmice  seems  to  have  been  first  recog- 
nized, or  rather  suspected,  by  the  late  Dr.  Henry  Bryant  (Pr.  Bost. 
Soc.  1865,  368),  well  known  as  one  of  the  most  accomplished  ornitholo- 
gists of  this  country.  But  it  remained  for  Mr.  Allen  to  prove  the  point 
and  explain  the  natural  co-ordination  of  the  several  forms.  Measur- 
ing twenty-seven  specimens,  all  from  Massachusetts,  he  finds  the  total 
length  to  vary  an  inch — ^from  4.70  to  5.75  5  the  extent  to  be  equally  va- 
riable—7.50  to  8.60;  the  wing  to  vary  from  2.33  to  2.63;  the  tail  from 
2.15  to  2.67.  These  extremes  embrace  the  dimensions  of  both  ^'septen- 
trionalis^  and  ^^ caroUnemis^^  which  are  thus  shown  to  intergrade  with 
atricapillus  proper.  We  can  only  predicate  a  variety  by  taking  an  aver- 
age: ^^  carolinensis^  is  the  smaller,  because  more  southern,  form,  with 
a  minimum  of  hoariness;  ^^septentrionalis^^  is  the  other  extreme;  it 
shows  an  average  length  of  tail  above  the  average  of  typical  o.tricapillit8y 
and  an  extreme  of  length  that  the  latter  never  presents. 

I  find  that,  as  Dr.  Hayden  says,  this  bird  is  veiy  abundant  in  the 
river-bottom  all  along  the  Missouri,  where  it  is  one  of  the  few  birds  that 
endure  the  rigors  of  winter  in  this  bleak  region.  I  observed  it  in  small 
restless  flocks,  generally  in  the  shrubbery,  in  company  with  tree  spar- 
rows, which  are  also  abundant  at  that  season.  During  the  winter  they 
have  only  the  characteristic  ''chickadee"  note,  but  in  spring,  at  the 
approach  of  the  breeding  season,  they  utter  a  peculiarly  soft  long-drawn 
note  of  two  syllables,  somewhat  different  in  intonation  from  that  of  the 
common  species.  Mr.  Allen  found  this  form  in  Eastern  and  Middle 
Kansas;  in  the  mountains  of  Colorado,  up  to  about  11,000  feet;  in  Wy- 
oming; and  in  Utah.  It  occupies  alpine  regions  as  far  south  as  New 
Mexico. 

Dr.  Cooper  quotes  var.  ocoidentalis  from  the  Eocky  Mountains  of 
Montana. 
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22  PARIDiE — ^PARUS   MONTANUS,    PARUS   RUFESCENS. 

PARUS  MONTANUS,  Gamb. 
Monntain  Chickadee ;  White-browed  Chickadee. 

Parus  Monianus,  Gamb.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad,  i,  1843,  259;  1847,  155;  Journ.  i,  1847, 35,  pi.  8, 
f.  1.— Cass.,  111.  i,  18.53,  18.— Woodh.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853,  68  (San  Francisco  Mta., 
breeding). — Newb.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi,  ltS7,  79.— Heerm.,  iWd.  x,  pt.  vi,  1659, 
42.~Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  394.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860,  194.— 
Bd.,  Rev.  1864,  82.— Coop.,  Am.  Nat.  iii,  1869,  75  (Montana) ;  B.  Cal.  1870. 
46.— Stev.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1870,  464.— Merk.,  ibid.  1872,  672.— Allen, 
Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872,  174  (Colorado).— AiK EN,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xv,  1872, 195 
(Colorado).-COUES,  Key,  1872,  81. 

Pwcile  montanusj  Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  79  (Arizona). 

Not  obtained  by  either  of  the  earlier  Expeditions. 

Later  Expeditions.— QOQdb,  Uintah  Mountains;  62349-52,  Idaho  and  Wyoming. 

Readily  distinguished  among  its  allies  by  the  white  superciliary 
stripe,  it  is  a  common  and  generally  distributed  inhabitant  of  the 
higher  lands  of  the  two  western  United  States  Provinces.  Its  habits 
are  exactly  like  those  of  the  common  Chickadee.  Mr.  Aiken  saw  it  in 
flocks  occasionally  through  the  winter,  remarking  that  it  frequents  the 
shrubbery  of  the  mountain  sides,  but  is  not  found  on  the  lowlands. 
3rr.  Allen  observed  it  at  intervals  throughout  the  mountains  of  Colorado, 
from  about  8,000  feet  up  to  the  timber  line,  but  much  less  numerously 
than  the  common  species.  Mr.  Merriam  remarks:  "T^ton  Canon  was 
the  first  place  where  we  observed  this  species,  probably  because  it  was 
the  first  where  we  found  coniferous  trees.  It  is  also  an  abundant  species 
in  the  Fire-hole  Basin,  and  from  the  sources  of  Snake  Kiver  to  where  it 
leaves  the  wooded  mountain-bides.^  I  found  the  bird  common  in  various 
coniferous  mountainous  tracts  in- New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  where  it  is 
resident.    Habits  not  peculiar ;  egg  not  seen. 

PARUS  RUEESCENS,  Towns. 
Chestnut-backed  Chickadee. 

Pants  rufescensy  Towns.,  Journ.  Phila.  Acad.  1837, 190.— Aud.,  On.  Biog.  iv,  1838, 1^1, 
pi.  353.— AUD.,  Svn.  1839,  80.— AuD.,  B.  Am.  ii,  1841, 158,  pi.  129.— Cass.,  B.  Cal. 
&  Tex.  1853,  18.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  394.— Hkekm.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  1859,  pt 
vi,  43.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  Nat.  Hist.  Wash.  Ter.  I860.  194.— Bd..  Rev.  1864,  83.— 
Dall  &  Bann.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  280  (Sitka).— Coop.,  Am.  Nat.  iu, 
18G9,  75  (Montana).— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  47.— Coues,  Key,  1872,  81. 

Pcccile  rufescensj  Bp.,  Consp.  Av.  i,  1850,  230. 

^a&.— Especially  Cascade  and  Coast  ran/i^es  to  the  Pacific,  from  Sitka  to  Santa  Cruz, 
hut  also  extending  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  {Cooper).  (In  Northern  Alaska  P.  hudaanicut 
is  found  instead.) 

The  centre  of  abundance  of  this  species  appears  to  be  in  Washington 
Territory,  where  Drs.  Cooper  and  Suckley  found  it  extremely  common, 
in  coniferous  and  other  evergreen  forests,  and  resident.  It  is  stated  to 
breed  in  holes  in  decayed  trunks,  and  its  habits,  as  described,  are  the 
same  as  those  of  its  congeners.  I  have  never  seen  it  alive,  nor  was  it 
met  with  by  either  expedition  5  but  Dr.  Cooper  has  extended  its  previ- 
ously recorded  range  to  Montana, 
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PARIDiE — ^PSALTRIPARUS   PLUMBEUS,   SITTIl)^.  23 

PSALTEIPARUS  PLUMBEUS,  Bd. 
Leaden  Tltmoase* 

PsaUria  plunibeay  Bd.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad,  vii,  1854,  118  (Colorado  Chiquito,  ArizJ. 

Fsaltriparus  plumbeua,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  398 ;  Rev.  1864,  79.— Kenn.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  x, 
1859,  pt.  iv,  «5,  pi.  33,  f.  2.— CouES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  18GC,  79.--CooP.,  B.  Cal.  i, 
1870,  49.— Stev.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1870,  464  (Green  River).— Aiken,  Pr. 
Boat.  Soc.  1872, 195  (Eastern  Colorado).— CoUES,  Key,  1872,  82. 

jH(0r5.— Southern  Rocky  Mountain  re^on. 
Not  obtained  by  the  earlier  Expeditions. 
Later  Expeditions, — Green  River  (Stevenson). 

The  distinctive  characters  of  this  species  are  not  strong,  and  it  would 
not  be  surprising  if  it  should  prove  only  a  geographical  race  of  the  Pa- 
cific coast  species,  P.  minimm. 

According  to  Mr.  Aiken,  small  flocks  of  the  Leaden  Titmouse  were 
occasionally  seen  during  the  winter  in  the  foot-hills  of  Eastern  Colorado, 
among  shrubbery.  This,  with  Mr.  Stevencon's  record,  considerably  ex- 
tends its  known  range,  hitherto  confined  to  Arizona.  In  that  country  I 
found  it  abundant.  Mr.  Aiken  is,  I  think,  mistaken  in  stating  that  the 
iris  of  the  male  is  brown,  and  that  of  the  female  yellow ;  this  difference 
being  entirely  fortuitous,  independent  of  sex  or  age,  and  perhaps  anal- 
ogous to  the  diverse  coloration  of  the  bill  in  many  species  of  Jays ;  at 
least  such  was  my  conclusion  after  examining  many  specimens.  It  is 
a  resident  of  the  mountains  of  Arizona,  where  it  braves  the  rigors  of 
winter  without  apparent  inconvenience,  though  one  is  tempted  to  won- 
der how  such  a  tiny  body,  no  larger  than  the  end  of  one's  thumb,  can 
retain  its  animal  heat  during  exposure  to  cold  that  sometimes  destroys 
large  birds  like  the  raven.  It  is  a  sociable  little  creature,  generally 
going  in  companies  of  from  half  a  dozen  to  fifty,  actively  engaged  in 
their  search  for  minute  insects,  and  continually  calling  to  each  other 
with  their  curiously  squeaky  notes.  It  scarcely  knows  fear  in  the  pres- 
ence of  man,  and  will  continue  its  busy  search  though  an  observer  may 
be  standing  within  a  few  feet  of  it.  I  found  it  ofteuest  in  the  shrubbery 
of  the  hillsides  and  the  dense  undergrowth  which  fills  the  ravines  5  it 
appeared  to  have  little  fancy  for  the  higher  growths  of  oak  or  pine.  It 
is  surprising  what  large  insects  this  little  creature  will  sometimes  cap- 
ture 5  I  saw  one  struggling  with  a  caterpillar  nearly  as  long  as  its  own 
body,  and  it  succeeded,  after  great  exertion,  in  disposing  of  the  big 
mouthful.  The  nest  and  eggs  I  have  never  seen,  nor  am  I  aware  that 
they  have  been  discovered;  but  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  they  do  not 
differ  essentially  from  those  of  P.  minimus.  This  bird  builds  an  aston- 
ishingly large  nest  for  sucrfa  wee  creature — a  long  purse  woven  of  soft 
tree-moss  and  lichens,  some  six  or  eight  inches  long,  suspended  by  the 
contracted  brim  from  a  forked  twig.  The  eggs,  six  or  eight  in  number, 
measure  about  0.58  by  0.44,  and  differ  from  those  of  the  genus  Parus  in 
being  pure  white,,  without  any  markings. 

Family  SITTID^ :  Nuthatches. 

SITTA  OAROLINENSIS,  Lath. 

White-bellied  Nuthatch. 

S^ita  europcBa  var.  carolinensiSyGyi.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  440. 

Siila  caroHnensis,  Lath.,  lud.  Orn.  i,  1790, 262.— WiLS.,  Am.  Orn.  i,  1808,  10,  pi.  2,  f.  3.— 
Bp.,  JourD.  Phila.  Acad.  1825,  p.  — ;  Syn.  1828,  96 ;  List,  la'iS.  10 ;  Consp.  i,  la^O, 
227.— Nun.,  Man.  i,  1832,  581.— Aud.,  Om.  Biog.  ii,  1834,  299  j  v,  1839,  473 ;  pi. 
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24  SITTID^ SITTA   CAROLINENSIS   VAR.   ACULEATA. 

152.— AUD.,  Syu.  1839,  167.— AUD.,  B.  Am.  iv,  1842, 175,  pi.  247.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A. 
1858,  374,  pi.  33,  tig.  4 ;  Rev.  1864, 86.— Maxim.,  J.  f.  O.  vi,  1858, 106.— Scl.,  Ibis, 
Apr.  1865.— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872,  174  (Eastern  Kansas).— Snow,  B. 
Kans.  1873,  6.— Scott,  Pr.  Bosfc.  Soc.  Oct.  1872  (breeding  in  mountains  of  West 
Virginia).— Trippe,  ibid.  1872,  236  (Iowa).— Mayn.,  B.  Fla.  1872,  35.— CouES, 
Key,  1872,  83,  tig.  26 ;  and  of  writers. 
Siita  melanocephalaf  Vieiix.,  Gal.  Ois.  i,  1834,  171,  pi.  — . 

ffab. — Eastern  United  States  and  British  Provinces.    West  to  the  Lower  Missouri. 
Not  noticed  by  either  Expedition. 

Excepting  the  lower  vallej',  the  species  is  replaced  by  the  following  in 
the  Missouri  region : 

SITTA  CAROLINENSIS  var.  ACULEATA,  (Cass.)  Allen. 
SleDder-billed  Kuthatch. 

Sitta  aculeata,  Cass.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad,  viii,  1856, 254.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  18o8,  375,  pi.  33,  f.  3.— 
Kenn.,  p.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  part  iv,  26,  pi.  33,  f.  4.— Heerm.,  ibid,  part  vi,  55. — 
Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860,  193.— Bd.,  Rev.  1864,  86.— Coues, 
Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  78.— Coop.,  Am.  Nat.  iii,  1869,  74;  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  54.— 
AiKEX,  Pr.  Boat.  Soc.  1872,  195.— Merr.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1872,  672. 

Sitta  oarolinenais,  Nutt.,  Man.  2d  ed.  1840,  i,  695  (west  coast).- Newb.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi, 
1857,  79  ( western).- (?)  Scl.,  P.  Z.  S.  185(5,  293 ;  1858,  300 ;  1859,  363,  373  (Mex- 
ico).—(?)  SuMicu.,  Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  i,  1869,  544  (Vera  Cruz). 

Sitta  caroUnenns  var.  aculeata^  Allen,  Ball.  M.  C.  Z.  1872, 174.— Coues,  Key,  1872,  83. 

^od,— Middle  and  Western  Provinces,  United  States ;  south  to  Cordova,  Mexico. 

List  of  specimens. 


19228 
19229 


166 
167 


Cheveune  River. 
, do 


Oct.  19, 1859 
....do 


F.V.Hayden. 
do 


5.50 
5.00 


11.25 
11.00 


3.50 
3.50 


Not  obtained  by  Lieutenant  Warren^a  Expedition. 

Later  Expeditions. — 62297,  Lower  Geyser  Basin,  Wyoming  {Merriam), 

l?he  slender-billed  form  is  as  abundant  in  the  wooded  regions  of  the 
West  as  its  Eastern  representative.  Its  habits  are  precisely  the  same. 
Neither  variety  appears  to  extend  mnch,  if  any,  north  of  the  United 
Stiites,  in  this  respect  differing  from  S.  canadensis. 

The  distinction  between  the  two  varieties  consists  mainly  in  the  slen- 
derer bill  of  var.  aculeata.  Since  its  first  introduction  into  the  system, 
by  Mr.  Cassin,  in  1856,  it  has  been  currently  rated  as  a  species,  until 
reduced  to  its  proper  position  by  Mr.  Allen  and  myself,  about  simulta- 
neously. Dr.  Sclater  had,  however,  previously  expressed  strong  doubts 
of  it«  validity,  although  he  did  not  formally  make  the  reduction,  in  his 
admirable  account  of  the  genus  Sitta,  published  in  the  Ibis,  April,  1865. 

The  range  of  the  typical  carolinensis  meers  that  of  aculeata  in  the  re- 
gion embraced  in  the  present  report;  the  former  bird  being  found  in 
Kansas  and  Missouri,  but  apparently  not  far  up  the  river. 

The  nidification  of  the  Nuthatches  is  similar  in  most  respects  to  that 
of  the  Titmice.  They  build  in  holes  of  trees,  constructing  a  shallow 
nest  of  grasses  and  similar  vegetable  substances,  lined  with  hair  or 
feathers.  The  eggs  of  the  present  species  are  five  or  six  in  number, 
white  or  creamy-white  in  color,  speckled  and  blotched  with  reddish- 
brown  arid  lavender,  sometimes  over  the  whole  surface,  but  oftenest 
chiefly  about  the  larger  end,  where  they  frequently  form,  or  tend  to 
foim,  a  wreath.  They  measure  0.75  to  0.82  in  length,  by  0.55  to  0.63  in 
breadth. 
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SITTA  CANADENSIS,  Linn. 
Red-bellied  Nathatch. 

Sitta  canadensis,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  177.--GM.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  441.— Lath., 
Ind.  Orn.  i,  1790,  262.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  96 ;  List,  1838,  10 ;  Consp.  i,  1850,  227.— 
NUTT.,  Mao.  i,  1832,  583.— Aud.,  Orn.  Biog.  ii,  1834,  24,  pi.  105;  Syn.  18:i9,  167 ; 
B.  Am.  iv,  179,  pi.  248.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  370;  Rev.  1864,  86.-C0UE8  & 
Prent.,  Smiths.  Rop.  1861,  411.— Hayd.,  Rep.  1862,  164.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N. 
H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860,  193.— Coop.,  Am.  Nat.  iii,  1869,  74  ;  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  54.— 
CouES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866, 79.— ScL.,  Cat.  1861,  15;  Ibis,  Apr.  18G5.— Putn., 
Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  i,  1856, 214.— Verr.,  ibid,  iii,  1862, 150.— Allen,  ihid,  iv,  1864, 69.— 
MclLWR.,  ibid,  V,  1866,  88.— CouES,  ibid,  v,  1868,  279.— Trippb,  ibid,  vi,  1871, 
117.— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866,  283.— Turnh.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  21.— 
Stkv.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1870,  464.— Coues,  Key,  1872,  83,  fig.  27.— Snow, 
B.  Kans.  1873,  6. 

Sitfa  varia,  WiLS.,  Am.  Orn.  i,  1808,  40,  pi.  2,  f.  4. 

"Sitta  stulta,  ViEiLL."  (Bp.) 

jHoft.- North  America  at  large,  in  wooded  regions,  but  rather  northerly  (to  66°  or 
farther).    South,  however,  to  tne  Mexican  border. 

Not  obtained  by  Captain  Raynolds'  Expedition. 

Lieutenant  Warren^s  -firpedid'oji.— 5280,  Cedar  Island,  Missouri  River;  8889-90,  Black 
HillB. 

Later  i^xpcdi^oiw.— 60690-2,  60972-3,  Fort  Bridger,  Green  River,  &c. 

As  Dr.  Hayden  remarks,  this  species  is  quite  rare  in  the  Northwest, 
the  Datnre  of  the  snrfaee  being  lor  the  most  part  unsuited  to  its  wants. 
It  is  confined  to  the  wooded  streams  aud  the  mountains  about  the  vari 
ous  headwaters  of  the  Missouri.  In  the  Eastern  United  States,  the 
bird  is  not  plentiful  south  of  the  Middle  States,  and  is  apparently 
wanting  in  the  Southern  States,  its  place  being  supplied  by  the  pecu- 
liar 8.  pusilla^  along  with  S.  carolviemis.  About  Washington,  D.  C,  it' 
was  occasionally  observed  by  Dr.  Prentiss  and  myself,  but  only  from 
October  to  May.  It  is  resident  in  New  England,  breeding  abundantly 
ill  the  northern  portions,  Audubon  gives  an  interesting  note  of  its 
mdificatiou :  "I  found  it  building  its  nest,''  he  says,  "near  Eastport, 
in  Maine,  on  the  19th  of  May,  before  the  Bluebird  had  made  its  ap- 
pearance there,  and  while  much  ice  still  remained  on  the  northern 
exposures.  The  nest  is  dug  in  a  low  dead  stump,  seldom  more  than  four 
feet  from  the  ground,  both  the  male  and  the  female  working  by  turns 
until  they  have  got  to  the  depth  of  about  fourteen  inches.  The  eggs, 
four  in  number,  are  small  and  of  a  white  color,  tinged  with  a  deep  blush 
and  sprinkled  with  reddish  dots.  They  raise,  I  believe,  only  one  brood 
in  the  season."  The  eggs  are  only  distinguishable  from  those  of  S.  caro- 
linensis  by  their  smaller  size,  averaging  about  0.00  by  0.48  5  the  differ- 
ence is,  however,  quite  appreciable  on  comparison.  The  amount  of 
speckling  is  undetermined,  but  the  surface  is  generally  pretty  evenly 
covered.    They  are  from  tour  to  six  in  number. 

SITTA  PYGMiEA,  Vig. 
Pygmjr  Nuthatcb. 

Sitta  pygmcea,  Vig.,  Zool.  Beeche.v's  Voy.  1839,  29,  pi.  4.— Aud.,  Orn.  Biog.  v,  1839,  63, 
pi.  415.— Aud.,  SyD.  1839,  108.— Aud.,  B.  Am.  iv,  1842, 184,  pi.  250.— Newb.,  P. 
B.  R.  Rep.  vi,  1857,  79.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  378.— Scl.,  P.  Z.  8.  1859,  303 
(Xalapa).— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860,  193.— Bd.  Rev.  1864, 
88.— Scl.,  Ibis,  1865.— CouES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  78.— Coop.,  Am.  Nat.  iii, 
1869, 74  (Montana).— SuMiCH.,  Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  i,  1869, 544  (Vera  Cruz).— Coop., 
B.  Cal.  i,  1870, 55.— Aikex,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1872, 195.— Coues,  Key,  1872, 83,  fig.  27. 

8Uta  pusilla  var.  pygmwa,  Allen,  Ball.  M.  C.  Z.  1872, 174  (moantains  of  Colorado,  up 
to  8,000  feet). 

^od.— Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Pacific.    North  to  49°.    South  to  Xalapa. 
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This  species,  which  was  not  noticed  by  either  expedition,  extends  ix^ 
the  eastern  base  of  the  Eocky  Mountains,  where  it  was  found,  in 
Montana,  by  Dr.  Cooper.  Mr.  Allen  took  it  in  the  mountains  of  Colo- 
rado up  to  8,000  feet ;  Mr.  Aiken,  in  the  Black  Hills.  Prof.  Snmicbrast 
states  that  it  is  resident  in  the  alpine  region  of  Vera  Cruz,  ascending  to 
the  very  limit  of  vegetation  on  the  peaks  of  Orizaba  and  Popocatepetl. 
On  the  Pacific  coast  it  descends,  according  to  Dr.  Cooper,  as  low  as 
Monterey.  It  is  an  abundant  species  in  all  suitable  places  throughout 
its  range,  an  almost  exclusive  inhabitant  of  forests,  giving  evident 
preference  to  those  of  conifers.  In  crossing  the  main  chain  of  the  Sierra 
Madre,  at  Whipple's  Pass,  in  July,  I  found  it  abundant  to  the  summit, 
in  high  pine  woods  5  and  in  the  same  situations  in  Upper  Arizona  it  oc- 
curs in  profusion,  and  resides  permanently.  Like  the  Brown-headed 
Nuthatch,  it  is  a  sociable — almost  gregarious — little  creature,  assembling 
in  noisy  restless  troops,  actively  fluttering  among  the  pines  and  scramb- 
ling about  their  trunks  and  branches,  picking  its  minute  insect  prey  out  of 
the  cracks  in  the  bark.  It  has  a  variety  of  odd,  scraping  notes,  impossible 
to  describe,  and  makes  as  much  ado  about  its  puny  little  business  as  if 
it  were  helping  the  world  roll  on — as,  on  second  thought,  I  suppose  it  does. 
The  mode  of  nidiflcation  is  the  same  as  that  of  other  species;  the  eggs 
are  five  or  six  in  number,  pinkish-white,  dotted  with  reddish.  They  would 
not  be  distinguishable  with  certainty  from  those  of  8.  canadetmSy  but 
appear  to  average  rather  narrower,  measuring  about  0.62  by  0.48.  The 
young  appear  first  in  June ;  and  from  the  circumstance  of  finding  newly- 
feathered  birds  much  later  in  the  summer,  I  presume  at  least  two  broods 
are  reared  each  season. 

Communicating  with  me  respecting  this  species,  Mr.  Allen  observes: 
"I  found  it  at  frequent  intervals  in  our  journey  from  Denver  to  South 
Park,  usually  in  quite  large  parties,  associated  with  Titmice  and  King- 
lets, the  whole  party  keeping  up  a  lively  twitter  as  they  passed  from  tree 
to  tree.  It  is  indistinguishable  in  notes  or  habits  from  its  near  relation, 
the  Brown-headed  Nuthatch  of  the  Southern  States.  They  both  hunt 
the  branches  of  the  trees  rather  than  their  trunks,  often  flitting,  like 
Kinglets,  about  the  outer  extremities  of  the  branches  in  their  search  for 
insects,  thus  more  resembling  both  the  Kinglets  and  the  Tomtits  in  their 
manner  of  hunting  than  our  common  Nuthatches." 

In  this  species  the  color  of  the  under  parts  is  as  variable  as  that  of 
8.  canadensis^  ranging  from  fulvous- whitish  to  rusty-brown.  The  char- 
acters supposed  to  distinguish  it  I'rom  pusllla  are  very  slight,  so  that  it 
is  quite  possible  Mr.  Allen  is  right  in  holding  it  for  a  variety  of  the 
latter. 

Family  CERTHIIDiE :  Creepers, 

CERTHIA  FAMILIARIS,  Linn. 

Brown  Creeper. 

Certhia  familiarise  Linn.,  and  of  anthors.— Vieill.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  ii,  1807,  70.— Wils., 
Am.  Orn.  i,  1808, 122,  pi.  7.— AUD.,  Orn.  Biog.  v,  1839,  158,  pi.  415.— AuD.,  B. 
Am.  ii,  1H41,  109,  pi.  115.— Mayn.,  Pr.  Boat.  80c.  xiv,  1871  (New  England, 
breeding  soath  to  Massachnsetts).— Coues,  Key,  1872,  84,  f.  28. 

Certhia  amcricana,  Bp.,  Comp.  and  Goog.  List^  18:}8.— Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1840,  701.— Bd.,  B. 
N.  A.  1858,  372,  pi.  83,  f.  2;  Rev.  1834,  89.— Maxim..  J.  f.  O.  1858, 105.— Kenn., 
P.  R.  R.  Rep.  X,  1859,  pt.  iv,  26.— Heerm.,  ibid.  pt.  vi,  42.— Coop.  &  Suck., 
N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1859,  192.— ScL.,  Cat.  A.  B.  1861,  15.— Snow,  B.  Kans. 
1873,  6. — ^Also  of  nearly  all  local  writers  of  Eastern  United  States. 
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Cerma  m/arwww,  Gloger  &  Reich.— Scl.,  P.  Z.  S.  1856,  290;  1858,  297;  1859,  362, 
372.— Bd.,  B.  N.  a.  1858,  923,  pi.  83,  f.  2;   Rev.   1864,  90.— Sumich.,   Menj. 
Bost.  Soc.  i,  1869, 544  (Vera  Cruz).- Coop.,  Am.  Nat.  iii,  1869,  74 ;  B.  Cal.  1870, 
58.    (A  variety.) 
Hab. — Earope.    North  America  at  large.    Mexico  (var.). 

No  specimens  of  this  species  were  taken  by  either  of  the  expeditious, 
but  I  bring  it  into  the  present  connection,  since  its  known  range  is  such 
as  to  make  it  quite  certain  that  it  occurs  in  the  Missouri  region.  It  is 
an  inconspicuous  bird,  liable  to  be  long  overlooked  in  regions  where  it 
is  not  very  abundant. 

I  am  unable  to  perceive  any  difference  between  American  and  Eu- 
ropean examples,  and  I  am  nob  aware  that  any  tangible  characters  have 
beien  ascribed  to  our  bird  by  those  writers  who  have  technically  separ- 
ated it.  The  Southwestern  American  form  appears  to  constitute  a  slight 
variety. 

The  egg  of  the  Creeper  is  not  distinguishable  with  certainty  from  that 
of  a  Chickadee,  but  is  smaller,  measuring  only  about  0.55  by  0.43.  It  is 
white,  speckled  with  reddish-brown. 

Family  TROGLODYTID.E :  Wrens. 

SALPINCTES  OBSOLETUS,  (Say)  Cab. 
Rock  Wren. 

Troglodytes  dbsoletus,  Say,  Long's  Expd.  ii,  1823,  4.— Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1832,  435.— Aud., 
Orn.  Biog.  iv,  1838,  44^,,  pi.  360.— Aud.,  B.  Am.  ii,  1841,  113,  pi.  IIG.— Newb., 
P.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi,  1857,  80.— Hkerm.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  1H59,  pt.  vi,  41. 

Mpiothera  ohtsolctaj  Bp.,  Am.  Orn.  i,  1825,  6,  pi.  1,  fig.  2. 

Thrifothorus  ohsolelus,  Bp..  Comp.  and  Geog.  List,  1838, 11 :  Rev.  Zool.  ii,  la'iO,  98. 

Salpinctes  obsoletus^  Cab.,  Wieg.  Archiv,  1847,  32:^.— Bp.,  Consp.  Av.  i,  1850,  224.— Bd., 
B.  N.  A.  1858,  357;  Rev.  1864,  110.— Hayd.,  Rep.  1862,  163.- Scjl.,  P.  Z.  S.  1839, 
371.— CouES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  186^:,  77.— Coop.,  Am.  Nat.  iii,  1869,  297  (Upper 
Missouri),  73  (breeding  at  Fort  Benton).— Coop.,  Pr.  Cal.  Acad.  1870,  75  (Col- 
ora<lo  River). -Coop.,  B.  Cal.  1870,  64.-Allkn,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872, 174.— 
Hold.,  Pr.  B(M?t.  Soc.  xv,  1872,  195  (Black  Hills).— Stev.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Siirv.  Tor. 
1870,  464.— Mere.,  ibid.  1872,  693.— Trippe,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xv,  1872,  236  (Deca- 
tur County,  Iowa).— Coues,  Key,  1872, 85. 

"  Thryothorm  laiifasciatuSf  Light."  (Bp.) 

Hah. — ^United  States,  from  the  Central  Plains  to  the  Pacific.    Iowa  (Trippe,)    Mexico. 
Kot  obtained  by  Captain  Raynolds^s  Expedition. 

Lieutenant  Warretis  Ej^edition, — 8830,  Running  Water ;  5277-9,  Powder  River  j  8831-2, 
Manvaises  Terres. 

Later  Expeditions, — 60687,  Sweetwater  {Stevenson) ;  61654,  Ogden,  Utah  {Merriam), 

This  species  is  especially  characteristic  of  the  interior  mouut<ainous 
regions  of  the  West,  although,  to  the  southward  at  least,  it  reaches  the 
Pacific  coast.  It  is  reported  from  various  parts  of  California,  from  Cape 
St.  Lucas,  and  from  Mexico.  Mr.  Allen  found  it  in  Colorado,  Mr.  Mer- 
riam  in  Utah,  where  it  was  abundant  about  White  Sulphur  Springs,  Mr. 
Holden  in  Wyoming,  and  Dr.  Hayden  states  that  it  is  numerous  in  the 
"bad  lands."  I  frequently  saw  it  in  Upper  Arizona,  in  rocky  fast- 
nesses, where  its  peculiar  song  always  attracted  attention.  Dr.  Cooper 
states  that  a  nest  from  a  wood-pile  on  the  Upper  Missouri  was  com- 
X)osed  of  a  loose  flooring  of  sticks,  lined  with  a  great  quantity  of 
feathers,  and  contained  nine  eggs  of  a  reddish  color,  thickly  spotted 
with  chocolate.  He  also  found  nests  at  San  Diego,  under  tiled  roo..s, 
containing  young,  in  May.  According  to  Mr.  Holden,  the  nest  is  merely 
a  few  sticks  and  bits  of  moss  put  carelessly  together :  "oue  was  placed 
under  a  rock  as  large  as  a  dog-house,  and  in  it  were  four  young  ones, 
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Tvhich  scampered  off  while  I  was  removiDg  the  rock.''  The  eggs  are  four 
to  eight  in  Dumber,  measariug  0.72  by  0.60  inches,  being  thus  much 
roanded.  The  shell  is  white,  of  crystal  purity  and  smoothness,  very 
sparingly  sprinkled  with  minute  dots  of  reddish-brown,  chiefly  aggre- 
gated at,  or  in  a  wreath  around,  the  larger  end ;  but  a  few  other  specks 
are  commonly  scattered  over  the  \yhole  surface.  Such  are  the  charac- 
ters of  two  sets  in  the  Smithsonian  collection,  from  Fort  Defiance,  N.  M. ; 
the  description,  it  will  be  observed,  differs  from  that  given  by  Dr. 
CJoof)er. 

Since  writing  the  preceding  I  have  received  an  interesting  commani- 
cation  from  Mr.  T.  Martin  Trippe,  who  informs  me  of  the  common 
occurrence  of  this  species  in  Southwestern  Iowa,  where  he  states  that 
he  saw  or  shot  altogether  some  fifteen  individuals  during  the  month  of 
October,  1872.  This  occurrence,  which  Mr.  Trippe  meanwhile  has  pub- 
lished, as  above,  gives  a  decided  extension  to  the  previously  known 
range  of  the  species. 

CATHERPES  MEXICANUS,  (Sw.)  Bd. 

Mexican  Wren ;  White-throated  Wren. 

Tkryotkonis  mexicantis,  Sw.,  Zool.  HI.  i,  1829,  pi.  11. 

Salpidictes  vtexicaniiSf  Cab.,  Weig.  Archiv,  1847, 324  ;  Mus.  Heiu.  i,  1851, 78. — Bp.,  CoDsp.  i, 

1850,  224.— SCL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1857,  212;  1858,  297  (Oaxaca). 
Troglodytes  mexicanm,  Gray,  GcDera,  i,  1847,  159.— Heejim.,  Jootd.  Phila.  Acad.  185.3, 

263.— Cass.,  B.  Cal.  and  Tex.  1854, 173,  pi.  30. 
Calkerpes  mexicanus,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  356;  Rev.  1864,  111.— Kenn.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  s, 
.  1859,  pt.  iv,  26.— SCL.,  Cut.  18()2, 18.-  CouES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866, 77.— Sumich., 

Meni.  Boat.  Soc.  i,  1869,  545  (Vera  Cruz).— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  66.— Aiken, 

Pr.  Bo8t.  Soc.  1872,  196  (Middle  Colorado).— Coues,  Key,  1872,  85. 
Cathei-pcs  mexicanus  var.  consperstis,  Ridgw.,  Am.  Nat.  vii,  1872,  2  (NortiiemJbrm). 
Thryolhonis  guUulatus,  Lafres.,  R.  Z.  1839,  99. 
Ckrihia  albijrons,  Giraud,  B.  Tex.  1841,  pi.  8. 
"  Troglodytes  albicollinj  Cuv." 
"  Iroglodytes  murarius,  Licht." 

The  above  syDonymy  iocludes  both  the  typical  Mexican  bird  and  the  United  States 
race,  which  latter  is  appreciably  different,  as  Mr.  Ridgway  ha^  shown,  and  entitled  to 
rank  as  a  geographical  race. 

fiaft.- Var.  conspersus  from  the  Southwestern  United  States,  from  Colorado  (Aiken). 
and  Utah  (Henahaw).    Typical  mexicanus  from  Mexico  to  Vera  Cruz. 

It  is  a  matter  of  much  intereat  that  the  known  range  of  the  White- 
throated  Wren,  hitherto  reported  only  from  the  United  States  border 
and  southward,  should  be  extended  to  Colorado,  as  has  lately  been 
done  by  Mr.  Aiken.  Even  in  Arizona  I  only  found  it  in  localities  lower 
than  Fort  Whipple.  I  observed  it, in  the  southern  and  western  portions 
of  that  Territory,  always  in  canons  and  other  precipitous,  rocky  places. 
The  note  of  the  species  is  one  of  the  most  striking  I  ever  heard ;  for  a 
bird  of  its  size  it  sings  with  wonderful  strength  and  clearness,  uttering 
a  peculiar  ringing  whistle,  the  odd  intonations  of  which  are  exaggerated 
in  the  echos  awakened  among  the  fastnesses  of  the  rocks.  It  is  a  very 
active,  sprightly  bird,  leaping  and  fluttering  among  the  rocks  almost  in- 
cessantly. Mr.  Aiken  found  it  in  tcinter  in  Colorado,  among  large 
masses  of  rock,  on  the  faces  of  cliflfs.  Mr.  Allen  observes  that  ''the 
White-throated  Wren  is  one  of  the  most  note-worthy  birds  of  those  re- 
markable localities  near  Colorado  City,  known  as  'Monument  Park' 
and  the  'Garden  of  the  Gods,'  where  alone  I  observed  it  in  Colorado. 
Equally  with  the  Eock  Wren,  it  is  a  lover  of  cliffs  and  bare  rocky  expo- 
sures. Whenever  it  occurs,  at  least  in  the  breeding  season,  its  presence 
is  sure  to  be  known  by  its  loud  ringing  notes.    At  the  localities  above 
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oamed  it  seemed  to  delight  in  the  reverberation  of  its  notes  from  the 
higb  sandstone  walls  that  give  to  the  Garden  ^f  the  Gods  its  peculiar 
picturesqueness."  According  to  Prof.  Sumichrast,  it  is  very  common  ou 
the  plateaa  of  Mexico,  '*  where  it  probably  has  its  centre  of  propaga- 
tion," and  is  also  found  in  the  temperate  region  of  the  department  of 
Vera  Cruz.  "In  Orizaba  it  nests  in  the  houses ;  its  nest,  very  skillfully 
wrought  with  spider's  webs,  is  built  in  the  crevices  of  old  walls,  or  in 
the  interstices  between  the  tiles  under  the  roofs  of  houses." 

In  connection  with  this  northward  extension  of  the  White-throated 
Wren  may  be  noticed  the  occurrence  of  Campylorhynchus  brunneicapillus 
in  Utah,  as  I  am  informed  by  letter  from  my  friend  Dr.  H.  O.  Yarrow, 
U.  S.  A.,  who  took  the  species  at  St.  George,  in  the  southwestern  por- 
tion of  the  Territory. 

THBYOTHORUS  LUDOVICIANUS,  (Lath.)  Bp. 
Great  Garolina  Wren« 

a.  Itidovicianus. 

SjfUia  ludoinciana,  Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  548. 

Troglodytes  ludovidcmus,  Light.,  Verz.  1823,  .35.— Bp.,  Obs.  Wils.  No.  65;  Syn.  93.--Nutt., 
Man.  i,  1832,  429.— AUD.,  Orn.  Biog.  i,  1831,  l^;  v.  1839,  466;  pi.  78;  Syn. 
183^,  74 ;  B.  Am.  ii,  1841,  116,  pi.  117.— Gikaud,  B.  L.  I.  1844,  75.— WooDH., 
Sitgr.  Rep.  1853,  67  (Texas  and  ludian  Territory).— Ma yn.,  B.  Fla.  1872,  37. 

Thryoikorus  ludovicianus,  Bp.,  List,  1838,  11 ;  Consp.  i,  1«)0,  220.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 
361;  Rev.  1864, 123.— SCL.,  Cat.  A.  B.  1861,  20.— Coues  &  Prent..  Smiths.  Rep. 
1861, 410  (Washington,  D.  C,  not  abundant).— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866, 
283  (Long  Island).- Coues,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1868, 108  (South  Carolina).— A llex, 
Mem.  Boet.  Soc.  i,  1868, 523  (Indiana).— Turnb.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869, 20  (wintering).— 
CouES,  Pr.  Phila,  Acad.  1871,  19  (North  Carolina).— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  ii, 
1871,  266  (Florida) ;  iii,  1872, 125, 175  (Eastern  Kansas).— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873, 
6.— Coues,  Key,  1872,  86,  ^,  29. 

Troglodytes  arundinaoeus,  Vieill.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  ii,  1807,  55,  pi.  108  (description,  not 
the  biography). 

Tkryothorus  arundinaceM,  Less.,  Rev.  Zool.  1840,  263  (exclusive  of  synonyms). 

Thryothorus  UttoralUf  Vikiijl.,  Nonv.  Diet,  xxxiv,  1819,  56. 

Thryoikorus  louisianof,  Less.,  Rev.  Zool.  1840,  262. 

Cerlhia  caroliniana,  Wils.,  Am.  Orn.  ii,  1810,  61,  pi.  12,  f.  5. 

Hab. — Eastern  United  States,  south  of  New  England.    West  into  Kansas.    New 
Mexico  (Henry.)    Resident  thronghout  its  range.    No  extralimital  record. 
Not  obtained  by  any  of  the  Expeditious. 

b.  berlandieri. 

♦  Tkryothorus  berlandieri,  CorcH.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  362,  pi.  83,  f.  1 ;  Rev.  1864, 124. 
Thryoikorus  ludovioianus  var.  berlandieri,  Coues,  Key,  1872,  86. 

flaJ.— Valley  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  southward.  This  is  the  southern  race,  differing 
in  longer  bill  and  heavier  color ;  the  under  parts  more  decidedly  rufous,  and  the  sides 
barred  with  dusky.    Floridan  specimens  are  intermediate. 

Althongh  restricted  in  its  northward  dispersion,  the  Carolina  Wren  is 
a  hardy  bird,  enduring  the  winters  of  the  Middle  States.  There  may 
be  an  incomplete  recession  from  its  more  northern  abodes,  yet  it  is  as 
common  in  winter  as  in  summer,  at  least  from  Maryland  southward. 
Such  is  the  case  about  Washington.  D.  C,  where  I  found  it  common  at 
all  seasons,  though  never  in  great  aoundance.  It  frequents  shrubbery 
and  undergrowth  of  all  sorts,  where  it  hides  with  great  pertinacity,  and 
is  oftener  heard  than  seen.  Not  that  it  is  particularly  a  timid  bird,  for  it 
often  comes  about  the  gardens  and  ou^houses ;  but  it  is  retiring  and  un- 
familiar, courting'privacy  and  seclusion.  If  we  attempt  to  penetrate  its 
hidden  resorts,  it  hurries  away  into  deeper  recesses,  with  a  low  flutter- 
ing near  the  ground^  or  scrambling  and  hopping  from  one  bush  to  bxi- 
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Other,  very  likely  mocking  us  with  its  rollicking  song  as  soon  as  it  feels 
perfectly  secure.  It  shares,  however,  the  restlessness  and  prying  curi- 
osity of  its  tribe;  and  if  we  keep  still  in  a  favorable  spot  we  may  oft4?n 
see  it  returning  slyly  to  take  a  look  at  us,  peering  from  among  the  leaves 
with  an  inquisitive  air,  all  the  while  "teetering"  its  body,  and  perform- 
ing odd,  nervous  antics,  as  if  it  were  possessed  with  the  very  spirit  of  un- 
rest. At  such  times  it  chatters  in  a  harsh  querulous  tone,  as  if  resenting 
the  intrusion ;  and  this  is  its  ordinary  note  when  angry,  alarmed,  or  oth- 
erwise disturbed  in  mind.  Its  song  is  quite  another  thing — loud,  clear, 
strong,  and  highly  musical;  indeed  I  hardly  know  what  bird  possesses 
a  richer  voice,  though  many  are  sweeter  songsters.  The  song  is  a  rapid 
succession  of  whistling  notes,  delivered  with  great  energy  and  accent; 
it  closely  resembles  that  of  the  Cardinal  Grosbeak,  styled  in  some  parts 
the  ''Virginia  Nightingale,''  and  meriting  the  compliment.  In  still 
weather  the  Wren  can  be  heard  several  hundred  yards,  but  is  not  easy 
to  trace  the  music  up  to  its  source,  because  the  resonant  quality  of  the 
notes  makes  the  whole  copse  seem  to  ring  with  the  sound,  and  because 
the  restless  songster  is  constantly  changing  his  position. 

This  Wren  is  a  very  early  breeder.  In  the  Carolinas  it  mates  in 
March,  nests  in  April,  and  the  first  of  its  two  or  three  broods  are  abroad 
early  in  May,  if  not  still  sooner.  Mr.  Allen  found  the  young  flying  at 
this  time  even  in  Kansas.  The  bird  is  so  capricious  in  the  matter  of  a 
nesting  place,  that  we  can  hardly  say  what  its  preference  is,  if,  indeed, 
it  have  any  choice.  It  will  build  in  any  odd  nook  or  cranny  that  it  fan- 
cies— entering  an  out-house  through  a  knot-hole  or  a  chink  between 
loose  boards,  like  the  House  Wren ;  taking  the  hollow  of  a  tree  or 
stump;  settling  in  the  midst  of  a  thick  bush;  anywhere,  in  fact,  that 
offers  a  snug  retreat.  In  Florida,  Mr.  Maynard  says,  they  like  to  nest 
in  the.palmettoes;  and  this  agreeable  writer  tells  how  convenient  such 
resorts  are :  **The  'boot,'"  he  explains,  "is  the  base  of  the  dead  leaf- 
stalks which  adhere  to  the  tree  after  the  top  has  decayed  and  fallen  off; 
they  are  quite  broad,  slightly  concave,  and  extend  upward  in  an  oblique 
direction,  leaving  a  space  between  them  and  the  trunk  ;  the  fronds,  in 
falling,  often  cover  the  top  with  a  fibrous  debriSj  which  is  impervious  to 
water,  and  the  cavities  beneath  form  a  snug  nesting  place  for  the  Caro- 
lina Wrens."  Into  some  such  place  as  we  have  seen,  the  Wren  puts  a 
great  quantity  of  fibrous,  leafy,  or  grassy  material,  not  being  at  all  par- 
ticular, but  gathering  any  trash  that  it  finds  convenient ;  and  builds  a 
rather  bulky  nest,  more  or  less  like  a  ball,  with  a  side-entrance.  This  is 
freighted  with  five  or  six  eggs,  and  very  completely  filled  before  the  little 
ones  leave  it.  The  eggs  are  white,  dotted  very  thickly  and  pretty  evenly 
with  reddish-brown  and  various  neutral  tints,  generally  quite  over  the 
surface,  but  sometimes  chiefly  wreathing  around  the  large  end ;  some- 
times the  surface  is  so  thickly  covered  that  the  ground  is  almost  hidden. 
But  I  have  never  seen  any  eggs  so  uniformly  dark  as  those  of  the  Marsh 
Wren,  or  even  the  House  Wren,  usually  are.  Several  measurements  I 
took  ranged  from  0.76  by  0.61  to  0.70  by  0.58,  averaging  about  0.73  by 
0.60.  The  birds  are  very  private  about  their  domestic  arrangements, 
and  generally  slip  off  quietly  if  they  have  an  unwelcome  caller.  They 
keep  the  young  ones  about  them  for  a  few  days  after  they  leave  the  nest, 
and  during  this  period  they  are  in  a  state  of  perpetual  panic,  showing 
their  intense  worry  in  redoubled  restlessness.  But  the  little  family  is 
soon  dispersed,  let  us  hope,  each  to  a  merry  life ;  the  parents  take  a  little 
relaxation  from  family  cares,  and  then  arrange  for  a  new  household. 
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THRYOTHORUS  BEWICKir,  (Aud.)  Bp. 
Bewick's  Wren. 

a.  beiciiikiL 

Troglodytes  hewickii,  Am>.,  Orn.  Biog.  i,  1831,  96  ;  v,  1838,  467  ;  pi.  18.— Aud.,  Syn.  1839, 
74.— Add.,  B.  Am.  ii,  1841,  120,  pi.  118.— Ntjtt.,  Man.  i,  18:V2,  434.— Less.,  Rev. 
Zool.  1840,  264.— Wr)ODH.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853,  67  (Indian  Territory,  very  abun- 
dant).— Trippe,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst.  vi.  1871,  115  (Minnesota,  common,  breeding). 

Tkryoihorus  bewickii,  Bp.,  List,  183«,  11.— Bp  ,  Cousp.  i,  1850,  221.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 363 ; 
Rev.  1864,  126.— Couks,  Pr.  Boat.  Soc.  xii,  1868,  108  (South  Carolina,  resi- 
dent f).—TiTRXB.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  20  (rare,  in  summer  only).— Snow,  B.  Kans. 
6.— COUES,  Key,  1872,  86. 

TelnuUodytes  hewickii,  Cab.,  Mus.  Hein.  1850,  78. 

b.  leucogaster. 

Troglodytes  leucogastra,  Gould,  P.  Z.  S.  1836,  89  (Tamaulipas). 

Thryothonis  leucogaster,  Bp.,  Consp.  i,  1850,  222 ;  Notes  Orn.  Delattre,  1854,  43. 

Thryotkorus  beicickii,  ScL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1859,  371  (Oaxaca).— CouES,  Pr   Phila.  Acad.  1866, 

78  (Arizona). 
Thryothorus  bewickii  var.  leucogaster,  Bd.,  Rev.  1864,  127.-^Coues,  Key,  1872,  S6. 

c.  spilurns. 

Troglodytes  spilurus,  ViG.,  Zool.  Beechey's  Voy.  1839,  18,  pi.  4,  f.  1  (California). 

Thryothorus  spilurusj  Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  69. 

Ti-oglodytes  bewickii,  Newb.,  P.  R.  R.  Rop.  vi,  1857,  80.— Hebrm.,  ibid,  x,  1859,  part  vi, 

40.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860, 189. 
Thryothorus  bewickii  var.  SjnluruSy  Bd.,  Rev.  1864,  126.— CouES,  Key,  1872,  86. 

Hab. — Eastern  United  States,  north  to  Pennsylvania  and  Minnesota ;  west  to  Kansas. 
Var.  leucogaster  in  Southwestern  United  States  and  Mexico.  Var.  srpilurus  along  the 
whole  Pacific  coast.  United  States  and  southward. 

Obtained  by  none  of  the  Expeditions. 

Like  the  Carolina  Wren,  Bewick's  is  essentially  a  southern  species.  Its 
northern  limit,  in  the  Atlantic  States,  is  Pennsylvania,  where  it  is  rare, 
and  only  tbnnd  in  summer.  Mr.  TurnbuU  gives  it  in  his  list,  and  Prof. 
Baird  took  it  at  Carlisle.  It  appears  to  be  uncommon  all  along  the  line. 
1  do  not  recollect  that  I  ever  saw  it  in  Maryland,  Virginia,  or  either  of 
the  Carolinas,  and  I  never  collected  a  specimen.  In  the  interior,  how- 
ever, it  is  abun<]ant  in  some  regions;  thus,  Mr.  Kidgway  tells  me,  it  is 
very  common  in  Southern  Illinois,  where  it  replaces  the  House  Wren,  to 
the  nearly  complete  exclusion  of  the  latter,  and  has  the  same  semi-do- 
mesticated ways,  breeding  about  out-houses  and  gardens.  In  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley,  moreover,  it  proceeds  furthest  north.  Mr.  Trippe  records 
it  as  common  in  Minnesota,  where  it  breeds.  The  egg,  of  which  I  have 
only  seen  two  or  three  authentic  examples,  is  white,  speckled  with  lilac 
and  darker  slaty  shades  of  brown,  chietiy  about  the  larger  end.  The  egg 
resembles  that  of  a  Titmouse  or  Creeper,  but  the  markings  are  darker 
and  the  size  greater — from  0.70  by  0.52  to  O.GG  by  0.51. 

In  the  southwest  I  found  the  white-bellied  variety  of  Bewick's  Wren 
extremely  abundant.  It  was  the  characteristic  Wren  about  Fort  Whip- 
ple, in  Arizona,  though  the  House  Wren  was  very  common  there  too. 
Similarly,  var.  spilurus  abounds  in  the  wooded  portions  of  Califoruia. 
In  their  habits,  these  varieties  are  identical  with  the  common  form,  ex- 
cept in  so  far  as  certain  points  may  be  modified  to  suit  circumstances, 
especially  in  the  matter  of  nesting,  in  which,  as  is  well  known,  most 
birds  accommodate  themselves  very  easily  to  their  surroundings.  Pos- 
sessing few,  if  any,  distinctive  traits,  there  is  very  little  to  be  said  of 
Bewick's  Wren  not  equally  applicable  to  its  numerous  relatives,  whose 
restlessness,  curious  excitable  temper,  and  odd  energetic  actions,  are 
fiimiliar  to  every  one.  It  is  an  accomplished  and  versatile  songster ; 
though  its  notes  have  not  the  ring  and  volume  of  those  of  the  Carolina 
Wren,  it  has  a  very  pretty  song  of  its  own,  varied  at  its  whim,  quite 
uuUke  the  simpler  trilling  of  the  House  or  Marsh  Wren. 
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TROGLODYTES  aEDON,  VieiU. 
noose  Wren. 

Troglodytes  aMon,  Vieill.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  ii.  1807, 52,  pi.  107.— Vieill.,  Nouv.  Diet,  xxxiv, 
1819,  506.— Bp.,  Ob8.  Wils.  Ib25,  No.  136 ;  SyD.  1828,  92 ;  Liat,  1838, 1 1.— Sw.  & 
Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  18:U,  316.— Aud.,  Orn.  Biog.  i,  1831,  427,  pi.  83;  Syn.  1839, 
75 ;  B.  Am.  ii,  1841,  125,  pi.  120.— Giiiaud,  B.  L.  1. 1844, 73.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1856, 
367 ;  Rev.  1864,  138.— CouKS  &  Prent.,  Smiths.  Rep.  1861,  410.— Scl.,  Cat. 
1861,  22.— Hayd.,  Rep.  1862,  163.— Mayn.,  Nat.  Guide,  1870,  195.— Ali.kn,  Pr. 
Ess.  Inst,  iv,  1864,  68.— McIlwk.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1866,  88.— CoUES,  Pr.  Ess. 
Inst.  V,  1868,  27a-LAWR.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866,  283.— Turnb.,  B.  E.  Pa. 
1869, 20.— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871, 265 ;  iii,  1872, 174.— Mayn.,  B.  Fla.  1872, 
39.— Hold.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soe.  1872, 196  (Black  HiUs).- CouES,  Key,  1872, 86.— And 
of  authoi*8  generally. 

Troglodytes  fultnis,  Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1832,  422. 

lYoglodytes  furvus.  Rich.  List,  1837,  11. 

Troglodytes  americanus,  Aud.,  Orb.  Biog.  v,  1^39,  310,  pi.  179;  Syn.  1839,  75;  B.  Am.  ii, 
1841,  123,  pi.  119.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  368;  Rev.  1864,  141.— Verr.,  Pr.  Ess. 
Inst,  iii,  1862,  150.— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866,  283.— CouES,  Pr.  Ess. 
Inst.  V,  278. 

Sylvia  domesHca,  WiLS.,  Am.  Om.  i,  1808, 129,  pi.  8.  f.  3. 

Hah. — Eastern ' United  States  to  Nebraska  and  Dakota.  North  to  Canada  and  Nova 
Scotia.    Winters  in  the  Southern  States. 

Not  obtained  by  Captain  Raynolds'  Expedition. 

Lieutenant  Warren^s  ^xpedifion .—8846,  Loup  Fork.  This  single  specimen,  among  Dr. 
Hayden's  collections,  seems  referable  to  typical  aedon. 

The  T.  americanm  of  Audubon,  a  supposed  species,  which  I  doubtfully  admitted  in 
1868,  has  since  been  shown  by  Mr.  Allen  and  Sir.  Maynard  to  bo  inseparable  from  T. 
aedon.  It  appears  to  represent  simply  rather  northerly  bred  birds.  The  several  extra- 
liniital  varieties  of  the  species  are  not  here  considered ;  our  w^estem  variety  is  noted 
under  the  next  head. 

TROGLODYTES  AEDON  var.  PARKMANNI,  (Aud.)  Coues, 
Western  House  Wren. 

Troglodytes  parkmanni,  AuD.,  Om.  Biog.  v,  1839,  310 ;  Syn.  1839,  75 ;  B.  Am.  ii,  1841, 133, 
pi.  122.— Nutt.,  Man.  2d  ed.  1840,  483.— Bd.,*  B.  N.  A.  1858,  367 ;  Rev.  1864, 
140.— Hayd.,  Rep.  1862, 164.— ScL.,  Cat.  1861,  23.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash. 
Ter.  1859,  191.— CouES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  78.-Coop.,  Pr.  Cal.  Acad.  1870, 
75;  B.  Cal.  1870,  71.— Aiken,  Pr.  Bost.  Soe.  1872, 196.— Stev.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv. 
Ter.  1870,  464.— Merr.,  ibid.  1872,  673. 
Troglodytes  sylvesiris^  Gamb.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad,  iii,  1846, 113. 
(t)  Troglodytes  americanus,  Heekm.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  1859,  part  vi,  41. 
Troglodytes  aedon  var.  parkmannif  Coues,  Key,  1872,  87. 
Hab. — Western  United  States,  from  Nebraska  and  Dakota  to  the  Pacific. 
Not  obtained  by  Captain  Raynolds'  Expedition. 

Lieutetiant  IFarren'*  iorpedWiow.— 4734-35, 4737, 4138, 4741-43,  Upper  Missouri ;  5274-75, 
Blackfoot  country;  5276,  Fort  Lookout;  4739,  Council  Bluifs;  4740,  Bald  Island;  4736; 
North  Platte. 
Later  ^xpcdt«o?w.— 60688-9,  Green  River ;  62328-9,  Idaho  and  Montana. 

Dr.  Hayden's  uumerons  specimens  attest  the  abundance  of  this  variety 
in  the  northwest.  I  found  it  to  be  numerous  in  the  southwest ;  and,  in 
fact,  it  is  a  common  bird  throughout  the  Middle  and  Western  Provinces 
of  the  United  States,  where  it  replaces  its  familiar  Eastern  represent- 
ative. It  is  impossible  to  separate  this  form  specifically  from  ctedon  ;  it 
is  merely  a  little  paler  (grayer),  while  certain  supposed  peculiarities  of 
habit  are  shared  by  T.  aedon  in  those  unfrequented  districts  where  its 
ways  have  not  been  modified  by  contact  with  civilization.  It  is  the 
most  numerous  representative  and  the  most  uniformly  distributed  of  the 
Troglodytidee  of  the  West.  It  is  especially  common  in  the  scanty  and 
irregular  belts  of  timber  that  border  the  streams  of  the  great  plains, 
and  occurs  everywhere  in  the  mountains  up  to  about  10,000  feet.  Its 
notes  vary  more  or  less  at  diflTerent  localities,  but  everywhere  it  seems 
to  retain  its  pugnacious  disposition,  and  its  bold,  inquisitive  habits. 
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ANORTHUEA  TROGLODYTES  var.  HYEMALIS,  (Vieill.)  Coues. 

Ameriean  WiDter  Wren. 

a.  troglodytes  proper. 
(The  typical  form  is  European — the  only  Wren  of  that  conntry.) 

b.  hyemalia. 

Sylvia  troglodytes^  Wils.,  Am.  Orn.  i,  1808, 139,  pi.  8,  f.  6  (not  of  European  writers). 

Aoglodyics  hyemalis^  Vieill.,  Noav.  Diet,  xxxiv,  1819,  514 ;  Ency.  Meth.  ii,  1823,  470, — 
Bp.,  List,  1838, 11 ;  Consp.  i.  1850,  222.— Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  318.— 
AUD.,  Orn.  Biog.  iv,  1838,  430,  pi.  360 ;  Syn.  1839,  76;  B.  Am.  ii,  1841,  128,  pi. 
121.— NOTT.,  Man.  i,  2d  ed.  1840,  481.— Gikaud,  B.  L.  I.  1844,  72.— ScL.,  P.  Z.  S. 
1856,  290  (Cordova) ;  Cat.  A.  B.  1861,  23.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  369 ;  Rev.  1804, 
144.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860, 191.— Wheat.,  Ohio  Agric.  Rep. 
1860,  No.  126.— Verr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iii,  1862, 152.— Allen,  ibid,  iv,  1864,  68.— 
MclLWR.,  iUd,  V,  1866, 88.— Trippe,  ibid,  vi,  1871, 115.— Boardm.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc. 
ix,  1862, 126.— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866,  283.— Turnb.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869, 
20.— Allen,  Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  i,  1808,  494.— Coop.,  Am.  Nat.  iii,  1869,  74  (Mon- 
tana) ;  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  73.— Mayn.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xiv,  1871 ;  B.  Fla.  1872,  40.— 
Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  6. 

Anorihura  hyenialis,  Coues  &  Prent.,  Smiths.  Rep.  1861,  410.— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  ii, 
1871, 267.— Coues,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xii,  1868,  107.— Mayn.,  Guide,  1870, 96. 

Anortliura  troglodytes,  Coues,  Key,  1872,  87,  fig.  30. 

Anorihura  troglodytes  var.  hyemalis,  Coues,  Key,  1872,  351. 

Troglodytes  hyemalis  var.  padficuSy  Bd.,  Rev.  1864,  145. 

Troglodytes  europmis,  Bp.,  Obs.  Wils.  1825,  No.  127  j  Syn.  1828, 93.— Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1832, 427. 

c.  alaseensis. 

Troglodytes  alascensis,  Bd.,  Tr.  Chic  Acad,  i,  1869, 315,  pi.  30,  f.  3.— Dall  «&  Bann.,  ibid.  280. 

Anorihura  dlascensis,  Coues,  Key  1872,  87. 

Anorihura  troglodytes  var.  alascensis,  Coues,  Key,  1872,  351. 

Troglodytes  hyemalis  var.  alascensiSj  Dall,  Pr.  Cal.  Acad.  Feb.  8, 1873. 

Hab. — ^The  'whole  of  North  America.  South  to  Cordova  {Solater).  Winters  from  New 
England  southward.  Var.  alascensis  is  a  larger,  darker,  longer-billed  race,  inhabiting 
Alaska,  the  Aleutians,  and  Prybilov  Islands.  The  American  bird  is  not  specifically  dis- 
tinct from  the  European. 

Although  this  species  was  not  noted  by  any  of  the  Expeditions,  it  is 
properly  brought  into  the  present  connection,  since  it  is  generally  dis- 
tributed over  North  America.  It  readily  eludes  observation  in  places 
where  it  is  not  very  abundant,  being  of  a  shy  and  retiring  disposition 
that  keeps  it  near  the  ground,  and  for  the  most  part  hidden  in  the  dense 
undergrowth  or  broken  rocky  places  it  frequents.  Its  actions  are  almost 
as  much  like  those  of  a  mouse  as  of  a  bird )  rarely  using  its  wings  ex- 
cept for  a  short  flutter  from  one  bush  or  stone-heap  to  another,  it  creeps 
slyly  and  rapidly  about,  appearing  perhaps  for  an  instant,  then  suddenly 
lost  to  view.  It  is  rather  uncommon  about  Washington,  D.  C.  from 
early  in  October  until  the  latter  part  of  April ;  I  generally  found  it 
along  the  secluded  banks  of  Eock  Creek,  and  in  the  little  ravines  lead- 
ing down  to  the  stream.  Not  having  met  with  it  elsewhere,  I  can  say 
nothing  of  its  habits  during  the  breeding  season  from  personal  observa- 
tion, but  will  quote  from  an  excellent  account : 

"The  song  of  the  Winter  Wren  excels  that  of  any  other  bird  of  its 
size  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  It  is  truly  musical,  full  of  cadence, 
energetic  and  melodious;  its  very  continuance  is  surprising,  and  dull 
indeed  must  be  the  ear  that  thrills  not  on  hearing  it.  When  emitted,  as 
it  often  is,  from  the  dark  depths  of  the  unwholesome  swamps,  it  oper- 
ates so  powerfully  on  the  mind,  that  it  by  contrast  inspires  a  feeling  of 
wonder  and  delight,  and  on  such  occasions  has  impressed  me  with  a 
sense  of  the  goodness  of  the  Almighty  Creator,  who  has  rendered  every 
spot  of  earth  in  some  way  subservient  to  the  welfare  of  his  creatures. 
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"Once  when  traveling  through  a  portion  of  the  most  gloomy  part  of 
a  thick  and  tangled  wood  in  the  great  pine  forest,  near  Mauch  Chunk, 
in  Pennsylvania,  at  a  time  when  I  was  intent  on  guarding  myself  against 
the  venemous  reptiles  I  expected  to  encounter,  the  sweet  song  of  this 
Wren  came  suddenly  on  my  ear,  and  with  so  cheery  an  effect  that  I  sud- 
denly lost  all  apprehension  of  danger,  and  pressed  forward  through  the 
rank  briars  and  stiff  laurels  in  pursuit  of  the  bird  which  I  hoped  was 
not  far  from  its  nest.  But  he,  as  if  bent  on  puzzling  me,  rambled  here 
and  there  among  the  thickest  bushes  with  uncommon  cunning,  now 
singing  in  one  spot  not  far  distant,  and  presently  in  another  in  a  difter- 
ent  direction.  After  much  exertion  and  considerable  fatigue,  I  at  last 
saw  it  alight  on  the  side  of  a  large  tree,  close  to  the  roots,  and  heard  it 
warble  a  few  notes,  which  I  thought  exceeded  any  it  had  previously  ut- 
tered. Suddenly  another  Wren  appeared  by  its  side,  but  darted  off  in 
a  moment,  and  the  bird  itself,  which  I  had  followed,  disappeared.  I 
soon  reached  the  spot,  without  having  for  an  instant  removed  my  eyes 
from  it,  and  observed  a  protuberance  covered  with  moss  and  lichens, 
resembling  the  excrescences  which  are  often  seen  on  our  forest  trees, 
with  this  difference,  that  the  aperture  was  perfectly  rounded,  clean,  and 
quite  smooth.  I  put  a  finger  into  it  and  felt  the  pecking  of  a  bird's  bill, 
while  a  querulous  cry  was  emitted.  In  a  word,  I  had,  the  first  time  in 
my  life,  found  the  nest  of  a  Winter  Wren.  ♦  ♦  ♦  •  Externally  it 
measured  seven  inches  in  length  and  four  and  a  half  in  breadth  5  the 
thickness  of  its  walls,  composed  of  moss  and  lichens,  was  nearly  two 
inches ;  and  thus  it  presented  internally  the  appearance  of  a  narrow  bag, 
the  wall,  however,  being  reduced  to  a  few  lines  where  it  was  in  contact 
with  the  bark  of  the  tree.  The  lower  half  of  the  cavity  was  compactly 
lined  with  the  fur  of  the  American  Hare,  and  in  the  bottom  or  bed  of 
the  nest  there  lay  over  this  about  half  a  dozen  of  the  large  downy  ab- 
dominal feathers  of  our  common  Grouse,  Tetro/o  umhellusy 

Audubon  found  six  eggs  in  this,  and  likewise  in  another  nest  that  he 
discovered.  He  describes  them  as  of  a  delicate  blush  color,  marked 
with  dots  of  reddish-brown,  more  numerous  toward  the  larger  end. 
This  agrees  with  the  specimens  now  before  me  from  a  set  of  six  taken 
from  a  nest  in  a  crevice  of  an  old  log  hut,  excepting  that  the  surface  is 
thinly  and  evenly  dotted  all  over,  and  there  is,  of  course,  no  blush  in 
the  blown  specimens.  They  measure  0.70  by  0.58.  In  other  specimens 
the  markings  chiefly  encircle  the  larger  end.  A  nest  in  the  Smithsonian 
is  a  compact  hollow  ball  of  green  moss,  mixed  with  a  few  pine  twigs; 
it  was  taken  in  Maine,  where  the  species  is  stated  to  breed  in  "  wiud- 
falP  country  of  the  evergreen  woods,  where  the  fallen  trees  are  piled  in 
confusion. 

TELMATODYTES  PALUSTRIS,  (Wils.)  Bd. 

Long-billed  Marsh  Wren, 

Ccrthia  palusiris,  Wn/?.,  A,  O.  ii,  1870,  '^,  pi.  12,  f.  4.— Lord,  Pr.  Arty.  lust,  iv,  1864. 117. 

Troglodytes  palusins,  Bp.,  Obs.  Wils.  1825,  No.  66 ;  Syn.  1^  93.--SW.  &  RiCB.,  F.  B.  A. 
ii,  1631,  319  (lat.  550).— Nutt.,  Man.  i.  1832,  439.— AuD.,  O.  B.  i,  1^31,  500;  v, 
1839,  467 ;  pi.  100 ;  Syn.  1839,  77  ;  B.  A.  ii,  1841,  135,  pi.  123.— GiiuuD,  B.  L.  I. 
1844, 76.— PUTN.,  Pr.  Ehs.  Inst,  i,  1856, 208.— Scl.,  P.  Z.  S.  1856, 290  (Cordova).— 
ScL.,  Ibis,  i,  1859,  8  (Guatemala).— Newb.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi,  1857,  80.— Heerm., 
ibid,  X,  1859,  pt.  vi,  54.— Reinh.,  Ibis,  iii,  1861, 5  (Greenland).- Trippe,  Pr.  Ess. 
Inst,  vi;  1871, 115. 

Thryoihorua  palusiris,  Bp.,  List,  1838, 11.— Turnb.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  20. 

Ci8toihoru8  {fclmatodyte8)palu8tri3j  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  SiH  ;  Rev.  1864,  147.— COUES  & 
Prent.,  Smiths.  Rep.  1861,  410.— Allen,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iv,  1864,  83. 

Cistoihorm  palusiris,  Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860, 190.— Hayd.,  Rep.  1862, 
163.— Wheat.,  Ohio  Agric.  Rep.  1800,  No.  123.— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii, 
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6,  283.--COUES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  79.—Coxies,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1868, 
278.— MclLWR.,  ibid,  v,  1866,  87.— Coop..  B.  Cal.  1870,  75.— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C. 
Z.  ii,  1871,  267 ;  iii,  1872,  175.— Aiken,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xv,  1872,  196.— Mayn., 
Guide,  1870,  98;  B.  Fla.  1872,  42.— Snow,  B.  Kans.  187.3,  6. 

Telmatodytes  palmtris,  CoUES,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xii,  1868,  108.— COUES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad. 
1871,  20.— CouES,  Key,  1872,  87. 

Tdmatodytes  amndinaceus,  Cab.,  Mus.  Hein.  i,  1850,  78. 

ThryoihoruB  arundinaceus,  Bp.,  Consp.  i,  1850,  220. 

Thryothortia  arundmeus,  Vieill.,  Nouv.  Diet,  xxxiv,  1819,  .58. 

Cistothorua  paluatris  var.  paludkolaj  Bd.,  Rev.  1864, 148  (West  coast). 

Bab. — In  suitable  places  throughout  temperate  North  America,  breeding  throughout 
its  range ;  wintering  along  our  southern  border  and  southward.  Greenland.  Mexico. 
Guatemala. 

Lieutenant  Warren^s  Expedition. —8838^  Sand  Hills ;  4744,  mouth  of  Big  Sioux  River. 

Not  obtained  by  Captain  Rayuolds'  Expedition,  nor  by  the  later  ones. 

This  little  bird  requires  a  particnlar  coDdition  of  sarface,  which,  when 
met,  reuders  it  largely  independent  of  geographical  limitations.  It  in- 
habits, exclusively,  reedy  swamps  and  marshes,  nearly  throughout  the 
continent,  and  is  extremely  abundant  in  the  more  favorable  situations. 
In  most  latitudes  it  is  a  migrant,  but  as  it  breeds  throughout  its  range^ 
only  a  part  of  the  individuals  passing  north  for  this  pnrpiose,  the  remain- 
der spending  the  year  in  their  winter  homes  in  the  South.  It  is  resident 
in  South  Carolina,  though  the  greater  number  go  on  northward  to  breed. 
On  the  North  Carolina  coast  I  found  it  abundant  during  the  migrations, 
and  observed  it  through  a  part  of  November,  so  that  possibly  some 
winter  as  far  north  as  this.  In  the  extensive  marshes  along  the  Poto- 
mac, overgrown  with  Zizania  aquatica,  it  finds  a  congenial  home ;  and  in 
some  spots  scores  of  the  nests  may  be  seen  at  once.  It  reaches  this 
latitude  about  the  middle  of  April,  and  remains  into  October.  In  New 
England  this  Wren  is  only  a  summer  visitor,  chiefly  along  the  coast,  and 
it  is  rare,  if  really  occurring,  north  of  Massachusetts.  None  of  the 
Maine  or  New  Hampshire  lists  include  it.  In  the  West  I  found  it  breed- 
ing abundantly  in  a  reedy  swamp  near  Fort  Whipple,  Arizona,  where  it 
arrives  in  April  and  remains  until  November.  According  to  Dr.  Cooper, 
it  winters  in  the  Colorado  Valley,  as  high  as  Fort  Mojave.  On  the  Pa- 
cific coast  the  same  writer  speaks  of  its  wintering  north  to  the  Colum- 
bia, wherever  there  is  a  m.-^.rsh  overgrown  with  tul6  {Sdrpus  palustris). 
1  never  seen  it  in  the  Missouri  region,  but  Dr.  Hayden  reports  its  occa- 
sional occurrence  in  marshy  places  along  the  river.  Prof.  Snow,  Mr. 
Allen,  and  Mr.  Aiken,  note  its  occurrence  in  Kansas  and  Colorado. 

The  nidification  of  the  Marsh  Wren  is  not  the  least  interesting  part 
of  its  history.  It  builds  a  large  bulky  nest  of  the  tops  of  coarse  grasses 
and  reeds,  bent  together  and  woven  into  a  hollow  ball,  with  a  little  hole 
in  one  side,  and  fastens  this  globe  to  the  upright  stems  of  the  growing 
reeds,  several  of  which  usually  pass  through  its  substance.  The  ball  is 
lined  with  finer  grasses  j  it  is  tolerably  compact,  yet  there  are  often  long 
shreds  hanging  from  it,  giving  it  rather  a  slovenly  appearance.  The 
number  of  these  structures  that  may  sometimes  be  observed  in  a  small 
piece  of  marsh,  within  a  few  feet  of  each  other,  is  astonishing,  and  ap- 
parently out  of  all  prox)ortion  to  the  size  of  the  colony  inhabiting  the 
patch  of  reeds.  This  has  occasioned  the  surmise  that  more  nests  are 
built  than  are  actually  used,  the  idea  being  that  the  nervous,  energetic 
little  creatures  keep  on  building  while  the  females  are  incubating,  to 
amuse  themselves,  or  because  they  have  nothing  particular  to  do  and 
cannot  keep  still.  However  this  may  be,  the  old  nests  last  a  year  or  so 
before  they  decay  and  fall  to  pieces,  which  may  partly  account  for  the 
great  numbers  to  be  seen.  The  eggs,  as  usual,  are  numerous — six  or 
eight — sometimes  so  many  as  to  induce  the  suspicion  that  they  were  not 
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all  laid  by  the  same  bird.  They  are  very  peculiar  in  appearance,  being 
perhaps  the  most  heavily  colored  of  any  foand  in  this  country.  The 
usual  color  is  a  rich,  dark  chocolate,  but  it  is  extremely  variable.  Some- 
times it  is  perfectly  uniform ;  again,  it  is  nearly  uniform,  but  with  a 
darker  area  at  the  large  end  or  around  it ;  occasionally  a  whitish  ground 
shows,  thickly  dotted  or  smirched  with  the  chocolate,  or  a  nearly  unifonn 
brownish  white  surface  is  presented,  as  if  the  color  had  washed  out,  ex- 
cept in  a  few  dark  spots  or  patches.  The  egg  averages  two-thirds  by 
one-half  of  an  inch;  in  a  large  number  examined,  little  "runt"  eggs  are 
sometimes  found.  One  of  these  before  me  measures  only  0.54  by  0.47, 
and  I  have  seen  still  smaller  cues ;  such  are  doubtless  not  fertilized,  and 
correspond  to  the  little  eggs  that  fowls  and  pigeons  often  drop  at  the 
close  of  their  season,  indicating  that  their  power  is  exhausted.  I  have 
seen  the  same  thing  in  the  case  of  the  Barn  Swallow,  and  it  is  probably 
not  an  infrequent  occurrence. 

On  entering  a  patch  of  rushes  where  the  Wrens  are  breeding,  we  al- 
most instantly  hear  the  harsh  screeping  notes  with  which  those  nearest 
scold  us,  in  vehement  and  angry  resentment  at  the  intrusion.  From 
further  away  in.the  maze  of  reeds  we  hear  a  merry  little  song  from  those 
still  undisturbed,  and  presently  we  see  numbers  flitting  on  feeble  wing 
from  one  clump  of  sedge  to  another,  or  poised  in  any  imaginable  attitude 
on  the  swaying  stems.  Their  postures  are  sometimes  very  comical ;  a 
favorite  attitude  is  with  the  tail  thrown  up  till  it  almost  covers  the  back, 
and  the  head  lowered.  In  this  position  they  have  a  peculiar  swaying 
motion,  back  and  forward,  as  if  they  were  on  a  pivot,  and  in  this  posi- 
tion they  sing  most  frequently.  Others  may  be  seen  scrambling  like 
little  mice  up  and  down  the  reed-stems  or  all  over  their  globular  nests. 
They  appear  among  themselves  to  be  excitable  to  the  verge  of  irasci- 
bility, and  not  seldom  quite  beyond  such  moderate  limit ;  but  on  the 
whole  they  form  a  harmonious  little  colony  which  minds  its  own  bu- 
siness, and  doubtless  makes  pleasant  company  for  the  blackbirds  and 
other  larger  species  which  build  among  them. 

CISTOTHORUS  STELLARIS,  (Licht.)  Cab. 

Short-billed  Marsh  Wren, 

a.  stellaris. 

Troglodytes  stcllariSy  Licht.— Naum.,  V.  D.  iii,  1823, 724.— Tiuppe,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  vi,  1871, 
115  (Minnesota,  abundant,  breeding). 

CiHtothorus  stellaris,  Cab.,  Mus.  Hein.  i,  1851,  77.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  365;  Rev.  1864, 
146.— SCL.,  Cafc.  A.  B.  1861,  22.— Hayd.,  Rep.  1862, 163.— Wheat.,  Ohio  Agrio. 
Rep.  1860,  No.  124  (Cleveland,  breeding).— CoUES  &Prent.,  Smiths.  Rep.  1861, 
410.— Allen,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iv,  1864,  83.— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866, 
283.— COUES,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1868,  279.— Coues,  Pr.  Bosl.  Soc.  xii,  1868, 108.— 
SUMiCH.,  Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  i,  1869,  545  (Orizaba).— Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1871, 
21.— Allen,  Ball.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871,  167.— Trippe,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xv,  1872,  236 
(Iowa,  breeding).— Coues,  Key,  1872, 88.— Mayn.,  Guide,  1870, 96;  B.  Fla.  1872, 
43.— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  6. 

ThryotUorus  si^llariSy  TuRNB.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  20. 

Troglodytes  brevirostris,  Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1832,  436;  Tr.  Am.  Acad.  Sci.  1, 1833,  98.— AuD., 
O.  B.  ii,U834, 427  ;  v,  1839,  469 ;  pL  175 ;  Syn.  1839,  77 ;  B.  Am.  ii,  1841, 138,  pi. 
124.— Bp.,  Consp.  i,  1850,  222. 

b.  elegans. 

Cistothoms  elegans,  ScL.  &  Salv.,  Ibis,  1859,  8.— Bd.,  Rev.  1864, 146. 

Fa&.— Eastern  Province  of  the  United  States.  Observed  west  to  the  Lonp  Fork  of 
the  Platte  (Hayden),  North  to  Massachusetts  and  Manitoba  (Coues),  Breeds  through- 
out its  range.  Winters  in  the  Southern  States.  Mexico.  Yar.  elegans  from  Mexico  to 
Guatemala. 

Lieutenant  Warren^s  Expedition.— 9217,  Lonp  Fork  of  the  Platte. 

Not  obtained  by  the  other  Expeditious. 
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Thoagh  iDhabiting  the  same  situations  as  the  preeediDg  species,  the 
Short-billed  Marsh  Wren  is  not  only  much  rarer,  bat  mnch  more  re- 
stricted geographically.  It  occurs  along  the  whole  Atlantic  coast,  from 
Florida  to  Massachusetts,  beyond  which  I  have  observed  no  record,  but 
according  to  my  experience  it  is  nowhere  abundant  along  this  line.  In 
the  course  of  several  years  collecting  in  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  the 
Carolinas,  I  never  happened  to  find  but  a  single  specimen,  which  1  sbot 
in  October,  in  a  marsh  on  the  North  Carolina  coast,  where  the  other 
species  was  abundant  at  the  time.  According  to  various  authors,  the 
bird  is  more  common  in  Massachusetts  during  the  summer,  arriving 
about  the  second  week  in  May,  and  leaving  in  October.  I  think  the 
birds  are  more  plentiful  along  an  interior  line  of  migration,  up  the  Mis- 
sissippi. Thus  Mr.  Trippe  found  them  "abundant"  and  breeding  in 
Minnesota,  and  I  saw  them  in  comparative  plenty  along  the  Red  River, 
about  Pembina,  securing  several  examples  in  June.  I  found  them  in 
reedy  sloughs  on  the  prairie,  where  the  Yellow-headed  Blackbirds  and 
Black  Terns  were  breeding,  and  also  in  low  sedgy  tracts,  partly  covered 
with  a  growth  of  scrubby  willows.  Br.  Hayden's  specimen  is  interest- 
ing as  being  the  westernmost  on  record  for  the  United  States.  Audu- 
bon found  the  species  abundant  in  Texas,  where  it  breeds. 
'  Quite  contrary  to  what  might  have  been  expected,  the  eggs  of  this 
species  are  entirely  unlike  those  of  its  allies,  being  pure  white,  unmarked. 
They  measure  0.63  by  0.48,  being  thus  rather  elongate.  I  never  saw  a 
nest ;  it  is  said  to  be  similar  to  that  of  the  Long-billed  Wren — a  hollow 
globe  with  a  hole  in  one  side,  woven  of  grasses,  reeds  or  rushes,  lined 
with  finer  material  of  the  same  kind,  and  placed  in  a  tuft  of  reeds  or 
tnssock  of  grass.  According  to  Mr.  Maynard,  the  birds  are  quite  noisy  in 
the  fresh- water  marshes  of  Massachusetts,  frequently  singing  all  night: 
**  Their  notes  are  not  fine,  but,  although  monotonous,  are  more  elaborate 
than  those  of  the  Long-billed,  and  better  entitled  to  the  name  of  song." 

Family  ALAUDIDiE:  Larks. 

The  birds  of  this  family  differ  remarkably  from  other  Oscines  in  the  stmctnre  of  the 
tarsal  eDTelope,  which,  iostead  of  consisting;  on  the  sides  of  the  tarsns  of  two  nudi- 
rided  plates  meeting  in  a  sharp  ridge  behind,  is  there  formed  of  a  series  of  scntella^ 
like  those  in  front,  lapping  round  behind,  meeting  those  of  the  front  in  a  groove  on 
both  inner  and  outer  faces  of  the  tarsus.  The  back  of  the  tarsus  is  therefore  blunt  and 
rounded  in  the  front.  Notwithstanding  this  peculiarity,  they  are  truly  Oscincj  having 
the  masical  apparatus  well  developed,  and  being  good  songsters.  The  tarsal  envelope, 
while  approaching  that  of  the  Clamatorial  birds  in  character,  is  not,  however,  the  same 
as  in  these,  in  which  a  single  series  of  plates,  variously  arranged,  encircles  the  tarsus, 
meeting  in  a  groove  along  the  inner  face,  but  being  continuous  on  the  outer.  In  the 
Lorks,  the  hind  claw  is  elongated  and  straightened  conformably  with  their  terrestrial 
habits  ;  the  bill  is  conic-elongate,  and  there  are  but  nine  fully-developed  primaries.  In 
the  genus  Eremophila  there  is  a  peculiar  tuft  of  feathers  springing  from  each  side  of  the 
head  back  of  the  eye,  somewhat  similar  in  character  to  the  so-c^ed  *' horns"  of  many 
owls.  The  species  inhabit  open  grounds,  and  are  gregarious  and  extensively  migratory 
in  most  regions.  Their  food  consists  of  various  seeds  and  insect**.  We  have  but  a  sin- 
gle species,  identical  with  that  of  the  Old  World ;  but  it  runs  into  several  geographical 
Torieties. 

EREMOPHILA  ALPESTRIS,  (Forst.)  Boie. 

Horned  Lark ;  Shore  Lark, 

a.  alpestris. 

Alanda  alpestrisy  Forst.,  Phil.  Trans.  Ixii,  1772,  398.— Lixn.,  S.  N.  i,  1766,  289.— Gm.,  S. 
N.  i,  1788,  800.— Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  498.— And  of  earlier  authors  gener- 
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ally.— WiLS.,  Am.  Orn.  i,  1808,  85,  pi.  5,  fig.  4.— Bp.,  Obs.  Wils.  1825,  No.  130 ; 
Svn.  1828,  102.— NuTT.,  Man.  i,  1832,  455.— AUD.,  O.  B.  ii,  1834,  570,  pi.  200; 
SyD.  1839,  96;  B.  A.  iii,  1841,  44,  pi.  151.— Giraud,  B.  L.  I.  1844,  95.— PCTX., 
Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  i,  1856,  209.— Tukxb.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  4.— (f )  Trippe,  Pr.  Ees. 
Inst,  vi,  1871, 115. 

Eremophila  alpe^tm^  Boie,  Isis,  1828,  322. — And  of  authors. — (?)  Allen',  Mem.  Bost.  Soc 
i,  1858,  496  (Iowa). — Mayn.,  Guide,  1870,  121  (Massachusetts,  iu  July,  perhaps 
breeding).- COUES,  Key,  1872,  89,  fig.  32. 

Philermos  alpestris,  Brehm,  A  og.  Dent.  1831,  312.— Bp.,  List,  1838,  37.— Keys.  &  Blas., 
Wirb.  Eur.  No.  84.— Haril.,  Syst.  Verz.  1844,  80. 

Otocorya  aljmtrU,  Bp.— Gray.,  List  of  G.  of  B.  1841,  62.— Cab.,  Mus.  Hein.  i,  1851,  121. 

Alauda  cornuta,  Wils.,  Am.  Orn.  i,  1808,  87  (in  text),— Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831, 
245.— Maxim.,  Reise,  i,  1839,  367. 

Eremophila  cornuta,  Boie,  Isis,  1828,  322.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  403.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N. 
H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860,  195.— Wheat.,  Ohio  Agric.  Rep.  1860,  No.  134— CouES, 
Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  186 1, 221.— Coues  &  Prp:nt.,  Smiths.  Rep.  1861, 411.— Boardm., 
Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  ix,  1862,  126.— Verr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iii,  1862,  150.— Allen,  ibid, 
iv,  1864,  69.— MclLWR.,  ibid,  v,  18(«i,  88.— CouES.  ibid,  v,  1868,  280.— Lawr., 
Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.^viii,  1866, 289.— Coues,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xii,  1868, 114.— Lord,  Pr. 
Arty.  Inst.  Wool,  iv,  118.— Dall  &  Bann.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869, 281.— CoOP., 
B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  251.— (?)  Trippe,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xv,  1872,  236. 

Phileremos  cornutm,  Bp.,  List,  1838,  37. 

Olocorys  cornutUf  Cab.,  Mus.  Heiu.  i,  1851, 122. 

b.  leucoUema, 
(Pale  race,  breeding  on  dry  interior  plains  of  the  West.) 

(?)  OiocoHs  occidentaliSj  McCall,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad,  v,  1851,  218  (Santa  F^,  N.  M.).— Bd., 

Stansbury's  Rep.  1852,  318. 
Otocorys  alpestris,  Newb.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi,  1857,  88. 
Eremophila  alpestns,  Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872, 176. 
Eremophila  cornutay  Bd.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  1859,  Beckwith's  Route,  Birds,  13,  pi.  32. — 

Hayd.,  Rep.  1H62,  174— Stev.,  U.  S.  GeoL  Surv.  Ter.  1870,  464.— Merr.,  ibid. 

1872,  685.— Hold.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xv,  1872,  202. 
Eremophila  aipeahis  var.  leucolcemaf  Coues. 

c.  chrysolcema. 

(Smaller,  bright  race,  from  the  southwestern  plains  and  southward.) 

Alauda  conmtay  Sw.,  Phil.  Mag.  i,  1827,  434  (Mexico). 

Eremophila  comuia,  CoUES,  Pr.  Pbila.  Acad.  1866,  79  (Arizona). 

Alauda  chryaolcema,  Wagl.,  Isis,  1831,  350.— Bp.,  P.  Z.  S.  1837,  111 ;  Consp.  Av.  i,  1850, 246. 

Otocorya  chryaolcema,  Cab.,  M.  H.  i,  122.— FiNSCH,  Abhaud.  Nat.  Ver.  1872,  341. 

Alauda  minor,  GiRAUD,  B.  Texas,  1841 —SCL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1855,  66. 

Eremophila  minor ^  ScL..  Cat.  A.  B.  1862,  126. 

Alauda  rufa,  AuD.,  B.  Am.  vii,  1843,  353,  pi.  497. 

Otocoria  rufay  Heerm.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  1859,  pt.  vi,  45. 

Otocorya  peregrinay  Scl.,  P.  Z.  S.  1855,  110,  pi.  102  (Santa  F^  de  Bogota). 

Eremophila  peregrinay  Scl.,  Cat.  A.  B.  1861, 127. 

Alauda  pereyrinay  Giebel,  Thes.  Orn.  i,  18^2,  299. 

Eremophila  comuta  var.  chryaolcemay  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  403. 

Eremophila  alpeatria  var.  chryaolmmay  CouES,  Key,  1872,  89. 

JTaft.— North  America,  breeding  northerly ;  generally  dispersed  through  the  United 
States  by  migration.  Var.  leucolcema  resident  on  the  dry  interior  plains  from  Iowa  and 
Minnesota  westward.  Var.  chryaolccma  from  the  Southwestern  Territories  and  south- 
ward to  New  Grenada. 

lAat  of  specimens. 


19230 
19231 
19-^32 
19233 
19234 
19235 
19236 

239 

279 
278 
184 
165 

Deer  Creek... 
Fort  Benton . . 
Deer  Creek... 

do 

do 

5 

Jan.  18,  1860 

F.V.  Hayden. 
do 

7.00 
7.50 
6.25 
7.50 
7.00 

12.50 
13.38 
11.25 

14.00 
12.00 

4.75 
4.50 
4.25 
4.50 
4.25 

Jan.  11,  1860 
Mar.   7,1859 
do 

do 

do 

do 

Source  Chey'e. 
do 

— 

Nov.  14,  1860 
Nov.  4,  1860 

do 

do 

Lieutenant  Warren^a  Expedition, — 5314,  Medicine  Creek ;  5318,  Yellowstone ;  5313,  Fort 
Pierre,  Dak.;  5317,  Blackfoot  country;  9241-2,  9244-5,  9256,  Black  Hills;  9239-40, 
9243,  near  Bear  Butte. 

Later  Expeditions.— ^il6y  Laramie  River;  60761-4,  60897-934,  various  localities  in 
Wyoming ;  61753,  Salt  Lake,  Utah. 
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The  qnestion  of  the  relationships  of  onr  yarioos  Larks  is  rather  intricate,  hut  wo 
probably  have  an  ap|)roxiniat6ly  correct  solution  of  the  problem.  It  is  certain,  in  the 
nnit  place,  that  our  bird  is  identical  with  that  of  Europe — there  is  no  ground  on  which 
to  base  even  varietal  distinction  of  the  ordinary  North  American  bird.  By  this  is  meant 
those  individuals  from  any  part  of  the  country  that  are  extensively  migratory,  bred 
far  north,  and  dispersed  at  other  seasons  over  most  of  the  United  States — certainly 
over  all  the  Eastern  States,  and  apparently,  also,  to  some  distance  algng  the  Pacific 
coast.  Never  continuously  exposed  to  special  modifying  influences  of  climate  or  food, 
these  retain  what  may  be  regarded  as  the  normal  characters  of  the  species.  But  in  all 
the  open  country  of  the  West,  fix>m  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota,  the  birds  find  con- 
genial breeding  ground,  and  are  stationary  or  nearly  so.  These  birds  become  impressed 
with  a  certain  character,  due  to  the  special  circumstances  of  environment,  which  may 
be  summed  as  pallor ^  corresponding  in  degree  to  the  atmospheric  dryness.  It  varies  in 
degree  from  a  slight  paleness  matched  by  the  palest  eastern  birds,  to  the  maximum  in 
birds  of  the  most  arid  regions.  No  specific  distinction,  of  course,  can  be  predicated, 
nor  is  it  possible  to  assign  a  geographical  distribution  with  strictness.  In  the  South 
tho  question  is  complicatSl  by  another  consideration.  Here  latitude  plays  its  part  in 
reduction  of  size,  and  in  brightening  tho  plumage  again  to  an  extent  scarcely  seen  in 
the  eastern  birds.  The  result  is  a  bird  so  dift'erent  Rom  the  ordinary  style  that  it  was 
admitted  as  a  species  by  Dr.  Finsch,  although  he  reduced  the  dozeu  or  more  current 
species  to  five.  I  was  particularly  struck  with  the  small  size  and  bright  color  of  the 
Larks  of  New  Mexico,  where  I  found  them  in  the  breeding  season ;  aud  the  same  fea- 
tures are  found  in  the  Mexican  bird.  It  is,  however,  impossible  to  draw  any  dividing 
line  between  them  and  the  ordinary  form. 

In  the  Key,  I  followed  Prof.  Baird  in  recognizing  only  the  small,  bright  southern 
form,  as  var.  chrysoUcma  of  Wagler ;  but  I  am  now  inclined  to  admit  also  tho  pale  form  to 
varietal  distinction.  For  this  a  new  name  appears  to  be  required.  Alauda  rufa  of  Au- 
dubon apparently  included  both,  but  points  unmistakably  to  the  southern  form,  as  does 
also  the  Oiocorys  rufa  of  Heermann,  and  Alauda  minor  of  Giraud.  'The  Otocoria  occi- 
dentalis  of  McOall  is  based  on  New  Aiexican  birds  of  the  character  above  mentioned, 
though  the  name,  as  used  by  Prof.  Baird  iu  1852  for  the  bird  afterward  figured  as  above 
(P.  R.  R.  Rep.  X,  pi.  32),  is  applicable  to  the  var.  leucolcema. 

Var.  Uucolwnia,  Coues  (No.  2745,  coll.  E.  C,  Fort  Randall,  Mar.  8, 1873).  Not  smaller 
than  typical  alpestris.  Little  or  no  yellow  about  the  head  or  throat,  and  the  black 
markings  narrow.  Upper  parts  grayish-brown,  with  little  or  no  pinkish  tinge ;  the 
feathers  with  only  obsoletely  darker  centres. 

East  of  the  region  above  specified  the  Horned  Lark  is  not  known  to 
breed  in  the  United  States ;  and  the  only  record  of  its  occurrence  in 
summer  which  I  have  seen,  that  given  by  Mr.  Maynard,  as  above,  most 
probably  indicates  a  highly  exceptional  instance.  According  to  Mr.  Mc- 
Ilwraith,  a  few  pairs  nest  about  Hamilton,  Canada  West.  The  great 
majority  of  the  eastern  birds  repair  beyond  the  latitude  of  New  Eng- 
land, breeding  plentifully  in  Labrador  and  Newfoundland.  1  found  them 
very  plentiful  along  the  Labrador  coast,  and  on  all  the  rocky  moss-clad 
islands  adjoining,  where  they  find  the  situations  in  which  they  delight 
to  nest.  Leaving  these  rugged  and  inhospitable  shores,  they  enter  the 
United  States  in  October,  and  by  the  following  month  are  generally  dis- 
persed along  the  Atlantic  as  far  at  least  as  the  Carolinas.  They  are  now  in 
flocks,  sometimes  of  great  extent,  and  scour  the  open  country  in  search 
of  food.  Their  return  begins  in  March,  and  is  mostly  completed  by  the 
end  of  that  month,  though  stragglers  remain  in  England  through  the 
greater  part  of  April.  They  have  no  song  at  this  season,  beyond  the 
sharp  chirping  notes  with  which  the  flocks  call  to  each  other. 

The  Horned  La^k  breeds  about  Pembina,  and  thence  westward  in  the 
same  latitude.  I  am  also  informed  that  it  nests  in  the  vicinity  of  Eacine, 
Wisconsin,  laying  sometimes  in  the  middle  of  April,  when  the  snow  is 
still  on  the  ground.  According  to  Mr.  Trippe,  it  also  breeds  in  Southern 
Iowa,  where  it  is  abundant  and  nearly  resident,  being  absent  only  in  the 
depth  of  winter  for  a  few  weeks,  and  some  remaining  even  then.  It 
nests  there  early  in  May,  occasionally  as  late  as  the  25th.  I  scarcely 
think  that  it  endures  the  winters  high  on  the  Missouri.  I  did  not  see  it 
through  that  season  at  Fort  Randall,  though  it  was  common  after  Feb- 
ruary.   Further  south,  where  I  have  observed  it  in  the  west,  it  is  perma- 
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nently  i-esident,  though  I  presume  that  a  part  of  the  birds  to  be  observed 
in  winter  are  those  that  have  come  from  the  north. 

The  nest  of  the  Horned  Lark  is  simply  built  of  dried  grasses,  and  is 
placed  on  the  ground.  Both  sexes  appear  to  share  the  duties  of  incu- 
bation. The  eggs  are  thickly,  minutely,  and  uniformly  flecked  with 
light  brown  on  a  gray  ground,  0.95  by  0.62. 

Family  MOTAOILLID JE :  Wagtails. 

ANTHUS  LUDOVICIANUS,  (Gm.)  Licht. 
Titlark;  Pipit;  Wagtail. 

Alauda  ludoviciana,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  793.--Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  494. 

Attthus ludovidanuSyhicnT., Verz.  1823, 37.--BP., List,  1838, 18 ;  Consp. i.  1SS)0,249.—Avt>., 
Syn.  1839,  94 ;  B.  Am.  iii,  1841,  40,  pi.  50.— Giraud,  B.  L.  I.  1844,  94.— Sol.,  P. 
Z.  S.  1856,  296  (Cordova).— ScL.  &  Salv.,  Ibis,  1859, 9  (Guatemala).— Bd.,  B.  N. 
A.  1858,  232 ;  Rev.  1864,  153.— Jones,  Nat.  in  Bermuda,  1859,  29.— Coop.  & 
Suck.,  N.  H.  Wrsh.  Ter.  1860, 176.— Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1861,  220  (Labra* 
dor,  breeding) ;  1866,  67  (Arizona).— Reinh.,  Ibis,  iii,  1861,  6  (Greenland). — 
Blackiston,  Ibis,  iv,  1862, 4  (Saskatchewan).— Ha  yd..  Rep.  1862, 159.— Allen, 
Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  i,  1868,  494  (Iowa).— Dall  &  Bann.,  Tr.  Cbic.  Acad,  i,  1869, 
277  (Alaska).- Stev.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1870, 463.— Merr.,  ibid.  1872, 674.— 
Coop.,  Pr.  Cal.  Acad.  1870,  75 ;  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  78.— Twppe,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  vi, 
1871,  115  (Minnesota).— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871,  267;  iii,  1872,  161,  175 
(breeding  in  moun tarns  of  Colorado). — Aiken,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1872,  196  (the 
same).- Trippe,  ibid,  xv,  1872,  234  (Iowa).— Coues,  Key,  1872,  90,  fig.  34.— 
Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  4.— And  of  recent  authors. 

AJauda  rubra,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  794. 

Anfhua  rebcnSy  Merb.,  "Ersch  Grub.  Encycl." 

Alauda  pcnnsyhanicaj  Briss.,  Om.  iii,  1760,  356  (or  413). 

Anthus  pennsylvanicm,  "Zander,  J.  f.  0. 1853,  extrah.  i,  1854,  63;"  Naum.  iv,  13. 

Alauda  rufa,  WiLS.,  Am.  Om.  v,  1872,  89,  pi.  42,  f.  4. 

Anthus  spinoletta,  Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  90.— Nctt.,  Man.  i,  1832,  450.— Aud.,  O.  B.  i,  1832, 408. 

AnthiUi  aquaticusy  Sw.  &  RiCH.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  2.3,  pi.  44.— AuD.,  O.  B.  i,  1832,  pi.  10. 

Anthus  pipiens,  Aud.,  O.  B.  i,  1832,  408,  pi.  80.— Bp.,  List,  1838, 18. 

Anthus  reinhardliiy  "  HolbOll,  Fn.  Green.  1846,  25." 

Anthus  "  hifpogcBuSf  Bp.,  Compt.  Rend,  xxxviii,  1Q56,  65." 

ITaft.- The  whole  of  North  America.  Mexico.  Guatemala.  Bermuda.  Greenland. 
Accidental  in  Europe  (Harting,  Br.  Birds,  1872, 109). 

Not  obtained  by  Captain  Raynolds*  Expedition. 

Lieutenant  Warren^s  Expedition. — 1844,  Black  Hills. 

Later  jE'jrpedi<i<m«.— 60680,  Henry's  Fork ;  60681,  Uintah  Mountains ;  62298,  Snake 
River. 

No  birds  of  this  country  are  more  extensively  dispersed  over  tbe  con- 
tinent, more  regular  in  their  times  of  appearance  in  the  United  States 
or  in  their  departure  for  the  North.  Until  very  recently  we  had  not,  to 
my  knowledge,  a  single  authentic  instance  of  its  breeding  in  the  United 
States,  although,  as  I  have  elsewhere  surmised  (Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1868, 
268),  it  may  do  so  in  Northern  New  England.  It  enters  the  United 
States  in  flocks  in  September,  and  becomes  thoroughly  dispersed  as  the 
autumn  advances ;  some  pushing  to  Florida,  the  Gulf  coast,  Texas,  and 
Mexico  5  others  wintering  as  high  as  the  Middle  States.  I  have  found 
it  during  part  of  the  winter  even  on  the  Upper  Missouri,  with  Shore 
Larks  and  Snow  Buntings.  Its  vernal  migration  begins  in  March  at  the 
South,  and  by  the  end  of  the  following  month  the  species  has  mostly 
passed  beyond  our  limits,  though  a  few  loiterers  may  be  sometimes  found 
in  May.  But  precisely  as  the  Shore  Lark  breeds  in  the. West  far  south 
-of  its  Eastern  breeding  range,  so  does  the  Titlark  find  in  the  most  ele- 
vated points  of  land  in  the  West  the  necessary  conditions  of  reproduc- 
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tion.  Although  Mr.  Allen  did  not  actaally  find  the  nest,  there  is  no 
question  of  his  having  determined  that  the  bird  breeds  in  the  mountains 
of  Colorado,  for  he  found  young  scarcely  able  to  fly,  July  20, 1871,  on 
Mount  Lincoln,  Park  County,  Colorado,  among  the  snow-fields  above 
timber-line :  while  he  also  observed  the  bird  in  the  Wahsatch  Mountains, 
"probably  breeding,  above  timber-line."  These  are  important  observa- 
tions, not  only  as  first  authenticating  the  breeding  of  the  si)ecies  in  the 
United  States,  but  as  afibrding  a  striking  illustration  of  how  perfectly 
complementary  to  each  other  are  increase  of  latitude  and  elevation  of 
land  in  much  that  pertains  to  the  distribution  of  plants  and  animals. 
In  its  summer  distribution  to  the  northward,  the  bird  reaches  the  Arctic 
coast,  and  is  also  found  in  Greenland. 

Of  the  general  habits  of  the  Titlark  during  the  winter,  there  is  no  oc- 
casion to  enlarge.  Its  thoroughly  gregarious  disposition ;  its  eminently 
terrestrial  habits ;  the  variety  of  its  tbod,  both  animal  and  vegetable ; 
its  timidity,  yet  its  lack  of  caution ;  its  buoyant,  desultory  flight;  glid- 
ing, tremulous  gait,  accompanied  with  vibration  of  the  tail,  and  its  quer- 
ulous voice,  are  all  well  known.  But  with  its  habits  in  summer,  and 
particularly  its  nesting,  we  are  not  so  familiar.  Audubon  is  one  of  the 
lew  authors  who  has  given  us  fnformation  oi>  this  score.  He  *' found  it 
breeding  abundantly  on  the  Labrador  coast,  on  moss-covered  rocks,  as 
well  as  in  the  deep  valleys,  but  never  at  any  great  distanct3  from  the  sea. 
The  nests  were  usually  placed  at  the  foot  of  a  wall  of  the  rocks,  buried 
in  the  dark  mould,  and  beautifully  formed  of  fine  bent  grass,  arranged  in 
a  circular  manner,  without  any  hair  or  other  lining.  Both  birds  incu- 
bate, sitting  so  closely,  that  on  several  occasions  I  almost  put  my  foot 
upon  them  before  they  flew.  The  first  nest  that  I  found  was  on  the  29th 
of  June,  when  the  thermometer  ranged  from  51^  to  54^.  The  eggs  were 
six  in  number,  five-eighths  of  an  inch  long  and  six  and  one-quarter 
twelfths  in  breadth,  being  rather  elongated,  though  rounded  at  both 
ends ;  their  ground  color  of  a  deep  reddish-chestput  or  reddish-brown, 
considerably  darkened  by  numerous  dots  of  a  deeper  reddish-brown  and 
lines  of  various  sizes,  especially  toward  the  large  end." 

Although  I  have  myself  seen  Titlarks  everywhere  I  have  been,  I 
never  found  any  breeding  except  in  Labrador,  as  stated  in  the  above 
reference.  It  was  there  the  most  numerous  of  the  land  birds,  excepting 
perhaps  the  White-crowned  Sparrow,  frequenting  open,  bare  and  ex- 
posed localities,  often  on  the  rocky  and  barren  islands,  almost  unten- 
anted by  other  species.  Here,  as  elsewhere  in  maritime  localities,  the 
birds  are  fond  of  resorting  to  the  sea-shore  at  low  tide,  there  to  ramble 
in  quest  of  food  on  the  mud  and  sea-wrack  in  company  with  Sand- 
pipers, and  not  distantly  resembling  these  birds  in  their  manners.  Two 
nests  I  obtained  in  July  were  both  placed  in  a  cavity  in  the  ground, 
about  as  large  as  a  child's  head,  on  the  side  of  a  steep  rocky  chasm.  A 
flooring  of  dried  grass  had  been  introduced  to  keep  the  nest  from  the 
wet ;  the  nests  "Were  built  upon  this,  of  coarse  dried  grass  loosely  ar- 
ranged, and  without  lining;  the  exterior  diameter  was  about  six  inches, 
the  interior  three  inches,  with  a  depth  of  two  inches.  One  nest  con- 
tained five,  the  other  four,  eggs,  averaging  thirteen-sixteenths  of  an  inch 
long,  by  nine  and  one-half  sixteenths  broad ;  of  a  dark  chocolate  color, 
indistinctly  marked  with  numerous  small  spots  and  streaks  of  blackish. 
The  parents  do  not  leave  the  nest  until  nearly  trodden  on,  then  the^one 
that  is  incubating  flutters  up  with  loud  cries  of  distress  that  soon  bring 
the  mate,  and  the  pair  hover  anxiously  over  head,  at  times  approaching 
within  a  few  feet,  or  even  alighting  close  by,  all  the  while  crying  out  in 
the  most  beseeching  and  plaintive  manner.    I  saw  no  attempt  to  deceive 
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by  feigning  lameness,  but  the  birds  often  follow  one  who  has  distarbed 
them  for  some  distance.  On  snch  occasions  several  pairs  nesting  near 
each  other  are  often  aroused,  and  join  their  cries  with  those  of  the 
afflicted  parents. 

IfEOCOEYS  SPRAGUEI,  (Aud.)  Scl. 

Missouri  Skylark, 

Alauda  spragucij  Aud.,  B.  Am.  vii,  1843,  335,  pi.  486. 

Agrodotna  spraguci,  Bd.,  Stanbury's  Rep.  1852,  329. — Bp.,  C.  Rend,  xxxviii,  1856,  65. 

Neocorys  ^praguei^  Scl.,  Pr.  Zool.  Soc.  1857,  5.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  234.--Black.,  Ibis, 

lb()2,  4.-COUES,  Key,  1872,  91. 
Anthiis  8pragu€i,  Bd.,  Rev.  1864,  155. 
Olocoris  sprangerij  Bp.,  Consp.  Av.  i,  1850,  246. 

i/a&.— Region  of  the  Upper  Missoari  and  Sasketchewan.    East  ta  the  Red  River. 

This  species  is  one  of  the  very  few  characteristic  birds  of  the  region 
particularly  treated  of  in  the  present  work;  in  fact,  it  seems  cWefly 
confined  to  the  Upper  Missouri.  It  is  still  extremely  rare  in  collections ; 
the  type  specimen,  taken  by  Auduboa  at  Fort  Union,  June  19, 1843, 
long  remained  unique,  and  to  the  present  day  I  have  seen  but  one  other, 
taken  by  Captain  Blackiston  on  the  Sasketchewan  (where  he  found  the 
species  not  uncommon),  and  now  in  the  Smithsonian  collection,  where 
the  type  is  also  preserved.  But  since,  according  to  Audubon's  account, 
the  bird  appears  to  be  abundant,  I  rest  in  hopes  of  seeing  it  alive  before 
I  leave  the  Missouri.  The  original  describer  says  that  the  nest  is  sunken 
in  the  ground,  built  entirely  of  fine  grasses,  circularly  arranged,  with- 
out lining;  and  that  the  eggs  are  usually  four  or  five  in  number,  seven- 
eighths  long  by  five-eighths  broad,  dotted  minutely  all  over,  so  as  to  be 
of  a  general  purplish-gray  hue.  He  found  young  in  small  loose  flocks 
of  eight  to  a  dozen,  before  he  left  Fort  Union,  on  the  16th  of  August. 
He  represents  manners  apparently  much  in  accordance  with  those  as- 
cribed to  the  European  Skylark:  '"On  several  occasions  my  friend,  Ed- 
ward Harris,  sought  for  these  birds  on  the  ground,  deceived  by  the 
sound  of  their  music,  appearing  as  if  issuing  Irom  the  prairies,  which 
they  constantly  inhabit;  and  after  having  traveled  to  many  distant 
places  on  the  prairie,  we  at  last  looked  upward,  and  there  saw  several 
of  these  beautiful  creatures  singing  in  a  continuous  manner,  and  soaring 
at  such  an  elevation  as  to  render  them  more  or  less  difiicult  to  discover 
with  the  eye,  and  at  times  some  of  them  actually  disappearing  from  our 
sight  in  the  clear  thin  air  of  that  country.  On  the  ground  they  run 
prettily,  sometimes  squatting  to  observe  the  movements  of  the  intruder, 
and  at  times  erecting  their  body  fronting  the  pursuer.  •  ♦  ♦  •  On 
first  rising  from  the  ground  they  fly  in  so  deep  and  undulating  a  manner 
as  to  almost  preclude  their  being  shot  on  the  wing ;  and  this  they  con- 
tinue to  do,  forming  circles  increasing  in  extent  until  about  one  hundred 
yards  high,  when  they  begin  to  sing,  and  continue  to  do  so  for  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes  at  a  time,  and  then  suddenly  closing  their  wings,  they 
glide  to  the  prairie.  •  •  •  •  Sometimes  when  rising  from  the 
ground,  as  if  about  to  sing,  for  some  forty  or  fifty  yards,  they  suddenly 
pitch  downward,  alight,  and  run  or  squat,  as  already  mentioned." 

NovemheTy  1873. — Since  I  penned  the  foregoing,  at  Fort  Eandall,  last 
year,  my  wishes  have  been  gratified  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner ; 
for  during  my  connection,  the  past  summer,  with  the  Northern  Bound- 
ary Commission,  to  results  of  which  I  may  be  permitted  ta  refer  in  this 
connection,  I  became  perfectly  familiar  with  the  Missouri  Skylark.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  abundant  and  characteristic  birds  of  all  the  region 
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along  tbe  forty-ninth  parallel  of  latitude,  from  just  west  of  the  Pembina 
Mountains  to  as  far  as  the  survey  progressed  this  year — about  four  hun- 
dred miles ;  I  had  no  difficulty  in  taking  as  many  specimens  as  I  desired. 
They  were  particularly  numerous  at  various  points  along  the  Souris  or 
Mouse  Eiver,  where,  during  our  marches  or  while  we  were  encamped, 
they  were  almost  continually  hovering  about  us.  The  first  one  that  I 
shot,  early  in  July,  was  a  young  of  the  year,  but  full  grown ;  and  as  I 
found  nestlings  a  month  later,  probably  two  broods  are  reared  each  sea- 
son. The  ordinary  straightforward  flight  of  the  bird  is  performed  with 
a  regular  rising  and  falling,  like  that  of  the  Titlark  j  but  its  course^ 
when  startled  from  the  ground,  is  exceedingly  rapid  and  wayward ;  at 
such  times,  after  the  first  alarm,  they  are  wont  to  hover  around  in  a  de- 
sultory manner  for  a  considerable  time,  and  then  pitch  suddenly  down 
to  the  ground,  often  near  where  they  rose.  Under  these  circumstances 
they  have  a  lisping,  querulous  note.  But  these  common  traits  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  wonderful  soaring  action,  and  the  inimitable,' 
matchless  song  of  the  birds  during  the  breeding  seasqn — it  is  no  wonder 
Audubon  grew  enthusiastic  in  describing  it.  Rising  from  the  nest,  or 
from  its  grassy  bed,  this  plain-looking  little  bird,  clad  in  the  simplest 
colors,  and  making  but  a  speck  in  the  boundless  expanse,  mounts  straight 
up,  on  tremulous  wings,  till  lost  to  view  in  the  blue  ether,  and  then  sends 
back  to  earth  a  song  of  gladness  that  seems  to  come  from  the  sky  itself, 
to  cheer  the  weary,  give  hope  to  the  disheartened,  and  turn  the  most  in- 
different, for  the  moment  at  least,  from  sordid  thoughts.  No  other  bird- 
music  heard  in  our  land  compares  with  the  wonderful  strains  of  this 
songster ;  there  is  something  not  of  earth  in  the  melody,  coming  from 
above,  yet  from  no  visible  source.  The  notes  are  simply  indescribable; 
but  once  heard  they  can  never  be  forgotten.  Their  volume  and  penetra- 
tion are  truly  wonderful  5  they  are  neither  loud  nor  strong,  yet  the  whole 
air  seems  filled  with  the  tender  strains,  and  delightful  melody  continues 
long  unbroken.  The  song  is  only  heard  for  a  brief  period  in  the  sum- 
mer, ceasing  when  the  inspiration  of  the  love  season  is  over,  and  it  is 
only  uttered  when  the  birds  are  soaring. 

It  is  not  a  little  singular  that  the  Skylark  should  have  so  long  contin- 
ued to  be  rare  in  collections,  since  it  is  very  abundant  in  the  exten- 
sive region  which  it  inhabits.  In  August,  after  all  the  broods  are  on 
wing,  and  through  September,  I  have  seen  it  in  considerable  flocks ;  and 
often,  when  ridmg  along  the  prairie  road,  numbers  would  fly  up  on  my 
approach,  from  the  ruts  ahead,  where  they  were  feeding,  to  settle  again 
at  a  little  distance  further  on.  These  wheel-tracks,  where  the  grass  was 
worn  away,  seemed  to  be  their  favorite  resorts,  where  they  could  run 
with  the  greatest  ease,  and  perhaps  gather  food  less  easily  discovered 
in  the  thick  grass.  They  tripped  along  the  tracks  with  swift  and  dainty 
steps,  never  hopping,  and  continually  vibrated  the  tail,  just  like  our 
common  Titlark.  They  were  usually  associated  at  such  times  with  num- 
bers of  Chestnut-colored  Lark-buntings,  which  seemed  to  fancy  the  same 
places,  and  with  a  few  of  Baird's  Buntings.  These  were  the  only  circum- 
stances under  which  the  Larks  could  he  procured  without  the  great 
quickness  and  dexterity  required  to  take  them  on  the  wing ;  for  the  mo- 
ment they  alight  in  the  grass  of  the  prairie,  be  it  scanty  or  only  a  few 
inches  high,  they  are  lost  to  view,  their  speckled-gray  colors  blending 
completely  with  the  herbage. 

On  making  a  camp  at  Turtle  Mountain,  a  pair  of  Larks  rose  from  the 
spot  where  my  tent  was  to  be  pitched,  and  circled  about  in  such  evident 
and  painful  agitation,  that  I  knew  they  had  a  nest  somewhere  near  by. 
1  watched  them  for  a  long  while,  but  they  would  not  re-alight  to  give 
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me  any  clue  to  its  whereabouts  j  and  though  I  made  careful  seai*eh 
for  the  nest  at  intervals  for  several  days,  during  which  time  I  fre- 
quently saw  the  same  pair,  I  was  unsuccessful.  No  nests  are  harder  to 
find  than  those  of  prairie  birds,  for  there  is  nothing  to  guide  one,  and 
they  are  not  often  discovered  except  by  accident,  such  as  stumbling  on 
one  and  scaring  off  the  parent.  But  at  length,  a  few  days  afterward,  ia 
finally  renewing  a  particularly  thorough  search,  a  little  bird,  just  able 
to  flutter  a  few  feet,  was  seen  and  caught,  and  in  a  few  moments  the 
rest  of  the  family,  sitting  a  few  feet  apart,  were  also  secured — four  in 
all.  They  had  just  left  the  nest,  and  yet  I  could  not  find  it,  though  a 
perfectly  bare  depression  of  the  ground,  covered  with  droppings,  just 
where  the  birds  were,  may  have  been  their  temporary  resting  place. 
My  friend,  Mr.  Allen,  was  more  fortunate  on  the  Yellowstone  Expedition 
which  he  accompanied  the  same  season,  and  he  obligingly  gives  me  the 
following  account : 

^'The  only  nest  we  found  was  placed  on  the  ground,  and  neatly  formed 
of  dry  fine  grass.  It  was  thinly  arched  over  with  the  same  material, 
and  being  built  in  a  tuft  of  rank  grass,  was  most  thoroughly  concealed. 
The  bird  would  seem  to  be  a  close  setter,  as  in  this  case  the  female  re- 
mained on  the  nest  till  I  actually  stepped  over  it,  she  brushing  against 
toy  feet  as  she  went  off.  The  eggs  were  five  in  number,  rather  long  and 
pointed,  measuring  about  0.90  by  0.60  inches,  of  a  grayish-white  color, 
thickly  and  minutely  flecked  with  darker,  giving  them  a  decidedly  pur- 
plish tint.'' 

I  saw  no  Skylarks  after  about  the  middle  of  September,  and  their 
numbers  sensibly  diminished  after  August.  I  am  entirely  ignorant  of 
their  winter  resorts ;  we  may  presume  that  they  scatter  over  the  prairies 
to  the  south  of  their  breeding  range,  but  no  one  appears  to  have  ob- 
served them  at  any  other  season.  Yet  the  case  is  not  more  remarkable 
than  that  of  Baird's  Bunting,  which  nobody  found  until  last  year. 
These  two  species  are  so  intimately  associated  during  the  breeding  sea- 
son, and  have  so  many  characteristics  in  common,  that  it  would  not  be 
surprisfng  if  they  migrated  much  together.  Before  the  Larks  leave 
Northern  Dakota — if  they  really  do  forsake  it — they  go  into  moult,  and 
during  this  period  they  are  very  quiet  and  inconspicuous,  keeping  hid- 
den for  the  most  part  in  the  grass,  whence  they  are  only  flushed  by 
accident,  rising  with  apparent  reluctance  to  settle  again  soon.  They  are 
now  scattered  over  the  prairie,  mixed  with  Savanna  Sparrows,  Baird's, 
and  other  Buntings  of  the  same  region. 

As  this  bird  is  very  little  known,  the  following  descriptions,  prepared 
upon  examination  of  over  fifty  specimens,  may  be  given ;  that  of  the 
young  bird,  and  of  the  fall  plumage,  differing  materially  from  the  adult, 
have  remained  hitherto  entirely  unknown : 

Adultj  in  breeding  season :  Eye  black.  Bill  above  blackish,  bolow  pale  flesh  color,  like 
the  feet.  Above  dark  brown,  everywhere  variegated  with  pale  gray  streaks,  constitut- 
ing tbe  edgings  of  tbe  feathers,  in  largest  pattern  on  the  middle  of  the  back,  smallest 
on  tbe  bind  neck.  Below  dull  whitish,  with  a  more  or  less  evident  wash  of  light 
brown  across  the  breast  and  along  the  sides  j  the  breast  sharply  streaked,  the  sides  less 
distinctly  so,  with  a  few  small  sparse  blackish-browu  marks ;  a  more  or  less  evident 
series  of  maxillary  streaks.  Quills  dark  grayish-brown :  the  inner  ones  and  the  wing- 
coverts  edged  with  grayish-white,  corresponding  with  tne  pattern  of  the  back.  Mid- 
dle pair  or  tail-feathers  like  the  back :  next  two  or  three  pairs  blackish ;  the  outer  two 
pairs  mostly  or  wholly  pure  white,  and  the  third  pair  from  the  outside  usuaUy  touched 
with  white  near  the  end. 

With  the  reduction  of  the  gray  edgings  of  the  feathers  of  the  upper  parts,  due  to 
isrearing  away  during  the  summer,  the  bird  becomes  darker  abbve,  with  narrower  and 
sharper  variegation,  and  the  pectoral  streaks  are  fainter.  After  the  fall  moult  the  col- 
ors again  become  pure,  the  streaking  of  the  upper  part>s  is  strong  and  sharp,  and  the 
whole  under  parts  acquire  much  of  a  ruddy-brown  shade. 
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Toihig :  Edgisgs  of  the  feathers  of  the  npper  parts  having  a  bafiy  cast,  ffiviDg  a 
richer  complexion  to  the  plumage.  Feathers  of  the  back  and  scapalars  having  pare 
white  edging,  forming  conspicuous  semicircular  marking.  Greater  coverts  and  long 
inner  secondaries  broadly  tipped  with  while,  and  outer  wmg-feathers  edged  and  tipped 
with  white  or  huffy.  Ear-coverts  buffy-brown,  forming  a  more  conspicuous  patch  than 
in  the  adult.  Under  parts  strongly  tinged,  except  on  throat  and  middle  of  oelly,  with 
buffy-brown,  the  pectoral  and  lateral  streaks  numerous,  large,  and  suffused. 

The  sexes  are  indistinguishable,  though  the  male  may  average  a  little  larger  than 
the  female.  The  bill  is  slender  and  weak,  compressed  and  acute,  with  the  culmen  con- 
cave near  the  base,  and  the  nostrils  quite  large,  covered  with  a  raised  scale.  Hind 
claw  remarkably  lengthened,  little  curved,  very  slender  and  acute,  usually  somewhat 
exceeding  its  digit  in  length,  but  very  variable,  as  is  generally  the  case  with  such  un- 
usual developments. 

Length  6.25  to  7.00,  but  rarely  over  6.75.  Extent  10.00  to  11.00,  rarely  more,  in  one 
instance  11.50,  generally  about'lO.50.  Wing  3.00  to  3.30.  Tail  about  2.33.  Bill  about 
0.50  along  culmen.    Tarsus  in  front  0.80  to  0.90.    Hind  toe  and  claw  0.80  to  1.00. 


Family  SYLVICOLID-^ :  American  Warblers. 

MNIOTILTA  VAEIA,  (Linn.)  VieilL 

Black-and-white  Creeping  Warbler. 

Motadlla  varia,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  333. 

Certhia  rarta,  Vieiix.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  ii,  1807,  69.— AuD.,  Om.  Biog.  i,  1832,  452,  pi.  90. 

MnioHlta  varia,  ViEnx.,  Anal.  1816,  and  Gal.  Ois.  i,  1834,  276,  pi.  169.— Bp.,  List,  1838, 

ll.-AuD.,  B.  Am.  ii,  1841,  105,  pi.  114.~Woodh.,  Sitgr.  Eep.  1853,  69.— SCL., 

P.  Z.  8.  1856,  140.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  235,  and  Rev.  1864,  167.— Lawr.,  Ann. 

Lye.  viii,  1865, 175  (New  Granada).— Salv.,  P.  Z.  S.  1867,  135  ( Veragua).— ScL. 

&  Salv.,  P.  Z.  S.  1870,  780  (Merida).— Hayd.,  Rep.  1862, 159.— Lawr.,  Ann. 

Lye.  ix,  1868,  93  (Costa  Rica).— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872, 175.— ScoiT,  Pr. 

Best.  Soc.  1872  (breeding  in  West  Virginia).— CouKS,  Key,  1872,  92,  fig.  35.— 

Trippe,  Pr.  Best.  Soc.  xv,  1872,  234  (Iowa).— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  4.— And  of 

all  later  writers. 
Sylvia  variaj  Bp.,  Synopsis,  1828,  81. 
Sylmoola  varta.  Rich.,  List,  1837. 
Certhia  imculata,  Wels.,  Am.  Om.  iii,  1811,  22,  pi.  19. 
MnioHlta  hwealis,  Nun.,  Man.  i,  2d  ed.  1840,  704. 
Mniotilta  var.  l(nig\rostri8y  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  page  xxxi,  No.  167. 

Hob, — Eastern  North  America.  North  to  the  fur  countries  in  summer.  South  to 
Mexico,  Central  America,  and  West  Indies  (numerous  quotations).  West  to  Kansas  and 
the  Missouri  ^* as  high  up  as  Fort  Pierre  at  least"  {Hayden). 

Lieutenant  Warrewa  JExpeditioii.— 4676-81,  Lower  Missouri. 

Not  ohtained  by  Captain  Raynolds'  Expedition,  nor  by  the  later  ones. 

A  species  confined  to  the  Eastern  Province,  reaching  its  western  limit 
on  the  confines  of  the  Missouri  region  and  in  Arkansas,  Its  northern 
limit  is  not  exactly  defined,  unless  it  be  represented  by  the  latitude  of 
Fort  Simpson.  The  extralimital  quotations  to  the  southward  arc  very 
numerous  and  diversified,  showing  how  generally  the  bird  leaves  the 
United  States  in  the  fall ;  still,  a  few  linger  on  our  extreme  border,  as 
shown  by  Mr.  Allen's  record  of  its  not  uncommon  occurrence  in  Florida 
throughout  the  winter  (Bull.  M.  0.  Z.  ii,  1871,  267).  Great  numbers 
enter  the  United  States  in  March,  and  some  even  in  February ;  they 
reach  the  middle  districts  in  April,  and  soon  become  generally  dispersed. 
Contrary  to  the  rule  among  our  warblers,  this  bird  has  a  breeding  range 
apparently  coextensive  with  its  Korth  American  range,  which  is  the 
more  remarkable  since  it  is  truly  a  migratory  species.  Audubon  men- 
tions its  breeding  in  Texas  and  Louisiana ;  and  others  note  the  same  all 
along  its  range.  There  is  some  discrepancy  in  the  statements  of  ob- 
servers respecting  its  nidification.  Audubon  states  that  it  breeds  in 
holes  in  trees,  but  such  appears  not  to  be  its  habit    Kuttall  describes  a 
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nest  "niched  in  the  shelving  of  a  rock,  on  the  surface  of  the  grdnml.'' 
Dr.  Brewer  states,  that  so  far  as  he  knows,  it  always  builds  on  the 
ground,  and  nientious  a  nest  fouud  in  the  drain  of  a  house.  The  eggs 
are  described  as  being  from  three  to  seven  in  number,  four  and  one-half 
eighths  to  six-eighths  long,  by  one  half  an  inch  to  nine-sixteenths  broad  ; 
oval,  nearly  equal  at  both  ends,  white,  speckled  with  brownish  red  and 
puriilish  dots,  chiefly  at  the  larger  end.  A  nest  described  by  Dr.  Brewer 
was  composed  externally  of  coarse  hay,  and  compactly  lined  with  horse- 
hair; Mr.  Nuttall's  was  of  coarse  strips  of  inner  hemlock  bark,  mixed 
with  otd  leaves  and  grass,  and  lined  with  hair.  Dr.  Brewer's  measured 
three  and  one-half  inches  across  outside,  by  one  inch  internal  depth. 

The  home  of  this  little  bird  is  one  otlen  invaded  by  the  Cow- bird;  on 
several  different  occasions,  of  which  I  am  informed,  as  many  as  three 
or  four  of  the  alien  eggs  having  been  found  in  it.  Its  low  situation 
probably  favors  the  Cow-bird  in  this  resi)ect.  This  Warbler  surpasses 
all  others  in  the  agility  and  ease  with  which  it  scrambles  in  every  direc- 
tion and  in  every  attitude,  up,  down,  and  around  the  trunks  or  branches 
of  trees,  its  habits  being  as  strongly  pronounced  as  those  of  a  Creeper 
itself,  and  correspondingly  different  from  those  of  its  allies  among  the 
true  Warblers.  It  is  very  abundant  throughout  the  wooded  portions  of 
the  Eastern  United  States,  and  in  spring  is  as  noisy  as  it  is  active,  con- 
tinually uttering  its  queer,  screeping  song  in  the  springtime,  during  its 
busy  search  for  insects. 

PARULA  AMERICANA,  (Linn.)  Bp. 

Blue  Yellow-backed  WArbler. 

Parus  americanu8,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1758, 190. 

Motacilla  americana^  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  960. 

S}flvia  americana^  Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  520.--ADD.,  Cm.  Biog.  i,  1832,  78,  pi.  15. 

Sylvicola  amerieanay  Aud.,  B.  Am.  ii,  1841,  57,  pi.  91. — Woodh.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853,  71 
(breeding  in  Indian  Territory). 

Parula  americana,  Bp.,  Comp.  and  Geog.  List,  1838, 20. — GossE,  B.  Jam.  1847, 154. — Bd., 
B.  N.  A.  1858,  238;  Rev.  1864,  1C9.— Hayd.,  Rep.  1862,  159.~Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye. 
ix,  1869,  200  (Yucatan).— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871,  267  (Florida,  winter- 
ing); iii,  1872,  124, 175.— Aiken,  Pr.  Boat.  Soc.  1872,  196  (Black  Hills).— Scott, 
ibid.  (West  Virginia,  in  summer). — Coues,  Key,  1872,  92.— Trippe,  Pr.  Bost. 
Soc.  XV,  1872,  234  (Iowa).— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  4.— And  of  late  writers 
generally. 

Compsotklifpis  amencanay  Cab.,  Mus.  Hein.  1850, 20 ;  J.  f.  O.  iii,  1855,  476. 

Ficedula  ludoricianay  Buiss.,  Om.  iii,  1760,  500,  pi.  26. 

Motacilla  ludoviciana,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  1,  1788, 983. 

Motacilla  equea,  BoDDiERT,  Planches  Enlum.,  1783,  pi.  731,  f.  1;  pi.  709,  f.  1. 

Sylvia  torquataj  Vieill.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  ii,  1607,  38,  pi.  99. 

Thryoihorun  iorquatuSf  Steph.,  Shawns  Gen.  Zool.  xiv,  1826,  94. 

Sylvia  pusilla,  Wils.,  Am.  Om.  iv,  1811, 17,  pi.  28. 

Sylvicola  pwnlla,  Sw.,  Zool.  Joum.  iii,  1827, 169. 

Hah. — Eastern  North  America.  North  to  Nova  Scotia.  West  to  the  Missouri,  as  far 
at  least  as  the  Platte;  to  the  Black  Hills  {Aiken).  Mexico  (Xalapa,  Scl,  P.  Z.  8. 1857, 
202).  South  to  Guatemala  (This,  1859,  10).  W^est  Indies  (Cuha,  Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  iii,  476; 
Santa  Qn\z,  Netvt.,  Ihis,  i,  143 ;  S£.  Thomas,  C«««.,  Pi\  Phila.  Acad.  1861,  376;  Jamaica* 
Goase,  B.  Jam.  154).  Greenland  {B€inh.j  Ihis,  1861,  6).  Winters  from  Southern  Florida 
southward. 

Lieutenant  Warren^a  ExpediUon.—4G71,  month  of  Platte. 

Not  obtained  by  Captain  Raynolds'  Expedition,  or  by  the  later  ones. 

This  elegant  little  species,  one  of  the  most  prettily  marked  of  the 
"whole  group,  withdraws  almost  entirely  from  the  United  States  in  win- 
ter, though  Mr.  Allen  has  noted  its  occasional  occurrence  at  that  season 
in  Florida,  and  proceeds  as  far  south  as  Guatemala.  On  the  vernal  mi- 
gration it  reaches  the  Middle  States  late  in  April,  and  is  very  abundant 
during  the  Urst  half  of  the  following  month.    The  greater  number  pro- 
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ceed  further  north,  but  some  appear  to  breed  all  along  the  line,  as  I  have 
found  it  about  Washington  early  in  August,  and  Mr.  Scott  saw  it  in 
West  Virginia  during  the  summer.  We  find  it  in  orchards  when  the 
fruit  trees  are  blossoming,  and  in  all  sorts  of  woodland,  but  particularly 
in  high  open  forests,  where  it  will  be  observed  fluttering  and  skipping 
with  great  activity  in  the  terminal  foliage.  I  never  found  its  nest,  and  the 
only  one  I  have  examined  was  taken  in  Taunton,  Massachusetts,  early  in 
June.  This  was  an  irregular  mass  of  fine,  light  colored  tree-moss,  inex- 
tricably matted,  with  a  small  deep  cavity.  The  single  egg  in  this  nest 
measured  0.70  by  0.57,  and  was  white,  finely  sprinkled  at  the  large  end 
with  reddish  dots,  having  also  a  few  others  scattered  elsewhere. 

The  changes  of  plumage  of  this  dainty  little  Warbler  are  great  with 
age,  sex  and  season,  and  I  once  procured  a  curious  partial  albino,  which 
had  the  plumage  irregularly  blotched  with  pure  white. 

PEOTONOTAEIA  CITR^A,  (Bodd.)  Bd. 
ProthODOtary  Warbler. 

Motacilla  dtraay  Bodd.,  PI.  Enl.  704^  f.  2  (1783). 

Mniotilta  citrceaj  Gray,  Grenera  of  Birds. 

ProUmotaria  i^trasUy  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  239;  Rev.  1864. 173.— Wheat.,  Ohio  Agrio.  Eep. 
1860,  No.  65.— GiiNDL.,  J.  f.  O.  1861,  324  (Cuba,  rare).- Coues  &  Prext., 
Smiths.  Rep.  1861,  406  (Washington,  D.  C,  accidental).— Scl.,  Cat.  1862,  26.— 
Coues,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1868, 21  {quotes  "Calais,  Me.,  Boardman,  Verr.  Pr.  Bost. 
Soc.  ix,  234"). — Coues,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xii,  1868, 107  (South  Carolina,  summer, 
rare).— TuRNB.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869  (straggler).— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  ix,  1868,  94 
(Costa  Rica);  1869, 200  (Yucatan).— Scl.  &  Salv.,  P.  Z.  S.  1870, 780  (Merida).— 
Coues,  Key,  1872,  93,  fig.  36.— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1872  (Neosho  Falls,  breeding). 

Helminthophaga  citraa^  Cab.,  J.  I,  O.  1861,  75  (Costa  Rica). 

Motacilla  protonotarius,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  972. 

Sjflvia  protonotariusy  Lath.,  Ind.  Om.  ii,  1790,  542.— Vieiix.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  ii,  1807,  27, 

SI.  83.— WULS.,  Am.  Orn.  iii,  1811,  72,  pi.  24,  f.  3.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  86.— Nutt., 
[an.  i,  1832,  410.— AuD.,  Orn.  Biog.  i,  1832,  22 ;  v,  1839,  460  j  pi.  3. 
Sylvia  (Dacnis)  protonotariuSf  Bp.,  Joiirn.  Pnila.  Acad,  iv,  1825,  196. 
VernUvora  proUmoiarim,  Bp.,  List,  1^8, 21.— Woodh.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853,  72  (Indian  Ter- 
ritory, breeding).— Hoy,  Smiths.  Rep.  1864,  438  (Western  Missouri). 
Helinaiaprofonotariusj  AUD.,  Syn.  1839,  67.— Aup.,  B.  Am.  ii,  1841,  89,  pi.  106  (gives 

Texas  to  Nova  Scotia  and  Sasketchewan !). 
Helmiflierus  protonotariuSj  Bp.,  Consp.  Av.  1850,  314. 
CompsoihlypiB  protonotaHu8j  Cab.,  Mus.  Hein.  1, 1850,  20. 

Bah. — ^Eastern  United  States,  southerly.  North  occasionally  to  Maryland  and  Penn- 
sylvania, and  even  Maine.  Ohio.  Illinois.  Kentucky.  Kansas.  Missouri.  Cuba. 
Costa  Rioa.    Panama.    Merida. 

This  species  was  noticed  by  neither  Expedition ;  it  only  reaches  the 
lowermost  Missouri.  According  to  Dr.  Woodhoiise,  it  breeds  in  the  In- 
dian Territory,  and  it  has  also  been  found  breeding  at  Neosho  Falls, 
Kansas,  by  Mr.  B.  ¥.  Goss,  and  at  the  Kiowa  Agency  by  Dr,  Palmer, 
The  nest  is  built  in  the  hole  of  a  tree,  oftenest  a  deserted  Woodpecker's, 
or  even,  as  in  the  instance  of  a  nest  before  me  in  the  Smithsonian,  in  a 
mill-frame.  It  is  a  slight  and  inartistic  affajr,  flat  and  little  hollowed, 
measuring  about  four  inches  across  outside  by  scarcely  over  an  inch  in 
depth.  It  is  built  of  various  coarse  fibrous  strips,  woven  in  with  a  mat- 
ting of  very  fine  mossy  and  downy  substances,  with  some  patches  of 
fur,  apparently  from  a  rabbit ;  the  lining  is  chiefly  of  fine  rootlets.  It 
contained  five  eggs,  white,  thickly  spotted  all  over,  but  most  heavily  at 
the  larger  end,  with  reddish  and  slaty-brown  or  neutral  tint.  An  egg 
of  another  set  from  the  Kiowa  Agency  is  still  more  boldly  blotched  in 
larger  pattern.  Two  specimens,  selected  as  extremes,  measure,  respect- 
ively, 0.70  by  0.55  and  0.68  by  0.58,  the  latter  being  remarkably  rounded, 
while  the  others  are  all  also  quite  noticeably  obtuse  at  the  smaller  end. 
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HELMITHERUS  VBRMIVORUS,  (Gm.)  Bp. 
Worm-eating  Warbler, 

Motacilla  vermivoraf  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  951. 

Si/lvia  vemxiroray  Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  499.— Wms.,  Am.  Om.  iii,  1811,  74,  pi.  24,  fig. 
4.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  86,— Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1832,  409.— Aud.,  Orn.  Biog.  i,  1832, 177 ; 
v,1839;460;pl.34.  ^  '         ^  >  b    ,         ,        , 

SylHcola  vemiivoraj  Rigs.,  List  in  Rep.  Brit.  Assoc.  1837. 

Helinaia  vermivoraj  Aud.,  Syn.  1839,  66.— Aud.,  B.  Am.  ii,  1841,  86,  pi.  105.— Lembeyk, 
Aves  CabjB,  1850,  ^5,  pi.  6,  f.  4.— Putn.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  i,  1856,  277. 

Hclmtherm  vermivorus^  Bp.,  Cousp.  Av.  i,  1850,  314.— Cab.,  Mus.  Hein.  1850, 20. — Bd.,  B. 
N.  a.  1858.  252.-SCL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1859,  363  (Xalapa).— Scl.,  Cat.  1862, 28.— ScL.  & 
Salv.,  Ibis,  1859,  11  (Guatemala).— Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  1860,  329  (Costa  Rica).— 
GUNDL.,  J.  f.  O.  1861,  326  (Cuba).- Wheat.,  Ohio  Agric.  Rep.  I860,  No.  71.— 
CouES  &  Prent.,  Smiths.  Rep.  1861.  406  (Washington,  D.  C,  May  to  Sept.).— 
Verr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iii,  1862, 157  (Maine).— Allen,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iv,  1864,  82 
(Massachusetts,  nesting,  fide  Peab.,  Rep.  1839,  312). — Coues,  ibid,  v,  1868,  270 
(New  England  to  Maine  in  summer,  rare). — Coues,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xii,  1868, 109 
(South  Carolina,  April  to  Oct.).— Bd.,  Rev.  1864, 179.— Scl.  &  Salv.,  P.  Z.  8. 
1867, 135  (Veragua).— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  ix,  1868,  94  (Costa  Rica);  1869, 
200  (Yucatan).— TuRNB.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  16  (May  to  Sept.,  rather  rare).— 
SuMiCH.,  Mem.  Bost.  Soc  i,  1869,  546  (mountains  of  Orizaba,  migratory). — 
Scott,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1872  (breeding  in  West  Virginia).— Coues,  Key,  1872, 93, 
fig.  37.— Mayn.,  B.  Fla.  1872,  46  (Florida,  wintering). 

Helmitherus  migratifriuSf  Raf.,  Journ.  Phys.  1819,  417.— Hartl.,  R.  Z.  1845,  342. 

Vermivora  pennsylvanica,  Bp.,  List,  1838,  20.— Gosse,  B.  Jam.  1847,  150.— Hoy,  Smiths. 
Rep.  1864,  438  (Western  Missouri). 

(?)  Vermivora  fulvicapilla,  Sw.,  Birds,  ii,  1837,  245. 

Hah, — Eastern  United  States,  regularly  north  to  the  Middle  States,  rarely  to  South- 
ern New  England,  casually  to  Maine ;  no  record  beyond.  West  to  Missouri,  Kansas, 
and  Indian  Territory.  In  winter,  Florida,  West  Indies,  Central  America,  and  South- 
eastern Mexico. 

Like  the  last^this  species  only  reaches  the  lowest  Missouri,  and  was  not  noticed  by 
either  Expedition. 

The  Worm-eatiug  Warbler  is  not  one  of  oar  most  abundant  species, 
and  is  of  southerly  distribution,  rarely  entering  New  England,  and  not 
being  common  north  of  Virginia.  I  used  to  find  it  sparingly  about 
Washington,  where  it  arrives  early  in  May,  and  remains  through  most 
of  {September.  I  noticed  it  most  frequently  in  the  thickets  and  under- 
growth along  Bock  Creek,  where  it  may  be  observed  at  any  time  during 
the  summer.  It  is  a  sedate — rather  a  demure— little  bird,  without  the 
vivacity  of  most  warblers.  When  startled  from  the  dead  leaves  on  the 
ground,  where  it  spends  most  of  its  time  rambling,  like  the  Golden- 
crowned  Thrush,  it  flies  to  a  near  low  limb,  and  there  often  sits  motion- 
less, or  hops  listlessly  about.  ThQ  nest  and  eggs  I  have  never  seen. 
Mr.  Maynard  describes  the  former  as  being  built  on  the  ground  (large 
for  the  size  of  the  bird),  and  composed  of  grasses,  rootlets,  and  a  few 
dried  leaves.  The  eggs,  he  says,  are  four  in  number,  spotted  and  dotted, 
most  thickly  at  the  large  end,  with  reddish-brown,  and  measuring  0.73 
by  0.66.  They  were  discovered  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Batty  "  on  the  eastern  slope 
of  the  Orange  Mountains,  in  New  Jersey.  He  was  collecting  in  the 
woods,  and  had  wandered  into  a  small  open  space,  when  he  observed 
the  bird  sitting  on  the  nest.  At  the  first  glance  he  mistook  her  for  a 
Golden-crowned  Thrush,  but  upon  approaching  saw  at  once  what  she 
was,  and  knew  that  he  had  secured  a  prize.  The  bird  remained  quiet 
until  he  was  quite  near,  and  then  ran  rapidly  away  for  some  distance  be- 
fore she  took  flight.  The  nest  was  placed  in  a  little  depression  on  the 
ground,  and  partly  covered  with  dead  leaves.  Both  birds  came  about 
the  place  uttering  a  sharp  chirp^" 
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HELMINTHOPHAGA  PINUS,  (Linn.)  Bd. 
Blae-winged  Yellow  Warbler. 

Ccrthia  pinus,  LiNN.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  170)6,  187.—GM.,  ibid,  i,  13th  ed.  1788,  478. 

Stilvia  pinu9y  Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  537.— Vieili..,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  ii,  1807,  44. 

Helminthophaqa  pinus,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1H58,  254 ;  Rev.  1864,  174.— SCL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1856,  291 
(Cordova;.— 8CL.  &,  Salv.,  Ibis,  ia59,  11  (Gnatemala).— Scl.,  Cat.  1862,  28.— 
CouES  &  Prent.,  Smiths.  Rep.  1861  (Washington,  migratory,  rare).— Allen, 
Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iv,  1864  (Massachuseets,  rare ;  qnotes  Cab.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  vi, 
386).— CouES.  ibid,  v,  1868,  271  (Southern  New  England,  very  rare).— Ma yn., 
Guide,  1870,  100  (quotes  Samuels,  "flock  at  Dedham,  Mass.").— Allen,  Bull. 
M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872, 124,  175  (Eastern  Kansas).- Coues,  Key,  1872, 94.— Snow,  B. 
Kans.  1873,  4. 

Sylvia  solitaria,  Wii.s.,  Am.  Orn.  ii,  1810, 109,  pi.  15.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828, 87.— Nutt.,  Man.  i, 
lrt32,  410.— AUD.,  Orn.  Biog.  i,  1832,  102,  pi.  20. 

Siflvioola  solitaria^  Rich.,  Rep.  Brit.  Assoc.  1837. 

VemUvora  aolitaria,  Jardine^  Ed.  Wils.  1832.— Bp.,  List,  1838, 21.— Woodh.,  Sitgr.  Rep. 
1853, 73  (abundant  and  breeding  in  Indian  Territory ).— Hoy,  Smiths.  Rep.  1864, 
438  (Western  Missouri). 

Helinaia  solxtaria,  Aud..  Svn.  1839,  69.— AuD.,  B.  Am.  ii,  1841,  98,  pi.  HI.— Putn.,  Pr. 
Ess.  Inst,  i,  1856,  227  (Massachusetts). 

HelmthenM  aolitariuSf  Bp.,  Consp.  Av.  i,  1850,  315. 

Helminthophaga  solitaria,  Cab.,  Mus.  Hein.  i,  1850,  20.— Turnb.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  16. 
Hab. — Eastern  United  States.    North  rarely  to  Massachusetts,  beyond  which  no 

record.    West  to  Kansas  and  Indian  Territory.    Eastern  Mexico  and  Central  America 

(Cordova,  Scl,  P.  Z.  8. 1856,  291 ;  Guatemala,  Scl,  Ibis,  i,  11).    No  West  Indian  record. 
With  a  range  nearly  coincident  with  that  of  the  last  species,  the  present  may  be 

mentioned  in  the  same  terms. 

The  Blue-winged  Yellow  Warbler  was  found  by  Mr.  Eidgway  breed- 
ing at  Mount  Ctirmel,  Illinois,  where  a  nest  containing  five  eggs  waa 
discovered  May  8, 1866,  on  the  ground  in  a  bunch  of  shrubbery,  in  the 
corner  of  a  field.  The  nest  was  built  chiefly  of  fibrous  strips,  most  of 
them  broad  and  coarse,  and  lined  with  fine  grass  steins  variously  inter- 
laced. The  eggs,  of  the  usual  shape,  and  measuring  about  0.6S  by  0.48y 
are  white,  sparsely  sprinkled,  chiefly  at  the  great  end,  with  blackish 
dots,  and  a  few  others  of  lighter  dirty  brownish. 

HELMINTHOPHAGA  CHRYSOPTEEA,  (Linn.)  Cab. 

Blue  Golden-winged  Warbler. 

Motacilla  chrysoptera,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  333. 

Sylvia  i^rysoptera,  Lath.,  Ind.  Cm.  ii,  1790,  p.  —.—Wils.,  Am.  Orn.  ii,  1810, 113,  pi.  15, 
f.  5.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  87.— Bp.,  Am.  Cm.  i,  1825, 12,  pi.  1,  f.  3  (  $  ).— Nutt.,  Man. 
i,  1832,  411.— AuD.,  Orn.  Biog.  v,  1839,  154,  pi.  — . 

Sylvicola  chrymptera,  Rich.,  List,  in  Rep.  Brit.  Assoc.  1837. 

Vermivora  chrysoptera,  Bp.,  List,  1838,  21. 

EtUnaia  ckrysoptera,  AuD.,  Syn.  1839, 67.— Aud.,  B.  Am.  ii,  1841,  91,  pi.  107.— Putn.,  Pr. 
Ess.  Inst,  i,  1856,  227. 

Belmitheroa  chrysoplera,  Bp.,  Consp.  Av.  i,  1850,  315.— Scl.,  P.  Z.  S.  1855, 143  (Bogota). 

Eelmithophaga  chrysopiera,  Cab.,  Mus.  Hein.  i,  1650,  ^0 ;  J.  f.  O.  I860, 328  (Costa  Rica).— 
Bd.,  B.  N.  a.  1858,  255;  Rev.  1864, 175.— Wheat.,  Ohio  Agric.  Rep.  I860.— Scl. 
4fc  Salv.,  Ibis,  1860,  397  (Guatemala).— Lawu.,  Ann.  Lye.  N  Y.  vii,  1861,  293 
(Panama).— GuNDL.,  J.  f.  0. 1861,  326  (Cuba,  rare).— Coues  &  Prent.,  Smiths. 
Rep.  1861,  406  (Washington,  D.  C.,  migiatory,  rar'i). — Allen,  Pr  Ess.  Inst,  iv, 
1864, 82  (Massachusetts,  very  rare).— McIlwr.,  ibid,  vi,  1866,  85  (Hamilton,  two 
specimens).— Salv.,  P.  Z.  S.  1867, 135  (Veragua).— Cou>:s,  Pr.  Ess,  Inst,  v,  1868, 
271.— CouKS,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xii,  1868,  103  (South  Carolina,  migratory).— La WR., 
Ann.  Lye.  ix,  1868, 94  (Costa  Rica).— Turnb.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869, 16.— Mayn.,  Guide, 
1870, 100  (Massachusetts,  breeding).— ScoiT,  Pi*.  Boat.  Soc.  1872  (breeding  in 
West  Virginia).- Coues,  Key,  1872.  94,  fig.  38. 

Motacilla  flavifrons,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  976. 

Sylvia  fiavifroM,  Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  527. 
■fioi.— Eastern  United  States  to  New  England  and  Canada  West  (to  Nova  Scotia, 

Auduhon),    West  to  the  lowermost  Missouri.    Winters  in  Central  America  {various  quo- 
tations).   Cuba. 
Not  noticed  by  either  Expeditien.    It  appean  to  be  everywhere  nncommon. 
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An  excellent  and  very  acceptable  account  of  the  nesting  and  eggs  of 
this  species  has  lately  been  given  by  Mr.  Mayuard,  who  discovered  a 
nest  in  West  Newton,  Massachusetts,  June  12, 1869.  It  was  placed  oa 
the  ground,  on  a  small  piece  of  green  moss,  "partly  overshadowed  by- 
some  ferns  and  rank  weeds ;  but  these  must  have  grown  after  the  nest 
was  built,"  so  that  there  was  no  attempt  at  coticealment.  "The  nest  is 
composed  outwardly  of  large  oak-leaves,  of  the  previous  year,  and  grape- 
vine bark,  and  is  lin^d,  not  very  smoothly,  with  fine  grass  and  a  few" 
horse-hairs.  It  is  large  for  the  size  of  the  bird,  quite  deep,  and  slightly 
smaller  at  the  top  than  in  the  middle.  The  whole  structure  is  not  nearly 
as  neat  as  would  be  expected  for  so  small  and  elegant  a  bird,  and  re- 
minds one  strikingly  of  the  nest  of  the  Maryland  Yellow-throat.  The 
dimensions  are :  Depth  externally  3.15  inches,  internally  2.20 ;  diameter 
internally  in  the  middle  2.25,  at  the  top  1.90;  diameter  externally  3.50.'' 
The  eggs,  four  in  number,  measured  0.67  by  0.55,  0.66  by  0.55,  0.66  by 
0.55,  and  0.67  by  0.50.  They  were  white,  spotted  and  blotched  with 
reddish-brown,  thickly  at  the  larger  end,  where,  in  one  example,  the 
spots  formed  an  irregular  wreath,  more  sparsely  elsewhere.  There  was 
also  a  Cow-bird's  egg  in  the  nest.  The  yellow  parts  of  the  mother  of 
these  eggs  were  nearly  as  in  the  male ;  there  was  less  white  on  the  tail ; 
the  black  of  the  throat  and  cheeks  was  replaced  by  slate;  the  back  was 
tinged  with  greenish,  instead  of  being  pure  pearly  gray ;  and  the  under 
parts  were  yellowish,  not  white.  The  writer  remarks  upon  the  partial- 
ity of  the  species  for  swampy  places,  generally  on  the  edges  of  woods. 

Two  nests  in  the  Smithsonian  from  Racine,  Wisconsin,  taken  by  Dr. 
P.  R.  Hoy,  in  June,  without  their  outer  wall  of  leaves,  are  built  of  fine 
grasses,  neatly  bent  and  woven ;  one  is  lined  with  white  horsehair,  the 
other  not.  An  egg  measures  0.68  by  0.49.  A  large  bulky  nest  from 
Georgia  j(Dr.  Gerhardt)  is  chiefly  composed  of  leaves,  with'fine  fibrous 
lining.  An  Ohio  nest  is  essentially  similar  in  all  respects ;  it  contained 
two  6ow-bird  eggs.  The  egg  is  sparsely  sprinkled  all  over,  but  more 
thickly  around  the  large  end. 

HELMINTHOPHAGA  RUFICAPILLA,  (Wils.)  Bd. 

Nashville  Warbler. 

Sylvia  ruficapillay  Wils.,  Am.  Orn.  iii,  1811,  120,  pi.  27,  f.  3.— AuD.,  Orn.  Biog.  i,  1832, 
450,  pi.  H9. 

Melminthophaga  ruficapiUay  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  256 ;  Rev.  1864,  175.--8CL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1856, 
291  (Cordova);  1858, 298 (Oaxaca);  1859, 373 (Xalapa);  Cat.  1862, 29.— Wheat., 
Ohio  Agric.  Rep.  1860,  No.  74.— Coues  &  Prent.,  Smiths.  Rep.  1861,  406.— 
Boardm.,  Pr.  Boat.  Soc.  1x,  1862, 125  (Calais,  Me.,  very  rare)  — vekr.,  Pr.  Ess. 
lust,  iii,  1862,  147  (Norway,  Me.,  rare).— Allen,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iv,  1864,  59 
(Springtield,  Mass.,  breeding).— McIlwr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1866,  85  (Hamilton, 
C.  W.,  samnier,  common).— Coues,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1868,  270. — ^Tuijnb.,  B.  E. 
Pa.  1869,  16— SuMiCH.,  Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  i,  1869,  546  (Orizaba).— Coop.,  B.  Cal. 
i,  lh70,  82  (quotes  Fort  Tejon,  Xantus^  1858,  and  Sierra  Nevada,  near  Lake 
Tahoe,  Grtiha;  1863,  "many  specimens")— Allen,  Bnll.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872, 124, 
175  (Kansas  and  Utab).— Mayn.,  Guide,  1870,  99.— Mayn.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xiv, 
1871 ;  B.  Fla.  1872,  63.— Coues,  Key,  1872,  94. 

Sylvia  rubricapilla,  WiLs.,  Gen.  Index  to  Am.  Orn.  vi,  1812, 15.— Bp.,  Journ.  Phila.  Acad, 
iv,  1825, 107,  No.  159.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  87.— Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1832,  412. 

Sylvioola  ( Fermivora)  ruhricapiUay  8w.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  220,  pi.  42,  upper  fig. 
(Cumberland  House). 

Syhicola  rubricapillOy  Rich.,  Rep.  Brit.  Abuoc.  1837. 

Vermivora  rubncapillay  Bp.,  List,  1838, 21,— Reinh.,  Viddensk.  Meddel.  for  1853  (1854),  82 
(Greenland).— Brew.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1856,  4  (breeding). 

Eelinaia  rubricapillay  Avd.,  Syn.  1839,  7a— Attd.,  B.  Am.  ii,  1841,  103,  pi.  113.— Putn., 
Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  i,  1856,  227. 

Helmintherus  rubricapillay  Bp.,  Cousp.  i,  1850,  315.— SCL.,  P.  2.  S.  1866,  291  (Cordova).— 
SCL.,  P.  Z.  8. 1859,  363  (XaUipa). 
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ffelminthophaga  ruhricapilla.  Cab.,  Mne.  Hein.  1850,  20.— Scl.,  P.  Z.  8. 1858, 298  (Oaxaca, 

io  Feb.  and  Aug.)* 
Mnioiilta  rubiHcapUla,  Reinh.,  Ibis,  iii,  1861,  6  (Greenland). 
Sjflvia  leucogasfra,  Shaw's  Gen.  Zool.  x,  1817,  622. 
^^Sglvia  nmkvilUif  Vieill.— <Sy?da  mexicana,  Holb5ll." 

Bod. — ^Temperate  North  America,  but  especially  Eastern  United  States.  North  tp 
Canada,  and  to  Cnmberland  Honse  (Richardson);  casnally  to  Greenland  (Reinhardf), 
Breeds  from  Massachusetts  northward.  Numerous  Mexican  quotations,  bnt  none  West 
Indian  Dor  Central  American  (f ).  West  to  Utah  (Allen)  and  California  ( Cooper).  "  Co- 
lumbia River''  (Audubon). 

Altboagli  this  species,  like  most  others  of  the  same  genas.  was  not 
observed  by  either  of  the  Expeditions,  its  range  includes  the  Missouri 
region.  It  is  by  no  means  an  exclasively  Eastern  species,  as  will  be- 
seen  by  the  foregoing  citationn,  its  range  being  more  nearly  coincident 
with  that  of  peregrina  than  of  either  pinus  or  chrysoptera. 

The  nest  and  eggs  I  have  never  found.  The  following  account,  given 
by  Mr.  Allen,  is  selected  from  a  number  at  our  disposal.  Referring  to 
Springfield,  Massachusetts,  he  says:  <' Abundant  in  May  and  in  the 
early  part  of  autumn.  Arrives  May  Ist  to  5th,  and  for  two  or  three 
weeks  is  a  common  inhabitant  of  the  orchards  and  gardens,  actively 
gleaning  insects  among  the  unfolding  leaves  and  blossoms  of  the  fruit- 
trees.  Nearly  all  go  north,  but  a  few  retire  to  the  woods  and  breed. 
During  June,  1863, 1  frequently  saw  them  in  my  excursions  in  the  woods, 
often  three  or  four  males  in  an  houi-'s  walk.  Its  song  so  much  resem- 
bles that  of  the  Chestnut-sided  Warbler,  that  it  might  readily  be  mis- 
taken. To  this  cause,  and  to  the  difficulty  of  seeing  such  small  birds  in 
the  dense  summer  foliage,  is  doubtless  owing  to  the  fact  of  its  being  so 
commonly  overlooked  by  naturalists  during  the  summer  months,  rather 
than  to  its  [supposed]  extreme  rarity  in  this  latitude  at  that  season.  I 
have  found  the  nest  of  this  species  for  two  successive  seasons,  as  follows : 
May  31, 1862,  containing  four  freshly  laid  eggs.  The  nest  was  placed  on 
the  ground,  and  sunken  so  that  the  top  of  the  nest  was  level  with  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  and  protected  and  completely  concealed  above  by 
the  dead  grass  and  weeds  of  the  previous  year.  It  was  composed  of 
fine  rootlets  and  dry  grasses,  lined  with  fine  dried  grass  and  a  few  horse- 
hairs, and  covered  exteriorly  with  a  species  of  tine  green  moss.  The 
eggs  were  white,  sprinkled  with  light  reddish-brown  specks,  most  thickly 
near  the  larger  end ;  longer  diameter  0.60,  and  the  shorter  0.50.  The 
following  year,  June  5,  1863, 1  found  another  nest  of  this  species  within 
three  or  four  feet  of  where  the  one  was  discoAcred  the  previous  year, 
containing  three  eggs  of  this  species  and  one  of  the  Cow-bunting,  in 
all  of  which  the  embryos  were  far  advanced.  The  nest,  in  every  partic- 
ular, was  built  and  arranged  like  the  one  above  described,  and  the  egg 
must  have  been  laid  at  just  about  the  same  time.  •  ♦  #  •  The 
locality  of  the  nests  was  a  mossy  bank  at  the  edge  of  young  woods, 
sloping  southward,  and  covered  with  bushes  and  coarse  grass.  Proba- 
bly the  male  of  the  first  nest,  mating  again,  selected  the  same  site  for 
the  second  nest ;  and  it  may  have  been  occupied  for  a  longer  time.^ 

HELMINTHOPHAGA  YIRGINIiB,  Bd. 

Tirglnia'B  Warbler, 

B^minthophaga  Virginia:,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1860  (not  1858),  p.  xi,  pi.  79,  f.  1  (Canton  Biirg- 
wyn,  N.  M.);  Rev.  1865, 177,— Coitks,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  70  (Fort  Whipple, 
Ariz.).— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  1,  1870,  85.— Aikbn,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1872,  196  (Eastern 
Colorado).— CouKS,  Key,  1872,  94. 

iTai.^-Soathem  Rocky  Mountain  region. 
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Tbis  species,  of  which  until  lately  only  two  specimens  were  known, 
from  the  localities  above  quoted,  has  more  recently  been  found  to  l>e 
abundant  in  Nevada  and  Utah,  by  Mr.  Ridgway,  and  the  present  year 
has  been  ascertained  to  breed  in  Eastern  Colorado,  by  Mr.  Aiken,  who 
found  a  nest  with  eggs.  It  was  concealed  on  the  ground,  in  a  depression, 
like  that  of  H.  ruficapilla.  Mr.  Ridgway's  nest,  taken  June  9, 1867,  at 
Salt  Lake  City,  is  loosely  composed  of  coarse  fibrous  and  fine  grassy 
material ;  it  contains  three  eggs,  which  measure  0.68  in  length  by  0.48 
in  breadth,  and  are  white,  thickly  sprinkled  all  over  with  purplish- brown 
and  lavender  spots,  tending  to  wreathe  around  the  large  end. 

All  the  species  of  Helminthoplmga  occur  within  our  limits,  excepting 
two — H.  bachmani,  an  extremely  rare  species,  from  the  South  Atlantic 
States  and  Cuba,  and  H.  lucue.  recently  discovered  in  Arizona. 

HELMINTHOPHAGA  CELATA,  (Say)  Bd. 

Orange-crowned  Warbler. 

a.  celata. 

Sylvia  celata,  Say,  Long's  Exped.  i,  1823,  169.— Bp.,  Aim.  Oni.  i,  1825,  45,  pi.  5,  fig.  2; 
Syn.  1828,  38.— NuiT.,  Man.  i,  1832,  413.— Aud.,  Orn.  Biog.  ii,  1834,  449,  pi.  178. 

Sfilnoola  celatay  Rich.,  List,  1837. 

Vtrmivora  celata,  Bp.,  List,  18.*^,  21. 

H.rtnaia  celata^  Aud.,  B.  Am.  ii,  1841, 100,  pi.  112. 

Bclmifherus  celata^  Bp.,  CoDsp.  Av.  i,  1850,  315. 

Hdminthophaga  celata,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  257;  Rev.  1864, 176.— SCL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1858,  299 
(Oaxaca);  18.59,  373;  1862,  19  (La  Parada).— Heerm.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  1859,  x, 
part  vi,  40.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1859,  178.— Hayd.,  Rop.  1862, 
160.— ScL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1862,  19  (Parada,  Mex.).— Lord,  Pr.  Rtjy.  Art.  lust,  iv,  1864, 
115.— COUE8,  Pr.  Pbila.  Acad.  1866,  68.— Allen,  Pr!  Ess.  Inst,  iv,  1864,  60 
(Massacliusetts).— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  Nat.  Hist.  K.  Y.  viii,  1866,  284  (New 
York).- CoUES,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1868, 107  (South  Carolina).— Couks,  Pr.  Ese.  Inst. 
V,  1868,  271  (New  England).- Dall  &  Bann..  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1839,  278.— 
Coop.,  Pr.  Cal.  Acad.  1870,  75.— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  83.— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  ii, 
1871,  268  (Florida).- Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872,  175  (Utah;  Kansas).— 
Mayn.,  B.  Fla.  1872,  62.— Aiken,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1872, 196  (Colorado).— Stev., 
U.  8.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1870,  463.— CouES,  Key,  1872,  95. 

b.  lutescens. 
Eelminthophaga  celata  var.  lutescens,  Ridgw.,  Am.  Joam.  Sci.  1872,  457. 

Ha&.— North  America,  at  large,  but  chiefly  the  Middle  and  Western  Provinces.  North 
to  the  Yukon  and  McKenzio  River  regions.  South  to  Oaxaca,  Mex.  Var.  luteaoens  from 
the  Pacilic  region.    (Some  of  the  above  quotations. belong  here.) 

Not  obtained  by  Captain  Raynolda*  Expedition. 

Lieutenant  WaiTen*8  JErpedt^ion.— 4672,  Bon  Homme  Island ;  4673,  mouth  of  Big  Sioos 
River. 

Later  ExpediOans.— 0069^%  Fort  Bridger  and  Little  Sandy ;  60975,  Green  River. 

A  var.  ol)8Curu8,  without  the  concealed  orange  crowu-patcb,  from  the  South  Atlantic 
States,  lately  described  by  Mr.  Ridgway,  seems  scarcely  entitled  to  recognition  by  name. 

This  species,  first  discovered  in  the  Missouri  region,  was  soon  after- 
ward noted  by  Nuttall  from  Florida,  and  Audubon  subsequently  ascribed 
to  it  an  extensive  p]astern  ranij^e.  Ho  says  it  is  seen  "in  the  Southern 
States,  where  it  passes  the  winter,  and  while  crossing  the  Union  in  early 
spring  on  its  way  to  those  northeastern  districts,  where  it  breeds.  It 
leaves  Louisiana,  the  Floridas  and  Carolinas,  from  the  be^nning  to  the 
end  of  April;  is  seen  in  the  Middle  States  about  the  10th  of  May,  and 
reaches  the  State  of  Maine  and  the  British  Provinces  by  the  end  of  that 
month.  On  its  return,  besides  settling  in  the  Southern  States,  ii  spreads 
over  the  provinces  of  Mexico,  from  whence  individuals  in  spring  migrate 
by  the  vast  prairies,  aud  along  the  shores  of  the  western  parts  of  the 
Uniou,euteringCanadain  that  direction  in  the  first  days  of  June  •   ♦   • 
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breeds  in  the  eastern  parts  of  Maine,  and  in  tlie  British  Provinces  of 
Xew  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia."  These  data  appear  to  have  been  for 
a  time  overlooked ;  thus,  in  1858,  we  find  Prof.  Baird  assigning  a  range 
only  from  the  "Mississippi  Eiver  to  the  Pacific.''  But  the  accuracy  of 
Audabon's  extensive  observations  has  been  of  late  confirmed.  Mr. 
Allen  records  the  bird  as  wintering  in  Florida,  on  Mr.  Boardraau's  ex- 
cellent authority,  and  he  found  it  himself  at  Springfield,  Massachusetts, 
May  15, 1863.  Still  the  bird  appears  to  be  more  at  home  in  the  West; 
along  the  Pacific  coast  we  have  advices  from  the  Yukon  to  Cape  St. 
Lucas.  In  the  interior  of  the  Fur  Countries,  from  Forts  Resolution  and 
Simpson  5  southward  to  Mexico.  It  is  a  common  species  in  most  of  the 
Western  Territories.  ^ 

A  nest  of  the  Orange-crowned  Warbler  taken  June  12,  1860,  by  Mr. 
Keunicott,  at  Fort  Resolution,  Great  Slave  Lake,  was  built  on  the 
ground,  inside  of  a  bank,  among  open  bushes,  and  was  much  hidden  by 
dry  leaves.  It  contained  five  eggs.  This  nest  is  built  outwardly  of 
fibrous  strips  of  bark,  interiorly  of  fine  grasses,  without  other  lining. 
The  eggs  are  very  finely  dotted  all  over — thickly  about  the  larger  end, 
more  sparsely  elsewhere — with  pale  brown.  They  measui*e  about 
0.67  by  0.50. 

HBLMINTHOPHAGA  PEREGRINA,  (WUs.)  Cab. 
Tennessee  Warbler, 

Sylvia  peregrina,  W^LS.,  Am.  Orn.  iii,  1811,  83,  pi.  25,  f.  2.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  87.— Nctt., 
Man.  i,  1832,  412.— AUD.,  Orn.  Biog.  ii,  1834,  307,  pi.  154. 

Sj/lmcola  peregrina,  Rich.,  List,  1837. 

VemUvora  peregnna,  Bp.,  List,  1H38.— Hoy,  Smiths.  Rep.  1864,  438  (Western  Missouri). 

ffiHnaia  peregrina,  Aui>.,  S.yn.  18:^9,  68;  B.  Am.  ii,  1841,  96,  pi.  110. 

Helmitheros  peregrina,  Bp.,  Consp.  A  v.  i,  1850,  315. 

Helminthophaga  peregrtna.  Cab.,  Mus.  Hein.  i,  1850,  20;  J.  f.  O.  1861,  85  (Costa  Rica).— 
Bd.,  *B.  N.  a.  1858,  258;  Rev.  1865, 178.— Veiir.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  jii,  1862,  157.— 
Allen,  ibid,  iv,  1864,  61.— Coues,  ibid,  v,  1868,  271.— Lawu.,  Ann.  Lye.  18t)l, 
322  (Panama);  viii,  1866, 174  (Veragna);  ibid,  281  (New  York);  ibid,  ix,  1868, 
94  (Costa  Rica).— Salv.,  P.  Z.  S.  1867,  135  (Voragna).— ScL.,  ibid,  1870,  836 
(Honduras).— Ma YN.,  Guide,  1870,  100;  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xiv,  1871, — .—Coues, 
Key,  1872,  95.— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  5. 

Sylvia  tennesseei,  Vieill.,  Eucy.  Metli.  ii,  1823,  452. 

(?)  Sglvia  missourienais,  Maxim.,  J.  f.  O.  vi,  1858,  117. 

Eab, — Eastern  North  America,  to  high  latitudes.    Breeds  from  the  northern  portions 
of  New  England  northward,  migratory  elsewhere.    South  in  winter  to  Central  America. 
Not  obtained  by  any  of  the  Expeditions. 

The  Tennessee  Warbler  appears  to  be  rather  rare  in  the  Eastern 
United  States,  but  more  plentiful  along  its  line  of  migration  in  tiie  inte- 
rior. I  observed  it  in  great  numbers  in  Minnesota  and  Eastern  Dakota, 
late  in  May  and  early  in  June,  when  it  was  moving  along  the  Red  River 
of  the  North.  Standing  in  the  heavy  timber  near  the  bank  of  the  river, 
I  easily  procured  a  dozen  specimens  in  an  hour,  without  moving  from 
roy  tracks,  as  the  birds  came  fluttering  past  in  the  tree-tops,  almost  in  a 
coutinnons  band,  associating  with  several  other  Warblers  and  with  small 
Fly-catchers.  They  were  extremely  active,  skipping  through  the  foliage 
and  fluttering  through  the  air,  pursuing  their  insect  prey,  and  uttering 
a  sharp  screeping  note.  I  have  not  myself  observed  the  species  further 
^est,  but  a  specimen  was  taken  high  up  on  the  Missouri  by  Mr.  Bell,  in 
1843,  as  noticed  in  Prof.  Baird's  earlier  work. 

A  nest  of  this  species — or  rather  what  api>ear8  to  be  only  the  inner 
portion  of  a  nest — was  taken  by  Mr.  George  Barnston  at  Michipicoton, 
Lake  Superior,  and  contained  two  eggs.  The  specimen  consists  entirely 
of  fine  dried  grass-stems,  rather  loosely  interwoven. 
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54  DENDRGECA   iESTIVA ^DENDRCECA   VIRENS. 

BENDRCECA  ESTIVA,  (Gm.)  Bd.  i 

Blue-eyed  Yellow  Warbler;  Golden  Warbler;  Summer  Warbler. 

Motacilla  wsiim,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  996. 

tSyh'ia  aisliva,  Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790, 551.— Vieill.,  Ois,  Am.  Sept.  ii,  1807, 35,  pi.  95- — 

AiJD.,  Orn.  Biog.  i,  1831,  476,  pi.  95.— Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1832,  :J70. 
Sylvicola  cestiva,  Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  211.— Aud.,  B.  Am.  ii,  1841,  50,  pi.  ^. — 

WooDH.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853,  70.— Hoy,  Smiths.  Rep.  1864,  438. 
lih'mamphuB  cdstims,  Bp.,  Consp.  Av.  i,  1850,  311.— Scl.,  P.  Z.  S.  1856, 141. 
Dendrceca  wstiva,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  282;  Rev.  1865, 195.— CouES,  Key,  1872,  97;  and  of 

late  writers. 
Sylvia  oarolinensifif  Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  551. 
Sylvia  flava^  Vieill.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  ii,  1807,  31,  pi.  81. 
Siflvia  oitrinellaj  WiLS.,  Am.  Orn  li,  1810,  111,  pi.  15,  f.  5. 
Sylvia  childreni,  AUD.,  Orn.  Biog.  i,  1831,  180,  pi.  a5. 
Sylvia  ratkboniaj  Aud.,  Orn.  Biog.  i,  1831,  333,  pi.  65. 
*" Ehimanphus  oitrinm,  Rafinesque." 

Hah. — Whole  of  North  America,  through  Mexico  and  Central  America  into  Soatli 
America.  In  the  West  Indies,  represented  by  several  insular  forms,  apparently  uot 
specifically  distinct 

List  of  specimens. 


19204 

17 

Wind  River.. 

<? 

May  25,  1860 

F.  V.  Hayden.. 

4.50 

7.75 

2.50    1 

Lieutenant  Warren^s  Expedition. — 5292-3,  Fort  Lookout;  5291,  Little  Cheyenne  River; 
5295,  Blackfoot  country;  4665,  near  Fort  Lookout;  4660,  Fort  Pierre;  4656,  White 
River;  4662,  Platte  River;  5642,  Kansas;  5294,  Powder  River;  8825,  Loup  Fork;  4658, 
4(;61,  4668-9,  "Nebraska." 

Later  Expeditions. — 59855,  Colorado;  60427-32,  Bitter  Cottonwood  and  La  Bont^ 
Creek;  60702-3,  Fort  Bridger  and  Green  River ,  61660,  Utah. 

DENDROBCA  VIRENS,  (Gm.)  Bd. 

Black-throated  Green  Warbler, 

Motacilla  virens,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  985. 

Sylvia  virens,  Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  537.— Vikill.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  ii,  1807, 33,  pi.  92. — 
WiLS.,  Am.  Orn.  ii,  1810,  27,  pi.  17,  f.  3.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  80.— Nutt.,  Man.  i, 
1832,  :376.— Aud.,  Orn.  Biog.  iv,  1838,  70,  pi.  399. 

Sylvicola  virens,  Bp.,  List,  1838,22.— Aud.,  Syn.  1839, 55.— Aud.,  B.  A.  ii,  1844,42,  pi.  84. — 
Bp.,  Consp.  A  v.  i,  1850.  307.— Woodh.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853,  70  (Texas  and  Indian 
Territory).— Rkinh.,  Vedensk.  Med.  1853,  72,  81  (Greenland).— Hoy,  Smiths. 
Rep.  1864,  438  (Missouri).— Trippb,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  vi,  1871,  114  (Minnesota, 
breeding). 

Mimanphus  vireus,  Cab.,  Mus.  Hein.  i,  1850, 19 ;  J.  f.  O.  iii,  1855,  474  (Cuba).— Scl.,  P. 
Z.  S.  1856,  291  (Cordova). 

MniotUta  virenSj  Guay.- Reinii.,  Ibis,  iii,  1861,  5  (Greenland). 

Dendmcavirens,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  267;  Rev.  1865,  182.— ScL.  &  Salv.,  Ibis,  1859, 11 
(Guatemala).— ScL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1859, 373  (Xalapa) ;  Cat.  1862,  £3.— Gundl,,  J.  f.  O. 
1861,  326  (Cuba).— Lawu.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  vii,  1861,  293  (Panama);  ix,  1868, 
94  (Costa  Rica).— SUMICH.,  Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  1,  1869,  546  (Vera  Crnc,  ** every- 
where ").—CouE8,  Key,  1872,  97,  fig.  39;  and  of  late  writers  generally. 

(?)  Sylvia  montanay  WiLS.,  v,  113,  pi.  44,  f.  2  (Blue  Mountains,  Pa.).— Aud.,  Orn.  Biog. 
V,  294  (California). 

(?)  Sylvicola  niontana^  Aud.,  B.  Am.  ii,  69,  98. 

(f)  Dendroeca  montana,  Bd.,  B.  Am.  279;  Rev.  190  (most  probably;  possibly  young  of  D. 
cosrulea;  see  CouES,  Key,  1872,  105). 

Hab, — Eastern  North  America  to  the  Lower  Missouri.  Breeds  from  New  England 
northward,  from  New  York  and  higher  portions  of  Penuhylvania  {Audubon ,  TurnbuU). 
Only  migratoiy  through  most  of  the  United  States.  Winters  in  Mexico,  Ceutial 
America,  and  Cuba.  Accidental  in  Greenland;  also  in  Europe  (Heligoland,  Goftke, 
Naum.  1858,  423). 

In  the  case  of  this  and  several  other  common  birds  of  the  same  genus, 
which  were  not  noticed  by  the  Expeditious,  I  shall  abridge  the  current 
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TJiiited  States  references  which  detnoustrate  thje  now  well-known  range. 
I  found  this  species  common  in  pine- woods  near  Portsmouth,  New  Hamp- 
shire, in  June,  under  circnmstances  leaving  no  doubt  that  it  was  then 
breeding;  and  in  the  District  of  Columbia  it  is  very  abundant  in  high, 
open,  mixed  woods  in  May  and  September,  associating  with  several  of 
its  allies. 

A  nest  of  the  Black-throated  Green  Warbler,  containing  three  eggs, 
was  obtained  by  Mr.  George  Welch  at  Lynn,  Massachusetts.  It  is 
composed,  first,  of  fine  twigs  in  small  bits,  then  of  various  soft,  pliant, 
fibrous  substances,  composing  the  bulk  of  the  nest,  and  lined  with  fine 
grasses  and  rootlets.  The  substance  contains  also  a  few  feathers  and 
some  downy  material.  The  eggs  measure  0.72  by  0.54,  and  are  creamy- 
^white,  rather  coarsely  spotted  in  a  loose  wreath  around  the  large  end 
with  dark  brown  and  neutral  tint  shell-markings.  This  nest  measured 
a  little  over  three  inches  across  by  nearly  two  iu  depth,  and  is  rather 
neatly  and  compactly  finished.  Another  nest,  from  West  Koxbury, 
Massachusetts,  is  smaller  and  deeper,  as  \^ell  as  less  regular  in  contour, 
having  apparently  been  placed  in  an  oblique  fork.  The  materials  are 
much  the  same,  but  there  is  a  good  deal  of  horse-hair  circularly  woven 
inside.  The  eggs  are  four,  smaller  than  the  first  described  (0.67  by  0.50), 
pure  white,  with  finer  speckling  more  generally  distributed,  though  pre- 
serving its  distinctively  wreathed  character.  These  eggs  are  sufficiently 
dissimilar  to  have  been  laid  by  a  different  si)ecies. 

DENDRCECA  NIGBBSOENS,  (Towns.)  Bd. 
Black-throated  Gray  Warbler, 

Siflria  nigrescensj  Towns.,  Jonrn.  Phil.  Ac.  vii,  1837, 191.— Aud.,  O.  B.  v,  1839, 57,  pi.  395. 

Vermieora  nigreacenay  Bp.,  List,  18:58,  21.— NuiT.,  Man.  i,  1840,  471. 

Sylvicola  nigr&tcens,  Aud.,  Syn.  1839,  GO ;  B.  A.  ii,  1841, 62,  pi.  94.— Bp.,  Cousp.  i,  1860,  308. 

Hhimanphus  nigreacenay  Cab.,  Mus.  Heiu.  i,  1850, 20. 

Mnioiilia  mgrcar^maj  Giiay,  Geuera  of  Birds. 

Dendrceca  nigreacena,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  270;  Rev.  1865,  186.— ScL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1858,  298; 
1859,374  (Oaxaca);  Cat.  1832,  30.— Hekum.,  P.  R.  Rop.  x,  1859,  pt.  vi,  40.— 
Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860,  180.— Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866, 
69.— SuMicii.,  Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  i,  1869,  547  (Orizaba,  rare).— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  1870, 
90.— Aiken,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1872,  197  (Colorado).— Coues,  Key,  1872,  98. 

"Sylvia  halaei,  Gib.,  B.  Tex.  1838,  pi.  3  (  $  ),"  {Sclater), 

Hob. — Rocky  MonntaiDS  to  the  Pacific,  United  States ;  south  tbrongh  Mexico. 

This  species  has  proven  not  to  be  so  exclusively  a  Pacific  coast  one 
as  was  formerly  supposed.  1  found  it  common  in  the  pine-woods  about 
Fort  Whipple,  the  latter  part  of  April  until  toward  ()ctober,  aud  have 
reason  to  believe  that  it  breeds  there ;  but  it  is  much  more  plentiful 
daring  its  migrations.  Mr.  Aiken's  Ooloradoan  record  is  the  easternmost 
I  have  seen ;  Dr.  Hayden  did  not  meet  with  it,  nor  did  Mr.  Allen. 

Other  western  Warblers  remaining  to.  be  detected  on  the  eastern 
slopes  and  foot-hills  of  the  Kocky  Mountains,  are  D,  occidentalis  and 
townseridii,  if  not  also  D.  gracice ;  but  I  have  at  present  no  authority 
for  including  them  in  this  work. 

BENDECECA  CGBRDLESOENS,  (Linn.)  Bd. 
Dlack-throated  Blue  Warbler. 

Motacilla  cctruleacena,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788.  960. 

Sulvia  cceruleacena.  Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  5;i0.— Vieuj..,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  ii,  1807,  25,  pL 
SO.-D'OUBIG.,  La  Sagra^s  Cuba,  Oia.  1840,  63,  pi.  9,  tigs.  1,  2  (Cuba). 
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Dendrwca  cccrulescens,  Bd.,  Rev.  1865,  186.--Mayn.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xiv,  1871,  No.  S^; 

Guide,  1870,  103;  B.  Fla.  1872,  54.-CouES,  Key,  1872,  98. 
Motadlla  canadensis,  Linn.,  Sysr.  Nat.  i,  1766,  336  nee  334. 
Sylvia  canadensis^  Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  539.— Wii^.,  Am.  Orn.  ii,  1810,  115,  pi.  15, 

f.  7.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  84.— Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1832,  398.— AUD.,  Orn.  Biog.  ii,  1834, 

308,  pis.  148,'  155.— Sall6,  P.  Z.  S.  1657,  231  (St.  Domingo). 
SylvicoJa  canadensis^  Sw.— Rich.,  Rep.  Brit.  Assoc.  1837.— Bp.,  List,  1838, 23. — Aud.,  Syn. 

1839,  61.— AuD.,  B.  Am.  ii,  1841,  63,  pi.  95.— Woodh.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  185:J,  71*.— 

Hoy,  Smiths.  Rop.  1864,  438  (Missouri).— Trippe,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  vi,  1811,  114 

(Minnesota,  breeding). 
Mniotilta  canadensis,  Ghay,  Genera  of  Birds. 
Khimanpkus  canadensis,  CxVB.,  J.  f.  O.  iii,  1855,  473  (Cuba). 
Dendraxa  canadensis,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  271 ;  and  of  many  lato  writers. — SCL.,  P.  Z.  8. 

1861,  70  (Jamaica);  Cat.  1862,  30.— Gundl.,  J.  f.  O.  1861,  326  (Cuba). 
Sffhia  pusUIa,  WiLS.,  Am.  Orn.  v.  1812,  100,  pi.  43,  tig.  4  (young). 
Siflvia  leucoptei'aj  Wils.,  Index,  ii,  390. 
Syhia  palustris,  Steph.,  Shaw's  (Jen.  Zool.  x,  1817,  722. 
Sylvia  sphagnosa,  Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  85.— Nutt.,  i,  1832,  406.— AuD.,  Orn.  Biog.  ii,  1834, 

279  (  9  and  young). 
Sylcicola  pannosa,  GossK,  Birds  Jamaica,  1847,  162  (  $  ). 
Sylvia  mavropus,  Vieill.,  fide  Gray. 

Hab. — Eastern  North  America  to  the  Lower  Missouri  (to  Upper  Missouri,  Andtibon), 
Migi'atory  in  most  of  the  United  States.  Breads  from  New  England,  and  probably 
mountains  of  Middle  States,  northward.  Winters  on  Key  West,  Florida  (Maynard)^ 
and  abundantly  in  various  West  Indian  Islands.  No  Mexican  nor  Central  American 
quotations. 

The  United  States  range  of  this  elegant  species  seems  to  b^  very 
nearly  coincident  with  that  of  the  last,  but  its  winter  resorts  are  differ- 
ent, as  seen  by  the  above  citations.  Andubon's  quotation  of  the  head- 
waters of  the  Missouri  has  not  been  verified  by  later  observations,  and 
must  be  held  for  conlirmation  5  not  impossibly,  confusion  with  the  some- 
what similar  2>.  nigresctm  led  to  an  erroneous  record.  Dr.  Hayden  did 
not  find  it.  In  the  Middle  States,  where  the  species  is  migratory,  I 
used  to  find  it  common  every  spring  and  fall,  during  the  migrations; 
oftenest  in  low  and  tangled  woods,  but  also  in  open  forest  in  company 
with  virens  and  others.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  specified  instances  of 
its  breeding  south  of  the  Oanadas  and  Northern  New  England ;  but  Mr. 
Allen  notices  its  recurrence  in  Massachusetts  "in  the  breeding  season,^ 
and  Dti  Turnbull  says  a  few  remain  to  breed  in  his  locality.  Audubon 
describes  a  nest  from  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  as  being  placed  on  the  hori- 
zontal bough  of  a  fir,  seven  or  eight  feet  from  the  ground,  and  composed 
of  bark-slips,  mosses,  and  fibrous  roots,  lined  with  fine  grass  and  a  warm 
bed  of  feathers.  Eggs  four  to  five,  rosy-white,  sparsely  sprinkled  with 
reddish-brown  at  the  larger  end. 

BENDKCEOA  CCERULEA,  (Wils.)  Bd. 

CcBralean  Warbler, 

Sylvia  carulea,  Wils.,  Am.  Orn.  ii,  1810, 141,  pi.  17,  f.  5. 

Sylvicola  carulea,  Sw.— Rich.,  Rep.  Bost.  Assoc.  Id37.— Bp.,  List,  1838,  23.— Aud.,  Svn. 
1839,  5(>.— AuD.,  B.  Am.  ii,  1841,  45,  pi.  86.— Bp.,  Consp.  i,  1850,  308.— Woodh., 
Sitgr.  Rep.  1853, 70  (Texas  and  Indian  Territory,  abundant,  breeding). — Putn., 
Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  i,  1S56,  207  ("Massachusetts,  summer  visitant,  rare;*'  a  mis- 
take).— Hoy,  Smiths.  Rep.  1864,  438  (Missonri). 

Mniotilta  ccerulea,  Gkay,  Genera  of  Birds. 

Dendrxca  ccornlea,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  280;  Rev.  1865, 191.— Scl.,  Cat.  1862, 31.— Gundl., 
J.  f.  O.  I80I,  326  (Cuba,  rare).— Lawh.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  1861,  322  (Panama); 
ix,  1869,  200  (Yucatan).— C0UE8  &  Pkent.,  Smiths.  Rep.  1861,  409  (Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  probably). — Wheat.,  Ohio  Agric.  Rep.  1860  (quite  numerous  about 
Columbus  that  year). — Allen,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iv,  18()4,  b3  (quotes  Putnam). — 
»  McIlwr.,  ibid,  v,  1866,  8()  (Hamilton,  C.  W.,  common  May  and  June;  may 

breed). — CoUE5,  ibid,  v,  1868,  274  (New  En;;land;  quotas  others). — ^Turnii., 
B.  E.  Pa.  1839, 18  ("rare;"  from  May  fo  end  of  August).- Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z* 
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iii,  1872, 124  (Eastern  Kansas,  rather  common).— Coues,  Key,  1872, 99. — Scott, 

Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1872  (breetliug  in  West  Virginia).--8ALV.,  P.  Z.  S.  1870,  180 

(Veragiia). 
Siflria  rara,  Wil«.,  Am.  Orn.  iii,  1811, 119,  pi.  27,  fig.  2.  (  $  or  young).— Bp.,  Syn.  1828, 

82.-NnTT.,  i,  1832,  225.— Aud.,  Orn.  Biog.  i,  1832,  258,  jjI.  49. 
Vermivora  rara^  Jardine. 
Syleia  azureaj  Steph.,  Shaw's  Gen.  Zool.  x,  1817,  653.— Bp.,  Am.  Orn.  ii,  1828.  pi.  27; 

Syn.  1828, 85.— Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1832, 407.— Aud.,  Orn.  Biog.  i,  1832, 255,  pis.  4o,  49. 
Sylvia  bifasciata,  Say,  Long^s  Exp.  Rocky  Monutaius,  182^3,  170. 
Sylvia  populorumy  Vieill.,  Enc.  Met.  ii,  1823,  449. 

Hah. — Eastern  North  America  to  the  Lower  Missouri  ("Columbia  River,"  Audubon). 
North  to  Canada  (to  Nova  Scotia,  Audubon).  Cuba  (only  West  Indian  record).  South 
in  wiuter  to  Guatemala,  Panama,  and  New  Granada  (Bogota,  Scu,  P.  Z.  S.  1857,  18). 
No  Mexican  quotations  (but  "entering  the  United  States  from  Mexico,  early  in  April" 
{Audubon),    Not  in  New  England  !         * 

It  is  difficult  to  trace  out  the  distribution  of  the  species ;  its  geograph- 
ical record  is  confused,  and  many  of  the  earlier  citations  have  not  been 
verified  of  late.  Thus,  Audubon  says  it  inhabits  "the  whole  breadth  of 
our  country,'^  and  that  it  was  found  on  the  Columbia  by  Mr.  Townsend — 
a  statement  not  now  generally  credited.  The  same  author's  Nova  Sco- 
tian  record  has  not  lately  been  checked.  There  is  some  doubt  that  the 
bird  ever  enters  New  England ;  the  various  accounts  seem  traceable  to 
one  source,  which,  Dr.  Brewer  writes  me,  has  proven  entirely  mistaken. 
Unequivocal  evidence  of  it«  presence  in  Canada  is  given  by  Mr.  Mcll- 
wraith.  It  is  certainly  a  rare  species  in  the  Middle  States;  Dr.  Turn- 
bull  sa  gives  it,  and  at  the  time  Dr.  Prentiss  and  I  noticed  the  birds  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  we  ha<l  not  seen  it  there,  though  I  have  in  my 
cabinet  a  spec j men  afterward  taken  by  one  of  the  local  collectors.  The 
Mississippi  Valley  would  appear  to  be  the  principal  Puited  States  resort. 
Mr.  Ridgway  says  it  is  very  abundant  in  Illinois ;  Mr.  Allen  found  it  not 
uncommon  in  the  Lower  Missouri  bottoms,  aud  Dr.  Woodhouse  mc^n- 
tions  its  breeding  in  abundance  in  the  Indian  Territory.  Recurring 
again  to  the  perennial  Audubon,  we  tind  him  giving  it  as  numerous  in 
Louisiana,  where  he  says  he  has  seen  Ave  or  six  in  a  single  walk,  in  Au- 
gust. He  describes  the  nidification  as  follows:  "The  nest  is  placed  in 
the  forks  of  a  low  tree  or  bush,  more  frequently  in  a  dogwood-tree.  It 
is  partly  pensile,  projecting  a  little  above  the  twigs  to  which  it  is  at- 
tached, aud  extending  below  them  for  nearly  two  inches.  The  fibres  of 
vines,  and  the  stalks  of  rank  herbaceous  plants,  together  with  slender 
roots,  compose  the  outer  part,  being  arranged  in  a  circular  manner. 
The  lining  consists  entirely  of  the  dry  fibres  of  the  Spanish  moss.  The 
female  lays  four  or  five  eggs,  of  a  pure  white  color,  with  a  few  reddish 
spots  at  the  larger  eud.^ 

DENDRCECA  CORONATA,  (Linn.)  Gray. 
Yellow-rump  Warbler. 

Motacilla  coronata,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  333. 

Sykia  coronata.  Lath.,  lud.  Oru.  ii,  1790,  538. — Vieill.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  ii,  1807,  24,  pis. 
78,  79.— WiLS..  Am.  Orn.  ii,  1810,  i:i«.  pi.  17,  f.  4 ;  iv,  121,  pi.  45,  f.  3.— Nutt., 
Man.  i,  1832,  361.— Atjd.,  Orn.  Biop.  ii,  1834,  303,  pi.  153. 

Sylvicola  coronata,  Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831, 216.— Aud.,  B.  Am.  ii,  1843, 23.  pi.  76.— 
WooDH.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853, 71.—  Hoy,  Smitlis.  Rep.  1854, 437  (Missouri).- Maxim., 
J.  f.  O.  vi,  18.58,  114. 

Dendrceca  coronnta,  Gray.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  272.— Bd.,  Rev.  1865,  187.— Coues,  Key, 
1872, 99,  fig.  41 ;  aud  of  late  writers  generally.— Hayd.,  Rep.  186*J^  160  (to  above 
Fort  Pierre).— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1859,  187  (Washington  Terri- 
torv).— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  89  (California,  probably).— Dall  &  B.\nn.,  Tr. 
Chic.  AcHil.  1869,  278  (Ynkon,  breeding).— Vkhii..  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  ix,  1862,  125 
(Calais,  Me.,  breeding).— Makch,  Pr.  Phil.  Acad.  1863, 292  (Jamaica,  bL*eeding). — 
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GuxDL.,  Cab.  J.  f.  O.  1861,  326  (C aba).— Jones,  Nat.  in  Bertoada,  59  (April). — 
CouKS  &.  Pkbnt.,  Smiths.  Rep.  for  1861  (1862),  407  (Washington,  D.  C.  wio- 
teiiug).— TuiiNB.,  B.  of  E.  Pa.  and  N.  J.  1869,  17  (wiuterintj).— Bryant,  Pr. 
Boat.  See.  vii,  1859  (Bahamas,  wintering).—ScL.,  P.  Z.  8. 1870, a36  (Honduras).— 
Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  ix,  1869,  94  (Costa  Rica).— Aiken,  Pr.  Beet.  Soc.  1872,  196 
(Colorado). 
Mmotilia  conmata^  GitAY. — Reinh.,  Ibis,  iii,  1861,  5  (Greenland). 
Motacilla  canadensis  et  Paras  vb'giniamUj  Linn. 
Motadlla  umbria,  cincta  et  pinguis,  Gm. 
Sylcia  xanthopygiUf  Vieill.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  ii,  1807,  47. 
*^  Sylvia  xanihoroa^  Vieill." 

^a&.— North  America,  excepting,  so  far  as  known,  the  Southwestern  Territories.  In 
the  northwest,  across  the  continent,  thence  south  along  the  Pacific  coast  to  Washing- 
ton Territory.  Colorado  (Jifcc/t).  Arctic  coast.  Greenland.  Mexico,  Central  America, 
and  West  Indies  (numerous  quotations). 

Lieutenant  Warren's  Expediiion,—465\ ,  mouth  of  Platte;  4652,  4655,  mouth  of  Ver- 
milion; 4654,  mouth  of  Big  Sioux:  5300,  Medicine  Creek. 
Not  obtained  by  Captain  Raynolds'  Expedition. 

The  rather  peculiar,  as  well  as  very  exteosive,  distribation  of  this 
species  may  be  gathered  from  the  foregoing  references,  selected  from  the 
great  number  that  have  been  recorded.  The  Pacific  coast  advices  are 
not  so  remarkable  as  they  would  appear,  did  we  not  know  that  the 
Eastern  Province  trends  westward  north  of  the  United  States,  to  Alaska, 
where  many  characteristic  Eastern  birds  were  noticed  by  Mr.  Dal!  and 
Dr.  Bannister.  In  view  of  this  it  is  not  surprising  that  individuals 
straggle  southward  along  that  coast.  But  it  is  remarkable,  that  while 
the  bird's  continental  breeding  range  is  not  south  of  Northern  New 
England,  it  should  also  breed  in  the  West  Indies.  Its  wintering  range 
appears  almost  anomalous.  While  some  individuals  are  at  that  season 
in  subtropical  and  tropical  America,  others  are  wintering  in  the  Middle 
States,  if  not  also  in  Southern  New  England. 

The  Yellow-rump  lays  four  to  six  eggs,  measuring  about  0.72  by  0.54 
inches;  they  are  white,  spotted  chiefly  in  a  wreath  about  the  large  end,  but 
also  sparingly  over  the  entire  surface,  with  various  shades  of  brown,  none, 
however,  quite  reddish,  but  some  nearly  blackish,  and  with  numerous 
other  shell-markings  of  neutral  tint.  A  nest  from  the  Yukon  (June  7) 
is  rather  rudely  built  of  weed-stalks,  grass-stems,  and  rootlets,  and 
warmly  lined  throughout  with  feathers.  Another  from  the  Arctic  coast, 
east  of  Anderson  River,  is  entirely  composed  of  soft  vegetable  fibre,  with 
a  few  grass-stems  for  lining;  it  was  built  in  a  pine-tree,  about  six  feet 
from  the  ground.  A  third,  from  Nova  Scotia,  laid  on  the  horizontal 
fork  of  a  tree,  is  composed  chiefly  of  very  slender,  stitf  rootlets  and 
similar  hard  stems,  and  is  much  flatter  than  either  of  the  others. 

DENDRCEOA  AUDUBONII,  (Towns.)  Bd. 

Audobon's  Warbler. 

Sylvia  auduhonii,  Towns.,  Joum.  Phila.  Acad,  vii,  1837, 190.— AuD.,  Orn.  Biog.  v.  1839, 
52,  pi.  395. 

Sylvicola  auduhoniiy  Bp.,  List,  1838  21.— Aud.,  Syn.  1839,  52;  B.  Am.  ii,  1826,  pi.  77.— 
NUTT.,  Man.  2d  ed.  i.  1840,  414.— Woodii.,  Siti^r.  Rop.  1853,  71. 

Dendraca  audubonii,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  273.— Kknn.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  ia'>9,  part  iii,  24.— 
Heehm.,  ibid,  part  iv,  39.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1859, 181.— ScL., 
P.  Z.  S.  1858, 298  (Oaxaca) ;  1860,  250  (Orizaba) ;  1864, 172  (Mexico) ;  Cat.  A.  B. 
1861,  30.— SCL.  &  Salv.,  Ibis,  1860, 273  (Guatemala).— Hayd.,  Rep.  1862, 160.- 
CouES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  69.— Coop.,  Am.  Nat.  iii,  1869,  33;  Pr.  CaL 
Acad.  1870,  75;  B.  Cal.  1870,  88.— Stev.,  IT.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1870,  463.- 
Merr.,  ibid.  1872,  67.— Alu5X,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872, 175  (mountains  of  Colo- 
rado, up  to  timber-line). — CouES,  Key,  1872,  100. 

JTa&.— Middle  aud  Western  Provinces,  United  States;  East  to  Fort  Laramie;  South 
to  Guatemala.    Northern  limit  yet  undeiiued. 
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List  of  specimens. 


19202 
19203 
19234 

23 
75 

Wind  River 

WiDd  River  Mts. 
KBiittes  Platte.. 

S 

May  29, 1860 
Jane  6, 1860 
May  12, 1860 

F.V.Hayden- 

do 

G.  H.  Trook.. 

5.25 
5.r,0 
5.75 

9.50 
9.25 
9.25 

3.00 
2.75 
3.25 

Lieutenant  Warren*8  Expedition. — 8826,  Laramie  Peak;  probably  about  the  eastern 
limit  of  the  species. 

Later  J5rpcdt«<wi».— 60701,  Fort  Bridger ;  62345-6,  Wyoming. 

In  most  localities  through  its  raDge,  this  species  is  as  common  as  its 
Eastern  representative,  D.  coronatUy  with  which  it  corresponds  precisely 
in  habit's. 

The  only  nest  of  this  species  that  I  have  seen  is  in  the  Smithsonian, 
from  Vancouver's  Island,  where  it  was  secured  by  Mr.  Hepburn.  It  i.s 
built  in  the  crotch  formed  by  three  forks  of  an  oblique  stem,  and  is  ob- 
liquely conical  in  shape  to  correspond.  The  exterior  is  rather  coarse 
fibrous  strips  of  bark  and  weeds,  variously  intertwined  ;  the  main  sub- 
stance is  of  fine  grasses  and  mosses,  mixed  with  large  feathers  and 
twine,  and  the  interior  is  lined  with  an  abundant  deposit  of  horsehair. 


DENDRCECA  BLACKBURNI^,  (Gm.)  Bd. 

Blackburnian  Warbler. 

Moiadlla  hlackhumice,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  977. 

Bylvia  blackhumice.  Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  527.--Vn!:TLL.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  ii,  1807,  36, 

£1.  96.— WiLS.,  Am.  Orn.  iii,  1811,  64,  pi.  23,  f.  3.— Bp.,  8yu.  1828,  80.— Nutt., 
[an.  i,  1832,  379.— AuD.,  Orn.  Biog.  ii,  1834,  208;  v,  1839,  73;  pl8.  135,  399. 
Sylvioola  blackbm'mwy  Jakd.,  ed.  Wils.  1832.— Kicn.,  List,  1837.— Bp.,  List,  1838,22 ;  Consp. 

1850,  307.— AuD.,  Syn.  1839, 57.— AuD.,  B.  Am.  ii,  1841, 48,  pi.  87.— Hoy,  Smiths. 

Rep.  1864,  438  (Missonri). 
Mntotilta  hlackburnicBf  Ghay,  G.  of  B. 
Bkimanphus  hlackhurniw,  Cab.,  Mns.  Hein.  i,  1850,  19 ;  J.  f.  O.  1860,  328  (Costa  Rica).— 

SCL.,  P.  Z.  R.  1855,  143  (Bogota);  1856,  130  (Veragna). 
Dendrceoa  hlackbumice,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  274;  Rov.  18o5,  189. -Scl.,  P.  Z.  S.  1859,  ;i63 

(Xalapa);  1860,  64  (Ecuador);  Cat.  1862,  30.— Sci-  &  Halv.,  Ibis,  i,  1859,  11 

(Guatemala) ;  P.  Z.  8.  1870,  780  (Merida)>— Bkyant,  Pp.  Boat.  Soc.  vii,  18.">9 

(Bahamas).— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  vii,  62  (Panama) ;  ix,  1863,  94  (Costa  Rica).— 

8UMICH.,  Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  i,  1869,  547  (Orizaba,  rare).— McIlwh..  Pr.  Ess.  lust. 

vi,  1866,  85  (migratory  at  Hamilton,  C.  W.).— Allen,  Pr.  Ess.  lust,  iv,  18(54, 62 

(chiefly  migratory,  but  some  breed  in  Massacbusetrs).— Aij:£N,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z. 

iii,  1872,  175  (Kansas  and  Utah).— CouES,  Key,  1«72,  100 ;  and  of  most  late 

writers 
Salvia  panis,  Wils.,  Am.  Orn.  v,  1812, 114,  pi.  44,  f.  3.-BP.,  Syn.  1828,  82.— Nutt.,  i, 

392.— AUD.,  Om.  Biog.  ii,  ia34,  205,  pi.  134. 
Sylvicola  parus,  Aud.,  Syn.  1H39,  55.— Aud.,  B.  Am.  ii,  1841,  40,  pi.  83.- E.mm.,  Cut.  B. 

Mass.  1835,  3.— Pkab.,  Rep.  B.  Mass.  1839,  310.— Linsl.,  Cut.  B.  Conn.,  Am. 

Joum.  Sci.  xliv,  1843,  257.— Putn.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  i,  1856,  226. 
MniotiUa  parus,  Gray,  Genera  of  Birds. 
Rhimamphus  paruSj  Bp.,  Consp.  i,  1850,  311. 
8ylma  lateralis^  Stciph.,  Shaw's  Gen.  Zool.  xii,  1817,  659. 
"(f)  Motadlla  chryeocephala  et  incana,'^  Gm.,  i,  1788,  971  and  976.— Also  of  L^vtiiam  and 

Vieillot. 
"(f)  Sylcia  mclanorhoay*'  Vieill.,  Nonv.  Diet,  xi,  1817, 180;  Enc.  Met.  ii,  1823,  444. 

J3a6.— Eastern  Unite<l  States  and  British  provinces.  West  to  Kansas  and  Utah  (JUcn). 
Breeds  from  Massachusetts  northward,  ancl  apparently  in  the  mountains  of  the  Middle 
States.    Winters  in  Mexico  and  Central  America.    Scarcely  West  ludian  (Bryant). 

As  is  now  well  known,  Wilson  described  the  yonng  of  this  species  as 
the  ''Hemlock  Warbler,''  8.  parus,  in  which  he  was  followed  by  many 
writers.  Audubon  magnified  the  error  by  uniting  with  it  the  autumnal 
Warbler  of  Wilson,  which  is  the  young  of  the  Bay-breasted.  Bona- 
parte did  still  worse,  in  putting  the  "  Hemlock  Warbler"  in  a  different 
genus. 
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60  DENDRCECA   STRIATA,    BLACK-POLL    WARBLER. 

This  species,  famed  for  its  delicacy  of  coloring,  is  common  along  the 
Atlantic  States  daring  the  migrations,  in  high,  open  woods,  associated 
with  virenSy  cmtanea^  striata^  and  others.  Not  before  quoted  from  be- 
yond the  mouth  of  the  Missouri,  its  known  range  has  hitely  been 
extended  to  Utah.  Audubon  speaks  of  its  occurrence  in  Nova  Scotia, 
Newfoundland,  and  Labrador,  and  on  the  Magdeleine  Islands,  describ- 
ing a  nest  and  eggs  from  the  former  locality. 

DENDRCECA  STRIATA,  (Forst)  Bd. 

Black-poll  Warbler* 

Muscicapa  striata,  Forst.,  Phil.  Trans.  Ixii,  1772,  383,  428. 

Motadlla  stnata,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  976. 

Sylvia  striata,  Lath.,  lud.  Orn.  li,  1790, 527.— Vikill.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  ii,  1807,  22,  pis.  75, 
76.--WILS.,  Am.  Orn.  iv,  181 1,  40,  pi.  30,  f.  3 ;  vi,  1812,  101,  pi.  54,  f.  3.— Nctt., 
Man.  i,  1832,  383.— AuD.,  Orn.  Biog.  ii,  1834,  201,  pi.  133. 

Sylmcola  striata,  Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  ia31,  218.--Aud.,  B.  Am.  ii,  1841,  28,  pi.  78.— 
WoODH.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853,  70.— Hoy,  Smith.  Rep.  1864,  438  (Missonri). 

Mniotilta  striata,  Gray.— Reinh.,  Ibis,  iii,  1861,  6  (Greenland). 

Bhimanpkus  striatus.  Cab.,  Mns.  Hein.  i,  1850,  20. 

DendroBca  stnata,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  280;  Rev.  1864,  192.— CouES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1861, 
220.— Hayd.,  Rep.  1862,  161.— Dall  &  Bann.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  278 
(Alaska).— ScL.  &  Salv.,  P.  Z.  S.  1870,  780  (Merida).— Coues,  Key,  1872,  100^ 
lig.  42,  and  pi.  2,  figs.  15,  16.— Also  of  all  local  lists  of  Eastern  United  States. 

Dendrcdca  pinus!  Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1861,  220  (eiTor).    (Labrador.) 

Hob. — Eastern  North  America ;  North  to  Arctic  Ocean ;  Northwest  to  Alaska ;  West 
to  Nebraska.  Greenland  (Reinh.,  Veddensk.  Meddel.  1854,  73 ;  Ibis,  iii,  1861, 6).  Cuba 
(Car.,  J.  f.  O.  iii,  1855,  475;  Gundl.,  ibid,  1861,  326).  Bahamas  (Bryant,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc. 
vii,  1859).  Bogota  (Scl.,  P.  Z.  S.  1855,  143).  (?)  Chili  {Confer  D.  atrioapilla,  Landb., 
Weigm.  Arch.  18t:4,  56;  Scl.,  P.  Z.  S.  1867,  321). 

Lieutenant  Wan^en^s  Expedition. — 4644-50,  Nebraska. 

Not  obtained  by  Captain  RaynokW  Expedition. 

Strongly  marked  as  this  species  is  in  its  complete  dress,  of  either  sex,  as  described  m 
the  Key,  p.  100,  there  is  difficulty  in  identifying  the  yonng  bird  in  the  fall,  when  it 
bears  an  extraordinary  resemblance  to  the  young  of  the  Bay-breasted  Warbler.  The 
upper  parts  of  the  two  are  almost  precisely  alike,  but  there  is,  probably,  always  an  ap- 
preciable difference  below.  Young  striata  has  a  clear  pale  yellowish  wash,  if  any,  ou 
the  white  of  the  under  pai'ts,  fading  into  pure  white  on  the  under  tail-coverts  at  least, 
and  usually  has  at  least  a  few  dusky  streaks  on  the  sides ;  while  the  tinge  of  the  un< 
der  parts  of  castanca  is  buffy  or  ochrey,  especially  observable  on  the  bell>^,  flanks  and 
under  tail-coverts,  just  where  striata  is  the  whitest,  and  it  has  no  dusky  streaks  ou  the 
sides. 

In  the  extent  of  its  migrations  this  species  is  surpassed  by  none  of  its  allies,  and 
equalled  by  few,  if  any ;  its  dispersion  will  prove  more  extensive  than  that  of  any  other 
Warbler,  should  the  D.  atrioapilla  be  found  identical,  as  it  probably  will.  It  is  known 
to  breed  beyond  the  United  States,  from  Labrador  to  Fort  Yukon,  where  its  eggs  were 
procured  by  Mr.  Keunicott.  The  southernmost  breeding  localities  I  have  found  quoted 
are  the  Umbagog  Lakes,  and  Calais,  Maine  ( Verrill  and  Boardman).  It  is  very  abun- 
dant throughout  the  Eastern  United  States  during  the  migrations,  but  appears  to  leave 
the  country  altogether  in  the  fall,  wintering  further  south.  Audubon's  quotation, 
"Columbia  River,"  requires  confirmation,  but  will  most  probably  be  proved  correct; 
in  that  event  the  case  will  apparently  correspond  to  that  of  I>.  coronata. 

Two  nests  of  this  species,  from  Great  Slave  Lake  and  Fort  Yukon, 
respectively,  are  entirely  similar  iu  material  and  structure.  Both  were 
taken  iu  June,  one  with  four,  the  other  with  five  eggs.  They  are  built 
of  soft  weedy  material,  bleached  and  gray,  and  withered  almost  to  dis- 
integration, mixed  with  grasses,  and  lined  with  finer  stems  of  the  same. 
The  eggs  are  finely  sprinkled  with  brown  and  neutral  tint,  chiefly  in  a 
wreath  about  the  larger  half  of  the  eggj  and  have  also  a  few  larger 
blackish  spots  and  scrawls,  very  sharply  marked.  The  size  is  0.70  by 
0.52*.  Two  nests  without  eggs,  taken  by  Dr.  Brewer  at  Grand  Menan, 
are  quite  dififerent  iu  appearance  and  material,  as  well  as  heavier  and 
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DENDECECA   CASTANEA,    BAY-BREASTED   WARBLER.  61 

more  compact.  They  are  built  chiefly  of  moss,  mixed  with  small  twigs, 
weedy  and  fibrous  material,  and  rootlets  5  but  are  lined,  like  the  others, 
entirely  with  fine  grasses. 

DENDEOBCA  CASTANEA,  (Wils.)  Bd. 

Bay-breasted  Warbler, 

Sylvia  castanea,  Wels.,  Am.  Orn.  ii,  1810,  97,  pi.  14,  f.  4.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  80.— Nutt., 

Man.  i,  1832,  382.— AuD.,  Orn.  Biog.  i,  1832,  358,  pi.  69. 
Sylmcola  castanea.  Rich.,  List,  ia37.— Bp.,  List,  1838, 22 ;  Consp.  1, 1850, 308.— AuD.,  Syn. 

1839,  53.— AuD.,  B.  Am.  ii,  1841,  34,  pi.  80.— Hoy,  Smiths.  Rep.  1864,  438 

(Missoari). 
Mniotilfa  castcmea,  Gray,  Genera  of  Birds. 
Bhimanphm  caetaneuSf  Cab.,  Mus.  Hein.  i.  1850, 19. 
Dendnxca  castanea,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 276;  Rev.  1865, 189.— Scl.  &  Salv.,  Ibis,  i,  1869, 

11  (Guatemala) ;  Cass.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1860, 193  (Darien).— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lvc. 

N.  Y.  1861,  322  (Panama).— Mayn.,  Guide,  1870,  103.— CoUES,  Key,  1872,  101 ; 

and  of  most  late  writers. 
Sylvia  autumnalis,  Wils.,  Am.  Orn.  iii,  1811,  65,  pi.  23,  f.  3.— Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1832,  390.— 

AuD.,  Om.  Biog.  i,  1832,  449,  pi.  88. 

Hab. — Eastern  North  America ;  North  to  Hudson's  Bay ;  West  to  the  Lower  Missouri. 
Breeds  from  Northern  New  England  northward.  Winters  in  Central  America.  Mi- 
grant only  in  most  parts  of  the  United  States.    No  Mexican  nor  West  Indian  quotations. 

The  earlier  authors  left  the  history  of  this  species  very  incomplete, 
having  had,  from  some  cause,  little  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  it;  nevertheless,  it  is  a  common  bird  of  the  Eastern  United  States. 
I  observed  it  every  season  when  collecting  about  Washington,  D.  C, 
and  took  a  large  number  of  specimens.  It  passes  through  the  Middle 
States  in  May  and  returns  in  September,  being  found  during  the  whole 
of  these  months,  sometimes,  particularly  in  the  fall,  in  abundance.  It 
may  be  lodced  for  in  any  woods,  where  the  other  species  of  the  genus 
stop  to  rest  and  feed  during  their  journeys,  and  in  orchards— the  last  a 
favorite  resort  of  Warblers  of  various  kinds  in  the  spring  when  the  ap- 
ple, pear,  peach,  and  cherry-trees  are  in  blossom,  the  birds  doubtless 
being  attracted  by  the  different  minute  insects  that  inlest  our  fruit  trees. 
The  breeding  places  of  the  Bay-breasted  Warbler,  not  to  mention  its 
nest  and  eggs,  were  for  a  long  while  unknown ;  latterly  the  desired  in- 
formation has  been  supplied.  Mr.  C.  J.  Maynard,  a  very  good  observer 
and  collecter,  has  published  a  satisfactory  account.  He  took  two  nests 
with  eggs,  June  8th,  at  Umbagog,  where,  he  says,  the  species  is  the 
most  abundant  of  the  Sylmcolidce.  Both  were  placed  on  the  horizontal 
branch  of  a  hemlock-tree,  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  from  the  ground,  and 
seemed  large  for  the  size  of  the  bird,  resembling  those  of  the  Purple 
Finch.  They  were  built  of  fine,  dead  larch  twigs,  mixed  in  one  instance 
with  long  tree-moss,  in  the  other  with  a  few  grass-stems,  and  smoothly 
lined  with  black  fibrous  rootlets,  some  moss  and  rabbit's  hair.  Exter- 
nal diameter  five  and  one-half  to  six  inches,  internal  two  and  one-half 
to  three ;  depth  outside  two  and  one-half  to  three,  the  cavity  one  and 
one-fourth  to  one  and  one  half  5  they  differed  in  shape,  the  broader  nest 
being  the  shallower  one.  One  contained  three  eggs,  the  other  two;  the 
five  ranged  from  0.65  to  0.71  long,  by  0.50  to  0.53  broad.  The  ground 
color  was  bluish-green,  more  or  less  thickly  speckled  with  brown  all 
over,  the  markings  becoming  confluent,  or  nearly  so,  at  or  around  the 
larger  end,  where  the  brown  was  mixed  with  some  lilac  or  umber 
markings. 
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62  DENDRCECA   PENNSYLVANICA ^DENDRCECA   MACULOSA. 

DENDRCECA  PENNSYLVANICA,  (Linn.)  Bd. 

Ghestnut-slded  Warbler, 

Motacilla  pennsylvanica,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  333. 

Sylria  pennsylvanica,  LaTH.,  lud.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  540. 

DendrcEca  pennsyhanica,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  279;  Rev.  1865,  191.— ScL.  &  Salv.,  Ibi«, 
ia59,  ill;  1860,  273  (Guatemala).— SCL.,  P.  Z.  8.  1870,  836  (Honduras).— Salv., 
P.  Z.  8.  1867, 136  (Veragiia).— Lawk.,  Aud.  Lye.  ix,  1868, 94  (Costa Rica);  1869, 
200  (Yucatan).— Hayd.,  Rep.  1862,  161  (to  mouth  of  Platte  River).— Allen, 
Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872  (Leavenworth,  Kaus.).— CouES,  Key,  1872,  101,  fig.  43; 
and  of  all  late  local  writere  of  Eastern  United  States. 

Sylvia  icterocephala,  Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  5.38.— Vieill.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  ii,  1807.  31, 
pi.  90.— Wil8.,  Am.  Orn.  i,  lh08,  99,  pi.  14,  f.  5.— Aud.,  Orn.  Biog.  i,  1832,  306, 
pi.  59.— Nun.,  Man.  i,  1832,  380. 

Syhicola  icterocephala^  Aud.,  B.  Am.  ii,  1841,  35,  pi.  81 ;  and  of  other  earlier  writers. — 
Hoy,  Smiths.  Rep.  1864,  435  (Missouri). 

Dendi-CRca  icterocephala,  Scl.,  P.  Z.  S.  1859,  363,  373  (Xalapa ;  Oaxaoa). 

fla6.— Eastern  United  States;  little  if  anv  beyond  New  England,  where  it  breeds 
abnndantly.  Apparently  retires  altogether  ivom  the  United  States  in  winter.  Baha- 
mas (i^/j^anf).    Honduras  (^cZater).    Panama  (Xau7reji06). 

Lieutenant  Warreii^8  Expedition,— 46)10,  mouth  of  Platte  River. 

Not  obtained  by  Captain  Raynolds^  Expedition. 

According  to  my  experience^  the  Chestnut-sided  Warbler  is  a  very 
common  species  of  the  Eastern  United  States,  passing  throagh  in  great 
numbers  during  the  migrations,  where  it  is  found  in  orchards  and  open 
woods  in  company  with  several  other  species.  It  is  rather  southerly  iu 
distribution,  apparently  not  passing  much,  if  any,  beyond  tlie  United 
States,  in  the  northern  parts  of  which  it  breeds.  It  retires  far  south  iu 
winter.  The  numerous  nests  in  the  Smithsonian  collection  agree  in 
being  placed  in  an  upright  crotch,  generally  of  several  stems,  and  are 
all  more  or  less  lengthened  perpendicularly  to  fit  such  situations,  with  a 
rather  naiTOw  but  deep  cavity.  The  twigs  preserved  with  the  nests  are 
all  small,  and  in  one  case  the  nest  was  only  a  yard  from  the  ground. 
The  exterior  is  a  rather  loosely  woven  mass  of  weedy,  downy,  and  fibrous 
substances ;  the  interior  is  more  closely  woven  of  fine  grasses,  with  a 
tolerably  firm  and  even  brim.  Sometimes  there  is  horsehair  lining, 
sometimes  not.  None  of  the  nests  contain  more  than  four  eggs ;  sev- 
eral only  three;  one  is  occupied  alone  by  a  Cow-bird's,  The  shell  is 
white;  the  markings  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  larger  end,  only  rarely 
a  few  dots  being  sprinkled  over  the  whole  surface,  and  tbey  ibrm,  or 
tend  to  form,  in  many  cases,  a  wreath  about  the  large  end.  The  wreath 
is  sooietimes  close  and  heavy,  consisting  of  confluent  blotches,  in  other 
instances  is  a  circle  of  separate  fine  dots.  The  markings  are  of  all 
shades,  from  light  reddish  to  various  darker  browns,  mixed  with  neuti*al 
tints.    The  size  is  about  0.08  by  0.50. 

DENDROECA  MACULOSA,  (Gm.)  Bd. 

Rlaek-and-yellow  Warbler* 

Motacilla  maculosa,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  984. 

Sylvia  maculosa.  Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  536.— Vieill  ,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  ii,  1807,  pi.  93. — 

Aud.,  Orn.  Biog.  i,  18;U,  260;  ii,  1834,  145;  v,  1839,  458;  pi.  50,  123.— NUTT., 

Man.  i,  1832,  370. 
Sylvicola  maculosa,  Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  213,  pi.  40.— Aud.,  B.  Am.  ii,  1841, 65, 

pi.  98.— Hoy,  Smiths.  Rep.  18(54,  43-1  (Missouri). 
Rhimanphus  maculosus.  Cab.,  Mns.  Heiu.  1851,  20. 
Dendraxa  maculosa^  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  284 ;  Rev.  1835,  208.— Scl.,  P.  Z.  S.  1859,  363, 

373  (Xalapa).— Scl.  &  Salv.,  Ibis,  1H59,  11  (Guatemala).— Buyant,  Pr.  Host. 

Soc.  vii,  1859,  p.  —  (Bahamas).- Gundl.,  J.  f.  O.  la^l.  320  (Cuba).— La wii,, 

Ann.  Lyo.  N.  H.  N.  Y.  1861,  322  (Panama).— Scl.,  P.  Z.  S.  1862,  19  (Mexico).— 
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Mayn.— Pr.  Boat.  Soc.  xiv,  1871  (Umbasog,  breeding).— Coues,  Key,  1872, 102, 
fig.  44 ;  and  of  all  late  local  writers  of  Eastern  United  States. 
Sghria  magnolia,  WiLS.,  Am.  Orn.  iii,  1811,  63,  pi.  23,  f.  3. 

Sab. — Eastern  North  Ameqca ;  in  summer,  New  England  to  Hndson's  Bav ;  migratory 
throQ^h  the  States ;  in  winter,  beyond  the  United  States,  as  above  quoted. 
lAeuienant  Warren^B  Expedition, — 4643,  month  of  Vermilion  River. 
Not  obtained  by  Captain  Raynolds'  Expedition. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Maynard  has  given  us  an  excellent  account  of  the  nest  and 
eggs  of  this  species.  A  nest,  taken  the  second  week  in  June,  1870,  at 
IJmbagog,  ^^  was  placed  on  the  forked  branch  of  a  low  spruce,  about 
three  feet  from  the  ground,  on  a  rising  piece  of  land,  leading  from  a 
wood-path.  The  nest,  which  contained  four  eggs,  was  constructed  of 
dry  grass,  spruce  twigs,  roots,  etc.,  and  was  lined  with  fine  black  roots, 
the  whole  being  a  coarse  structure  for  so  dainty  looking  a  Warbler. 
The  eggs  were  more  spherical  than  any  Warbler's  I  have  ever  seen. 
The  ground  color  is  a  creamy-white,  blotched  sparingly  over  with  large 
spots  of  lilac  and  umber.''  The  dimensions  of  these  eggs  were :  0.62  by 
0.62,  0.61  by  0.52,  0.62  by  0.60,  0.63  by  0.62  (hundredths  of  the  inch). 
Another  nest,  taken  June  8, 1871,  was  on  a  low  hemlock,  about  four  feet 
from  the  ground.  ^'  It  is  composed  outwardly  of  a  few  scattered  dead 
twigs  of  larch,  interwoven  with  stalks  of  weeds  and  dry  grass.  It  is 
lined  with  black  horse-hair;  thi^  dark  lining  formed  a  strange  contrast 
with  the  faded  appearance  of  the  outer  part.  The  whole  structure  is 
very  light  and  airy  in  appearance,  strongly  reminding  one  of  the  nest  of 
P.  pennsylvanica.  Dimensions  of  the  nest  are :  External  diameter  three 
inches,  internal  diameter  two,  external  depth  one  and  three-fourths,  in- 
ternal depth  one  and  one-fourth."  The  four  eggs  in  the  nest  measured 
0.66  by  0.60,  0.62  by  0.47,  0.64  by  0.46,  0.66  by  0.48.  They  were  ashy- 
white,  blotched  and  clouded  with  brown  and  lilac,  chiefly  around  and 
about  the  larger  end,  and  sparsely  dotted  with  brown  elsewhere ;  they 
differed  in  the  size  and  amount  of  the  brown  spottiugs.  Two  other 
nests  are  also  described,  which,  with  their  eggs,  were  similar  to  the 
others  in  every  essential  respect. 

DENDRCECA  DISCOLOR,  (Vieill.)  Bd. 

Prairie  Warbler. 

Sjfhia  diacoloTf  Vieill.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  ii,  1807,  37,  pi.  98.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  83.— Nutt., 
Man.  1, 1832,  "294"  (by  error  for  394).— AuD.,  Orn.  Biog.  i,  1831,  76,  pi.  14.— 
Lrmb.,  Aves  Cobro,  1850,  32,  pi.  6,  f.  2. 

Sylmeeia  discolor^  Jari>.,  ed.  Wile.,  1832.— Rich.,  List,  1837.— Bp.,  List,  1838.— AuD., 
Syn.  1839.— AUD»  B.  Am.  ii,  1841, 68,  pi.  97.— Go«6K,  B.  Jam.  1847,  159. 

MnioUlta  discolor,  Gray,  Genera  of  Birds. 

Bkimanphus  discoloTy  Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  iii,  1855,  474  (Cuba,  winter). 

Dendrceca  dinoolor,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  290;  Rev.  1866,  213.— Bryant,  Pr.  Boat.  Soc.  vii, 
1859  (Bahamas).— Newton,  Ibis,  i,  1859, 144  (St.  Croix).— Gundl.,  J.  f.  0. 1861, 
326  (Caba). — Allen,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iv,  1864,  64  (Massachusetts,  usually  rare). — 
Couss.  ibid,  v,  1868,  274  (north  to  Massachusetts,  commou).— Coues,  Pr.  Bust. 
Soc.  zii.  1868,  110  (South  Carolina).— Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1871,  20  (coabt 
of  North  Carolina,  very  numerous).— Coues,  Key,  1872, 103.— Allen,  Bull.  M. 
C.  Z.  ii,  1871,268  (undoubtedly  resident  in  Florida  in  the  whole  year) ;  iii,  1872, 
125  (Kansas,  May,  rather  frequent). 

Siflvia  nUnutay  Wils.,  Am.  Orn.  iii,  1811,  87,  pL  25,  f.  4. 

flab.— Eastern  United  States,  as  (ar  north  as  Massachusetts ;  west  to  Kansas.  Breeds 
throuKhont  its  range.  Winters  in  Florida,  and  abundantly  in  most  of  the  West 
Indian  islands.    No  Mexican  nor  Central  American  record. 

The  pretty  little  Prairie  Warbler  was  one  of  my  earliest  bird-acqaaint- 
ances,  and  one  I  have  always  been  fond  of,  ou  this  and  other  accounts. 
When  we  were  shooting  biriis  pretty  mach  all  the  time  we  conld  find,  or 
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"  m.ake,"  iu  spite  of  the  college  dons,  in  our  early  home  at  Washington, 
Dr.  Prentiss  and  I  knew  just  where  to  look  for  it,  and  it  did  not  take 
long  to  get  a  few  of  the  delicate  birds,  in  their  season.  We  were  gen- 
erally back  in  time  for  recitation,  and  even  if  that  performance  went 
lame  in  consequence,  it  did  not  seem  much  matter,  comparatively.  The 
inflection  of  the  Prairie  Warbler's  notes  was  a  much  more  agreeable 
theme  than  that  of  a  Greek  verb,  and  I  am  still  uncertain  whe4:ber  it 
was  not  quite  as  profitable.  There  was  a  little  glade  just  by  the  colle^, 
bordering  Rock  Creek,  closed  in  by  high  woods — a  sloping,  sandy  tield, 
run  waste  with  scattered  cedars — where  we  could  be  sure  of  finding  the 
Warblers  any  day,  from  the  20th  of  April,  for  two  or  three  weeks.  Ten 
to  one  we  would  not  see  the  little  creatures  at  first ;  but  presently,  from 
the  very  nearest  juniper,  would  come  the  well  known  sounds.  A  curi- 
ous song,  if  song  it  can  be  called — as  much  like  a  mouse  complaining  of 
the  tooth  ache  as  anything  else  I  can  liken  it  to — it  is  simply  indescribar 
ble.  Then  perhaps  the  quaint  performer  would  dart  out  into  the  ^ir, 
turn  a  somersault  after  a  passing  midge,  get  right  side  up,  and  into  the 
shrubbery  again  in  an  instant;  or  if  we  kept  still,  with  wide-open  eye»n 
we  would  see  him  perched  on  a  spray,  settling  firmly  on  his  legs,  with 
his  beak  straight  up  in  the  air,  the  throat  swelling,  and  hear  the  curioas 
niusic  again.  After  that  would  come  the  inevitable  tragedy — for  tragedy 
it  «>,  and  I  cannot,  after  picking  up  warm  bloody  little  birds  for  years, 
make  anything  else  out  of  it.  or  learn  to  look  on  it  with  iudiflterence. 

1  did  not  see  this  bird  in  Kansas,  where  my  friend  Allen  found  it,  nor, 
of  course,  further  westward;  but  a  few  years  atterward,  when  the  ec- 
centric course  of  military  migration  stranded  me  on  a  sandbar  on  the 
Korth  Carolina  coast,  there  were  the  Prairie  Warblers  as  plenty,  as 
unmusical  and  interesting,  as  ever.  Excepting  the  ubiquitous  Yellow- 
rumps,  they  were  the  only  Warblers  that  showed  bad  taste  enough  to 
come  voluntarily  about  Fort  Macon  in  any  considerable  numbers.  Bat 
they  appear  to  fancy  rather  barren,  sandy  places,  very  likely  because 
they  have  grown  fond  of  certain  kinds  of  bugs,  and  if  so,  they  inust 
have  been  contented  there.  Arriving  the  latter  part  of  April,  they  be- 
came very  numerous  in  May,  all  through  the  juniper  patches,  clum])s  of 
live-oak,  and  scrubby  "yupon"  tracts,  singing  at  their  best  and  catching 
insects  in  the  air.  1  consider  them  very  expert  fly-catchers,  quite  equal 
in  this  respect  to  most  of  their  tribe;  and  my  experience  has  been  to 
show  that  they  are  not  so  terrestrial  as  Au<lul)on  intimates.  He  says 
that  "while  on  the  ground,  where  it  remains  a  good  deal,  it  searches 
among  the  leaves  slowly  and  carefully;"  but  I  never  saw  anything  of 
the  kind.  But  as  he  says,  the  bird's  ordinary  flight  is  weak  and  vacil- 
lating, not  often  protracted  further  than  from  one  bush  to  another;  it 
appears  to  find  coming  down  easier  than  going  up  was.  I  also  agree 
with  him  that  it  goes  singly — never  in  troops ;  but  I  haVe  certainly  seen 
many  more  at  once  than  the  three  or  four  lie  allows  to  a  thirty  acre  lot. 

As  above  intimated,  the  Prairie  Warbler  breeds  aloiif?  the  Atlantic 
coast,  but  only  a  few  about  Washington,  where  I  never  discovered  the 
nest;  nor  was  I  more  ibrtunate  in  either  of  the  Carolinas.  Wilson, 
Nuttall,  and  Audubon,  who  described  the  nidificatiou  and  the  eggs  as 
they  believed  them  to  be,  give  such  entirely  diflerent  accounts,  that,  in 
-the  uncertainty,  the  following  notice,  which  I  owe  to  my  kind  friend,  Dr. 
Brewer,  may  be  the  more  acceptable.  Dr.  Brewer  corroborates  Nuttall's 
account,  in  thX5  interesting  article  intended  for  his  forthcoming  work: 

"Both  Wilson  and  Audubon  were  evidently  at  fault  in  their  descrip- 
tions of  the  nest  and  eggs.  These  do  not  correspond  -with  more  recent 
and  positive  observations.    Its  nest  is  never  pensile.    Mr.  Nuttall's  de- 
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Bcriptions,  on  tbe  other  hand,  are  made  from  his  own  observations,  and 
are  evidently  correct.  He  describes  a  nest  that  came  under  his  observ- 
ation, as  scarcely  distinguishable  from  that  of  the  D.  cestiva.  It  was 
not  i>6Dsile,  but  fixed  in  a  forked  branch,  and  formed  of  strips  of  the 
inner  bark  of  the  red-cedar,  fibres  of  asclepias,  and  caterpillar's  silk,  and 
thickly  lined  with  the  down  of  the  Gnaphalium  plantagxneum.  He 
describes  the  eggs  as  having  a  white  ground,  sharp  at  one  end,  and 
marked  with  spots  of  lilac-purple  and  of  two  shades  of  brown,  more 
iiamerons  at  the  larger  end,  where  they  formed  a  ring.  He  speaks  of 
their  note  as  slender,  and  noticed  their  arrival  about  the  second  week  of 
Ma^'^,  leaving  the  middle  of  September. 

"  At  another  time  Mr.  Nuttall  was  attracted  by  the  slender,  filing  notes 
of  this  bird,  resembling  the  suppressed  syllables  ^tsh-H^h-^tsh-Hshea^  be- 
ginning low  and  gradually  growing  louder.  With  its  mate  it  was  busily 
engaged  collecting  flies  and  larvse  among  a  clump  of  locust-trees  in  Mount 
Auburn.  Their  nest  was  near,  and  the  female,  without  any  precautions, 
went  directly  to  it.  Mr.  Nuttall  removed  two  eggs,  which  he  afterward 
replaced.  Each  time,  on  his  withdrawal,  she  returned  to  the  nest,  and 
resorted  to  no  expedients  to  entice  him  away. 

"Several  nests  of  this  Warbler  have  been  obtained  by  Mr.  Welch  in 
Lynn.  One  was  built  on  a  wild  rose,  only  a  few  feet  from  the  ground. 
It  is  a  snug,  compact,  and  elaborately  woven  structure,  having  a  height 
and  a  diameter  of  about  two  and  one-half  inches.  The  cavity  is  two 
inches  wide  and  one  and  one-half  deep.  The  materials  of  which  the 
outer  parts  are  woven  are  chiefly  the  soft  inner  bark  of  small  shrubs, 
mingled  with  dry  rose-leaves,  bits  of  vegetable  wood,  woody  fibres,  de- 
cayed stems  of  plants,  spiders'  webs,  etc.  The  whole  is  bound  together 
hke  a  web  by  cotton-like  fibres  of  a  vegetable  origin.  Tbe  upper  rim  of 
this  nest  is  a  marked  feature,  being  a  strongly  interlaced  weaving  of 
vegetable  roots  and  strips  of  bark.  The  lining  of  the  nest  is  composed 
of  fine  vegetable  fibres  and  a  few  horse-hairs.  This  nest,  in  Its  general . 
mode  of  construction,  resembles  all  that  I  have  seen ;  only  in  others  the 
materials  vary — in  some  dead  and  decayed  leaves,  in  others  remains  of 
old  cocoons,  and  in  others  the  pappus  of  composite  plants  being  more 
prominent  than  the  fine  strips  of  bark.  The  nests  are  usually  within 
ibur  feet  of  the  ground.  The  eggs  vary  from  three  to  five,  and  even  six. 
"The  late  Dr.  Gerhardt  found  this  bird  the  most  common  Warbler  in 
Northern  Georgia.  There  its  nests  were  similar  in  size,  structure,  and 
position,  but  diftered  more  or  less  in  the  materials  of  which  they  were 
made.  The  nests  were  a  trifle  larger  and  the  walls  thinner,  the  cavities 
being  correspondingly  larger.  The  materials  were  more  invariably  fine 
strips  of  inner  bark  and  flax-like  vegetable  fibres,  and  were  lined  with 
the  finest  stems  of  plants,  in  one  case  with  the  feathers  of  the  Great 
Horned  Owl.  In  that  neighborhood  the  eggs  were  deposited  by  the  15th 
of  May. 

"  In  Massachusetts  the  Prairie  Warbler  invariably  selects  wild  pasture- 
land,  often  not  far  from  villages,  and  always  open  or  very  thinly  wooded. 
In  Georgia  their  nests  were  built  in  almost  every  kind  of  bush  or  low 
tree,  or  on  the  lower  limbs  of  post-oaks,  at  the  height  of  from  four  to 
seven  feet.  Eggs  were  found  once  as  early  as  the  2d  of  May,  and  once 
as  late  as  the  10th  of  June.  They  arrived  there  by  the  10th  of  April, 
and  seemed  to  prefer  hillsides,  but  were  found  in  almost  any  open 
locality. 

"In  Southern  Illinois,  Mr.  Eidgway  cites  this  species  as  a  rather  rare 
bird  among  the  oak  ban*ens  wheie  it  breeds.     He  also  met  with  it  in 
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orchards  in  the  wooded  portions,  in  April,  during  the  northward  migra- 
tion of  the  Sylvicolidce. 

"The  eggs  are  of  an  oval  shape,  pointed  at  one  end,  and  measure  0.68 
by  0.48  of  an  inch.  They  have  a  white  ground,  marked  with  spots  of 
lilac  and  purple,  and  two  shades  of  umber-brown.'' 

DENDRCEOA  DOMINICA,  (Linn.)  Bd. 
'  Tellow-ttaroated  Warbler* 

Motacilla  dominicaf  Ltnn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  334. 

Dcndrceca  doniinica,  Bd.,  Rev.  1665,  209  (Colima,  &c.).— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  ix,  1869,  20O 
(Yucatan).— SuMicn.,  Mem.  Boat.  Soe.  i,  1869,  547  (Orizaba,  Aog.).— Aixen, 
Ball.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871, 268  (Florida,  in  winter)f-CouES,  Key,  1872, 103.— Scott, 
Pr.  Boat.  JSoc.  1872  (West  Virginia).— Mayn.,  B.  Fla.  1872, 60. 

Motacilla  sujierciliosaj  Bodd.,  PI.  Eul.  686,  f.  1. 

Mniotilta  superciliosaj  Gkay,  Genera  of  Birds. 

DendrcBca  superciliosa,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  289.— Scl.,  P.  Z.  S.  1859,  3^3  (Xalapa) ;  1859, 
373  (Oaxaca) ;  1861,  p.  —  (Jamaica) ;  1863,  368  (Mexico) ;  Cat.  1862,  33.— Scu 
&  Salv.,  Ibis,  iii,  i860,  274  (Guatemala).— Wheat.,  Ohio  Agric.  Rep.  I860,  No. 
94  (quite  common).— CouKS  &  Prent.,  Smiths.  Rep.  1861,  408  (Washington, 
D.  C,  accidental ;  spec,  in  1842). — Gundl.,  J.  f.  0. 1861, 326  (Cuba,  common). — 
Mauch,  Pr.  Phila,  Acad.  1863,  293  (Jamaica,  June).— Coues,  Pr.  Bust.  Soc.  xii, 
1868,  109  (South  Carolina,  common).— Turxb.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869, 42  (straggler).— 
Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  5  (Neosho  Falls,  in  June). 

Motacilla  flavicollis,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nar.  i,  1788,  959. 

Sylvia  flavicolUs,  Lath.,  Ind.  Oru.  ii,  1790,  518.— WiLS.,  Am.  Orn.  ii,  1810,  64,  pi.  12,  f.  6. 

Motacilla  pensilia,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  960. 

Sylvia  peimlis,  Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  520.— Vieill.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  ii,  1807, 11,  pi. 
72.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828, 79.— NciT.,  i,  1832,  374.— AUD.,  Orn.  Biog.,  i,  1831, 434,  pi.  85. 

Sylvioola  pensiliSj  Rich.,  Rep.  Br.  Assoc.,  1837.— Bp.,  List,  ia38 ;  Consp.  i,  1850,  307. — 
AuD.,  Syn.  1839, 53.— AuD.,  B.  Am.  ii,  1841, 32,  pi.  79.— GossE,  B.  Jam.  1^47, 156. 

BhimanpUus  pensilis,  Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  iii,  ie55, 474  (Cuba).— ScL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1856,  "291  (Cordova). 

Hah, — Eastern  United  States,  north  to  Maryland;  to  Now  Jersey  {Auduhon)\  to 
Pennsylvania  {Turnhull);  to  New  York  (Dckay);  to  Conuecticut  (Linsley),  Ohio,  Illi- 
nois, and  Kansas.  Cuba.  Jamaica.  St.  Domingo  (SallSj  P.  Z.  S.  18.57,  2:U).  Mexico, 
on  west  coast  to  Colima.  Guatemala.  Winters  from  Florida  southward.  (A  var.  albi- 
lora  is  described  from  the  Mississippi  Valley  by  Mr.  Ridgway,  Am.  Nat.  vii,  1873,  606.) 

This  is  essentially  »  Southern  species,  which  I  have  not  been  able  to 
trace  further  north  than  Washington,  D.  C.  Audubon,  however,  gives 
it  to  New  Jersey;  and  Turnbull,  in  his  admirable  List,  notes  it  a«  a 
straggler  to  the  lower  counties  of  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Linsley  included  it  among  the  birds  of  Connecticut,  but  ap- 
parently upon  information  at  second  hand  ;  and  its  occurrence  in  New 
England  is  very  questionable.  (See  Coues,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  18G8,  270.) 
Mr.  Lawrence  omits  it  from  his  New  York  list.  In  Ohio,  Mr.  J.  M. 
Wheaton  states  that  it  was  common  one  season:  '*It  seems,"  he  adds, 
■"quite  partial  to  the  vicinity  of  running  water,  and  is  usually  seen  on 
trees  and  fences  near  rivers.  In  its  habits  it  approaches  the  Titmice 
and  Creepers,  frequently  hanging  and  walking,  head  downward,  on  fence 
rails.*'  I  have  noted  similar  habits  of  the  species  in  South  Carolina. 
Prof.  Snow's  reference  is  particularly  interesting,  indicating  that  the 
bird  breeds  in  Kansas.  It  would  also  appear,  from  various  accounts, 
to  breed  in  the  West  Indies.  It  has  not,  to  my  knowledge,  been  ob- 
served to  winter  anywhere  in  the  United  States,  excepting  in  Florida. 

Since  the  foregoing  paragraph  was  prepared,  Mr.  W.  D.  S<;ott  has 
printed  an  interesting  note  respecting  the  occurrence  and  probable 
breeding  of  the  species  in  Kanawha  County,  West  Virginia.  Two  indi- 
viduals, male  and  female,  were  taken  in  July. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  nests  I  ever  saw,  was  built  by  a  Yellow- 
throated  Warbler  at  Wilmington,  North  Carolina,  where  it  was  secured 
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and  forwarded  to  the  Smithsonian  by  Mr.  Norwood  Giles.  It  is  built  in 
a  large  mass  of  Spanish  moss  {Tillandsla  nsneoides),  and  composed 
chiefly  of  that  material.  A  .part  of  the  mass  which  hung  from  an  oak 
bough,  two  i'eet  downward  and  a  foot  across,  was  caught  up  and  closely 
woven  together  with  a  little  fibrous  substance  and  much  plant-down,  to 
form  a  swinging  bed  for  the  nest,  with  a  lateral  entrance  which  will  ad- 
mit the  hand.  Inside  is  the  nest  proper,  of  the  usual  dimensions,  very 
neatly  wrought  of  the  moss,  with  a  smooth,  even  border,  and  lined  with 
plant-down  and  a  few  fine  grasses.  The  eggs  of  this  nest  were  of  the 
usual  iorm,  measuring  0.70  by  0.52,  white,  with  a  wreath  of  sepiabrown, 
blackish  and  lilac  spots  around  the  larger  end. 

My  acquaintance  with  the  species  is  limited  to  observing  it  on  a  few 
occasions  in  and  around  the  city  of  Columbia,  South  Carolina.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Maynard,  the  Yellow- throats  "are  found  throughout  the  en- 
tire extent  of  Florida,  where  they  are  resident,  though  the  majority  leave 
m  May  with  other  Warblers,  and  return  early  in  November;  they  fre- 
quent piney  woods  and  hummocks,  associating  with  Titmice,  Nuthatches, 
etc.  I  have  shot  this  species  on  the  banks  of  the  St.  John's,  where  it 
was  searching  for  insects  in  the  low  trees  in  the  numerous  swamps  there ; 
and  again  I  have  seen  tbem  on  the  topmost  boughs  of  the  high  trees  in 
the  trackless  piney  woods.  They  are  very  slow  of  movement  for  Warb- 
lers, and  have  many  of  the  habits  of  the  Black-and-white  Creeper, 
clinging  to  the  limbs  and  running  up  and  down  the  tree-trunks,  after 
the  manner  of  that  species.  I  have  even  seen  one  climbing  about  the 
roof  of  a  house.  They  are  very  unsuspicious,  and  may  be  found  almost 
any  day  in  autumn  and  early  winter  on  the  live  and  water  oaks  which 
grow  in  the  streets  of  Jacksonville.  The  songs  of  this  bird  are  simple, 
and  resemble  the  trills  of  the  Pine  Warbler — or,  perhaps,  the  continuous 
lisping  chirp  of  the  Black-and-white  Creeper  sounds  more  nearly  like  it. 
I  think  the  species  mue.t  breed  in  Florida,  as  I  have  seen  specimens 
taken  in  the  State  in  June." 

I  am  favored  with  the  following  communication  from  Mr.  J.  M.  Wheaton, 
of  Columbus,  Ohio,  under  date  of  May  1, 1873,  respecting  the  appear- 
ance of  this  species  in  Ohio :  "It  is  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  con- 
stant of  our  Warblers.  I  saw  the  first  one  this  year  on  the  21st  of  April. 
That  night  we  had  frost,  with  snow  for  three  successive  days  afterward. 
On  the  25th  I  saw  three,  on  the  26th  one  (in  the  city),  on  the  27th  three, 
and  on  the  28th  five  or  six,  two  of  which  I  shot.  No  other  Warbler 
made  its  appearance  until  the  30th,  when  the  Summer  Yellowbird  ar- 
rived.  The  Yellow-throat  prefers  the  trees  along  the  banks  of  streams. 
The  two  specimens  which  I  secured  agree  with  your  description  ('Key,* 
p.  103),  except  that  the  back  is  not  streaked,  and  each  feather  is  obso- 
jetely  margined  with  ashy.^  These  specimens  were  evidently  not  quite 
in  perfect  plumage. 

DENDRCECA  PALMARUM,  (Gm.)  Bd. 

Yellow  Red-poll  Warbler. 

Motaalla  palmarum,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  951. 

%lm  palmarumf  Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  544.--Vieill.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  ii,  1807,  21,  pi. 
73.— Bp.,  Am.  Orn.  ii,  pi.  10,  f.  2.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  83.— IVOrbig.,  La  Sagra's 
Cuba,  Ois.  1840,  61,  pi.  8. 

Sulvkola  palmarum,  Sall6,  P.  Z.  S.  1857,  231  (St.  Domingo). 

i>endr(goa  palmanm,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  288;  Rev.  1865,  207.— Bryant,  Pr.  Boat.  Soc 
viii.  1859  (Bahama8).--GuNDL.,  J.  f.  O.  1861,  326  (Cuba).— Sci.,  P.  Z.  S.  1661, 
71  (Jamaica).— CouES  &  Prent.,  Smiths.  Rep.  1861,  408  (Washington,  D.  C, 
migratory). — Coues,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1868,  274  (migratoiy  in  New  England, 
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some  perhaps  breeding?).— Coues,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xii,  1868, 109  (South  Carolina, 
wintering).— Allen,  Boll.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871,  268  (Florida,  wintering). — Matn^ 
B.  ria.  1^2,  52;  Guide,  1870,  104.— Coues,  Key,  1872,  l64. 

Sylvia  petechia,  WiLS.,  Am.  Orn.  vi,  1812, 19,  pi.  28,  f.  4  (not  of  early  authors,  which  re- 
fers to  species  like  cpsfira).— Nutt.,  i,  1832,  364.— Aud.,  Om.  Biog.  ii,  1834, 5^9, 
360,  pis.  163, 164.  .  s     .  »        » 

SyJvicola  petechia,  Sw.  &  EiCH.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831, 215,  pi.  41.— Aud.,  Syn.  1839, 58.— AUD., 
B.  Am.  ii,  1841,  55,  pi.  90.— Hoy,  Smiths.  Rep.  1864,  437  (Missouri).- Trippk, 
Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  vi,  1872, 114  (Wisconsin). 

**Seiuru8  petechia,  McCul.,  Bost.  Joum.  N.  H.  iv,  406." 

Siflvicola  ruficapilla,  Bp.,  List,  1838 ;  Consp.  i,  1850,  307.    (Not  Moiadlla  r.,  Gm.) 

Hhimanphus  rujicapillua,  CvB.,  J.  f.  O.  iii,  1855,  473  (Cuba). 

Hob. — Eastern  North  America  to  the  Lower  Missouri.  North  to  Labrador,  Hudson's 
Bay,  and  Fort  Simpson.  No  record  of  breeding  in  the  United  States  south  of  Maine. 
Winters  in  the  Southern  States,  from  the  Carolinas  to  Texas ;  Bahamas,  Cuba,  Jamaica, 
and  St.  Domingo.    No  Mexican  or  Central  American  quotations. 

The  Palm  Warbler  is  an  extremely  abundant  bird  in  the  Southera 
States  in  winter,  and  equally  common  in  the  rest  of  the  United  States 
during  the  migrations,  but  has  not  been  observed  to  breed  south  of  the 
British  possessions,  excepting  in  Maine,  where,  according  to  Mr.  Board- 
man,  it  occasionally  nests  near  Calais.  It  passes  rapidly  through  the 
Middle  and  Western  States  very  early  in  the  spring,  sometimes  reaching 
the  Connecticut  Valley  before  the  snow  is  gone,  and  returns  more  leis- 
urely in  autumn,  lingering  late  by  the  way.  It  is  found  in  New  England 
through  October,  and  has  even  been  seen  in  Massachusetts  in  Novem- 
ber. Its  habits  are  somewhat  peculiar,  some  of.  them,  such  as  the  con- 
tinual jetting  of  the  tail  and  fondness  for  the  ground,  recalling  the 
Seiuri  rather  than  a  bird  of  its  own  genus.  Unlike  most  Warblers,  it 
is  rarely,  if  ever,  found  in  high  thick  woods,  being  partial  to  coppices, 
hedge-rows,  straggling  shrubbery,  and  especially  old  waste  fields,  where 
it  delights  to  ramble  and  flutter  in  company  with  Yellow-rumps  and  va- 
rious kinds  of  Sparrows.  It  keeps  much  on  the  ground,  running  among 
the  weeds  and  stubble,  aud  even  on  the  open  dust  of  the  wayside,  with 
a  peculiar  tremulousness,  something  like  that  of  the  Titlark.  Its  song, 
if  it  have  one,  I  have  never  heard  5  its  only  note,  with  us,  is  a  slight 
"  tsip^^  indistinguishable  from  that  of  several  of  its  allies.  This  is  cor- 
roborated by  Dr.  Brewer,  as  I  learn  from  an  early  proof-sheet  of  his 
work.  He  says:  "They  have  no  other  song  than  a  few  simple  and  fee- 
ble notes,  so  thin  and  weak  that  they  might  almost  be  mistaken  for  the 
sounds  made  by  the  common  grasshopper."  I  am  entirely  ignorant  of 
the  nidification,  which  is  described  by  Dr.  Brewer  as  follow3 : 

"The  Red-Poll  usually  selects  for  the  site  of  its  nest  the  edge  of  a 
swampy  thicket,  more  or  less  open,  placing  it  invariably  upon  the  ground. 
They  are  usually  not  large,  about  three  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter  and 
two  and  a  half  in  depth,  the  diameter  and  depth  of  the  cavity  averaging 
each  only  half  an  inch  less.  The  walls  are  compactly  and  elaborately 
constructed  of  an  interweaving  of  various  fine  materials,  chiefly  fine  dry 
grasses,  slender  strips  of  bark,  stems  of  the  smaller  plants,  hypnum  and 
other  mosses.  Within,  the  nest  is  warmly  and  softly  lined  with  down 
and  feathers. 

"Mr.  Kennicott  met  with  a  nest  of  this  bird  at  Fort  Resolution,  June 
18.  It  was  on  the  ground,  on  a  hummock,  at  the  foot  of  a  small  spruce, 
in  a  swamp.    When  found  it  contained  five  young  birds. 

"Their  eggs  are  of  a  rounded-oval  shape,  and  measure  0.70  of  an  inch 
in  length  by  0.55  in  breadth.  Their  ground-color  is  a  yellowish  or  creamy- 
white,  and  their  blotches,  chiefly  about  the  larger  end,  are  of  a  blending 
of  purple,  lilac,  and  reddish-brown." 
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DENDROECA  PINUS,  (Wils.)  Bd. 

PIne-creeplDg  Warbler. 

Sylvia  pinus,  Wils.,  Am.  Orn.  iii,  1811,  25,  pi.  19,  fij?.  4.-~Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  81.— Nctt., 
Man.  i,  1832,  387.— Aud.,  Orn.  Biog.  ii,  1834,  232,  pi.  111. 

Tkryoihorus  pinus,  Steph.,  Shaw's  G.  Z.  xiv,  194. 

Syhricola  pinuSy  Jard.  ;  Rich.  &  Bp.,  Lists.— Aud.,  Syn.  1839, 54.— Aud.,  B.  Am.  ii,  1841, 
37,  pi.  82.— WooDH.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  J853,  70  (Texas).— Trippe,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  vi, 
1871, 114  (queries  it  from  Minnesota). 

Rhimamphvs  pinuSf  Bp.,  Consp.  i,  1850,  311. 

Dendrceca  pinuSy  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 277 ;  Rev.  1865, 190  (not  of  Codes,  Phila.  Acad.  1861, 
220,  which  =  «tHafa/).--CouE8  &  Pkent.,  Smiths.  Rep.  1861, 407  (Washington, 
D.  C.,  breeding,  bnt  not  wintering).— McIlwr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  vi,  1866, 86  (Ham- 
ilton, C.  W.).— CouES,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1868,  272  (New  England,  breeding,  not 
-wintering).— CouES,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xii,  1868,  109  (South  Carolina,  resident). — 
TuRNB.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  18  (migratory).— Allen,  Bnll.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871,  268 
(Florida,  resident).- Mayn.,  Guide,  1870, 103  (Massachusetts,  migratory,  a  few 
breeding);  B.  Fla.  1872,  49.— Codes,  Key,  1872, 104. 

Sylvia  vigoraiiy  Add.,  Orn.  Biog.  i,  1832,  153, 30. 

Vireo  vigorsii,  Ndtt.,  Man.  i,  1832,  318. 

jETaft.— Eastern  United  States  to  the  Lower  Missouri.  North  to  Canada  and  New 
Brunswick,  but  not  to  Labrador.  Bermuda  (JoneSy  Nat.  in  Bemi.  1859,  59 ;  only  extra- 
limital  record).  Breeds  throughout  its  United  States  range ;  resident  from  the  Caroli- 
nas  southward. 

Like  the  Palm  Warbler,  with  which  it  is  often  found  associated,  the 
Pine-creeping  is  a  migrant  betimes  in  the  spring,  and  a  loiterer  in  the 
fall.  The  range,  as  well  as  the  movement  of  the  two  species,  is  some- 
what coincident,  but  that  of  the  present  bird  is  more  restricted,  not  ex- 
tending into  the  West  Indies,  nor  reaching  so  far  north.  The  quotation 
"Labrador^  originated  in  an  error  of  mine  some  years  since.  On  a  re- 
examination lately  of  the  specimen  I  thought  wdspimts^  I  find  that  it  is 
a  newly-fledged  Black-poll  Warbler,  in  the  spotted  plumage  common  to 
very  young  birds  of  many  species  of  Warblers  and  Thrushes,  corre- 
sponding to  the  equally  early  and  transient  streaked  stage  of  many 
Sparrows.  The  earliness  of  the  vernal  movement  is  attested  by  the 
bird's  presence  in  l^ew  England  by  the  end  of  March,  sometimes  when 
the  ground  is  still  covered  with  snow.  Audubon  affirms  that  it  winters 
in  the  Middle  States,  but  I  think  the  alleged  fact  has  not  been  since  con- 
firmed. Dr.  Turnbull  does  not  so  state;  and  for  my  own  part  I  could 
never  detect  the  species  in  Maryland  or  Virginia  between  October  and 
March.  I  found  it,  however,  at  all  seasons  in  South  Carolina,  where  it 
is  extremely  abundant,  and  one  of  the  very  few  species  breeding  there. 
It  nests  there  remarkably  early  for  a  Warbler,  the  first  broods  being 
abroad  by  the  second  week  in  April.  The  northward  migration  of  that 
portion  of  the  great  body  of  birds  that  winter  in  the  Southern  States 
begins  in  March,  about  the  time  that  tho.«e  not  intending  to  move  off  set 
about  mating  and  nesting.  The  return  movement  is  delayed  in  its  com- 
pletion until  November  by  the  stragglers. 

The  nest  is  built  of  a  variety  of  soft  vegetable  substances,  plant-down, 
&c.,  usually  mixed  with  fine  rootlets,  and  often  with  hair  or  feathers, 
and  set  on  a  foundation  of  coarse  fibrous  and  weedy  material.  It  mea- 
sures about  three  inches  across  by  two  deep,  and  generally  presents  a 
pretty  firm  brim  of  circularly  disposed  fibres.  It  is  placed  on  trees. 
The  eggs  are  commonly  four  in  number,  about  0.70  by  0.50,  of  the  usual 
shape,  white,  speckled  and  spotted  with  different  shades  of  brown, 
usually  tending  to  wreathe  around  the  larger  end,  sometimes  generally 
distributed. 
As  its  name  implies,  the  Pine-creeping  Warbler  is  partial  to  coniferous 

woods,  but  by  no  means  confined  to  such  forests  j  in  fact  I  have  observed 
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it  in  almost  every  situation  in  which  any  Warbler  could  be  expected. 
Mr.  Allen  has  accurately  indicated  the  variability  of  its  resorts :  ''  During 
the  last  weeks  of  April  and  the  early  part  of  May,  they  frequent  open 
fields,  obtaining  much  of  their  lood  from  the  ground,  associating  with 
D.  palmarum^  and  at  this  time  closely  resembling  it  in  habits.  A  little 
later  they  retire  to  the  pine  forests,  where  they  almost  exclusively  re- 
main during  summer,  keeping  mostly  in  the  tops  of  the  taller  trees. 
During  a  few  weeks,  about  October  1st,  they  again  come  about  the  or- 
chards and  fields."  This  note  refers  to  Massachusetts.  In  Florida,  where 
the  same  writer  found  it  abundant  in  winter,  he  states  that  it  is  much 
on  the  ground  at  that  season,  and  that  it  comes  into  full  song  in  Febru- 
ary, from  which  latter  circumstance  we  may  conclude  it  is  then  pairing. 
The  song  is  rather  weak  and  monotonous — a  chirring  trill,  insuscepti- 
ble of  adequate  translation  into  words;  and  during  most  of  the  year 
only  a  slight  chirp  is  heard.  The  bird  is  of  a  sociable  if  not  gregarious 
nature,  usually  going  in  straggling  companies  of  its  own  kind,  and  often 
mixing  with  Titmice,  Kinglets,  and  Kuthatches,  the  whole  throng  gaily 
and  amicably  flitting  through  the  shady  woods,  scrambling  incessantly 
on  and  all  around  the  branches  of  the  trees  in  eager,  restless  quest  of 
their  minute  insect  food. 

SEIURUS  AUROOAPILLUS,  (Linn.)  Sw. 
Golden-crowned  Thrush;  Orange-crowned  Accentor. 

Motacilla  aurocapilla,  Linn.,  S.vst.  Nat.  i,  17G6,  334.— Gm.,  op.  cit.  1788,  982. 

Tardus  aurocapHluSy  Lath.,  lud.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  328.— Wils.,  Am.  Oru.  iii,  1810,  88,  pi.  14, 
f.  2.— NrxT.,  Man.  i,  1832,  355.— Aud.,  Om.  Biog.  ii,  1834,  2.")3,  pi.  143. 

Sylvia  aurocapiUa,  Bp.,  Journ.  Phila.  Acad,  iv,  1826,  35 ;  Syu.  1828,  77. 

Seiurus  aurocapillus,  Sw.,  Zool.  Journ.  iii,  1827, 171.— Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831, 227. — 
D'Orbig.,  La  Sagra's  Cuba,  1840,  55.— Aud.,  B.  Am.  iii,  35,  pi.  148.— Bd.,  B.  N. 
A.  1858,  260;  Rev.  1865,  214.- Moore,  P.  Z.  S.  1859,  55  (Honduras).— Maxim., 
J.  f.  O.  1858,  177.— Jones,  Bcrm.  27.— Hayd.,  Rep.  1862,  160.— Hoy,  Smiths. 
Rep.  1864, 437  (Missouri).— Sumich.,  Mem.  Bost.  Soe.  i,  1869, 547  (Orizaba,  &c.).— 
Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  ix,  1868,  94  (Costa  Rica);  1869,  200  (Yucatan).— Dall  & 
Bann.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  268  (Alaska,  breeding).— Sol.,  P.  Z.  S.  1856,  293 
(Cordova).— Sall£,  ibid.  1857, 231  (St.  Domingo).— Newton,  Ibis,  i,  1842  (Santa 
Cruz).— Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  iii,  471  (Cuba).— Gosse,  B.  Jam.  75<i.— Scl.,  P.  Z.  S.  1861, 
70.— Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  1861,  80  (Costa  Rica).— Salv.,  P.  Z.  S.  1870,  184  (Cbiriqui).— 
Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871, 269  (Florida,  wintering).— Allen,  op.  cit.  iii,  1872, 
125  (Eastern  Kansas,  May). — Coues,  Key,  1872,  105,  fig.  45 ;  and  of  all  lato 
United  States  writers. 

Accentor  aurocapilluSj  Rich.,  List,  1837. 

Enicodchla  aurocapilla,  Gray. 

Hentcodchla  aurocapilla,  Cab.— GriNDL.,  J.  f  O.  1861,  326  (Cuba).— Scl.,  Cat.  1862,  25 ; 
P.  Z.  8.  1870,  836  (Honduras). 

lui'dus  coronatus,  ViEttL.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  ii,  1807,  8,  pi.  64. 

Hah. — ^Eastern  Province  North  America ;  west  t^  Platte  and  Yellowstone,  and  thence 
to  Alaska.  Winters  sparingly  in  Florida  and  along  Gulf  coast,  but  the  greater  number 
enter  the  West  Indies,  Mexico,  and  Central  America  {^numerous  quotations).  Mazatlan. 
Breeds  almost  throughout  its  North  Americau  range. 

Lieutenant  Warren^s  Expedition.— 4714, 4717,  month  of  Platte  River;  4715,  Bald  Island ; 
4716,  James  River;  4718-29,  Vermilion  River;  5257,  Medicine  River. 

Not  obtained  by  Captain  Raynolds'  Expedition. 

Chiefly  characteristic  of  the  Eastern  Province.  Auclnbon's  Columbia 
Eiver  reference  has  never  been  confirmed,  but  is  by  no  means  improba- 
bly correct,  since  we  have  the  bird  from  Denver,  Colorado,  from  near 
the  Yellowstone,  and  in  Alaska.  The  extralimital  quotations  are  both 
numerous  and  aiversified,  showing  how  generally  dispersed  the  species 
is  at  that  season,  and  how  far  south  it  proceeds.  It  is  one  of  our  most 
abundant  woodland  birds  in  summer,  noted  for  its  loud,  monotonous 
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notes,  for  its  habit  of  rambling  and  scratching  on  the  ground,  among 
fallen  leaves,  like  a  Towhee,  and  for  its  carious  arched-over  nest.  Upon 
its  arrival  in  the  Middle  States,  about  the  second  week  in  April,  it  is 
shy  and  silent  for  a  week  or  two,  as  if  getting  accusiomed  to  its  new 
resorts;  when,  grown  bolder,  it  nd  longer  courts  concealment,  but 
mounts  the  lower  boughs  of  the  trees  in  the  open  woodland,  and  its  loud 
harsh  notes  fill  the  air.  There  is  nothing  of  the  half-aquatic  nature  of 
its  relatives  in  this  bird ;  it  prefers  dry  woods,  especially  where  there  is 
a  thick  undergrowth.  Its  nest  is  placed  on  the  ground,  usually  among 
dead  leaves,  on  an  inclined  surface,  and  though  usually  arched  over,  with 
a  lateral  opening,  is  often  of  simpler  construction.  It  is  built  of  leaves, 
moss,  and  dried  grasses;  the  eggs  are  four  or  five  in  number,  white, 
speckled  with  reddish-brown.  Probably  more  than  one  brood  is  reared 
each  season ;  the  young,  almost  from  the  first,  are  quite  like  the  parents, 
excepting  that  the  orange-brown  is  not  so  bright.  The  species  is  very 
constant  in  size  and  coloring. 

SEIUEUS  NOVEBORACENSIS,  (Gm.)  Nutt. 

Water  Thrush. 

Moiadlla  noveboracensisy  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  958. 

Svlvia  navehoraceims.  Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  518.— Viedll.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  ii,  1807, 26, 

pi.  82.-BP.,  Syn.  1828,  77. 
Turdus  {Seiurus)  noveboracensisy  Nutt.,  Man  i,  1832,  353. 
JSdurua  noveboracensis,  Bp.,  Comp.  and  Geog.  List,  1838. — Bp.,  Consp.  Av.  i,  1850,  306."^— 

AOD.,  Syn.  1839,  9:5.— Aud.,  B.  Am.  iii,  37  (in  part ;  confounds  it  with  S.  ludo- 

ricKiJtu*).- Bd.,  B.  N.  a.  1858,  261 ;  Rev.  1865,  215.— Dall  &  Bann.,  Tr.  Chic. 

Acad,  i,  1869.— Hayd.,  Rep.  1862,  160.— Coop.,  Am.  Nat.  iii,  1862,  32  (HeU 

Gate).— SUMICH.,  Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  i,  1869,  547  (Orizaba).— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye. 

1868,  94  (Costa  Rica) ;  1869,  200  (Yucatan).— CouES,  Key,  1872,  106,  pi.  2,  figs. 

9, 10,  11 :  and  of  late  United  States  writers. 
Henicocichla  noveharacvnsiSy  Cab.,  Schomb.  Guiana,  iii,  1848,  666 ;  Mus.  Heiu.  1851, 16 ; 

J,  f.  0. 1860, 324.— ScL.,  Cat.  1861, 25.— Gundl.,  J.  f.  0. 1861,  .326.— Scl.  &  Salv., 

P.  Z.  S.  1869,  251  (Venezuela).— ScL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1870,  836  (Honduras). 
JSnicocichla  noveboracensiSy  Gray,  Genera  of  Birds. 
Turdus  aquaticusy  Wils.,  Am.  Orn.  iii,  1811,  66,  pi.  23,  f.  5.— AuD.,  Orn.  Biog.  v,  1839, 

284,  pi.  433. 
Sduru8  aquaticus,  8w.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  229,  pi.  43. 
Salvia  anthoidesy  Vieill.,  Nouv.  Diet.  d'H.  N.  1817,  208. 

Seiurus  tenuiroatriSy  Sw.,  Phil.  Mag.  i,  1827,  369.— Gamb.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad,  i,  1843,  261. 
Seiurus  aulfurascenSy  D'Orbig.,  La  Sagra's  Cuba,  Ois.  1840,  57,  pi.  6. 
Seiurus  gossiiy  Bp.,  Consp.  Av.  i,  1850,  306. 
"(l)Anthus  VherminieHy  Less.,  Rev.  Zool.  1839, 101." 

Hab, — ^Eastern  North  America,  straggling  westward  along  the  United  States  Bound- 
ary to  Montana  (Cooper)  and  Washington  Territory.  Alaska.  Arizona.  Mexico.  West 
Indies.    Central  America.    Northern  South  America. 

Lieutenant  Warren^a  Expedition.^ 4721,  4818,  mouth  of  Vermilion  River. 

Not  obtained  by  Captain  Raynolda'  Expedition. 

Formerly  sapposed  to  belong  to  the  Eastern  Province,  this  bird  has 
later  been  shown  to  inhabit  so  many  other  portions  of  North  America, 
that  it  may  fairly  be  inferred  that  it  occurs  also  in  the  remaining  locali- 
ties whence,  simply  through  lack  of  observations,  it  has  not  been  re- 
corded. I  inspectC'd,  when  working  up  the  birds  of  the  Northwest 
Boundary  Survey,  some  of  the  first  western  specimens,  taken  in  Wash- 
ington Territory.  Mr.  Dall  has  shown  its  occurrence  in  Alaska,  and 
others  throughout  British  America,  quite  t^  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Dr. 
Cooper  found  it  an  Idaho.  The  extralimital  quotations  are  numerous 
and  almost  universal.  It  is  a  very  abundant  species  in  the  Eastern 
United  States,  and  has  a  very  extensive  breeding  range.  It  winters  in 
Florida  and  along  the  Gulf  coast,  as  well  as  much  further  south. 
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Several  nests  with  eggs  are  in  the  Smithsonian,  from  varions  arctic 
localities,  as  Fort  Yukon  and  La  Pierre  House.  They  appear  to  have 
been  built  on  the  ground,  and  are  composed  chiefly  of  moss,  compactly 
matted  and  mixed  with  little  sticks  and  straws — ^in  one  instance  with  a 
large  amount  of  disintegrating  fibrous  material,  circularly  woven.  The 
eggs,  four  or  five  in  number,  measure  from  0,75  by  0.58  to  0.82  by  0.60 : 
they  are  pure  white,  probably  with  a  rosy  blush  when  fresh,  speckled 
all  over,  but  most  tnickly  at  and  around  the  larger  end,  with  varions 
shades  of  reddish  and  darker  brown,  with  lilac  or  lavender.  In  stfme 
the  markings  are  all  in  fine  dots ;  in  others  they  constitute  larger  spots, 
often  confluent  in  a  wreath.  The  nests  are  about  four  inches  across 
by  two-thirds  as  much  in  depth. 

SEIURUS  LUDOVIOIANUS,  (And.)  Bd. 

Large-billed  Water  Thrush* 

(t)  Tardus  motacillaf  Vieill.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  ii,  1807,  9,  pi.  65  (almost  certainly). 

Seiurus  motacilla,  Bp.,  Consp.  Av.,  i,  1850,  306  (quotes  Vieill.  and  queries  AuD.). 

Henicocichla  motacillay  Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  1857,  240  (Cuba).— Gundl.,  ihid,  1861,  326. 

Tardus  ludovidanus,  AuD.,  O.  B.  i,  1832, 99,  pi.  19.    (In  Syn.,  unites  it  with  noveboracenHs.) 

Seiurua  ludomdanusy  Bp.,  List,  1838.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  262,  pi.  80,  fig.  2.— Scl.,  P.  Z.  S. 
1859,  363(Xalapa);  1859,  373  (Oaxaca);  1861,  70  (Jamaica).— Scl.  &  Salv., 
Ibis,  ii,  1860,  273  (Guatemala).— Bd.,  Rev.  1864,  217  (Colima,  &c.).— Coues  & 
Prent.,  Smiths.  Rep.  1861, 407  ( Washington,  common  April  and  May ).— Lawr., 
Ann.  Lye.  viii,  1866,  284  (New  York) ;  ix,  1868,  94  (Costa  Rica).— Salv.,  P.  Z. 
S.  1870,  181.— Coues,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1868.  271  (probably  in  Southern  New 
England). — Coues,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xii,  1868, 110  (South  Carolina).— Allen,  Am. 
Nat.  iii,  1869,  577  (Massachusetts,  two  instances).— Tuunb.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  17 
'  (**not  rare").— Snow,  B.  Kans.— Scott,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1872  (West  Virginia).— 
Coues,  Key,  1872, 106,  pi.  2,  fig.  8). 

HenicodchJa  ludovicianaf  Scl.,  Cat.  1862,  25  (Orizaba). 

Henioodchla  major,  Cab.,  Mus.  Hein.  i,  1850, 16  (Xalapa). 

£ra&.— Eastern  United  States.  North  to  Massachusetts  (Allen)  and  Michigan  (Baird). 
West  to  Kansas  (Snow)  and  the  Wachita  River  (Clark),  Cuba  and  Jamaica.  Various 
Mexican  localities.    Guatemala. 

I  still  endorse  the  specific  validity  of  this  bird,  having  seen  no  specimens  I  could  not 
at  once  distinguish  from  noveboracensis.  Mr.  Allen  seems  to  incline  to  the  contrary  view. 
Audubon,  plate  19  of  the  folio  edition,  represents  it  unmist-akably,  and  his  letter-press 
seems  to  be  based  chiefly  upon  it,  but  in  the  Synopsis,  and  in  the  octavo  reprint,  he 
unites  the  synonymy,  description  and  biography  of  the  two  species.  Vieillot's  figure 
and  description  point  here  so  unmistakably,  that  it  may  be  found  necessary  to  call  the 
species  Seiurm  motadlla. 

For  the  appearance  of  this  species  in  the  present  connection,  we  have 
the  authority  of  Prof.  Snow,  who  found  it  in  Kansas,  and  marks  it  in 
his  list  as  breeding  there.  Dr.  Cooper  obtained  a  specimen  in  Missouri. 
I  have  myself  only  met  with  it  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  where,  with 
Dr.  Prentiss,  I  found  it  to  be  not  at  all  uncommon.  We  gave  the  follow- 
ing note:  "From  the  20th  of  April  to  the  10th  of  May,  it  may  always 
be  obtained,  by  an  acute  collector,  in  the  dense  laurel  brakes  which 
border  the  banks  of,  and  fill  the  ravines  leading  into,  Eock  Creek  and 
Piney  Branch.  We  think  we  have  seen  it  in  June,  which  would  prove 
it  to  breed  here,  as  is,  indeed,  very  probable.  We  have  not  detected  it 
in  the  fall.  It  is  usually  very  shy,  darting  at  once  into  the  niost  impen- 
etrable brakes,  but  we  have  sometimes  seen  it  quite  the  reverse,  and 
have  shot  a  pair,  one  after  the  other^s  they  sat  in  full  view  before  us, 
unconcernedly  wagging  their  tails.  We  have  nearly  always  found  it  in 
pairs,  even  as  early  as  April  20th.  Its  note  is  a  sparrow-like  chirp,  like 
that  made  by  striking  two  pebbles  together,  but  it  has  also  a  loud,  most 
beautiful  and  melodious  song,  the  singularity  of  which  first  drew  our 
attention  to  it'' 
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I  am  informed  by  a  letter  from  Mr.  Maynard,  that  the  species  has  been 
fonnd  in  great  abundance  in  West  Virginia.  This  was  before  publica- 
tion of  the  fact  by  Mr.  W.  D.  Scott,  who  found  it  abundant  in  Kanawha 
County,  "in  damp  places  generally,  mainly  along  the  edges  of  the  river.'' 

My  anticipation  of  its  occurrence  in  Massachusetts  has  since  been  un- 
questionably confirmed  by  Mr.  Allen,  who  mentions  two  instances  of  its 
capture  in  tuat  State. 

The  Large-biUed  Water  Thrush  has  been  found  breeding  on  the  Wa- 
chita  River,  where  the  nest  and  eggs  were  secured  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Clark, 
and  at  the  Kiowa  Agency,  where  Dr.  Palmer  also  procured  them.  The 
one  of  these  two  nests  in  the  best  condition  was  built  upon  a  layer  of 
leaves,  apparently  upon  the  ground,  composed  otherwise  entirely  of  root- 
lets and  fine  grasses.  The  other  contained  five  eggs ;  they  are  more 
globular  than  any  of  those  of  S.  novehoraceims  I  have  seen,  but  not  oth- 
erwise different ;  and  other  sets  would  probably  not  be  distinguishable. 
The  roundest  one  of  them  measures  only  0.69  by  0.59. 

OPORORNIS  FORMOSUS,  (Wils.)  Bd. 

Kentucky  Warbler. 

S^lcia  formosaj  Wils.,  Am.  Orn.  iii,  IHll,  85,  pi.  25,  f.  3.— Bp.,  Obs.  Wils.  125.— Bp.,  Syn. 
1828,  34.— NuTT.,  Man.  i,  1832,  399.^AUD.,  Orn.  Biog.  i,  1831,  196,  pL  38. 

Sykicola  formosa,  Ja»d.,  ed.  Wils.  1832.— Rich.,  List,  1837.— Br.,  List,  1838.— M.vxim., 
J.  f.  O.  vi,  1858,  113. 

Mjfiodioctes  foi-nwsus,  Aud.,  Syn.  1839,  50.— AuD.,  B.  Am.  ii,  1841, 19,  pi.  74.— Bp.,  Consp. 
i,  1850,  315.— Lemb.,  Aves  Cub®,  1850,  37.— Gundi-,  J.  f.  O.  1861, 326  (Cuba). 

Sjflvania  fcrmosa,  Woodh.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853,  70  (Texas  and  Indian  Territory). 

(^romia  formo8U8y  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  247 ;  Rev.  1864,  218.— ScL.  &  Salv.,  Ibis,  i,  ia')9, 
10  (Gnatemala).— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  vii,  62  (Panama).— ScL.,  P.  Z.  8.  1862. 
19  (Playa  Vicente,  Mex.).— ScL.,  Cat.  1862,  28.— Wheat.,  Ohio  Agric.  Rep. 
1860,  No.  69.— CouES  &  Prent.,  Smiths.  Rep.  1861,  406  (Washington,  D.  C, 
breeding).— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866,  284  (New  York) ;  ix,  1868,  94 
(Costa  Rica).— CouES,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1868,  269.— Coues,  Pt.  Bost.  Soc.  xii, 
1868,  110  (South  Carolina,  migratory).— Turnb.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  16  (in  sum- 
mer).— CoiTES,  A.  N.  v,  1871, 197  (Kansas).- Ridgw.,  ihid.  1872, 431  (Ulinois).— 
Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  lii,  1872, 125, 175  (Kansas).- Snow,  B.  Kans.  5.— Scott, 
Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1872  (breeding  in  West  Virginia).— Coues,  Key,  1872, 106,  fig.  46. 

Trichaa  (Stflmcola)  formosa,  Hoy,  Smiths.  Rep.  1864,  438  (Missouri). 

**(*) Sylvia  (Bquinoctiali8j  ViEiLL.,  O.  Am.  Sept.  ii,  1807,26, pi. 81  (Pennsylvania;  ncc Gm.)." 

fllaft.— Eastern  United  States.  North  to  the  Connecticut  Valley.  West  to  Kansas 
and  the  Indian  Territory.  Missouri  {Hoy),  South  to  Guatemala  and  Panama.  Cuba. 
Breeds  in  most  of  its  United  States  range.    Winters  extralimital. 

This  beautifal  species  is  perhaps  more  abnndaut  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley  than  elsewhere,  and  ascends  the  Missouri  to  Leavenworth  at  Iciist, 
if  not  farther.  I  observed  it  near  Fort  Riley,  in  Kansas,  in  May,  and 
Allen  found  it  breeding  at  the  same  season,  the  nest  being  nearly  com- 
pleted by  the  middle  of  the  month.  According  to  Dr.  Woodhouse,  it  is 
**common  in  Texas  and  the  Indian  Territory,  frequenting  the  borders  of 
streams  whose  banks  are  covered  with  low  bushes,  procuring  its  insect 
prey,"  which  Audubon  remarks  consists  largely  of  spiders,  as  that  of 
0.  offilis  also  does.  Its  unusual  abundance  in  Southern  Illinois  is  at- 
tested by  Mr.  Ridgway.  Earlier  accounts— even  those  down  to  the  date 
of  Baird's  Review — placed  the  Atlantic  coast  limit  at  Maryland,  but  since 
then  the  species  has  been  traced  to  the  borders  of  New  England.  I 
have  several  specimens,  shot  about  Washington.  D.  C,  where  I  occa- 
sionally observed  the  bird,  always  in  the  low  shrubbery  to  which  it  is  so 
evidently  partial,  and  generally  in  places  near  water.  Its  song  I  have 
never  heard,  the  only  note  with  which  it  ever  saluted  me  being  the  or- 
dinary chirp.    I  am  not  aware  that  the  species  has  been  traced  up  the 
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Mississippi  Valley  beyond  the  Missouri,  where  Dr.  Hoy  found  it  in  great 
abundance  in  the  western  part  of  the  State.  He  says:  "They  live  and 
nest  in  the  underbrush,  the  male  occasionally  hopping  upon  a  low  branch 
of  a  tree  to  pour  forth  his  whittisMe,  whittisJ^^  repeated  two  or  three 
times,  then  disappearing  in  the  tangled  brush.  This  song  is  so  precisely- 
like  tbat  of  the  Yellow-throat,  that  it  requires  a  practiced  ear  to  distin- 
guish tbe  one  from  the  other." 

The  nest,  says  Audubon,  "is  small,  beautifully  constructed,  and 
usually  attached  to  several  stems  of  rank  weeds.  The  outer  parts  are 
formed  of  the  bark  of  stalks  of  the  same  weeds,  in  a  withered  state, 
mixed  with  a  finer  kind,  and  some  cottony  substances.  It  is  beautifully 
lined  with  the  cottony  or  silky  substance  that  falls  from  the  cotton-wooil 
tree.  The  eggs  are  from  four  to  six,  of  a  pure  white  color,  finely  sprink- 
led with  bright  red  dots."  Two  nests  before  me,  taken  early  in  June,  in 
Georgia  and  Kansas,  re8j)ectiveiy,  differ  somewhat  from  such  a  one  as 
Audubon  describes.  One  of  them  appears  to  have  lost  an  outer  part  it 
probably  had ;  the  other,  complete,  is  a  large  bulky  structure,  five  or 
six  inches  across,  composed  externally  of  a  mass  of  dried  leaves  and 
small  sticks;  the  lining  is  of  flue  rootlets.  The  eggs  are  as  Audubon 
says — the  fine  dotting  occurs  sparsely  all  over  the  surface,  but  most 
thickly  at  and  around  the  larger  end,  and  besides  the  reddish  sprinkling 
there  are  other  dots  of  neutral  tint.    Dimensions  0.68  by  0.55. 

GEOTHLYPIS  TRICHAS,  (Linn.)  Cab. 

Maryland  Yellow-throat. 

TurdM  tnchasj  Linn.,  Syst  Nat.  i.  1766,  293.— Gm.,  op.  dt  13th  ed.  1788,  811. 

Sylvia  trichas,  Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  519.— Vieili^,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  ii,  1807,  28,  pis. 
28,  29.— NUTT.,  Man.  i,  1832,  401.— AuD.,  Oru.  Biog.  i,  1832,  120;  v,  1839,  46:J, 
pis.  23,  240.— D'OiiHiG.,  Sagra's  Cuba,  1840,  67. 

GeothlypiH  irichas,  Cab.,  Mus.  Hein.  1850,  16.— IJd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  241 ;  Rev.  1855,  220.— 
Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860,  177.— Gundl.,  J.  f.  O.  1H61,  326.— ScL., 
Cat.  A.  B.  1862,  27.— Hayd.,  Rep.  1862.  160.— Mahch,  Pr.  Phila.  Aead.  1863, 
29.3.— Loud,  Pr.  Roy.  Arty.  lust.  Wool,  iv,  1864,  115.— Jones,  Nat.  Berm.  29.— 
CouES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.*  1866,  69  (Arizoua).— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  ix.  1868,  94 
(Costa  Rica) ;  1869, 200  (Yucatan).— Scl.,  P.  Z.  S.  1870, 836  ( Honduras).- Coop., 
B.  Cal.  1870,  95.-STFA'.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1870,  46;J.— Mkrh.,  ibid,  1872, 
674.— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872, 175.— Ali.en,  o}).  cit.  ii,  1871,  269.— Aikkn, 
Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1872,  197  (Black  Hills).- Coues,  Key,  1872,  107,  tig.  47;  also  of 
all  Eastern  United  States  writers. 

Ficcdula  trichas  and  mariJandica  of  Brisson. 

Sylvia  vmrilandicaj  WiLS.,  Am.  Om.  i,  1808,  88,  pi.  6,  f.  1,  and  ii,  163,  pi.  18,  f.  4.— Bp., 
Syn.  1828,  85. 

Trichas  marilandica^  Bp.,  List,  1838 ;  Consp.  i,  1850,  310.— AuD.,  Syn.  1839,  65 ;  B.  Am. 
ii,  1841, 78,  pi.  102.— WooDH.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853, 71.— Hoy,  Smiths.  Rep.  1864, 438. 

Begulua  mystaceus^  Steph.,  Shaw's  Gen.  Zool.  xiii,  1826,  232. 

Trichas  personatuSf  Sw.,  Zool.  .lonrn.  iii,  1827,  16. 

Tnchtts  brachydactplusy  Sw.,  An.  in  Men.  18:5 !*,  295. 

Sylvia  roscoe,  AuD.',  Orn.  Biog.  i,  1832,  124,  pi.  24. 

trichas  roscoe^  Nutt.,  Man.  i,  2d  ed.  1840,  457. 

Trichas  delafieldiij  Heerm.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  x.  1859,  40  (whether  of  Aulmbon  ?) 

Hah. — ^The  whole  of  the  United  States,  and  South  through  Mexico  and  most  of  the  West 
Indies,  to  Guatemala.  Breeds  throughout  its  United  States  ra^ge,  aud  winters  spar^ 
iugly  on  our  southern  border.  Resident  individuals  of  Mexico  constitute  var.  melanops 
(G.  melanopSf  Bd.,  Rev.  1865, 222).  Those  resident  in  the  Bahamas  form  an  insular  race 
roslratus  (G.  rostratusy  Bryant,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1866,  67).  (See  Ridgw.,  Am.  JourD.  Sci. 
1872,  458.) 

List  of  specimens. 


19340     .... 

(No  locality)... 

.... 

(Not  dated).. 

G.H.Trook.. 
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Lieutennnt  Warren^s  JSjcpe^i«oii.— 4674-5,  "Nebraska;"  8834-37,  Loup  Fork. 

Later  Expeditions,— 00426,  La  Bont6  Creek ;  62343-4,  Utah  and  Montana. 

Excellent  analytical  accounts  of  the  species  of  this  genus  have  been  given  by  Baird, 
Rev.  219-228,  and  by  Salvin,  Ibis,  1872, 147-152^  while  later,  Mr.  Ridgway,  as  above 
cited,  has  furnished  an  admirable  synthesis,  showing  the  relations  of  the  forms  which 
other  waters  had  differentiated,  and  thus  managing  to  reduce  the  eleven  or  twelve 
carrent  species  to  five.  The  connection  between  climate  and  color  is  proven  to  be  a 
relation  of  cause  and  effect. 

GEOTHLYPIS  PHILADELPHIA,  (Wils.)  Bd. 

Monrning  Warbler. 

a.  philddelphia. 

Sylvia  Philadelphia,  Wils.,  Am.  Om.  ii,  1810,  101,  pi.  xiv,  f.  6.— Bp.,  Svn.  1828,  85.— 
NUTT.,  Man.  i,  1832,  404.— Aud.,  Orn.  Biog.  v,  1839,  78. 

Trichas  Philadelphia,  Jard.,  ed.  Wils.  1832.— Rich.,  List,  1837.— Bp.,  List,  1838.— Bp., 
Consp.  i,  1850,  310.— Reinh.,  Vid.  Med.  185.3,73;  Ibis,  1861,  6  (Greenland).— 
Trippe,  Pr.  Ess.  In8t.vi,  1871  (Minnesota,  breeding  abundantly).— Hoy,  Smiths. 
Rep.  1864,  438  (Western  Missouri,  breeding). 

GeothlifpiH  Philadelphia,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 243,  pi.  79,  f.  3 ;  Rev.  1865, 226.— Lawr.,  Afin. 
Lye.  N.  Y.  1861, 322  (Panama).— ScL.,  Cat.  1862, 27  (Orizaba).— Allen,  Pr.  Ess. 
luHt.  iv,  1864,  59  (Massachusetts,  rare). — Haml.,  Rep.  Sec'y  Maine  Board  Agric. 
1865,  p.  —  (Waterville,  Me.,  breeding).— McIlwr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1866,  85 
(H.nrailton,  C.  W.,  very  rare).— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866,  283  (New 
York)  ;  ix,  1868,  94  (Costa  Rica).— Coues,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1868,  269  (rare  sum- 
mer resident  in  New  England). — Couks,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xii,  1868,  110  (South 
Carolina,  rare,  migratoi^).— Turnb.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  16  (rare,  particularly  in 
autumn).— Ma YN.,  Guide,  1870,99  (Massachusetts,  rare).— Mayn.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc. 
xiv,  1871  (breeding  commonly  at  Umbagog).— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872, 
126  (Topeka,  Kans.,  in  May).— Snow,  B.  ICans.  5.— Salv.,  Ibis,  Apr.  1872.— 
RiDGW.,  Am.  Joum.  Sci.  1872,  459.— Coues,  Key,  1872,  107. 

b.  macgillivrayi. 

Sylvia  macgillivrayi,  Aud.,  Om.  Biog.  v,  1839,  75,  pi.  399,  figs.  4,  5. 

Trichas  macgillivrayi,  AVD.,  Syn.  1839,  64;  B.  Am.  ii,  1841,  74,  pi.  100.— Bp.,  Consp.  i, 
1850,  310. 

Sylvicola  macgillivrayi,  Maxim.,  J.  f.  O.  vi,  1858, 118. 

Geothlypis  macgiUivrayi,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  244,  pi.  99,  f.  4 ;  Rev.  1865,  227.— Scl.,  P.  Z. 
8.  1859,  363,  373  (Xalapa,  Oaxaca);  Cat.  1862,  27  (Guatemala).— Cab.,  J.  f.  O. 
1861,  84  (Costa  Rica).— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  ix,  1868,  94  (Costa  Rica).— Coop.  & 
Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860, 177.— Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866, 70  (Arizona).- 
Coop.,  Am.  Nat.  iii,  1869,  32  (Rocky  Mountains) ;  Pr.  Cal.  Acad.  1870,  75  (Col- 
orado River);  B.  Cal.  i,  1870, 96.— Salv.,  Ibis,  1872, 148.— Aiken,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc. 
1872, 197  (Black  Hills).- Coues,  Key,  1872, 107. 

Geothlypis  Philadelphia  var.  macgillivrayi,  Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  July,  1872,  175 
(mountains  of  Colorado,  below  9,000  feet). — Ridgw.,  Am.  Journ.  Dec.  1872,  459. 

Sylvia  tolmimi,  Towns.,  Journ.  Phila.  Acad,  viii,  1839  (1840),  139,  159;  Narr.  1839,  343. 

Ttichas  tolmim,  Nutt.,  Man.  i,  2d  ed.  1840,  460. 

J)richas  vegeta,  Bp.,  Consp.  i,  1850,  310  (based  on  Sylvia  vegeta,  Licht.,  Mus.  Berol ;  cf. 
Cab.,  J.  f.  0. 1861,  84). 

Hah, — The  typical  form  in  the  Eastern  Province  of  North  America,  north  regularly 
to  the  British  provinces,  casually  to  Greenland.  South  to  Costa  Rica,  Panama  and  Bo- 
gota. West  to  Kansas.  No  record  of  wintering  in  the  United  States,  the  West  Indies 
or  Mexico.  Breeds  in  New  England.  The  var.  macgillivrayi  from  the  Middle  and  West- 
em  Provinces,  north  to  British  Columbia;  east  to  Colorado  and  Laramie.  Winters  in 
Mexico  aud  Central  America.  Breeds  in  all  its  Unite^l  States  range. 
Later  Erpeditions^—GOTOO,  Box  Elder  Creek  (var.  macgillivrayi). 
Although  in  the  Key  I  kept  Macgillivray's  Warbler  specifically  separate  from  the 
Mourning  Warbler,  1  am  now  prepared  to  agree  with  Mr.  Allen  in  ranking  it  as  a  geo- 
graphical race  of  the  latter.  Mr.  Ridgway  has  also  adopted  the  same  view,  upon  his 
lodependent  investigations.  He  shows  some  additional  characters  of  general  applica- 
bility, besides  the  presence  of  v/hite  eyelids  in  the  western  bird ;  this  form  being  longer- 
tailed  (2.25  to  2..50  instead  of  2.00  to  2.15),  with  darker  lores,  the  black  contrasting  with 
the  ash  and  white  of  contiguous  parts,  and  the  black  centres  of  the  pectoral  feathers 
never  forming  a  continaous  blotch,  as  is  the  case  with  higher-plum  aged  specimens  of 
Philadelphia, 
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In  tbe  East,  it  is  the  nearly  unanimous  testimony  of  observers  that 
the  Mourning  Warbler  is  rare.  It  is,  moreover,  a  particularly  shy  and 
retiring  bird,  courting  the  privacy  of  dense  shrubbery,  and  quiet  in  its 
ways;  so  that  even  were  it  common  it  might  ordinarily  elude  observa- 
tion. It  seems  also  to  migrate  rapidly,  as  well  as  stealthily.  Mr.  May- 
nard  is  one  of  the  few  naturalists  fortunately  enabled  to  use  the  word 
''common"  in  speaking  of  this  bird  from  his  personal  observations;  he 
found  it  so  at  Umbagog,  where  it  was  breeding,  in  June;  and  states 
that  Mr.  O.  W.  Brewster  took  newly-fledged  young  at  Franconia,  "iu 
spring."  "It  frequents,"  he  continues,  "the  bushes  along  fences,  stone- 
walls, and  the  edges  of  woods.  The  mal6  may  be  seen  in  the  early 
morning  perched  on  the  top  rail  of  a  fence,  or  dead  branch  of  a  tree, 
singing.  The  song  is  loud  and  clear,  somewhat  resembling  that  of  the 
Water  Thrush." 

It  is  perhaps  more  abundant  than  anywhere  else,  in  the  breeding 
season,  along  the  Red  River,  between  Dakota  and  Minnesota,  but  I 
never  saw  it  further  west.  It  frequents  the  dense  shrubbery  along  the 
banks  of  the  river,  and  is  rather  difficult  to  observe,  the  female  especially. 
But  the  male  often  mounts  quite  high  in  the  trees  overhead,  singing, 
during  the  mating  season  and  while  the  female  is  incubating.,  The  nest 
must  be  very  carefully  concealed,  for  after  repeated  close  search  in  places 
where  I  knew  there  was  a  nest,  I  never  succeeded  in  finding  one. 

Mr.  T.  Martin  Trippe  has  been  equally  successful  in  making  the  ac- 
quaintance of  this  species,  finding  it  breeding  abundantly  in  Minnesota. 
"The  Mourning  Warbler  haunts  the  edges  of  the  tamarack  swamps  and 
the  damp  thickets  that  adjoin  them.  I  made  frequent  search  for  the 
nest,  but  was  not  fortunate  enough  to  find  it,  though  I  repeatedly  saw 
the  old  birds  feeding  the  young  in  the  latter  part  of  June  and  early  ia 
July.  They  are  similar  in  their  habits  to  the  Maryland  Yellowthroat, 
but  are  not  so  exclusively  devoted  to  thickets  and  underbrush,  frequently 
ascending  to  the  tops  of  the  tamaracks,  for  which  they- show  a  great 
predilection."  The  author  8j)eaks  of  the  "agreeable"  song,  and,  like 
the  one  just  quoted,  compares  it  to  that  of  the  Water  Thrush. 

Both  forms  of  this  species  occur  in  tbe  Missouri  region — one  entering 
Kansas  irom  the  East,  the  other  reaching  Laramie  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. Macgillivray's  Warbler  appears  to  be  more  abundant  than  its  east- 
ern represt^ntative,  and  more  generally  diffused  during  the  breeding 
season.  I  found  it  to  be  a  common  though  not  abundant  summer  re-si- 
dent  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  Arizona,  where  it  arrived  late  in  April 
and  departed  in  September.  My  specimens  were  procured  with  some 
difficulty,  owing  to  the  closeness  of  its  coverts  and  its  secretive  habits, 
which  are  just  the  same  as  those  o^  Philadelphia,  Dr.  Cooper  notes  its 
arrival  in  the  Colorado  Valley,  at  Mojave,  at  the  same  time,  but  very 
pertinently  observes  they  probably  came  there  earlier,  since  he  had  found 
them  on  the  Columbia  River  by  the  third  of  May.  He  describes  a  nest 
that  he  found  at  Puget's  Sound,  in  June,  as  being  built  without  attempt 
at  concealment,  about  a  foot  above  the  ground,  in  a  small  bush,  and 
formed  wholly  of  dry  grasses,  rather  loosely  put  together.  The  eggs,  he 
states,  are  white,  speckled  with  reddish. 

Mr.  Allen  sends  me  a  pleasant  manuscript  note:  "The  western  race 
of  the  Mournipg  Warbler  {Geothlypia  Philadelphia  var.  macgillivray^i}^  or 
Macgillivray's  Warbler,  is  a  common  summer  inhabitant  of  the  mount- 
ains of  Colorado,  from  the  base  of  the  foot  hills  up  to  about  9,C00  feet. 
On  Bear  and  Turkey  Creeks  it  was  the  most  numerous  representative 
of  the  Sylvicolidw,  keeping  chiefly  in  the  thick  shrubbery  bordering  the 
streams.    Although  its  sweet  notes  were  heard  at  frequent  intervals,  its 
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very  retiring  habits  rendered  it  a  rather  difficult  species  to  secure.  Oc- 
casionally,  however,  a  male  would  mount  to  the  highest  point  of  the 
thicket  to  pour  forth  his  warbling  melody,  almost  unrivalled  in  sweet- 
ness by  that  of  any  other  of  the  forest  songsters.'' 

The  nest  is  a  rather  slight  bat  neat  structure,  placed  on  the  ground, 
composed  of  various  soft  fibrous  materials  and  fine  grasses,  mostly  cir- 
cular arranged,  lined  with  fine  rootlets.  The  eggs,  judging  from  several 
sets  before  me,  collected  by  Mr.  Ridgway,  lack  the  sharp  speckling  of 
reddish-brown  found  mostly  throughout  this  family,  being  variously 
blotched,  in  an  entirely  irregular  manner,  with  very  dark  brown,  and 
smirched  with  several  shades  of  lighter  dirty  brown,  together  with  some 
obscure  neutral  shell-markings ;  the  ground  is  white,  as  usual.  Extremes 
of  size  and  shape  which  have  offered,  are  0.70  by  0.60  and  0.65  by  0.62. 

ICTERIA  VIRENS,  (Linn.)  Bd. 
Tellow-breasted  Chat, 

a.  virens. 

Turdus  virens,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1758,  171. 

Icteria  riren*,  Bd.,  Rev.  1865,  228.— Sumich.,  Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  i,  1869,  54.— Lawr.,  Ann. 
Lye.  ix,  1868,  95  (Costa  Rica) ;  ix,  1869,  200  (Yucatan).— Allen,  BuU.  M.  C.  Z. 
iii,  1872,  17.5.— CoUE«,  Key,  1872,  108,  fig.  48. 

Muscicapa  mridis,  Gm.,  Svsfc.  Nat.  i,  1788,  936. 

IcteHa  viridis,  Bp.,  Obs.  Wils.  1826 ;  Syn.  1828,  69 ;  List,  1838 ;  Conap.  Av.  i,  1850,  3.31.— 
NuTT.,  Man.  Orn.  i,  ia32,  299.— At:d.,  Orn.  Biog.  ii,  1834,  223;  v,  ia39,  433,  pi. 
137;  Syn.  1839,  163;  B.  Ara.  iv,  160,  pi.  244.— Woodh.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853,  73.— 
Bd.,  B.  N.  a.  1858, 248 ;  and  of  late  local  writers.- Hoy,  Smiths.  Rep.  1864, 437 
(Missouri,  breeding).— Coop.,  Am.  Nat.,  Aug.  1869  (Fort  Union,  breeding).- ScL., 
P.  Z.  S.  1870,  836  (Honduras).— Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  viii,  403  (Costa  Rica). 

Icteria  dumicoUif  Vieill.,  Ois.  Am.  Sent,  ii,  1807,  85,  pi.  55. 

Pipra  polyglotta,  WiLS.,  Am.  Orn.  i,  lfc08,  90,  pi,  6,  f.  2. 

(t)  Icteria  auricolHs,  Light. — Bp.,  Consp.  Av.  1850,  331. 

(?)  Icteria  velasquezii,  Bp.,  P.  Z.  S.  1837,  117 ;  Consp.  1850,  331.— ScL.  <&  Salv.,  1859, 12. 

b.  longicauda, 

Icteria  longicauda,  Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  Nat.  Hist.  N.  Y.  vi,  1863,  4.— Newb.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep. 
vi,  1857,  81.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 249,  pi.  34,  f.  2.— Heerm.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  1659, 
55.— ScL.,  Cat.  1861,  42.— Hayd.,  Rep.  1862, 160.— CouES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866, 
71.— Coop.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1>370,  75.— Coop.,  B.  CiJ.  1870,  98.— Aiken,  Pr. 
Bost.  Soc.  1872, 197  (Colorado).— Merr.,  U.  S.  (Jeol.  Surv.  Ter.  1872,  674. 

Icteria  virens  var.  longicauda,  Coues,  Key,  1872, 108. 

Hob. — The  typical  form  to  the  high  central  plains ;  thence  replaced  by  the  other. 
True  virens  north  only  to  Connecticut  Valley. 

Lieutenant  Warren^s  Expedition, — 4725,  "Nebraska;"  4724,  mouth  of  White  River; 
5304, "5308,  5307,  5310-11,  Fort  Lookout;  5:^06.  Little  Cheyenne;  4647-48,  Fort  Pierre. 

Later  Expeditions. — 61655-59,  Ogden,  Utah;  61794,  DeviPs  Creek,  Idaho.  Var. 
longicauda. 

Not  obtained  by  Captain  Rasmolds'  Expedition. 

It  has  proveu  impossible  to  distinguish  the  several  supposed  species  enumerated  in 
the  above  synonymy.  Nevertheless,  I  am  at  present  indisposed  to  follow  Dr.  Cabanis 
to  the  lengtn  of  uniting  them  all  without  varietal  qualification.  In  the  dryer  portions 
of  the  Western  United  States  the  species  becomes,  like  other  birds  of  that  region,  less 
highly  colored,  the  olive  taking  a  grayish  cast  noticeably  different  from  the  rich  clear 
shade  of  Eastern  si>ecimens.  This  change  is  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  average 
length  of  tail,  although  this  feature  does  not  always  obtain.  I  predicate  a  var.  longi- 
couda  upon  this  basis.  Dr.  Hayden's  specimens  appear  to  belong  here.  There  is  some 
uncertainty  attaching  the  determination  of  the  two  described  Mexican  species ;  but  as 
well  as  I  can  judge,  Uiey  are  referable  to  true  virens  rather  than  to  var.  longioauda. 

This  is  a  southern  species  not  exceeding  the  limits  of  the  "Carolinian 
Fauna,'^  as  defined  by  Mr.  Allen  (Bull.  M.  0.  Z.  ii,  1871,  394).  A  form 
extends  through  Mexico  to  Guatemala.  1  have  seen  no  West  Indian 
references.    The  bird  does  not  appear  to  winter  anywhere  in  the  United 
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States;  it  breeds  throughout  its  United  States  range.  It  is  very  abun- 
dant in  suitable  places  in  most  portions  of  the  Missouri  region.  Thus 
Mr.  Allen  writes:  "I  never  saw  it  in  greater  abundance  than  in  and 
about  the  woodlands  of  Eastern  Kansas.  At  Topeka,  during  the  last 
half  of  May,  it  was  especially  numerous  and  noisy,  several  males  being 
almost  constantly  in  view  from  a  single  point,  hovering  in  the  air  in 
their  well-known  manner  over  the  low  thickets  that  border  the  forests 
along  the  Kaw  River,  engaged  in  musical  rivalry.  Further  westward 
they  occur  with  more  or  less  frequency  along  the  streams  wherever  they 
are  skirted  with  thickets,  and  also  along  the  partially  wooded  streams 
that  descend  into  the  plains  from  the  foot-hills  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
as  well  as  among  the  foo^hills  up  to  about  7,800  feet.  I  also  met  with 
them  in  the  vicinity  of  Cheyenne,  and  at  Ogdeu,  Utah.'' 

MTIODIOCTES  MITRATUS,  (Gm.)  Aud. 
Hooded  Fly-catehing  Warbler. 

MotacUla  mitratay  Gm.,  Sysfc.  Nat.  i,  1788,  977. 

Sylvia  mitrata,  Lath.,  lud.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  r>ta8.—ViEiLL.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  ii,  1807,  23,  pi. 
77.~Bp.,  Syu.  182H,  79.— Nun.,  Mau.  i,  1832,  :^3.— Aud.,  Orn.  Biojr.  ii,  18:U,68. 

Syhania  mitraia.  Nun.,  Mau.  i,  1840,  2<1  ed.  333.— Woodh.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853,  69  (Texas 
aud  ludiau  Territory). 

Setophaga  mitrataj  Jakd.,  ed.  Wils.  1832. — Gray,  Genera  of  Birds. — D^Orbig.,  La  Sagra^s 
Cuba,  Ois.  1840,  89. 

Wilsonia  viUrata,  Bp.,  List,  1838, 23.— All.,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872, 175  (Eastern  Kansas).— 
Allen,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iv,  18G4,  83  (MassacbusetUj).— Allex,  Mem.  Host.  Soc.  i, 
18()8,  51G  (Illinois). 

Myiodioctcs  mitratus,  Aud.,  Syn.  1839,  48.— Aud.,  B.  Am.  ii,  1841,  12,  pi.  71.— Bp.,  Consp. 
i,  la'jO,  315. -SCL.,  P.  Z.  S.  18,56,  2^1  (Cordova) ;  1^.58,  358  (Honduras);  Cat. 
1862,  33.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  292;  Rev.  1865, 239.— Scu  &  Salv.,  Ibis,  1859,  11 
(Guatemala).— JoxKS,  Nat.  Berm.  1859, 26.— Gl'NDL.,  .1.  f.  0. 1861,  326  (Cuba).— 
Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  viii,  6;^  (Panama).- Wheat.,  Obio  A^ic.  Rep.  I860.— Coues 
&  Pkrnt.,  Smitbs.  Rep.  lt<61,  409.— Lawr.,  Auu.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866,  284  (near 
New  York,  rare,  breeding). — CouES,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst.V,  1868,  275  (Massachusetts 
aud  Connecticut).— CouES,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xii,  1868,  110  (South  Carolina,  rai- 
gratory).— TuRNiL,  B.  E.  Pa.,  1869, 19  (rather  rare).— Sumich.,  Mem.  Bost.  Soc. 
I,  1869,  547  (Orizaba).— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  ix,  1869,  200  (Yucatan).— Snow,  B. 
Kans.  1873,  5.— CouES,  Key,  1872,  109,  fig.  49. 

Syhicola  mitratay  Maxim.,  J.  f.  O.  vi,  1858, 113. 

Aiyioctonns  mitratuSy  Cab.,  Mus.  Hein.  1850,  18 ;  J.  f.  O.  iii,  1856,  472  (Cuba). 

Mtutcicapa  cucullatay  Wils.,  Am.  Om.  iii,  1811, 101,  pi.  26,  f.  3. 

Mmcicapa  selhyiy  Aud.,  Om.  Biog.  i,  1831,  46,  pi.  9.— Nun.,  Man.  i,  1832,  296. 

Eah. — Eastern  United  States ;  north  to  the  Middle  States  regularly ;  to  Connecticut 
{Linsleyy  Am.  Journ.  Sci.  xliv,  1843,  257)  and  Massachusetts  (SamuelSy  App.  Secy's  Rep. 
Ai^ric.  1863,  p.  xxii)  rarely.  Ohio.  West  to  Kansas  (Cooper,  Allen).  Bermudas.  Cuba. 
Jamaica.    Eastern  Mexico,  and  south  to  Panama. 

As  will  be  seen  by  the  foregoing,  this  is  essentially  a  southern  bird, 
the  northern  limit  of  which  falls  short  of  the  United  States  border.  It 
does  not  appear  to  winter  anywhere  within  the  United  States,  which  it 
enters  in  March,  and  where  it  breeds  throughout  its  range.  I  have 
rarely  met  with  it  in  the  Atlantic  States,  where  I  consider  it  not  com- 
mon; but  it  appears  to  be  more  plentiful  in  the  Mississippi  Valley. 
Westward  it  has  been  noted  in  the  Indian  Territory  by  Dr.  Woodhouse, 
and  in  Kansas  as  far  as  Fort  Leavenworth,  which  constitutes  the  limit 
of  its  extension  as  now  known,  unless  the  Prince  Maximilian's  quota- 
tion, which  I  have  not  verified,  represents  a  locality  beyond.  It  is  not 
noted  by  Mr.  Trippe  among  the  birds  of  Minnesota.  Mr.  W.  D.  Scott 
found  it  common  and  breeding  in  Kanawha  County,  West  Virginia 
(Pr.  Bost.  Soc.,  Oct.  1872). 
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MYIODIOOTES  PUSILLUS,  (Wils.)  Bp. 
Wilson's  Green  Black-capped  Fly-catching  Warbler, 

Mtucicapa  puHUa,  Wils..  Am.  Orn.  in,  1811, 103,  pi.  26.  f.  4. 

Wilsonia  pu9iUa,  Bp.,  List,  1^38, 23  — Allkn,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  i  v,  1864, 64  (Massachusetts,  May 
and  Ang.,  rare;  "probably  breeds").— Allex,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872, 175 (Col- 
orado, to  above  timber-lino ;  Utah ;  Wyomiug). 

Siilvania  pusilla.  Nltt.,  Man.  i,  2d  ed.  1840,  335. 

Myiodioctes  pusillus,  Bp.,  Cousp.  Av.  i,  1«50, 315.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  293  (United  States, 
from  Atlantic  to  Pacific ;  south  to  Guatemala). — Scl.,  P.  Z.  S.  1866,  291  (Cor- 
dova); 1858,  299  (mountains  of  Oaxaca,  iu  winter);  1859,  363  (Xalapa).— Scl. 
&  Salv.,  Ibis,  1859,  11  (Guatemala).— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860, 
182  (Fort  Steilacoom,  abundant).— Whk at.,  Ohio  Agric.  Rep.  1860. — CouES  & 
Prent.,  Smiths.  Rep.  for  1861  (1862),  409  (migratory).— Verr.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc. 
1862,  125  ;  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iii  (Maine,  summer  visitant,  not  common). — Bd.,  Rev. 
1864,  240  (various  parts  of  British  America,  «fec.). — Lord,  Pr.  Rov.  Art'y  Inst. 
Wool,  iv,  1864, 115  (British  Columbia).— Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866  (Arizona, 
summer  resident  ia  mountains).— Coues,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  18G8,  274  (New  En- 
gland, migratory,  summer,  and  probably  breeding). — Coues,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  N. 
H.  18(58,  111  (South  Carolina,  migratory).— La wr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866, 
285  (New  York);  ix,  1868,  95  (Costa  Rica).— Turnb.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  19  (mi- 
gratory).—Sumich.,  Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  1, 1869, 547  (Vera  Cruz,  migratory,  '*every- 
wbere").— Stev.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1870, 464.— Merr.,  ibid,  1872,  675.— Daix 
&  Bann.,  Tt.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  278  (Alaska,  breeding  at  Sitka).— Coop.,  Pr. 
Cal.  Acad.  1870,  75;  B.  Cal.  101.— Aiken,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1872,  197  (Colorado).— 
Coues,  Key,  1872, 109,  fig.  50  (North  America,  at  large). 

Myloctonus  pu8illm,  Cab.,  Mus.  Hein.  1851, 18.— Cab.,  J.  f.  0. 1860,  325  (Costa  Rica). 

Motacilla  piUolata^  Pall.,  Zoog.  R.-A.  i,  IHII,  497.    (Pacific  variety.) 

Myiodioctes  pusillus  var.  pileolata,  Ridgw.,  Am.  Jonru.  Sci.  1872,  457.    (A  variety.) 

Sylvia  tcilsonii,  Bp.,  Obs.  Wils.  1826,  No.  127.— Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1832,  408. 

Muscicapa  milsoniij  AuD.,  Orn.  Biog.  ii,  1834,  148,  pi.  124. 

Setophaga  wiUonii,  Jard.,  ed.  Wils.  Am.  Orn.  1832. 

Myiodioctea  mhoniiy  AuD.,  Syn.  i,  1839,  50.— Aud.,  B.  Am.  ii,  1841,  21,  pi.  75  (Labrador, 
Newfoundland).— PCTX.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  i,  1856, 206  (Massachusetts,  summer,  rare). 

Sylvania  wUsoniij  Woodh.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853,  69  (Texas  and  Indian  Territory). 

Baft.— North  America.    Mexico.    Central  America.    No  West  Indian  record. 

Later  Expeditions. — 60704-10,  Fort  Bridger  and  Henry^s  Fork ;  62347-8,  Lower  Geyser 
Basin  and  T6ton  Lakes. 

Brighter  colored  examples,  from  the  humid  Pacific  regions,  constitute  Mr.  Ridgway's 
"var.  pileolata"  (Am.  Journ^  Sci.  1872,  457),  to  which  the  various  Pacific  coast  refer- 
ences, given  above,  pertain. 

Not  obtained  by  either  of  the  earlier  Expeditions,  bat  beyond  a  doubt  overlooked. 
The  foregoing  quotations  illustrate  very  fully  the  distribution  of  the  species.  It  doubt- 
less breeds  in  New  England,  but  I  have  no  authentic  advices  that  such  is  the  case.  I 
have  found  no  record  of  it«  wintering  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Allen  commnuicates  the  followiDg  interesting  note: 
*'Tbe  Black-capped  Warbler  ( Wihonia  pitHlla)  is  a  common  iubibitant 
of  the  subalpiue  and  alpine  districts  in  tbe  Colorado  Mountains,  breed- 
ing from  about  8,000  feet  up  to  about  timber-line.  In  tbe  dwarfed  wil- 
lows and  otber  low  shrubs  that  gi'ow  for  some  distance  above  the  limit 
of  trees,  we  found  it  by  far  tbe  must  numerous  of  all  the  insectiverous 
birds.  It  was  here  more  plentiful  even  than  at  lower  points,  and  may 
hence  be  regarded  as  an  eminently  alpine  species.  Although  evidently 
breeding,  we  failed  to  discover  it«  nests.  It  manifests  great  anxiety 
when  its  chosen  haunts  are  invaded,  and  during  our  excursions  at  the 
above-described  locality,  we  were  almost  constantly  scolded  by  one  or 
more  pairs  of  these  birds.  Later  in  the  season  we  met  with  this  species 
at  Cheyenne,  and  near  Colorado  City  and  Denver,  and  also  found  it 
common  in  the  vicinity  of  Ogden,  Utah,  in  September.^' 

I  have  met  with  the  species  in  various  parts  of  the  East,  where,  how- 
ever, it  appears  to  be  less  abundant  than  it  is  in  many  western  regions. 
In  the  mountainous  district*  of  Arizona  it  is  a  common  summer  resident 
from  May  to  September,  and  doubtless  breeds,  though  I  have  no  infor- 
mation of  its  nest  aud  eggs. 
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80         MYIODIOCTES   CANADENSIS,    FLY-CATCHING   WAEBLEK. 

MYIODIOOTES  CANADENSIS,  (Linn.)  And. 
Canadian  Fly-catching  Warbler. 

Muacicapa  canadenahj  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766, 327.— Gm.,  ibid,  13th  ed.  1783, 937.— Wn-s., 
4m.  Orn.  iu,  1811,  100,  pi.  26,  f.  2.— AUD.,  Orn.  Biog.  ii,  1834,  17,  pi.  103. 

Setophaga  canadensiSj  Jard.,  ed.  Wils.  1832. — Rich.,  List,  1837.— Gray,  Gen.  of  Birds. 

Myiodioctes  canademiSy  Aud.,  Syu.  1839,  49. — Aud.,  B.  Ain.  ii,  1841, 14,  pi.  72. — (f  ?)Brkw^ 
Pr.  Boat.  Soc.  vi,  5  (Lynn,  Mass.,  breeding).— Scl  ,  P.  Z.  8.  1854,  111 ;  1858,  451 
(Ecuador);  1855,  143  ( Bogota).— Putn.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  i,  1856,  206  (Massacha- 
setts,  iu  summer).-*BD.,  B.  N.  A.  18.'>8,  294.— Scl.  &  Salv.,  Ibis,  i,  lrt59,  11 
(Guatemala).— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  vi,  1862;  viii,  1866,  288;  ix,  Itfoe,  96 
(Costa  Rica).— Bd.,  Rev.  1865,  240.— Wheat.,  Ohio  Agric.  Rep.  1840.— Coctes 
&  Prent.,  Smiths.  Rep.  1861,  409  (migratory,  abundant).- Boardm.,  Pr.  Bo»t. 
Soc.  ix,  1862,  125  (Maine,  breeding,  common). — Vkrr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iii,  1862, 
146  (ditto).— MclLWU.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1866, 86  (Hamilton,  C.  W.,  in  summer). — 
CouKS,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1868,  274.— Coues,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xii,  1868,  111  (S.  Car., 
migratory,  common).— Turnb.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869, 19  (frequent,  Apr.,  Oct.).— Mayn., 
Guide,  1870, 105;  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xiv,  1871.— Coues,  Key,  1872, 109,  tig.  51. 

Euthlypis  canadensiSy  Cad.,  Mur.  Hein.  1850,  18.— Allen,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iv,  1864,  65. 

Sylvia  pardalina,  Bp.,  Obs.  Wils.  1826;  Syn.  1828,  79.— Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1832,  372.— Lixs.^ 
Am.  Jonm.  Sci.  xliv,  1843,  256. 

Sylvicola  pardalinay  Bp.,  List,  1838, 22.— Brew.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  vi,  1857, 4,  (Mass.,  breeding). 

Myiodioctes  pardalinay  Bp.,  Cousp.  i,  1850,  315. 

Muscicapa  bonapartiiy  Aud.,  Orn.  Biog.  i,  1831,  27,  pi.  5  (young). 

Setophaga  bonapartiiy  Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  225,  pi.  47.— Rich.,  List,  1837> 

Wilsonia  bonapartiiy  Bp.,  List,  1838. 

Sylvania  bmmpartii,  Nutt.,  Man.  i,  2d  ed.  1840,  332. 

Myiodioctes  bonapartiiy  Aud.,  Syn.  18:^9,  49  ;  B.  Am.  ii,  1841, 17,  pi.  73.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  295. 

Setophaga  nigricinctay  Lafres.,  R.  Z.  1843,  292 ;  1844,  79. 

Bab. — Eastern  North  America.  North  to  Labrador  (Audubon)  and  Cumberland 
House  (lat.  54°,  Sichardson).  West  to  the  Lower  Missouri.  South  to  Ecuador.  No 
West  Indian  record.  Breeds  from  the  Middle  States  and  Massachnsetts,  occasionally  ; 
from  Maine,  regularly,  northward.    Wintei*8  entirely  beyond  tho  United  States. 

No  species  of  Myiodioctes  was  noticed  by  either  Expedition.  The 
present  one  lias  not,  to  ray  knowledjre,  been  actually  taken  anywhere  oii 
the  Missouri ;  but  I  admit  it,  with  this  remark,  because  there  is  no  rea- 
sonable doubt  whatever  of  its  occurrence  in  Missouri  and.  Eastern 
Kansas. 

It  is  too  late  now  to  argue  in  favor  of  the  identity  of  "ilf.  honapartii^ 
with  this  species ;  this  has  become  a  settled  issue.  It  is  curious  to  note 
how,  in  striving  to  separate  the  supposed  species,  Audubon  was  led  un- 
wittingly to  deny  to  canadensis  any  occurrence  in  the  Southern  States; 
he  says  "from  Kentucky  northward,''  but  the  fact  is,  as  indicated  in  the 
foregoifag  paragraph,  that  the  species  has  a  southward  extension  eqaal 
to  that  of  almost  any  United  States  species  of  the  family,  excepting  2>. 
striata^  which  probably  goes  to  Chili.  It  is  abundant  in  the  woodland 
of  the  Carolinas,  Virginia,  and  Maryland,  during  the  migrations;  some 
individuals  stop  to  breed  in  the  Middle  States  and  Southern  New  Ea- 
gland,  but  the  majority  reach  a  latitude  in  British  America  correspond- 
ent to  that  of  most  other  species  of  the  family.  Its  habits  are  not 
peculiar  in  comparison  with  those  of  its  congeners. 

The  nest  of  this  species  is  a  rude  and  bulky  structure,  which  would 
8cai*cely  be  attributed  to  so  delicate  a  bird.  The  description  is  taken 
from  the  only  one  1  have  seen,  collected  at  Lynn,  Massachusetts,  by  Mr. 
G.  Welch,  it  is  irregular  in  contour,  about  four  inches  in  one  diameter 
and  nearly  six  in  the  other,  though  less  than  two  inches  deep.  It  is 
composed  chiefly  of  dried  pine-needles,  closely  laid  together,  but  with 
these  are  mixed  a  number  of  leaves,  chiefly  outside  and  below,  some 
fibrous  strips  and  weed-stalks.  The  cavity  itself  is  very  small,  neatly  fin- 
ished, and  lined  with  a  quantity  of  black  horse-hair.    This  nest  contained 
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SETOPHAGA    RUTICILLA,    REDSTART.  81 

three  eggs,  white,  spotted  with  reddish-brown  and  lavender,  chiefly  at  the 
larger  end,  where  many  of  the  spots  are  confluent,  but  also  sparingly 
sprinkled  over  the  whole  surface.  Sjze  0.68  by  0.62.  The  nest  is  placed 
on  the  ground. 

SETOPHAGA  RUTICILLA,  (Linn.)  Sw.         ^ 
Redstart, 

Musdcapa  ruiidllaj  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  326.— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788, 935.— Vbbiix., 
Ois,  Am.  Sept.  ii,  1807,  66,  pi.  35,  36.— WiLS.,  Am.  Orn.  i,  1808, 103,  pi.  6,  fig.  6.— 
AUD.,  Om.  Biog.  i,  1831,  202;  v,  1839,  428;  pi.  40.— Aud.,  B.  Am.  i,  240,  pi.  68. 

Setophaga  ruticilla^  Sw.,  Zool.  Journ.  iii,  1827, 358.— Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831, 223.— 
Bd.,  B.  N.  a.  ia58,  297;  Rev.  1865,  256.— Hayd.,  Rep.  18G2,  161.— Coop.,  Am. 
Nat.  Aag.  1869,  33  (Fort  Union,  brcfeding ;  obtained  eight  nests). — Lawr.,  Ann. 
Lye.  via,  1866,  174 ;  ix,  1868,  96  (Costa  Rica).— Salv.,  P.  Z.  S.  1867,  136  (Ve- 
ragaa) ;  1868,  166  (Venezuela).— ScL.  &  Salv.,  P.  Z.  S.  1870,  780  (Merida).— 
Allen,  Bnll.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872,  175  (Kansas ;  mountains  of  Colorado,  up  to 
about  8J0OO  feet ;  Ogden,  Utah).— Stev.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1870,  463.— 
CouES,  Key,  1872,  110 :  and  of  all  late  writers. 

Sglvania  ruiicilla,  Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1832,  291. 

Motadlla  flavioauda,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  997  (  $  ). 
Hab. — Chiefly  Eastern  North  America.     North  to  Fort  Simpson.     West  to  Utah. 

South  through  Mexico  and  Central  America  to  Ecuador.    West  Indies. 

List  of  9peeimen8, 


19205 
19206 

24 
34 

Wind  River 

do 

9 

May  28, 1860 
do 

F.V.Hayden. 
do 

5.75 
5.25 

8.00 
7.25 

2.50 
2.25 

Lkutenant  Warren^s  Expeditian.—^n,  "Nebraska;"  4687-90,  884.3,  Upper  Missouri 
River;  4688,  Big  Sioux  River;  4689,  mouth  of  Platte  River;  5271,  Medicine  Creek. 
Later  jEUycdt7ioiw.— 60424-5,  La  Bont^  Creek. 

According  to  several  observers,  the  Redstart  is  one  of  the  commonest 
birds  along  the  Missouri  River  bottoms,  breeding  abundantly.  Dr. 
Cooper  obtained  numerous  nests  at  various  points  between  Fort  Union 
and  Milk  River,  and  traced  the  species  westward  to  the  Coeur  d'Aleiie 
Mountains.  Mr.  Allen  says  it  occurs  with  considerable  frequency  as  a 
summer  resident  in  the  foot-hills  west  of  Denver,  where  it  evidently 
breeds,  and  is  doubtlessly  sparingly  represented  wherever  there  are 
woodlands  or  thickets,  thence  eastward  to  the  Atlantic  coast,  as  well  as 
westward  throughout  the  lower  mountain  valleys,  as  he  found  it  com- 
mon about  Ogden,  Utah,  in  autumn.  In  the  mountains  he  did  not  observe 
it  above  8,000  feet. 

The  Redstart  builds  an  elegant  little  nest  in  the  fork  of  a  tree,  of  va- 
rious soft  downy  substances  matted  together,  and  usually  also  with 
fibrous  strips.  Those  built  chiefly  of  down  are  exquisitely  soft  and 
neatly  finished  with  a  firm,  smooth,  circular  brim,  quite  narrow.  The 
interior  is  lined  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  very  fine  rootlets,  or 
horse-hair,  or  both,  for  the  most  part  circularly  arranged.  The  whole 
pest  is  only  about  two  aud  one-half  inches  across  outside,  and  the  same 
in  external  depth ;  the  cavity  is  usually  rather  deeper  than  broad.  A 
nest  taken  at  Racine,  Wisconsin,  by  Dr.  Hoy,  is  curiously  fixed  entirely 
to  one  side  of  an  upright  fork,  setting  away  from  the  support  altogether, 
excepting  on  a  small  part  of  its  circumference,  which  is  continued  down- 
ward into  the  crotch,  and  to  which  the  rest  of  the  nest  is  attached  more 
intimately  than  it  is  to  the  fork  itself.  The  eggs,  in  the  examples  before 
me,  are  mostly  four  in  number ;  they  are  white,  quite  thickly  sprinkled 
all  over,  but  especially  spotted  at  or  around  the  large  end,  with  usual 
shades  of  brown  and  lilac.  Different  specimens  meiisure  from  0.60  by 
0.49  to  0.70  by  0.51.  The  bird  breeds  in  Kansas,  and  also  very  abundantly 
along  the  Red  River,  in  June. 
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82  PYRANGA  RUBRA — ^P.  iESTIVA. 

Family  TANAGRID JE :  Tanagers^ 

PYEANGA  RUBRA,  (Linn.)  Vieill. 

Searlet  Tanager. 

Tanagra  ruhra,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1706,  314.— Gm.,  i,  1788,  889.— Wils..  Am.  Om.  ii, 
1810,  42,  pi.  11, 1  3,  4.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828, 105.— Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1832,  465.— Aui>., 
Orn.  Biog.  iv,  1838,  388,  pi.  354,  f.  3,  4. 

Fyranga  rubra,  Vieill.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  i,  1807.— Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  273. — 
Jard.,  ed.  Wils.  1832,  i,  192.— Bp.,  List,  1838,  35 ;  Consp.  1850,  241  (quotes  pL 
Enlum.  127  ^,  156  9  ;  Dem.,  Taug.  pi.  34).— Aud.,  Syn.  1839, 136.— AuD.,  B. 
Am.,  iii,  1841,  226,  pi.  209.— GiR.,  B.  L.  I.  1844,  135.— Woodh.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853, 
82  (Texas  and  Indian  Territory;.— Gossb,  B.  Jam.  1847,  235.— ScL.,  F.  Z.  S. 
1855, 156  (Bogota);  1856, 123  (Cuba,  Jamaica);  1858,  73  (Ecuador);  Cat.  1862, 
80  (Bogota).— Maxim.,  J.  f.  O.  vi,  1858,  270.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  30.— Sumich., 
Mem.  Best.  Soc.  i,  1869,  550  (Vera  Cruz).— La WR.,  Ann.  Lye.  1861,  331  (Pan- 
ama) ;  Ix,  1868,  99  (Costa  Rica).— Gundl.,  Rep.  238  (Cuba).- Allen,  BuU.  M. 
C.  Z.  iii,  1872,  175  (Eastern  Kansas).- Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  5.— Coues,  Key, 
1872,  111 ;  and  of  late  writers. 

Phanisoma  ruhra,  Sw.,  Birds,  ii,  1837,  284. 

P/uBnico8oma  rubra,  Cab.,  Mus.  Hein.  i,  1850,  24. 

Fyranga  erythromelaa,  Vieill.,  Euc.  Met.  800 ;  Nouv.  Diet,  xxviii,  293. 

flat.— Eastern  United  States  and  British  provinces  (north  to  59°,  Richardson).  West 
to  Kansas  and  Indian  Territory  only.  Breeds  at  large  through  its  United  States  range ; 
none  winter.  South  in  winter  through  Mexico  and  Central  America,  to  Ecuador.  Cuba. 
Jamaica. 

The  Missouri  extension  of  this  species  is  very  limited,  probably  not 
reaching  above  Leavenworth. 

The  egg  of  the  Scarlet  Tanager  is  pale  dull  greenish,  minutely  freck- 
led all  over  with  light  reddish-brown,  the  markings  often  aggregated 
into  a  wreath  around  the  larger  end.    Size  about  0.90  by  0.65. 

PYRANGA  ESTIVA,  (Gm.)  VieilL 

Summer  Redbird. 

a.  cestiva. 

Musoicapa  rubra,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  326. 

Tanagra  o'stiva,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788, 889.— -Wils.,  Am.  Orn.  i,  95,  pi.  6,  f.  3.— Bp.,  Syn. 
1828,  105.— Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1832,  469.— Aud.,  Om.  Biog.  i,  1831,  232:  v,  1839, 
518,  pi.  44. 

Pyranga  ceativa,  Vikill.,  Enc.  Met.  799 ;  Nouv.  Diet,  xxviii,  29L— Bp.,  P.  Z.  S.  1837, 117  ; 
List,  1838,  :J5;  Consp.  i,  1850,  241.— Lins.,  Am.  Joum.  xliv,  1848,  261  (Connec- 
ticut).—Woodh.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853,  82.— ScL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1855,  156  (Bogota);  1856, 
123 (Cuba,  Jamaica);  142, 303 (Cordova) ;  1858, 73 (Ecuador) ;  358 (Honduras) ; 
1859, 364  (Xalapa);  377  (Oaxaca);  1860, 293 ;  Cat.  1862, 80.— Scl.  &.Salv.,  Ibis, 
1859,  15  (Guatemala) ;  P.  Z.  S.  1867, 278  (Mosquito  coast) ;  1870,  836.— Taylob, 
Ibis,  1860,  111.— PuTN.,  Pr.  Esa  Inst,  i,  18(56,  224.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  301.— 
Cab.,  J.  f.  0. 1860, 329  (Costa  Rica).— iViXEN.  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iv,  1864, 83.— Coues, 
Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1868,  275.— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  vii,  1861,  297  (Panama);  viii, 
1865,  176  (Now  Granada);  ix,  1868,  99  (Costa  Rica).— Ridgw.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad. 
1869,  130  ("to  Nova  Scotia")— Sumich.,  Mem.  Best.  Soc  i,  1869,  548  (Vera 
Cruz).— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  5.— Mayn.,  Guide,  1870, 109  (Massachusetts).- 
Coues,  Key,  1872,  111,  fig.  52»;  plate  ii,  figs.  19,  20;  and  of  late  writers. 

b.  cooperi. 

Pyranga  cestivay  Coop.,  Pr.  Cal.  Acad.  1861, 122.— Couks,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866, 71  (refers 

to  one  of  Dr.  Cooper's  specimens,  afterward  called  cooperi  by  Mr.  Ridgway). 
Pyranga  hepatica,  Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  71  (excl.  syn.    In  part.    Intended  to 

indicate  the  true  hepatica,  but  erroneously  included  my  Rio  Grande  specimens, 

aft;erward  made  types  of  P,  cooperi). 
Pyranga  cooperi,  Ridgw.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1869,  130  (Rocky  Mountains),— CooP.,  B. 

Cal.  i,  1870,  142. 
Pyranga  centiva  var.  cooperi,  Coues,  Key,  1872,  111,  fig.  52^ 
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Hah. — The  typical  form  from  tbe  Eastern  United  States,  north  to  Connecticut  (Lms- 
ley)  and  Massachusetts  (JUIsoHj  quoted  by  Putnam,  Allen,  Coues,  and  Maynard ;  strag- 
gling even  to  Nova  Scotia,  Eidgway,  Jec  cit.  spec,  in  Mus.  Smiths.).  West  to  Kansas  and 
the  Indian  Territory.  South  through  a  part  of  the  West  Indies  (Cuba ;  Jamaica)  and 
Eastern  Mexico  to  Central  America,  New  Granada,  Ecuador,  and  Peru.  Var.  cooperi 
from  Southern  Middle  Province,  latitude  35<^.    South  through  Western  Mexico. 

This  species,  like  the  last,  merely  reaches  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
Missouri  region.  With  a  range  generally  coincident  with  that  of  P.  rubra, 
tbe  Summer  Redbird  is  somewhat  more  southerly,  being  rare  or  casual 
even  in  Southern  iN^ew  England,  beyond  which  I  have  found  no  record, 
excepting  Mr.  Eidgway's  citation,  based  on  a  specimen  in  the  Smith- 
sonian, of  "  Nova  Scotia.''  The  bird  breeds  throughout  its  United  States 
range,  but  wholly  withdraws  from  this  country  in  winter,  penetrating 
very  far  south. 

As  stated  in  the  Key,  Pyranga  cooperi  is  not  a  tenable  species,  but 
may  be  recognized  as  a  geographical  race.  In  Cooper's  late  work, 
"  Pyranga  hepaticaj  Cones,"  is  cited  as  synonymous,  but  is  so  only  in  part. 
I  included,  under  the  head  of  hepatica,  page  71  of  the  Academy's  Pro- 
ceedings for  1866,  my  Kio  Grande  specimens,  afterward  made  types  of 
var.  cooperi;  but  this  is  simply  a  mistake,  not  to  be  held  to  overbalance 
the  rest  of  my  notice,  which  was  based  on  hepatica  proper,  as  shown  by 
the  synonyms  adduced. 

The  egg  of  the  Summer  Redbird  is  not  distinguishable  with  certainty 
from  that  of  the  Scarlet  Tanager,  though  it  averages  rather  larger.  It 
also  closely  resembles  that  of  the  Eose  breasted  Grosbeak. 

PYEANGA  LQDOVICIANA,  (Wils.)  Bp. 

Louisiana  Tanager. 

Tanagra  ludovidanay  Wils.,  Am.  Orn.  iii,  1811,  27,  pi.  22,  fig.  1. — AuD.,  Om.  Biog.  iv, 
1838,  385 ;  v,  1S39,  90,  pi.  354, 400.    (Name  geograpically  inappropriate.) 

Tanagra  {Pyranga)  ladoviciana,  Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  105. — Nutt.,  Man.  i,  18Ji2,  471. 

Pyranga  ladoviciana,  Bp.-— Aud.,  Syn.  1839,  137.— Aud.,  B.  Am.  iii,  1841,  211,  pi.  210.- 
8CL.J  p.  Z.  S.  1856, 125.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  303.  -Heerm.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  1859, 
52.— Coop*  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860, 182.— Scl.,  P.  Z.  S.  1856, 125  (Gua- 
temala) ;  1859,  377  (Oaxaca) ;  1857,  213  (Orizaba) ;  1862,  19  (Parada,  Mex.) ; 
Ibis,  1859, 15  (Gnatemala).— Coi'ES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866, 71.— (Joop.,  Am.  Nat. 
iii,  1869,  a3.— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  1870,  145.— SuiwiCH.,  Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  i,  1869,  550 
(Vera  Cruz).— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  1872, 175.— Aiken,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1872, 198 
(Colorado).— CocES,  Key,  1872,  112.— Merr.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1872,678. 

Pyranga  erythropiSj  Vieill.,  Nouv.  Diet.  d'Hist.  Nat.  xxviii,  1819,  291, 

Hah, — Upper  Missouri  and  eastern  foot-hills  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Pacific. 
Mexico.    South  to  Guatemala.    Not  north  of  the  United  States  f 

List  of  specimens. 


19207 
19208 
193:M 
19335 


Wind  River... 
Snake  River... 
Pryor'sFork... 
do 


May  24,1860 
June  18, 1860 
June  22, 1860 
do 


F.  V.  Hayden. 

do 

G.n.Trook... 
do 


6.25 

11.00 

3.75 

6.50 

10.50 

3.75 

6.75 

11.25 

3.75 

6.75 

11.25 

3.75 

Lieutenant  Warren^s  Expediti(m,^&&22,  Black  Hills ;  8823,  Laramie  Peak. 
Later  Expeditions.Simi,  Wyoming;  61663,  Utah;  62278-86,  Idaho. 

The  elegant  Louisiana  Tanager  has  been  ascertained  to  breed  in  the 
vicinity  of  Laramie  Peak,  where  several  examples  have  been  procured 
in  a  higher  state  of  plumage  than  that  usually  described  as  adult — the 
whole  head  and  throat  intense  scarlet,  the  middle  of  the  back  pure  black, 
and  the  rump  rich  chrome-yellow.  Dr.  Hayden's  specimens  are  also  in- 
teresting in  establishing  an  extreme  limit  of  the  species,  as  far  as  now 
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known.  It  has  been  more  recently  taken  by  Mr.  Allen,  in  the  mountains 
of  Colorado,  from  the  plains  up  to  about  8,000  feet.  I  found  the  bird  in 
the  mountains  of  Arizona,  where  it  was  a  rather  rare  summer  resident 
from  the  middle  of  April  until  the  end  of  September;  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  it  breeds  about  Fort  Whipple,  although  I  did  not  succeed  in 
establishing  the  fact.  The  birds  were  exclusively  confined  to  the  pine 
forests  5  in  their  manners  they  appeared  to  me  to  closely  resemble  the 
eastern  species.  Dr.  Cooper  noticed  the  arrival  of  this  species  near  San 
Diego,  in  small  parties,  on  the  24th  of  April,  and  states  that  they  reach 
Puget  Sound  about  May  15th.  "The  males,"  he  remarks,  "come  some 
time  in  advance,  clothed  in  their  full  summer  livery,  and  are  more  bold 
and  conspicuous  than  the  females,  which  are  rarely  seen  without  close 
watching.  They  frequent  trees,  feeding  on  insects  and  berries,  and  sing- 
ing much  in  the  same  manner  as  the  other  species."  He  continues :  "  I 
saw  none  of  them  in  the  coast  range  toward  Santa  Cruz,  or  at  Santa 
Barbara,  in  summer,  and  suppose  that  they  must  seek  the  higher  and 
more  northern  regions  at  that  season.  I  found  this  species  in  Septem- 
ber, 1860,  in  the  higher  Rocky  Mountains,  near  the  sources  of  the  Co- 
lumbia, in  latitude  47^,  and  they  probably  remain  until  October  within 
this  State.  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  I  saw  none  along  the  Colorado  Valley,  proba- 
bly because  they  migrate  more  on  the  line  of  the  mountain  ranges.'* 

Dr.  George  Suckley  has  given  an  interesting  account:  "The  beautiful 
Louisiana  Tanager  is  quite  abundant  in  certain  seasons  in  the  vicinity 
of  Fort  Steilacoom.  In  1854  but  a  limited  number  made  their  ap|)ear- 
ance^  while,  on  the  contrary-,  in  the  summer  of  1856, 1  could  readily  have 
obtained  a  hundred  specimens.  I  have  had  frequent  opportunities  of 
studying  their  habits,  and  have  never  yet  seen  them  descend  to  the  low 
bushes  or  the  ground,  as  stated  by  Nuttall,  the  reverse  being  the  rule 
(at  least  at  Puget  Sound) ;  the  difficulty  being  generally  to  find  the  bird 
sufficiently  low  down  on  fir-tree  branches  to  allow  fine  shot  to  reach  it 
with  any  degree  of  certainty.  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  Xbe  favorite  habitat  of  the 
species,  in  those  localities  where  I  have  observed  it,  is  among  the  tall, 
red  fir-trees  belonging  to  that  magnificent  species,  the  Abies  dovglasii. 
They  seemingly  prefer  the  edges  of  the  forest,  rarely  retiring  to  its 
depths  unless  for  concealment  when  alarmed.  In  early  summer,  at  Fort 
Steilacoom,  they  are  generally  seen  during  the  middle  of  the  day  sun- 
ning themselves  in  the  firs,  occasionally  darting  from  one  of  these  trees 
to  another,  or  to  some  of  the  neighboring  white-oaks  {Q.  garryana)  on 
the  prairies.  Later  in  the  season  they  may  be  seen  very  actively  flying 
about  in  quest  of  insect  food  for  their  young.  On  July  10, 1856,  I  saw 
one  of  these  birds  carrying  a  worm  or  insect  in  its  mouth,  from  which  I 
inferred  that  the  young  were  then  hatched  out.  Both  sexes,  during  the 
breeding  season,  are  much  less  shy ;  the  males,  during  the  day-time,  fire- 
quently  sitting  on  some  low  limb,  rendering  the  scene  joyous  w^ith  their 
delightful  melody.'' 

The  stomach  of  a  specimen  examined  by  Dr.  Suckley  contained  in- 
sects, principally  Coleoptera^  among  them  many  fragments  of  a  large 
BnpresfiSy  found  generally  on  the  Douglas  fir-trees. 

Mr.  Allen  writes  to  me,  that  "the  Louisiana  Tanager  is  the  only  rep- 
resentative of  the  Tanagridw  1  observed  at  any  point  west  of  Eastern 
Kansas.  In  Colorado  it  occurs  from  the  plains  up  to  about  8,000  feet  in 
the  mountains,  about  the  base  of  which  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  rather 
common  species.  In  song  and  general  habits  it  strikingly  resembles  the 
Scarlet  Tanager  of  the  East,  its  song,  in  fact,  being  scarcely  distinguish- 
able from  that  of  the  eastern  bird." 

A  set  of  eggs  taken  in  the  Uintah  Mountains,  July  7, 1869,  by  Mr» 
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Kidgway,  are  noticeably  dififerent  from  those  of  the  other  species  of 
this  genas,  being  a  much  clearer  green,  and  more  sparingly  dotted  with 
mere  points  of  very  dark  purplish-brown.  A  few  specks  are  sprinkled  over 
the  whole  surface,  but  the  tendency  is  to  aggregate  just  at  the  larger  end, 
Tvhere  the  spots,  though  so  numerous,  preserve  their  distinctness.  In 
size  and  shape  the  eggs  are  not  very  different  from  those  of  P.  rubra^ 
though  perhaps  averaging  a  little  larger  and  especially  thicker.  The 
nidi&cation  is  essentially  the  same. 

Family  HIRUNDINID^:  Swallows. 

HIEUNDO  HOEREOETTM,  Barton. 
American  Barn  Swallow. 

a.  erythrogaster. 

Wrundo  erythrogasler,  Bodd.,  P.  E.  1783,  pi.  724.— ScL.,  Cat.  Am.  Birds,  18G2,  39; 

P.  Z.  S.  1867,  840. 
JSirundo  rufay  Gm.,  8ys%,  Nat.  i,  1788, 1018.— Bp.,  Consp.  i,  1850,  339  (in  part).— BuRM., 

Syst.  Ueb.  iii,  148. 
mrundo  cyanopyrrha,  Vieill.,  Noav.  Diet.  1817,  510 ;  Ency.  Meth.  ii,  1823,  528. 

b,  harreorum. 

Hirundo  rufa,  Vieill.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  i,  1807,  60,  pi.  30.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  64 ;  List,  1838> 
9.— NuTT.,  Man.  i,  1832,  601.— Woodh.,  Sitgr.  Eep.  1853,  64.— Cass.,  111.  1855, 
243.— Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  iv.  1856,  3  (Cuba).— Brew.,  N.  A.  O.  i,  1857,  91,  pL  5,  figs. 
63-67.— Reinh.,  Ibis,  lii,  1861, 5  (Greenland).— Gundl.,  J.  f.  0. 1861, 328  (Cuba). 

mrundo  horreorum,  Bart.,  Frag.  N.  H.  Pa.  1799, 17.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 308;  Rev.  1865, 
594.— Scl.  &  Salv.,  Ibis,  i,  1859,  13  (Guatemala).— Newt.,  Ibis,  i,  1859,  63 
rSanta  Cruz,  migratory).— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  1861,  310  (Panama);  1864, 
98  (Sombrero).- SUMICH..  Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  i,  1869,  547  (Vera  Cruz).— Guxdl,, 
Ofv.  1869, 584  (St.  Bartbolomew).— Salv.,  P.  Z.  S.  1870, 184  ( Veragua).— Hayd., 
Rep.  1862, 161.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860, 184.— Coues,  Pt.  Pbila. 
Acad.  1866,  72  (Arizona).— Coop.,  Am.  Nat.  iu,  1869,  33  (Montana).— Dall  & 
Bann.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  279  (Alaska).— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  103.— 
FmscH,  Abh.  Nat.  iii,  1872,  28  (Alaska).- Merr.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1872, 
676.— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872, 176  (Colorado,  up  to  timber-line).- Col^s, 
Key,  1872, 113,  fig.  54.— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873, 5 ;  and  of  late  United  States  writers. 

Hirundo  americanaf  WiLS.,  Am.  Orn.  v,  1812,  34,  pi.  8,  f.  1,  2.— Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii, 
1831,  329.— Lemb.,  Aves  Cub®,  1850,  44,  pi.  7,  f.  2. 

Hirundo  rustioa,  AiJD.,  Orn.  Biog.  ii,  1834,  413,  pi.  173;  Syn.  1839,  35;  B.  Am.  i,  1840, 
181,  pi.  48.— GiRAUD,  B.  L.  1. 1844,  35.— Jones,  Nat.  Berm.  34. 

Hal. — ^Yar.  horreorum  ;  North  and  Middle  America.  North  to  Alaska.  Greenland. 
West  Indies.    H,  erythrogaster  is  the  South  American  form. 

Lieutenant  Warrews  Expedition,— ^^Q^-Q,  Yellowstone  River. 

Later  Expeditions. — 62295-6,  Lower  Geyser  Basin,  Wyoming. 

Not  obtained  by  Captain  Raynolds'  Expedition. 

In  the  above  heading  this  species  is  retained  under  the  name  given  in  the  Key,  and 
used  by  nearly  all  later  American  writers,  although  there  is  no  probability  that  it  is 
specifically  distinct  from  the  South  American  form,  H.  erythrogaster.  The  synonymy  is 
distinguished  above,  for  convenience,  and  our  species  may  stand  as  H.  erythrogaster  var. 
horreorum^  though  even  the  varietal  distinctions  are  very  slight. 

The  Bam  Swallow  occurs  thronghout  the  Missouri  region,  especially 
during  the  migrations,  and  breeds  in  suitable  localities,  although  it  is 
much  less  numerous  than  it  is  in  most  wooded  and  settled  parts  of  the 
country.  It  appears  to  withdraw  altogether  from  the  United  States  in 
winter,  though  a  few  Swallows  are  usually  among  the  earliest  arrivals, 
in  southern  portions,  even  in  February.  Their  great  powers  of  flight 
enable  them  to  pass  rapidly  from  one  country  to  another,  according  to 
the  exigencies  of  the  weather. 

There  is  no  occasion  here  to  enter  into  details  of  the  well-known  nidi- 
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ficatibn  and  eggs  of  our  Swallows.  I  will  indicate  the  general  character. 
In  Hirundo  and  Fetrochelidon  the  eggs  are  alike  spotted,  heavily  and 
sharply,  upon  a  white  ground,  with  various  reddish-brown  and  darker 
brown  shades.  In  Tachycineta  hicolor  and  thalassinaj  in  Cotyle  and  Stel- 
gidopteryxy  and  in  Prog^ie  purpurea,  the  eggs  are  pure  white,  unmarked. 

TACHYCINETA  BICOLOR,  (Vieill.)  Cab. 
White-bellied  Swallow. 

Hirundo  hioolaTj  Vieill..  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  i,  1807,  61,  pi.  31.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  65.— AuD., 
Om.  Biog.  i,  1831,  491;  v,  417;  pi.  98;  Syn.  1839,  35;  B.  Am.  i,  1840,  175,  pL 
46.— NuTT.,  Man.  1, 1832,  p.  — .— Giraud,  B.  L.  1. 1844,  36.— Lemb.,  Avea  Cnb», 
1850,  46.— WooDH.,  Sitgr.  Rop.  1853, 65.— Cass.,  111.  1855,244.— Newb.,  P.  R.  R. 
Rep.  vi,  1857,  78.— Brew.,  X.  A.  O.  i,  ia57,  100,  pi.  4  (egg).— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 
310 ;  Rev.  1865, 297.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860, 185.— Jones,  Nat. 
Berm.  34.— Lord,  Pr.  Roy.  Arty.  Inst,  iv,  1864, 15  (British  Columbia).— Dall  & 
Bann.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  279  (Alaska).— Copp.,  B.  CaL  i,  1870,  106.— 
FiNSCH,  Abh.  Nat.  iii,  1872,  29  (Alaska).— Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1871,  21 
(North  Carolina,  in  January). — Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872, 176  (up  to  tim- 
ber-line).—Trippb.Pf.  Bost.  Soc.  XV,  1872, 235  (Iowa).— Hart.,  Br.  Birds,  1872, 
125  (accidental  in  England). — Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  5  p  and  of  most  writers. 

ChcUd(m  hicolory  Less.— Bp.,  List,  1838,  8. 

Tachycineta  hicolor,  Cab.,  Mus.  Hein.,  1850,  48 ;  J.  f.  O.  iv,  1856, 5  (Cuba).— GuNDL.,  J.  f. 
0. 1861, 330  (Cuba).— SuMicn.,  Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  i,  1869, 547  (plateau  of  Mexico).— 
Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871,  269  (Florida,  in  winter).- Coues,  Key,  1872, 113. 

Herse  hicolor ,  Bp.  Consp.  Av.  1, 1850,  .341. 

Fetrochelidon  hicolor,  Scl.,  P.  Z.  S.  1857,  201 ;  1859,  364  (Xalapa) ;  Cat.  1862, 40.— ScL.  & 
Sai.v.,  Ibis,  i,  1859, 13  (Guatemala). 

Eirundo  viridis,  Wils.,  Am.  Om.  v,  1812,  49,  pi.  38. 

"  Ch4}lidon  vindiSy  Bote,  1826."    (Bp.) 

Hii'undo  leucogaster,  Steph.,  Shawns  Gen.  Zool.  x,  1817, 105. 

Chelidon  leucogastra,  BoiK,  Isis,  1844, 171. 

Hah, — Temperate  North  America.  North  to  Great  Slave  Lake  and  Alaska.  Mexico, 
in  summer.  South  to  Guatemala.  Cuba.  Bermudas.  Accidental  in  England  ( Wolley, 
Zoologist,  1858,  3806;  NeiDtoUy  ihid,  1860,  7145;  P.  Z.  S.  18o0,  131).  Breeds  in  most  of 
its  United  States  range.    Winters  in  Florida,  Cuba,  and  Central  America. 

Not  noticed  by  the  Expeditions. 

The  White-bellied  Swallow  appears  to  be  rarer  in  the  Missouri  region 
than  the  other  species  are,  or  than  it  is  in  most  other  parts  of  the  United 
States,  much  of  the  country  being  not  well  suited  to  its  wants.  It  is  oc- 
casionally seen  in  the  Southern  States  in  midwinter,  as  in  the  instances 
above  given. 

TACHYCINETA  THALASSINA,  (Sw.)  Cab. 
Tiolet-green  Swallow. 

Hirundo  thalassina,  Sw..  Phil.  Mag.  i,  1827,  365.— Bp.,  List,  1838,  9.— AuD.,  Orn.  Biog. 
iv,  18;»,  o97,  pi.  385 ;  Syn.  1839,  36 ;  B.  Am.  i,  1840, 186,  pi.  49.— Woodh.,  Sitgr. 
Eep.  1853,  64.— Cass.,  B.  Cal.  and  Tex.  i,  1855,  245.— Brew.,  N.  A.  061.  i,  1857, 
ice  (not  the  fig. !).— Newb.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi,  1857, 78.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  311: 
Rev.  1865, 299.— Maxim..  J.  f,  0, 1^58, 101.— Heerm.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  1859, 36.— 
Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1859, 185.— Lord,  Pr.  Rov.  Arty.  Inst.  Wool, 
iv,  1864, 115  (British  Columbia).— Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866, 72  (Arizona).— 
Coop.,  Pr.  Cal.  Acad.  1870,  75;  B.  Cal.  ii,  1871, 107.— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii, 
1672,  149  (Colorado,  up  to  8,000  feet). 

*'  Cecropis  thalassina,  Less." 

Chelidon  thalassina,  Boie,  Isis,  1844, 171. 

Herae  tJialassina,  Bp.,  Consp.  Av.  i,  1850,  341. 

Tachycineta  thalas^ina.  Cab.,  Mus.  Hein.  1850. 48.— Sumich.,  Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  i,  1869, 547 
(Vera  Cniz,  abundant,  breeds).- Merr.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1872,  676.— 
COUKS,  Key,  lb72,  113. 

Fetrochelidon  thalassina,  Scl.  &  Salv.,  Ibis,  1859, 13  (Guatemala).— Scl.,  Cat.  1861, 39.— 
Scl.,  p.  Z.  S.  1864,  173  (city  of  Mexico). 
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ffab. — Middle  and  Western  Provinces.    North  to  British  America.    South  throagh 
Mexico  to  Guatemala. 

List  of  specimens. 


19208 
19210 
19211 
19350 
19351 


Wind  River... 

do 

do 

G.  Bull  Creek. 
do 


May  26,  1860 

do 

do 

June  7,  1860 
June  5,  1860 


F.  V.  Hay  den. 
do 

do 

G.  H.  Trook.- 
do 


4.75 

12.75 

4.75 

5.25 

12.50 

4.75 

5.25 

12.25 

4.ro 

5.00 

12.00 

4.50 

5.25 

12.00 

4.75 

Not  obtained  by  Lieutenant  Warren's  Expedition. 
lAiter  £xpedUion8,-~6l66d,  Utah. 

A  fine  series  of  this  lovely  "Swallow  was  procured  by  Captain  Eay- 
nolds,  and  its  eggs  are  also  in  the  collection.  The  locality  is  apparently 
at  about  the  northeast  limit  of  distribution  of  the  species.  It  does  not 
appear  to  be  recorded  north  of  Washington  Territory  and  Vancouver. 
In  winter  it  retires  beyond  the  United  States,  reaching  to  Guatemala. 
Its  breeding  range  appears  to  comprise  all  suitable  localities  in  that  por- 
tion of  the  United  States  it  occupies,  as  well  as  parts  of  Mexico ;  to  the 
southward,  it  chiefly  occupies  elevated  and  wooded  situations.  1  found 
it  abundant  in  the  Eaton  Mountains  of  New  Mexico,  in  June ;  it  was 
then  doubtless  breeding.  In  Arizona,  as  I  have  already  recorded  {I.  o.), 
it  is  very  abundant,  being  the  characteristic  Swallow  of  the  pine  regions, 
where  it  breeds;  it  arrives  at  Fort  Whipple  about  the  20th  of  March, 
and  remains  until  late  in  September.  Dr.  Cooper  noticed  its  arrival  in 
the  Santa  Clara  Valley,  Cahfornia,  as  early  as  March  15th,  and  further 
observes  that  it  -'frequents  chiefly  the  groves  of  oaks  along  the  sides  of 
the  valleys  and  across  the  whole  coast  range,  excepting  the  windy  and 
cold  neighborhood  of  the  sea.  They  range  at  least  as  far  north  as  the 
Straits  of  Fuca,  and  across  the  interior  to  the  eastern  base  of  the  Kocky 
Mountains.''  Dr.  Suckley  reports  its  arrival  at  Paget  Sound  about  the 
10th  of  May.  Mr.  Allen  found  it  in  July  and  August,  in  Colorado,  in 
the  Garden  of  the  Gods,  about  Castle  Rock,  and  at  Lake  Pass. 

A  well  known  and  often  recorded  point  in  the  economy  of  the  Swal- 
lows, is  the  readiness  with  which  they  modify  their  ways  of  nesting  ac- 
cording to  circumstances.    Those  species,  like  the  Barn  Swallow,  the 
White-bellied  and  Cliff  Swallows,  and  the  Purple  Martin,  which  inhabit 
populous  countries,  have  almost  completely  changed  their  modes  of  nid- 
iflcation,  now  breeding  in  the  convenient  places  afforded  by  buildings, 
or  in  shelters  expressly  provided  for  their  use.    In  the  case  of  the  Cliff 
Swallows,  the  change  is  of  very  recent  date,  and  many  records  are  pre- 
served of  the  precise  time  when,  in  particular  localities,  the  birds  de- 
serted cliffs  to  build  under  eaves,  or  when,  adopting  this  habit,  they 
appeared  and  bred  in  places  where  they  were  before  unknown.    With 
the  Purple  Martins  the  modification  occurred  earlier,  and  I  am  not  aware 
that  the  time  is  recorded.    But  in  the  west  both  these  birds  still  adhere 
to  their  primitive  ways.    Along  the  Missouri  I  saw  great  numbers  of 
nests  of  Cliff  Swallows  stuck  in  batches  on  the  high  vertical  water- 
worn  exposures;  and  in  Arizona  the  Martins  occupied  the  blasted  tops 
of  tall  pine-trees,  in  colonies,  having  driven  off  the  Woodpeckers,  right- 
ful proprietors  of  the  holes  that  riddled  the  trunks.    It  becomes  an 
interesting  speculation  whether  the  Bank  Swallow  will  ever  abandon  its 
burrows,  and  so  far  modify  its  fossorial  nature  as  to  build  in  chinks  and 
crannies,  or  aflSx  a  nest  anywhere  about  a  building.    As  far  as  is  now 
known,  the  Violet-green  Swallow  retains  its  primitive  habits,  but  the 
same  easy  adapt^ibility  to  varying  circumstances  may  be  observed  in 
this  case,  warranting  the  inference  that  before  long  it  will  accept  the  c*on- 
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ditioDs  that  civilization  imposes,  and  breed  about  buildings  like  its 
allies. 

At  Fort  Whipple  the  Violet-green  Swallows  resided  during  the  sum- 
mer in  small,  loose  colonies,  in  high,  open  pine  woods,  preferably  about 
the  edges  of  the  timber.  They  could  not  contest  with  the  Woodpeck- 
ers, as  the  Martins  did,  for  recent  holes,  but  they  occupied  deserted  ones, 
as  well  as  knot-holes  or  other  crannies  in  the  trees.  According  to  Dr. 
Cooper,  on  the  Pacific  coast  they  frequent  the  high  prairies  bordered 
with  oaks  and  other  deciduous  trees,  breeding  in  knot-holes  or  in  deserted 
Woodpeckers'  holes.  Mr.  Allen  found  them  breeding  in  holes  in  the 
rocJcs.  Mr.  Nuttall  states,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Townsend,  that  alon^ 
the  Columbia  River  they  used  to  breed  in  the  deserted  nests  of  the  Cliff 
Swallow. 

The  speckled  egg  figured  and  described  by  Dr.  Brewer,  as  of  this 
species,  ha«  since  been  ascertained  to  belong  to  another.  The  eggs 
are  four  or  five  in  number,  and  pure  white,  like  those  of  the  Bank 
Swallow. 

According  to  Mr.  Allen's  manuscript,  "the  Violet-green  Swallow,  the 
most  delicately  and  brilliantly  colored  of  our  Hirundines^  was  met  with 
in  considerable  abundance  in  Colorado,  from  the  base  of  the  mountains 
up  to  about  8,000  or  10,000  feet.  Like  the  White-bellied  Swallow,  it 
lives  generally  in  colonies,  a  considerable  number  of  pairs  commonly 
breeding  in  the  same  vicinity.  We  met  with  several  such  colonies  on 
our  route  from  Denver  to  South  Park,  but  as  we  also  passed  long  dis- 
tances during  the  same  journey  without  meeting  with  the  species  at  all, 
it  is  probably  to  be  regarded  as  rather  locally  distributed.  They  appear 
to  generally  nest  in  abandoned  Woodpeckers'  holes,  but  at  the  "Garden 
of  the  Gods,"  and  on  the  "divide"  between  Denver  and  Colorado  City, 
we  found  them  breeding  in  holes  in  the  rocks,  at  the  former  locality,  in 
company  with  the  Eocky  Mountain  Swift  {Panyptila  sdxaiilis),^ 

Since  writing  the  foregoing  I  have  received  the  desired  evidence  of 
the  change  of  nidification  of  this  species,  above  noted  as  to  be  expected. 
Eeferring  to  Idaho  Springs,  Clear  County,  Colorado,  Mr.  Trippe  informs 
me  that  the  Violet-green  Swallow  is  abundant,  nesting  under  tJie  eaves  of 
hotiseSy  like  the  Cliff  Swallow,  and  also  in  hollow  trees.  "It  arrives,"  he 
adds,  "  toward  the  close  of  May,  and  soon  becomes  numerous,  up  to  an 
altitude  of  10,500  feet^  occasionally  even  venturing  higher.  It  disap- 
pears from  the  higher  regions  in  August,  and  in  September  leaves  the 
country.'" 

PETEOCHELIDON  LUNIFEONS,  (Say.)  Scl. 

Cliff  Swallow ;  Eave  Swallow, 

Sirundo  lunifrons^  Say,  Long's  Exp.  ii,  1823,  47.— Woodh.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853, 64.— Cass., 
in.  1855,  243.— Brew.,  N.  A.  O.  i,  1857,  94,  pi.  5,  figs.  §8-73.- Newb.,  P.  R.  R. 
Rep.  vi,  1851,  78.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  30^.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter. 
1860,  124.— Lawk.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  1861,  317  (Panama,  winter).— Hayd.,  Rep. 
1862, 161.— Lord,  Pr.  Arty.  Inst.  Wool,  iv,  1864, 16  (British  Columbia).— Verr,, 
Pr.  Best.  Soc.  1864,  276  (biogr.).— Daix  &  Bann.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  279 
(Alaska).— Coop.,  Am.  Nat.  iii,  1869, 33  (Missouri,  " in  swarms") ;  B.  Cal.  1870, 
104.— Stev.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1870,  463  (Wyoming).— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C. 
Z.  iii,  1872, 176  (Colorado,  up  to  timber-line). — Trippe,  Pr.  Bosfc.  Soc.  xv,  1872, 
235  (Iowa).— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  5;  and  of  most  writers. 

Fetrochelidon  lunifronsy  Scl.,  Cat.  A.  B.  1862,  40.- Bd.,  Rev.  1865,  288.— Coues,  Key, 
1872,  114.— Hold.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xv,  1872,  197  (Black  Hills).— Merr.,  U.  S. 
Geol.  Snrv.  Ter.  182,  676  (Idaho). 

Einmdo  opifex,  Clint.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  i,  1824, 161. 

Hinindo  rcfipuhUcana^  AuD.,  Ann.  Lvc.  N.  Y.  i,  1824,  164. 

Mirundo  fulva,  Bp.,  Am.  Orn.  i,  1825,  63,  pi.  7,  f.  1 ;  Syu.  1828, 64 ;  List,  1838,  9.— Nutt., 
Man.  i,  1«32,  603.— Aud.,  Orn.  Biog.  i,  1831,  353,  pi.  58  j  Syn.  1839,  35;  B.  Am. 
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L  1840, 177,  pi.  47.— GiRAUD,  B.  L.  L  1844,  38.— Maxim.,  J.  f.  O.  vi,  1868, 100.— 

Hberm  ,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  1859,  pt.  vi,  36. 
Herse  fulva,  Bp.,  Conep.  Av.  i,  1850,  341  (in  part). 
Htrundo  melanogastery  8w.,  Phil.  Mag.  i,  1827^  336  (Mexico). 
J^etrockelidon  melajwgastra,  Cab.,  Mue.  Hein.  i,  1850,  47. 
I'etrochelidon  swainaoni,  SCL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1858,  296;  1859,  376;  Cat.  A.  B.  1862,  40.— Bd., 

Rev.  1865,  290.— SuMicu.,  Mem.  Boat.  Soc.  i,  1869,  547  (Vera  Cruz). 

Hob, — ^North  Amerioa  at  largeM>reeding  almost  thronghout,  in  suitable  places. 
Mexico.    South  to  Panama.    Not  West  Indian. 

List  of  speoimena. 


19212 

93 

Smith's  Fork. L.. 

June  7,  1860 

F.  V.  Hayden. 

5.50 

11.50 

4.25 

JAeuienant  Warren^a  Expedition. — 4776-80,  Bijoux  Hills. 

Xoter  liBpetKfUMw.— 60420-3,  Wyoming ;  61774,  Idaho. 

Without  present  opportunity  of  direct  comparison  of  several  closely  related  species 
or  varieties  of  the  West  Indies  and  South  America,  the  above  synonymy  is  made  only 
with  reference  to  the  North  American  bird,  and  the  Mexican,  which  is  certainly  not 
distinct.  The  dififerences  assigned  to  stcainaonit  in  both  size  and  sbade  of  color,  are 
found  in  every  sufficient  series  of  the  North  American  bird ;  thus,  of  two  specimens, 
both  shot  at  Washington,  D.  C,  one  has  a  whitish  and  the  other  a  brown  frontlet.  I 
scarcely  think  that  even  varietal  distinction  can  be  predicated  in  this  case.  The  West 
Indian  form  (true  fulva  of  Vieillot)  appears  to  constitute  all  insular  race  worthy  of  re- 
cognition, in  lacking  the  steel-blue  pectoral  spot,  and  in  other  features.  But  there 
I  to  be  little  probability  of  its  proving  not  to  intergrade  with  lunifrona. 


Prof.  Verrill  has  recently  elucidated  some  interesting  facts  relative  to 
the  distribution  of  this  species,  substantiating  its  occurrence  in  Eastern 
North  America,  long  before  the  time  when  it  was  erroneously  supposed 
to  have  immigrated  from  the  west.  My  present  belief  in  the  matter  is, 
that  the  Oliff  Swallow  is,  and  always  has  been,  amenable  to  tbe  ordinary 
laws  of  migration,  and  spread  over  nearly  all  of  North  America,  the 
South  Atlantic  States  perhaps  excepted.  The  numerous  recorded  dates 
of  its  appearance  and  breeding  in  particular  localities,  merely  mark  the 
times  when  the  birds  forsook  their  natural  breeding  places  and  built 
under  eaves,  which  enabled  them  to  pass  the  summer  where  formerly 
they  were  unable  to  breed  for  want  of  suitable  accommodations. 

Dr.  Hayden  notices  the  abundance  of  this  species  along  the  Missouri, 
and  of  its  nests  on  the  vertical  sides  of  the  river  bluffs :  "  Near  the 
mouth  of  the  Niobrara  River,  the  chalk  bluffs  and  cretaceous  formation 
No.  3  form  lofty  vertical  walls,  which  are  sometimes  completely  covered 
with  their  nests."  In  passing  up  the  river  last  year,  I  noticed  the  same 
thing.  Mr.  Allen's  observijtions  are  correspondent:  He  says  it  is  "a 
common  inhabitant  of  the  central  plateau  of  the  continent,  throughout 
which  extensive  region  small  colonies  may  be  observed  breeding  on  the 
rocky  escarpments  of  the  plains  and  in  the  mountains.  It,  however, 
even  here  manifests  its  preference  for  the  eaves  of  buildings  for  nesting 
sites,  and  wherever  settlements  occur  it  soon  abandons  its  ancient  cliffs 
for  these  apparently  more  congenial  locations.  This  species  and  the 
White-bellied  Swallow  were  the  most  common  Hirundines  in  South  Park, 
and  both  these  species  and  the  Barn  Swallow  were  observed  in  fine 
weather  coursing  above  the  tree-line  summits  of  the  Snowy  Eange." 

COTYLE  RIPARIA,  (Linn.)  Boie. 

Bank  Swallow. 

Htrundo  Hparia,  LixN.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  344.— Gm.,  Svst.  Nat.  1, 1788, 1019.— Lath., 
Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  .575.— Wils.,  Am.  Orn.  v,  4G,  pi.  :i8.— Bp.,  Syu.  18-28,65;  List, 
1838,  9.— Sw.  &  RiciL,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  333.— Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1832,  607.— AUD., 
Om.  Biog.  iv,  1838,  584,  pi.  385;  Syn.  1839,  36;  B.  Am.  i,  1840, 187,  pi.  50.— 
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GiR.,  B.  L.  1. 1844, 37.— LkmBm  Aves  Cubse,  1850, 47,  pi.  7,  f.  3.— Jones,  Nat.  Berm« 
34. — Fowler,  Am.  Nat.  iii,  1889,  116 ;  and  of  earlier  authors  generally. 

Sirundo  riparia  americanaf  Maxim.,  J.  f.  0.  vi,  1858, 101. 

Cotule  Hparia,  BoiE,  Isis,  1822,  550.— Bp.,  Consp.  Av.  1850,  342.— Woodh.,  Sitgr.  Rep. 
1853,  65.— Cass.,  111.  1855,  247.— Cab.,  J.  f.  0. 1856,  4  (Cuba).— Newb.,  P.  R,  R. 
Rep.  vi,  1857,  78.— Brew.,  N.  Am.  061.  1857,  105,  pi.  4,  f.  49.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 
313;  Rev.  1865,  319.- Hberm.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  1859,  pt.  vi,  36.— Gundl.,  J.  f. 
0. 1861  (:i30).— Hayd.,  Rep.  1862,  162.— March,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1863,  297  (Ja- 
maica).—Daix  &,  Bann.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  280  (Alaska).- CoUES,  Pr. 
Phila.  Acad.  1866, 72  (Arizona).— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870, 110  (California).— Allex, 
Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871, 269  (Florida,  in  winter) ;  iii,  1872, 176.— Trippe,  Pr.  Bost. 
Soc.  1872,  235.— Aiken,  iUd.  198.— Merr.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1872,  677. — 
Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873, 5.— Coues,  Key,  1872,  114;  and  of  nearly  all  lato  writ^B. 

Sirundo  dnerea^  Vieill.,  Nonv.  Diet.  d'Hist.  Nat.  siv,  1817,  526. 

Cotyle  fluviatilis  et  microrhynohoSf  Brehm,  Yog.  Deutschl.  i,  142, 143. 

Hob. — Europe.  The  whole  of  North  America.  Bermudas.  Cuba.  Jamaica.  Breeds 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  its  North  American  range.  Winters  from  the  sonth^m 
coast  southward.    Not  common  on  the  Pacific  side.    Brazil  (Pelz,,  Oru.  Braz.  i,  18. 

List  of  specimens. 


19213 

64 

Wind  River... 

9 

May  26,  1860 

F.  V.  Hayden. 

5.00 

10.75 

4.00 

Lieutenant  Warren^s  Expedition. — 5209-10,  Yellowstone. 
Later  Expediiions.^QlQ&ij  Utah. 

Notable  as  one  of  the  few  species  of  Oscines,  American  and  European  specimens  of 
whicli  are  absolutely  identical. 

Ascending  the  Missouri  in  the  spring  of  1864, 1  saw  thousands  of  these 
birds  along  the  banks,  which  were,  in  suitable  places,  riddled  with  their 
holes.  Again,  in  the  fall  of  1872,  higher  up  the  river,  I  observed  multi- 
tudes of  their  deserted  nests,  often  in  the  soft  ground  capping  the  bluffs 
where,  a  little  below,  the  bottle-shaped  nests  of  the  Cliff  Swallows  were 
fastened  in  great  masses. 

STELGIDOPTERYX  SBRRIPEOT^IS,  (Aud.)  Bd. 
Rongh-winged  Swallow. 

mrundo  serripennis,  AuD.,  Om.  Biog.  i v,  1838, 593 ;  Syn.  1839, 37 ;  B.  A.  1, 1840, 193,  pi.  51. 

Cotyle  serripennisy  Bp.,  Consp.,  Av.  i,  1850,  342.— Cass.,  111.  i,  1855,  247.— Brew.,  N.  A. 
051.  i,  1857,  106,  pi.  4,  f.  50.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  313.— Heerm.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  x, 
1859,  pt.  vi,  36.— Kenn.,  ibid,  pt.  iv,  24.— News,,  ibid,  vi,  1857,  79.— Coop.  & 
Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860, 186.— Scl.,  Cat.  A.  B.  1862,  41 ;  (f )  P.  Z.  S.  1856, 
285  (Cordova);  (!)  1859,  364  (Jalapa)— (?)  Scl.  &  Salv.,  Ibis,  i,  1859,  13  (Gua- 
temala), 126.— (f)  Owen,  Ibis,  iii,  1861,  61  (Guatemala)— Lord,  Pr.  Roy.  Arty. 
Inst,  iv,  1864, 116  (British  Columbia).— Coop.,  Pr.  Cal.  Acad.  1870,  75;  B.  Cal. 
1870,  110.— AiXEN,  Bull.  M,  C.  Z.  iii,  1872,  176  (Kansas  and  Utoh).— Snow, 
B.  Kans.  1873,  5  (common). 

SteHgidopteryx  setTipennis,  Bd.,  Rev.  1865, 316.— Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866, 72  (Arizona) ; 
Key,  1872, 114. 

J3a&. — United  States,  from  Atlantic  to  Pacific,  excepting  perhaps  New  England. 
British  Columbia.  South  into  Mexico  (  f  to  Guatemala ;  compare  C.  fulvipennis.  Scl., 
P.  Z.  S.  1859,  364 ;  Ibis,  1860,  31). 

Not  obtained  by  any  of  the  Expeditions. 

It  appears  to  me  improbable  that  thQ'Coiyle  fulrnpenniSj  based  on  a  young  bird,  is  dis- 
tinct from  the  present  species.  My  Arizona  birds-of-the-year,  as  described  (h  <?.),  seem 
to  answer  the  description  of  fulvipennis,  though  they  have  subsequently  been  found 
inseparable  from  serripennis.  It  would  not  be  surprising,  iudeed,  if  it  proved  necessary 
to  unite  the  several  supposed  species  described  from  Central  and  South  America,  and 
Mexico.  The  ascribed  cnaracters  seem  very  slight,  and  of  a  kind  readily  acconnted 
for  by  differences  in  sex,  age,  and  season  of  the  specimens  examined,  with,  of  course, 
discrepancies  due  to  climatic  influences.  A  series  will  probably  be  established  of  sev- 
eral geographical  races. 

This  species  was  not  noticed  by  any  of  the  Expeditions,  but  its  known 
range  includes  the  Missouri  region.    It  is  stated  to  be  common  in  Kan- 
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-sas,  where  it  breeds.  I  found  it  breeding  in  the  mountains  of  Arizona, 
wliere  it  arrives  late  in  April,  and  remains  tbrongb  the  greater  part  of 
September.  Dr.  Heermann  records  its  breeding  in  Texas ;  Mr.  Allen 
notes  its  occurrence,  in  summer,  in  different  parts  of  the  west;  Drs. 
Cooper  and  Suckley  tbuud  it  from  May  to  August  near  the  Columbia 
Biver.  These  records,  joined  with  those  we  have  from  the  Eastern 
States,  show  that  the  species,  like  other  Swallows,  has  a  breeding  range 
about  co-extensive  with  its  dispersion  in  the  United  States.  In  some 
places  it  is  stated  to  burrow,  like  the  Bank  Swallow,  in  soft  earth; 
elsewhere  it  has  been  found  breeding  about  the  piers  and  abutments  of 
bridges,  &c. 

PROGNE  PURPUREA,  (Linn.)  Boie. 
Purple  Martin. 

JSirundo  suhis,  Link.,  Syst.  Nat.  1,  10th  ed.  1758, 192 ;  12th  ed.  1766,  344. 
J^rogne  mtnSj  Bd.,  Rev.  1865,  274.— Coues,  Pr.  Pbila.  Acad.  1866,  72 ;  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v, 
1868,  276.--SUMICH.,  Mem.  Best.  Soc.  i,  1869,  547  (Orizaba).— Ste v.,  U.  S.  GeoL 
Surv.  Ter.  1870,  463.~Aixen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872.  56. 

Sirundo  purpurea,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  344.— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  1020.— Lath., 
Ind.  Oru.  ii,  1790,  578.— WiLS.,  Aui.  Orn.  v,  58,  pi.  39,  f.  2,  3.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828, 
64.— AUD.,  Orn.  Biog.  i,  1831,  115;  v,  1839,  408;  pi.  23;  Syn.  1839,  37  ;  B.  Am. 
i,  1840, 170,  pi.  45.— NUTT.,  Man.  i,  1832,  598.— GiR.,  B.  L.  I.  1844,  34.— Jones, 
Nat.  Berm.  34,— Maxim.,  J.  f.  O.  vi,  1858,  101.— Tiuppe,  Pr.  Ess.  lust,  vi,  1871, 
114  (Minnesota). 

Progne purpurea,  BoiE,  Isis,  1826,  971.— Bp.,  List,- 1838, 8 ;  Consp.  i,  1850, 337.— Woodh., 
Sitgr.  Rep.  1853,  65.— Cass.,  III.  1855,  47.— Newb.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi,  1857,  79.— 
Brew.,  N.  A.  0. 1857, 10.3,  pi.  4,  f.  47.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  314.— Heekm.,  P.  R. 
R.  Rep.  X,  1659,  pt.  vi,  35.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860,  186.— ScL., 
Cat.  1862,  38.— Ha  YD.,  Rep.  1862,  162.-Blak.,  Ibis,  186.3, 65  (Saskatchewan).- 
MclLWR.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1666, 87  (Canada).- Coop.,  B.  Cal.  1870,  U3.— Coues, 
Key,  1872, 114;  and  of  most  late  writers. 

Hirundo  violaceaj  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  1026. 

JSirundo  {C€crapi8)violacea,  Less,,  Compl,  Buff,  viii,  498. 

Hirundo  ccerulea,  Vieill.,  O.  A.  S.  i,  1807,  57,  pis.  26,  27. 

Hirundo  verfticolor,  Vebill.,  Nouv.  Diet.  d^Hist.  Nat.  xiv,  1817,  509. 

Hirundo  ludovicianaj  Cuv.,  Regne  Auim.  i,  1817,  374. 

(?)  Hirundo  chalyhea,  Maxim.,  Beitr.  iii,  354. 

(i)  Frogne  cryptoleucUj  Bd.,  Rev.  1865,  277  {=  Hirundo  purpurea,  D'Orbig.,  La  Sagra's 
Cuba,  Ois.  1840,  94;  Progne  purpurea,  Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  iv,  1856,  3).    Cuba. 

(?)  Progne  clegans,  Bd.,  Rev.  1865,  275  (Vermejo  River,  Paraguay  ;  supposed  identical 
with  P,  elegans,  Darw.,  Voy.  Beagle,  38,  Buenos  Ayres). 

(?)  Progne  furcata,  Bd.,  Rev.  1865,  248  (Chili). 

(Other  references  to  the  supposed  P.  purpurea  of  South  America  are  :  Burm.,  Syst. 

Ueb.  iii,  140;  Schomb.,  Guiana,  671;  Tschudi,  Fn.  Peru,  ii,  132;  Pelz.,  Orn.  Bras,  i, 

16. — See  SciATER,  P.  Z.  S.  1872, 605.    The  Galapagoes  species  or  variety  is :  P.  concolor, 

Gould,  P.  Z.  S.  1837,  22;  P.  modesta,  Gk)uu>,  Voy.  Beagle,  39,  pi.  5.) 

Ho^.- United  States  and  British  provinces  (north  to  Canada  and  the  Saskatchewan). 
Mexico.  (?)  Cuba.  (?)  Greater  part  of  South  America.  Breeds  in  most  of  its  United 
States  range;  winters  beyond.  Accidental  in  Great  Britain  {Yarrell,  Br.  Birds,  2d 
ed.,  ii,  257 ;  3d  ed.,  ii,  267 ;  Gray,  List,  Br.  B.  34 ;  HarHng,  Br.  Birds,  125). 

Lieutenant  Warren^a  Expedition.— 4b0^-8,  Cedar  Island;  4770-4,  "Nebraska;"  5204, 
Fort  Union ;  5205,  Blackfoot  country. 

Later  Expeditions, — 60418-19,  Bitter  Cottonwood,  Wyoming. 

Not  obtained  by  Captain  Raynolds'  Expedition. 

Family  AMPELIDiE :  Waxwings. 

AMPELIS  GARRULUS,  Linn. 
Bohemian  Waxwlng. 

Lanius  garrulua,  Linn.,  Fn.  Suec.  82. 

Ampelis  garruhis,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  297.— Bp.,  Consp.  Av.  i,  1850, 336.— Bd.,  B.  N. 
A.  1858, 307  (southwest  to  Fort  Riley,  Kansas ;  also,  p.  923,  **  millions"  on  Powder 
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River).— Bd.,  Rev.  i,  1866, 405.— Wheat.,  Ohio  Agric.  Rep.  1860  (Northern  OWo, 
"often  taken  in  winter").— Coop.,  Pr.  Cal.  Acad,  ii,  1861,  122  (Fort  Mojave, 
Colorado  River,  Arizona ;  soothemmoet  locality  on  record).- Verr.,  Pr.  Kas. 
Inst,  iii,  158  (Maine;  accidental  in  winter,  and  rare). — Boardm.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc- 
ix,  1862,  126  (Calais,  Maine).— Allen,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iv,  1864,  66  (accidental 
winter  visitant,  Springfield,  Massachusetts).— CoUES,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1866, 
276  (New  England ;  rare  and  irregular  in  the  north,  accidental  in  the  soath  to 
Connecticut;  Dr.  TFood).— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  viii,  1866k  285  (New  York). — 
TuRNB.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  42  (** occasional  near  Philadelphia;  not  uncommon  on 
Lake  Superior")— Dall  &  Bann.,  Tt.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869, 280  (breeding  at  Fort 
Yukon).— Allen,  Am.  Nat.  1869,  579  (Southern  New  England).— Aiken,  Pr. 
Bost.  Soc.  1872, 198  (mountains  of  Colorado).— Coop.,  Pr.  Cal.  Acad.  1870,  75 ; 
B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  127.— Mayn.,  Guide,  1870,  107  (Massachusetts).— Coues,  Key, 
1872,  115,  fig.  55. 

Bombycivara  ^arrM^a,  Temm.,  Man.  i,  1815,  77.— Naum.,  V5g.  Deutschl.  ii,  1822,  143. 

Bomhycilla  garrula,  Bp.,  Zool.  Journ.  iii,  1828,  pi.  16,  f.  2.— Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831, 
2:W^.— NuTT.,  Man.  i,  1832,  579.— AUD.,  Orn.  Biog.  iv,  1838,  462,  pi.  363 ;  Syn. 
1839, 165 ;  B.  Am.  iv,  1842,  169,  pi.  246.— Peab.,  Rep.  B.  Mass.  1839. 290.— Gm., 
B.  L.  1. 1844, 165.— PUTN.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  i,  1856, 228.— Maxim.,  J.  f.  O.  vi,  1858, 18a 

Bombyciphora  poliocoeliay  Meyer,  Vog.  Liv-  u.  Esthl.  1815, 104. 

Bomhycilla  bohemica,  Briss.- Leach,  Cat.  1816, 18.— Eyt.,  Cat.  8.— Brbhm.,  V.D.  219. 

Farus  bombydllay  Pall.,  Zoog.  R.-A.  i,  548. 

Hab. — ^A  species  of  circnmpolar  distribution,  wandering  irregularly  southward  in 
flocks,  in  winter,  to  about  35°  north  in  America. 

List  of  specimens. 


19214 

273 

19215 

274 

19216 

226 

19217 

272 

19218 

275 

19220 

277 

19221 

271 

19219 

276 

Deer  Creek 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do 

do.... 

do.... 

do 


Feb.  13,  1860 

do 

Jan.   7,  1860 
Feb.  13,  1860 

do 

do 

do 

do 


F.  V.  Hayden. 

do  ...... 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

G.  H.Trook.. 


7.50 

11.75 

4.50 

7.75 

12.25 

4.00 

8.50 

13.60 

4.60 

7.50 

11.25 

4.25 

7.50 

i:j.50 

4.25 

8.00 

14.00 

4.75  i 

H.OO 

14.00 

4.75 

8.00 

14.06 

4.75 

A  fine  series  of  this  species,  not  very  common  in  American  collections, 
was  taken  on  Deer  Creek  in  winter.  Prof.  Baird  mentions  that  Mr. 
Drexler  saw  "millions"  on  Powder  River,  in  flocks  *' rivalling  in  extent 
those  of  the  Wild  Pigeon." 

The  singularly  erratic  movements  of  this  species  are  well  known,  bot 
not  so  easily  accounted  for,  since  the  exigencies  of  the  weather  and 
scarcity  of  food  do  not  seem  sufQcient,  in  every  instance,  to  explain  the 
case.  It  seems,  however,  most  nearly  parallel  with  that  of  the  Wild 
Pigeon.  The  occasional  occurrence  of  the  bird  in  small  numbers  in 
winter,  through  New  England  and  the  other  Atlantic  States,  as  far  as 
Philadelphia,  is  noticed  in  the  records  above  quoted.  The  only  Eastern 
United  States  region  where  it  seems  to  be  of  regular  occurrence  in  win- 
ter, is  the  vicinity  of  the  Great  Lakes.  Mr.  T.  Mcllwraith  reports  (Proc 
Ess.  Inst.  V,  1866,  87),  that  at  Hamilton,  Canada  West,  it  is  a  winter 
visitant,  "sometimes  appearing  in  vast  flocks,  and  not  seen  jigain  for 
several  years."  We  also  have  advices  from  Kansas,  and  from  the  Colo- 
rado Valley,  latitude  35o.  We  have  no  United  States  record  from  the 
Pacific  coast,  but  Dr.  Cooper  gives  an  interesting  note  in  his  later  work, 
above  quoted :  "It  is  probable,"  he  says,  "that  they  reside,  during  sum- 
mer, about  the  summits  of  the  loftiest  mountains  of  the  interior  ranges, 
if  not  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  as  1  have  seen  them  in  September  at  Fort 
Laramie,  and  the  specimen  obtained  on  the  Colorado  was  a  straggler  from 
some  neighboring  mountains.  It  appeared  January  10th,  aiter  a  stormy 
period  which  had  whitened  the  tops  of  the  mountains  with  snow,  and 
was  alone,  feeding  on  the  berries  of  the  mistletoe,  when  I  shot  it." 

I  am  informed  by  Mr.  Trippe  that  the  species  is  "abundant  during 
winter ''  at  Idaho  Springs,  Colorado,  "arriving  during  the  latter  i>art  of 
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.I^ovember,  or  in  December.  It  affects  particular  regions  in  the  mount- 
ains, being  very  numerous  in  some  localities,  and  rare  in  others;  but  it 
is  seldom  seen  in  the  foot-hills.  It  begius  to  leave  the  country  toward 
the  close  of  S'ebruary,  and  by  the  middle  of  March  has  nearly  disap- 
peared, only  straggling  flocks  remaining  until  the  close  of  the  month." 

Mr.  Ball  reports  that  this  bird  "  is  quite  common  near  Nulato,  but 
does  not  arrive  until  the  10th  of  June,  or  later." 

**For  many  years  authentic  eggs  of  the  Bohemian  Chatterer  were 
greatly  sought  after,  but  it  was  not  until  1856  that  any  were  brought  to 
the  notice  of  the  scientific  world,  when  the  late  Mr.  Wolley  discovered 
them  in  Lapland.  Early  duplicates  from  his  collection  were  sold  at  five 
guineas  each ;  and  although  a  good  many  have  been  since  obtained, 
they  are  yet  considered  as  great  prizes.  A  nest,  with  its  eggs,  of  those 
collected  by  Mr.  Wolley,  has  been  presented  to  the  [Smithsonian]  Insti- 
tution by  Mr.  Alfred  Newton.  The  only  instances  of  their  discovery  in 
-A.merica,  are  of  a  nest  and  one  egg  by  Mr.  Kennicott,  on  the  Yukon,  in 
1861,  and  a  nest  and  single  egg  on  the  Anderson  River,  by  Mr.  MacFar- 
lane,  both  of  which,  with  the  female  parents,  are  in  (he  possession  of 
the  Institution."    (Baird.) 

European  references  to  the  nidification  of  this  bird  are  given  by  Baird, 
as  follows :  Newton^  Ibis,  1861, 92,  pi.  4 ;  Nordmann^  Cab.  Journ,  vi,  1858, 
307,  and  vii,  1859,  pi.  1.  The  egg  is  precisely  like  a  Cedar-bird's,  but 
larger ;  two  specimens  in  the  Smithsonian,  both  from  the  Yukon,  meas- 
ure, respectively,  1.05  by  0.69,  and  0.87  by  0.67, 

AMPELIS  CEDRORUM,  (Vieill.)  Gray. 
Cedar  Bird;  Cherry  Bird;  Carolina  Waxwing. 

Ampelis  garrulus  var.  /?,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  297. 

Bcmbydlla  eedrarum,  Vieill.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  i,  1807, 88,  pi.  57.— Vieill.,  Gal.  Ois.  i,  1834, 
186,  pi.  118.— Cab.,  Mus.  Hein.  i,  1850,  55;  J.  fT  O.  iv,  1856, 3  (Cuba).— Gundl., 
J.  f.  0.1861,  328  (Cuba). 

Ampelis  cedrorum,  ScL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1856,  299  (Cordova) ;  1858,  302  (Oaxaca) ;  1859,  364 
(Xalapa) ;  1864, 172  (city  of  Mexico).— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  ia58,  318;  Rev.  1866,  407.— 
ScL.  &  Salv.,  Ibis,  1859, 13  (Guatemala).— Heerm.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  1859, 56.— 
Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860,  187.— Taylor,  Ibis,  1860,  111  (Hondu- 
ras).—Hayd.,  Rep.  1862, 162.— March,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1863,  294  (Jamaica).— 
Lord,  Pr.  Roy.  Arty.  Inst,  iv,  1864,  116  (British  Columbia). — Sumich.,  Mem. 
Bost.  Soc.  1,  1869,  547  (Vera  Cruz,  abundant  in  winter). — Coop.,  Am.  Nat.  iii, 
1869,  34 ;  B.  Cal.  i,  1870, 129  (California).— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872, 176 
(Eastern  Kansas).— Aiken,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1872, 198  (Black  Hills).— Co ues,  Key, 
1872, 115,  pi.  56 ;  and  of  all  late  United  States  writers. 

BomhyciUa  caroUnenns,  Briss.,  Orn.  ii,  1760,  337.— Bp.,  List,  1838,  9.— AuD.,  Om.  Biog. 
1,  1831,  227,  pi.  43;  Syn.  1839,  165;  B.  Am.  iv,  1842,  165,  pi.  245.— Nutt., 
i,  1832,  248.— GiR.,  B.  L.  1. 1844,  163. 

Ampelis  carolinenMsj  GossE,  B.  Jamaica,  1847, 197  (winter). — Bp.,  Consp.  Av.  i,  1850, 336. 

Ampelis  americanaj  Wn^.,  Am.  Om.  i,  1808, 107,  pi.  7,  f.  1. 

Bomhydlla  americanaj  Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  239.— Jones,  Nat.  in  Bermuda, 
1859,  29  (winter). 

fliai.— North  America  generally,  up  to  54<^  north  (Richardson),  Mexico  and  Central 
America.  Bermuda.  Jamaica.  Cuba.  Accidental  in  England  (Neiotf  Zool.  1851, 3277 ; 
1852.  3507  ;  Gray,  List  Br.  B.  1863,  8n. 

lAeutenani  Warreti^s  jEscpedirto)!.— 6318-19,  Tellowstone  River. 

Not  obtained  by  Captain  Raynolds'  Expedition. 

MYIADESTES  TOWNSENDU,  (Aud.)  Cab. 
Townsend'B  Flyeatehing  Tlirnsh* 

PtiUogonys  iownsendii,  Aud.,  Om.  Biog.  v,  1839,  206,  pi.  419,  f.  2.— Aud.,  Syn.  1839,46.— 
Aud.,  B.  Am.  1, 1840,  243,  pi.  69.— Nutt»  Man.  1,  2d  ed.  1840,  361.— Gamb.,  Pr. 
Phila.  Acad,  i,  1843,  263.— Nbwb.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi,  1857,  82. 
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Mffiadestes  tmcnsendii,  Cab.,  Wiegm.  Archi v,  i,  1847,  208.— Scl.,  P.  Z.  S.  I8r>7,  5 ;  1^8, 
97.— Bd.,  B.  N.  a.  1858,  321 ;  Rev.  186G,  429.— Kenn.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  1S59, 
Whipple's  Route,  25.— Heehm.,  ibid.  Williamson's  Route.  38.— Ha  yd.,  Rep.  1862, 
162.— Lord,  Pr.  Roy.  Arty.  Inst,  iv,  1864, 116  (British  Columbia).— Coues,  Pr. 
PLila.  Acad.  1866,  72.— Coop.,  Am.  Nat.  iii,  1869, 34.— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii, 
1872,  176.— Aiken,  Pr.  Bott.  Soc.  1872, 198  (Colorado,  resident).— Ste v.,  U.  S. 
Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1870,  464  (Wyoming).- Coues,  Key,  1872, 117,  fig.  57.  (Xot  of 
Brew.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1873, 109 ;  the  nest  and  eggs  there  described  being  tbcwe 
of  Fluenapepla  nitens  /) 

ffdb. — Middle  and  Western  Provinces  of  the  United  States,  in  mountainous  regions. 
North  to  British  Columbia.  East  to  the  Black  Hills.  Not  south  of  the  United  States, 
if  the  M,  unicolor  and  if.  obscuras  be  different. 

List  of  speciviejis. 


19225 


162 


Pump.  Butte Oct.  22,  1859     F.  V.  Hayden. 


8.25 


12.50 


4.50 


A  clue  to  the  true  position  of  this  genus  is  found  in  the  fusion  of  the  tarsal  plat^^s^ 
and  in  the  spotted  plumage  of  the  young,  warranting  the  inference  that  it  belongs 
among  the  Turdidce.  This  fact  was  noticed  by  Dr.  Suckley  and  myself  while  preparing 
a  report  upon  the  Birds  of  the  Northwest  Boundary  Survey,  in  1862,  and  i«»  advert-ed 
to  by  Baird  in  his  Review,  in  my  paper  in  the  Philadelphia  Academy's  Proceedings, 
and  in  the  "Key."  The  eminent  vocal  powers  of  all  the  species  of  the  genus  bear  out 
the  inference. 

Dr.  J.  S.  l^ewbeiTy  has  given  a  very  interesting  account  of  the  bird. 
Noticing  its  occurrence  in  the  Des  Chutes  Basin,  he  continues :  "  It  does 
not  inhabit  dense  forests,  nor  prairies  entirely  destitute  of  trees,  but 
chooses  surfaces  covered  with  a  scattered  growth  of  pine  and  cedar. 
We  first  met  with  it  in  the  canon  of  Mptolyas  Kiver,  at  the  base  of  Mt. 
Jefferson.  As  we  picked  our  way  with  infinite  difficulty  down  the  side 
of  this  gorge,  my  attention  was  attracted  by  the  delightful  song  of,  to 
me,  a  new  bird,  of  which  a  few  were  sitting  in  the  pines  and  cedars 
which,  by  a  precariocs  tenure,  held  a  footing  on  the  craggy  face  oi  the 
clifif.  The  song,  so  clear,  full,  and  melodious,  seemed  that  of  a  Mimus  ; 
of  the  bird  1  could  not  see  enough  to  judge  of  its  affinities.  The  next 
day  we  followed  down  the  river  in  the  bottom  of  the  canon ;  all  day  the 
deep  gorge  was  filled  with  a  chorus  of  sweet  sounds  from  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  these  birds,  which,  from  their  monotonous  color,  and  their 
habit  of  sitting  on  the  branch  of  a  tree  projecting  into  the  void  above 
the  stream,  or  hanging  from  some  beetling  crag,  and  flying  out  in  nar- 
row circles  after  insects,  precisely  in  the  manner  of  Flycatchers,  £  was 
disposed  to  associate  with  them.  Two  days  afterward,  in  the  canon  of 
Psucseeque  Creek,  of  which  the  terraced  banks  were  sparsely  set  with 
low  trees  of  the  western  cedar,  I  found  these  birds  numerous,  and  had 
every  opi>ortunity  of  hearing  and  seeing  them,  watching  them  for  hours 
while  feeding  and  singing,  and  procuring  specimens  of  both  male  and 
female.  With  the  first  dawn  of  day  they  began  their  songs,  and  at  sun- 
lise  the  valley  was  vocal  with  their  notes.  Never,  anywhere,  have  I 
heard  a  more  delightful  chorus  of  bird-music.  Their  song  is  not  greatly 
varied,  but  all  the  notes  are  particularly  clear  and  sweet,  and  the  stream 
of  pure  gushing  melody  is  as  spontaneous  and  inspiring  as  that  of  the 
Song  Sparrow.'' 

This  bird  ai)pear8  to  feed  mostly  upon  cedar-berries,  and  its  abun- 
dance is  to  be  in  a  measure  determined  by  the  presence  of  the  juniper. 
Thus  Dr.  Cooper  says:  *'I  saw  only  a  few  of  this  species  among  some 
junipers  on  the  western  slope  of  the  mountains,  not  far  from  the  summit, 
in  September,  1863.  The  scarcity  of  the  juniper  on  the  western  slope, 
toward  the  north,  seems  to  be  the  reason  why  this  bird  is  not  more  fre- 
quent there  5  as,  according  to  all  accounts,  they  are  found  wherever  that 
tree  grows  in  abuudar.ce,  especially  on  the  mountain  ranges  of  the  great 
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interior  basin,  and  tbeir  extensions  to  the  north  and  south.''  The  same 
excellent  observer  adds  his  testimony  to  that  of  Dr.  Newberry  respect- 
ing the  bird's  vocal  powers:  "Although  plain  in  plumage  and  retiiing 
in  babita,  this  bird  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  the  western  country  5 
for,  like  its  not  distant  relative,  the  European  Nightingale,  it  compen- 
sates by  its  delightful  melody  for  its  deficiencies  in  beauty.  Having 
seen  them  in  the  Eocky  Mountains,  where  they  seemed  merely  plain  and 
silent  flycatchers,  my  astonishment,  when  I  first  heard  one  sing  in  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  was  indeed  great ;  and  if  I  had  not  shot  the  bird  imme- 
diately, £  could  not  have  believed  that  one  belonging  to  the  same  family 
as  the  nearly  silent  Wax  wings  and  Phcenopepla^*  could  sing  with  such 
power,  variety,  and  sweetness.  Their  song  can  be  compared  to  nothing 
uttered  by  any  other  bird  I  have  heard  in  the  United  States,  for  it  ex- 
cels that  of  the  Mockingbird  in  sweetness,  besides  being  entirely  origi- 
nal. It  has  the  melancholy  slowness,  but  without  the  interruptions,  of 
that  of  the  Wood-Thrush,  and  agrees  better  with  the  descriptions  of 
that  of  the  Nightingale  of  Europe. 

Mr.  Allen  observed  this  bird  in  the  mountains  of  Colorado,  up  to 
timber-line.    I  found  it  rather  rare,  in  summer,  in  Upper  Arizona. 

I  am  favored  by  Mr.  Trippe  with  the  following  interesting  communi- 
cation, designed  for  the  present  work:  ''This  exquisite  songster  is  a 
I>ermanent  resident  of  the  mountains  of  Colorado,  and  may  be  seen  at 
all  times  of  the  year,  from  the  lower  valley  of  the  country  up^to  timber- 
line,  and  in  midsummer  even  beyond  it,  to  the  highest  limit  of  the 
shrubby  willows  and  junipers.  It  is  never  a  familiar  bird,  shunning  the 
vicinity  of  houses  and  cultivated  fields,  and  seeking  the  rockiest  mount- 
ain sides  and  darkest  caiions  as  its  favorite  haunts,  yet  avoiding  the 
sombre  depths  of  dense  forests,  though  occasionally  found  therein. 
During  the  winter  it  feeds  on  berries  and  such  insects  as  it  can  find,  but 
in  the  warmer  months  subsists  almost  entirely  upon  the  latter,  which  it 
captures  with  the  address  of  the  most  skilful  Flycatcher.  It  is  never 
gregarious,  and  usually  solitary,  associating  together  only  from  the  time 
of  pairing,  which  is  in  the  early  part  of  May,  until  the  young  are  able 
to  shift  for  themselves.  It  frequently  alights  on  the  top  of  a  dead  limb 
or  tree,  from  which  it  keeps  a  bright  lookout  for  passing  insects,  and  re- 
turns several  times  to  the  same  perch  after  capturing  its  prey  5  it  also 
frequents  the  lower  boughs,  and  at  times  alights  upon  the  ground  and 
searches  among  the  leaves  for  food.  In  its  flight  it  bears  some  resem- 
blance to  the  Cedar-bird,  with  which,  indeed,  it  has  many  common 
traits.  In  summer  and  fall  its  voice  is  rarely  heard ;  but  as  winter  comes 
on,  and  the  woods  are  well-nigh  deserted  by  all  save  a  few  Titmice  and 
Nuthatches,  it  begins  to  utter  occasionally  a  single  bell-like  note  that 
can  be  heard  distinctly  at  a  great  distance.  The  bird  is  now  very  shy ; 
and  the  author  of  the  clear,  loud  call,  that  I  heard  nearly  every  morn- 
ing from  the  valley  of  Clear  Creek,  was  long  a  mystery  to  me.  Toward 
the  middle  and  latter  part  of  winter,  as  the  snow  begins  to  fall,  the  Fly- 
catching  Thrush  delights  to  sing,  choosing  for  its  rostrum  a  pine  tree  in 
some  elevated  position,  high  up  above  the  valleys;  and  not  all  the  fields 
and  groves,  and  hills  and  valleys  of  the  Eastern  States,  can  boast  a 
more  exquisite  song;  a  song  in  which  the  notes  of  the  Purple  Finch, 
tbe  Wood-Thrush,  and  the  Winter  Wren,  are  blended  into  a  silvery  cas- 
cade of  melotly,  that  ripples  and  dances  down  the  mountain  sides  as 
clear  and  sparkling  as  the  mountain  brook,  filling  the  woods  and  val- 

*The  Hopposition  that  Phcenopepla  nitens  is  soDgless,  is  entirely  erroneoas.  ^'  It  has  a 
superb  soDg.  powerful  and  finely  modnlated.^'  Coues,  Proc.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  71 ; 
Key,  1872, 116. 
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leys  with  ringing  music.  At  first  it  sings  only  on  bright,  clear  morn- 
ings 'y  but  once  fairly  in  the  mood,  it  sings  at  all  hours  and  during  the 
most  inclement  weather.  Often  while  traveling  over  the  narrow,  wind- 
ing mountain  roads,  toward  the  close  of  winter,  I  have  been  overtaken 
and  half-blinded  by  sudden,  furious  storms  of  wind  and  snow,  and  com- 
pelled to  seek  the  nearest  tree  or  projecting  rock  for  shelter.  In  sach 
situations  I  have  frequently  listened  to  the  song  of  this  bird,  and  forgot 
the  cold  and  wet  in  its  enjoyment.  Toward  spring,  as  soon  as  the  other 
birds  begin  to  sing,  it  becomes  silent  as  though  di^ainfnl  of  joining  the 
common  chorus,  and  commences  building  its  nest  in  May,  earlier  than 
almost  any  other  bird.  During  this  season  it  deserts  the  valleys,  and 
confines  itself  to  partially  wooded  hill-tops.'' 

I  never  found  the  nest  of  this  bird  myself,  nor  have  I  ever  seen  it. 
The  only  one  thus  far  known  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Ridgway,  in  the 
rift  of  a  rock.  He  describes  it  to  me  as  being  large  and  bulky,  built  of 
sticks  and  grasses.  Unfortunately  it  was  empty,  and  the  eggs  continue 
entirely  unknown.  For  those  described,  with  the  nest,  by  Dr.  Brewer, 
as  above  quoted,  are  not  of  this  species,  but  of  Phamopepla  nitens,  as 
I  ascertained  by  examining  them  myself.  They  are  correctly  labelled 
in  Lieutenant  Bendire's  collection.  Dr.  Brewer's  mistake  is  apparently 
the  result  of  a  slip  of  the  pen. 

f 

Family  VIREONID^ :  Greenlets. 

VIREO  OLIVACEUS,  (Linn.)  Vieill, 
Red-eyed  Ylreo. 

Muscicapa  ollvaceay  Linn.,  S.  N.  i,  1766,  327.— Wius.,  Am.  Om.  ii,  1810,  55,  pi.  12,  f.  3. 

Laniua  olivaceus,  LiCHT.,  Verz.  Ififei,  49. 

Fireo  oliraceus,  Vieill.— Bp.,  Obs.  Wile.  1826, 124 ;  Syn.  1828,  71.— Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  R 
A.  ii,  1831,  23:3.— AUD.,  Orn.  Biofr  ii,  1834,  287,  pi.  150 ;  Svn.  1839, 162.— Nutt., 
Man.  i,  1832,  312.— Aitd.,  B.  Am.  iv,  155,  pi.  243.— Gm.,  B.  L.  1. 1844,  157.— 
WooDH.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853,  76.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  331.— Allen,  Boll.  M.  C.  Z. 
1872,  17()  (mountains  of  Colorado,  up  to  11,000  feet ;  Ogden,  Utah).— Coubs, 
Key,  1872, 120,  fig.  59 ;  and  of  most  late  United  States  writers. 

VireosylHa  oUracea,  Bp.,  List,  1838,  26 ;  Consp.  i,  1850,  329.— Reinh.,  Viddensk.  Med. 
for  1853  (1854),  82  (Greenland).— Reinh.,  Ibis,  iii,  1861,  7  (Greenland).— Scl., 
P.  Z.  S.  1855,  151  (Bogota);  1859,  137,  363  (Xalapa) ;  1870,  836  (Honduras); 
Cat.  A.  B.  1862,  43.— A.  &  E.  Newton,  Ibis.  1859,  145  (Santa  Cruz).— Scl.  & 
Salv.,  Ibis,  1859, 12  (Guatemala).— La WR.,  Ann.  Lye.  vii,  1860, 240  (Cuba) ;  ix, 
1868,  96  (Costa  Rica).— Mosley,  Nat.  Hist.  Tutbury,  1863, 385,  pi.  6 ;  Ibis,  1864, 
394;  Zoologist,  1864,  8965;  fide  Harting,  Man.  Br.  B.  1872,  99  (accidental  in 
England).— Bd»  Rev.  1866,  33.3.— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871,  270  (a  few- 
wintering  in  Florida).- B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  i,  1874,  363  ;•  and  of  many  late 
United  States  writers. 

Phyllomanes  oliraceus,  Cab.,  Mus.  Hein.  1,  1850,  63.— Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  1860,  404  (Costa 
Rica).— GUNDL.,  J.  f.  0. 1861,  324  (Cuba). 

(t)  Vireo  virmcens,  Vieill.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  1, 1807, 84,  pi.  53.— Gray,  G.  of  B.  i,  1844,  pi.  75. 

Vireo  hogotensis,  Bry.,  Pr.  B.  8.  vii,  1860,227  (Bogota).— Lawr.,  A.  L.,  1863  (Panama). 

Edb. — Eastern  North  America  to  Hudson's  Bay.  Greenland.  West  beyond  the  lim- 
its of  the  Eastern  Province  to  Ogden,  Utah.  Fort  Bridger.  Bitterroot  Valley.  Eoot- 
enay,  Washington  Territory  {Kennerly),  Missouri  River,  800  miles  above  its  month 
(Pearsall).  Some  winter  in  Florida.  Greenland.  Cuba.  Trinidad,  Finsch,  P.  Z.  S.  1870, 
565  (with  agilis).  Panama.  In  Mexico  nearly  replaced  by  the  closely  allied  species  F. 
flavoviridis.    Extremely  abundant  thrdughout  the  Eastern  United  States.    Accidental 

*  A  History  of  North  American  Birds,  By  S.  F.  Baird,  T.  M.  Brewer,  and  R.  Ridg- 
way. Illustrated  by  64  colored  plates  and  593  woodcuts.  Vols.  I,  II :  Land  Birds- 
Boston  :  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  1874.  The  reception  of  the  earlier  volumes  of  this  great 
work  (Feb.,  1874),  as  the  present  publicatiou  reaches  this  point  in  printing,  will  enable 
me  to  cite  it  in  succeeding  pages. 
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in  England  (near  Derby,  May,  1859 ;  Mosley,  N.  H.  Tutbary,  1863, 385,  pi.  6 ;  Zoologist, 
1864,  p.  8965 ;  Harting,  Br.  Birds,  187*2,  99). 

Lieutenant  Warren^s  £!rpcdi7ian.— -8695,  Fremont,  Platte  River. 

Kot  obtained  by  Captain  Raynolds'  Expedition. 

There  is  a  very  great  uniformity  among  the  eggs  of  our  Vireonidce;  with 
specimens  before  me  of  olivacens^  gilvusj  belliiy  noveboracensis^  soUtarim^ 
B,ud  flavifra}i8j  I  can  see  no  difference,  except  in  size.  They  are  all  pure 
-white,  very  sparingly  sprinkled,  chiefly  about  the  larger  end,  with  fine 
sharp  dots  of  dark  brown.  Solitarius  and  flavifronsy  on  the  whole,  may 
average  a  little  the  heaviest  spotting :  in  one  case  of  novebaracensis  there 
are  no  spots,  but  its  fellow  from  the  sami^  nest  is  spotted.  Likewise,  a 
^hole  set  of  V,  bellii  are  immaculate,  and  in  another  set  there  is  but  a 
mere  speck  here  and  there  over  the  8uifa<5e.  Eggs  of  bellii^  the  smallest, 
measure  0.70  or  less  by  about  0.50 ;  those  of  noveboraeensis  are  a  trifle 
larger ;  a  specimen  of  gilvus  is  0.74  by  0.54 ;  flavifrons,  solitarius,  and 
olivacmiSy  are  0.80  to  0.85  by  0.55  to  0.60.  Nidificatiou  is  essentially  the 
same  throughout;  a  thin-walled,  cup-shaped  nest,  of  various  fibrous 
material,  is  suspended  by  the  brim  betwixt  the  forks  of  a  twig. 

VIREO  PHILADELPHICUS,  Cass. 

Brotherly-love  Yireo. 

Vtreosylvia  pJUladelphica,  Cass.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad,  v,  1851, 153 ;  vi,  pi.  1,  fig.  1.— ScL.  db 
Salv.,  Ibis,  1859, 12  (Gnatemala).— Bd.,  Rev.  1866,  340.— Lawu.,  Ann.  Lvc.N. 
Y.  ix,  1868,  96  (Costa  Rica).— Salv.,  P.  Z.  S.  1870,  187  (Veragua).— B.  B.  &  R., 
N.  A.  B.  i,  1874, 367.  '  »         v         s     ; 

Vireo  philadelpMcuSj  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  185S,  3;^5,  pi.  78,  fig.  3  (Wisconsin  and  Ohio).— Wheat., 
Ohio  Agric.  R«p.  1860,  No.  114.— Coces  &  Prent.,  Smiths.  Rep.  1861,  410.— 
Hamlin,  Rep.  Maine  Board  Agric.  1865  (Waterville,  Me. ;  only  New  England 
record).- Codes,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1868,  277.— Allen,  Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  i,  1868, 
517  (Illinois).— TUKNB.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  19  (very  rare).- Coues,  Key,  1872, 
120,  tig.  62. 

Vnwsylma  cohanenms,  Scl.,  P.  Z.  S.  1860,  463 ;  Ann.^Mag.  N.  H.  1861, 328.   (Vera  Paz.) 

Hah, — Eastern  North  America.  North  to  Hudson's  Bay ;  south  to  Central  America. 
No  Mexican  or  West  Indian  quotations. 

From  the  rarity  of  this  species  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  its 
comparative  frequency  of  occurrence  in  the  interior,  it  would  seem  prob- 
able that  it  migrates  chiefly  through  the  Mississippi,  and  1  confidently 
anticipate  that  it  will  be  found  breeding  in  the  Missouri  region.  It  ia 
more  than  likely  that  Mr.  Trippe's  queried  citation  (Minnesota,  Pr.  Ess. 
Inst  vi,  1871, 117)  really  do^  belong  here,  and  not  to  gilvtw.  Dv.  Brewer 
informs  me  by  letter  that  one  was  shot  near  Calais,  Maine,  by  Mr.  Board- 
man,  in  the  spring  of  1872,  and  others  found  the  latter  part  of  May  in 
northwestern  Maine,  by  Mr.  Brewster — an  occurrence  not  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Maynard  in  his  late  excellent  paper.  Dr.  Brewer  adds  that  it  is 
"abundant  every  spring,  about  May  24th,  in  Wisconsin.  I  found  it 
quite  common  along  the  Eed  River  of  the  North,  about  Pembina,  in 
June,  and  it  doubtless  breeds  there.  It  frequented  the  heavy  timber  of 
the  river-bottom,  in  company  with  F.  olivaceous  and  V.  gilvus. 

VIEEO  GILVUS,  (Vieill.)  Bp. 

Warbling  Yireo« 

a.  gilvus. 

Musdoapa  gilraj  Vieill.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  i,  1807,  65,  pi.  34. 

Vhreo  gUvusy  Bp.,  Obs.  Wils.  18'25,  No.  123 ;  Syn.  182«,  70 ;  List,  1838, 26.— Nutt.,  Man.  i, 
1832,  309.— AUD.,  Oni.  Biog,  ii,  1834, 114  ;  v,  1839, 433 }  Syn.  1839, 161 ;  B.  Am. 
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1842, 149,  pi.  241.— GiR.,  B.  L.  I.  1844,  I6I.--W00DH.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853, 76.— Bi>., 
B.  N.  A.  1858,  335.— COUES,  Key,  N.  A.  Birds,  1872,  120,  fig.  63.— Tkippe,  Pr. 
Boat.  80c.  XV,  1872,  236  (Iowa,  breeding).— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  5  (Kansas, 
breeding) ;  and  of  most  United  States  writers. 

Vircosylvia  gilva,  Cass.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1851,  1.53.— Scl.,  P.  Z.  S.  1856,  298  (Cordova)  ; 
1858,  302  (OaxacaV— Bd.,  Rev.  1866,  342.— Sumich.,  Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  i,  1869, 
548  (Vera  Crnz;  migratory).— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  i,  1874,  368. 

Muscicapa  melodiOf  Wils.,  Am.  Cm.  v,  1812,  85,  pi.  42,  t  2. 

b.  swainsoni. 

Vireo  swainsonij  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  336  (in  text).— C0UK8,  Ibis,  1865,  164  (Arizona). — 

CouES,  Pr.  Phila.  Aca<l.  1866,  73  (Arizona). 
Vireosylvia  mairtaoniy  Bd.,  Rev.  1866, 343.— Aiken,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1872, 198  (Colorado).— 

Stev.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1870,  464  (Wyoming). 
Vireosyhna  gilva  var.  swainsaniy  Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870, 116.— 13.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  i,  1874, 371. 
Virco  gilcua  var.  sirainsont,  Coues,  Key,  1872,  121,  lig.  64. 
Fiieo  gilvusj  Coor.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1859,  I88.-C00P.,  Am.  Nat.  iii,  1869,  35 

(Rocky  Mountains).— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872, 156, 176  (Kansas,  Colorado, 

Utah  ;  includes  both  varieties). 

flab.— Of  true  gilvuSj  Eastern  North  America  to  high  central  plains ;  north  to  Fort 
Simpson.    Var.  atcainsonij  wooded  regions  from  Plains  to  Pacific,  United  States. 

Lieutenant  Warren^a  Expedition.— AT/^j  Missouri  River;  5305,  Fort  Lookout. 

Later  Expeditions. — 60769,  Green  River,  Wyoming  (var.  stoainsoni). 

Not  obtained  by  Captain  Raynolda'  Expedition. 

These  specimens  are  referable  to  the  gilvus  proper,  excepting  No.  60769.  "swainsoni" 
feems  to  be  scarcely  distinguishable  even  as  a  variety.  A  supposed  difference  in  the 
'ving-formula  proves  not  to  liold  always.  The  bird  is,  however,  paler  and  grayer,  like 
•ith^rs  from  the  same  region. 

The  Warbling  Vireo  is  stated  by  Dr.  Hayden  to  be  abandaut  along 
^he  wooded  bottoms  of  the  Missouri,  where,  however,  1  never  observed 
itj  though  I  found  it  quite  common  on  the  Red  River  of  the  North.  It 
is  numerously  represented  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  United 
States  east  of  the  Mississippi ;  reaching  the  middle  districts  about  the 
middle  of  April,  and  remaining  through  the  greater  part  of  September, 
breeding  in  gardens  and  the  streets  of  cities,  among  the  high  shade 
trees,  rather  than  in  the  forests. 

VIREO  FLAVIFRONS,  VieiU. 

«     Tellow-throated  Tireo« 

Fireo  JUivVronSy  Vieiix.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  i,  1807.  85,  pi.  54.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  70.— NuTT., 
Man.  i,  1832,  302.— AriD.,  Orn.  Biog.  ii,  1834, 119;  v,  ia39,  428;  pi.  119;  Svn. 
1839,  1(^ ;  B.  Am.  iv,  1842,  141,  pi.  238.— Gm.,  B.  L.  I.  1844, 159.— Cass.,  Pr, 
Phila.  Acad.  1851,  149.— WooDii.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853, 82  (Texas  and  ludiaa  Terri- 
tory).—Sol.,  P.  Z.  S.  1857. 227  (Vera  Craz) ;  1860, 257  (Orizaba).— ScL.  &  Salv., 
Ibis,  1859,  12  (Gnatemala).— Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  iii,  468  (Cuba) ;  1860,  405  (Costa 
Rica).— GuNDi«,  J.  f.  O.  1^61,  3*24  (Cuba).— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  341,— Hamlin. 
Rep.  Maine  Board  Agric.  1865  (Waterville ;  only  Maine  record). — MgIlwb.,  Ft, 
Ess.  Inst,  v,  1866,  87  (Hamilton,  C.  W.,  in  summer).— Trippe,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  vi, 
1871  117  (t  Minnesota).— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  5  (breeding).— Coues.  Key, 
1872,  121,  fig,  65, 

Jjanivireo  Jlavifrons,  Bd,- Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  ix,  1868,  90  (Costa  Rica).— Allen,  Bull. 
M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871,  279  (wintering  in  Florida).— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  i,  1874, 379. 

Vireosylvia  flavifrms,  Bd.,  Rev.  1866,  346. 

Muadoapa  sylmcola,  Wils.,  Am.  Orn.  i,  1808, 117,  pi.  7,  f.  3. 

ffah. — Eastern  United  States  and  British  provinces,  west  to  Kansas  only.  Cuba  (rare). 
Mexico  and  Central  America,  to  Costa  Rica  and  Guatemala.  Breeds  from  Maryland 
and  Virginia  northward.    Stated  to  winter  in  Florida,  as  it  does  further  south. 
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VIREO   SOLITARIUS,    BLUE-HEADED  VIREO.  99 

VIREO  SOLITARIUS,  (Wils.)  VieiU. 

Bine-headed  or  Solitary  Tireo« 

Mnsdoapa  solitaria,  Wils.,  Am.  Orn.  ii,  1810, 143,  pi.  17,  t\  6. 

Vireo  soliiaHm,  Vieill.,  Nouv.  Diet,  xi,  1817.— Bp.,  SyD.  1828,70;  List,  1838, 26.— AuD., 
Orn.  Biog.  i,  1831,  147  ;  1839,  432;  pi.  28;  Syn.  1839,  160.— Gik.,  B.  L.  I.  1844, 
160.— NUTT.,  Man.  i,  1832,  305.— AuD.,  B.  Am.  ir,  1842,  144,  pi.  229.— Cass.,  Pr. 
Phila.  Acad.  ia51, 150.— Scl.,  P.  Z.  8.  ia56, 298  (Cordova) ;  1859, 363  (Xalapa).— 
Bd.,  B.  N.  a.  1858,  340.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1859, 189.— Scl.  & 
Salv.,  Ibis,  1860,  31  (Guatemala).— Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  Hi,  486  (Cnba).— Gundl.,  J.  f. 
0. 1861, 324  (Cuba).- Trippe,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  vi,  1871, 117  (Minnesota,  bi-eeds).— 
CouES,  Key  N.  A.  Birds,  1872,  121,  66.— Gentry,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1873,  354 
(nest) ;  and  of  most  late  United  States  \vritt?rs. 

Vireosylvia  Bolitaria,  Bd.,  Rev.  1866, 347.— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  117.— Sumich.,  Mem.  Boat.  Soc. 
1869,  548  (Vera  Cruz). 

Lanivireo  soUtarius,  Bd.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  i,  1874,  373. 

Fireo  casHnu  Xantus,  Pr.  Phila.  Ac.  1858, 117.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,340,  pi.  78,  f.  1.   (Var ») 

Lanivireo  soUtarius  var.  cassini,  B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  i,  1874,  377  (considered  tenable 
variety). 

Hob. — ^Wbole  United  States,  except  Southern  Rocky  Mountain  repjion,  where  replaced 
by  F.  var.  plumheus.  Canada  {Mclhoraith,  Pr.  E«8.  Inst,  v,  1866,  87).  South  to  Guate- 
mala in  winter.    Cnba. 

Lieutenant  WarretCs  Expedition, — 4727-28,  mouth  of  Vermilion  River. 

Not  obtained  by  Captain  Raynolds*  Expedition. 

In  the  paper  above  quoted,  Mr.  Thomas  G.  Geatry  makes  the  follow- 
ing observations  on  the  nidiiication  of  this  species : 

"Audubon,  in  describing  the  nest  of  Vireo  solitarius,  VieilL,  affirms 
it  4s  prettily  constructed  aud  fixed  in  a  partially  pensile  manner  be- 
tween two  twigs  of  a  low  busb,  on  a  branch  running  horizontally  from 
the  main  stem,  and  formed  externally  of  gray  lichens,  slightly  put  to- 
gether, and  lined  with  hair  chiefly  from  the  deer  and  raccoon.'  My 
experience  has  been  qnite  different.  Oat  of  the  many  nefits  which  £ 
have  seen  and  examined,  I  cannot  recall  a  single  specimen  that  will 
answer  to  the  above  description.  I  have  five  nests  of  this  species,  four 
of  which  are  perfectly  similar  in  structure;  the  remaining  one  formed  of 
the  calms  of  a  species  of  Aira^  constituting  an  exceptional  case,  and  the 
only  one  that  has  ever  fallen  under  my  notice.  They  are  all  shallow, 
loose  in  texture,  scarcely  surviving  the  season  for  which  tbey  were  de- 
signed, and  placed  between  two  twigs  of  a  cedar  or  a  maple  tree  at  a 
considernble  elevation  from  the  ground,  on  a  branch  nearly  horizontal 
to  the  main  axis.  They  are  built  entirely  of  clusters  of  male  flowers  of 
Quercus  paiustrisj  which,  having  performed  their  allotted  function,  don 
their  brownish  hue  at  the  very  period  when  they  can  be  utilized. 

"Here  is  evidently  a  change  within  a  moderately  short  period,  ren- 
dered necessary  by  external  causes.  This  necessity  may  have  grown 
out  of  inability  to  procure  the  favorite  materials,  or  a  desire  for  sell- 
preservation.  In  the  case  of  the  species  under  consideration,  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  the  utter  inability,  without  unnecessary  physical  effort, 
to  procure  the  hair  of  the  afore-mentioned  animals,  particularly  in  sec- 
tions where  they  have  been  compelled  to  retteat  betore  the  advance  of 
man,  may  have  been  one  of  the  causes  which  have  induced  the  change. 
I  am  satisfied,  however,  that  it  has  not  been  the  leading  one,  but  that 
self-preservation  has  operated  in  this  case  for  individual  aud  family  good. 
The  adaptation  of  the  colors  of  the  female  bird  to  the  tints  of  surround- 
ing objects,  during  the  trying  period  of  incubation,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  certain  resemblances  to  familiar  external  objects,  are  two  of  the 
ways  in  which  it  manifests  itself." 
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100     VIEEO  SOLITARIUS  VAE.  PLUMBEUS,  PLUMBEOUS  VIREO. 

VIREO  SOLITARIUS  var.  PLUMBEUS,  (Cones)  AUen. 
Flumbeoas  Yireo. 

"  Vireo  moat  like  eolitarius,^^  CouES,  Ibis,  1865, 164. 

Vireo  solitariuSy  Coop.,  Pr.  Cal.  Acad.  1870,  175  (Colorado  Valley). 

Vireo  plumbeus,  CouES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866, 73  (Arizona).--ConES,  Key,  1872, 122,  fig.  a 

Vircosylvia  plumbeUf  Bd.,  Rev.  1866, 349  (same  spec.).— AiK.,  P.  B.  S.  1872, 198  (Colorado). 

Vireo  soUtarius  var.  piumbcm,  Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872, 176. — CoUES,  Key,  1872,  351. 

Lanivireo  noUtarim  var.  plumbeuSf  B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  i,  1874,  377. 

Hah. — Southern  Rocky  Mountain  region.  North  to  Laramie  Peak  (Hits),  South  to 
Colima  (Xantus),  ^*  Western  edge  of  the  plains  of  Colorado,  and  in  the  mountains  ap 
to  about  10,000  feet;  Ogden,  Utah"  (Allen), 

.  Although  this  bird  was  not  procured  by  the  Expeditions,  it«  occurrence 
in  the  region  of  the  Upper  Missouri  is  shown  by  specimens  obtained  at 
Laramie  Peak  by  Dr.  R.  B.  Hitz. 

Typical  examples  look  so  diffei'cnt  from  ordinary  solitarius  that  I  con- 
fidently described  it  as  a  distinct  species.  Sooie  of  Mr.  Allen's  speci- 
mens, however,  which  he  kindly  submitted  to  my  inspection,  show  au 
approach  to  typical  solitarius^  and  I  am  now  inclined  to  rate  it  as  one  of 
the  numerous  duller-colored  races  of  birds  found  in  the  same  region. 

1  found  it  very  abundant  in  the  pine  woods  around  Fort  Whipple^ 
Arizona,  in  summer,  from  April  25th  until  October.  It  unquestionably 
breeds  there,  although  I  did  not  find  its  nest.  I  shot  it  in  July  and 
August.  Mr.  Aiken  took  it  in  Colorado  in  May,  and,  according  to  Mr. 
Trippe's  manuscript,  it  arrives  at  Idaho  Springs,  in  that  Territory,  in 
the  latter  part  of  May,  a  week  or  so  before  the  Warbling  Vireo  makes 
its  appearance.  "It  ranges  up  the  mountains  to  9,000  feet,  and  is  quite 
numerous  somewhat  lower,  while  the  Warbling  Vireo  is  comparatively 
rare  at  such  heights,  and  does  not  reach  above  8,000  feef  In  all  points 
of  habit  it  is  the  counterpart  of  its  eastern  representative. 

VIREO  NOVEBORACBNSIS,  (Gm.)  Bp. 
White-eyed  Yireo« 

Muscioapa  noveboraoensiSj  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  1,  1788,  947. 

Vireo  noveboracenaisy  Bp.,  Obs.  Wils.  1825 ;  Syn.  1828,  70 ;  List,  1838,  26.— Nutt.,  Man.  i, 
1832,  306.— AUD.,  Orn.  Biog.  i,  1831,  328 ;  v,  1839,  431 ;  pi.  6:3 ;  Syn.  1839,  161 ; 
B.  A.  iv,  1842,  146,  pi.  240.— GiR.,  B.  L.  I.  1844,  158.— Cass.,  Pr.  PWla.  Acad. 
1851, 150.— WooDH.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853, 75  (Texas,  New  Mexico,  and  Indian  Ter- 
ritory).—Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  iii,  469  (Cuba).— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 358 ;  Rev.  1866, 354.— 
Sol,,  p.  Z.  S.  1857,  204,  228  (Xalapa  and  Vera  Cruz).— Maxim.,  J.  f.  O.  vi,  1858^ 
187.-JONE8,  Nat.  Berm.  1859,  71.— ScL.  &  Salv.,  Ibis,  li,  1860,  274  (Guate- 
mala).—Gundl.,  J.  f.  0. 1861,  324  (Cuba).— SCL.,  Cat.  1862, 42.— CoUES,  Pr.  Ess, 
Inst.  V,  1868  (New  England).- Coues,  Am.  Nat.  1871,  197  (Kansas).- Trippe, 
Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  vi,  1871,  117  (Minnesota).— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871,  270 
(Florida,  wintering) ;  iii,  1872, 176  (Kansas).- Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873, 5.— Coues, 
Key,  1872,  fig.  68.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  i,  1874,  385 ;  and  of  most  laie  writers. 

Vireo  musicusy  Vieill.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  i,  1807,  83,  pi.  52. 

Muscicupa  cantatrix,  Wils,,  Am.  Orn.  li,  1810,  266,  pi.  18,  fig.  6. 

J7a6.—Easter|i  United  States.  Minnesota.  Not  recorded  from  Maine.  "Nova  Scotia" 
(Jitdubon),  Westward  regjalarly  to  Kansas,  Indian  Territory,  and  Western  Texas;  oc- 
caf»ionally  to  eastern  foot-uills  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  "  Columbia  River"  (Audubon  ; 
not  since  verified).  South  to  (}uatemaJa.  Cuba  (rare).  Bermudas  (resident,  common). 
Eastern  Mexico.  Breeds  tl^rough  most  of  its  United  States  rang^.  Winters  from  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  the  Gulf  States,  and  southward. 
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VIREO   BELLII,    BELLAS   VIREO ^LANIID^,    SHRIKES.         101 

Tbis  neat  and  pleasant  little  bird  has  a  more  extensive  range  than  ha« 
usually  been  attributed  to  it,  but  how  far  it  is  casual  only  in  some  of  the 
localities  quoted,  remains  to  be  seen.  A  bird  of  the  Eastern  Province, 
it  would  certainly  not  be  expected  to  occur  on  the  Missouri,  but  this  is 
the  case,  and  gives  some  color  to  Audubon's  unsupported  citation  of  tbe 
Columbia.  Eastward  I  have  not  traced  it  beyond  Southern  New  En- 
gland. I  found  it  in  Kansas,  with  the  Red-eyed  and  Bell's  Vireos.  In 
tbe  Middle  States  it  is  very  abundant  from  April  to  October,  breeding 
in  shrubbery  and  moist,  tangled  places ;  although  by  an  unaccountable 
oversight,  it  is  omitted  from  Ooues  and  Prentiss'  Washington  list,  we 
found  it  plentiful  there  every  season.  It  is  a  bird  that  seems  to  affect 
particular  districts  and  avoid  others  equally  within  its  general  range ; 
for  instance,  Mr.  Allen  did  not  find  it  at  Springfield,  though  it  is  common 
enough  in  some  parts  of  Massachusetts.  Nuttall  says  he  saw  it  in  South 
Carolina  in  January,  and  it  certainly  winters  in  other  of  the  Southern 
States.  Its  sprightly  manners,  and  loud,  clear  song,  inake  it  a  conspic- 
uous and  agreeable  bird. 

VIREO  BELLn,  And. 
BelPs  Tireo. 

Vheo  heUiij  AuD.,  B.  Am.  vii,  1844,  333,  pi.  485.— Bp.,  Consp.  Av.  i,  1850,  330.— Cass., 
Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1851,  150.— Woodh.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853,  76.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  lo58, 
337.— ScL.,  Cat.  1861,  42.— Hoy,  Smiths.  Rep.  1864,  438  (Missouri).— Bd.,  Rev. 
1866,  358.— CoUES,  Ibis,  Apr.  1865  (Kansas).— Ridgw.,  Am.  Nat.  1873,  199  (llli- 
nois).- Allen,  BuU.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872, 176.— Coues,  Key  N.  A.  Birds,  1872, 123, 
fig.  40.— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  5  (common).— Trippe,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xv,  1872, 
236  (Decatur  County,  Iowa).— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  i,  1874, 389.   {Not  of  Cooper.) 

Hah. — Missouri  region  to  Texas.  Not  observed  in  Southern  Rocky  Mountain  region, 
where  replaced  by  F.  puMllus,  Coues,  a  closely  related  species  or  variety.  East  to 
prairies  of  lUiuois  {Eiagway),    South  to  Tehuantepec,  Mexico  (Sumichrast), 

This  species,  originally  described  from  the  Upper  Missouri  (Port  Union, 
&c.),  appears  to  have  been  overiooked  by  Dr.  Hayden.  Both  Mr.  Allen 
and  myself  found  it  abundant  in  Kansas ;  others  have  noted  its  occur- 
rence in  Missouri,  Arkansas,  and  in  Texas.  Mr.  Ridgway  has  lately  an- 
nonnced  its  presence  in  Illinois,  the  easternmost  locality  as  yet  recorded. 
According  to  Mr.  Trippe,  as  above  cited,  it  breeds  abundantly  in  Deca- 
tur County,  Iowa,  where  it  is  the  commonest  species  of  the  genus.  '*It 
arrives  the  second  week  in  May,  and  is  seldom  seen  after  the  middle  of 
August.  In  its  habits  it  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  White-eyed 
Vireo,  preferring  tbe  thickets  and  underbrush  to  the  trees.  Its  notes 
are  quite  different  from  those  of  any  other  Vireo,  being  somewhat  like 
those  of  the  Blue-bird  in  early  spring,  but  quicker  and  more  hurried.'' 

In  its  manners  and  general  habits  it  is  nearly  a  counterpart  of  7.  no- 
veboracensisy  to  which  it  is  also  similar  in  physical  character,  although 
bearing  a  still  closer  resemblance  to  F.  gilvus. 

Family  LANIID^ :  Shrikes. 

COLLUEIO  BOREALIS,  (Vieill.)  Bd. 

Butcher  Bird;  Korthern  Shrike. 

LawMS  eamhitor,  Fokst.,  Phil.  Trans.  Ixii,  1772,  382.— Wils.,  Am.  Ora.  i,  1808,  74,  pi. 

5,  fig.  1.— AUD.,  Ora.  Biog.  ii,  1834,  534,  pi.  192.    (Not  of  Europeau  writers.) 
Zanius  ZwrcaTw,  Vieill.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  i,  1807, 90,  pi.  SO.—Sw.  &  Ricn.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831, 

111,  pi.  33.— AuD.,  Syn.  18:39,  157.— Aud.,  B.  Am.  It,  1842,  130,  pi.  2:J6.— OiR., 
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102  COLLURIO    BOREALIS,    GREAT   NORTHERN  SHRIKE. 

B.  L.  1. 1844, 155.— Gray,  Gen.  of  Birds,  1847, 294.— Cass.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad,  1857, 
212.— Maxim.,  J.  f.  O.  vi,  1858, 190  (Upper  Missouri).— Joxes,  Nat.  in  Bermuda, 
1857,  51.— Dresser  &  Siiarpe,  P.  Z.  S.  1870, 591.— Turnb.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869, 19.— 
FiNSCii,  Abh.  Nat.  1872,  39  (Alaska).— TiurPE,  Pr.  E8^*.  Inst,  vi,  1871,  117. 

CoUyrio  horealis,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  324.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1859,  188.— 
CoiTES  &  Prent.,  Smiths.  Rep.  for  IjSGI  (1802).  409.— Ha  yd.,  Rep.  1862,  162. — 
CouES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  73.— Lord,  Nat.  Vane,  ii,  1866,  295.— Coop.,  Am. 
Nat.  iii,  1869,  35.— Dall  &  Bann.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  18G9,  280.— Stev.,  U.  S. 
Geol.  Snrv.  Ter.  1870,  464.— Merr.,  ibid.  1872,  677. 

Collurio  harealiay  Bd.,  Rev.  1866,  440.— Coles,  Pr.  E  s.  Inst,  v,  186rt,  277.— Coop.,  B.  Cal. 
i,  137.— Aiken,  Pr.  Best.  Soc.  1872, 198  (Coh)rado).— Coues.  Key,  1872,  12.5,  tig. 
73.- Merr.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1872,  677.— B.  B.  «fc  K.,  N.  A.  B.  i,  1874,  415. 

Lanius  aeptentrionalisy  Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  72;  P.  Z.  S.  1837,  112;  Consp.  i,  1850,  363;  R.  ifc 
M.  Z.  1853,  294.— Cass.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1837,  213.— Murray,  Edinb.  N.ThU. 
Joum.  xi,  1859,  223. 

CoUyrio  chcmungensiSj  Gregg,  Pr.  Elmira  Acad,  i,  1870  (p.  9  of  reprinted  list).   (Young). 

Bab, — North  America.    In  winter,  south  to  about  35^.    Allegbanies,  breeding  (IVm- 
bull).    Bermuda  {Jones). 
Lieutenant  Warren^s  IJxpedition.— 45^2,  Fort  Pierre. 

iMter  Expeditions.— GO^^G-OSy  Rock  Creek  and  Green  River,  Wyoming;  62270,  Idaho. 
Not  obtained  by  Captain  Rayuolds'  Expedition. 

The  Shrike  appears  to  be  common  oa  the  Upper  Missoari  ia  winter ; 
I  have  several  times  seen  it  at  that  season  about  Fort  Kandall.  1  have 
also  happened  to  meet  with  it  twice  in  widely  separated  localities,  but 
in  each  instance  at  about  the  extreme  southern  limit,  viz.,  at  Washing- 
ton, D,  C,  and  at  Fort  Whipple,  Arizona.  The  only  record  of  its  breed- 
ing in  the  United  States  that  1  have  found,  is  Mr.  Turnbull's  statement, 
that  '^many  nestle  on  the  mountain  ridges  of  the  AUeghanies.'' 

Mr.  Trippe  informs  me  that  the  Butcher-bird  is  "quite  common  in  Col- 
orado, in  October,  about  the  Middle  Park,  and  during  the  winter  along 
the  edge  of  the  plains.  Late  in  November  one  was  observed  at  Idaho 
Springs  to  catch  and  kill  a  Snowbird,  and  carry  it  oif  in  its  bill  up  the 
side  qI  a  mountain." 

The  eggs  of  our  two  species  of  Shrike  are  indistinguishable,  though 
those  of  borealis  average  a  trifle  the  largest — about  1.10  by  0.80.  The 
groui^d  is  dull  white,  blotched  or  freckled  all  over  with  a  peculiar  shade 
of  dull  grayish-brown,  in  some  instances  deepening  into  grayish-choco- 
late. The  variations  in  precise  amouftt  of  spotting,  as  well  as  in  size 
and  shade  of  the  markings,  is  interminable. 

COLLUEIO  LUDOVICIANUS  var.  EXCUBITOROIDES,  (Sw.)  Coues, 

White-rnmped  Shrike* 

b.  excubitoroides. 

Lanius  excubitoroides,  Sw.,  F.  B.  A.  ii.  1831, 115.  pi.  35.— Gamb.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1847, 
*400.— Cass.,  ibid.  1857,  213.— Woodh.,  Sit^.  Rep.  1853,  77  (Texas).— Heerm., 
P.  R.  R.  Rep.  X,  1859,  55.— Sol.,  P.  Z.  S.  1864, 173  (city  of  Mexico).— Dress.  & 
Shakpe,  p.  Z.  8.  1870,  595. 

CoUyrio  excubitoroides,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  527,  pi.  75,  f.  2.— Kenn.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  1859, 
25.— Hayd.,  Rep.  1862,  162.— CouES,  Pi*.  Pbila.  Acad.  1866,  73  (Arizona).— 
MclLWR.,  Pr.  Ess.  lust,  v,  1866,  87  (Hamilton,  C.  W.).— Coop.,  Am.  Nat.  Aug. 
1669,  34  (Fort  Union,  breeding :  eggs  six).— Coop.,  Pr.  Cal.  Acad.  1870,  75. 

Collurio  excuoitoroides,  Bd.,  Rev.  1866,  445. — Coues,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1868,  277. — Ali.ex, 
Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  i,  1869,  504,  517  (Illinois).— Sumich.,  Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  N.  H.  i, 
1869,  548  (Vera  Cruz).— Coop.,  B.  CaL  I,  1871,  138.— Aiken,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc 
1872, 198  (Colorado). 

Collurio  ludovicianus  var.  exoubiioroideSf  Coues,  Key,  1872,  125.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B. 
1874,  421. 

L<inius  ludovicianus,  Maxim.,  J.  f.  O.  1858,  191  (Upper  Missoari). 

Collurio  ludovicianuSf  Allex,  Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  i,  18i38, 499  (Iowa).— Allen,  Am.  Nat.  1869, 
579  (refers  to  Canadian  and  New  York  examples).— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii, 
1872, 176 (Kansas;  Colorado, Utah).— (?) Pukdie,  Am.  Nat.  vii.  1873, 115(Maas.). 
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(tf)  Lanius  ekganSf  Sw.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831, 122  (said  to  he  fi*oin  the  fur  countries ;  originul 
speciuien  identified  by  Dresser  and  Sharpe  (P.  Z.  S.  Ifc/O,  595)  as  belonging  to 
C.  lahtora  of  Asia  and  Africa). 

LaniHs  elegansy  Nurr.,  Man.  i,  2d  ed.  1840,  287.— Cass.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1857,  213.— Bd., 
B.  N.  A.  1858,  328,  foot-note ;  pi.  75,  f.  1. 

Collyrio  degans,  Bd..  B.  N.  A.  1858,  page  xxxv. 

Collario  elegans,  Bd.,  Rev.  1866,  444.— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870, 140. 

Lanius  nuaicanus,  Bkehm,  J.  f.  O.  ii,  1854,  145.— ScL.,  Cat.  18o2,  46. 

Collario  ludoviciamis  var.  rohustus,  Bd.,  Am.  Nat.  vii,  1873,  609  (same  specimen  as  for- 
merly called  a  elegans),—B.  B.  K.,  B.  N.  A.  i,  1874,  420  (the  same). 

Hab. — Middle  Province  of  North  America,  to  ^he  Saskatchewan.  East  throogb  Kan- 
sas, Iowa,  Ohio,  Illinois,  and  Wisconsin,  to  New  York  and  Canada  West,  probably  into 
New  England.  In  the  Southern  States  replaced  by  typical  ludomdanus.  On  the  Pacitic 
coast  not  observed  north  of  California.    South  through  Mexico. 

List  of  specimens. 


19222 

164 
191 

Pump.  Butte.. 
do 

....'  Nov.  18, 1859 
^      Oct.  23, 1859 

F.  V.  Haydeu. 

do 

Dr.  Hines 

19224 
19223 

10.00 

12.50 

4.75 

•■"•| 

Lieutenant  Waircn^s  Expedition. — H902-04,  Upper  Missouri  River ;  5312,  Yellowstone 
River ;  4649,  White  River ;  8801-03,  L^eau  qui  conrt. 

Later  ExpedUions.--604d^f  La  Bont6  Creek,  Wyoming ;  60768,  Pacific  Creek,  Wyoming ; 
61752,  Utah ;  62271,  Idaho. 

As  I  Stated  in  the  ''Key,''  "extreme  examples  of  ludovicianus  and  ex- 
cuUtoroides  look  very  different,  but  they  are  observed  to  melt  into  eacU 
other  when  many  specimens  are  compared,  so  that  no  specific  character 
can  be  assigned."  The  change  takes  place  in  the  States  just  east  of  the 
Mississippi ;  typical  hidoviciamis  I  have  only  seen  from  the  South  Atlan- 
tic States.  Whatever  the  original  L.  elegans  of  Swainson  may  have 
been,  there  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  the  elegans  of  Baird  and  Cooper 
is  the  same  as  the  excubitoroides  of  the  same  authors.  The  doubt  is, 
whether  the  specimen  of  Dr.  GambePs,  marked  '*  California,''  really  capie 
from  that  State;  for  some  of  Gambel's  birds  so  labelled  were  certainly 
procured  elsewhere  (for  example,  his  Tyrannus  bairdii^  whi(;h  is  a  South 
American  species,  the  Tyrannus  atrifrons  of  Sclater — a  species  of  Myio- 
dynastes).  The  features  of  this  specimen,  if  it  be  really  American,  may 
have  been  individual  peculiarities.  I  consider  there  is  as  yet  nothing 
a)K)n  which  to  base  the  belief  that  we  have  more  than  a  single  species 
of  Shrike  in  this  country  (aside  from  (7.  borealis)^  and  that  is  C.  Indom- 
ciannsj  of  which  a  variety,  with  the  above  synonymy,  occurs  in  the  re- 
gions above  specified. 

I  have  not  yet  met  with  this  bird  on  the  Missouri.  Dr.  Hayden 
reports  it  as  being  quite  abundant,  "especially  along  the  Platte  to  the 
Laramie  Mountains,  Black  Hills,  and  Bad  Lands.  I  found  it  breeding 
abundantly  in  Northern  Dakota,  beyond  the  Missouri  Coteau,  securing 
newly-Hedged  young  late  in  July.  The  nest,  just  deserted,  was  placed 
in  a  dense  thicket,  in  the  crotch  of  a  bush,  about  five  feet  from  the 
ground.  It  was  a  large,  bulky,  and  inartistic  structure,  upon  a  founda- 
tion, of  loosely  interlaced  twigs,  as  large  as  a  man's  hat.  The  nest  prof)er 
was  about  six  inches  wide  outside,  and  three  deep,  composed  entirely 
of  the  stems  and  tops  of  a  species  of  white  weed  growing  in  the  vicinity, 
inextricably  matted  with  plaits  of  fibrous  inner  bark;  there  was  no 
special  lining  or  any  circular  disi)Osition  of  the  material.  The  nest  was 
very  foul  with  excrement  and,  apparently,  a  scurfy  exfoliation  from  the 
plumage  of  the  young. 

Mr.  Allen,  in  the  American  Naturalist  as  quoted,  gives  the  interesting 
record  of  the  breeding  of  excubitoroides  in  New  York  State.  A  nest  of 
Bix  eggs  were  taken  in  1869,  near  Buffalo,  New  York.    Mr.  Mcllwraith 
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states  that  it  is  a  summer  resident,  not  very  rare,  at  Hamilton,  Canada 
West,  where,  however,  it  had  not  been  observed  until  five  or  six  years 
before  1865.  Its  occurrence  in  New  England,  although  highly  probable, 
remains  to  be  confirmed.  Several  of  the  earlier  authors,  however,  men- 
tion a  New  England  Shrike,  not  (7.  borealis.    See  also  Purdie,  op.  cit 

Family  FRINGILLID^ :  Finches,  etc. 

HESPERIPHONA  VESPERTINA,  (Coop.)  Bp. 
EYenlng  Grosbeak. 

Fnngilla  vespertina,  Coop.,  Ann.  L^c.  N.  Y.  i,  1825, 220  (Micbigan).— Bp.,  Syn.  1828, 113, 
No.  188.— Bp.,  Zool.  Journ.  iv,  1828,  2.— Bp.,  Am.  Orn.  ii,  75,  pi.  15,  tig.  1.— 
NuTT.,  Man.  i,  1832.  594.— AiTD.,  Orn.  Biopf.  iv.  1838,  515 ;  v,  235 ;  pis.  373,  425. 

Coccothraustes  vespertina,  Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  ia31, 269,  pi.  68.— Bp.,  Liat,  1838, 30.— 
AUD.,  Syn.  1839,  i:i4.— Aua,  B.  Am.  iii,  1841,  217,  pi.  207. 

Mesperiphona  vespertina^  Bp.,  C.  R.  xxxi,  1850,  424. — Bp.,  Consp.  Av.  i,  1850,  505.— Bd., 
B.  N.  A.  1858,  409.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860,  196.-Scl.,  P.  Z.  S. 
1860, 251.— KiRTL.,  "  Ohio  Farmer"  for  March  24, 1860  (Ohio ;  Racine,  Wis.,  Dr, 
^03^).— Wheat.,  Ohio  Agric.  Rep.  for  I860.— Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  80.— 
Lawb.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866,  289  (near  New  York  City).— CouES,  Pr.  Ess. 
Inst.  V,  1868,  280,  312.— McIlwu.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1866,  88  (Woodstock,  Can- 
ada).— SuMiCH.,  Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  i,  1869,  550  (Monte  Alto,  :i6  miles  from  city 
of  Mexico).— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  174.— Aikkk,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1872,  199  (Sherman, 
Wyo.).— CouES,  Key,  1872,^27.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  i,  1874,  449,  pi.  22,  f.  1. 

He9periphona  vespertina  var.  montan^y  B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  i,  1874, 449,  pi.  22,  f.  4  (individ- 
ual, not  geographical,  variation). 

Coccothraustes  honapartii^  Less.,  111.  Zool.  1834,  pi.  34  (  $  ). 

Loxla  honapartiif  Less. 

Htt&.— Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Pacific,  United  States.  North  to  the  Saskatchewan 
(Richardson).  Eastward  along  the  northern  tier  of  States  to  Lake  Superior  regularly, 
to  Ohio,  Canada,  and  New  York  City,  casually.    South  to  the  table-lands  of  Mexico. 

Not  procured  by  either  of  the  Expeditious. 

"Black  Hills,  $,  June  3,  1824"  (Townsend),  Audubon,  op.  cit,  Mr.  Aiken  also  saw 
several,  January  20,  1872,  in  the  foot-hills  njear  Sherman,  Wyoming  Territory. 

PINICOLA  EIs^UCLEATOR,  (Linn.)  Cab. 
Pine  Grosbeak. 

Laxia  onuoUatoTy  F0R8T.,  Phil.  Trans.  Ixii,  1772,  383.--Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  299.— 
Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788.  845.-.Wir;S.,  Am.  Orn.  i,  1808,  80,  pi.  5,  f.  2. 

Fringilla  cnucleator,  Meyer,  "  Vog.  74."— Temm.,  Man.,  Orn  i,  1815,  198. 

Coryihis  eniicJeatoTy  Cuvieu.— Bp.,  Am.  Orn.  pi.  16,  f.  3;  List,  1838,  38.— Bp.  &  Schl., 
Monog.  Lox.  9,  pis.  11,  12.— Gould,  B.  Eur.  pi.  204.— Aud.,  Svn.  1839,  127.— 
AuD.,  B.  Am.  iii,  1841,  179,.pl.  199.— GiR.,  B.  L.  I.  1844,  128.— Putn.,  Pr.  Ess. 
Inst,  i,  1856,  211  (Massachusetts,  raro).— Trippe,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst.  vi.  1871,  116 
(Minnesota,  winter  visitant) ;  and  of  many  authors. 

Pyrrhula  enucleafor,  Bp.,  Syu.  1828,  119.— Nurr.,  Man.  i,  1832,  53.5.— Aud.,  Om.  Biog. 
iv,  ia?8,  414,  pi.  358.— Temm.,  M.  i,  Ib^,  33.3.— Naum.,  V.  D.  iv,  1824, 403,  pi.  112. 

PyrrhulniCorifthus)  enucleutor,  Sw.  &,  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831, 262,  pi.  53.— Keys.  &  Blas.,  40. 

Strobihphaga  enucleator,  Vikill.,  N.  D.  H.  N.  ix,  609.— Gray,  G.  of  B.  i,  337. 

Pinicola  cnucleaiovy  Cab.,  Mus.  Hein.  i,  1851,  167.— Finsch.  Abh.  Nat.  iii,  1872,  54 
(Alaska).— C0UE8,  Key,  1872,  127.— "B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  i,  1874, 453,  pi.  21,  f.  1, 2. 

Coccothaustes  canadensis,  Briss.,  Orn.  iii,  250,  pi.  12,  f.  3. 

Coryihtis  canadensis  et  C,  splendcns  et  Can^ustiroslns,  "  Brehm." 

Pinicola  canadensis^  Cab.,  Mus.  Hein.  i,  1851,  167  (Illinois).— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  410 

C0UE8,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1861,  221  (Labrador,  breeding). — Coues  &  Prent., 
Suiitbs.  Rep.  1861,  411  (accidental  at  Washington,  D.  C.,in  winter). — Wheat., 
Ohio  Agric.  Rep.  1860,  No.  136.— Boabdm.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  ix,  1H62,  126  (Calais, 
Me.,  winter,  common). — Verb.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iii,  160  (ditto  at  Norway,  Me.). — 
Allen,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iv,  1864,  69  (MasMachuaetts,  winter,  rare). — McIlwr.,  Pr. 
Ess.  Inst.  V,  1H66,  88  (HnmiUon,  C.  W.,  ine;rular).— Coues,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v, 
1868.  280.— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  viii,  186^;,  288  (Sew  York).- Coop.,  Pr.  Cal.  Acad. 
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Jan.  1868  (Sierra  Nevada).— Dall  &  Bann.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  18C9,  281 
(Alaska).— TuiJNB.,  B.  E.  P».  1869,  21  (rather  rare).— Stev.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Snrv. 
Ter.  1870, 464  T  Wyoming). — Mayx..  Guide,  1870, 109  (Massachumjtte,  winter). — 
Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  lb70,  151  (resident  in  Sierra  Nevada  of  Califoiuia).— 
Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  6. 

Pinicola  americana,  Cab.,  Mss. — Bp.,  Consp.  Av.  i,  1850,  528. 

*^Loxia  flamingOf  Sparrm.,  Mus.  Carls,  pi.  17  (var."),  (Gray), 

^*Loxia  psittaceaj  Pall."  {Gray), 

Hah. — In  this  country,  occupies  the  whole  of  British  America,  migrating  regularly 
into  the  northern  tier  of  States  in  winter,  and  occasionally  to  Maryland,  Obio,  Illiuois, 
and  Kansas.  Apparently  resident  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  of  California,  and  certainly  so 
in  the  Rocky  Mountains  within  the  United  States.  South  to  Colorado,  where  it  breeds. 
"Breeds  from  Maine  northward"  {Audubon), 

Later  Expeditions, — 60637,  Uintah  Mountains,  September  20,  1870. 

This  species  was  not  met  with  by  either  of  the  earlier  Expeditions, 
and  must  be  a  rare  winter  visitant,  if  it  occur  at  all,  in  most  portions 
of  the  Missouri  region,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  topographically  un- 
snited  to  its  wants.  We  have,  however,  authentic  information  of  its 
presence  even  so  far  south  as  Kansas.  Prof.  Snow  places  it  in  his  list, 
with  the  remark:  "occurs  in  winter;  taken  by  Sidney  Smith,  of  Leav- 
enworth.'' Mr.  Trippe  says  it  appears  in  Wisconson  "  about  the  middle 
of  November,  and  remains  throughout  the  winter,  feeding  on  the  buds 
and  seeds  of  the  alder,  birch,  &c.,  as  well  as  of  the  weeds  that  abound 
on  the  prairies.''  He  observed  a  much  larger  proportion  of  old  birds 
than  there  is  in  the  flocks  that  visit  New  York,  though  these  are  still 
far  outnumbered  by  the  females  and  young,  I  found  it  rather  common, 
and  breeding,  on  the  coast  of  Labrador,  in  patches  of  juniper  and  other 
thick  woods.  Audubon  has  a  not«  of  Nuttall's  finding  it  on  the  Lower 
Missouri. 

Tn  the  Eocky  Mountains  it  finds  its  southernmost.extension,  as  well  as 
breeding  range.  This  fact,  but  lately  ascertained,  is  attested  by  young 
birds  in  the  Smithsonian  collection,  and  very  fully  by  the  following  in- 
teresting communication  which  Mr.  Trippe  has  sent  me  from  Idaho 
Springs,  Colorado : 

"The  Pine  Grosbeak  is  irregularly  distributed  in  this  part  of  the 
mountains,  being  rarely  seen  in  certain  localities,  while  it  is  very  com- 
mon in  others.  It  is  probably  resident,  as  I  have  observed  it  tjirough- 
out  the  summer  and  fall  months  in  the  woods  near  timber-line,  l)elow 
which  it  does  not  wander  very  far,  none  being  seen  below  9,500  feet, 
even  in  the  depth  of  winter,  although  it  is  probable  that  stragglers  oc- 
casionally descend  even  to  the  foot-hills  at  times.  It  is  very  tame,  fre- 
quently alighting  and  feeding  within  a  few  feet  of  one  with  the  greatest 
composure.  It«  food  seems  to  consist  principally  of  pine  seeds,  but  it 
is  also  fond  of  those  of  the  birch  and  alder,  and  occasionally  descends 
to  the  ground,  where  it  picks  up  the  seeds  of  various  plants,  and  proba- 
bly a  few  insects.  During  late  summer  and  winter  it  has  a  very  pleasing 
song — clear,  sweet,  and  flowing,  like  that  of  the  Purple  Finch.  I  cannot 
say  at  what  season  it  breeds,  but  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  must  be 
very  early,  as  young  birds  are  fully  feathered  and  have  left  their  parents 
in  June,  before  the  snow  has  disappeared  from  the  woods. 

"  Individuals  vary  in  size — though  the  coloration  of  the  adults  is  quite 
constant — and  average  larger  than  winter  specimens  from  the  Atlantic 
States,  a  length  of  nine  or  nine  and  one-half  inches  being  not  uncommon, 
while  occasionally  old  males  will  measure  ten  and  even  a  little  over.  In 
one  specimen  (an  adult  male,  shot  July  10th  near  James  Peak)  the  length 
is  10.15  inches;  the  tip  of  the  upper  mandible  is  decurved  beyond  and 
below  that  of  the  lower  0.13  of  an  inch." 

Two  specimens  of  the  rare  and  little-known  egg  of  the  Pine  (irosbeak 
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are  in  the  Smithsonian.  One  taken  in  New  Branswick,  May  7, 1865,  by 
Mr.  G.  A.  Boardman ;  the  other  from  James'  Bay.  The  color  is  a  pecu- 
liar pale  bluish-gray,  or  pale  bluish  with  a  glaucous  shade,  thickly 
speckled  at  the  larger  end  with  reddish-brown,  and  .elsewhere  sparingly 
sprinkled  with  the  same  and  a  few  darker  dots.  A  specimen  measures 
0.97  by  0.65. 

CARPODACUS  PURPUREUS,  (Gm.)  Gray. 
Purple  Flneh« 

IHngilla  purpurea,  Gm.,  Syst  Nat.  i,  1788,  923.— Lath.,  Ind.  Om.  ii,  1790,  446.— WiLs., 

Am.  Orn.  i,  1808,  119,  pi.  7,  f.  4 ;  v,  1812,  87,  pi.  43,  f.  3.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  114.— 

AUD.,  Orn.  Biog.  i,  1831,  24 ;  v,  500,  pi.  4.— Sw.  &  Rich.,  P.  B.  A.  ii,  1831, 264.— 

NuTT.,  Man.  i,  1832. 
Erythrospiza  purpurea,  Bp.,  List,  1838,  34.— AuD.,  B.  Am.  iii,  1841, 170,  pi.  196.— GiR., 

B.  L.  I.  1844,  126.— Trippe,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  vi,  1871,  116  (Minnesota). 
Carpodacus  purpureus.  Gray.— Bp.,  C.  A.  i,  1850,  533. — Newb.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi,  1857, 

88.— Bd.,  B.  N.  a.  1858,  412.-Hkerm.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  1859,  50.— Hayd.,  Rep. 

1862,  164.— COUES,  Key,  lb72,  128,  pi.  75.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  i,  1874,  46:*,  pi. 

21,  f.  7,  8;  and  of  nearly  all  late  IJnited  States  writers. 
Carpodacus  califomicus,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  413,  pi.  72,  f.  23.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H. 

Wash.  Ter.  1860, 196.— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  VA. 
Carpodacus  puipureus  var.  calif ornicus,  B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  i,  1874,  465,  pi.  21,  f.  10, 11. 

ZTflfr.- United  States  from  Atlantic  to  Pacific,  excepting,  probably,  the  Soatbern 
Rocky  Mountain  region,  where  replaced  by  the  following  species.  North  to  the  Sas- 
katchewan and  Labrador.    Winters  in  the  Southern  States. 

Lieutenant  Warren^e  -EsFpedt^ton.— 4853,  Venniliou  River. 

Not  obtained  by  Captain  Raynolds'  Expedition. 

Dr.  Hayden's  suspicion  that  this  species  does  not  occur  on  the  upper- 
most Missouri  may  prove  correct.  I  have  found  it,  however,  as  high  up 
as  Fort  Randall.  This  was  in  October ;  I  observed  small  flocks  in  shrub- 
bery, feeding  on  and  near  the  ground.  Very  cold  weather  setting  in 
soon  after,  no  more  were  observed,  and  I  think  that  they  all  moved  off 
southward.  I  found  it  breeding  on  Turtle  Mountain,  Dakota,  in  July. 
The  ^^g  is  clear  pale  bluish,  irregularly  dotted,  but  chiefly  in  a  wreatli 
around  the  large  end,  with  very  dark  blackish-brown — almost  black  in 
some  instances ;  in  others  lighter.  An  average  egg  is  0.80  by  0.60 ;  but 
I  have  seen  specimens  from  0.85  by  0.57  (abnormally  elongate)  to 
0.75  by  0.56. 

I  have  failed  to  substantiate  any  tangible  distinctions  between  the 
bird  of  the  Pacific  coast  and  the  ordinary  form. 


CARPODACUS  CASSINI,  Bd. 

Cassln's  Parple  Finch.. 

Carpodacus  eassini,  Bd.,  Pr.  PhHa.  Acad.  1854, 119.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  414.— Kknn.,  P. 
R.  R.  Rep.  X,  1859,  27,  pi.  27,  f.  1.— Lokd,  Pr.  Roy.  Arty.  Inst,  iv,  1864, 119 
(British  Columbia).— CouES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  80.— ScL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1869,302 
(city  of  Mexico).— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  155.— Meku.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1872, 
678.— CouES,  Key,  1872,  128.— B.  B.  &  K.j  N.  A.  B.  i,  1874,  460,  pi.  21,  f.  4,  5. 

(f )  Carpodacus  puipureus,  Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872,  176  (Colorado  and  Utah). 

/Taft.— Southern  Rocky  Mountain  region.    North  to  British  Columbia,  between  Cas- 
cades and  Rocky  Mount  ains.    Table-lands  of  Mexico.    (SCL.  &  Salt.,  P.  Z.  8. 1869, 362.) 
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Later  Expeditions,— eQ2Q6-2dy  Yellowstone  and  Snake  Rivers. 

Not  obtained  by  Lieutenant  Warren's  Expedition. 

Although  it  might  be  argued  with  some  reason  that  this  is  merely  a  variety  of  pur^ 
pureus,  I  am  at  present  inclined  to  treat  it  as  a  distinct  species,  for  I  have  seen  no 
specimens,  of  many  examined,  that  wef^  not  instantly  recognizable  by  the  peculiarities 
given  in  the  above-quoted  works.  Dr.  Hayden's  specimens  are  interesting  as  repre- 
senting the  northeastern  most  recorded  locality. 

I  have  only  myself  observed  this  species  in  Arizona,  about  Fort 
Whipple,  where  it  was  common,  and  resident.  It  is  foand  westward  to 
the  Sierra  Nevada,  but  probably  not  beyond.  Dr.  Cooper  found  it  in 
large  numbers  about  Lake  Tahoe,  and  noticed  a  peculiar  call-note.  So 
little  has  been  placed  on  record  of  its  habits,  that  the  following  para- 
graph from  Mr.  Trippe,  referring  to  his  observations  at  Idaho  Springs, 
Colorado,  is  the  more  acceptable : 

^'Abundant;  breeds.  A  few  remain  all  winter  in  sheltered  localities 
in  Bergen's  Park,  but  the  greater  number  seek  some  warmer  climate, 
returning  as  soon  as  the  severest  portion  of  the  season  has  jiassied  by. 
In  March  and  April  they  frequent  the  dense  thickets  of  willows  that 
line  the  banks  of  nearly  all  the  streams  in  places,  and  have  at  that  time 
a  low,  sweet  warbling  song,  which  becomes  louder  in  May,  and  then 
fully  equals  that  of  the  Purple  Finch.  They  breed  as  high  as  10,000 
feet,  but  are  not  uniformly  distributed,  as  I  never  saw  them  abundant 
outside  of  Bergen's  Park.  During  summer  and  fall  they  frequent  tlie 
pine  trees  in  which  they  nest;  and  during  this  season  the  female  sings 
nearly  as  sweetly  as  the  male.  I  strongly  suspect  that  the  V.  purpureas 
mentioned  by  Allen  as  abundant  in  the  South  Park,  was  this  species, 
which  he  does  not  give  at  all.  The  latter  is  common,  while  the  former 
is  at  least  so  rare  that  I  never  saw  it  in  a  year's  careful  observation.'' 

The  only  sets  of  eggs%  I  have  seen  are  not  distinguishable  from  some 
specimens  of  (7.  purpureus^  though  on  an  average  they  are  probably 
rather  larger.  As  in  the  case  of  that  species,  very  pale  sets  occur,  cor 
responding  to  the  whitish  eggs  of  Blue-birds.  The  nidiilcation  is  wholly 
similar  to  that  of  C  purpurem.  The  eggs,  supposed  to  be  of  this 
species,  lately  described  by  Dr.  Brewer,  are  tbose  of  C.  frontalis.  They 
were  from  the  South  Arizona  collection  of  Lieutenant  C.  Bendire,  who 
writes  me  that  they  were  wrongly  identified.  C.  cassini  probably  does 
not  breed  in  that  locality.    (Cf.  Bbew.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xvi,  1873, 109.) 

CABPODACUS  FRONTALIS,  (Say)  Gray. 

Crlmson-ft^onted  Finch;  House  Finch;  Barion, 

a.  frontalis.    ' 

Fringllla  frontalis,  Say,  Long's  Exped.  R.  Mts.  ii,  1824,  40. 

Fringilla  {Pijrrhula)  frontalis,  Gamb.,  Pr.  Pliila.  Acad,  i,  1843,  262. 

Fi/rrhula  frontalis;  Bp.,  Am.  Orn.  i,  1825,  49,  pi.  6,  figs.  1,  2. 

Erythrospiza  frontalis,  Bp.,  P.  Z.  8.  1837,  112;  List,  1838,  35.— Gamb.,  J.  P.  Ac.  1847,  53. 

Carpodacus  frontalis,  Gray,  Geuera  of  Birds. — Bp.,  Consp.  i,  1850,  533.— McCall,  Pr, 
Phila.  Acad.  1851,  219.— Newb.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi,  1857,  88.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 
415.— Kexn.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  1859,  pt.  iv,  28.— Coies,  Pr.  Phila,  Acad.  18C6, 
80.— CouES,  Ibis,  1866,  267.— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  156.— Aiken,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc. 
1872,  199  (Arkansas  River,  Col.).— Coues,,  Key,  1872,  129. 

Carpodacus  frontalis  var.  frontalis,  Ridgw.,  Adj.  Journ.  v,  1873,  40.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A. 
B.  1, 1874,  466,  pi.  21,  f.  3,  6. 

Carpodacus  familiaris,  McCall,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad,  vii,  1852, 61.— Woodh.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853, 
88.— Cass.,  lU.  1854,  73,  pi.  13.— Heerm.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  1859,  pt.  vi,  50. 

Carpodacus  obscurm,  McCall,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1851,  220. 

Carpodacus  *^  calif ornicns,"  CocES,  Ibis,  1865,  164  {lapsu). 

Carpodacus  "cassini,"  Brew.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xvi,  1873, 109  (error  in  identification  of  eggs). 
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b.  rhodoeolpus, 

Carpodacua  rhodocoJpus,  Cab.,  Mus.  Hein.  1851,  166.— SCL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1856,  304;  1857,  127. 
Carpodacus  frontalis  var.  rJiodocolpus^  Ridgw.,  Am.  Journ.  Sci.  v,  1873,  39. — B.  B.  &  R., 
N.  A.  B.  i,  1874,  468,  pi.  21,  f.  9.  ^ 

c.  Jicemorrhoiis. 

Pyrrhula  frontalis,  8w.,  Syn.  Mex.  B.  in  Phil.  Mag.  i,  1827,  435,  No.  52. 

Eryihrospiza  frontalis,  Bp.,  "Osserv.  Reg.  auim.  Cuv.,  p.  80."— (f)  AUD.,  Syn.  1839,  125; 

B.  Adi.  ill,  lcl41, 175,  pi.  197  ({Fringilla  frontalis  of  the  folio  ed.,  pi.  424). 
Carpodacus  frontalis,  Bp.  &  Schl.,  Mon.  Lox.  15,  pi.  16. 
Fringilln  hwmorrhoa,  Wag.,  Isie,  1831,  525. 
Carpodacus  lujemorrhous,  ScL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1850, 304  (Cordova) ;  ia58,  303 ;  1859,  .380  (Oaxaca) ; 

Cat.  1862,  122.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  417.— Suauch.,  Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  i,  1869,  550. 
Caipodacus  frontalis  var.  hcenxorrhons,  Ridgw.,  L  c. 

Hah, — Southern  Rocky  Monntains  and  Sierra  Ne\ada,  United  States.  North  to  the 
headwaters  of  the  Platte  or  further,  and  on  the  Pacific  side  to  Ore>?on.  Var.  rhodoeolpus 
from  the  Pacific  coast.  Southern  California,  to  Colima.  Var.  hcemorrhous  from  the  Table 
Lands  of  Mexico. 

While  I  am  willing  to  follow  Mr.  Ridway  in  adopting  a  Mexican  var.  hcemorrhous,  I 
do  not  feel  satisfied  of  the  necessity  for  recognizing  var.  rhodoeolpus — at  least  my  col- 
lections do  not  bear  out  the  asserted  diiferences.  Comparing  one  from  New  Mexico 
with  another  from  Southern  California,  both  males  in  good  plumage,  the  red  of  the 
former  is  seen  to  "spread"  more  than  that  of  the  latter,  instead  of  the  reverse,  as 
onght  to  be  the  case,  according  to  Mr.  Ridgway.  Still  he  has  examined  much  more 
iliaterial  than  I  have,  and  I  presume  his  definition  is  borne  out,  as  a  rule ;  and  thi8  is 
all,  I  believe,  that  is  claimed  in  such  cases.  Some  of  the  above  quotations  under  var. 
frontalis  include,  or  refer  to,  var.  rhodoeolpus.  Females  and  young  of  the  several  vari- 
eties are  indistinguishable. 

I  met  with  great  wumbers  of  "BurioDs"  on  first  entering  New  Mexico, 
and  traced  them  thence  across  the  continent  to  the  Pacific,  at  San  Pedto. 
In  the  Mexican  towns  they  were  as  plentiful,  fearless  and  familiar,  as 
the  English  Sparrows  have  become  in  many  of  our  eastern  cities,  breed- 
ing in  all  sorts  of  nooks  about  the  buildings,  as  well  as  in  the  forks  of 
trees  in  the  court  yards  and  streets.  It  is  a  pleasing  feature  in  the  dirty 
Mexican  settlements  which,  with  questionable  taste,  it  selects  as  its 
abode,  and  where  the  air  is  vocal  all  the  day  long  with  its  delightful 
melody.  They  are  seldom  molested  by  the  worthless  population,  who 
have  only  just  energy  enough  to  bask  by  day  m  the  sun  rolling  cigar- 
ettes, and  cheat  each  other  at  cards  by  night  5  consequently  the  little 
birds  thrive,  and  no  doubt  live  as  happily  as  if  the.y  were  appreciated, 
Th6  materials  of  the  nests  are  as  various  as  the  location ;  but  the  scruct- 
nre  is  usually  of  grasses,  lined  with  finer  dried  roots  or  hair.  The  eggs, 
five  or  six  in  number,  are  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long  by  three- 
fifths  wide,  and  pale  bluish,  marked,  chiefly  near  the  larger  end,  with 
specks  and  lines  of  blackish-brown.  Two  or  three  broods  are  reared 
each  year.  Among  the  situations  chosen  for  the  nest.  Dr.  Cooper  men- 
tions trees,  logs  and  rocks,  *'the  top  rail  of  a  picket-fence,  inside  a  win- 
dow-shutter, in  the  holes  of  walls,  under  tile  or  thatch  roofs,  in  hay- 
stacks and  bams,  in  the  interstices  between  the  sticks  of  a  Hawk's  nest, 
and  in  the  old  nest  of  an  Oriole ;"  to  which  Dr.  Heermann  adds,  cactuses 
and  Woodpeckers'  holes.  In  the  Rio  Grande  towns,  where  Barn  Swal- 
lows were  breeding  plentifully,  the  House  Finches  used  to  occupy  last 
year's  Swallows'  nests,  and  not  unfrequenly  would  take  possession  by 
force,  after  an  animated  contest,  of  a  nest  just  finished,  making  its  dis- 
consolate owners,  who  had  little  chance  against  the  spirited  interlopers, 
build  another  nest.  But  a^  a  rule,  the  Finches  and  Swallows  lived  ami- 
cably, the  former  rather  prefering  the  trees  in  the  areas,  while  the  gen- 
tle Swallows  nestled  under  the  eaves  on  projecting  rafters. 

In  the  interior  of  Arizona,  where  towns  were  not,  and  have  not  yet 
become,  the  established  order  of  things,  I  found  the  Burions  no  more 
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familiar  than  most  small  birds  are,  frequenting  open  hillsides  and  ravines, 
often  in  company  with  Cassiu's  Purple  Punches.  They  were  abundant, 
and  apparently  residents,  though  more  numerous  in  the  spring  and  fall 
than  at  other  seasons.  I  also  found  them  in  good  feather  and  full  song 
in  November,  at  San  Pedro,  when  I  enjoyed  the  hospitalities  of  my 
friend  Dr.  Cooper,  then  post  surgeon  at  Drumm  Barracks.  He  told  me 
that  further  south,  at  San  Diego,  they  begin  to  build  early  in  March. 
Under  the  name  of  Linnets,  they  are  often  kept  in  cages  in  California, 
as  the  Arkansas  Goldfinch  is  in  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  Trippe  informs  me  that  the  Crimson-fronted  Finch  is  only  an 
occasional  visitor  to  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado,  small  flocks  some- 
times visiting  the  lower  valleys  in  late  spring.  It  does  not  breed  in  the 
county,  so  fdr  as  his  observations  go^  though  it  is  not  improbable  that  a 
few  nest  in  Bergen's  Park. 

LOXIA  CURVIROSTRA  var.  AMERICANA,  (Wils.)  Coues. 

American  Bed  Crossbill. 

b.  americana. 

Loxia  curmrostra,  Forst.,  Phil.  Trans.  Ixii,  1772,  No.  23.— Bp.,  I^n.  1828,  117.— Nutt*, 
Man.  i,  1832,  583.— Aud.,  Orn.  Biog.  ii,  1834,  559;  v,  511 ;  pi.  197;  fiyn.  1839, 
128 ;  B.  Am.  iii,  186 ;  pi.  200.— GiR.,  B.  L.  I.  1844, 130.— Trippe,  Pr.  Eas.  Inst, 
vi,  1871,  117  (Minnesota,  very  common,  breeds^. 

Loxia  curvirostra  var.  americana,  Coues,  Key,  1872,  351.— B.  B.  &  E.,  N.  A.  B.  i,  1874, 
484,  pl^23,  f.  1,  4.  '^ 

Ourvirosira  americana,  Wils.,  Am,  Orn.  iv,  1811,  44,  pi.  31,  f.  1,  2.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 
426.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860, 198.— Wheat.,  Ohio  Agric.  Rep. 
1860. —.—Hayd.,  Rep.  1862, 165.— Au-en,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst.  iv.  1864, 70.— Boardm., 
Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  ix,  1862, 126  (Calais,  Me. ;  said  to  breed  in  winter). — Coues,  Pr. 
Ess.  Inst,  v,  1868,  281.— Turnb.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  21  (winter,  and  resident  in  the 
Alleghanies).— Dall  &  Bann.,  Tt.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  281  (Sitka).— Coop.,  B. 
Cal.  i,  1870, 148  (resident  in  the  Sierra  Nevada). — Mayn.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xiv, 
1871,  —.—Mayn.,  N.  Guide,  1870,  111.— Coues,  Key,  1872, 129,  pi.  3,  tigs,  13, 14, 15. 

Loxia  americana^  Bp.,  List,  1838,  38  ;  Consp.  1850,  527.— Newb.,  P.  R.  R:  Rop.  vi,  1857, 
87.— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1868,  288  (New  York).— FiNScn,  Abh.  Nat. 
iii,  1872, 56  (Alaska). 

c.  mexicmia, 

Loxia  mexicana,  Strickl.,  Jard.  C.  0. 1851,  43  (city  of  Mexico).— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 94.— 
ScL.,  P.  Z.  8.  1859,  365;  1864, 174.— Salv.,  Ibis,  1866, 193  (Guatemala). 

Curvirostra  mexicana,  Sumich.,  Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist,  i,  1869, 551  (Onzaba). — Stev., 
U.  S.  Geol.  Sarv.  Ter.  1870,  464. 

Curvirostra  americana  var.  mexicana,  Coues,  Key,  1872, 129. 

Loxia  curvirostra  var.  mexicana,  Coues. — B.  B.  &,  R.,  N.  A.  B.  i,  1874,  488. 

fiaft.— Northern  North  America.  Sonth  into  most  of  the  States  in  winter  (on  the 
Atlantic  usually  to  Philadelphia).  Resident  in  Maine,  and  southward,  in  alpine  I'e- 
cions,  to  Pennsylvania.  Breeds  in  Minnesota.  Resident  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  of  Call- 
romia.    South  along  the  alpine  regions  of  Mexico  to  Guatemala  (var.  mcxicana). 

Lieutenant  Warren^s  Expedition»--8962r-G3,  Laramie  Peak. 

Later  Expeditions,— 69881,  60091,  Colorado ;  60386-87,  Wyoming. 

Not  obtained  by  Captain  Rayuolds'  Expedition. 

Mr.  Trippe  has  furnished  me  the  following  observations  made  in  Clear 
Creek  County,  Colorado :  "  Like  the  Pine  Grosbeak,  the  Crossbill  is  irreg- 
ularly distributed  throughout  the  county,  flocks  of  hundreds  being  occa- 
sionally seen,  while,  as  a  rule,  it  is  not  commonly  to  be  met  with  in  this 
part  of  the  mountains.  It  ranges  much  lower  than  the  former  bird,  breed- 
ing from  7,000  feet,  if  not  lower,  all  the  way  up  to  timber-line;  nesting,  as 
near  as  can  be  judged  from  the  appearance  of  the  young  birds,  iu  April 
and  May,  accoi-ding  to  the  elevation,  or  about  the  breaking  up  of  win- 
ter.   In  June  flocks  composed  of  young  and  old  may  be  seen  roving 
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throQgb  the  woods  occasiODally,  and  alighting  on  dead  limbs  and  tree 
tops,  where  their  bright  colors  a!id  noisy  chatter  are  sure  to  attract  the 
attention  of  passers-by.  They  are  not  at  all  shy,  and  sometimes  iilijrht 
in  trees  in  the  midst  of  large  towns.  Their  food  is  the  same  as  the  Pine 
Grosbeak's — the  seeds  of  pines,  birches,  &c. ;  and  as  they  sometimes 
alight  in  the  thickets  of  rose-bushes,  raspberries  and  other  shrubbery, 
they  probably  add  haws  and  berries  to  their  bill  of  fare.  In  June' I 
have  heard  it  sing  very  agreeably  ;  its  notes  are  much  like  those  of  the 
Pine  Grosbeak,  and  show  the  family  resemblance  which  runs  through 
the  songs  of  all  the  members  of  this  group  of  the  Fringillidw.  Among 
a  series  of  specimens,  some  will  be  found  having  much  larger  bills  than 
others,  showing  an  approach  to  var.  mexicana.  A  male,  taken  in  Bergen 
Park,  had  the  bill  0.78  in  length. 

The  eggs  of  this  species  are  four  or  five  in  number,  about  0.85  by  0.52 
in  size,  very  pale  greenish,  variously  marked  in"  dots  and  blotches,  with 
di^'erent  shades  of  lilac  and  purplish  brown.  Dr.  Brewer  notes  a  nest 
taken  in  Vermont,  early  in  March,  when  the  ground  was  covered  with 
snow,  from  the  upper  branch  of  a  leafless  elm.  '*The  birds  were  very 
tame  and  fearless,  refusing  to  leave  their  eggs,  and  had  to  be  several 
times  taken  otf  by  hand."  Even  after  the  nest  had  been  taken  in  hand 
the  bird  resumed  its  place  upon  it. 

LOXIA  LEUCOPTERA,  Gm. 

Whlte-wlnged  Crossbill. 

iMda  leucopteray  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  844.— Bp.,  8yD.  1828,  117.— Bp.,  Am.  Orn.  if, 
— .— Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B  A.  ii,  1831,  263.— Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1832,  540.— Aud.,  Oid. 
Biog.  iv,  1838,  467,  pi.  364  ;  Syu.  1839,  129 ;  B.  Am.  iii,  1841, 190,  pi.  201.— GiR., 
B.  L.  I.  1844,  131.— Bp.,  Consp.  Av.  i.  1850,  527.— Reinh.,  Ibis,  iii,  1861,  8 
(Greenland).— Gould,  B.  Gr.  Brit,  v,  1864,  pi.  —  (England).— La wr.,  Ann.  Lye. 
N.  Y.  viii,  1866,  28a— Finsch,  Abh.  Nat.  iii,  1872,  55  (Alaska).- B.  B.  &  R.,  N. 
A.  B.  i,  1874,  488,  pi.  23,  f.  2,  3. 

Cnrviroatra  hucoptera,  WiLS.,  Am.  Orn.  iv,  1811,  48,  pi.  31,  f.  3.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 427.— 
Wheat.,  Ohio  Agric.  Rep.  1860,  — .— Havd.,  Rep.  186'^,  165.— Allen,  Pr.  Ess^ 
Inst,  iv,  1864,  70.— Boar  dm.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  ix,  1862, 126  (Calais,  Me.,  breeding 
in  winter).- MclLWR.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1866,  88.— Couks,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1868, 
281.— TURNB.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869, 22.— Dall  &  Bann.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  lb69, 281.— 
Stev.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Snrv.  Ter.  1870,  464.— Mayn.,  Nat.  Guide,  1870,  111.— Mayn., 
Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xiv,  1871,  —.—Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870, 149  (not  in  California).— 
COUE8,  Key.  1872.  129,  fig.  76. 

Loxia  faU^vostray  Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  i,  1790,  371. 

Crucirosira  leucopteray  Brehm,  Naum.  i,  1853,  254,  f.  20.  ^ 

jHa6.— Northern  North  America,  from  ocean  to  ocean.  Sonth  in  winter  into  the 
United  States,  as  far  west  as  the  Rooky  Mountains  (no  United  States  Pacific  coast 
record).  Resident  in  Northern  New  England  ;  breeding  in  winter,  and,  according  to 
Audndon,  breeding  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey.  Wyoming  in  summer.  South 
ordinarily  to  Philadelphia.  Greenland,  one  instance.  Accidental  in  Europe.  (See 
Hartino,  Man,  Brit.  Birds,  1872,  116.) 


List  qf  specimem 

, 

19152 
19153 

81 

78 

W.sideW.Riv.Mts. 
do 

June  5,  I860 
do.... 

F.V.Hayden. 
do 

6.25 
6.25 

10.50 
10.25 

3.25 
3.25 

Lieutenant  Wai^ren^s  Expedition. — 8964-65,  Laramie  Peak,  Angust  25, 1857. 
Later  JExptdtttow*.— 60639,  Box  Elder  Creek,  Wyoming,  August  21,  1870. 

Dr.  Hayden's  8i>ecimeD8  are  of  anusual  interest.  They  afiford  the  only 
record  I  have  been  able  to  find  of  the  occurrence  of  the  species  in  the 
United  States  west  of  the  Mississippi ;  while  the  dates  of  collection — 
June,  August — ^render  it  unquestionable  that  the  birds  breed  where  they 
were  procured.    Dr.  Brewer  describes  a  saucer-shaped  nest  of  lichens, 
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encased  in  spruce-twigs,  lined  with  hair  and  bark  shreds,  four  inches  in 
<}iameter,  with  a  cavity  an  inch  and  a  half  deep ;  the  egg  pale  blue, 
spattered  at  large  end  with  tine  dots  of  black  and  asliy-lilac  ^  the  size 
0.80  by  0.66.    It  was  taken  in  !New  Brunswick. 

It  is  remarkable  that  so  many  of  these  birds  should  have  been  taken 
in  Great  Britain  where,  however,  L.  americana  has  not  been  found.  Mr. 
Harting,  as  above  quoted,  enumerates  four  instances  in  which  they 
were  observed,  on  one  of  which  occasions  ''a  large  flock '^  made  its  a[>- 
pearance  near  Bantt',  in  1859.  He  also  says:  '*Some  years  since  Dr. 
Dewar,  of  Glasgow,  when  six  hundred  miles  off  Newfoundland,  ob- 
served a  number  of  these  birds  crossing  the  Atlantic  before  a  stiff 
westerly  breeze.  Many  alighted  on  the  rigging,  and  ten  or  twelve  were 
secured.'' 

LEUCOSTICTE  TEPHROCOTIS,  Sw. 
Gray-erowned  Flneh« 

a.  tephrocotis. 

Linaria  (LeucMtiote)  tephrocotis,  Sw.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831, 265,  pi.  50  (Saskatchewan,  May,  1827). 

Leuoosticte  tephrocotiSj  Sw.,  Classif.  B.  ii,  18;J7.--Bp.,  C.  A.  i,  1850, 536.— Bd.,  Stausbary'e 
Rep.  1862,  317  (Salt  Lake  City,  Utah).— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  430.— Stev.,  U.  S. 
Geol.  Sorv.  Ter.  1872, 464  (WyoniiDj;).- Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870, 174  (California).— 
Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872, 162  (Mt,  Lincoln,  Park  county.  Col.,  July,  breed- 
ing above  timber-line).— Co ues,  Key,  1872,  130.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  i,  1874, 
504,  pi.  23,  f.  8,  9. 

Erythrospiza  tephrocotis^  Bp.,  C.  &  G.  List,  18.38,  34.— Aud.,  Syn.  1839.— Aud.,  B.  Am.  iii, 
1841,  176,  pi.  198  (Swaineou's  type). 

Fringilla  tephrocotis,  Nutt.,  Man.  Orn.  ii.  1834,  App.  593.— Aud.,  Q.  B.  v,  1839, 232,  pi.  424. 

Leuoosticte  campesiriSy  Bd.,  in  Cooper's  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  163  (Colorado,  ffvmigk;  slightly 
approaching  the  next  var.). 

LcitcosHcte  tephrocotis  var.  campestris^  CoUES,  Key,  1872, 130.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  i,  1874, 
507,  pi.  23,  f.  7. 

Leucosiiete  tephrocotis  var.  aiutralis,  Allen,  Mss.  (luidsnmnier  plumage).* 

b.  grisdnucha. 

Passer  arctous  var.  y,  Pallas,  Zoog.  R.-A.  ii,  1811,  23. 

FrinjfWn  (Linaria)  griseinmha^  Buandt,  Bull.  Imp.  Acad.  St.  Peters.  1844,  36. 

Montffringilla  (Leuoosticte)  ffristinucha,  Bp.  &  Schl.,  Mon.  Lox.  1850,  35,  pi.  41. 

Afontifringilla  griseintusha,  Finsch,  Abb.  Nat  iii,  1872,  57  (Alaska). 

Lcucoelicte  griseinudia,  Bp.,  Consp.  Av.  i,  1850,  537.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  430.— Elliot,  B. 

N.  A.  pi.  11.— Dall  &  Banx.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  282,  pi.  28,  f.  2.— Coop., 

B.  Cal.  i,  1871,  161  (not  California,  but  Oonalashka  and  St.  George's,  Alaska).— 

Dall,  Pr.  Cal.  Acad.  Feb.  1873  (Ooualashka  Islaud). 
Leucosiiete  tephrocotis  var.  gHseinudm^  and  var.  littoralis,  Couks,  Key,  1872,  130,  352,  fig. 

77.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  i,  1874,  508,  507,  pi.  2:j,  f.  5,  6. 
Leucosticts  grisdgenys,  GouiJ),  P.  Z.  S.  1843, 104.— Gould,  Voy.  Sulphur,  i,  1844, 42,  pi.  22. 
Leucostictc  littoraUs,  Bd.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  318,  pi.  28,  f.  1.— Dall  &  Bann.,  ibid. 

282.— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870.  162  (Sitka,  British  Columbia  j  Fort  Simpson). 
Mmitifrvngilla  tittoraXis,  I^'mscu,  Abb.  Nat.  iii,  1872,  58  (Alaska). 

Hah. — ^Northwestern  North  America  and  Saskatchewan  to  the  Pacific.  South  to  Col- 
orado,' Utah,  and  Northern  California.  Yar.  griseinucha  from  the  Pacific  coast  from 
British  Columbia  northward,  and  Aleutian  Islands.    In  the  interior  to  Fort  Simpson. 

*  This  cannot  well  be  a  variety— if  it  is  anything  more  than  midsummer  plumage,  it 
is  a  good  species.  Mr.  Allen's  orfj^inals,  labelled  as  cited,  were  submitted  to  Prof. 
Baira  and  myself.  Pro£  Baird's  opinion  is  recorded  iu  his  work,  2.  o.;  my  own  is  here 
given.  In  the  Appendix  to  the  third  volume  of  his  work,  now  in  press,  however,  a  var. 
australiSf  in  which  I  do  not  concur,  will  be  recognized. 
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List  of  spedmeM. 


19255 

265 

19256 

241 

19257 

262 

19259 

266 

19262 

264 

19263 

267 

19264 

270 

19265 

244 

19266 

243 

19267 

246 

19268 

142 

19269 

247 

19270 

263 

19271 

269 

19273 

245 

19274 

246 

19258 

141 

19254 

268 

19260 

145 

19261 

143 

19272 

147 

Deer  Creek 

do 

do 

......  do ....... 

do 

, do 

do 

......do  — .... 

......  do  — . . . . 

do , 

do 

do 

do 

do , 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


Fob.  22, 1860 
Jan. 17, 1860 
Feb.  23, 1860 
Feb.  22, 1860 

do 

Mar.  7,1860 
Feb.  28, 1860 
Jan.  17, 1860 

do 

do 

Jan.  2,1860 
Jan.  17, 1H60 
Feb.  22, 1860 

do 

Jan.  17, 1860 

do 

Nov.  22, 1859 
Feb.  28, 1860 
Nov.  22, 1859 

do 

Nov.  21, 1859 


F.V.Hayden 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do , 

do 

do 

do 

do 

G.  H.  Trook.. 

do , 

do 

do 

do 


6.50 
6.50 
6.50 
6.00 
6.25 
6.25 


6.00 
6.50 
6.00 
6.JS0 
5.75 
6.25 
6.25 
6.50 
5.75 
6.50 
6.50 
6.50 
6.50 
6.50 


12.50 
12.50 
12.50 
11.00 
11.50 
12.50 


11.50 
11.75 
12.00 
12.50 
11.50 
11.75 
11.25 
12.00 
11.00 
12.50 
12.50 
12.50 
12.50 
12.50 


4.00 
4.50 
4.50 
4.00 
4.50 
4.50 


4.25 
4.00 
4.00 
3.75 
3.75 
4.25 
4.50 
4.00 
3.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4..50 
4.50 
4.50 


Later  Expeditions, — 60633,  Uintah  Mountains. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  results  of  Dr.  Hayden's  ornithological 
researches  is  the  discovery  that  this  highly-prized  bird,  hitherto  consid- 
ered so  rare,  is  abundant  in  the  Wind  River  Mountains,  where,  as  shown 
by  the  above  list,  numerous  specimens  were  procured  by  himself  and 
Mr.  Trook  in  the  winter  of  1859-'60.  Originally  described  from  the 
Saskatchewan,  the  same  specimen  afforded  the  subject  of  Audubon's 
plate,  and  tlie  subsequent  United  States  quotation  from  Great  Salt  Lake 
remained  single  until  the  present  discovery.  Since  this,  however,  thQ 
records  have  multiplied,  until  the  distribution  above  given  has  been  de- 
termined. In  January,  1802,  Dr.  C.  Wernigk  sent  the  bird  firom  Denver, 
Colorado,  to  the  Smithsonian ;  this  specimen  became  the  basis  of  the 
untenable  L.  ^^  campestris,^  In  the  birds  of  California,  Dr.  Cooper  states 
that  he  saw  a  specimen  brought  from  somewhere  east  of  Lake  Tahoe,  in 
Washoe.  '^They  were  said  to  be  plentiful  there  in  the  very  cold  winter 
of  186l-'62,  and  doubtless  visited  the  similar  country  east  of  the  North- 
ern Sierra  Nevada  within  this  State.''  It  remained,  however,  for  Mr. 
Allen  to  show  that  the  bird  breeds  in  the  United  States.  He  found  it, 
in  summer,  "common  above  the  timber-line  on  Mount  Lincoln  [Colorado] 
breeding  among  the  snow-fields."  He  also  mentions  other  specimens 
killed  at  Central  City,  Colorado,  in  March,  1869,  by  Mr.  F.  E.  Everett. 

Mr.  Allen's  specimens,  which  he  kindly  transmitted  to  me  for  exam- 
ination, differ  materially  from  any  previously-known  plumage  of  X.  teph- 
rocotiSy  as  he  himself  says  in  giving  a  careful  description  of  them  (op. 
cit.  162).  Not  to  duplicate  his  description,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  state 
here  that  the  peculiarities  lie  in  the  darkness  of  the  general  chocolate 
or  liver-brown ;  the  heightening  of  the  customary  rosy  to  crimson ;  the 
entire  absence  of  silvery-ash  on  the  head,  the  whole  crown  being  sooty 
blackish ;  and  in  the  black  instead  of  whitish  bill.  He  remarks  that, 
"  whether  they  represent  more  than  the  breeding  plumage  or  L.  tephro- 
cotiSj  or  a  well-marked  southern  form  of  that  species,  I  am  at  present 
uncertain,  being  without  summer  specimens  of  that  species."  I  have 
myself  no  don^t  whatever  that  they  represent  the  worn  midsummer 
state  of  the  breeding  plumage,  and  nothing  more.  Everything  seems 
*  to  indicate  this;  and  if  analogy  be  pertinent  in  the  case,  we  may  in- 
stance the  closely-allied  ^giothxis  linaria^  which  in  midsummer  often 
shows  a  pi-ecisely  parallel  condition. 
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Inspection  of  Swainson's  remarkably  faithful  plate  will  give  a  good 
idea  of  tbe  normal  condition  of  typical  tephrocotisr  with  which  all  the 
United  States  specimens  I  have  seen,  excepting  these  of  Mr.  Allen's, 
agree  perfectly.  We  have  just  seen  how  southern  individuals  at  least, 
under  certain  circumstances,  lose  the  hoary  ash  of  the  head  altogether. 
In  this  variability  of  the  ash  we  find  the  clue  to  the  correct  interpreta- 
tion of  some  northern  styles  that  have  been  currently  accepted  as  dis- 
tinct species.  In  the  extreme  case  of  griseinucha  (Brandt),  the  ash 
envelopes  nearly  the  whole  head,  including  the  chin,  leaving  only  a 
black  frontlet  of  varying  width.  Such  a  specimen  looks  quite  unlike 
typical  tepkrocotis^  and  would  certainly  be  held  a  distinct  species,  were 
the  intermediate  links  unknown.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  case;  in 
the  Smithsonian  series  alone,  which  I  have  examined,  we  find  almost 
every  imaginable  gradation  in  the  extent  of  the  ash,  so  that  it  becomes 
impossible  to  draw  a  dividing  line  anywhere.  It  is  necessary,  therefore, 
to  treat  griseinucha  as  a  variety  of  tephroeotis.  As  stated  in  the  Key 
(p.  352),  it  does  not  seem  to  be  necessary  to  recognize  more  than  one 
variety,  ^^campestris^^  of  Baird  being  referable  to  tephroeotis  proper,  and 
^^littaraW^  of  Baird  agreeing  sufficiently  with  var.  griseinucha. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe,  that  in  the  closely  allied  but  apparently 
distinct  species,  L.  arctoa  of  Siberia,  and  of  the  Kurile  and  Aleutian 
Islands,  a  great  part  of  the  plumage  takes  on  a  rosy-tinted,  silvery- 
ash  hue. 

We  have  little  information  respecting  the  habits  of  the  Gray-crowned 
Finch ;  they  probably  agree  in  the  main  with  those  of  Eed-poUs  and 
Linnets.  Mr.  Holdeu  gives  a  note  upon  this  subject,  and  one  also  bear- 
ing upon  the  dark  plumage  above  discussed.  Speaking  of  the  mount- 
ainous southeastern  extremity  of  Wyoming,  he  says :  "These  birds  are 
never  found  here  in  summer ;  they  come  in  small  flocks  in  the  coldest 
part  of  winter.  Their  food  is  small  seeds  and  insects.  I  have  found 
some  with  the  cro[)S  so  full  of  seeds  as  to  distort  the  birds.  They  be- 
come very  fat,  and  are  good  eating.  In  one  specimen,  a  young  male  I 
think,  the  plumage  is  almost  black — in  fact  it  is  black,  except  the  wings 
and  after-half  of  the  body." 

I  find  the  following  notes  in  Mr.  Trippe's  Mss. : 

"During  the  winter  I  saw  several  flocks  of  this  bird  near  Central 
City,  where  they  were  feeding  in  the  dry  gulches  and  about  gardens, 
acting  like  Lapland  Longspurs;  but  did  not  observe  them  elsewhere, 
though  I  looked  carefully  for  them  throughout  a  large  extent  of  country. 
During  summer  and  autumn  the  Gray-crowned  Finch  is  common  above 
timber-line,  where  it  breeds,  ranging  higher  than  the  Titlark,  and  being 
usually  found  in  the  vicinity  of  snow-fields  and  the  frozen  lakes  near 
the  summit  of  the  range.  It  is  rather  shy  in  such  localities,  though  ex- 
ceedingly tame  in  winter ;  its  flight  is  in  undulating  lines,  like  the  Cross- 
bilPs,  and  the  only  note  I  have  heard  it  utter  is  a  kind  of  *^churr,'  like 
the  call  of  the  Scarlet  Tanager.  In  the  latter  part  of  September  small 
flocks,  composed  of  one  or  two  families,  may  be  seen  together ;  and  still 
later  in  the  season  they  gather  into  large  flocks.  They  stay  above  tim- 
ber-line till  the  close  of  October  or  the  middle  of  November,  being  much 
hardier  than  the  Titlark ;  and  only  descend  when  driven  away  by  the 
furious  winter  storms.  •  #  #  #  Since  the  above  was  penned,  great 
flocks  of  the  Gray-crowned  Finch  have  appeared  near  Idaho  Springs. 
In  their  habits  and  actions  they  are  very  similar  to  the  Flectrophanes. 
They  are  perpetually  roving  from  place  to  place;  feed  upon  the  seeds  of 
weeds  and  grasses ;  and  are  never  at  rest  for  more  than  a  moment  at  a 
time,  constantly  whirling  about  in  close,  dense  masses,  like  so  many 
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Longspurs.  During  summer  there  is  no  ash  whatever  on  the  head; 
but  in  some  thirty*or  forty  specimens  killed  during  the  past  week  (De- 
cember) the  ash  is  present  in  every  one.  In  three  or  four  this  color  ex- 
tends below  the  eyes  and  over  the  cheeks :  and  in  two  it  embraces  the 
throat.  Bill,  black  in  summer,  yellow  in  winter  with  a  bhick  tip.'' 
Mr.  Dall  has  given  us  an  interesting  note  upon  var.  griseinucha: 
"This  species  abounds  on  the  Prybilov  and  Aleutian  Islands.  A 
number  of  specimens  were  obtained  on  St.  George's  in  August,  although 
they  were  pioulting  at  the  time.  •  •  ♦  *  This  beautiful  bird  had 
no  song  at  that  season  except  a  clear  chirp,  sounding  like  ^wiet-a-wSeta- 
wee-weet?  It  wa«  on  the  wing  a  great  part  of  the  time,  avoiding  alight- 
ing on  the  ground,  but  darting  rapidly  in  a  series  of  ascending  and  de- 
scending curves,  now  swinging  on  the  broad  top  of  an  umt^lliferous 
plant,  and  now  alighting  on  some  ledge  of  the  perpendicular  bluff, 
jumping  from  point  to  point,  and  seemingly  delighting  in  testing  its  own 
agility.  Their  nest  is  a  simple  hollow  on  one  of  these  ledges,  provided 
with  a  few  straws  or  bits  of  moss.  They  lay  four  white  eggs  in  May 
(0.97  by  0.67).  In  August  the  young  were  fully  fledged.  They  are 
granivorons,  apparently,  but  I  found  two  or  three  small  beetles  in  the 
crop  of  one  which  I  skinned." 

The  same  author's  later  article,  above  quoted,  is  as  follows:  "This  is 
one  of  the  most  abundant  small  birds  of  the  [Aleutian]  islands,  and  is 
especially  common  at  Oonalashka,  where  it  is  resident.  On  the  24th  of 
May  we  found  a  nest  situated  in  a  crevice  of  a  rocky  bank  on  the  shore 
of  Captain's  Harbor,  Oonalashka.  It  was  of  grass)  very  neatly  sewed 
together,  and  lined  with  fine  grass  and  a  few  feathers.  It  contained  five 
white  eggs  in  a  fresh  condition,  and  was  about  twelve  feet  above  the 
beach.  The  bird  was  most  common  on  the  grassy  banks  and  rocky 
bluffs  near  the  shore ;  I  do  not  remember  ever  having  seen  one  on  the 
higher  hills  or  mountains.    It  is  usually  found  singly  or  in  pairs." 

-SIGIOTHUS  LIKAEIA,  (Linn.)  Cab. 
Red'poll  Linnet. 

Fringilla  linaria,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766, 322.— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788, 917.— WiiA,  Am. 
Ofd.  iv,  41,  pi.  30,  f.  4  ;  ix,  126.— Temm.,  Man.  Orn.  1820,  373  {nee  1835).— Bp., 
Syn.  1828, 112.— Nutt.,  Man.  i,  ia32, 512.— AuD.,  Orn.  Biog.  iv,  1838,  533,  pi.  375. 

Fringilla  (Acantkis)  Hnaria,  Keys.  &  Blas.,  Wirbel.  Europ.  1840, 161. 

Paeeer  Unariaj  Pah..,  Zoog.  R.-A.  ii,  1811,  25. 

Spinus  UnaritiSj  KocB,  Syst.  Zool.  2;^. 

Linota  Unariaj  Bp.,  List,  1838,  34.— HoLBOftix,  Fn.  Groen.  1846,  29? 

Acantkis  linaria,  Bp.,  Consp.  i,  1850,  541.— Bp.  &  Sen.,  Mon.  Lox.  48,  pi.  52. 

jEgiothus  linmiua.  Cab.,  Mob.  Hein.  1851, 161.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 428.— CouES,  Pr.  Phila. 
AcjMl.  1861,  382.— Dall  &  Bank.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869, 281  (Alaska).— Coop., 
B.  Cal.  1870,  159.— CouES,  Key,  1872,  130,  pi.  3,  figs.  1,  2,  4,  5.— Mayn.,  Guide, 
1870,  110.— Stkv.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Snrv.  Ter.  1870,  464.— B.  B.  &  E.,  N.  A.  B.  i,  1874, 
493,  pi.  22,  f.  3,  5;  and  of  most  late  writers. 

Linaria  minor,  Sw.  &  KiCH.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  267.— AUD.,  Syn.  1839,  114 ;  B.  Am.  iii, 
1841,  122,  pi.  179.— GiR.,  B.  L.  I.  1844,  116.— Trippe,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  vi,  1871, 116 
(Minnesota). 

Fringilla  horealiSj  Vieill.,  Nouv.  Diet,  xxi,  341 ;  nee  Temm. 

Linnria  americana,  Maxim.,  J.  f.  O.  vi,  1858,  338. 

JEgiothu8  fmc€8C€nSy  CouES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1861,  222  (Labrador);  1861,  .380;  1869, 
186.— Elliot,  B.  N.  A.  pL  10.    (Midsummer  plumage.) 

^giotkua  linaria  var.  ftisceacena,  CouES,  Key,  1872, 131,  pi.  3,  f.  3. 

ITa^.- The  typical  form  in  North  America,  fh)m  Atlantic  to  Pacific,  ranging  irregu- 
larly southward,  in  flocks,  in  winter,  to  the  Middle  States  (sometimes  a  little  oeyond) 
and  corresponding  latitudes  in  the  West.  No  late  record  of  breeding  in  the  United 
■States.    ("Breeds  in  Maine,  Nova  Scotia,"  &c.,  Audubon^) 

Not  obtained  by  the  earlier  Expeditions. 

Later  jEacpediHoiw.— 60977-88,  various  Wyoming  localities. 
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I  am  now  inclined  to  tbe  opinion,  that  my  ^g.  fuscescem,  originally  described  from 
Labrador  as  a  distinct  species,  and  snbsequently,  in  the  Key,  reduced  to  a  variety,  will 
finally  prove  to  have  been  based  merely  upon  the  midsummer  plumage  of  ordinary 
linaria.  At  this  season  the  whole  plnmai^e  becomes  much  darker — partially  as  a  me- 
chanical eflfect  of  the  wearing  away  of  the  lighter  edgings  of  the  feathers — the  bill 
blackens,  and  the  naaal  plumules  are  somewhat  deficient.  This  would  correspond  pre- 
cisely with  the  now  determined  summer  condition  of  Leucostieie  tephrocotis.  Var. 
exiltpcs  is  better  marked ;  it  appears  to  consist  of  the  more  nearly  stationary  individu- 
als, this  particular  form  havmg  been  rarely,  if  ever,  observed  in  the  United  States. 
The  small  size  of  the  bill  and  feet,  heavy  nasal  plumulWy  and  hoariness  of  plumage,  all 
indicate  a  boreal  race.  By  those  who  separate  the  Greenland  ** caneacens^*  as  a  species, 
ejdlipes  is  rated  as  a  variety  of  the  latter  rather  tl)iin  of  Unaria  ;  but  the  Greenland  bird 
may  be  merely  one  link  iu  a  chain,  rather  better  marked  than  usual,  in  consequence  of 
its  isolation  and  continual  subjection,  for  an  indefinite  period,  to  special  modifying  in- 
fluences.   The  synonymy  of  exilipee  is  as  follows : 

Linota  horealis^  Bp.,  List,  1838,  34, 

Fringilla  horealis,  Aud.,  Orn.  Biog.  v,  1839,  87,  pi.  400 ;  nee  Vieill. 

lAnaria  borealis,  Aud.,  B.  Am.  iii,  1841, 120,  pi.  178 ;  neo  Tomm. 

.^giothua  eancsoenSy  Ross,  Ediub.  Phil.  Journ.  1861, 163 ;  ncc  Auct. 

JEgiothiis  exilipcSy  CoUES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1861,  385 ;  1869,  187.— Elliot,  B.  N.  A.  pi.  9. 

^giothuB  linaria  var.  exiUpes,  Coues,  Key,  1872,  131,  pi.  3,  f.  6. 

JEgiothus  canescens  var  cxilxpcs,  Ridgw.,  Mss.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  i,  1874, 493,  pi.  22,  f.  2. 

In  Minnesota,  according  to  Mr.  Trippe,  '*the  Lesser  Ked-poll  appears 
in  vast  numbers  about  tbe  middle  of  October,  and  remains  during  tbe 
entire  winter,  proceeding  northward,  however,  some  weeks  before  the 
Snow  Buntings  and  Longspnrs.'^  Tbe  Red-poll  lay§  four  or  five  eggs  of 
a  pale  bluish- green  color,  speckled  chiefly  in  a  wreath  round  the  large 
end  with  confluent  blotches  of  pale-reddish  brown,  purplish-brown,  and 
a  few  darker- brown  tints.  Sometimes  an  e^gg  is  obsoletely  freckled  all 
over  with  pale  reddish-brown.  The  size  is  about  0.70  by  0.50.  Great 
numbers  were  observed,  and  many  specimens  secured,  by  Lieutenant 
Mullan's  Expedition,  while  surveying  for  a  military  road  from  Walla- 
Walla  to  Fort  Bridger.  Like  other  species  of  this  roving  tribe,  the  Red- 
poll may  be  expected  to  occur  in  winter,  at  irregular  periods,  throughout 
the  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  Missouri  region.  A  consider- 
able flock  made  their  appearance  at  Fort  Randall,  Dakota,  in  the  early 
part  of  March,  and  remained  for  several  days. 

The  same  gentleman  writes  me  that  he  saw  large  flocks,  in  the  latter 
part  of  iN'ovember,  in  Western  Kansas  and  Eastern  Colorado,  feeding  on 
the  seeds  of  various  prairie  weeds.  In  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado, 
it  is  "abundant  in  winter  and  spring,  ranging  from  the  foot-hills  up  to 
10,000  feet,  and  probably  somewhat  higher.  The  Lesser  Redpoll  haunts 
the  willow  and  alder  thickets  along  the  brooks,  and  also  the  poplar 
groves  on  the  hill-sides.  About  the  middle  of  April  it  disappears,  re- 
turning late  in  November  or  December.'^ 

CHRYSOMITRIS  PmUS,  (Wils.)  Bp. 

Pine  Linnet. 

Fnngiaa  mnus,  Wils.,  Am.  Orn.  il,  1810, 133,  pi.  17,  f.  1.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  111.— Nutt., 
Man.  i,  1832,  511.— Aud.,  Orn.  Biog.  ii,  18:^,  455 ;  v,  509 ;  pi.  180. 

Unaria  pinus,  Aud.,  Sjn.  1839, 117 ;  B.  Am.  iii,  1841, 125,  pi.  180.— Gik.,  B.  L.  1. 1844, 115, 

Chryeomitria  pinuSj  Bp.,  List,  1838, 33 ;  Consp.  Av.  i,  1850, 515.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 425.— 
Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860, 197  (summer).— Ha  yd.,  Rep.  1862, 165.— 
ScL.  &'  Salv.,  p.  Z.  S.  1869,  362  (city  of  Mexico).— Sumich,  Mem.  Bost.  Soc. 
i,  1869,  550  (plateau  and  alpine  region  of  Vera  Cruz).— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870, 
173.— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872, 176  (mountains  of  Colorado,  up  to  timber- 
line,  in  summer,  doubtless  breeding).— Aiken,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1872, 199  (Wyo- 
ming).—Me«r.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1872,  679.— Finsch,  Abh.  Nat.  iii,  1872, 
60  (Alaska).- Coues,  Key,  1872, 131,  pi.  3,  f.  11, 12— B.  B.  &  K.,  N.  A.  B.  i,  1874, 
480,  pi.  22,  f.  16 ;  also  of  late  local  writers. 

CkrymmitriB  maaroptera,  Dubus,  Esquisses  Orn.  pi.  23.— Bp.,  Consp.  Av.  i,  1850,  515 
(Mexico ;  no  tangible  characters). 
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-HTod.— North  America  generally.  United  States  chiefly  in  winter,  in  roving  flocks, 
but  breeds  down  to  sea-level,  as  far  south  at  least  as  Massachusetts  (Coues,  Pr.  Ess. 
Inst.  V,  1868,  280 ;  Mayn.,  Nat.  Guide,  1870,  110),  and  in  alpine  regions  much  further. 
South  along  the  Rocky  Mountains  into  Mexico. 

Lieutenant  Warren^a  Expedition, — 5393-94,  Little  Missouri  River  (September). 

Later  Expeditions. — 62339-40,  Idaho,  in  July  and  August.  • 

Not  obtained  by  Captain  Raynolds'  Expedition. 

The  erratic  movements  of  this  species,  according  to  exigencies  of  the 
weather  and  consequent  scarcity  of  food,  render  it  difficult  to  define  its 
limits  with  precision.  It  sometimes  appears  in  localities  where  it  was 
before  unknown,  and  at  unwonted  times. 

Prof.  Sumichrast  states  {L  c.)  that  it  is  found  in  the  alpine  region  of 
Vera  Cruz  to  the  height  of  2,000  metres,  and  that  he  thinks  it  does  not 
descend  below  1,000  metres. 

In  Colorado,  according  to  Mr.  Trippe,  "the  Pine  Finch  is  not  very 
common.  It  breeds  from  7,000  feet  up  to  timber-line.  I  did  not  observe 
this  species  during  winter,  but  think  it  probably  remains  nearly  station- 
ary, like  the  Pine  Grosbeak  and  Red  Crossbill.  It  frequents  the  pine 
trees  principally,  but  often  descends  to  the  weeds  and  thistles,  acting 
precisely  like  the  Yellow-bird.  In  spring  it  sings  very  agreeably,  very 
much  like  the  latter  bird,  but  in  a  lower  voice  5  and  like  it,  has  the  habit 
of  singing  in  a  lively,  rambling  sort  of  way,  for  an  hour  or  more  at 
a  time."  The  eggs  of  this  species  are  pale  greenish,  speckled  with  rusty- 
brown,  0.70  by  0.50.  •  Dr.  Brewer  describes  a  neat  nest  of  pine  twigs 
lined  with  hair. 

CHRYSOMITRIS  TRISTIS,  (Linn.)  Bp. 
American  Goldflncli;  ThisUe-bird;  Tellow-blrd. 

Fringilla  tristridj  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  17C6, 320.— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788, 907.— W1L8.,  Am. 
Orn.  i,  1808,  20,  pi.  1,  f.  2.— Bp.,  Am.  Orn.  i,  p.  57,  pi.  8,  f.  4.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828, 
111.— AuD.,  Orc.'Biog.  i,  1831,  172;  v,  510 ;  pi.  33.— Nutt.,  Man.  i,  ia32,  507. 

Cardudis  triatis,  Bp.,  Obs.  Wils.  1825,  No.  96.— Aud.,  Syn.  1839, 110 :  B.  Am.  iii,  1841, 129, 
pi.  181.— GiR.,  B.  L.  I.  1844,  117.-^Maxim.,  J.  f.  O.  vi,  1858,  281. 

Chryaomitris  tristiSy  Bp.,  List,  1838, 33 :  Consp.  Av.  i,  1850, 517.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 421.— 
Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wasli.  Ter.  1859,  197.— Allen,  BuH.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872, 
176.— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1871.  167.— Stev.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Snrv.  Ter.  1870,  464.— 
Merr.,  ibid.  187%  679.— Aiken,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1872, 199  (Wyoming).— Coues, 
Key,  1872, 131,  pi.  3,  £  7,  8,  9, 10.— B.  B.  &  K.,  N.  A.  B.  i,  1874,  471,  pl.-22,  f.  7, 8; 
and  of  late  writers  generally. 

Astragalinus  tristisj  Cab.,  Mus.  Hein.  i,  1851, 159.— Allen,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iv,  1864,  69. — 
Coues,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1868,  280.— Russ,  J.  f.  O.  1871, 19. 

Carduelia  americana,  Sw.  <&  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  268. 

Hah, — North  America  generally. 

Lieutenant  Warren^ e  Expedition. — 4824-25,  Running  Water ;  4659,  Fort  Pierre;  5391, 
Fort  Lookout ;  5392,  B]a<;kfoot  country. 
Later  jE^xpdi^ona.— 60388-91,  60976,  "Wyoming ;  61666-67,  62335-38,  Utah  and  Idaho. 
Not  obtained  by  Captain  Raynolds'  Expedition. 

The  e^g  is  white,  with  a  rosy  blash  when  fresh,  and  usually  the  faint- 
est possible  bluish  hue  when  blown.  The  size  is  about  0.65  by  0.52. 
The  eigg  of  C.  lawrencei  is  not  distinguishable,  but  may  average  rather 
smaller.    The  habits  of  both  species  are  essentially  the  same. 

CHRYSOMITEIS  PSALTRIA,  (Say)  Bp. 

Arkansas  Goldfincb;  Mexican  Siskin. 

a.  psaltria. 

.1.6,f.3; 
J,  pi.  3a 
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Ckrjfscmitris  psaltria,  Bp.,  List,  1838,  33 ;  Consp.  i,  1850,  516.— Gamb.,  Journ.  Pbila. 
Acad,  i,  1847,  52.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  422.— Cass.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1865,  93.— 
CouES,  ibid.  1866,  80.— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  1870, 168.— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872, 
178  (Kaii8a8(t)  and  Utah).-CoUES,  Key,  Oct.  1872, 132.— Ridgw.,  Am.  Journ. 
iv,  Deo.  1872,  454.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  i,  1874,  474,  pi.  22,  f.  9, 10. 

b.  arizonw. 

Chryaamiiria  mexicana  var.  arizoncBy  Coues,  Pr.  Ph.  Ac.  1866, 82.— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870, 170. 

Chryaomitris  paaltria  var.  arizonce,  Coces,  Key,  Oct.  1872,  132,  fig.  72.— Ridgw.,  Am. 

Journ.  iv,  Dec.  1872,  454.-B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  i,  1874,  47^  pi.  22,  f.  11. 

c.  mexicana. 

Carduelia  mexicana^  Sw.,  Phil.  Mag.  i,  1827,  435.— Wagler,  Isis,  1831,  526. 

Chryaamitria  mexicana,  Bp.,  List,  1838,  33 ;  Consp.  i,  1850,  516.— Scl.,  P.  Z.  S.  1855,  65 ; 
1856,  303  (Cordova);  1858,  303  (Oaxaca);  1850,  365,  380;  Cat.  1862,  124.-Scl. 
&  Salv.,  Ibis,  1859, 19  (Guatemala) ;  1860,  :i4.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 423.— Lawr., 
Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  1861,  :«1  (Panama).— Cass.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1865, 93.— Coces, 
ibid.  1866,  82.— Sumich.,  Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  i,  1869, 550  (Vera  Cruz).— Salv.,  P.  Z. 
S.  1870, 190  (Veragua). 

Aatragalintia  mexicanua,  Cab.,  Mus.  Hein.  i,  1851, 159 ;  J.  f.  O.  1861,  7  (Costa  Rica). 

Chryaomitria  paaltria  var.  mexicana^  Coues,  Key,  Oct.  1872,  133,  fig.  80.— Ridgw.,  Am. 
Journ.  iv,  Dec.  1872,  4.55.-B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  i,  1874,  478,  pi.  22,  f.  12, 13. 

(t)  FringiUa  catotolj  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  914  (probably,  but  indeterminableV 

FHngilla  melanoxanthay  Light.— Wagler,  Isis,  18t55,  525  {  =  Cocozton,  Herdan). 

FnngiUa  texenaiaj  GiR.,  B.  Tex.  1841,  pi.  5,  f.  1  (type  examined). 

d.  Columbiana. 

Chryaam»,tria  coUmbianOj  Lafrbs.,  Rev.  Zool.  1843,  292.— Scl.,  P.  Z.  S.  1855,  759.— Bd., 

B.  N.  A.  1858,  423.— Cass.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1865,  93.— Sumich.,  Mem.  Bost.  Soc. 

i,  1869,  550. 
Aatragalinua  columUanua,  Cab.,  Mus.  Hein.  i,  1851,  159. 
(I)  Chryaomitria  nana^  Bp.,  Consp.  i,  1850,  516  (  $ ,  indeterminable,  but  probably  this 

variety,  to  judge  from  locality — "Columbia"). 
Chryaomitria  xanthogaatra,  DUBUS,  Bull.  Acad.  Belg.  xxii,  1855,  150. 
Chryaomitria  mexicana  var.  columbiana,  Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  82. 
Chryaomitria  paaltria  var.  Columbiana^  Coues,  Key,  Oct.  1872,  133  (in  text). — Ridgw., 

Am.  Journ.  iv,  Deo.  1872,  455.— B.  B.  &  li.,  N.  A.  B.  i,  1874,  471. 

Sab. — ^The  typical  form  from  the  Sontheyi  Rocky  Mountain  region,  and  somewhat 
eastward.  West  to  the  Pacific.  North  at  least  to  the  sources  of  the  Platte.  In  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona,  shades  insensibly  into  var.  arizonw;  this  merges  into  var.  mexi- 
cana, of  all  Mexico ;  and  this  into  the  Central  American  var.  columbtana. 

Not  noticed  by  the  Expeditions. 

The  Arkansas  Goldfinch  is  only  known  to  occur  along  the  south- 
ern border  of  the  Missouri  region,  about  the  sources  of  the  Platte 
(near  40O).  Mr.  Allen,  indeed,  queries  it  from  Middle  Kansas,  where  it 
will  probably  be  found,  but  his  observations  lacked  certainty.  He 
found  it  at  Ogden,  Utah.  It  is  not  mentioned  by  Prof.  Snow,  nor  by 
Messrs.  Holden  and  Aiken.  I  found  it  common  in  Northern  Arizona 
from  the  latter  part  of  April  until  toward  October,  in  shrubby  ravines 
and  weedy  places,  feeding  on  buds  and  seeds,  in  flocks,  much  in  the 
manner  of  the  common  Thistle-bird.  The  male,  as  in  this  last,  takes  on 
a  plumage  like  that  of  the  female,  in  August.  These  birds  were  mostly 
very  like  true  psaltria,  showing  the  approach  to  var.  mexicana  much  less 
than  those  I  noticed  along  the  Rio  Grande  and  near  Fort  Wingate,  New 
Mexico,  where  specimens  were  secured,  in  high  breeding  dress,  with 
only  a  trace  of  olive  on  the  black  of  the  upper  parts. 

The  nidification  of  this  species  is  similar  to  that  of  0.  trisits^  and  the 
eggs  are  not  distinguishable  from  those  of  the  latter.  An  account  of  the 
habits  of  the  Arizona  variety,  from  my  observations  in  the  West,  will 
be  found  in  Prof.  Baird's  work,  above  cited. 
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PLECTROPHANES  NIVALIS,  (Linn.)  Meyer. 
Snow  Banting;  Snow-flake. 

Emheriza  nivalis^  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766, 308  (according  to  Grav,  type  of  the  genus).— 
FoRST.,  Philos.  Trans.  Ixii,  1772,  403.— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  178y,  868.— Lath.,  Ind. 
Oru.  i,  1790,  397.— WiLS.,  Am.  Oru.  iii,  1811,  86,  pi.  21,  fig.  2.— Bp..  Syn.  1828, 
103.— Nu'iT.,  Man.  i,  1832,  458.— AuD.,  Oru.  Biog.  ii,  18:M,  515;  v,  496  j  pi.  189. 

Emheriza  (Plectrophanus)  nivaliSf  Bp.,  Obs.  Wils.  1825,  No.  89.— Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A. 
ii,  1831,247. 

Pledrophanus  nivalis,  Meyer,  and  authors  generally.— Bp.,  List,  1838,  37. — AuD.,  Syn. 
18:59 :  B.  Am.  iii,  55,  pi.  155.— Gin.,  B.  L.  I.  1844,  97.— Maxim.,  J.  f.  O.  vi,  1H58, 
345.— Bd.,  B.  N.  a.  1858,  432.— CouKS  «fc  Prent.,  Smiths,  liop.  for  1861  (18()2), 
411  (Washington,  D.  C.).— Allen,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iv,  I86'»,  70  (breediug  in  1862 
near  Springfield,  Mass.). — Newb.,  Ibis,  1865, 502  (Spitzbergen.)— Dall  &  Bann., 
Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869, 282  (Alaska,  breeding).— Tuunii.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869, 22  (**of 
frequent  occurrence,"  Dec.  to  Mar.).— Mayn,,  Guide,  1870,  ll'J  (Massachu- 
setts).— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870, 177  (does  not  state  it  has  occurred  in  California). — 
Trippe,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  vi,  1871,  116  (Minnesota,  Nov.  to  May).— Allen,  Bull. 
M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872,  177  (Kansas).— Finsch,  Abh.  Nat.  iii,  1872,  54  (Alaska).— 
CouES,  Key,  1872,  133.— B.  B.  &  R..  N.  A.  B.  i,  1874,  512,  pi.  24,  f.  2. 

Emheriza  imntana,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  867.— Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  i,  1790,  398. 

Emhenza  musfclina,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  867. 

Evihei'iza  glacialiSj  Lath.,  Ind.  Oru.  i,  1790,  398. 

HoriiilanuH  glacialis  et  montanus,  Leach,  Cat.  1816,  15, 16. 

Flectrophanes  horcaliSj  mantanus,  must^ilinuSj  Brehm,  V.  D.  305,  306. 

Rah. — Arctic  America  and  Greenland,  and  corresponding  latitudes  in  the  Old  World. 
Irregularly  southward  in  winter  in  the  United  States,  to  about  35^,  in  roving  flocks. 
Washington,  D.  C.    Georgia.    Ohio.    Illinois.    Kentucky.    Kansas.    Deer  Creek. 

List  of  specimens. 
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The  Snow-flake  is  extremely  abundant  in  tbe  Missouri  rejj^ion  in  win- 
ter. They  reached  Fort  Eandall  November  15,  1872,  after  a  severe 
cold  snap  with  a  light  snow-fall,  and  as  I  write  (January,  1873),  great 
numbers  are  swirling  over  the  ground  around,  and  in  the  fort.  They 
keep  pretty  closely  in  flocks  numbering  from  a  dozen  or  so  to  several 
hundred,  and,  though  they  spread  over  the  ground  a  good  deal  in  run- 
ning about  after  seeds,  they  fly  compactly,  and  wheel  all  together.  In 
their  evolutions  they  present  a  pretty  sight,  and  have  a  not  disple^ising 
stridulent  sound,  from  mingling  of  the  weak  chirrups  from  so  many 
throats.  They  are  quite  unsuspicious,  trooping  about  our  very  door- 
steps in  search  of  food,  unconscious  of  real  danger  ;  but  their  natural 
timidity,  as  well  as  restlessness,  is  so  great,  that  they  seem  to  constantly 
take  causeless  alarm,  scurrying  off  in  an  instant,  but,  pKiihaps,  only  to 
return  to  tbe  same  spot  immediately.  They  are  readily  approached 
within  a  few  feet,  and  as  readily  tiiken  with  horsehair  snares,  in  box- 
traps,  or  by  other  simple  devices.  They  do  not  appear  to  suffer  with 
the  cold,  although  the  thermometer  has  been  down  to  30^  below  zero  ; 
those  that  I  secured  were  in  good  condition,  and  proved  excellent  eat- 
ing. Their  crops  were  usually  found  crammed  with  the  small  seeds  of 
a  plant  that  grows  here  in  profusion.  It  may  not  be  generally  known 
that  these  little  Sparrows  have  a  definitely  circumscribed  dilation  of  the 
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oesophagus,  id  all  intents  and  purposes  a  true  crop.  I  am  familiar  with 
the  appearance  presented  by  the  capacious  and  distensible  gullets  of 
birds  of  the  geuu^  Chrysomitris,  when  full  of  seeds ;  but  this  appears 
altogether  different.  Happening  to  be  skinning  some  Sharp-tailed 
Grouse  at  the  same  time,  it  struck  me  that  the  Snow-bird  had  the  pro- 
portionally larger  crop  of  the  two.  In  six  or  eight  iodividuals  exam- 
ined, this  organ  always  lay  completely  to  the  right  side,  partly  in  the 
depression  between  the  one  of  the  legs  of  the  furcula,  but  mostly  pro- 
tuberant ;  it  pushed  out  so  far,  when  completely  distended,  as  to  make  the 
contour  of  the  bird  outside  the  feathers  noticeably  uusymmetrical.  It 
is  capable  of  holding  a  fair  tea-spoonful  of  seeds.  At  this  season  the 
bill  is  yellowish,  usually  black-tipped,  instead  of  entirely  black  ;  it  dries 
to  a  brownish  shade.  Warm  brown  clouds  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  upper 
parts;  mixes  with  black  of  the  back  ;  it  is  darkest  on  the  crown,  where 
often  quite  blackish  5  usually  forms  a  marked  auricular  patch  and  pecto- 
ral collar,  with  more  or  less  wash  along  the  sides,  leaving  the  rest  of  the 
under  parts  white.  Specimens  of  course  vary  interminably  in  amount 
of  brown  cloudiug,  but  the  pattern  just  mentioned,  or  a  tendency  to 
form  such  a  pattern,  may  almost  invariably  be  seen. 

The  general  southward  dispersion  of  the  species  in  winter  may  be 
gathered  from  the  above.  Of  its  breeding  in  the  United  States  I  have 
found  but  two  records.  One  is  that  given  by  Audubon  (p.  56).  He 
says  a  nest  was  found  on  a  declivity  in  the  White  Mountains  of  New 
Hampshire,  in  July,  1831 ;  it  was  described  to  him  as  being  fisfed  on 
the  ground  among  low  bushes,  and  formed  like  that  of  the  Song  Spar- 
row's ;  and  that  it  contained  young.  Mr.  Allen,  on  the  authority  of  Mr. 
O.  W.  Bennett,  says  that  a  pair  spent  the  summer  of  1862,  and  reared 
their  young,  at  Springfield,  Massachusetts. 

At  Fort  Kandall,  the  birds  disappeared  during  some  open  weather 
early  in  March,  but  came  back  with  a  severe  snow  storm  some  weeks 
afterward,  and  were  seen  until  April,  They  occasionally  alight  in  troops 
on  the  roofs  of  sheds  and  houses,  or  string  along  fences.  I  have  but 
rarely  seen  them  on  trees.  When  in  this  position  they  do  not  seem  to 
be  easy  or  even  comfortable.  They  sit  still,  apparently  busy  balancing; 
on  attempting  to  change  their  position  they  move  awkwardly,  seem- 
ingly as  if  afraid  they  would  fall,  putting  one  foot  down  after  the  other, 
and  recovering  a  laps?  with  aflutter  of  the  wings.  Their  feet  evidently 
do  not  grasp  small  twigs  with  security. 

The  few  nests  of  the  Snow-flake  I  have  seen  were  built  with  a  great 
quantity  of  a  kind  of  short  curly  grass  which  grows  in  the  Arctic 
regions,  mixed  with  moss,  the  whole  forming  a  very  substantial  struc- 
ture, with  wails  an  inch  or  more  thick,  and  a  small,  deep  cavity.  This 
is  warmly  lined  with  a  quantity  of  large  feathers,  from  some  water- 
fowl. They  are  built  on  the  ground,  often  covered  and  hidden  by  tus- 
socks of  grass  or  even  slabs  of  rock.  The  eggs  are  exceedingly  variable 
in  coloration  as  well  as  size.  Thus,  one  measures  0.65  by  0.70,  and  another 
0.97  by  0.G2 ;  an  average  is  about  0.90  by  0.65.  The  ground  is  white  or 
whitish,  in  some  instances  flecked  all  over  with  neutral  tint  shell- 
markings,  overlaid  by  deep  brown  spots  and  scratches,  especially  at 
the  butt.  In  other  cases  the  former  are  wanting  and  we  have  a  heavy 
wreath  of  confluent  blotches  of  dull  brown  around  the  larger  end ;  and 
again  the  whole  surface  may  be  obscurely  mottled  with  pale  chocolate. 
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PLECTEOPHANES  LAPPONICUS,  (Linn.)  Selby. 

Lapland  Longspor. 

Fringilla  lapponim,  Linn.,  Svst.  Nat.  i,  1766, 317.— FonsT.,  Philos.  Trans.  Ixii,  1772, 404. 

Emberiza  Inpponioay  Nilss.,  Orn.  Luec.  i,  157. — Bp.,  Am.  Orn.  i,  53,  pi.  13,  f.  1. — Bp.,  Syn. 
1828, 440.— NUTT.,  Man.  i,  1832,  463.— AuD..  Orn.  Biog.  iv,  1H38,  473,  pi.  365. 

Emberiza  {Plectrophanes)  lapponioa,  Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  248,  pi.  48. 

Plectrophanea  lapponica^  Selby,  Linn.  Trans,  xv,  156,  pi.  1. — Bp.,  List,  1838,  36.— AuD., 
Syn.  1839,  98 ;  B.  Am.  iii,  1841,  50,  pi.  152.— gTir.,  B.  L.  L  1844,  99.— Bd.,  B.  N. 
A.  1858,  433.— Wheat.,  Ohio  Agrio.  Rep.  1860  (Ohio.)— Boakdm.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc. 
ix,  1862, 126  (Calais,  Me.,  in  wmter  onlv.  not  common).— Verr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst, 
iii,  158.— MclLWB.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1866,  89  (Hamilton,  C.  W.,  until  May).— 
COUES,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iv,  1868,  281.— Turnb.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  42  (very  rare,  in 
severe  winters  only). — Dall  &  Bann.,  Tt.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  283  (Alaska, 
breeding).— Ma YN.,  Nat.  Guide,  1870, 112  (Ipswich,  Mass.,  with  P.  nivalia  and 
F.  alpeatris).— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  178  (but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  ever 
been  foand  in  California).— Mayn.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xiv,  1871,  115  (Minnesota, 
until  May,  and  probably  breeds).— Finsch,  Abh.  Nat.  iii,  1872,  54  (Alaska). — 
COUBS,  Key,  1872,  133,  fig.  81.— B.  B.  &.  R.,  N.  A.  B.  i,  1874,  515,  pi.  24,  f.  7. 

Cmtrophancs  lapponioa,  Kaup,  Sk.  Ent.  Eur.  Thierw.  1829.— Cab.,  Mus.  Heiu.  1851, 
127.— Allen,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iv,  1864,  84. 

Fringilla  calcurata,  Pallas.,  Itin.  ii,  App.  710. 

Emberiza  calcarata,  Temm.,  Man.  1815, 190. 

Plcctraphanes  calcarata,  Meyer,  Tasch.,  Dents.  57.— BoiE,  Isis,  1822,  554. 

Centrophanea  calcarata,  Gray,  List,  Gen.  of  B.,  App.  1842,  11. 

Hob. — A  species,  like  P.  nivalis,  of  circumpolar  distribution ;  in  this  country  inhabits 
all  th^  arctic  regions,  coming  south  in  winter  to  Philadelphia,  Kentucky  (Audubon), 
Illinois  (Ridgway),  Kansas  (Cooper),  and  Colorado  (Trippe),  Not  yet  observed  in  the 
United  States  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Not  known  to  breed  in  the  United  States, 
and  very  rarely  found  in  full  plumage  in  the  United  States. 


List  of  specimens. 
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The  general  southward  extension  of  this  species  is  seen  from  the  above 
remarks.  Although  inchided  by  Dr.  Cooper  in  the  Birds  of  California, 
I  do  not  know  that  it  has  ever  been  taken  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  the 
United  States,  nor  indeed  anywhere  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Dr. 
Hayden-s  specimens,  above  enumerated,  probably  represent  the  south- 
westernmost  record  to  date.  I  find  no  quotations  for  the  Atlantic  States 
beyond  Pennsylvania.  It  appears  to  extend  furthest  south  in  the  inte- 
rior; it  was  observed  in  large  flocks  in  Kentucky  by  Audubon.  Mr. 
Trippe's  notice  is  interesting  as  indicating  the  probable  breeding  of  the 
bird  in  Minnesota.  He  says  it  comes  there  about  the  middle  of  Septem- 
ber and  remains  until  December,  when  it  moves  southward,  and  its  place 
is  supplied  by  the  Snow  Bunting ;  and  that  it  is  very  abundant  in  South- 
ern Iowa  in  the  depth  of  winter  and  in  early  spring.  He  has  since 
informed  me  that  a  large  flock  was  seen  by  him  in  the  Middle  Park, 
Colorado,  in  the  latter  part  of  October.  Messrs.  Dall  and  Bannister 
report  it  as  very  abundant  in  Alaska,  where  it  arrives  the  second  week 
in  May,  and  breeds.  Both  these  writers  attest  its  eminent  musical  abil- 
ity. Collections  of  Messrs.  Ross,  Kennicott,  and  others,  now  in  the 
Smithsonian,  show  that  it  is  very  abundant  in  summer  in  the  vicinity  of 
Great  Slave  Lake  and  McKenzie's  River.  Tbe  species  enters  the  Mis- 
souri region  from  the  north  early  in  October,  aC/Cording  to  my  observa- 
tions, but  I  have  as  yet  found  it  nowhere  abundant. 

Of  two  sets  of  eggs  of  the  Lapland  Longspur  before  me,  both  col- 
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lected  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Elliott  on  the  Prybilov  Islands,  Bering's  Sea,  one 
contains  six,  the  other  four  specimens.  The  eggs  are  rather  pointed  at 
the  smaller  end,  and  measure  about  0.80  by  0.62.  They  are  very  dark 
colored,  reminding  one  of  the  Titlark's ;  the  color  is  a  heavy  clouding  or 
thick  mottling  of  chocolate-brown,  through  which  the  greenish-gray 
ground  is  little  apparent.  The  nests  are  built  of  mosses  and  fine,  soft, 
dried  grasses,  and  lined  with  a  few  large  feathers  from  some  water-fowl  5 
they  were  placed  on  the  ground,  under  tussocks,  in  grassy  hummocks. 
The  lemale  did  not  leave  the  nest  until  nearly  trodden  upon. 

PLECTEOPHANES  PIOTUS,  Sw. 

Painted  Lark  Banting. 

Emberiza  (Plectropkanes)  picia,  Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  250,  pi.  49  (perfect  spring 
piamage;  Saskatchewan). — Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1832,  589. 

Emberiza  piotUj  Aud.,  Orn.  Biog.  v,  1839,  91,  pi.  400. 

Fleotrophanes  pictuSj  Bp..  List,  1838,  37 ;  Consp.  i,  1850,  463.— Aud.,  Syn.  1839,  99 ;  B. 
Ain.  iii,  1841,  52,  pi.  153  (from  the  original  8pecimen).--BD.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  434 
(Minnesota  and  lUinois).— Dall  &  Bann.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  283  (Fort 
Yokou  and  McKenzie  River  region). — Coues,  Key,  1872,  134.-W-B.  B.  &  R., 
N.  A.  B.  i,  1874,  518,  pi.  24,  f.  4.  5. 

Centrophanes  pictuSy  Cab.,  Mus.  Hein.  i,  1851,  127. 

En^eriza  smithiij  AuD.,  B.  Amer.  vii,  1844,  31^,  pi.  487  (Illinois,  in  winter).    (Young.) 

Centrophanes  smithii,  Cab.,  Mus.  Hein.  i,  1851,  127, 

Hab, — Yukon^  McKenzie,  Saskatchewan,  and  Missouri  River  regions,  to  the  prairies 
of  Illinois  in  winter. 

This  species  was  not  noticed  by  either  of  the  Expeditions ;  yet  there  is 
no  doubt  whatever  of  its  occurrence  in  the  regions  explored.  The  only 
United  States  quotations  I  have  found  are  those  above  given.  Audu- 
bon states  that  he  found  the  bird  "very  abundant''  on  low  prairie  about 
a  lake  near  Edwardsville,  Illinois.  Richardson  had  but  his  single  Sas- 
katchewan specimen.  The  Smithsonian  collections,  of  great  extent,  and 
embracing  many  perfectly  plumaged  specimens,  attest  the  abundance 
of  the  bird  in  the  McKenzie  River  region.  It  does  not  appear  to  breed 
anywhere  in  the  United  States.  In  Northern  Dakota  it  makes  its  ap- 
pearance the  latter  part  of  September,  but,,  according  to  my  observa- 
tions, only  in  limited  numbers.  It  associates  intimately  with  P.  ornatus^ 
and  has  much  the  same  habits  and  general  appearance.  No  eggs  are 
more  variable  than  those  of  PlectrophaneSy  and  P.  pictus  is  no  exception 
to  the  rule  in  this  regard.  The  very  extensive  series  in  the  Smithsonian 
exhibits  some  specimens  exactly  like  those  of  P.  lapponicusj  with  a  cor- 
responding range  of  variation,  and  others  like  P.  omatus,  but  always 
larger  than  the  latter,  being  of  the  size  of  P.  lapponicus.  None  of  the 
specimens,  however,  are  as  darkly  and  uniformly  chocolate  as  some  ex- 
amples of  P.  lapponicus  are.  These  eggs  are  nearly  all  from  the  Ander- 
son River  region,  with  a  few  from  Great  Slave  Lake. 

The  following  is  a  more  sufficient  description  of  the  yonng  bird  than  that  given  in 
the  Key :  ifaZe— Length,  6.50 ;  extent,  11.25 ;  wing,  .3.75 ;  tail,  2.50 ;  tarsus,  0.75 ;  mid- 
dle toe  and  claw,  about  the  same  ;•  hind  toe  and  claw,  rather  less  (P.  ornatm  is  much 
less  in  all  its  dimensions).  Bill,  dusky  brown  above  and  at  tip,  paler  below;  feer, 
light  brown  (drying  darker) ;  toes,  rather  darker.  Entire  under  parts,  rich  yellowish- 
brown,  or  bnffy  (in  P.  omatua  never  thus) ;  paler  on  the  chin  and  throat,  which,  with 
the  fore^breast,  are  obsolet^ly  streaked  with  dusky ;  the  tibiie  white.  Tail,  white  only 
on  the  two  or  throe  outer  feathers  (in  P.  omatua  all  the  feathers,  exceping  sometimes 
the  central  pair,  are  white  at  the  base).  Upper  parts  much  as  in  the  adult,  but  the 
Bharp,  distinctive  head-markings  wanting,  or  only  obscurely  indicated. 
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PLEGTROPHANES  ORNATUS,  Towns. 
Chestnot-collared  Banting;  Black-bellied  Longspnr. 

Plectrophanes  arnatuSy  Towns.,  Jonrn.  Phila.  Acad,  vii,  1837, 189.— Aud.,  Svn.  1839, 99.— 
Aui>..  B.  Amer.  iii,  1841,  53,  pi.  154.--NUTT.,  Man.  i,  2d  ed.  1840,  537.--BP.,  List, 
1838, 37 ;  Consp.  i,  18.^0, 463.~WooDn.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853, 88 (Indian  Territory).— 
Bd.,  B.  N.  a.  1858, 435.— Hayd.,  Rep.  1862, 1(55.— Dress.,  Ibis,  1865, 486  (Texas).- 
Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872, 135.— Couks,  Key,  1872,  134.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A. 
B.  i,  1874,  520,  pi.  24,  f.  3. 

Emberiza  onHUa^  Aud.,  Om.  Biog.  v,  1839,  44,  pi.  394,  f.  1. 

Cmiropknnee  ornattu^  Cab.,  Mus.  Hein.  i,  1851,  127. 

Plectrophanes  mclanomus,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  436  (Black  Hills  to  Mexico).— Heerm.,  P. 
R.  R.  Rep.  X,  1859,  Parke's  Route,  Birds,  p.  13  (New  Mexico).— Hayd.,  Rep. 
18()2, 165  (Black  Hills  and  Niobrara  River).— Scl.,  P.  Z.  S.  1860, 251  (Orizaba).— 
DiiESS.,  Ibis,  1865,  486  (Texas).— Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  84  (Arizona).— 
SuMiCH.,  Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  i,  1869,  551  (Plateau  of  Vera  Cruz  to  Orizaba). 
*  Fleoirophanes  omatus  var.  melanomusy  B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  i,  1874,  521,  pi.  24,  f.  6. 

Hah. — Interior  of  British  America ;  whole  Missouri  region  ;  praiiies  of  Kansas,  breed- 
ing (Allen).  Breeds  very  abundantly  in  Dakota.  South  through  the  Rocky  Mountain 
region  to  the  table-lands  of  Mexico.  West  of  the  Rooky  Mountains,  only  observed  in 
Arizona  {Coues.) 

Lieutenant  Watren^s  Exp€dition.^&27j  Bijoux  Hills ;  5377-79,  Medicine  Creek ;  5917, 
Fort  Pierre  ;*8924,  8926,  Black  Hills ;  8925,  Running  Water. 

Not  obtained  by  Captain  Raynolds'  Expedition. 

This  is  an  abundant  and  characteristic  species  of  the  Missouri  region. 
Originally  described  from  this  country,  it  has  since  been  traced  far  north 
in  the  interior  of  the  British  Possessions,  and  southward,  in  elevated 
regions,  to  Vera  Cruz  and  Orizaba^ 

The  time  for  discussing  the  claims  of  P.  melanomus  as  a  distinct  spe- 
cies, passed  when  the  variations  in  plumage  of  P.  omatus  became 
known.  The  results  of  a  critical  examination  I  made  when  this  Report 
was  originally  drafted,  some  years  since,  are  now  suppressed ;  for  in  the 
interim  Mr.  Allen  has  satisfactorily  stated  the  case.  In  the  paper  above 
cited,  he  has  the  following  remarks : 

"  The  plumage  varies  greatly  in  color  in  different  individuals  of  even 
the  same  sex,  the  variation  being  generally  in  respect  to  the  purity  and 
intensity  of  the  colors.  The  most  highly-colored  males  have  the  breast 
and  middle  of  the  abdomen  more  or  less  strongly  tinged  with  very  bright 
ferrugineous ;  others  have  these  parts  pure  black ;  while  in  others  still, 
the  black  is  obscured  by  the  feathers  having  brownish- white  tips.  The 
lesser  wing-coverts  vary  from  gray  to  black.  The  red  tinge  on  the 
abdomen  seems  merely  indicative  of  a  high  state  of  plumage,  those  thus 
marked  also  having  the  lesser  coverts  bl^ck ;  but  they  are  also  black  in 
some  specimens  that  are  not  tinged  with  red.  Flectroplyines  melaiwmus 
is  merely  the  ferrugineous  phase  of  this  species.  The  highest  colored 
fieroale  (the  sex  determined  by  dissection)  was  nearly  as  bright  colored 
as  the  paler-colored  males,  having  the  chestnut  collar  and  the  black 
on  the  breast,  nearly  as  distinct  as  some  of  the  males.  It  was  nearly 
as  large,  and,  until  dissected,  was  supposed  to  be  an  immature  male." 

In  Dakota,  where  I  observed  the  bird  during  the  breeding  season  in 
the  greatest  abundance,  few  were  found  with  the  sienna  color  on  the 
under  parts,  and  then  only  as  a  trace.  The  summer  birds  rarely  show 
the  black  bend  of  the  wing,  but  this  is  assumed  in  perfection,  as  a  rule, 
after  the  fall  moult,  which  oircurs  in  September. 

Mr.  Allen  sends  me  the  following  notice,  prepared  for  this  work: 
"  The  Chestnul-collared  Bunting  was  found  on  the  plains  about  Fort 
Hays,  in  considerable  abundance.  They  live  in  summer  in  large  scat- 
tered colonies,  generally  many  pairs  being  found  at  the  same  locality, 
while  they  may  not  be  again  met  with  in  a  whole  day's  travel.    We 
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found  them  very  shy  for  so  small  birds,  and  were  obliged  to  obtain  all 
our  specimens  (some  thirty  in  number)  by  shooting  them  on  the  wing 
at  long  range.  They  breed,  of  course,  on  the  ground,  constructing  a 
rather  slight  but  neat  nest  of  dry  grass  and  the  stems  of  small  plants. 
The  eggs  appear  to  be  commonly  five  in  number,  blotched  and  streaked 
with  rusty  on  a  white  ground,  full  sets  of  which  were  obtained  the  first 
week  in  June.  This  species  has  the  curious  habit  of  circling  round  the 
observer,  with  a  buoyant,  undulatory  flight,  generally  high  in  the  air, 
and  usually  keeping  all  the  while  well  out  of  range,  uttering,  mean- 
while, its  rather  sharp  but  musical  call  notes.  I  met  with  it  in  winter 
from  Fort  Hays  westward,  nearly  to  the  Colorado  line,  indicating  that 
it  is  resident  here  the  whole  year.  We  failed  to  meet  with  it,  however, 
about  Cheyenne  in  August,  or  anywhere  to  the  westward  of  Western 
Kiinsas ;  neither  does  it  appear  in  Mr.  Aiken's  list  of  the  birds  observed 
by  him  near  Canon  City,  Colorado,  nor  in  Mr.  Holden's  list  of  the  birds 
seen  by  him  in  the  vicinity  of  Sherman." 

Under  head  of  P.  melanomua^  Dr.  Heermann  has  the  following : 

*•'  I  first  remarked  this  bird,  associated  with  the  P.  maccowniij  at  a 
large  prairie-dog  village,  some  miles  west  of  Puerto  del  Dado.  Fresh 
meat  having  become  scarce  in  camp,  and  desiring  a  few  birds  for  sup- 
per, I  fired  into  a  flock  covering  densely  quite  a  large  space.  Tiiree 
dozen  fell  at  the  first  discharge,  and  among  them  I  was  pleased  to  find 
this  species  and  P.  macoowniu  From  this  point  to  the  Rio  Grande  we 
found  both  of  these  species  abundant  wherever  we  struck  isolated  water- 
holes,  these  being  the  only  spots  for  miles  around  where  drink  can  be 
obtained.  When  fired  at,  they  rise  as  if  to  fly  away  5  but  forced  by 
thirst  to  return,  after  describing  a  few  curves,  to  the  only  spot  where 
their  parched  tongues  can  find  relief,  they  may,  if  the  hunter  feels  so 
inclined,  be  freely  slaughtered.  I  have  often  seen  from  one  hundred  to 
one  hundred  and  fifty  brought  down  in  four  or  five  discharges  of  a  gun. 
While  on  a  trip  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  in  1843, 1  met  •  »  •  ♦ 
P.  ornattis  in  small  flocks  and  pairs,  scattered  over  the  prairies  of  the 
Platte  River,  and  was  fortunate  enough  to  discover  one  of  their  nests. 
Built  on  the  ground,  it  was  composed  of  fine  grasses,  lined  with 
hair.  The  eggs,  four  in  number,  were  white,  with  black  lines  at  the 
larger  end,  and  a  few  faint  neutral- tint  blotches  scattered  over  the  surface. 

I  took  a  single  specimen  in  October,  18G4,  on  a  grassy  plain  near  Fort 
Whipple,  Arizona,  the  only  one  observed  in  the  Territory. 

The  Chestnut-collared  Bunting  breeds  in  profusion  on  the  plains  of 
Northern  Dakota..  On  the  bare  plains,  away  from  a  single  land-mark, 
it  is  perhaps  the  most  abundant  bird  of  all,  though  Baird's  Bunting  and 
the  Missouri  Sky-lark  are  not  far  behind  in  this  respect.  All  three 
associate  intimately  together,  and  there  is  a  great  general  similarity  in 
their  habits.  The  nest  of  the  present  species  is  placed  on  the  ground, 
effectually  concealed  beneath  some  little  tuft  of  grass ;  it  is  a  slight 
affair,  merely  a  few  fine  grasses  and  slender  weed-stems,  ibr  the  most 
part  circularly  disposed,  and  considerably  hollowed.  Like  the  nests  of 
most  otiier  sparrows  that  breed  on  the  ground,  it  is  sunken  in  a  de- 
pression so  as  to  be  flush  with  the  general  surface.  It  measures  about 
three  and  one-half  inches  across  outside,  and  more  than  half  as  much  in 
depth;  the  bottom  is  very  thin  in  comparison  with  the  brim,  which  is 
well  defined.  The  eggs  are  usually  four  in  number,  measuring  about 
four-fifths  of  an  inch  long  by  three-fifths  broad,  and  are  not  peculiar  in 
shape.  They  are  grayish-white,  more  or  less  clouded,  and  mottled 
obscurely  with  pale  puri)lish-gray,  which  confers  the  prevailing  tone ; 
this  is  overlaid  with  numerous  surface-markings  of  points,  scratches. 
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and  small  spots  of  dark  brown,  wholly  indeterminate  in  distribution 
and  number,  but  always  conspicuous,  being  sharply  displayed  upon  the 
subdued  ground  color.  I  think  that  two  or  three  broods  are  reared 
each  season,  for  I  have  found  fresh  eggs  and  newly  hatched  birds  the 
same  day,  July  18th,  when  a  week  before  I  had  shot  young  birds  already 
on  the  wing;  and  again,  I  have  found  fresh  eggs  so  late  as  the  first 
week  in  August.  When  the  nest  is  approached,  the  female  generally 
walks  quietly  off,  after  a  little  flutter,  threading  her  way  through  the 
grass  till  she  is  at  a  safe  distance,  and  then  taking  wing.  Should  the 
young  be  hatched,  however,  both  parents  will  hover  together  close  over- 
head, in  evident  distress,  with  beseeching  cries. 

The  young  birds  keep  much  together  until  they  are  well  on  wing, 
when  they  form  larger  flocks  by  uniting  several  families  together.  As 
soon  as  the  care  of  the  last  brood  is  over,  they  are  joined  by  the 
parents,  now,  in  August,  moulting,  and  in  poor  plumage,  forming  troops 
of  great  extent,  which  scurry  over  the  prairies  in  search  of  food.  Later 
still,  in  September,  they  are  joined  by  numbers  of  the  F.pictm  from  the 
north,  and  a  few  P.  lapponicuSj  all  associating  together,  and  having 
much  the  same  habits ;  they  remain  in  this  part  of  the  country  until  the 
middle  of  October,  at  least,  and  then  ))robably  wend  their  way  South. 

This  bird  has  a  peculiar  note,  difficult  of  description,  but  easil.v 
learned ;  in  the  breeding  season  it  is  a  fine  songster,  having  a  soft  and 
I>leasing,  though  rather  weak  twitter.  Its  ordinary  flight,  when  undis- 
turbed, is  perfectly  undulatory,  as  much  so  as  that  of  the  ChrysomiiriSj 
and  with  each  impulse  of  the  wings  it  utters  its  chiq).  When  startled 
from  the  ground  it  flies  hastily,  in  a  wayward  course,  which  makes  it 
difficult  to  shoot;  the  various  members  of  a  flock  fly  separately,  but 
generally  straggle  after  each  other,  to  settle  again  at  no  great  distance 
and  resume  their  rambling  search  for  food.  Like  the  other  small  birds 
of  the  prairie,  it  haunts  the  roads  where,  as  the  grass  is  worn  away  from 
the  wheel-tracks,  it  feeds  and  runs  with  the  greatest  ease.  I  never  saw 
one  alight  except  on  the  ground.  In  flight,  it  may  always  be  recognized 
by  the  amount  of  white  on  the  tail.  In  size,  it  varies  from  b%  to  OJ  in 
length,  by  lOJ  to  lOf  in  extent.  With  the  renewal  of  the  feathers,  the 
birds  come  into  a  much  purer  and  richer  plumage  than  that  worn  dur- 
ing the  summer.  Young  male  birds  very  early  show  some  black  on  the 
under  parts,  but  the  distinctive  head-markings  do  not  appear  to  be 
assumed  until  the  following  spring.  A  large  number  of  the  old  fall 
birds  have  perfectly  black  bend  of  the  wing;  but  few  show,  in  any 
plumage  in  this  region,  the  rich,  rustj'-red  edgings  of  the  feathers  of 
the  under  parte,  which  is  so  conspicuous  in  more  southerly  examples. 

PLECTROPHANES  MACCOWNII,  Lawr. 

Maccown'8  Bantlyg. 

Plectrophanes  wiacooimn,  Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  vi,  1851, 122  (Western  Texas).— Mac, 
Ann.  Lye.  vi,  p.  14.— Cass.,  IU.  ia55,  228,  pi.  39.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  437.— 
Heerm.,  p.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  1859,  Parke's  Route  of  32*^  parallel.  Birds,  13.— Hayd., 
Rep.  186*2,  165.— Dress.,  Ibis,  1865,  487  (Texas).- Stev.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter. 
1870,  464.— AiXEN,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872,  145,  177  (Cheyenne,  Wyoming  Ter., 
abundant,  breeding ;  Western  Kansas,  in  winter). — CouES,  Key,  1872, 134. — 
B.  B.  <fe  R.,  N.  A.  B.  i,  1874,  523,  pi.  24,  f.  1. 

Hah. — Middle  Province  United'  States ;  north  to  the  Black  Hills  j  east  to  Western 
Kansas,  Western  Texas,  and  New  Mexico. 
Lieutenant  Warren*8  Expedition.—89^S,  Black  Hills. 
Later  Ejtp€ditions,—e0296j  Wyoming. 
Not  obtained  by  Captain  Raynolds*  Expedition. 

Since  its  discovery  by  Captain  Maccown,  then  of  the  United  States 
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Army,  in  Western  Texas,  this  species  has  been  noticed  in  various  parts 
of  New  Mexico,  by  Drs.  A.  L.  Heennann  and  T.  C.  Henry,  and  by  other 
naturalists  further  north,  as  above  quoted.  It  has  been  usually  observed 
in  company  with  P.  omatus,  and  its  United  States  range  appears  to  be 
much  the  same,  although,  as  yet,  we  have  no  accounts  of  its  occurrence 
in  the  British  Possessions  or  In  Mexico.  I  am  informed,  by  letter  from 
Mr.  T.  Martin  Trippe,  that  vast  numbers  were  seen  in  winter  in  the 
Arkansas  Valley,  and  throughout  Eastern  Colorado. 

"  Maccown's  Bunting,"  writes  Mr.  Allen  to  me,  "  was  abundant  in  the 
vicinity  of  Cheyenne  in  August,  and  the  occurrence  of  partially-fledged 
young  seemed  to  indicate  that  it  had  bred  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  I 
also  obserV'Cd  it  near  Laramie  City  during  the  same  months,  and  found 
it  common,  in  winter,  in  the  northwestern  counties  of  Kansas.  In  hab- 
its, notes,  and  general  appearance,  it  is  scarcely  distinguishable,  at  a 
little  distance,  from  the  Chestnut-collared  Bunting." 

A  nest  of  Maccown's  Bunting  taken  on  Heart  River,  Dakota,  July  7, 
1873,  by  Mr.  Allen^  was  built  on  the  ground,  and  is  constructed  of 
decomposing  woody  fibre  and  grasses,  with  a  lining  of  finer  grasses. 
In  its  present  8tat«  of  preservation  it  is  too  much  distorted  to  permit 
description  of  its  shai>e.  It  contained  four  eggs,  closely  resembling  the 
lighter-colored  varieties  of  the  P.  ornatusj  but  without  the  purplish-gray 
clouding  of  the  latter.  The  ground  is  dull  white;  the  markings  are 
obscure  and  rather  sparse  mottling,  with  some  heavier,  sharp,  scratchy 
ones,  both  brown,  of  different  intensity.  A  specimen  measures  0.80  by 
0.60. 

CENTEONYX  BAIEDII,  (Aud.)  Bd. 
Baird's  Sparrow* 

Emheriza  hairdiij  Aud.,  B.  Am.  vii,  1843,  359,  pi.  500. 

Cotumiculus  batrdiij  Bp.,  Coosp.  Av.  i,  1850,  4ol. 

Centronyx  hairdii,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  441.— CouES,  Key,  1872,  135  (not  of  Mayn.,  Nat 

Guide,  113,  the  eopposed  "Centronyx"  from  Massachusetts  proving  to  be  a 

Passerculus,    See  Mayn.,  Am.  Nat.  vi,  1872, 637 ;  Aixen,  ihid,  631 ;  Brew.,  ibid. 

vi,  1872,  307 ;  CoUES,  Key,  a52).— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  i,  1874, 531,  pi.  25,  fig.  3.— 

Hemsh.,  Am.  Nat.  viii,  1874,  p.  —  (Arizona). 
Passerculua  bairdiij  CoUES,  Am.  Nat.  vi,  1873,  697. 
Ammodromus  bairdiij  Giebel,  Nomenc.  Av.  i,  328. 
Centronyx  ochrocephalus,  Aiken,  Am.  Nat.  vii,  1873,  237  (El  Paso,  Colorado.    Antumnal 

plumage.    See  Scott,  ibid,  564 ;  Coues,  ibid,  694). 

Hab. — Central  Plains.    North  to  the  British  Provinces.    South  to  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona.    East  nearly  to  the  Red  River  of  the  North.    West  to  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
Not  procured  by  any  of  the  Expeditions. 

Upon  insufficient  examination  of  the  type,  a  faded  specimen  in  worn  plumage,  pre- 
served in  the  Smithsonian,  I  ventured  the  hasty  and,  as  it  proved,  unfounded  surmise 
that  this  was  not  a  valid  species,  having  an  idea  that  some  obscure  plumage  of  a 
young  Plectrophanes  was  in  question.  The  following  descriptions  are  drawn  up  from 
about  Bcventy-five  specimens  I  collected  in  Dakota  last  year. 

Adult,  in  breeding  plunrnge, — ^With  a  general  resemblance  to  P<i88erculii8  savanna. 
Inner  secondaries  less  elongated,  only  rarely  equaling  the  primaries  in  the  closed 
wings.  First  four  quills  about  equal,  and  longest.  Hind  toe  and  claw  about  equaling 
the  middle  toe  and  claw,  its  claw  about  equaling  the  diffit.  (No  evident  or  constant 
difference  from  Passerailue  in  proportions  of  the  toes.)  Tail  shorter  than  the  wing, 
lightly  double-rounded  (central  and  outer  pair  of  feathers  both  a  little  shorter  than 
the  intermediate  ones).  Top  of  head  streamed  with  black  and  rich  brownish-yeUow, 
or  buff,  the  former  predominating  laterally,  the  latter  chiefly  as  a  median  stripe,  but 
also  suffusing  the  nape  and  sides  of  head  in  greater  or  less  degree.  Back  varied  with 
brownish-black  and  gray,  together  with  a  little  bay,  the  two  latter  colors  forming  the 
edgings  of  the  interscapulars  and  scapulars.  Rump  variegated  with  gray  and  chestnut- 
brown,  different  in  shade  from  that  of  the  back.  Under  parts  dull  white,  usually  with 
a  faint  ochrey  tinge  on  the  breast^  but  often  without ;  a  circlet  of  small,  sharp,  sparse, 
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dnsky  streaks  across  the  breast,  contioiioas  with  others,  longer  and  mostly  li(vhter, 
along  the  whole  sides,  and  with  others,  again,  extending  up  the  sides  of  the  neck  into 
small,  vague  maxillary  and  auricnlar  markings.  When  the  feathers  are  perfectly 
arranged  these  lateral  head-markings  are  seen  to  be  a  post-ocular  stripe  just  over  the 
aurioulars,  a  post-auricular  spot,  a  streak  starting  from  the  angle  of  the  month,  and 
another  heavier  one  parallel  with  and  below  this,  running  directly  into  the  pectoral 
ones.  Quills  without  special  markings,  excepting  the  elongat«^d  inner  secondaries, 
which  correspond  with  the  scapulars.  Tail  the  same,  ^iffhtly  whitish-edged.  Upper 
mandible  mostly  dark,  lower  pale.  Feet  flesh-colored.  Length,  5.10  to  5.85;  extent, 
8.60  to  9.85;  wing  2.75  to  3.00  (in  one  case  3.05;  average,  about  5|  by  9^  by  2.0;  tail, 
2.00  to 2.25;  culmen,  abont  0.40;  tarsus,  in  front,  about  0.75;  middle  toe  and  claw,  and 
hind  toe  and  claw,  each,  rather  less.  The  female  averages  rather  smaller  than  the 
male,  but  is  otherwise  similar. 

Autumnal  plumage.— Softj  with  brighter,  more  sufifased  colors,  in  bolder  pattern. 
Whole  top  and  sides  of  head,  as  well  as  nape  and  part  of  neck,  sutfused  with  rich  buff, 
in  many  instances  as  bright  a  golden-brown  as  that  on  the  head  of  Seiurus  aurocapillus, 
A  paler,  rather  ochraceous,  shade  of  the  same  also  suffusing  the  whole  fore  under-parts. 
Pectoral  and  lateral  dusky  streaks,  as  well  as  the  two  rows  on  each  side  of  the  throat, 
large,  heavy,  diffuse.  Bay  and  whitish  edgings  of  the  secondaries  broad  and  conspicu- 
otis,  constrasting  with  the  black  central  helds.  Whitish  edgings  of  tail-feathers  the 
same ;  and,  in  general,  the  same  character  is  stamped  over  all  |be  upper  plumage. 

Xewly-JlecUfed  young  have  each  feather  of  the  dorsal  plumage  conspicuously  bordered 
with  white,  producing  a  set  of  semicircles,  much  as  in  Keocorys  spragueU  There  is  the 
same  general  huffy  suffusion  of  the  head  and  fore-parts  noted  in  the  last  paragraph,  but 
the  tint  is  dull  and  ochrey.  The  markings  below  have  a  short,  broad,  guttiforui  char- 
acter. When  Just  from  the  nest,  the  edging  of  the  secondaries  and  tail-feathers  is  of  a 
peculiar  pinkish-rusty  shade. 

Although  we  here  retain  the  nomenclature  of  the  Key,  the  structural  peculiarities  of 
Centronyx  are  so  slightly  different  from  Panserculus  that  the  bird  might,  very  properly, 
be  included  in  the  latter  genus,  as  we  have  already  suggested.  The  characters  j^iven 
by  Prof.  Baird,  from  the  original  specimen,  do  not  all  hold  throughout  a  large  series. 

Not  the  least  singular  thing  in  the  history  of  this  species  is  the  length 
of  time  which  elapsed  after  its  discovery  before  anything  further  was 
learned  about  it.  Considering  how  often  and  how  thoroughly  the  region 
it  inhabits  ha^  been  explored  by  naturalists,  and  how  abundant  the  bird 
is  now  known  to  be,  it  is  the  more  surprising  that  it  should  have  so  long 
eluded  observation.  No  second  specimen  was  known  for  thirty  years, 
until  Mr.  Aiken  and  myself  took  it,  in  Colorado  and  in  Dakota,  respect- 
ively ;  and  the  same  year,  afi  I  am  informed,  Mr.  Henshaw  has  obtained 
it  further  south.  The  question  may  arise,  has  the  bird  really  been,  all 
this  time,  so  common  and  widely  dispersed,  or  has  it  only  recently  be- 
come so  ?  Sprague's  Lark  offers  a  nearly  parallel  case ;  and  instances 
like  these  suggest  the  probability  of  a  kind  of  rotation  in  the  abundance 
of  birds,  analogous  to  that  occurring  among  plants,  no  less  than  a 
change  in  geographical  distribution  not  dependent  upon  the  ordinary 
laws  of  migration. 

However  this  may  be,  the  fact  is  that  Baird's  Bunting  is  extremely 
abundant  in  Dakota^  in  some  placesoutnnmberingall  other  birds  together. 
T  did  not  see  it  immediately  along  the  Red  River,  but  at  once  encoun- 
tered it  beyond  the  low  Pembina  range  of  mountains,  thirty  or  forty 
miles  west  of  the  river,  as  soon  as  I  came  upon  the  high  prairie.  This 
was  the  second  week  in  July,  when  I  shot  some  young  birds  just  fledged, 
though  the  great  majority  wei-e  then  breeding.  In  two  days,  July  14 
and  15, 1  took  thirty  specimens,  and  more  might  have  been  procured : 
during  the  summer  about  seventy-five  were  preserved,  showing  all 
stages.  Almost  without  exception  my  earlier  specimens  were  males, 
which  attracted  attention  as  they  sat  singing  on  the  low  bushes  of  the 
prairie,  the  females  lying  concealed  in  the  grass,  incubating  or  attending 
to  the  young.  The  song  is  peculiar,  consisting  of  two  or  three  distinct 
syllables,  in  a  mellow,  tinkling  tone,  running  into  an  indefinite  trill;  it 
may  be  suggested  by  zip-zipzip-zr-rr-r.  In  their  general  appearance 
and  habits,  the  birds  are  so  nearly  the  same  as  the  Savanna  ISparrrows 
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that  it  was  two  or  three  days  before  I  learaed  to  distingnish  them  at 
gunshot  range.  They  do  not  go  in  flocks,  yet  .there  is  a  sort  of  colo- 
nization among  them,  for  we  may  ride  a  mile  or  two  over  the  prairie 
without  seeing  any,  and  then  come  upon  numerous  pairs  breeding  to- 
gether. I  think  it  probable  that  a  second  brood  is  usually  reared  each 
season,  as  I  have  shot  equally  young  birds  six  weeks  apart.  After  the 
duties  of  incubation,  the  plumage  is  renewed,  it  having  become  greatly 
worn  and  faded.  When  the  young  are  all  on  wing,  they  associate  to- 
gether with  their  parents,  in  loose  straggling  troops,  mixing  freely  with 
the  Chestnut-collared  Buntings  and  the  Sky-larks.  Their  numbers  sen- 
sibly diminish  in  September,  and  they  apparently  move  south  during 
the  mouth,  as  I  saw  none  after  the  1st  of  October.  In  September,  in 
this  latitude,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  cold  weather,  and  not  unfrequently 
a  heavy  snow-fall,  sending  the  more  delicate  birds  away  early.  The 
birds  feed  upon  various  seeds,  as  usual,  as  well  as  upon  insects,  even 
sizable  grasshoppers,  which  in  this  region  seem  to  be  eaten  by  almost 
every  bird  and  animal. 

Although  I  made  many  a  search  whilst  the  birds  were  evidently 
breeding,  I  never  succeeded  in  stumbling  upon  a  nest.  Fortunately, 
however,  I  am  enabled  to  complete  the  history  of  the  species  with  a 
description  of  the  nest  and  eggs,  taken  July  1,  1873,  on  Big  Muddy 
Creek,  Dakota,  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Allen,  Naturalist  of  the  Yellowstone  Expe- 
dition. These  are  the  first  specimens  which  have  been  brought  to  the 
notice  of  naturalists.  The  nest  was  built,  as  was  to  be  expected,  on  the 
ground,  and  is  very  similar  to  that  of  Plectrophanes  omatus — a  slight 
structure  of  grasses  and  weed-bark,  circularly  disposed,  about  tour 
inches  across  outside.  It  contained  five  fresh  eggs,  most  nearly  resem- 
bling those  of  the  Bay- winged  Bunting,  but  smaller,  and  decidedly  more 
rounded.  They  measure  0.80  by  0.65.  The  ground  is  dull  white,  speckled 
all  over,  bait  very  irregularly,  with  light  reddish-brown  (pale  sienna), 
and  having  a  few  larger  blotches  of  the  same  and  a  darker  shade,  owing 
to  heavier  laying  on  of  the  pigment.  In  a  number  of  instances  the 
coloration  would  probably  not  be  distinguishable  with  certainty  from 
those  of  Fooecetes,  The  general  pattern  of  the  coloration  is  much  as  in 
Plectrophtines  m^natm^  but  the  general  effect  is  quite  different,  and,  in  the 
single  set  before  me,  peculiar. 

Mr.  Henshaw's  Arizona  specimens  ( WJieeler^s  Exped.  of  1873)  show  a 
condition  of  plumage  leading  him  to  believe  that  the  species  breeds  in 
the  locality  where  he  procured  them,  as  is  undoubtedly  the  case.  Ho 
found  the  birds  very  numerous,  and  secured  a  large  series. 

PASSERCULUS  SAVANNA,  (Wils.)  Bp. 

Sayanna  Sparrow. 

a.  savanna, 

fHngilla  Mvanna,  Wils.,  Am.  Orn.  iii,  1811,  55,  pi.  22,  f.  2;  iv,  1811,  72,  pL  34,  f.  4.— 
Bp.,  Sjd.  1828, 109.— Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1832,  489.— AuD.,  Orn.  Biog.  ii,  1834,  63;  v, 
1839,516;  pi.  109. 

lAnaria  savanna,  Rich.,  List  1837. 

Embeiiza  savanna,  Aud,,  Syn.  1839, 103.— 4.UD.,  B.Am,  ill,  1841,  68,  pi.  160.— GiR.,  B.  L. 
1.  1844, 102. 

Passerculus  savanna,  Bp.,  List,  1838,  33;  Consp.  Av.  i,  1850, 480.— Cab.,  Mns.  Hein.  1851, 
131.— Bd.,  B.  N.  a.  ia58,  442.— Hayd.,  Rep.  1862,  165.— Dall  &  Bann.,  Tt. 
Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  283.— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871,  272,  (critical  discuss- 
ion ).—Allkn,  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872,  177  (edge  of  plains  to  above  timber-line). — 
CouES,  Key,  1872, 135,  tg,  82.— B.  B.  &  R.,  ^  A.  B,  i,  1674,  534,  pi.  24,  £  8; 
and  of  late  writers  geneiiUy. 
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Paisserculus  savanna  var.  alaudinus,  B'  B.  &.  R.,  N.  A.  B.  1874,  pi.  24^  f.  11. 

Ammodromus  aavanntty  Gray,  Genera  of  Birds. 

Pad8€rculu8  alaudinuSf  Bp.,  Comp.  Rond.  xxxvii,  1853,  918  (California). — Bd.,  B.  N.  A. 
1858,  446.--HEERM.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  ix,  1859,  49.— COUES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1861, 
223  (Labrador);  1866,  84  (Arizona).- CouEs,  Ibis,  1866,  268.— Coues,  Pr.  Ess. 
Inst.  V,  1868,  281.— Dress.,  Ibis,  1865,  487.— Elliot,  B.  N.  A.  pi.  13.— D all  & 
B.vnn.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad.  1869,  i,  284  (Alaska).— Stev.,  U.  S.Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  870, 
464.— Merr.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1872,  679.— Sumich.,  Mom.  Bost.  Soc.  1, 
1869,  552  (Vera  Cruz).— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  181.— Scl.,  P.  Z.  8.  1858,  302 
(Oaxaca). 

Zonotrichia  alaudina,  Finsch,  Abh.  Nat.  iii,  1872,  51  (Alaska). 

b.  anthinus. 

(Slender-billed,  with  nnmerous  small  sharp  dark  spots  below.    Marshes,  Pacific  coast.) 

Passerculus  anthinus,  Bp.,  Comp.  Rend,  xxxvii,  1853, 919.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 445.— Scl., 

Cal.  A.  B.  1862, 112.— Coues,  Ibis,  1866, 268.— (?)  Dall  &  Bann.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad. 

i,  1869,  284  (rather  "oZuMdintis").— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  187,  183.— Elijot,  B.  N. 

A.  pi.  13. 
Passerculus  savanna  var.  antMnus,  Coues,  Key,  1872,  136. — B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  i,  1874, 

539,pl.24,  f.  10. 

c.  sandvicensia. 

(Large  northern  coast  form.) 

Eniberiza  sandmchensis,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788, 875. 

Fasserculus  sandioichcnsiSj  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  444.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter. 

1860, 199,  pi.  28,  f.  2.— Dall  &  Bann.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  284.— Coop.,  B. 

Cal.  i,  1870,  180. 
Fasserculus  savanna  var.  sandvioensiSj  Coues,  Key,  1872,  136. — B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  i, 

1874,  5:^,  pi.  24,  f.  9. 
Emberiza  arctica^  Lath.,  lud.  Orn.  i,  1790,  414. 

Fringilla  arctica,  Via.,  Voy.  Blossom,  1839,  20.— Brandt,  Ic.  Ross,  ii,  6. 
Euspiza  arcHca,  Bp.,  CoDsp.  i,  1850,  469. 
Zonotrichia  arciicay  Finsch,  Abh.  Nat.  iii,  1872,  46  (Alaska). 
Emberiza  chrysops,  Pall.,  Zoog.  R.  A.  ii,  1811,  45,  pi.  48,  fig.  1  (Oonalashka). 

j7a&.—  North  America,  at  large.  Migratory.  Breeds  from  the  Middle  States  north- 
ward (to  Labrador  at  least  and  to  tbe  Yukon),  and  in  mountainous  parts  of  the  United 
States  elsewhere.  Winters  from  the  Middle  States  southward.  Mexico.  Cuba  (Cab., 
J.  f.  O.  iv,  1856,  6). 

Lieutenant  Warren^s  Expedition,— ^^ y  Vermilion  River ;  4808,  Big  Sioux  River ;  8786, 
North  Fork  of  the  Platte;  8756-57,  8768,  Black  Hills. 

Xater  JEjcpcditton^.— 598:?8-89,  Colorado;  60407,  60663-67,  Wyoming;  62310,  Idaho. 

Not  obtained  by  Captain  Raynolds^  Expedition. 

The  characteristics  of  our  PasscrcuUy  too  hastily,  it  appears,  assumed  to  indicate  sev- 
eral distinct  species,  will  be  found  more  or  less  fully  discussed  by  some  of  the  authors 
above  cited.  My  present  view,  as  stated  in  the  Key,  is  that  "  alaudinus*'  is  entirely 
indistinguishable,  but  that  anthinus  and  sandvicensis  represent  local  varieties  that  it  is 
usually  possible  to  recognize.  We  might,  perhaps,  indicate  by  the  name  of  ^*  alau- 
dinus"  the  pale  race  of  the  dry  middle  region,  but  for  the  fact  that  its  original  describer 
indicates  it  as  being  from  "  California." 

Savanna  Sparrows  are  extremely  abundant  in  the  Missouri  region, 
especially  during  tbe  migrations.  They  remain  during  tbe  winter  in 
tbe  milder  portions,  and  breed  in  the  northern  portions  as  well  as  be- 
yond, in  the  region  just  north  of  tbe  Coteau.  This  may  be  toward  tbe 
southern  limit  of  their  breeding  range.  They  are  found  during  the 
breeding  season  both  in  the  valleys  of  the  rivers  and  out  on  the  high 
prairie,  where  they  associate  intimately  with  Baird's  and  the  Chestnut- 
collared  Buntings,  forming  a  part  of  the  small  prairie  avifauna.  Their 
habits  and  general  appearance  are  so  similar  to  those  of  Baird's  Bunt- 
ing that  the  two  species  are  only  distinguished  with  some  diflBculty  at 
gun-shot  range.  The  nuptial  song  is  sweet  and  simple ;  at  other  seasons 
they  have  only  a  weak  chirp.  The  nest  is  placed  on  the  ground,  in  all 
tbe  instances  that  have  come  under  my  observation,  and  closely  resem- 
bles that  of  the  Bay-winged  Bunting,  excepting  that  in  the  specimens 
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I  have  seen,  at  any  rate,  it  has  a  considerable  lining  of  horse-hair.  The 
eggs,  generally  four,  sometimes  five,  in  number,  are  rather  peculiar  in 
the  heaviness  of  their  coloring,  being  so  thickly  and  uniformly  mottled 
with  several  shades  of  reddish-brown  that  the  ground-color — a  light 
gray,  with  faint  greenish  shade— scarcely  appears.  Different  speci- 
mens, however,  vary  much  in  the  amount  of  the  mottling.  In  Northern 
Dakota  the  eggs  are  generally  laid  the  first  and  second  weeks  in  June. 
They  are  a  trifle  over  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long  by  about  three- 
fifths  in  breadth.    One  nest  I  found  contained  two  Cow-bird  eggs. 

POOECETES  GRAMINEUS,  (Gm.)  Baird. 
Bay-winged  Banting;  Grass  Finch. 

a.  gramineus. 

Fiingilla  graminea,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  922.— Bp..  Syn.  1828,  108.— AUD.,  Orn.  Biog. 

i,  1831,  473^,  502;  pi.  90.— Nutt.,  i,  182,  482. 
Emberiza  gramhiea,  Wii-s.,  Am.  Orn.  iv,  1811,  51,  pi.  31.  f.  5.— AuD.,  Syn.  1839, 102.— 

AuD.,  B.  Am.  iil,  1841,  65,  pi.  153.— Maxim.,  J.  f.  O.  vl,  1858,  342.— Tkippb,  Pr. 

Ess.  Inst.  Yi,  1871, 116  (Minnesota,  breeding  abundantly  in  pine-barrens). 
Fringilla  {Zonotrichia)  graminea,  Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831, 254  (Safikatchewan,  May 

to  September). 
Zonotrichia  gramineaj  Bp.,  List,  1838,  31 ;  Consp.  Av.  i,  850,  478.— Newb.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep. 

vi,  1857,  85.— Heerm.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  1859,  47. 
PooocBtea  gramineus,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  447.— Hayd.,  Rep.  1862, 165.— B.  B.  R.,  N.  A.  B. 

i,  1874,  545. 
Pooeceks  gramineus,  Coues,  Key,  1872, 136;  and  of  late  aathors  generally. 

b.  confinis. 

PooocBtes  gramineus  var.  confiniSf  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  448  (in  text.    Pale  western  race). — 
Merr.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1872,  680.— Coues,  Key,  1872, 136. 

Hob, — United  States  from  Atlantic  to  Pacific ;  north  to  the  Saskatchewan  at  least. 
Breeds  from  Maryland  to  corresponding  latitudes  northward.  Winters  in  countless 
mnltitudee  in  the  Southern  States.    The  pale  var.  confinis  from  the  Middle  Province. 

List  of  specimens. 


19281 

65 

Snake  River... 

? 

June  17, 1860 

F.V.Hayden. 

6.00 

10.60 

3.25 

Lieutenant  Warren^s  jElayeditiow.— 4.507-08,  4505,  Yellowstone  River;  4506,  4504,  Fort 
Union;  8943-44,  Black  Hills;  8942,  8945,  8947,  South  Fork. 

Later  Expeditions,— b4tdil,  59887,  60398-406;  60744-59,  various  Wyoming  localities  i 
61674-7,  Utah ;  61777-8,  Idaho ;  62308-9,  Wyoming.    (All  var.  cofiflnis,) 

Dr.  Hayden's  collections  show  that  this  species  is  abundant  in  the 
Missouri  region,  as  it  is  in  all  suitable  localities  elsewhere  in  the  United 
States.  Allen  found  it  common  at  Denver,  as  well  as  along  the  western 
edge  of  the  plains,  and  occasionally  thence  upward  to  above  timber  line 
on  the  Snowy  Bange.  I  have  met  with  it  abundantly  in  all  parts  of  the 
West  where  I  have  been. 

Mr.  Trippe  kindly  furnishes  the  following  notes  from  Idaho  Springs, 
Colorado:  "The  Bay-winged  Bunting  is  very  abundant,  breeding  from 
the  plains  up  to  timber-line,  though  not  numerous  above  9,000  feet.  It 
arrives  at  Idaho  Springs  early  in  May,  and  has  become  very  common 
by  the  20th,  extending  up  to  timber-line  wherever  it  can  And  congenial 
haunts.  It  frequents  the  open  valleys  of  the  larger  streams  and  the 
grassy  hill-sides,  where  its  manners  are  much  as  in  the  East.  It  has 
quite  a  variety  of  songs ;  one  almost  precisely  like  that  of  the  Eastern 
bird;  another  so  different  that  the  two  would  scarcely  be  supposed  to 
come  from  the  same  author — of  these  the  latter  is  by  far  the  most  com- 
mon— and  variations  between  them,  different  individuals  varying  greatly 
in  their  songs. 
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*'  This  Western  race  is  certainly  as  well  entitled  to  rank  as  a  geo- 
graphical species  or  variety  as  any  of  the  Western  Empidonaces  for 
instance.  The  bay  on  the  wings  is  often  reduced  to  a  faint  trace,  and 
sometimes  extinguished  altogether;  the  white  of  the  tail  is  lessened  in 
extent,  and  the  whole  aspect  of  the  bird  certainly  presents  a  strong 
contrast  to  the  typical  gramineusP 

The  Bay-winged  Bunting  builds  a  nest  on  the  ground  in  an  open  field, 
anywhere,  dear  of  any  special  surroundings.  It  is  sunk  to  the  level  of 
the  surface,  and  is  rather  large  outside,  though  the  cavity  is  small  and 
deep,  owing  to  the  great  thickness  of  the  walls — an  inch  or  even  more. 
It  is  built  entirely  of  grass  and  weed-stalks,  having  usually  a  layer  of 
quite  fine  grasses  at  the  bottom,  where  it  is  thinnest,  and  with  a  mass 
of  the  coarser  material  around  the  sides,  forming  the  broad  brim.  It  is 
finished  inside  with  little  art — with  a  few  horse-hairs,  or  some  finer 
grass,  in  many  instances,  but  often  without  any  special  lining  what- 
ever. An  average  nest,  gathered  somewhat  compactly  together,  will 
measure  about  four  inches  across  by  two  deep,  with  a  cavity  but  two 
inches  across  and  nearly  as  deep.  I  have  only  found  four  eggs,  laid  the 
latter  part  of  May  or  early  in  June.  They  are  rather  narrow,  measur- 
ing on  an  average  0.80  by  0.55.  The  ground-color  is  grayish-white; 
this  is  marked  all  over  in  a  wholly  indeterminate  manner  with  spots, 
splashes,  and  even  larger  areas  of  dull  reddish-brown,  with  a  good  deal 
of  fine  sprinkling  of  the  same  color,  as  well  as,  occasionally,  dots  of 
heavier,  darker  brown.  The  female  does  not  spring  from  her  nest  until 
almost  trodden  upon,  when  she  flutters  in  silence  languidly  away,  re- 
p^eatedly  falling  as  if  hurt,  and  arising  again,  in  hopes  of  drawing  atten- 
tion from  the  nest  to  herself;  at  a  little  distance  she  finally  disappears 
in  the  herbage. 

The  charming  song  of  the  "Vesper-bird^  has  been  fittingly  de- 
scribed by  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  and  agreeable  of  writers  upon 
birds — I  mean  John  Burroughs,  in  his  welcome  little  volume  entitled 
"  Wake  Robin."  **  Have  you  heard  the  song  of  the  Field-Sparrow  ?^  he 
asks.  "  If  you  have  lived  in  a  pastoral  country,  with  broad  upland 
pastures,  you  could  hardly  have  missed  him.  Wilson,  I  believe,  calls 
him  the  Grass-Finch,  and  was  evidently  unacquaintexl  with  his  powers 
of  song.  The  two  white  lateral  quills  of  his  tail,  and  his  habit  of  running 
and  skulking  a  few  yards  in  advance  of  you  as  you  walk  through  the 
fields,  are  sufficient  to  identify  him.  Not  in  meadows  or  orchards,  but 
in  high,  breezy  pasture-grounds,  will  you  look  for  him.  His  song  is 
most  noticeable  after  sundown,  when  other  birds  are  silent,  for  which 
reason  he  has  been  aptly  called  the  Vesper-Sparrow.  The  farmer  follow- 
ing his  team  from  the  field  at  dusk  catches  his  sweetest  strain.  His 
song  is  not  so  brisk  and  varied  as  that  of  the  Song-Sparrow,  being  softer 
and  wilder,  sweeter  and  more  plantive.  Add  the  best  parts  of  the  lay 
of  the  latter  to  the  sweet  vibrating  chant  of  the  Wood-Sparrow  {Spizella 
pusilla),  and  you  have  the  evening  hymn  of  the  Vesper-bird — the  poet 
of  the  plain,  unadorned  pastures.  Go  to  those  broad,  smooth,  up-lying 
fields,  where  the  cattle  and  sheep  are  grazing,  and  sit  down  on  one  of 
the  warm,  clean  stones,  and  listen  to  this  song.  On  every  side,  near 
and  remote,  from  out  the  short  grass  which  the  herds  are  cropping,  the 
strain  rises.  Two  or  three  long,  wlver  notes  of  r^t  and  peace,  ending 
in  some  subdued  trills  or  quavers,  constitute  each  separate  song.  Often 
you  will  catch  only  one  or  two  of  the  bars,  the  breeze  having  blown  the 
minor  part  away.  Such  unambitious,  unconscious  melody!  It  is  one 
of  the  most  characteristic  sounds  in  Nature.  The  grass,  the  stones,  the 
stubble,  the  furrow,  the  quiet  herds,  and  the  warm  twilight  among  the 
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hills,  are  all  snbtilely  expressed  in  this  song ;  this  is  what  they  are  at 
least  capable  of."' 

Speaking  of  music,  and  while  I  have  a  favorite  author  in  hand,  let 
me  reproduce  another  passage — not  alone  for  its  trutb  and  beauty,  but 
because  it  tells  something  few  know — something  about  the  voice  of  the 
Golden-crowned  Thrush  that  I  never  knew  myself  till  I  found  it  here, 
familiar  as  I  thought  I  was  with  that  pretty  and  dainty  bird :  **  Coming 
to  a  dryer  and  less  mossy  place  in  the  woods,  I  am  amused  with  the 
Golden-crowned  Thrush,  which,  however,  is  no  Thrush  at  all,  but  a 
Warbler,  the  Seiurus  aurocapillus.  He  walks  on  the  ground  ahead  of 
me  with  such  an  easy,  gliding  motion,  and  with  such  an  unconscious, 
pre-occupied  air,  jerking  his  head  like  a  Hen  or  Partridge,  now  hurry- 
ing, now  slackening  his  pace,  that  I  pause  to  observe  him.  If  I  sit 
down,  he  pauses  to  observe  me,  and  extends  his  pretty  rambling  on  all 
sides,  apparently  very  much  engrossed  with  his  own  affairs,  but  never 
losing  sight  of  me.  Satisfied  that  I  have  no  hostile  intentions,  the 
pretty  pedestrian  mounts  a  limb  a  few  feet  from  the  ground,  and  gives 
me  the  benefit  of  one  of  his  musical  performances,  a  sort  of  accelerating 
chant.  Commencing  in  a  very  low  key,  which  makes  him  seem  at  a 
very  uncert»ain  distance,  he  grows  louder  and  louder,  till  his  body  quakes 
and  his  chant  runs  into  a  shriek,  ringing  in  my  ears  with  peculiar  sharp- 
ness. This  lay  may  be  represented  thus :  '  Teacher,  teacher^  teacher, 
TEACHER,  TEAGHEB I  *— the  accent  on  the  first  syllable,  and  each 
word  uttered  with  increased  force  and  shrillness.  No  writer  with  whom 
I  am  acquainted  gives  him  credit  for  more  musical  ability  than  is  dis- 
played 'in  this  strain ;  yet  in  this  the  half  is  not  told.  He  has  a  far 
rarer  song,  which  he  reserves  for  some  nymph  whom  he  meets  in  the 
air.  Mounting  by  easy  flights  to  the  top  of  the  tallest  tree,  he  launches 
into  the  air  with  a  sort  of  suspended,  hovering  flight,  like  certain  o7 
the  FinchQp,  and  bursts  into  a  perfect  ecstucy  of  song— clear,  ringing, 
copious,  rivaling  the  Goldfinch's  in  vivacity,  and  the  Linnet's  in  melody. 
This  strain  is  one  of  the  rarest  bits  of  bird-melody  to  be  heard.  Over 
the  woods,  hid  from  view,  the  ecstatic  singer  warbles  his  finest- strain. 
In  the  song  you  instantly  detect  his  relationship  to  the  Water- Wagtail 
i^Seiurus  wore6orac?en«t«)— erroneously  called  Water-Thrush — whose  song 
IS  likewise  a  sudden  burst,  full  and  ringing,  and  with  a  tone  of  youth- 
ful joyousness  in  it,  as  if  the  bird  had  just  had  some  unexpected  good 
fortune.  For  nearly  two  years  this  strain  of  the  pretty  walker  was  little 
more  than  a  disembodied  voice  to  me,  and  I  was  puzzled  by  it  as 
Thoreau  was  by  his  mysterious  Night- Warbler,  which,  by  the  way,  I 
suspect  was  no  new  bird  at  all,  but  one  he  was  otherwise  familiar  with. 
The  little  bird  himself  seems  disposed  to  keep  the  matter  a  secret,  and 
improves  every  opportunity  to  repeat  before  you  his  shrill,  accelerating 
lay,  as  if  this  were  quite  enough,  and  all  he  laid  claim  to.  Still,  I  trust 
I  am  betraying  no  confidence  in  making  the  matter  public  here.  I  think 
this  is  pre-eminently  his  love-song,  as  I  hear  it  oftenest  about  the  mat- 
ing season.  I  have  caught  half-suppressed  bursts  of  it  from  two  males 
chasing  each  other  with  fearftil  speed  through  the  forest." 

COTUENICULUS  PASSERINUS,  (Wils.)  Bp. 

Yellow-winged  Sparrow. 

Frwgilla  mumrinay  Wils.,  Am.  Orn.  iii,  1811,  76,  pi.  26,  f.  5.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828, 109.— AuD., 

Orn.  Biog.  ii,  1834,  180,  v,  497,  pi.  130. 
Fringilla  {Spiza)  pasaerina,  Bp.,  Obs.  Wils.  1825,  No.  111. 
Emb&riza  poBaerina^  AuD.,  8yn.  1839,  103.— AuD.,  B.  Am.  iii,  1842,  73,  pi.  162.— GiR.,  B. 

L.  1. 1844, 103.— PUTN.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst.  1856,  210  (summer;  common). 
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Cotumiculus  passennuSy  Bp.,  List,  1838,  32;  Consp.  1850,  i,  481.— Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  1856,  7 
(Cuba).— Bd.,  B.  N.  a.  1858,  450.— ScL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1859,  379  (Oaxaca).— Scl.  & 
Salv.,  Ibia,  1859,  18  (Guatemala).— Kenn.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  1859,  iv,  28  (Bill 
WiUiams'  R.,  Arizona).— Heerm.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep. x,  1859,  vi,  49  ("abundant").— 
Hayd.,  Rep.  1862,  166.— Dress.,  Ibis,  1865,  487  (Texas).— Coues,  Pr.  Phila. 
Acad.  1866,  84  (Arizona ;  refers  to  Kennerly).— Allen,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iv,  1864, 71 
(Massachusetts,  May  to  September,  breeding). — Coues,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1868, 
282  (New  England,  abundant,  summer  resident). — McIlwr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  y, 
1876,  89  (Hamilton,  C.  W.,  rare,  in  summer).— Boardm.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  ix,  1862, 
126  (rare,  in  summer,  from  April ).-^Verr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iii,  158  (Maine,  rare; 
quotes  Boardman).— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866, 287  (New  York).— Codes 
&  Prent.,  Smiths.  Rep.  for  1861  (1862),  412  (Waahineton,  D.  C,  abundant,  in 
summer,  April  to  October,  breeding). — Codes,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xii,  1868,  116 
(South  Carolina,  resident,  common). — Sumich.,  Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  1,  1869,  552 
(Vera  Cruz,  in  winter).— Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  viii,  411  (Costa  Rica). — Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye. 
ix,  1868, 103  (Costa  Rica).— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872, 136, 177  (Kansas  and 
Utah).— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870, 189.— Codes,  Key,  1872, 137.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B. 
i,  1874, 553,  pi.  25,  f.  4.    (Of  the  above,  western  references  belong  to  next  var.) 

Ammodromus  pctaserinuSf  Gray,  G.  of  B.  ii,  373.— Woodh.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853, 86  (very  com- 
mon m  the  Indian  Territory,  in  Texas,  and  in  some  parts  of  New  Mexico.) 

Fi'ingilUi  8avannarumy  "Gm."— Ndtt.,  Man.  i,  1832,  494 ;  ibid.  2d  ed.  i,  1840,  570.— Peab., 
Rep.  Birds  Mass.  1839,  324. 

(?)  Fringilla  oaudacuta,  Lath.,  Ind.  Om.  i,  1790,  459.— Nutt.,  Man.  1, 1832,  505. 

Cotumiculus  tixicrus.  GossB,  B.  Jam.  1847,  242.— Bp.,  Consp.  Av.  1850,  481.— Scl.,  P.  Z. 
S.  1861,  74  (Jamaica);  Cat.  A.  B.  1862, 116.    (Resident  in  Jamaica.) 

b.  perpallidm. 

Cotumiculus  passerinus  var.  perpallidus,  Ridgw.,  Mss. — Coues,  Key,  1872,  137  (pale 
form,  from  dry,  western  regions). — B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  i,  1874,  556. 

j7a&.— United  States.  Not  on  the  Pacific  coast  f  Mexico.  Cuba.  Jamaica.  Porto 
Rico.    South  to  Costa  Rica  and  Guatemala.    Var.  perpallidus  from  the  West. 

Lieutenant  Warren^ 8  Expedition, — 8184,  Shawnee  Mission ;  8966-69-78,  Loup  Fork  of 
the  Platte  River. 
.  Not  obtained  by  Captain  Raynolds'  Expedition. 

The  earlier  accounts  of  Nuttall,  Townsend,  and  Aadubon,  mention  the 
Yellow-winged  Sparrow  as  occurring  on  the  Oolambia.  Although  this 
record  has  not  been  checked  by  later  observations,  what  we  now  know 
of  the  distribution  of  the  species  makes  it  appear  most  probably  correct. 
It  is  true  that  in  the  higher  latitudes  of  the  United  States  we  have  no 
quotations  from  regions  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains;  but  further 
south  the  species  is  known  to  range  across  New  Mexico  and  Arizona ; 
and  Dr.  Cooper  states  that  Mr.  Hepburn  procui^ed  several  specimens  in 
California.  Mr.  Allen  quotes  Ogden,  Utah.  The  pertinence  of  Audubon's 
remark  hence  appears.  *'  Some  of  this  species,''  he  says,  "  on  their  way 
from  their  unknown  winter  abode  northward,  pass  toward  the  middle 
and  eastern  districts  of  our  Atlantic  coast,  while  others  diverge  to  reach 
the  Oregon  section  (in  which  this  bird  has  been  found  by  Mr.  Towns- 
end),  passing  over  our  Southern  States  unobserved,  although  when 
proceeding  toward  the  Texas,  in  April,  1837, 1  found  them  abundant 
on  their  way  eastward." 

This  is  a  rather  southerly  bird,  even  more  so  than  the  Bay-winged 
Bunting.  I  can  find  no  record  beyond  the  United  States,  excepting  Mr. 
Mcllwraith's,  and  his  locality  is  south  of  some  of  the  Maine  quotations. 
In  the  latter  State,  according  to  all  observers,  it  is  rare;  I  do  not  think 
it  is  common  north  of  the  Connecticut  Valley.  It  increases  in  numbers 
southward,  and  in  the  Middle  States,  Maryland,  and  Virginia,  it  is 
very  abundant,  breeding  in  old,  weedy  fields.  I  found  it  in  South 
Carolina,  at  such  various  seasons,  as  to  lead  me  to  believe  that  it  is 
resident  there.  Its  great  abundance  in  the  Platte  country  is  attested 
by  Dr.  Hayden's  numerous  specimens.  Mr.  Allen  found  it  "  abundant 
everywhere  on  the  plains  "  of  Kansas,  and  secured  several  nests  with  the 
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fall  complement  (usually  five)  of  fresh  eggs,  early  in  June.  According 
to  Prof.  Sumichrast,  the  species  winters  in  Vera  Cruz. 

Mr.  Allen  institutes  an  interesting  comparison  between  the  colors  of 
this  species  in  difierent  sections  of  the  country.  ''  On  comparing  Florida 
specimens  with  northern  ones,  the  former  are  found  to  be  far  more 
brightly  colored  than  the  latter.  Between  northern  and  southern  speci- 
mens of  the  same  species  greater  differences  in  color  are  rarely  observ- 
able than  in  this,  the  differences  being  far  greater  than  occur  between 
many  conspecific  geographical  races  to  which  has  been  awarded  specific 
rank.  The  difference  consists  in  the  much  brighter  and  blacker  tints  of 
the  southern  form.  Massachusetts  specimens,  although  lighter  than 
Florida  ones,  are  still  much  darker  than  those  from  the  plains."  To 
the  last-mentioned  pale  form  Mr.  Eidgway  has  applied  the  wekine  perpaU 
lidus.  Mr.  Allen  observes  that  it  is  one  of  the  chanu^teristic  summer 
birds  of  the  plains,  ranging  to  the  eastern  foot-hills  of  the  Eocky 
Mountains,  and  very  common  in  Salt  Lake  Valley.  It  breeds  abun- 
dantly in  Kansas. 

The  song  of  the  Yellow-winged  Sparrow  is  a  humble  effort,  rather 
weak  and  wheezy,  but  quite  curious,  more  resembling  the  noise  made 
by  some  grasshoppers  than  the  voice  of  a  bird.  It  is  only  heard  in  the 
breeding  season,  when  the  little  performer  mounts  a  tall  mullein  in  his 
chosen  pasture,  or  the  fence-rail  around  it,  settles  himself  firmly  on  his 
legs,  and  throwing  up  his  head,  utters  the  chirring  notes  ad  libitum. 
At  other  seasons  he  has  only  a  weak  chirp.  The  bird  is  very  timid, 
keeping  almost  always  on  the  ground,  amid  the  weeds  and  grass,  where 
he  runs  like  a  mouse.  On  being  forced  up,  he  starts  quickly,  with  a 
wayward,  jerky  flight,  but  seldom  goes  far  before  pitching  into  the 
grass  again.  The  nest  is  placed  on  the  ground,  in  a  field,  and  resembles 
that  of  other  Sparrows  that  build  on  the  ground.  As  many  as  nine  eggs 
are  said  to  have  been  found  in  one  nest,  but  the  number  is  usually 
lour  or  five.  They  are  pure  white,  speckled  with  rich,  clear,  reddish- 
brown,  chiefly  at  the  larger  end,  but  sparingly  also  all  over  the  surface. 
The  egg  is  usually  rather  globose— 0.75  by  0.60  for  an  average  instance. 

COTUENICULUS  HBI^SLOVn,  (And.)  Bp. 
Henslow's  BnntiDg. 

Enberiza  hmalatoiy  Aud.,  Orn.  Biog.  i,  1831,  360 :  v,  498,  pi.  77.— AUD.,  Syn.  1839, 104.— 
AUD.,  B.  Am.  iii,  75,  pi.  163.— GiR.,  B.  L.  I.  1844,  104. 

FHngilla  henslowi,  Nurr.,  Man.  i,  1840,  2d  ed.  571. 

Coiumiculus  heMlawi,  Bp.,  List,  1838,  32;  Consp.  i,  1850, 481.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  451.— 
Wheat..  Ohio  Agric.  Rep.  I860.— Hayd.,  Rep.  1862,  166.— Coues  &  Prent., 
Smiths.  Kep.  1861  (1862),  412.— Wheel.,  Pi.  Bost.  Soc.  vii,  137  (Berlin,  Mass.).— 
Allen,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst.iv,  1864,  71  (Springfield,  Mass.).— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y. 
viii,  1868,  287  (New  York).— Coues,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1868,  282  (Massachusetts, 
rare).— Coues,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xil,  1868, 115  (South  Carolina).- Turnb.,  B.  E.  Pa. 
1869,  22  (rather  rare).— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871,  279  (Florida,  in  winter). 
Mayn.,  Guide,  1870,  117.— Coues,  Key,  1872, 137.— Trippb,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xv, 
1872, 237  (Iowa,  common,  breeds).— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  7.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A. 
B.  i,  1874,  550,  pi.  25,  f.  5. 

Ammodromus  hcMlawi,  Gray,  G,  of  B.  ii,  373. 

JBTaft.- Eastern  United  States  to  Massachusetts.  West  to  the  Loup  Fork.  "  Winters 
in  Carolina,  Alabama,  Louisiana,  and  Florida  j  breeds  from  Maryland  to  New  York " 
{Audubon), 

Lieutenant  Warren^ 8  ^xpcdiiion.— 8968,  Loup  Fork  of  the  Platte. 

Not  obtained  by  Captain  Raynolds^  Expedition. 

The  obtaining  of  this  specimen  greatly  extends  the  known  range  of 
the  species,  and  fixes  the  westernmost  limit  thus  far  recorded.    Audu- 
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bon  speaks  of  its  great  abundance  in  several  of  the  Atlantic  States,  bat 
no  later  observers  have  found  it  to  be  so.  With  me,  it  has  been  one  of 
the  rarest  of  our  sparrows.  I  have  seen  it  on  but  one  or  two  occasions, 
about  Washington,  D.  0.  It  has  been  found  breeding  in  Massachu- 
setts.    The  eggs  are  not  distinguishable  from  those  of  O.passerinua. 

COTUENICULUS  LECONTEI,  (Aud.)  Bp. 
Leconte*s  Sparrow* 

Emleriza  leomdt,  Aud.,  B.  Am.  vii,  1843,  338,  pL  488.— Maxim.,  J.  f.  O.  vi,  ia58,  340.— 

Ammodromus  leoonHi,  Gray,  G.  of  B.  ii,  374. 

Cotumioulus  leconiii,  Bp.  Cousp.  Av.  i,  1850,  481.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  452.— CouES,  Key, 

1872, 137.— CouES,  Am.  Nat.  vii,  1873,  748  (biography,  &c.).— B.  B.  &  B.,  N. 

A.  B.  i,  1874,  552,  pi.  25,  f.  6. 

Hob. — Central  Plains,  from  Northern  Dakota  to  Texas. 

This  long-lost  species,  of  which  I,  for  one,  never  expected  to  see  aa 
example,  belieying  it  to  have  been  based  upon  some  particular  condi- 
tion of  C.  passerinus  or  C.  henslovii^  has  at  length  been  re-discovered. 
While  at  the  Smithsonian,  in  1872, 1  was  shown  a  specimen,  Ko.  50222, 
from  Texas,  which  had  been  identified  by  Mr.  Ridgway  with  Emberiza 
lecontii  of  Audubon.  On  careful  examination,  I  could  not  refer  it  to 
any  species  known  to  me,  while  at  the  same  time  I  found  that  it  agreed 
in  all  essential  particulars  with  Audubon's  description  and  plate ;  so 
that  I  did  not  hesitate  to  endorse  Mr.  Eidgway's  view.  As  stated  in 
the  Key,  it  resembles  0.  henslovii ;  the  bill  is  much  smaller  5  the  fore 
and  under  parts  and  sides  of  the  head  are  bufi*,  with  black  touches  on 
the  sides;  there  is  no  yellow  loral  stripe;  the  median  stripe  on  the 
crown  is  buff,  passing  into  white  posteriorly.  The  length  of  the  speci- 
men is  4J  inches ;  the  wing,  2^ ;  tail,  1  J.    This  is  a  young  bird. 

Audubon  says  that  the  species  is  common  on  the  Upper  Missouri, 
where,  let  us  hope,  other  specimens  will  be  found. 

December^  1873. — Since  the  foregoing  was  penned,  I  have  been  so  for- 
tunate as  to  find  the  bird  myself,  and  secure  several  examples.  These 
represent  the  old  and  young  of  both  sexes,  and  are  particularly  inter- 
esting, since  they  show  that  we  have  hitherto  misapprehended  the  char- 
acters of  the  species.  For  Audubon's  account  (his  type  is  lost),  with 
which  the  Texas  specimen  agrees,  indicates  only  the  extensively  buffy, 
diffusely  marked,  soft  plumage  of  the  young^  for  which  the  adult  differs 
materially,  necessitating  a  revision  of  the  diagnosis  of  the  species.  In 
form  the  species  differs  notably  from  its  congeners  in  the  shape  and 
relatively  greater  length  of  the  tail,  which  is  rather  over  two  inches 
long,  decidedly  exceeding  the  wings,  reaching  beyond  the  outstretched 
feet,  and  remarkably  gr^uated,  the  lateral  feathers  being  from  one- 
third  to  one-half  an  inch  shorter  than  the  central.  The  tail-feathers  are 
all  extremely  narrow  and  acuminate,  even  more  so  than  in  the  Sharp- 
tailed  Fnch,  Ammodromus  candacutus.  In  fact  the  bird  is  quite  as  much 
an  Ammodromn^  as  a  CoturnicultiSj  furnishing  an  excellent  connecting 
link  for  those  who  are  disposed  to  unite  these  so-called  genera.  The 
wings  are  very  short  and  much  rounded;  when  closed,  the  primaries 
hardly  exceed  the  longest  secondary  by  one-fourth  of  an  inch,  although 
the  secondaries  are  not  at  all  elongated.  The  bill  is  not  so  turgid  as  in 
C.  passerimcs  ;  the  younger  birds  have  it  smaller  than  it  is  in  that  spe- 
cies, as  stated  in  the  Key,  but  in  the  adults  the  difference  is  less  nota- 
ble. Spe<3imens  measure  from  4.90  to  5.10  in  length,  by  6.90  to  7.10  in 
extent;  the  wing  is  1.90  to  2.00;  the  tail,  2.00  to  2.25.    The  general 
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baffiuess  varies  in  intensity  and  extent  with  age  and  wear  of  the  feath- 
ers ;  it  is  greatest  in  birds  of  the  year ;  an  old  male,  moulting  (August 
9th),  shows  scarcely  any.  There  is  no  yellow  on  the  edge  of  the  wing, 
nor  a  loral  yellow  spot,  as  in  C  passerlnus  /  there  are  no  blackish  maxil- 
lary or  pectoral  streaks,  as  in  0.  Jiemloviij  the  markings  of  the  under 
part  of  the  adult  being  confined  to  sparse,  sharp,  blackish  touches  along 
the  sides.  In  the  younger  birds,  however,  these  may  usually  be  traced 
across  the  breast,  as  is  also  the  case  with  young passerinusj  the  adult  of 
which  is  not,  or  not  noticeably,  marked  below.  But  even  the  youngest 
specimen  shows  no  maxillary  streaks.  There  are  some  peculiarities  in 
the  shade  and  pattern  ot  the  variegation  of  the  upper  parts ;  the  mark' 
inga  of  the  adults  being  bold,  sharply  contrasted  and  heavily  colored. 
The  bill  of  the  old  bird  is  dark  horn-blue,  lighter  bluish  below ;  that  of 
the  young  is  reddish-brown,  paler  below  ;  the  feet  are  flesh-colored  at 
all  ages. 

My  article  in  the  American  Naturalist,  here  reproduced  in  substance, 
continues: 

"  I  only  noticed  the  birds  on  one  occasion,*  August  9th,  when  a  num- 
ber were  found  together  in  the  deep  green  sea  of  waving  grass  that 
rolled  over  an  extensive  moist  depression  of  the  prairie.  Five  speci- 
mens were  secured  in  the  course  of  an  hour,  not  without  difficulty ;  for 
the  grass  being  waist-high,  the  only  chance  was  a  snap  shot,  as  the 
birds,  started  at  random,  flitted  in  sight  for  a  few  seconds;  while 
it  was  quite  as  hard  to  find  them  when  killed.  Several  seen  to  fall  were 
not  recovered  after  diligent  search.  In  their  mode  of  flight,  the  birds 
resembled  Wrens;  a  simile  which  suggested  itself  to  me  at  the  time, 
was  that  of  a  bee  returning  home  laden  with  pollen  ;  they  flew  straight 
and  steadily  enough,  but  rather  feebly,  as  if  heavily  freighted  for  their 
very  short  wings.  The  only  note  I  heard  was  a  chirring,  like  the  noise 
of  a  grasshopper.  Although  I  found  no  nest,  the  circumstances  of 
observation  leave  no  doubt  that  the  birds  bred  here.  They  were  in 
company  with  a  number  of  short-billed  Marsh  Wrens  ;  their  neighbors 
of  the  drier  prairie  around  were  Chestnut-collared  Buntings,  Baird's 
Buntings,  and  Sprague's  Larks,  all  very  numerous.'' 

These  observations  were  made  near  Turtle  Mountain,  on  the  border 
of  Dakota,  latitude  39^,  while  I  was  Surgeon  and  Naturalist  of  the 
Northern  Boundary  Survey,  season  of  1873.  The  nest  and  eggs  remain 
unknown  ;  another  year  they  may  be  brought  to  light. 

MELOSPIZA  LINCOLNI,  (And.)  Bd. 
Lincoln's  Sparrow* 

Frin^iUa  lincolnii.Aw.y  Orn.  Biog.  ii,  1834, 539,  pi.  193.— NuTT.,  Man.  i,  2d  ed.  1840, 569. 

lAnaria  lincolnii^  KiCH.,  List,  1837. 

Paaserculus  lincolniiy  Bp.,  List,  1838,  33. 

Peiuxea  lincolnii,  AuD.,  Syn.,  1839, 113  —AUD.,  B.  A.iii,  1841, 116,  pi.  177.— Bp.,  Consp.  Av. 
1850, 481 ;  C.  R.  185920.— Heerm.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  1809,  pt.  vi,  494,  (California). 

Zonotrichia  Uncolnii,  Woodh.,  Sitfi:r.  Rep.  1^53,85.— Finsch,  Ab.  Nat.  iii,  1872, 76  (Alaska). 

MelospUa  Unoohiii,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  483.— ScL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1858,  303  (Oaxaca) ;  1859,  365 
(Xalapa).— SCL.  &  Salv.,  Ibis,  1850, 18  (Guatemala).— Kenn.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  x, 
1849,  part  iv,  29  (Arizona).— Ha  yd..  Rep.  1862,  167  (abundant).— CouE3,  Pr. 
Phila.  Acad.  1868,  88  (Arizona,  Eenitfirly). — Allen,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iv,  1864,  73. — 
CouES,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1868,  283.— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866, 286  (New 
York).— TuuNB.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869, 23  (rather  rare,  spring  and  fall).— Allen,  Mem. 

*  Bat  after  I  had  written  the  article  for  the  Naturalist,  being  then  in  the  field,  I 
found  the  species  again,  early  in  September,  on  the  bead- waters  of  Mouse  River,  about 
the  margins  of  reedy  pools,  in  situations  exactly  corresponding  to  those  the  Amnw- 
dromi  inhabit  along  the  coast. 
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Boat.  Soc.  i,  1869,  505  (niinois).— Sumich.,  Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  i,  1869,  552  (Vera 
Cruz).— Dall  &  Bakn.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  285.— Mayn.,  Nat.  Guide,  1870, 
120  (Massachusetts,  very  rare). — Aixen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872, 177  (Eastern 
Kansas ;  Colorado  Mountains,  from  8,000  feet  to  above  timber-liuo ;  Ogden, 
Utah).— Stev.,  U.  8.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1870,  465  (Wyoming).— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i, 
1870, 216.— Hold.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1872, 200  (Black  Hills).— Trippk,  ibid.  238  (Iowa, 
common).— CouES,  Key,  1872, 138.— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873, 7.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B. 
ii,  1874,  31,  pi.  27,  f.  13. 

SCelospisa  Uncolnif  Bd.— Allen,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iv,  1864,  72  (Massachusetts). 

Pa88erculu8  zanarius,  Bp.— ScL.,  Pr.  Zool.  Soc:  1856,  305. 

ffah. — Whole  of  North  America.    Mexico.    Guatemala. 

Lieutenant  Warren's  ^jcpeditiow.— 4811,  Iowa  Point;  4898,  Bald  Island;  4809,  Platte 
River ;  4814,  Big  Sioux  River;  4816,  Blackfoot  country;  4810,  4812-13, 4815,  Vermilion 
River. 

Later  Expeditions,— ^&d0-93,  Middle  Park,  Colorado;  61052-57,  Henry's  Fork  and 
Green  River,  Wyoming. 

Not  obtained  by  Captain  Raynolds'  Expedition. 

Since  described  by  Audubon  from  •* Labrador  to  New  York"  this  bird 
has  occurred  at  various  points,  until  its  range  has  been  determined  to 
include  the  whole  continent.  It  does  not,  however,  appear  to  be  equally 
distributed.  In  the  Atlantic  States  it  is  apparently  rare ;  in  the  course 
of  all  my  collecting  I  never  saw  it,  and  the  above  quotations,  including 
nearly  all  that  exist,  are  unanimous  in  attesting  its  scarcity.  In  the 
West,  however,  the  case  is  dilBferent.  In  Iowa,  according  to  Mr.  Trippe, 
as  above  quoted,  it  is  common  in  spring  and  fall ;  and  from  Colorado, 
the  same  observer  writes  as  follows :  "Lincoln^s  Finch  is  abundant,  and 
migratory ;  it  breeds  from  about  9,500  or  10,000  feet  up  to  timber-line. 
It  arrives  at  Idaho  Springs  early  in  May,  and  soon  becomes  very  com- 
mon, haunting  the  thickets  and  brush-heaps  by  the  brooks,  and  behav- 
ing very  much  like  the  Song  Sparrow.  During  the  breeding  season  it 
is  most  abundant  among  the  bushes  near  and  above  timber-line,  nesting 
as  high  as  it  can  find  the  shelter  of  the  willows  and  junipers.  Keap- 
peariug  in  the  valleys  in  October,  it  lingers  by  the  streams  for  a  few 
weeks,  and  then  disappears."  Mr.  Allen  also  informs  me  that  it  is  ^^an 
abundant  summer  resident  of  the  mountains  of  Colorado,  from  about 
8,000  feet  to  above  the  limit  of  trees.  It  is  found  chiefly  in  the  vicinity 
of  wooded  streams  and  in  moist  or  swampy  thickets,  being  essentially  a 
woodland  bird.  Its  song  is  rather  feeble,  but  pleasant  and  varied,  and 
generally  uttered  for  a  considerable  period  from  some  elevated  poiut  of 
the  thicket.  It  is  one  of  the  few  species  that  are  as  abundant  at  the 
timber-line  as  at  lower  points.  I  also  met  with  it  sparingly  in  Eastern 
Kansas  in  May,  and  found  it  abundant  in  the  vicinity  of  Ogden,  Utah, 
in  September."  Dr.  Hay  den  found  it  "abundant"  throughout  the  west- 
ern territory.  Mr.  Eidgway  informs  us  of  its  great  numbers  in  winter 
in  Southern  Illinois.  Finally,  my  own  observations  attest  how  numer- 
ous it  is  in  Dakota  during  the  migrations.  Arriving  from  the  North  in 
September,  it  frequents  the  shrubbery  along  the  streams  for  a  month  or 
more  before  it  passes  on  South.  Under  these  circumstiinces  I  have 
found  it  in  company  with  Ridgway's  and  Harris's  Finches.  It  is  one  of 
the  more  timid  and  retiring  of  our  Sparrows,  at  least  at  this  season. 
When  I  startled  it  from  its  ramblings  in  the  low  herbage  outside  the 
shrubbery,  it  would  instantly  seek  shelter  in  the  thickest  cover,  flying 
low,  direct,  and  with  a  jerky  flight  like  that  of  the  Song  and  Swamp 
Sparrows ;  nor  would  it  venture  out  again  for  a  long  while.  It  does  not 
habitually,  at  this  season,  perch  on  the  tops  or  outer  twigs  of  bushes, 
except  momentarily,  seeming  to  feel  insecure  unless  hidden  from  view ; 
it  rarely  lifts  itself  more  than  a  few  feet  from  the  ground.  Altogether, 
its  habits  seem  to  be  nearest  those  of  the  Swamp  Sparrow.    I  have 
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never  heard  its  song.    In  the  fall  it  has  only  a  weak  chirp,  bat  in  the 
breeding  season  it  is  said  to  be  a  *' sweet  songster.'' 

The  only  United  States  record  of  breeding  I  have,  is  the  above  men- 
tion of  its  nesting  in  the  Eocky  Mountains.  As  attested  by  our  numer- 
ous and  extensive  collections  from  British  America  and  Alaska,  it  pushes 
very  far  north  in  the  spring,  breeding  in  abundance  in  these  high  lati- 
tudes. Audubon  found  the  young  flying  in  Labrador  July  4th,  but  did 
not  discover  the  nest  or  eggs.  The  eggs,  of  which  an  im  mense  series  from 
Great  Slave  Lake  and  the  Yukon,  are  in  the  Smithsonian,  are  of  the 
same  general  pattern  as  those  of  the  Song  Sparrow,  and  present  the 
endless  variation  in  coloration  shown  in  the  latter.  The  various  shades 
of  reddish  and  other  brown  blotching  is  generally  heavy  and  uniformly 
distributed,  but  in  some  specimens  wreathes  around  the  larger  end.  The 
egg  averages  smaller  than  a  Song  Sparrow's — about  0.80  by  0.60. 

MELOSPIZA  PALUSTEIS,  (Wils.)  Bd. 
Swamp  Sparrow. 

(1l1)Fnngillag€argiana,  Lath.,  Ind.  Ora.  i,  1790,  460. 

Pringilla  geargianaj  Nutt.,  Man.  i,  18;^,  502. 

FringiUa  lAmmadromua)  georgiana,  Nutt.,  Man.  i,  2d  ed.  1840,  588. 

FringUla  palusiria,  Wils.,  Am.  Orn.  iii,  1811,49,  pi.  22,  tig.  1.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  110.— 
AUD.,  Orn.  Biog.  i,  1831,  331,  v.  508,  pi.  64. 

FringiJla  (Spiza) palustris,  Bp.,  Obs.  Wils.  1825,  No.  105. 

Faaserculua  palustHSy  Bp.,  List,  1838,  33  —Bp.,  Consp.  Av.  i,  1850,  481. 

Anmodromus  paluairisy  AuD ,  Syn.  1839,  111.— Aud.,  B.  Am.  iii,  1841,  110,  pi.  175.— 
GiR.,  B.  L.  1. 1844, 114.— PuTN.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst.  1856,  218  (Massachusetts,  sum- 
mer).—Trippe,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  vi,  1871, 116  (Minnesota,  "common")* 

Melospiza  palustriSy  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  483.— Wheat.,  Ohio  Agric.  Rep.  I860.— Scl.,  Cat. 
1862, 114.— COUES  &  Prent.,  Smiths.  Rop.  1861  (1862),  413  (Washington,  D.  C, 
migratory. — Verr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iii,  l.M  (Maine,  breeding). — Boardm.,  Pr. 
Bost.  Soc.  ix,  1862  (Maine,  breeding).— Ha  yd..  Rep.  1862, 167  (Lower  Missouri, 
rare)— McIlwr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1866,  89  (Hamilton,  C.  W.,  common  in  sum- 
mer).—Coues,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1868,  283  (New  England).— Coues,  Pr.  Bost. 
Soc.  1868,  116  (South  Carolina,  winter).— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  1868,  286.— 
Allen,  Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  i,  1868,  505  (Illinois,  October,  abundant).— Turnb.,  B. 
E.Pa.  1869, 23.— AiXEN,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  IhTTl,  279  (Florida,  winter,  common).— 
Coues,  Phila.  Acad.  1871,  22  (North  Carolina,  common).— Ma yn.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc. 
xiv,  1871  (north  to  Quebec,  CoMper).— Trippe,  ibid,  xv,  1872,  238  (Iowa).— 
Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872, 177  (Eastern  Kansas,  May).— Coues,  Key,  1872, 
138.— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  7.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  34,  pi.  28,  f.  1,  2. 

Eeloepiza palustriSj  Bd.— Allen,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iv,  1864,  73  (Massachusetts). 

ITod.- Eastern  and  part  of  Middle  Province  of  North  America.  West  to  Utah  (Dr. 
H.  C.  Yarrow).  North  to  Newfoundland  and  Labrador  {Audubon))  ordinarily  to  New 
England  and  Canada.  Winters  in  the  Southern  States,  Carolinas  to  Texas.  (No  extra- 
limital  record^ 

Lieutefmnt  Warren^ $  JEa^perfi/tow.- 4806,  Vermilion  River. 

Not  obtained  by  Captain  Raynolds'  Expedition. 

The  Swamp  Sparrow  is  chiefly  a  bird  of  the  Eastern  Province,  the 
specimen  just  recorded  being  the  westernmost  I  have  seen,  and  perhaps 
representing  the  normal  limit  of  distribution  in  that  direction.  Bnt  I 
am  recently  advised  by  Dr.  Yarrow  of  its  occurrence  in  Southern  Utah. 
I  have  found  it  myself  in  Northern  Dakota,  as  far  north  as  the  head- 
waters of  Mouse  River,  where  it  is  rather  common  in  the  shrubbery 
along  the  streams  during  the  migrations,  flow  far  it  may  penetrate  in 
the  interior  of  British  America  I  do  not  know  5  bnt,  although  unnoticed 
by  Swainson  and  Eichardson,  it  probably  reaches  a  high  latitude  in 
summer,  since  it  was  found  by  Audubon  to  be  plentiful  in  Labrador. 
It  is  generally  distributed  throughout  New  England  in  summer,  breed- 
ing in  suitable  places.    According  to  my  observations,  it  is  only  a  bird 
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of  passage  in  the  Middle  States,  but  Wilson  states  that,  of  the  numbers 
that  pass  through  Pennsylvania,  a  few  remain  during  the  summer.  On 
the  coast  of  North  Carolina  I  saw  some  after  May,  but  I  judge  these 
were  merely  late  migrants,  not  about  to  breed  there.  In  the  same 
locality  I  saw  others  through  November,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that 
some  may  winter  there,  as  they  certainly  do  in  South  Carolina,  and 
thence  throughout  the  Southern  States  to  Texas.  I  have  not  met  with 
any  extralimital  quotations,  a  circumstance  confirming  the  winter  resi- 
dence of  the  species  as  just  stated. 

The  nest  of  the  Swamp  Sparrow  is  usually  placed  on  the  ground,  in 
low,  moist  places,  at  the  foot  of  a  bunch  of  rank  grass  or  reeds ;  some- 
times in  a  tussock,  more  rarely  oft'  the  ground,  in  a  low  bush.  It  is 
built  of  various  dried  grasses,  weeds,  roots,  and  other  fibrous  material, 
and  lined  with  fine  rootlets.  The  eggs,  four  or  five  in  number,  are 
usually  dull  grayish  or  faintly  bluish-white,  speckled  all  over  with  red- 
dish-brown and  various  other  shades,  the  markings  sometines  tending 
to  aggregate  iti  a  wreath  about  the  larger  end,  sometimes  not;  often 
so  close  as  to  hide  the  ground-color  altogether.  They  measure  about 
0.78  by  0.55  in  size.  Two,  and  sometimes  three,  broods  are  reared  in  a 
season,  and  fledglings  are  to  be  observed  through  part  of  August. 

The  food  and  general  economy  of  this  species  are  not  peculir,  but  it 
ias  nevertheless  its  distinctive  traits.  It  is  a  very  abundant  bird,  but 
its  retiring  habits  withdraw  it  from  general  observation.  It  is  not  so 
decidedly  gregarious  as  some  of  its  allies,  and  is  oftener  found  skulking 
alone  through  rank  herbage  and  tangled  undergrowth  than  in  flocks; 
stiU,  in  the  fall,  I  have  found  considerable  numbers  together,  about  the 
edges  of  reedy  swamps,  sharing  the  shrubbery  with  the  Song  Sparrows 
and  the  reeds  with  the  species  of  AmmodromuSj  between  which  it  forms, 
in  one  sense,  a  connecting  link.  I  have  also  seen  it,  though  more  rarely, 
in  open,  wet,  grassy  places.  During  the  vernal  migration,*at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  I  used  to  look  for  it  in  the  undergrowth  fringing  tiny  streams 
flowing  through  open  woods,  and  rarely  failed  to  find  it,  if  I  looked  close 
enough,  in  the  very  heart  of  such  recesses,  the  skirts  of  which  were 
full  of  White-throated  Sparrows  and  other  more  conspicuous  species. 
I  never  saw  it  take  a  long  flight  in  the  open  woods ;  generally  it  was 
seen  flitting  from  bush  to  bush,  just  over  the  ground  or  water,  flirting 
the  tail,  and  uttering  its  peculiar  note.  Its  chirp  is  remarkably  difler- 
ent  from  that  of  any  other  species,  and,  with  its  general  reddishnesSj 
seems  to  distinguish  it  from  its  associates.  The  song  I  have  never 
beard.  Nuttall  says  that  occasionally,  mounted  on  the  top  of  a  low 
bush  or  willow-tree,  it  chants  ''a  few  trilling,  rather  monotonous,  minor 
notes,  resembling,  in  some  measure,  the  song  of  the  Field  Sparrow,  and 
appearing  like  twS,  ticP  tuP  tto'  tw^  tw  twe.  and  twP  tuPl  Hw  tw*  tw6j  uttered 
in  a  pleasing  and  somewhat  varied  warble.'' 

MELOSPIZA  MELODIA,  (Wils.)  Bd. 

Song  Sparrow. 

a.  melodia. 

(f )  Fringilla  fasdata,  Gm.,  Syet.  Nat.  i,  1786,  922.    (Very  probable.) 

Fringilla  melodia,  Wii;8.,  Am.  Orn.  ii,  1810,  125,  pi.  16,  fig.  4.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  108.— 

AuD.,  Orn.  Biog.  i,  1831,  126;  v,  507 ;  pi.  25  j  Syn.  1839,  120;  B.  Am.  iii,  1841, 

147,  pi.  189.--NUTT.,  Man.  i,  1832, 486.— Gm.,  B.  L.  1. 1844, 121.— Putn.,  Pr.  Ess. 

Inst.  1856,  211.— TiUPPE,  ibid,  vi,  1871, 116. 
Zmotrichia  melodia.  Bp.,  List,  1838,  31 ;  Consp.  Av.  1850,  478. 
Meloepiza  melodia,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  477.— Hayd.,  Rep.  167.— CoUES,  Key,  1872, 139.— 

B.  B.  &  K.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874, 19,  pi.  27,  fig.  6;  also  of  nearly  all  late  writers. 
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MELOSPIZA   MELODIA,    SONG    SPARROW.  13? 

b.  failax, 

(?)  Zonotrichia  fasciata,  Gamb.,  J.  A.  N.  S.  2d  ser.  i,  1847,  49. 

Zonotrichiu  faUax,  Bd.,  Pr.  A.  N.  S.  vii,  I8r>4,  119  (**New  Mexico  "  =  Arizona). 

Melospiza  failax,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  481 ;  1860,  481,  pi.  27,  tig.  2.— Kenn.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep. 

X,  1859,  p..  iv,  29,  pi.  27,  tig.  2.— CouKS,  Pr.  Philrt.  Acad.  1866,  52  (Arizona).— 

Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  215. 
Melo9piza  melodia  var.  failax,  RiDGW.— -Coues,  Key,  1672,  139.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii, 

1874,  22,  pi.  27,  tig.  10. 
Melo9piza  melodia,  Coues,  Ibia,  1865, 165. 

c  heernianni, 

Mdospiza  heermanniy  Bp.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 478 ;  1860, 478,  pi.  70,  fig.  1  (California).— Coop., 

Orn.  Cal.  i,  1870,  212. 
Melospiza  melodia  var.  heermanni,  Ridgw. — Coues,  Key,  1872, 139.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B. 

ii,  1874,  24,  pi.  27,  fig.  9. 

d.  gouldii. 

Melospiza  gouldii,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  479 ;  1860,  455,  pi.  71,  fig.  1  (California). 
Melospiza  melodia  var.  gouldii,  Coues,  Key,  1872,  1.39. 
Ammodromus  samueliSt  Bd.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  vi,  1858,  381  (California). 
Melospiza  melodia  var.  aamuelis,  B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  26,  pi.  27,  fig.  7. 

e.  mexicana, 

"  (TT)  Melospiza  pectoralis,  v.  MDller." 

Melospiza  melodia  var.  mejncana,  Ridgw.,  B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874, 18  (Puebla,  Mex.) 

f.  guttata. 

Fringilla  cinerea  ("  Gm."),  Aud.,  Orn.  Biog.  v,  18:i9,  22,  pi.  390,  fig.  1 ;  Syn.  1839, 119 ;  B. 

Am.  iii,  1841,  145,  pi.  187.    (Not  of  Gmelin.) 
Passerella  cinerea,  Bp.,  List,  1838,  31;  Consp.  i,  18^30,  477. 
Fringilla  (Passerella)  guttata,  NuiT.,  Man.  i,  2d  ed.  1840,  581. 
Zonotrichia  guttata,  Gamb.,  J.  A.  N.  S.  2d  ser.  i,  1847,  .^)0. 
Melospiza  melodia  var.  guttata,  Ridgw.— Coues,  Key,  1872, 139. — B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii. 

1874,  27,  pi.  27,  fig.  12  (excl.  ref.  Dall  and  Bannister). 
Melospiza  rufina,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  4«0.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860, 204.— 

Coop.,  SB.  Cal.  i,  1870,  214  (excl.  Syn.  nijina,  Brandt). 

g.  rufina. 

Emheriza  rufina,  Brandt,  Desc.  Av.  Rossi c.  1836,  pi.  2,  5  {Bonaparte). 

(f)  Passerella  rufina,  Bp.,  Consp.  Av.  i,  18o0,  477. 

Melospiza  rufina,  Dall  &  Baxn.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  285. 

Melospiza  melodia  var.  rufina,  Ridgw.— Coues,  Kev,  1872,  139.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii, 

1874,  29,  pi.  27,  fig.  11  (not  rufina  of  Baird,  1858,  which  =  var.  guttata). 
Melospiza  guttata  et  cinereaj  Finsch,  Abh.  Nat.  iii,  1872,  41. 

h.  insignia. 

(?)  FringiUa  cinerea,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  922  {cinereous  FiTwh) ;  Pe^n.,  Arct.  ZooL 

ii,  68  (Oonalaahka). 
(?)  Zonotrichia  cinerea,  *'Gb."— Bp..  Consp.  1850,  478. 
Melospiza  insignis,  Bd.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  319,  pi.  29,  fig.  2.— Dall  &  Bann.,  ibid. 

285.— FiNSCH,  Abh.  Nat.  iii,  1872,  44  (Kodiak). 
Melospiza  melodia  var.  insignia,  RiDGW.— Coues,  Key,  1872, 140.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii, 

1874,  30,  pL  27,  fig.  8. 

Hah. — ^The  ordinary  Eastern  type  extends  westward  to  the  dry,  central  plains.. 
North  to  the  Canadas  and  Nova  Scotia.  Winters  as  far  north  as  the  Middle  States,  if 
not  in  Southern  New  England  (Coos  County,  New  Hampshire,  November,  with  snow, 
Maynard).  Breeds  throughout  its  range,  and  is,  in  most  localities,  one  of  the  mo»t 
abundant  and  familiar  of  all  Sparrows.  (No  extralimital  record.)  Var.  failax  from 
the  Southern  Middle  Province.  Var.  heermanni  from  California  east  to  the  Humboldt 
Mountains.  Yar.  gouldii  from  the  California  coast,  San  Francisco,  and  southward. 
Var.  guttata  from  toe  Pacific  coast  north  to  British  Columbia.  Var.  rufina  from  Pacific 
coast  north  of  British  Columbia.    Yar.  insignis  from  Kodiak  and  Oonalashka. 

I  adopt  the  several  varieties  of  this  species  from  Mr.  Ridgway's  account,  published 
in  the  work  above  cited.  He  very  kindly  gave  me  his  identifications,  for  use  in  the 
Key,  in  advance  of  his  own  publication.  The  reader  is  referred  to  the  work  in  ques- 
tion for  an  exhaustive  analysis  of  this  perplexing  group. 
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140  PEUC^A  CASSINI,   CASSIN'S   PINE   FINCH. 

Lieutenant  Warren^s  EipediHon. -A817y  Bald  Island ;  8750,  Loop  Fork  of  the  Platte. 
Later  Eo^ediiiana.'—Y&r.  fallax:  60640-5,  61032-51,  61119,  various  Wyoming  locali- 
ties; 61673j  Utah;  62303-6,  Idaho. 
Not  obtained  by  Captain  Raynolds*  Expedition. 

Dr.  Hayden's  Missouri  region  specimens  represent  the  typical  form, 
but  one  at  least  approximates  to  the  pale  western  race  (var.  fallax). 
This  author  remarks  that  it  is  not  abundant  in  the  Northwest,  and  the 
same  is  the  case  in  most  of  the  unsettled  localities  of  the  West,  afford- 
ing a  parallel  with  the  scarcity  of  the  Robin  under  the  same  circum- 
stances. Allen  found  it  abundant  only  at  Ogden,  Utah.  I  did  not  find 
it  in  Northern  Dakota. 

PEUC^A  OASSINI,  (Woodh.)  Bd. 
Cassin's  Pine  Finch* 

Zanotrichm  cassinij  Woodh.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad,  vi,  1852,  60  (Texas). 

Fasaerculua  casinni,  Woodh.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853,  85,  pi.  4. 

Peuccda  cassini,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  485  (Texas.  In  part.  The  Sonora  specimen  there 
included  is  P.  cestivalis  var.  aHzonw.  See  Ridgw.,  Am.  Nat.  vii,  1873,  616). — 
Heerm.,  p.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  1859,  Parke's  Route,  Birds,  12,  pU  4,  lig.  2  (Texas).— 
ScL.,  Cat.  A.  B.  1862, 115  (Mexico:  compared  with  type).— Dress.,  ibis,  1865, 
(Texas,  eggs). — Sumich.,  Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  i,  1869,  551  (Orizaba,  resident). — 
Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  219  (California).— Ridgw.,  Am.  Nat.  vii,  1873,  617  (in 
text).— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  7.— Coues,  Check-list,  App.  No.  170  Ms.—B.  B.  & 
R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  42,  pi.  28,  fig.  5.  ^ 

Ammodromu8  casainij  Gr. — Giebel,  Nomenc.  Av.  i,  328. 

Peuccsa  (estivalis  var.  cassini,  Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872,  137  (Middle  Kansas).  (Not 
of  Coues,  Key,  1872,  140,  which  was  intended  for  what  has  since  been  called 
var.  atHjsoncB.    See  Cooes,  Check-list,  App.  No.  170*). 

Hab. — ^Texas  to  California,  and  southward  into  Mexico.    North  to  Kansas. 

The  type  of  ** 2^notrichia  casaini"  may  bo  a  young  bird,  but  other  specimens  in  the 
Smithsonian  appear  adult,  and  most  probably  warrant  Mr.  Ridgway^s  separation  of 
the  species  from  ce8tirali8f  although  at  one  time  I  was  of  the  contrary  opinion.  It  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  pale  race  of  cestivalis  (var.  arizonce)  which  occurs  in  the 
same  region.  It  was  this  pale  race  which  I  wrongly  called  var.  cmsini  in  the  Key  ;  the 
mistake  is  corrected  in  the  Check-list,  upon  examination  of  ample  material  with  Mr. 
Ridgway. 

This  species  is  brought  into  the  present  connection  upon  its  occur- 
rence in  Kansas,  where  it  was  found  by  Mr.  Allen  to  be  *'  rather  com- 
mon along  the  streams,  where  its  low  but  peculiarly  sweet  song  is  heard 
at  morning  and  evening,  beginning  with  the  first  approach  of  dawn  and 
continuing  at  evening  considerably  after  nightfall.  It  is  very  retiring, 
and  it  was  only  after  several  attemps  that  I  discovered  the  author  of 
the  sweet  notes  that  at  these  still  hours  added  greatly  to  the  pleasure 
of  camping  on  the  plains."  Dr.  Heermann  notices  it  as  follows :  "  My 
attention  having  been  attracted  by  the  sound  of  a  new  note  while  at 
Comanche  Springs,  Texas,  I  found,  after  some  observation,  that  it  pro- 
ceeded from  this  bird.  Kising  with  a  tremulous  motion  of  its  wings 
some  twenty  feet  or  more,  it  descends  again  in  the  same  manner  to 
within  a  few  yards  of  the  spot  whence  it  started,  accompanying  its 
entire  flight  with  a  lengthened  and  pleasing  song.  The  country  there- 
about is  very  barren,  being  covered  with  low  stunted  bushes,  into 
which  the  bird  takes  refuge  on  being  alarmed,  gliding  rapidly  through 
the  grass  and  shrubbery,  adroitly  and  effectually  evading  its  pursuer. 
1  observed  them  during  four  or  five  days  of  our  travel,  when  they  dis- 
appeared. They  were  probably  migrating  at  the  time,  though  their 
continued  and  oft-repeated  song  gave  notice  they  were  about  preparing 
.for  the  duties  of  incubation.'^ 
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JUNCO   HYEMALIS,    EASTERN   SNOW-BIRD/  141 

The  species  of  Peucasa  differ  from  all  their  allies  in  laying  a  pure 
crystal- white  egg  without  markings.  That  of  the  present  species  meas- 
ures 0.75  by  0.60,  being  thus  quite  globose.  Four  or  five  are  the  com- 
plement.   The  nest  is  placed  on  the  ground. 

JUNCO  HYEMALIS,  (Linn.)  Scl. 

Eistern  Snow-bird. 

a.  hyemalis. 

Fringilla  hyemaliSy  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  1, 1758, 183.— Bp.,  8yn.  1828, 109.— Sw.  &  Rich.,  F. 
B.  A.  ii,  1831, 259.— AuD.,  Orn.  Biog.  i,  1831, 72 ;  v,  505  j  pi.  13.— Maxim.,  J.  f.  O. 
vi,  1858,  277. 

Bmleriza  hyemalis,  Linn..  S.  N.  i,  1766, 308  (Pa««er  nivaliSy  Catks.,  i,  36).— Lath.,  I.  O,  i,  399. 

StnUhuB  hyemaliSy  Bp.,  List,  1838,  31 ;  C.  Av.  i,  1850,  475.— Woodh.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853, 83. 

mphcea  hyemalis,  AuD.,  Syn.  1839, 106.— AuD.,  B.  Am.  iii,  88,  pi.  167.— GiR.,  B.  L.  1. 1844, 
108.— PuTN.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst.  1856,  210  (Oct.  to  May).— Trippe,  Pt.  Ess.  Inst,  vi, 
1811, 116  (Minnesota,  breeding). 

Junco  hyemalis,  Sol.,  P.  Z.  S.  1857,  7.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  468.— Wheat.,  Ohio,  Agric. 
Rep.  1860,  No.  152.— CouES,  Pr.  Ph.  Ac.  1861, 224  (Labrador,  breeding).— Ha  yd.. 
Rep.  1862,  167.— Scl.,  Cat.  1862,  115.— Coues  &  Prent.,  Smiths.  Rep.  1861 
(1862),  412  (middle  of  Oct.  tiU  May).— Allen.  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iv,  1864  (Spring- 
field, liiass.,  Oct.  1  to  Dec,  and  earl^  Mar.  till  May ;  breeds  in  mountains  of 
Berkshire).— Veur.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iii,  1862, 151  (Norway,  Me.,  winter,  spring, 
and  fall,  breeding  in  White  Mountains  and  at  Umbagog  lakes).— Verr.,  Pr. 
Best.  Soc.  1862,  132  (Anticosti,  "  common  all  summer"')*— Boardm.,  Pr.  Bost. 
Soc.  1862, 127  (Calais,  Me.,  summer,  very  common,  breeds).— Dress.,  Ibis,  1865, 
488  (Texas).— Coues,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1868,  282.— Coues,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xii, 
1868,  115  (South  Carolina,  Oct.  to  Apr.).— Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866, 85 
(Arizona,  winter,  accidental,  three  specimens).— Turnb.,  B.  E.  Pa.  23  (Oct. 
to  Apr. ;  also,  breeding  on  the  Alleghanies). — Dall  &  Bann.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad, 
i,  1869,  284  (Nnlato,  Alaska,  common,  arriving  June  1,  breeding). — ^Allen,  Bull. 
M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871,  278  (Florida,  January,  common).— Mayn.,  Nat.  Guide,  1870, 
119  (Massachusetts,  abundant  everywhere,  middle  Oct.  to  late  May^. — Mayn., 
Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xiv,  1871  ^New  Hampshire,  common,  breeding  in  June  m  districts 
north  of  Franconia).- Aiken,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1872,  201  (Wyoming).— Trippe, 
Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  XV,  1872,  237  (Iowa).— CouES,  Key,  1872, 141.— Snow,  B.  Kans. 
1873,  7.— RiDQW.,  Am.  Nat.  vii,  1873,  613  (critical).— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  i,  1874, 
.580,  pi.  26,  fig.  5. 

Fnngilla  hndsonia,  Forst.,  Phil.  Tr.  Ixii,  1772,  428.— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788, 926.— Wils., 
Index,  vi,  1812,  p.  xiii. 

Fringilla  nfra?t«,  Wils.,  Am.  Orn.  ii,  1810, 129,  pl.  16,  f.  6.— Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1832,  491. 

b.  aiJcenL 

Junco  hpemaUs  var.  aikeni  (Ridgw.,  Mss.).— Aiken,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xv,  1872,  201  (Colo- 
rado).— RiDQW.,  Am.  Nat.  vii,  1873,  613,  615  (characterized  by  two  white  wing- 
bands  across  tip  of  median  and  greater  coverts,  and  an  additional  feather  of 
the  tail  white).— Coues,  Check-list,  App.  No.  174» ;  see  Key,  1872, 141  (in  text).— 
B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  i,  1874,  584,  pl.  26,  fig.  6. 

Ho^.— Eastern  Province  of  North  America ;  in  the  United  States,  seen  as  far  west  as 
the  Black  Hills,  thence  trending  northwest  to  Alaska.  Some  straggle  southward,  west 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  (Washington  Territory,  Suckley  ;  Utah,  Uenahaw  ;  Colorado, 
Aiken;  Arizona,  Coitea),  Breeds  from  Maine  and  New  Hampshire  northward,  and  in 
mountains  south  to  the  Middle  States,  and  even  to  the  Graylock  Range.  Winters 
from  Iowa  and  Massachusetts,  southward.  No  recorded  extralimital  localities.  Yar. 
aikeni  only  as  yet  from  mountains  of  Colorado. 

Lieutenant  Warren^s  Expedition.— 4iSl%j  Vermilion  River;  5393,  Cannon-ball  River; 
8959,  Black  Hills. 

Not  obtained  by  Captain  Raynolds'  Expedition. 

Resides  its  general  distribntioD,  the  coarse  and  periods  of  its  migra- 
tions, as  well  as  its  nesting  and  wintering,  may  be  accurately  traced  by 
the  above  indications.  Dr.  Hayden's  specimen,  No.  8959,  probably 
represents  the  extreme  normal  western  range  of  the  species  in  the  United 
States.    It  breeds  in  mountains  far  south  of  the  latitudes  where  it  nests 
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at  ordinary  altitades.  The  eggs  are  white  or  whitish,  often  with  a  faint 
grayish  tint,  occasionally  slightly  flesh-colored,  sprinkled  more  or  less 
thickly  and  uniformly  with  reddish-brown,  or  pale  chocolate,  and  often, 
also,  a  few  dark-brown  dots.  The  tendency  is  to  aggregation,  at  or 
around  the  but.  They  measure  0.80  by  0.60.  All  the  si)ecies  of  Junco 
lay  similar  eggs,  and  the  uidiflcatiou  is  essentially  the  same. 

JUNCO  OREGONUS,  (Towns.)  Scl. 
Oregon  Snow-bird. 

J^ingilla  oregom,  Towxa.,  J.  A.  N.  S.  Phila.  vii,  ia?7,  188 ;  Narr.  1839, 345.— Acd.,  Orn. 
Biog.  V,  18:^9,  68.  pi.  .398. 

Sfruthus  oregonusy  Bp.,  List,  IKV?,  31 ;  Consp.  Av.  i,  1850,  475.— Woodh.,  Sitgr.  Rep. 
1853,  83.— Newb.,  p.  R.  R.  liep.  vi,  1857,  88. 

Xiphcea  aregmiay  Aud.,  Syn.  1839,  107  ;  B.  Am.  iii,  1841,  91,  pi.  168. 

nfiuico  (ft'cgonus,  Scl.,  P.  Z.  S.  1857,  7 ;  Cat.  1802,  115.— Lord,  Pr.  Arty.  Inst.  1864,  iv, 
1-20.— Bd.,  B.  N.  a.  1858,  466.— Kenx.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  ia'>9,  part  iv,  2H.— Hkerm  , 
ibid,  part  vi,  47.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860,  202.— Ha  yd..  Rep. 
18(52,  166.— CocES,  Pr.  Phila.  Aca<l.  1866,  85.— Dall  &  Baxx.,  Tr.  Cliic.  Acad. 
1,  1869,  284.— Coop..  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  199.— Stev.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1870, 
464.— Mkkk.,  ibid.  1872,  681.— FixscH,  Abb.  Nat.  iii,  1872,  53  (Alaslva).— Allex, 
Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872,  118, 167.— Hold.— Aikex,  Pr.  Boat.  Soc.  1872,  200  (Wy- 
oming).—CoUES,  Key,  1872,  141.- B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  i,  1874,  584,  pi.  26,  f.  2. 

Junca  byemalis  var.  oregonitSy  Ridgw.,  Am.  Nat.  vii,  1873,  613  (critical). 

Fringilla  hudaoniay  Light.,  Abb.  Ak.  Berlin,  1839,  424,  nee  FoasT. 

Fi'ingiUu  atratay  BiLiXDT,  Ic.  Rohso-Ab.  pi.  2,  tig.  8. 

flat.- Western  and  Middle  Provinces  of  North  America ;  straggling  to  edge  of  the 
Eastern  Province. 


lAst  cf  specimens. 

19279 
19280 

73 
41 

W.sideR.Mt8. 
S.  of  Cheyenne. 

.... 

Jnne  5,  1860 
June  2, 1860 

F.  V.  Hayden. 
do . . 

5.75 

9.00 

2.75  . 

i 

Lieutencmt  Warren^s  £xp«fi/io».— No.  5372,  Medicine  Creek ;  5374,  Great  Bend  of  Mis - 
aonri  River. 

Later  Expeditions.— 6iO'J2'7y  Green  River,  &c.,  Wyoming ;  62:U6-23,  Idaho  and  Wy- 
oming. 

The  Wtirren  specimens  indicate  a  nearly  extreme  eastern  range  of  the 
species  ;  still,  we  have  advices  of  its  occurrence  in  Kansas,  both  nt  Fort 
Leavenworth  and  at  Fort  liiley,  which  brings  it  fairly  within  the  limits 
of  the  Eastern  Province.  It  has  only  occurred  in  winter,  however,  iu 
these  localities. 

The  date  of  capture  of  the  Raynolds'  examples  renders  it  probable 
that  the  bird  breeds  in  those  places.  Just  as  we  have  seen  the  Eastern 
Snow-bird  breeding  in  mountains,  in  latitudes  below  those  where  it 
breeds  down  to  sea-level,  so  the  Oregon  si>ecies  resides  in  summer,  at 
least,  down  to  the  35^  parallel,  if  not  further.  Dr.  Cooper,  indeed, 
observes  that  it  summers  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  California,  prob- 
ably down  to  the  32^  parallel :  he  observed  it  at  San  Diego  until  April, 
when  he  judged  that  it  retired  to  the  high  mountains  a  few  miles  from 
the  coast,  to  breed.  He  found  it  nesting  on  the  coast  mountains  south 
of  Santa  Clara,  in  May,  the  young  flying  by  the  13th  of  that  month,  and 
has  given  a  description  of  the  nest.  "  It  was  built  in  a  cavity  amopg 
the  roots  of  a  large  tree  on  a  steep  bank ;  formed  of  leaves,  grasses,  and 
fine  root-fibres,  and  covered  outside  with  an  abundant  coating  of  green 
moss."  Another  nest  that  he  found  May  20th,  on  the  very  summit  of 
the  mountains,  was  "  slightly  sunk  in  the  ground  under  a  tern  {Pterin) 
and  formed  like  the  other,  but  with  less  moss  around  the  edge ',  some 
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cow's  and  horse's  hair  was  also  used  in  the  lining."  It  contained  three 
eggs,  measaring  0.74  by  0.60,  bluish-white,  with  blackish  and  brown 
spots  of  various  sizes  thickly  sprinkled  on  the  larger  end. 

My  own  experience  with  this  bird  has  been  only  in  tbe  winter  time. 
I  found  it  extremely  abundant  in  the  mountains  of  Arizona,  from  the 
middle  of  October  until  the  middle  of  April;  and  loiterers  remained 
until  May.  I  judge  that  it  breeds  in  the  neighboring  higher  mountains, 
as  the  San  Francisco  and  Bill  Williams.  In  habits,  it  seemed  the 
counterpart  of  the  familiar  eastern  bird.  During  pleasant,  open  weather, 
it  used  to  keep  in  the  recesses  of  the  woods  and  shrubbery,  but  in  snow- 
storms, and  during  severe  weather,  when  seeds  were  scarce  and  hard  to 
find,  it  would  come  trooping  about  our  tents,  and  especially  around  the 
stock  corrals,  gleaning  a  subsistence  from  the  waste  grain  that  dropped 
from  the  feed-troughs  of  our  horses.  Under  such  circumstances  it  was 
sometimes  emboldened  even  to  enter  a  vacant  tent ;  and  I  caught  sev- 
eral alive  by  scattering  some  bread  crumbs  in  a  small  "A ''-tent  stand- 
ing near  mine,  the  flap  of  which  was  fixed  so  it  could  be  pulled  down 
with  a  string.  Its  ordinary  note  is  a  soft  chirp,  which  I  could  not  dis- 
tinguish from  that  of  the  common  Snow-bird ;  in  the  spring,  just  before 
leaving  for  its  breeding-grounds,  it  has  a  rather  pleasing  song,  also  like 
that  of  its  eastern  relative. 

JUNOO  CINEEEUS  var.  CANICEPS,  (Woodh.)  Ooues. 
Gray-headed  Snow-blrd« 

b,  caniceps.* 

Struiku8  canioeps,  WooDH.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad,  vi,  1852,  202  (New  Mexico  and  Texas).— 

Woodh.,  SitRr.  Bep.  1853,  8:^,  pi.  3. 
Junco  caniceps,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  468,  pi.  72,  fig.  1.— Hayd.,  Rep.  1862,  167.— CouES, 

Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  85.-Co()P.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  201.— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z. 

iii,  1872, 177.— Aiken,  Pr.  Boat.  Soc.  1872,  200  (Wyoming).— Gray,  Hand-list, 

No.  7370.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  i,  1874,  587,  pL  26,  f.  3. 
Junco  cinereus  var.  oaniceps,  Coues,  Key,  1872,  141. 
Junco  htjemalis  var.  caniceps^  Ridgw.,  Am.  Nat.  vii,  1873,  613  (critical). 
Junoo  dorsalis,  Henry,  Pr.  PhiJa.  Acad,  x,  1858,  117  (New  Mexico).— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 

468»  pi.  28,  fig.  1  (tending  to  characteristics  of  cinereua  proper). 
Junco  anneciensy  Bd.,  in  Coop.  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  564  (inteimodiate  between  canioeps  and 

ore{fonus  ;  probably  a  hybrid). 

Hah, — Middle  Province  (Southern  Rocky  Mountain  region),  Unit-ed  States.  North 
to  the  Black  Rills  and  Laramie  Peak. 

Lieutenant  Warref^s  Expedition, — 8960-61,  Laramie  Peak. 

Not  obtained  by  Captain  Raynolds'  Expedition. 

As  observed  in  my  lat«  work,  the  descent  with  modification  of  all  the  described 
forms  of  Junco  from  a  common  stock,  is  undoubted  if  not  unquestionable,  although  the 
diversion  has  become  so  great  that  it  would  be  scarcely  expedient  to  consider  them  all 
as  a  single  species.  The  various  forms  may  be  reduced  to  three,  hifemalis^  oregonm,  and 
canic^psy  with  their  varieties.  The  first  of  these  has  no  pinkish-rufous  on  the  sides  below, 
and  in  fuU  plumage  the  dark  parts  are  nearly  uniform  blackish-plumbeous ;  the  adult 
female  is  grayer,  even  brownish,  esj^ecially  on  the  inner  quills,  and  the  young  of  the 
first  autumn  and  winter  are  extensively  brownish.  Oregonus  has  an  opaque,  blackish 
head,  and  fore-parts  sharply  contrasted  with  reddish  of  the  back,  and  the  white  of  the 

*The  synonymy  of  a.  cineremf  is;  Fringilla  cinerea,  Sw.,  Phil.  Mag.  i,  1827,  435. — 
Junco  oinereusj  Cab.,  Mus.  Hein.  1850,  l.'M.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  465.- Scl.,  P.  Z.  8.  1856, 
306;  1857,7;  1858,304:  1859,  365.— SuMicu.,  Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  i,  1869,  551  (alpine  re- 
gion of  Vera  Cruz,  2,000  to  3,500  metres,  abundant  and  characteristic). — Jufioo  phcBO- 
notuSf  Wagl.,  Isis,  1831,  526. — ^^  Fringilla  rafidorsis,"  LiCHT.  Hob :  Mexico.  In  this 
torm  the  rusty-red  extends  over  the  upper  surface  of  the  wings,  and  the  bill  is  black 
and  yellow.  An  allied  form  is  J.  alUoota,  Salv.,  P.  Z.  S.  1863, 189 ;  Ibis,  1866, 193,  from 
the  mountains  of  Goatemala.    It  is  the  J.  hyemaUs  var.  altiooUi  of  Ridgw.,  I.  c. 
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under-parts  shaded  with  pinkish-brown  on  the  sides.  Yonng  birds  of  this  form  come 
Yery  near  immature  kyenialia ;  Mr.  Ridgway  has  not^  intermediate  specimens  (Pr. 
Phil.  Acad.  1869, 126),  and  complete  inosculation  of  the  two  is  cl«i.imed  by  Mr.  Allen. 
In  both  of  these  the  white  of  the  under-parts  is  abruptly  defined  against  the  dark 
colors.  In  *'  canicepa,"  the  main  color  is  pale  grayish-plumbeous,  fading  insensibly 
into  the  white  below ;  the  lores  are  definitely  blackish,  and  the  interscapular  region 
alone  is  ferruginous — this  color  forming  a  small  triangular  area ;  the  bill  is  pinkish- 
white,  as  in  the  foregoing.  This  form  passes  through  ^^dorsalia**  into  the  extreme  of 
typical  dnereusj  in  which  the  characters  are  as  given  in  a  preceding  foot-note :  while 
on  the  other  hand  specimens  have  been  found  showing  pinkish-brown  sides,  and  other- 
wise tending  to  the  characters  of  ore^oniw— these  constitute  J,  "  anneetens  "  of  Baird. 
The  probability  that  some  of  these  intermediate  specimens  are  really  hybrids  is  very 
strong,  but  has  not  been  proven  by  detection  of  opposite  sexes  of  the  two  actually 
breeding  together ;  so  it  remains  an  open  question.  Mr.  Allen  inclines  to  dispose  of 
the  matter  of  hybridism  upon  the  hypothesis  that  the  doubtful  specimens  are  simply 
examjples  of  intergradation  of  character,  according  to  climatic  or  other  influences 
resulting  from  geographical  distribution.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  all 
three  forms,  in  their  typical  development,  occur  together.  This  is  the  case  in  Arizona, 
for  instance,  where  I  found  them  iHl.  To  show  how  intimately  they  are  associated,  I 
may  state  that  once,  on  firing  into  a  flock  of  Snow-birds,  I  picked  up,  after  the  single 
discharge,  several  oregonuSj  one  pure  can{o^9,  and  a  single  typical  hyemalis. 

The  Gray-headed  Snow-bird  is  not  nearly  so  common  in  Arizona,  in 
winter,  as  the  Oregon  species;  still,  I  frequently  observed  it  in  com- 
pany with  the  latter,  and  obtained  several  specimens.  It  arrived  at  the 
same  time  as  oregonus^  and  departed  with  it,  probably  to  breed  in  the 
neighboring  higher  mountains.  It  undoubtedly  breeds  at  Laramie,  since 
Dr.  Hayden?s  specimens  were  taken  in  August.  It  appears  to  be  com- 
mon in  Colorado,  from  the  eastern  bases  of  the  foothills  up  the  moun- 
tains to  above  timber-line. 

In  the  American  Naturalist^  as  above  cited,  Mr.  Ridgway  takes  the  view  that  all  the 
forms  of  Junco  are  geographical  races  of  one  species.  He  discusses  the  matter  very 
ably  and  upon  good  grounds.  Referring  the  reader  especially  to  this  article,  I  sub- 
mit, in  further  elucidation  of  the  difficult  problem,  the  following  notes  received  from 
Mr.  T.  Martin  Trippe,  premising,  however,  that  in  so  doing  I  am  not  necessarily  com- 
mitted to  his  conclusions.    (The  biographical  notes  refer  to  Idaho  Springs,  Colorado.) 

Junco  hyemalis  var.  hyemalis. — ^Eastern  Snow-bird.  This  Snow-bird  is  never  abun- 
dant, nor  does  it  breed  in  Clear  Creek  County;  the  only  period  during  which  it  is  at 
all  common  being  March  and  the  early  part  of  April.  During  fall  and  winter,  it  is  a 
rare  visitor ;  but  ainong  the  foot-hills,  and  edge  of  the  plains,  it  is  abundant,  as  Mr. 
Aiken,  of  Fountxiin,  informs  me,  during  November  and  March,  but  is  rarely  met  with 
in  midwinter.  I  have  never  seen  it  higher  than  8,000  feet,  and  it  is  far  more  common 
below  7,000.  It  is  similar  in  its  habits  and  notes  to  the  eastern  bird,  and  is  almost 
always  found  in  flocks  with  the  succeeding  variety. 

J,  hyemalis  var.  oregonm, — Oregon  Snow-bird.  Where  this  species  begins  and  hyemct- 
lis  ends,  it  would  puzzle  even  Brehm  to  decide ;  for  while  it  is  easy  to  select  two  speci- 
mens representing  the  species  as  described  in  the  books,  a  large  series  collected  at  tUe 
same  time  and  from  the  same  place,  will  show  all  possible  gradations  between  the  two, 
many  individuals  combining  the  characteristics  ot  both.  Thus,  the  rusty-rufous  back 
of  oregonus  is  sometimes  fouud  without  the  purplish  sides,  which  are  supposed  to  belong 
to  the  latter  bird ;  or,  vice  versd^  specimens  of  hyemaUs  with  scarcely  a  wash  of  rusty  on 
the  back,  are  occasionally  marked  by  decidedly  purplish  sides.  Of -all  the  varieties 
these  two  are  the  most  unstable  and  seem  to  blend  most  perfeetly  with  each  other. 
They  associate  together,  and  have  the  same  habits  and  notes ;  they  appear  and  disap- 
pear about  the  same  time ;  but  of  the  two,  oregonus  is  most  abundant,  being  twice  or 
thrice  as  numerous  as  hyemalis,  Mr.  Aiken  informs  me  that  the  present  variety  arrives 
in  his  vicinity — which  is  a  short  distance  south  of  this  region,  on  the  edge  of  the 
plains— about  the  middle  of  October,  and  remains  till  April,  thus  showing  a  slightly 
more  southern  habitat  than  that  of  the  preceding  race. 

J,  caniceps, — Chestnut-backed  Snow-bird.  Abundant,  and  the  only  species  that 
breeds  here.  The  Che«tnut-backed  Snow-bird  arrives  about  the  middle  or  latter  part 
of  March,  two  or  three  weeks  previous  to  the  departure  of  the  two  preceding  races, 
with  whom  it  associates  as  long  as  they  remain.  As  the  snow  disappears,  it  gradually 
works  its  way  upward,  and  by  the  middle  of  June  has  disappeared  from  the  regions 
below  8,000  feet.  It  breeds  most  abundantly  in  the  upper  woods,  from  the  extreme 
limit  of  the  willows  down  to  1,000  or  1,200  feet  below  timoer-line ;  and  more  sparingly 
below  that  point  as  far  down  as  8,500  feet,  and  occasionally  as  low  as  7,500  and  even 
7,000  feet.  In  October  it  descends  to  the  lower  valleys,  and  soon  disappears  altogether. 
On  the  plains  it  is  common  in  December  and  March,  but  rare  during  midwinter.    In 
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habits  it  resembles  hyemalis  ;  its  twitter  is  the  same,  bnt  its  song  is-  different.  Of  all  the 
varieties  that  are  found  in  this  region,  this  is  the  most  constant  in  its  markings. 
'  Among  scores  of  specimens,  I  never  met  with  any  that  exhibited  in  any  marked  degree 
the  characteristics  of  any  of  the  other  races  combined  with  those  of  the  Chestnut- 
backed  species. 

</.  annectens. — Chestnat-sided  Snow-bird.  This  race  or  species  is  supposed  by  some 
ornithologists  to  be  a  hybrid  between  oregonus  and  canit',€p8,  a  supposition  showing  the 
danger  of  generalization  on  too  narrow  grounds,  for  there  is  nothing  to  support  the 
idea  except  the  combination  of  certain  characteristics  belonging  to  those  tworacea; 
and  on  the  same  principle  Colaptes  chrysoides  might  be  sapposed  to  be  a  hybrid  between 
C.  auratus  and  C.  mexicanus.  The  Chestnut-sided  Snow-bird  is  as  well  marked,  and 
almost  as  constant  in  its  coloration,  as  J.  canioepsy  and  far  more  so  than  aregonm, 
hyemalisj  or  aikeni.  It  is  common  only  in  spring,  associating  with  other  Tarieties,  and 
remaining  till  April,  being  the  last  to  leave  of  the  migratory  species.  It  ranges  rather 
higher  than  either  the  Oregon  or  the  Black  Snow-bird,  occasionally  extending  as  high, 
as  9,500  feet,  or  higher.  In  winter  I  have  not  noticed  it,  but  am  informed  by  Mr.  Aiken 
that  it  is  very  abundant  on  the  plains  from  early  in  October  till  Mi]^»  and  that  it  outr 
numbers  canioepa  and  oreganua  together — a  singular  fact,  if  it  is  a  **  hybrid."  Undoubt- 
edly it  does  occasionally  mix  with  both  these  varieties,  as  specimens  sometimes. show 
a  tendency  to  one  or  other  of  them,  usually  toward  the  latter;  but  I  have  never,  seeuv 
any  that  I  could  not  refer,  without  hesitation,  to  one  or  the  other  of  three  speeias-rr- 
caniceps,  anneetensy  or  that  which  embraces  kfjemaliSf  oregonus,  and  aikeni  as  sub-varictiui^ 
«/.  mkenu — White- winged  Snow-bird.  Abundant ;  dues  not  breed.  This  race  i» evi- 
dently the  most  northern  of  the  live,  as  it  arrives  latest  (in  November)  and  ckpai^t^ 
earliest  (in  March),  ranging  higher  also  than  any  of  the  others,  up  to  10,000>feet,  o^tfd 
probably  farther  still.  In  its  notes  and  habits  the  White-winged  Snow-bird  dotffip'is 
somewhat  from  its  congeners.  Its  song  is  louder  and  sweeter ;  it  is  less  gmagarioq'j  in, 
its  nature;  and  it  frequents  brushy  hill-tops  and  mountain-sides,  high  up^aboYe  the 
valleys,  and  rarely  visited  by  the  other  species  during  the  winter.  It  is  the  oul*-  Snow- 
bird  at  all  common  during  winter,  choosing  as  its  favorite  haunts  the  bu^^ravmes  and  . 
bollowsras  well  as  the  valleys  of  the  larger  streams,  and  wandering  thejue^j  far  .up  im 
the  mountains,  associating  in  small  parties  only,  more  than  six  or  eight. >jeing  rarely 
seen  together.  During  the  coldest  weather,  only  the  well-marked  ty^cal  <biirds  ai^ 
seen,  among  which  are  both  males  and  females,  the  former  being  n:io6t 'Aumerous  *  but 
toward  the  close  of  winter  the  females  become  more  abundant,  an4  among. a  iarge 
series  of  specimens,  obvious  approaches  to  both  hyemalis  and  ore;<;o'.iu»  nay  be  distin- 
guished, especially  toward  the  former.  The  intergradation,  however,  is^by.no  means 
as  perfect  as  that  between  the  two  latter  races,  and  a  speoimr^u  that  cannot  be  de- 
cidedly referred  to  either  aikeni  or  oregonm-hyemahs  is  unusual.  The  white  wiug-bands 
vary  very  much;  in  the  largest  males  they  are  almost  always  broad  and.well-detiue<l; 
in  the  small  males  and  females  they  are  narrower,  someti'ilies  aim  oaf  obsolete  occa- 
sionally wanting  on  one  wing  and  present  on  the  other,  p^od  sometime»>^holly  want- 
ing or  indicated  by  the  faintest  trace.  In  the  latter  ca'c^e,  the  other  characteristics  of 
the  bird  are  those  of  hyemalis,  while  the  peculiar  featnres  of  the  latterlArdor  of  ore- 
gonus  are  never  to  be  seen  where  the  white  wing-batiUs  are  well  defined^  Well-devel- 
oped males  frequently  have  white  lores  or  white  prpots  on  the  head  andineek. 

Without  a  very  large  number  of  specimens  from  different  localities,  it  is  diflBcult  to 
discuss,  intelligently,  the  relations  of  these  races  or  species;  but  from.a  careful  study 
of  their  habits,  notes,  distribution,  and  migration  in  this  region,  as  well  as  the  com- 
parison of  a  large  number  of  specimens,  I  cannot  help  drawing  the  conclusion  that  at 
least  three,  or  perhaps  four,  of  the  various  forms  have,  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Cones, 
"  passed  the  merely  varietal  stage  and  become  nascent  species,  though  still  unstable  ia! 
character.''    These  may  be  arranged  as  follows :  ' 

I.  Junco  caniceps.  Sp.  ch.  Interscapular  region  bright  rufous.    Breeds  abundantly 

in  the  mountains  of  Colora<lo,  from  9,000  feet  up  to  timber-line.    Retreats  soutii 

of  the  Territory  in  winter. 
n.  J,  annectens.  Sp.  ch.  Sides  clear  cinnamon-fulvous.    Abundant  in  Colorado  during 

winter  and  spring,  but  breeds  north  of  the  Territory. 
m.  J,  hyemalis.  With  three  varieties : 

a.  aikeni,  Var.  ch.  Two  broad,  well-defined  white  bands  on  the  wing-coverts. 

Abundant  in  winter,  retiring  north  earlier  than  the  other  races,  and 
evidently  the  most  northern  in  its  distribution.  Intergrades  with  the  fol- 
lowing form,  though  not  as  intimately  as  that  does  with  the  succeeding. 

b.  hyemalis.  Var.  ch.  No  wing-bands ;  upper  parts  with  no  rufous,  exx!opt  a 

rusty  tinge  in  autumn.  Less  abundant  than  the  others,  reaching  here  its 
western  limit ;  breeding  north  of  the  Territory.  Intergrades  impeccept- 
ibly  with  the  next. 
0.  oregonus.  Var.  ch.  Back  and  wings  with  a  decided  msty-brown  wash. 
Abundant,  reaching  here  its  eastern  limit.  Breeds  northward,  retirins 
from  Colorado  with  the  preceding,  or  a  little  later. 

10 
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8PIZELLA  MOXTICOLA,  (Gm.)  Bd. 
Canadian,  or  Tree  Sparrow. 

Fringilla  montana,  P0R8T.,  Philoe.  Tr.  Ixii,  1772,  405;  not  of  Linnatu. 
Fringilla  monticola,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  I,  1788,  912. 
J^nitee  monticofus.  Cab.,  Mus.  Hoin.  i,  1851,  134. 

Spizella  monticola,  Bn.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  472.— Kknnerly,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  1659,  iv,  29 
(Colorado  Chiquito,  Arizoua,  December).— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter. 
1860,  203  (Fort  Dalles,  January).— CouES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1861, 224  (Labrador, 
j  summer,  abundant).-.ScL.,  Cat.  1862.  114.— Ha  yd.,  Rep.  1862.  167.— Couks  & 

j  Prent.,  Smiths.  Rep.  for  1861  (1862),  412  (Washington,  D.  C,  November  to 

'  April,  very  abundant).- Boardm.,  Fr.  Bost.  Soc.  ix,  1862, 127  (Calais,  Me.,  in 

summer,  common,  breeding  early).— Verr.,  ibid.  138  (Anticosti,  breeding).- 
Verb.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iii,  151  (Norway,  Me.,  spring  and  fall).— Allen,  Pr.  Ess. 
Inst,  iv,  1864, 72  (Springfield.  Mass.,  October  to  May ;  also,  breeding  in  East- 
ern Massachusetts  in  1855 ;  see  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  v,  213").- McIlwr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst. 
V,  1866.  69  (Hamilton,  C.  W.,  winter,  common,  not  known  to  breed).— Coues. 
Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866, 87  (Arizona,  ^e  -ffemncr?//).— Coues,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1868, 
283.— C0UE8,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xii,  1868,  115  (South  Carolina,  November  to 
March).— Dall.  &  Bank.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  285  (Alaska,  breeding).— 
TuRNB.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869, 23  (October  to  April ).-CooP.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870, 205  (queried 
as  occurring  in  mountains  of  California).— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872,  177 
(Western  Kansas,  in  winter).- Mayn.,  Guide,  1870,  119  (Massachusetts,  early 
November  to  late  April).— Mayn.,  Pr.  Best.  Soc.  xiv,  1871.— Aiken,  ibid,  1872, 
200  (Wyoming).— Sti.:v.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1870,  405.— Coues,  Key,  1872. 
142.— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  7.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  3,  pi.  27,  f.  5. 
.ZtnoM^Wa  (Spizella)  monticola,  Gray.  Hand-list,  No.  7398. 
Pm»€r  ch.  nade:tsis,  Briss.,  Om.  iii,  1760, 102. 

Fi^ngilla  canadensis,  Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  i,  1790.  434.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  109.— Nutt.,  Man.  i, 
183.=2,  4a'>.— AUD.,  Om.  Biog.  ii,  1834, 511 ;  v,  1839, 504 ;  pi.  I08.— Maxlm.,  J.  f.  O. 
vi,  1^8,  280. 
Emheriaa  canaa.ensih\  Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831, 252.— AUD.,  Syn.  1839, 105.— A ud.,  B. 
.  Am.  iii,  1841,  83,  pi.  166.— GiR.,  B.  L.  I.  1844, 107.— Putn.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  i,  1856 
2W  (Esser  County,  Mass.,  October  to  May).— Trippe,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  vi,  1871 
^Minnesota,  not  very  common ;  not  observed  in  summer). 
JSpiaeHa  canadensis,  Bk'.,  List,  1838,  33;  Consp.  Av.  i,  1850,  480. 
FnngiUaarJHMna^  W1L8.,  Am.  Orn.  ii,  1810,  12,  pi.  16,  tig.  3. 

ifa6.— ^orth  America  at  large,  excepting,  probably,  the  Gulf  States.  Infrequent  or 
'Casual  in  the  United  StAt^**s  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Winters  high  up  on  the 
Missouri,  and  in  /jorrespondlPg  latitudes  eastward.  Breeds  north  of  the  I Jnited  States, 
to  high  latitudes,  l>ut  also,  lik«o  the  Snow-bird,  in  mountains  within  our  ilmits. 

List  of  specimens. 


19283 
19284 
19285 
19286 
19287 

282 
283 
284 
237 

Deer -Creek 

Mar.  7,  1860 
. . . : .  do 

F.V.Hayden. 
do 

6.00 

9.00 

3.00 

do 

4o 

.....do 

do 

6.00 
6.00 

9.00 
9.25 

3.00 
3.25 

do 

Jan.  27,  1860 

do 

do 

do 

Lieutenant  Warren^s  ExpediHon.-^AbOd,  Cedar  Island  ;  4510,  Me<licine  River. 
Later  Expeditions, — 61028-31,  61153-62,  various  Wyoming  localities. 

The  raoveineuts  of  this  interesting  species,  as  well  as  its  general  dis- 
tribntion,  may  be  traced  in  the  above  quotations.  Its  western  records 
are  still  meagre,  but  suflBcient  to  represent  its  range  in  tbat  quarter;  it 
appears  to  be,  like  the  Eastern  Snow-bird,  little  if  anything  moi^  than  a 
straggler  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  some  individuals  apparently 
straying  southward  in  that  direction  from  their  breeding  places  in 
Alaska.  Eastward,  the  Tree  Sparrow  is  one  of  the  most  abundant 
species,  wintering  in  great  profusion  in  the  Middle  States,  Maryland, 
and  Virginia,  and  some  reaching  the  Garolinas,  beyond  which  it  has  not, 
to  my  knowledge,  been  traced.    It  also  winters  as  high  as  New  England, 

*  But  this  instance  proves  to  be  not  authentic,  the  Chipping  Sparrow  having  been 
mistaken  for  the  Ti-ee  Sparrow.    See  Samuels,  Orn.  and  Ooi.  of  New  England,  318. 
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and  even  the  Canad^is ;  for,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  it  is  a  hardy  little 
bird,  capable  of  enduring  extreme  cold,  and  only  forced  southward  by 
scarcity  of  food.  Its  breeding  range  is  extensive  5  on  the  Atlantic  coast 
it  nests  from  Labrador  to  Maine.  The  general  similarity  of  its  distribu- 
tion to  that  of  the  Snow-bird  leads  me  to  believe  it  will  yet  be  found 
passing  the  summer  in  the  mountains  of  the  Middle  States.  It  occurs 
through  the  greater  portion  of  British  America  in  summer,  from  At- 
lantic to  Pacific.  It  has  been  found  in  Kansas  in  August,  and  may 
breed  in  that  State. 

At  Fort  Randall  I  found  these  birds  as  abundant  as  I  have  ever  seen 
them  anywhere,  during  pleasant  weather  in  the  month  of  October.  All 
the  undergrowth  of  the  river-bottom  was  full  of  them,  in  troops  some- 
times numbering  hundreds,  singing  as  gaily,  it  seemed  to  me,  as  in 
spring-time.  With  the  colder  weather  of  the  following  mouth,  so  many 
moved  off  that  I  thought  none  would  remain  to  endure  the  rigor  of 
winter,  but  such  proved  to  be  not  the  case.  The  remainder  simply 
retreated  to  the  deepest  recesses  of  the  shrubbery,  where,  protected 
from  the  biting  winds,  if  not  from  the  cold,  they  passed  the  winter,  and 
to  all  appearances  very  comfortably.  I  account  for  their  remaining  at 
this  inclement  season,  by  the  prolusion  of  seeds  of  various  kinds  that 
are  to  be  obtained  during  the  whole  winter;  certainly,  those  that  I  shot 
were  in  good  condition,  and  generally  had  the  crop  well  tilled.  Their 
seclusion  and  quietness  at  this  season  is  remarkable,  and  causes  them 
to  be  in  a  great  measure  overlooked.  On  several  occasions,  when  the 
thermometer  was  far  below  zero,  the  river  frozen  solid  tor  two  feet  deep, 
and  snow  on  the  ground,  I  have  unexpectedly  come  upon  little  groups  of 
these  birds,  hiding  away  close  to  the  ground  among  and  under  a  net- 
work of  vines  and  rank  herbage,  close  enough  to  collect  and  retain  a 
mantle  of  snow.  When  startled  at  such  times  they  have  a  low,  pleasant 
.  chirp  as  they  flutter  into' sight  among  the  bushes,  scattering  a  little,  but 
only  to  collect  again  and  seek  their  snug  retreat  as  soon  as  left  to  them- 
selves. Whether  rendered  careless  by  the  cold,  or  through  a  natural 
heedlessness,  they  are  very  tame  at  such  times;  they  sit  unconcernedly 
on  the  twigs,  it  may  be  but  a  few  feet  distjint,  chiri)iug  cheerfully,  with 
the  plumage  all  loosened  and  puffy,  making  very  pretty  "  roly-poly '' 
looking  objects.  There  is  a  particular  kind  of  plant  here,  the  seeds  of 
.  which  endure  all  winter,  furnishing  a  favorite  repast.  In  a  clump  of 
these  tall  weeds  dozens  of  the  birds  may  be  seen  together,  busily  feed- 
ing. Some,  more  energetic,  spring  up  and  cling  to  the  swaying  pan- 
icles, picking  away,  while  others  gather  about  the  stem,  getting  a  good 
dinner,  without  trouble,  oft*  the  seeds  that  their  neighbors  above  rattle 
down.  At  such  times  the  whole  company  keep  up  an  animated  con- 
versation, expressing  their  satisfaction,  no  doubt,  in  their  own  langhage; 
it  is  more  than  chirping,  and  not  quite  singing — a  low,  soft,  continuous 
chanting,  as  pleasing  as  it  is  indescribable.  The  Tree  Sparrow  is,  in- 
deed, one  of  the  sweet-voiced  of  our  Sparrows,  and  one  very  fond  of 
singing,  not  only  in  the  spring,  but  at  other  seasons;  times  are  hard 
with  it  indeed  when  it  cannot,  on  occasion,  tune  its  gentle  pipe. 

According  to  Mr.  Trippe,  in  Colorado  the  Tree  Sparrow  is  "abundant 
during  winter  in  all  the  willow  and  alder  thickets  along  the  streams^ 
from  the  plains  up  to  7,000  feet,  and  occasionally  up  to  8,500.  It  arrives 
in  November  and  disappears  in  April.'' 

Accounts  of  the  egg  of  this  species  are  conflicting,  and  mostly  errone- 
ous. Mr.  Hutchins  said  it  was  pale  brown,  marked  with  darker  spots,  a 
statement  copied  by  Nuttall  and  repeated  even  by  Dr.  Cooper.  Audubon 
wrote  it  was  uniform  deep  blue,  just  like  a  Chipping  Sparrow's,  but 
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larger.  The  egg  is,  in  fact,  much  like  tbat  of  the  Song  Sparrow,  being 
pale  bluish,  speckled  and  blotched  with  different  shades  of  reddish- 
brown.  It  measures  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long  by  three-fifths 
in  breadth.  The  immense  series  in  the  Smithsonian,  from  the  Anderson 
Kiver  and  Yukon  region,  show  the  same  wide  range  of  variation  that 
the  Song  Sparrow\s  egg  displays,  being  thus  different  from  the  eggs  of 
other  Spizellce.  The  nidification  varies,  the  nest  being  placed  indiffer- 
ently on  trees,  bushes,  or  the  ground. 

SPIZELLA  SOCIALIS,  (Wils.)  Bp. 
Chipping  Sparrow* 

a.  soeialis. 

Frinmlla  socialis,  Wii^.,  Am.  Orn.  ii,  1810, 127,  pi.  16,  f.  5.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828, 109.— Nutt., 
Man.  i,  1832,  497.— AuD.,  Om.  Biog.  ii,  1834,  21,;  v,  1839,  517  ;  pi  104. 

Emberiza  socialiSj  AuD.,  Syn.  1839, 105 ;  B.  A.  ili,  1841, 80,  pi.  165.— GiR.,  B.  L.  1. 1844, 106. 

Spinites  sodaliSj  Cab.,  Mus.  Hein.  i,  1851, 133. 

Spizella  aocialis,  Bp.,  List,  1838,  33 ;  Consp.  i,  1850, 480.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  18.58,  473.— COUES, 
Key,  1872,  142,  fig.  86— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B,  ii,  1874,  7,  pi.  27,  f.  1 ;  and  of  late 
authors  generally. 

Zonoirichia  {Spizella)  socialis,  Gray,  Hand-list,  No.  7397. 

b.  arizonw. 

Spizella  socialia  var.  arizoncBf  Codes,  Key,  1872,  143  (Arizona). — B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii, 

1874, 11. 

JJa6.— Temperate  North  America,  from  Atlantic  to  Pacific,  especially  United  States. 
Bleeds  chiefly  in  Middle  and  Northern  States.  Winters  in  the  Southern  States  and 
south  into  Mexico.  Cuha.  Extremely  ahundant.  (Among  extralimital  quotations 
are  :  Oaxaca,  Sch,  P.  Z.  S.  1858,  304 ;  Xalapa,  ibid.  1859,  365 ;  Cordova,  ibid.  1856,  305 ; 
Cuba,  Latcr.j  Ann.  Lye.  vii,  1860,  269 ;  Vera  Cruz,  Sumich.y  Mem.  Bost.  1869,  552.) 

Lieutenant  Wairen^e  Expedition.— 4B)5y  Bald  Island;  5411,  Fort  Lookout. 

Later  £irpcdttt<m«.— 60671-72.  Green  River  and  Little  Sandy ;  61779,  62311-14,  Idaho 
and  Wyoming. 

Not  obtained  by  Captain  Raynolds'  Expedition. 

SPIZELLA  PUSILLA,  (Wils.)  Bp. 
Field  Sparrow. 

(?)  Little  Brown  SparroWj  Catesby,  Car.  i,  35  (Motacilla  juncorum,  Gm.,  i,  952 ;  Sylvia 

jancorum.  Lath.,  ii,  511. 
Fnngilla  juncorum,  Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1832,  499 ;  2d  ed.  i,  1840,  577. 
Fringilla  pusilla,  Wils.,  ii,  1810,  121,  pi.  16,  f.  2.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828, 110.— AuD.,  Orn.  Biog. 

ii,  1834,  229,  pi.  139. 
Emberiza  puHllay  AuD.,  Syn.  1839, 104 ;  B.  Am.  iii,  1841, 77,  pi.  164.— GiR.,  B.  L.  L 1844, 105. 
Spinites  puHllwtj  Cab.,  Mus.  Hein.  i,  1851, 133. 
SpizOla  pueilla,  Bp.,  List,  1838,  33 ;  Consp.  i,  1850,  480.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  473.— 

COUKS,  Key,  1872,  143.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  5,  pi.  27,  f.  2 ;  and  of  late 

authors  generally. 
Zonoirichia  {Spizella)  pmillaf  Gray,  Hand-list,  No.  7396. 

Hab. — Eastern  United  States ;  breeding  fi-om  Virginia  northward ;  wintering  from 
the  same  point  southward. 

Lieutenant  Warren^a  Exj)€dition,—4S00^l,  Big  Sioux  River ;  4802,  Fort  Leavenworth, 
Kans. ;  5412-13,  Knife  River. 

Not  obtained  by  Captain  Raynolds'  Expedition. 

SPIZELLA  PALLIDA,  (Sw.)  Bp. 
Clay-colored  Sparrow. 

Emberiza  pallida^  Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  261. 

^tPizella  pallida,  Bp.,  List,  1838,  33  (not  of  the  Conspectus).— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  474.— 
SCL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1859,  365,  379.— ScL.,  Cat.  1862,  114.— Hayd.,  Rep.  1862,  167.— 
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Allen,  Ball.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872,  177.— Trippe,  Pr.  Host.  Soc.  1872,  2^7  (Iowa).— 
Coles,  Key,  1872,  143.— Sxow,  B.  Kana.  1873,  7.— B.  B.  &  R,,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874. 
11,  pi.  27,  f.  3. 

Spinites  palUdm,  Cab.,  Mu8.  Hein.  i,  1851,  133. 

Zanotrichia  {Sphella)  pallida j  Gray,  Hand-list,  No.  7400. 

Emheriza  shaUuckii,  AuD.,  B.  Am.  vii,  1843,  .347,  pi.  493. 

Spizella  shattuckii,  Bp.,  Cousp.  i,  1850,  480. 

JJa6.— From  the  Saskatchewan  and  Upper  Missouri  to  Eastern  Kansas.  To  Texas 
{JBaird).    East  into  Iowa  (Tripjye),  Wisconsin  (^o//),  and  IHinois  {Holderi), 

Lieutenant   Warreii^s  Expedition. — No.  ,  Cheyenne  River;   4803,  "Nebraska;" 

4804,  Bijoux  Hills;  5414,  Blackfoot  country. 

Not  obtained  by  Captain  Raynolds'  Expedition. 

The  typical  form  of  this  species  apx>ears  to  be  one  of  the  more  char- 
acteristic birds  of  the  high  central  plains.  It  was  originally  described 
by  Swainson  from  the  region  of  the  Saskatchewan.  Dr.  Richardson 
says  that  it  was  very  abundant  at  Carlton  House,  and  as  familiar  as  the 
Chipping  is  in  the  Eastern  States.  Audubon's  account  of  ^^  Emheriza 
pallida^  presents  nothing  incompatible  with  the  typical  form:  but  the 
specimens,  on  which  his  description  wa«  based,  procured  by  Townsend 
in  the  "  Rocky  Mountains,''  and  now  in  the  Smithsonian,  have  been  iden- 
tified  by  Prof.  Baird  with  breweri,  which  renders  it  necessary  to  turn 
^^pallicUij  AuD.,"  over  to  the  latter  variety,  although  indeed  his  quota- 
tions, ^nd  the  habitat  he  assigns,  are  those  of  true  pallida.  He  after- 
ward described  the  typical  Missouri  bird  as  JS.  8haitucki%  giving  the 
following  account : 

"This  handsome  little  species  is  found  quite  abundant  throughout  the 
country  bordering  on  the  Upper  Missouri,  It  inhabits  with  particular 
partiality  the  small  valleys  found  here  and  there  along  the  numerous 
ravines  running  from  the  interior,  and  between  such  hills  as  I  have  al- 
ready mentioned.  Its  usual  demeanor  resembles  much  that  of  the 
Chipping  Bunting,  Emheriza  socialis  of  Wilson,  and  like  it,  it  spends 
much  of  its  time  in  singing  its  monotonous  ditties,  while  its  mate  is  en- 
gaged in  the  pleasing  task  of  incubation.  When  approached,  it  will 
dive  and  conceal  itself  either  amid  the  low  bushes  around,  or  will  seek 
a  large  cluster  of  wild  roses,  so  abundant  in  that  section  of  country, 
and  the  fragrance  of  which  will  reach  the  olfactory  nerve  of  the  trav- 
eler or  gunner  for  many  paces. 

"The  nest  of  the  Shattuck  Bunting  is  usually  placed  on  a  small  hori- 
zontal branch,  seven  or  eight  feet  from  the  ground  5  and  1  believe  it  is 
occasionally  placed  in  the  broken  and  hollow  branches  of  trees.  The 
eggs,  four  or  five  in  number,  are  blue,  spotted  with  reddish-brown  to- 
ward the  large  end,  and  placed  in  a  nest  so  slightly  formed  of  slender 
grasses,  circularly  lined  with  horse  or  cattle  hair,  as  to  resemble  as  much 
as  possible  the  nest  of  the  species  to  which  it  is  allied."  These  observa- 
tions differ  somewhat  from  my  own,  given  beyond. 

I  found  this  bird  in  small  numbers  on  the  Republican  Pork  of  the 
Kansas  River,  near  Port  Riley,  in  May,  frequenting  shrubbery  along 
the  stream,  and  also  open,  weedy  places  away  from  the  water  5  but  I 
noticed  nothing  peculiar  in  its  manners,  which  were  the  same  as  those 
of  the  Chip-bird.  Mr.  Allen  found  it  common  at  Topeka,  in  the  same 
State,  associating  there  with  S.  sodalis.  He  also  quotes  ^^ pallida^  from 
Utah ;  but  as  he  does  not  recognize  the  distinction  of  var.  hrewerij  his 
observations  undoubtedly  refer  to  the  latter. 

The  eastward  extension  of  8.  pallida  has  only  been  of  late  generally 
recognized ;  it  seems  to  correspond  somewhat  with  that  of  Vireo  helix. 
In  Iowa,  according  to  Mr.  Trippe,  it  is  common  in  spring;  "frequents 
the  thickets  and  copses  along  the  margins  of  the  woods,  and  has  some- 
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wbat  the  hal)it8  of  the  Red-poll,  feeding  on  the  buds  of  the  elm  and 
other  trees  in  early  spring." 

It  is  singular  that  the  eggs  of  our  Spiztilce  should  differ  so  much 
<Tmong  themselves,  for  the  rule  is  that  congeneric  birds  lay  similar  eggs. 
Thus,  8.  montkola  lays  an  (^^g  like  that  of  Melospiza  ;  the  egg  of  8.  pu- 
Hllla  is  not  distinguishable  Irom  that  of  Jnnco,  except  in  size,  and  is 
altogetber  different  irom  the  clear  green,  blackish-dotted  eggs  of  8, 
Hovialis  and  pallida. 

The  Clay -colored  Sparrow's  nest  abundantly  in  Dakota,  and  especially 
along  the  Red  River,  in  the  open,  low  underbrush  by  the  river-side,  and 
among  the  innumerable  scrub-willow  copses  of  the  valley.  They  pair 
here  the  latter  part  of  May,  when  the  males  come  into  full  song;  the 
nests  are  built  and  the  complement  of  eggs  laid,  usually  by  the  middle 
of  June.  During  this  month,  while  the  females  are  incubating,  the 
males  mount  the  tops  of  the  bushes  and  sing  continually — indeed  I  know 
of  no  more  assiduous  and  persistent  songster  than  this  little  bird  is,  al- 
though his  vocal  efforts  are  of  an  humble  sort.  His  ditty  is  a  simple 
stave  of  three  notes  and  a  slight  trill — nothing  like  the  continuous  song 
of  the  Chip-bird.  In  places  where  the  birds  are  plentiful,  several  males 
may  be  in  sight  at  once,  each  on  his  own  bush-clump,  while  his  mate  is 
Lesting  below.  As  soon  as  incubation  is  over,  the  habit  is  entirely 
changed,  and  the  males  become  as  inconspicuous  as  their  consorts.  The 
pairing  season,  during  which  the  males  may  be  seen  continually  chasing 
the  females  about  in  the  bushes,  is  of  short  duration  ;  and,  prelimina- 
ries adjusted,  both  birds  set  to  wprk  in  earnest  at  their  nest,  with  such 
success  that  it  is  completed  and  the  eggs  laid  in  a  week  or  two.  Most 
of  my  nests  were  taken  during  the  first  two  weeks  in  June.  In  one  case, 
in  which  I  visited  a  nest  daily,  I  found  that  an  egg  was  laid  each  day, 
till  the  complement  of  four  was  filled.  I  have  not  found  more  than  four 
eggs  in  a  nest,  and  sometimes  only  three.  They  are  of  a  light-greeu 
color,  rather  scantily  and  sharply  s(>eckled  with  sienna  and  other  rich 
shades  of  brown — sometimes  very  dark  brown.  Generally  the  dotting 
i»  chiefiy  confined  to  the  larger  end,  with  only  a  speck  here  and  there 
over  the  genersvl  surface ;  the  dots  are  sometimes  in  an  area  at  the  butt, 
sometimes  partially  confluent  and  wreathed  around  it.  The  eggs  meas- 
ure about  0.62  by  0.50.  The  nest  is  always  placed  low  ;  I  never  found 
one  so  high  as  a  yard  from  the  ground,  and  generally  took  nests  within 
a  few  inches,  in  the  crotch  of  a  willow  or  other  shrub,  or  in  a  tuft  of 
weeds.  The  nest  is  inartistically  built  of  fine  dried  grass-stems  and  the 
slenderer  weed-stalks,  with  perhaps  a  few  rootlets ;  it  is  sometimes  lined 
quite  thickly  with  horse-hair,  sometimes  not,  then  having  instead  some 
very  fine  grass-tops.  It  varies  a  good  deal  in  size  and  shape,  according 
to  its  situation,  but  may  average  about  three  inches  across  by  two  deep, 
with  a  cavity  two  inches  wide  by  one  and  a  half  deep.  In  those  cases 
where  I  approached  the  setting  bird,  she  left  the  nest  when  I  was  a  few 
steps  away,  and  fluttered  directly  into  concealment,  without  attempting 
any  artifice  or  venturing  to  protest  against  the  spoilation  of  her  home. 

It  is  most  probable  that  two  broods  may  be  reared,  even  in  this  high 
latitude,  but  I  cannot  so  assert,  as  I  found  no  nests  nor  heard  the  nup- 
tial songs  after  June.  In  July  the  birds  appear  in  greater  numbers  than 
ever,  from  the  accession  of  the  year's  broods,  and  now  go  in  little  troops 
in  the  shrubbery  along  with  several  other  kinds  of  Sparrows.  I  found 
them  in  all  wooded  and  shrubby  situations  in  Dakota,  but  never  out  on 
the  high  pi-airie.  Early  in  the  fall,  in  Dakota,  they  are  joined  by  num- 
bers of  Lincoln's,  Gambel's,  and  Harris's  Finches,  all  of  which  flutter 
through  the  shrubbery  together.    They  depart  for  the  South  early  in 
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Octobej",  according  to  my  observations,  though  some  may  linger  later. 
In  the  spring  their  retifrn  may  be  noted  on  the  Missouri  River,  in  the 
region  about  Fort  Bandall  for  instance,  toward  the  end  of  April,  at  the 
same  time  that  the  Bay-winged  Buntings  and  Lark  Finches  arrive. 

SPIZBLLA  PALLIDA  var.  BREWEEI,  (Cass.)  Coues. 
Brewer*8  Sparrow. 

Emberiza  pallida,  AuD.,  Orn.  BioR.  v,  1839,  66,  pi.  398,  f.  2;  Syn.  1839, 103;  B.  Am.  iii, 
lti41,  71,  pi.  161  {nee  Sw.).    (See  last  article.) 

Spizdla  pallida,  Bp.  Consp.  Av.  i,  1850,  480.— Woodh.,  Sitj?.  Rep.  1853,  83  (New  Mex- 
ico).—Heerm.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  X,  1859,  part  vi,  48  (Texas  to  California).— CouES, 
Ibis,  1865,  164  (Arizona). 

Spizella  breiveri,  Cass.,  Pr.  Pbila.  Acad,  viii,  1856,  40.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  475.— Kenn., 
P.  R.  R.  Rep.  X,  ia59,  part  iv,  29.— Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  87.-Stev., 
U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1870,  465.— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  209. 

Zonotrichia  (Spizella)  brewen,  Gray,  Hand -list,  No.  7:^. 

Spizella  pallida  var.  ftretcm,  CouES,  Key,  1872, 143.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  13,  pi. 
27,  f.  4. 

Hah, — Southern  Rocky  Mountain  region,  especially  New  Mexico  and  Arizona.    Texas. 
California. 

List  of  specimens. 
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76 


Pierre's  Hole June  26, 1860    F.  V.  Hay  den . 


5.00 


7.50      2.25 


Later  Expvditions, — 60408-15,  Bitter  Cottonwood  and  Fort  Fetterman  ;  60673-4,  Big 
Sandy  au<l  Green  River. 
Not  obtained  by  Lieutenant  Warren's  Expedition. 

Brewer's  Sparrow  is  of  common  occarrence  in  the  region  above  given. 
Its  habits,  as  I  observed  them  in  the  southwest,  are  the  same  as  those 
of  the  typical  form. 

Note. — A  North  American  species  of  this  genus,  not  occurring  in  the  Missouri  region, 
as  far  as  now  known,  is  the  following : 

Spizella  atrigularis,  {Cab.)  Baird, 

Spinites  atrigularis,  Cab.,  Mus.  Hein.  i,  18.")1.  133. 

SpixeUa  atrigularis,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  ie,58,  476;  1860,  pi.  55,  f.  1 ;  Mex.  B.  Surv.  ii,  pt.  ii, 

1859,  Birds,  16,  pi.  17,  f.  l.—C<)UES,Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  87  (Ari2ona).--Coop., 
•      B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  210.— CouES,  Key.  1872,  144.--B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  15, 

pi.  26,  f.  11, 12. 
Struthus  atrimentalis,  Couch,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad,  vii,  1854,  67. 
Spizella  evura,  CouES,  Ibis,  1865,  118,  164  (Young). 
Spizella  cana,  Bd.,  Mus.  Smiths.  (Toung). 

Hob. — Mexico,  and  southwest  border  of  the  United  States.  Arizona  (Coues),  Cali- 
fornia  {Xantus}. 

ZONOTRICHIA  ALBICOLLIS,  (Gm.)  Bp. 

White-throated  Sparrow. 


&  R.,  N.  A.  B.  i,  1874,  574,  pi.  26,  p.  10 ;  and  of  most  late  authors. 
Fringilla  pennsylranica.  Lath.,  lud.  Orn.  1790,  446.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  108.— Sw.  &  Rich., 

F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  256  (^o»o^ncAi«).—AuD.,  Orn.  Biog.  i,  1831,  42;  pi.  8;  Syn. 

1839,  121 ;  B.  Am.  iii,  1841, 153,  pi.  191.— Maxim.,  J.  f.  O.  vi,  1858,  276. 
Zonotrichia  pennsylvanicay  Bp.,  List,  1838,  32. 

J3a6.— Eastern  Province  of  North  America,  to  the  65th  parallel.  Not  observed  in 
Alaska.  Breeds  from  Northern  New  England  and  Minnesota  northward,  esi^ecially  m 
the  interior.  Winters  in  the  United  States  from  Maryland  (from  New  Yoik,  Nuttall) 
southward.  West  to  the  Indian  Territory,  Kansas,  and  Dakota.  Accidental  in  Europe 
(Aberdeenshire,  Svotland,  August  17,  1867;  Zoologist,  1^69,  1547;  Tar/iftu/^  B.  E.  Pa. 
X869,  23;  Xewton,  P.  Z.  8.  1870,  52;  England,  RowUy,  P.  Z.  8.  1872,  68 J). 
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Lieutenant  Waire^}h  £:xpee!t/ton.— 4990-91,  Big  Nemahg,  River;  4788,  Wood»8  Bluff; 
4785,  4787,  Blackbird  Hills;  47B2,  4784,  4796,  Big  Sioiix  River;  4783,  4786,  4789,  Ver- 
milion River;  4501,  White  Earth  River;  4502,  Cedar  Islaud. 

Not  obtained  by  Captain  Raynolds'  Expedition. 

I  have  not  deemed  it  necessary  to  cite  the  volaminous  records  sub- 
stantiating the  above-mentioned  range  and  movemeuts  of  this  familiar 
species.  Dr.  Hayden's  specimens  represent,  as  far  as  we  now  know, 
the  westernmost  limit  in  the  United  States.  For  the  Eastern  States,  I 
have  found  no  record  of  the  bird's  breeding  south  of  the  northerly 
parts  of  New  England — not  even  in  the  highest  parts  of  the  Middle 
States,  where,  however,  some  may  yet  be  found  to  nestle,  like  the  Tree 
Sparrow  and  Snow-bird.  Mr.  Mcllwraith  does  not  give  it  as  breeding 
at  Hamilton,  Canada  West;  but  Mr.  Trippe  found  it  nesting  in  the 
tamarack  swamps  and  windfalls  of  Minnesota,  as  it  probably  does  at 
other  points  on  our  northern  frontier.  It  does  not  appear  to  reach 
Alaska,  although  the  westward  trend  of  the  Eastern  Zoological  Province 
reaches  to  the  Pacific  in  that  latitude.  Judging  from  the  dates  of 
collection  of  Dr.  Hayden's  numerous  specimens,  they  were  migrating  at 
the  time  of  observation.  The  bird  occupies  the  whole  Southern  States 
in  winter;  and,  selecting  a  middle  point  in  its  migrations,  we  may  clearly 
trace  its  movements.  Thus,  in  Maryland  and  Virginia,  where  1  became 
familiar  with  it  during  several  years  of  observation,  many  spend  the 
winter  in  sheltered  situations;  but  the  great  increase  in  their  numbers 
during  spring  and  fall  show  that  the  great  body  of  them  moves  further 
south.  They  are  extremely  abundant  in  the  month  of  October,  wbile 
most  are  passing  through,  and  again  in  May.  Many  linger  until  the 
middle  of  May,  when  they  are  off  for  the  north,  leaving  not  a  single 
straggler.  They  frequent,  on  the  whole,  different  places  in  the  spring 
and  fall.  At  the  former  season,  they  enter  the  woods  in  large  numbers, 
less  closely  associating  than  during  the  fall,  and  ramble  over  the  ground, 
doubtless  in  search  of  insects,  the  last  year's  supply  of  seeds  being  in 
a  great  measure  exhausted.  In  autumn,  they  are  found  principally 
trooping  together  in  shrubbery,  along  hedge-rows,  the  brier-patches  of 
old  fields,  and  similar  resorts,  where  the  seeds  they  like  are  i)lenty. 
Audubon's  account  of  their  manners  at  this  season  is  too  faithful  an<l 
vivid  to  ever  grow  out  of  date: 

"  How  it  comes  and  how  it  departs  are  quite  unknown  to  me.  I  can 
onlj  say  that,  all  of  a  sudden,  the  edges  of  the  fields  bordering  on 
creeks  or  swampy  places,  and  overgrpwn  with  different  species  of  vines, 
sumac-bushes,  briers,  and  the  taller  kinds  of  grasses,  appear  covered 
with  these  birds.  They  form  groups,  sometimes  containing  from  thirty 
to  fifty  individuals,  and  live  together  in  harmony.  They  are  constiintly 
moving  up  and  down  among  these  recesses,  with  frequent  jerkings  of 
the  tail,  and  uttering  a  note  common  to  the  tribe.  From  the  hedges 
and  thickets  they  issue  one  by  one,  in  quick  succession,  and  ramble  to 
the  distance  of  eight  or  ten  yards,  hopping  and  scratching,  in  quest  of 
small  J^eeds,  and  preserving  the  utmost  silence.  When  the  least  noise 
is  heard,  or  alarm  given,  and  frequently,  as  I  thought,  without  any 
alarm  at  all,  they  all  fly  back  to  their  covert,  pushing  directly  into  the 
thickest  part  of  it.  A  moment  elapses,  when  they  become  reassured, 
and,  ascending  to  the  highest  branches  and  twigs,  open  a  little  concert, 
which,  although  of  short  duration,  is  extremely  sweet.  There  is  much 
plaintive  softness  in  their  note,  which  I.  wish,  kind  reader,  I  could 
describe  to  you ;  but  this  is  impossible,  although  it  is  yet  ringing  in  my 
ear,  as  if  I  were  in  those  very  fields  where  1  have  so  often  listened  to  it 
with  delight.    No  sooner  is  their  music  over  than  they  return  to  the 
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field,  and  thus  continue  alternately  sallying  forth  and  retreating  duriHg 
the  greater  part  of  the  day.  At  the  approach  of  night  they  utter  a 
sharper  and  shriller  note,  consisting  of  a/ single  twit^  rei)eated  in  smart 
succession  by  the  whole  gioup,  and  continuing  until  the  first  hooting  of 
some  owl  frightens  them  into  silence.  Yet,  oiten  during  fine  nights,  I 
have  heard  the  little  creatures  emit,  here  and  there,  a  twit,  as  if  to  assure 
each  other  that '  all's  well.' " 

The  musical  abilities  of  this  pretty  Sparrow,  to  which  Audubon  so 
feelingly  alludes,  are  of  a  high  order,  though  the  song  is  rather  notable 
for  its  limpid  sweetness  than  for  power  and  brilliancy.  An  attempt  is 
made  to  express  the  sound  in  the  name  commonly  given  to  the  species, 
in  some  sections,  "  Peabody-bird."  It  seems  to  say,  peea'hody^  a'body^ 
afhody^  a'hody^  beginning  clear,  high,  and  loud,  with  prolonging  of  the 
first  syllable;  then  rising  still  higher  and  shortly  accentmg  the  second 
note;  then  trilling  the  remainder  with  a  falling  inflexion  and  decreasing 
volume;  this  latter  part  being  repeated  three  or  four  times,  the  a'  still 
accented,  but  with  diminishing  emphasis.  1  think  it  might  be  readily 
written  in  musical  notes,  but  I  am  unable  to  do  so. 

Audubon  does  not  appear  to  have  known  the  nest  and  eggs  of  this 
bird,  since  he  copies  Eichardsou's  account.  It  builds  on  the  ground, 
usually  among  bushes,  in  various  situations ;  the  nest  is  made  of  dried 
grass,  weed  stems,  and  moss,  lined  with  thready  rootlets  or  very  fine 
grasses.  The  eggs  are  four  or  five  in  number,  measuring,  on  au 
average,  nine-tenths  of  an  inch  long  by  three-fifths,  or  a  little  more,  in 
breadth,  and  are  dull-whitish,  with  spots  and  splashes  of  surface-brown 
and  similar  shell-markings  of  neutral-tint.  It  breeds  in  the  latter  part 
of  May  and  in  June;  I  do  not  know  whether  more  than  one  brood  is 
reared  each  season. 

The  change  of  plumage  of  the  head  of  this  species  offers  an  interesting 
point,  apparently  not  yet  determined.  Only  the  male,  it  appears,  gets 
the  pure  black  of  the  crown,  and  only  during  the  breeding  season. 
Though  I  have  shot  great  numbers  in  the  fall,  I  do  not  recollect  that  I 
ever  got  one  at  that  season  in  perfect  head  feathering,  so  that  it  becomes 
probable  that  the  breeding  livery  is  put  off  with  a  late  summer  moult. 
And  even  in  spring,  in  the  Middle  States,  the  number  of  brown-headed, 
or,  a£  any  rate,  of  imperfectly  black-crowned  individuals,  is  out  of  all 
proportion  to  those  in  breeding  dress.  I  used  to  take  a  few  such  in 
May,  just  before  they  moved  off,  but  they  were  rarities.  This  circum- 
stance may  be  accounted  for  by  Mr.  Allen's  observation,  thfit  the  male 
does  not  attain  its  mature  colors  until  the  second  spring.  *'  The  young 
males,"  he  observes,  "  sing  equally  well  with  the  adults,  and  probably 
breed  in  this  plumage.  Observing  many  birds  singing  in  the  garb  of 
the  female  drew  my  attention  to  the  subject,  and  dissection  showed 
them  invariably  to  be  males.  This  accounts  for  the  great  proportion  of 
birds  in  the  livery  of  the  female,  both  in  spring  and  fall,  often  observed." 
These  remarks  may  bear  as  well  upon  other  species  of  the  same  genus, 
I  am  not  aware  that  other  writers  have  mdicated  that  the  female  of  this 
species  is  songless;  1  was  certainly  myself  unaware  of  the  fact,  if, 
indeed,  it  be  so. 

The  eggs  of  Zonotrichia  albicollis,  and  of  letwophrys,  with  its  varieties, 
are  not  distinguishable  from  each  other.  They  are  of  the  same  general 
character  as  those  of  ^felo»piza — heavy  marking,  in  interminable  variety, 
with  different  reddish  and  darker  brown  shades,  upon  a  dull,  ])ale 
greenish  or  grayish  ground.  These  markings  may  be  large  blotches, 
or  mere  marbling  in  fine  points;  at  the  butt  of  the  egg  the  reddish 
coloration  is  frequently  nearly  uniform. 
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ZONOTRIOHIA  LEUCOPHRYS,  (Forst.)  Sw. 

White-crowned  Sparrow, 

Emberiza  Imoophrys,  Forst.,  Philos.  Tr.  Ixii,  1772,  382,  403, 426.— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788, 
874.— WiL«.,  Am.  Oru.  iv,  1811,  49,  pi.  31,  f.  4. 

FringiUa  leucophrysj  Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  107.— NuiT.,  Mau.  i,  1832,  479.— AUD.,  Orn.  Blog.  ii, 
1834,  88;  v,  1839,  515;  pi.  114.— Aim.,  Syn.  1839,  121.— AuD.,  B.  Am.  iii,  1841, 
157,  pi.  192.— PUTN.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst.  1856,  211  (Essex  County,  Mass.,  very  rare, 
May  and  Sept.). — Trippe,  ibid,  vi,  1871,  116  (Minnesota,  common,  breeding^). 

FringiUa  (Zonotrichia)  Icucophrtis,  Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  255. 

ZonotricMa  leucophrysy  Bp.,  List,  1838,  32;  Consp.  Av.  i,  1850,  478. — Woodh.,  Sitgr.Rep. 
1853,  84  (Indian  Territory,  Texas,  New  Mexico;  but  mixes  it  with  var.  inter- 
wiedia).— Kenn.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  (error for  iMtCT-wwdmf).— Bd.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1859, 
p.  —  (Cape  St.  Lncas!). — Reinh.,  Ibis,  iii,  1861,  7  (Greenland,  breeding). — 
Wheat.,  Ohio  Agric.  Rep.  I860.— Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1861,  223  (Labrador, 
abundant,  breeding).— Hayd.,  Rep.  1862,  166.— Coues  &  Prent.,  Smiths.  Rep. 
1861,  (1862),  412  (Washington.  D.  C,  winter,  until  May  10,  rare  and  irregular). — 
Boardm.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  ix,  1862,  126  (Calais,  Me.,  not  common). — Verr.,  Pr. 
Ess.  Inst,  iii,  151  (Norway,  Me.,  spring  and  fall,  rare). — Ali^n,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst, 
iv,  1864,71  (Springfield,  Mass.,  rare  in  ^pringaud  autumn, "  possibly  breeds  "). — 
—Coues,  ibid,  v,  1868,  282.— Coues,  Pr.  Bost.  Soo.  xii,  1868, 115  (South  Caro- 
lina, Oct.  to  Apr.,  not  common). — Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1868,  286. — 
Allen,  Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  i,  1868,  517  (Northern  Illinois,  Mav,  quite  common). — 
TuRNB.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  22  (Sept.  to  May,  rather  rare).— Mayn.,  Guide,  1870, 
/  118  (Massachusetts,  very  rare  migrant). — Mayn.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xiv,  1871 
(common,  and  breeding  at  Quebec ;  various  New  England  localities). — Stev., 
U.S.GeoLSurv.Ter.  1870,464  (Wyoming).— Merr.,  i6td.  1872,  681  (Montana).— 
Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870  (Cape  St.  Lucas,  in  winter).— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii, 
1872, 156,  163,  177  (mountains  of  Colorado,  to  above  timber-line,  in  July). — 
Aiken,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1872,  200  (Sherman,  Wyo. ;  "  common  wherever  there  i» 
brush").— Coues,  Key,  1872, 144.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A  B.,  i,  1874, 566,  pi.  25,  f.  9, 10. 

(T)  SfpiztUa  maxima^  Bp.,  Comp.  Rend.  1853,  — . 

ITo!).— Eastern  North  America  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Greenland  (lieinhnrdt). 
Cape  St.  Lucas  in  winter  {Xantua).  Not  given  by  Allen  among  winter  birds  of  Florida, 
nor  by  Dall  and  Bannister  as  occurring  in  Alaska. 

Lieutenant  Warren^s  Expedition, — 4794,  Vermilion  River;  5403,  Knife  River;  9238, 
Black  Hills. 

Later  Expeditions,— 59882-6,  Colorado  ;  60656-9,  62301-2,  Wyoming;  62300,  Montana. 

Not  obtained  by  Captain  Raynolds'  Expedition. 

Like  Giber  naturalists  who  have  visited  the  forbidding  shores  of  Lab- 
rador, I  touud  the  White-crowned  Sparrow  one  of  the  most  abundant  of 
the  summer  birds  of  that  country,  Labrador  and  Newfoundland, 
indeed,  appear  to  be  the  principal  breeding  resorts  of  the  species  along 
the  Eastern  coast.  The  nest  appears  to  be  always  placed  on  the  ground ; 
the  situations  generally  selected  are  thick  patches  of  low  heath,  and  the 
still  more  dense  growths  of  scrubby  coniters.  It  is  composed  chiefly  of 
mosses,  but  lined  with  a  quantity  of  very  tine  dried  grasses  or  rootlets, 
set  evenly  round  and  round.  The  eggs  are  lour  or  five  in  number, 
about  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  long,  and  pale  greenish,  speckled  and 
blotched,  particularly  toward  the  larger  end,  with  brown  and  neutral 
tint.  The  descriptions  of  some  of  the  earlier  authors  are  certainly  erro- 
neous, probably  relating  to  the  egg  of  the  Tit-lark,  which  breeds  abun- 
dantly with  the  White-crowned  Sparrow,  and,  like  it,  builds  a  mossy 
nest  on  the  ground.  1  found  nestlings  but  a  few  days  old  the  last  week 
in  July ;  these  were  perhaps  of  a  second  brood,  as  many  birds  of  the 
year  were  fly  ing  about  the  same  time.  The  southwaixl  migration  begins, 
according  to  Audubon,  as  early  as  the  middle  of  August;  this  state- 
ment is  confirmed  by  the  presence  of  the  birds  in  New  England,  and 
even  in  the  Middle  States,  in  September.  The  migration  is  very  exten- 
sive, the  birds  scattering  all  over  the  United  States,  and  wintering  as 
tar  tiorth,  at  least,  as  Maryland.  Audubon  says  that  they  pass  beyond 
Texas;  but  he  does  not  appear  to  have  made  any  personal  observation 
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to  that  effect,  and  I  cannot  lay  my  hand  on  a  Mexican  quotation.  I  can 
hardly  understand  the  scarcity — much  less  the  irregularity — of  the 
occurrence  of  the  birds  along  the  Atlantic  States,  considering  the  num- 
bers that  breed  to  the  northward,  unless  the  migration  is  performed 
obliquely  and  in  the  interior.  At  Washington,  for  example,  I  found 
that  they  were  not  to  be  depended  upon  at  ail.  Dr.  Prentiss  and  1  used 
to  look  for  them  in  October,  and  especially  in  April,  and  some  years  we 
found  a  good  many,  while  at  others  there  api)eared  to  be  none  at  all. 
They  seemed,  on  the  whole,  more  frequent  in  spring  than  in  the  fall,  and 
all  those  we  secured  were  in  breeding  dress.  They  remained  some- 
times until  the  second  week  in  May ;  frequented  the  same  situ:>tions  as 
the  White-throats,  often  associating  with  them,  and  showing  very  simi- 
lar traits. 

I  have  not  met  with  any  authentic  record  of  this  bird  breeding  along 
the  Atlantic,  in  the  United  States,  not  even  in  Northern  New  England, 
where  some  might  be  expected  to  pass  the  summer,  and  where,  indeed, 
they  may  yet  fc^  found.  Mr.  Cooper  gives  a  Quebec  reference.  In  the 
West,  however,  the  case  is  different.  According  to  Mr,  Trippe,  they 
breed  in  Minnesota ;  and  Mr.  Allen  gives  the  particularly  interesting 
instance  of  occurrence  high  in  the  mountains  of  Colorado  in  July — a 
date  that  leaves  no  reasonable  doubt  of  their  breeding  in  that  elevated 
locality.  The  parallelism  between  the  present  case  and  that  of  the 
Tit-lark,  already  mentioned,  is  here  extended  and  perfected.  Beyond 
this  point  the  species  is  less  easily  traced,  for  it  directly  becomes  mixed 
up  with  var.  intermedia.  Dr.  Keunerly  has,  however,  noted  the  occur- 
rence of  leucophrys  in  Western  Arizona;  while  Prof.  Baird  records  it 
from  Cape  St.  Lucas.  I  am  somewhat  surprised  not  to  find  the  species 
in  DalFs  List,  and  think  it  will  yet  be  detected  in  Alaska. 

The  song  of  this  species  bears  a  close,  general  resemblance,  to  that  of 
the  White-throat,  but  is,  nevertheless,  instantly  distinguishable.  It  is 
a  less  enterprising  vocal  effort,  of  only  five  or  six  syllables,  like^^e^,  dee, 
ded^dej  the  two  first  long  drawn,  rising,  the  rest  hurried  and  lowering. 
Unlike  the  White-throat,  this  species  has  no  evident  sexual  color-mark- 
ings, the  female  sharing  with  the  male  the  pure  black  and  white  of  the 
crown ;  the  young,  however,  have  the  black  replaced  by  rich,  warm 
brown. 

A  single  specimen  of  this  species  was  obtained  at  Leavenworth,  Kan- 
sas, by  Mr.  Allen,  who  says  that  in  the  mountains  of  Colorado  it  was 
frequent  in  all  favorable  localities  from  about  8,000  feet  up  to  above 
timber-line.  "It  was  one  of  the  most  abundant  birds  met  with  along 
the  northern  and  western  borders  of  South  Park,  but  was  nowhere  more 
numerous  than  at  the  upper  verge  of  the  timber  on  the  Snowy  Eange. 
It  is  essentially  a  woodland  species.'' 

The  following  interesting  notice  is  communicated  by  Mr.  Trippe: 
**  This  Sparrow  appears  in  the  lower  valleys  of  Clear  Creek  County,  Colo- 
rado, in  the  first  or  second  week  of  May,  and  soon  becomes  very  abundant, 
frequenting  the  shrubby  banks  of  the  streams,  and  occasionally  ventur- 
ing some  distance  upon  the  hill-sides,  but,  as  a  rule,  keeping  close  to  the 
brooks  and  creeks.  As  the  snow  disappears  it  ascends  higher  and 
higher,  reiiching  timber-line  by  the  middle  of  June,  and  going  up  to  the 
extreme  limit  of  the  willows  and  junipers,  being  nowhere  more  abun- 
dant than  in  those  dense  thickets  that  shut  the  up[>er  edge  of  the  tim- 
ber. By  far  the  greater  number  pass  the  breeding  season  there,  but  a 
few  nest  lower  down,  as  far  as  8,500  feet,  below  which  it  does  not  occur 
during  summer.  In  habits,  during  the  breeding  season,  it  resembles 
the  Song  Sparrow,  seeking  its  food  in  the  grass  and  among  the  dry 
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leaves  in  tlie  tbickets.  It  slopes  constantly  daring  June  and  July,  and 
occasionally  in  August,  mounting  to  tbe  top  of  some  high  bush,  the 
dead  limb  of  a  pine,  or  any  convenient  perch  well  elevated  above  the 
surrounding  shrubbery,  and  chanting  its  ditty  at  short  intervals  for 
half  an  hour  or  more  at  a  time — a  lively,  agreeable  song,  fine  and  clear, 
and  frequently  heard  from  a  score  or  more  of  birds  at  once,  with  a  most 
pleasing  effect.  While  his  mate  is  setting,  the  male  sings  almost  con- 
stantly throughout  the  day,  and  sometimes  even  late  into  the  evening, 
long  after  dark — I  have  heard  it  at  midnight,  and  even  as  late  as  one  or 
two  o'clock.  It  is  very  tame;  a  pair  had  their  nest  within  a  few  feet  of 
our  camp  at  Chicago  Lake,  and  all  the  bustle  and  noise  did  not  drive  the 
female  from  her  neat,  while  her  mate  would  pick  up  crumbs  which  we 
threw  to  hioj,  almost  at  our  feet.  It  commences  building  in  July,  and 
the  young  are  hatched  about  the  20th  ;  the  ne«t  is  placed  on  the  ground 
in  a  clump  of  bushes,  composed  of  coarse  grass  and  weeds,  and  lined 
with  fine  grass.  The  eggs  are  usually  four,  of  a  pale  bluish-green,  very 
thickly  speckled  and  dotted  with  redtlish-brown,  the  latter  color  almost 
wholly  obscuring  the  former  at  the  larger  end.  In  September  it  begins 
to  descend ;  by  October  is  abundant  at  Idaho,  and  by  November  has 
disappeared.  It  is  by  no  means  as  numerous  in  the  lower  valleys  dur- 
ing fall  as  in  spring,  passing  through  much  more  quickly,  a  peculiarity 
shared  by  many  species  whose  migrations  are  similar,  as  Myiodioct^ 
piisillus^  Dendrceca  auduboni,  and  others.'' 

ZONOTRICHIA  LEUCOPHRYS,  var.  INTERMEDIA,  Ridgw. 

Rldgway's  Sparrow. 

Zonotrichia  gambelij  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  460  (in  part.  lucludes  the  origiDal  Fringilla 
gambeli  of  Nutt.,  Man.  i,  2d  ed.  1840,  556;  Gamb.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1843,  262,  or 
Zonotrichia  gambelij  Gamb.,  Journ.  Pbila.  Acad,  i,  1847,  50,  which  is  tbe  Pacific 
coa«t  form,  appreciably  different).— Hayd.,  Rep.  1862,  166.— Coues.  Pr.  Pbila. 
Acad.  1866, 84  (Arizona).— Dall  &  Bann.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869, 284  (Alaska).— 
Stev.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1870,  464  (Wyoming).— Merr.,  ibid.  1872,  681.— 
Hold.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xv,  1872,  199  (Black  Hills).— Trippe,  ibid.  237  (Iowa). 

Zonotrichia  leucophrys  var.  gambeliy  Alxjsn,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872,  157,  177. — CouES, 
Key,  1872,  145  (in  part ;  includes  the  tnie  gambeli). 

Zonotrichia  leucophrys  var.  intermedia^  Ridgw.,  Mss. — CouES,  Check-list,  App.  No.  — . 

Hab. — Rocky  Mountain  region,  Alaska  to  Mexico.  Middle  Dakota  (Couea),  East- 
ward, rarely,  to  Iowa  {Trippe). 

Lieatenani  Jfarren^a  Expedition. — 4793,  Dnrion's  Hill ;  4795,  Vermilion  River. 

Later  £j/)fdi<u>n«.— 60646-55,  60989-95,  60993,61019,  various  Wyoming  localities; 
62299,  Idaho. 

Mr.  Ridgway  has  lately  shown  that  the  western  style  of  leucophrys^  so  similar  to  the 
typical  form  as  to  be  only  distinguished  by  the  different  loral  pattern,  and  which  is 
usually  called  **^am&eZi,'''i8  not  the  gambeli  of  Nuttall.  The  latter  is  confined  to  the 
Pacific  coast,  and  is  a  very  cuiious  form,  having  almost  exactly  the  plumage  and  gen- 
eral appearance  (excepting  the  head-markings)  of  Z.  coronata.  Examining  these 
forms,  we  agree  with  him  in  making  a  varietal  distinction.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
-Pacific  coast  race  (true  gambeli)  of  the  peculiar  purplish-ashy  tinge  of  plumage  that 
marks  leucophrys  and  var.  intermcdiay  and  the  bend  of  tbe  wing  is  decidedly  yellowish. 

Among  the  numerous  Warren  examples  of  leucophrySy  are  two  referable  to  var.  inter- 
mediaj  as  are  all  of  the  large  series  taken  by  Stevenson  and  Merriam,  as  above  quoted. 
They  are  found  associated  in  many  Rocky  Mountain  localities,  and  also  further  east, 
with  true  leucophrys.  Mr.  Allen  only  found  leucophrys  in  Kansas  and  Colorado,  meet- 
ing with  var.  **  gambeli "  (intermedia)  in  Utah.  The  latter  I  found  abundant  in  Arizona, 
at  various  seasons,  thougn  most  plentifully  during  the  migrations ;  and  I  believe  it  is 
resident  in  the  Territory,  the  varied  conditions  of  surface  of  which  offer  suitable 
retreats  at  the  different  seasons.  In  Dakota  I  encountered  it  in  numbers  as  far  east  as 
102°  of  longitude,  during  the  fall  migration ;  no  leucophrys  proper  was  observed.  Mr, 
Irippe  has  noted  it  from  Iowa,  the  easternmost  locality  on  record. 
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ZONOTRICHIA  QUERULA,  (Nutt.)  Gamb. 

Harris's  Sparrow. 

Fringilla  qu^rula^  Nutt.,  Man.  i,  2d  ed.,  1840,  555  (Westport,  Mo.). 

ZonoUichia  querula,  Gamb.,  Joura.  Phila.  Acad,  i,  1847, 51.— Bp.,  Consp.  Av.  i,  1850,  478.— 
Bd.,  B.  N.  a.  1858,  462.— ALI.KN,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872,  127,  177.— CoUES,  Key, 
1872,  145.— TiuPPE,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xv,  1872,  237  (Iowa).— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873, 
7.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  i,  1874,  577,  pi.  26,  fig.  4,  7. 

FringilU  hai-rim,  AUD.,  B.  Am.  vii,  1843,  331,  484. 

FringUla  comata^  Maxim.,  Reise  Nord-Ani.  ii,  1841,  — ;  J.  f.  O.  vi,  1858,  279. 

Zortotiichia  comata,  Bp.,  Consp.  Av.  i,  1850,  479. 

Hah. — Region  of  the  Minsouri.    £a8t  to  Eastern  Iowa. 

Lieutenant  Warren^s  Expedition.— 47^ j  Fort  Leavenworth;  4798,  Upper  Missouri  River; 
4799,  Bald  Island  ;  5400,  Medicine  Creek. 
Not  obtained  by  Captain  Raynolds'  Expedition. 

Harris's  Finch  and  Sprague's  Lark  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  char- 
acteristic birds  of  the  Missouri  region.  The  former  has  not  yet  been 
found  away  from  the  river  at  any  distance.  Nuttall's  original  is  said  to 
be  from  Westport,  in  the  State  of  Missouri ;  Audubon's  came  from  the 
Black-Snake  Hills,  in  the  Kickapoo  country,  and  Fort  Croghan.  Dr. 
Hayden  took  several  at  the  various  points  above  mentioned.  Latterly 
Mr.  Allen  found  the  species  "exceedingly  abundant"  at  Fort  Leaven- 
worth, in  May ;  "  it  was  found  almost  exclusively  in  the  forests,  and 
generally  in  company  with  Z.  albicolliSj  which  it  resembles  in  habits, 
and  somewhat  in  song.''  He  informs  me  that  he  has  specimens  in  the 
Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  from  various  points  in  Iowa.  Prof. 
Snow  states  that  in  Kansas  the  bird  is  often  taken  in  winter,  probably 
resident,  and  abundant  in  May  along  the  Missouri.  In  Iowa,  according 
to  Mr.  Ttippe,  it  is  abundant  in  spring  and  fall  in  Decatur  County : 
"  This  beautiful  Sparrow  is  one  of  the  commonest  of  the  Fringillidw 
that  pass  through  Decatur  County  in  spring  and  fall,  associating  at 
such  times  with  the  other  Sparrows  and  Finches,  and  frequenting 
similar  haunts.  Its  notes  in  the  fall  are  a  simple,  loud  chirp,  not  dis- 
tinguishable from  that  of  the  White-throated  Sparrow,  and,  occasion- 
ally, a  low,  sweet  warble;  in  the  spring  it  has  a  curious  song,  beginning 
very  much  like  that  of  the  latter  bird,  but  ending  in  a  few  harsh, 
drawling  notes^  sounding  like  a  faint  mimicry  of  the  scream  of  the 
Night-Hawk,  and  totally  unlike  tlie  first  part  of  the  song." 

In  October  of  the  past  year  I  found  Harris's  Finches  in  numbers  at 
Fort  Bandall.  They  were  loitering  in  small  troops  in  the  undergrowth 
of  the  river-bottom,  along  with  Towhee  Buntings  and  hundreds  of  Tree 
SpaiTows,  all  enjoying  at  their  ease  the  genial  sunshine  of  the  linger- 
ing season.  This  was  the  first  time  I  had  ever  seen  the  birds  alive,  and 
I  was  struck  with  their  size  and  beauty — even  among  the  bushes  they 
looked  noticeably  larger  than  their  eastern  allies,  reminding  me  rather 
of  the  Z.  coronata  I  observed  some  years  since  on  the  coast  of  Cali- 
fornia. I  saw  none  with  black  head — this  part  and  the  neck  appearing 
at  a  distance  grayish-brown,  with  irregular  dark  markings  on  the  throat, 
and  breast.  They  uttered  at  intervals  the  usual  sparrow-like  chirp,  but 
I  heard  no  song.  I  was  not  collecting  at  the  time,  my  outfit  having 
been  delayed  en  route  in  following  me,  but  their  image  haunted  me  for 
several  days,  until,  borrowing  a  gun,  and  securing  some  shot  (big 
enough  to  kill  ducks  with,  but  the  smallest  I  could  get),  I  started  after 
them  again,  expecting  of  course  to  find  them,  and  gather  a  good  suite 
illustrating  the  immature  plumage.  But  I  had  missed  my  chance.  I 
ransacked  the  same  tract  for  hours  without  success,  and  at  complete 
loss  to  account  for  their  sudden  disappearance,  till  I  recollected  we  had 
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just  had  a  cold  snap  and  a  storm.  No  doubt  this  sent  tbem  trooping 
off;  but  however  this  may  be,  I  am  satisfied  that  not  a  single  individual 
passed  the  winter  in  the  Vicinity.  * 

The  cohl  in  winter  becomes  intense  at  Port  EandJill,  the  thermometer 
sometimes  marking  thirty  or  forty  degrees  below  zero.  The  surround- 
ing country  is  '*flat,  windy,  and  comfortable,"  furnishing  as  bleak  and 
dreary  a  prospect  as  can  well  be  imagined.  Even  the  shelter  afforded 
by  the  thick  undergrowth  and  low  position  of  the  river-bottom,  de- 
fended as  it  is  in  a  measure  by  bluff's  and  hills,  is  insufficient  to  allure 
any  but  a  few  of  the  hardiest  birds  to  pass  the  inclement  season.  The 
river  freezes  solid,  and  the  water-birds  betake  themselves  elsewhere; 
some  Hawks  and  Owls  remain,  indeed,  but  the  other  winter  land-birds 
of  the  immediate  vicinity,  as  far  as  I  have  made  them  out,  may  almost 
be  counted  on  the  fingers.  There  are  Sharp-tailed  (irouse  in  plenty, 
and  Quails  too,  though  these  smaller  birds  sometimes  freeze  to  death. 
There  is  a  stray  pinnated  Grouse  now  and  then.  Sorry -looking  Crows 
wing  about  and  croak  dismally,  and  gangs  of  Magpies  screech  noisily 
through  the  trees.  Snow-birds  fleck  the  open,  with  Shore-l^ks,  during 
a  part  of  the  season,  and  probably  Longspurs ;  troops  of  Tree  Sparrows 
cower  under  the  bushes.  Cheery  companies  of  Titmice  stand  the  cold, 
and  Hairy  Woodpeckers  hammer  at  the  old  cotton  woods  as  industriously 
as  ever.  A  Shrike  is  seen  now  and  then  oi  his  patient  perch ;  but  here- 
about the  short  list  ends. 

The  following  spring,  at  the  time  I  suppose  the  Finches  came  back 
to  Fort  Randall,  I  was  too  busy,  writing  portions  of  this  work  and 
attending  to  other  matters  incident  to  my  transfer  tb  a  different  field 
of  operations,  to  look  after  them  ;  and  it  was  not  until  late  in  Septem- 
ber of  the  same  year  that  I  found  the  birds  again  and  secured  my  first 
specimens.  This  time  I  was  encamped  on  the  Mouse  River,  in  Northern 
Dakota,  and  with  the  onset  of  the  migration  among  the  Fringillidce 
came  Harris's  Finches  in  plenty.  Where  they  came  from  I  have  no 
idea,  further  than  that  it  was  north  of  49^ ;  for,  singular  as  it  may 
appear,  the  breeding  range  of  the  species  continues  undiscovered,  and 
nobody  has  yet  seen  the  nest  or  eggs.  I  presume  the  bird  has  some 
special,  restricted  breeding  localities,  of  which,  in  due  time,  we  shall 
learn.  The  birds  came  from  the  north,  just  as  the  W|iitethroat  does, 
silently  and  unperceived ;  all  at  once  the  shrubbery  along  the  river- 
bottom  was  thronged  with  them,  as  well  as  with  Lincoln's  and  Ridg- 
way's  Finches.  In  their  general  appearance  they  recall  Fox  Sparrows, 
being  so  large  and  somewhat  reddish-colored,  with  heavy  dark  mark- 
ings underneath,  when  seen  from  a  distance.  They  go  in  little  troops, 
loitering  in  the  patches  of  briers  that  lead  out  from  the  continuous 
undergrowth  into  the  ravines  making  down  to  the  streams ;  and  their 
habit,  when  disturbed,  of  mounting  the  topmost  twigs  of  the  bushes  to 
gain  a  better  view,  together  with  their  size,  renders  them  very  con- 
spicuous. They  had  no  song  at  this  season,  nor  indeed  any  note 
excepting  a  weak  chirp.  I  saw  none  with  completely  black  head  and 
throat,  as  in  spring,  although  at  the  same  season  a  certain  portion  of 
the  Ridgway  Sparrows  were  in  complete  dress.  The  following  descrip- 
tion of  the  ordinary  fall  plumage  is  given,  as  no  sufficient  account  of  it 
has  yet  ap|)eared : 

Male. — Bill,  light  reddish-brown,  paler  at  base  below ;  feet,  flesh-colored,  obscnred  on 
the  toes ;  eyes,  brown.  Crown,  grayish-black,  every  feather  with  a  distinct,  narrow, 
pale  gray  edge  all  around,  producing  a  peculiar  effect ;  this  area  bounded  with  a  light 
ochrey-brown  superciliary  and  frontal  line.  Sides  of  head  like  the  superciliary,  but 
the  auricular  patch  rather  darker  grayish -brown,  and  the  loral  region  obscurely 
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whitifeb.  Chin,  pore  white,  bounded  on  each  side  by  a  sharp  maxillary  line  of  blackish, 
with  a  rusty-red  tinge,  l^n  the  lower  throat,  a  large,  diflfnse  and  partially  discontinu- 
ous blotch  of  this  same  blackish-red,  cutting  off  the  white  chin  from  the  white  of  the 
rest  of  the  under  parts,  connecting  with  the  maxillary  streaks,  and  stretching'along 
the  sides  of  the  neck  and  breast  in  a  series  of  rich  dusky-chestnut  streaks.  On  the 
middle  of  the  breast  the  blotch  generally  runs  out  into  the  white  in  a  sharp  point,  bat 
its  size  and  shape  vary  interminably.  The  markings  here  d' scribed  are  all  included  in 
the  jet-black  hood  and  breast-plate  of  the  perfect  spring  dress ;  and  between  the  two 
extremes  every  intermediate  condition  may  be  observed  at  various  seasons.  The  rest 
of  the  plumage  does  not  differ  very  materially  from  that  of  the  adults.  This  is, 
excepting  Z.  coronata,  the  largest  of  our  Sparrows.  Length,  7.00  to  nearly  8.00  inches ; 
extent,  11.00  or  more ;  wing,  3.50 ;  tail,  rather  more :  bill,  along  culmen,  0.45 ;  tarsus, 
1.00 ;  middle  toe  and  claw  rather  less.  In  the  fall  the  sexes  are  not  distinguishable 
by  any  outward  mark. 

Note. — The  only  remaining  North  American  species  of  the  genus  is  the  following : 

ZONOTRICHIA  CORONATA,  {Pall)  Bd, 

Emberiza  coroRata^  Pali^,  Zoog.  R.-A.  ii,  1811,  pi.  — . 

Zonoirichia  coronaia,  Bd..  B.  N.  A.  1858,  4(>l.--Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860, 
201.— Heerm.,  p.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  1859,  pt.  vi,  48  (breeding).— Dall  &  Bann., 
Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  284  (Alaska).— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870, 197.— CouES,  Key, 
1872,  145.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  i,  1874,  573,  pi.  26,  f.  1. 

Emheriza  atricapiUa,  Aud.,  Om.  Biog.  v,  1839, 47,  pi.  394. 

Fringilla  atHcapiUa,  Aud.,  Syn.  1839,  122;  B.  Am.  iii,  1841,  162,  pi.  193. 

Fringilla  aurocapUla,  Nutt.,  Man.  i,  2d  ed.  1840,  555. 

Zonoirichia  auroca^Ua,  Bp.,  Consp.  i,  1850,  478.— Newb.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi,  1857,  88. 

i7a&.— Pacific  coast,  from  Alaska  to  Southern  California,  and  probably  eastward  to 
the  Rocky  Mountains. 

CHONDESTES  GRAMMACA,  (Say)  Bp. 
Lark  Finch, 

Fringilla  grammaca.  Say,  Long*s  Exp.  i,  1^3, 139.— Bp.,  Am.  Om.  i,  1825, 47,  pi.  5,  f.  3.— 
Bp.,  Syn.  1828.— Nutt..  Man.  i,  1832,  480.— Aud.,  Oru.  Biog.  v,  1839,  17,  pi.  :m. 

Chondestea  grammaca^  Bp.,  List,  1838,  32;  Consp.  Av.  i,  1850,  479.— Woodh  ,  Sitg.  Rep. 
1853,  88.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  456.— Bd.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  Nov.  1859  (Capo  8t. 
Lucas).— Hebrm.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  1859,  part  vi,  48.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H. 
Wash.  Ter.  1860,200.— Whk at.,  Ohio  Agric.  Rep.  1860  (Ohio,  three  specimens).— 
Hayd.,  Rep.  1862,  166.— Scl.,  P.  Z.  S.  1859,  379  (Oaxaca).— Press.,  Ibis,  1865, 
488  (Texas). — Allex,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iv,  1864, 84  (Massachusetts). — Mayn.,  Guide, 
1870,  142  (Massachusetts).— CouES,  Pr.  Phil.  Acad.  1866, 84  (Arizona).— Allen, 
Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  i,  1868,  495,  517  (Iowa  and  Illinois).— Sumich.,  iUd.  1869,  552 
(Vera  Cruz,  in  winter).— Coues,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1868,  281  (Massachusetts).— 
Stev.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1870,  464.— Merk.,  ibid.  1872,  680.— Coop.,  B. 
Cal.  i,  1870,  103.— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872,  177.— Hold.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc. 
1872,201  (Wyoming).— TnrpPEjiWtf.  237  (Iowa,  breeding).- Snow,  B.  Kans.  IST.i. 
7.— Coues,  Kev,  1872,  146,  tig.  90.— B.  B.  «fe  R.,  N.  A.  B.  i,  1874,  562,  pi.  31,  f.  1- 

Ji^xberiza  grammacay  Aud.,  Svn.  1839,  101.— Aud.,  B.  Am.  iii,  1841,  63,  pi.  158.— "Bp., 
Am.  Orn.  8^«  ed.  iii,  65,  pi.  158."— Putn.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  i,  1856,  244  (Gloucester, 
Mass.,  one  sx)ecimen,  in  1845,  iJ.  J^«7^wm).— Maxim.,  J.  f.  O.  vi,  1858,  343. 

Chondestes  atrigatusy  Sw.,  Phil.  Mag.  i,  1827,  435  (Mexico). 

Hab. — Prairies  and  p?ains  of  the  West,  from  Illinois  and  Iowa,  &c.,  to  the  Pacific ; 
occasional  in  Ohio;  accidental  in  Massachusetts.    Cape  St.  Lucas.    South  into  Mexico. 

List  of  ^peciTnens. 


19348- 
19349 


Yellowstone  R.. 
do 


July  12, 1870 
do 


G.  H.  Trook. 
do 


6.75 
6.50 


11.00 
11.00 


3.75 
3.50 


Lieutenant  Warren^s  JSrpcdWion.— 4820-21,  Upper  Missouri  River;  4822-23,  Big  Sioux 
River;  5382-83,  Powder  River;  5384-85,  Fort  Lookout;  9228-31,  9233-36,  1938,  Loup 
Fork  of  Platte  River;  9232,  Frdmont,  on  Platte  River;  9^*57,  Sand  Hills. 

Later  JEjpp«fi«ow«.— 60:W,  Bitter  Cottonwood  Creek;  61668-71,61776,  Utah;  62307, 
Wyoming. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  abuDdant  and  characteristic  birds  of  tbe 
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l)rairie  regions  of  the  West.  In  the  spring  of  1864,  in  company  with 
my  respected  friend,  Dr.  George  Engelmann,  the  eminent  botanist,  I 
observed  it  in  great  numbers  in  the  suburbs  of  Saint  Louis,  and  various 
accounts  exhibit  its  occurrence  in  the  flat,  open  country  of  several  States 
still  further  eastward.  A  solitary  instance  of  its  occurrence,  entirely 
accidental,  in  Massachusetts,  is  recorded.  In  the  West  it  appears  uni- 
versally dispersed,  and  it  is  conspicuous,  among  its  congeners,  by  its 
striking  colors,  agreeable  song,  and  pleasing  manners,  as  well  as  by  its 
abundance  in  all  suitable  localities.  Although  essentially  a  prairie  bird, 
it  is  not  confined  to  the  plains,  nor  is  it  exclusively  terrestrial ;  it  is 
observed  also  in  wooded,  broken,  even  mountainous  regions,  alighting 
on  trees  and  bushes  as  often  as  its  allies,  the  birds  of  the  genera  Zono- 
trichia,  Pooecetes,  &c.  I  found  it  frequently  in  the  openings  about  pine- 
woo<ls,  in  the  higher  portions  of  Arizona,  where  it  is  very  numerous  in 
spring  and  fall  during  the  migi^ations,  though  less  so  at  other  seasons. 
Although  I  did  not  find  its  nest,  1  am  convinced  it  breeds  there,  having 
taken  very  young  birds  late  in  the  summer.  (It  breeds  in  Colorado, 
according  to  Mr.  Trippe.)  In  the  fall  it  collects  in  small  troops, 
rambling  in  the  grass  near  bushes  or  small  trees,  to  which  it  betakes 
itself  ou  alarm,  like  the  Fox  Span*ow  and  other  species. 

In  the  spring  of  1873  I  observed  its  arrival  at  Fort  Eandall  in  large 
numbers,  late  in  April,  along  with  Spizella  pallida.  It  appeared  in 
straggling  troops  about  the  fort,  entering  the  parade-ground,  where, 
perching  upon  the  young  and  struggling  shade-trees  of  that  very  uncon- 
fined  establishment,  it  would  make  its  first  essays  in  the  way  of  nuptial 
song — music  that,  later  in  the  season,  becomes  stronger,  more  attractive, 
and  almost  incessant.  Further  north  than  this,  along  the  forty-ninth 
parallel,  I  never  observed  the  bird. 

The  Lark  Finch  nests  on  the  ground,  like  the  other  lirairie  Frinffillidcej 
building  a  rather  rude  structure  of  grasses  and  weeds,  lined  with  very 
fine  tortuous  rootlets.  It  is  constructed  about  the  first  of  June.  The 
eggs  are  laid  during  the  same  month.  A  nest  before  me,  taken  by  Mr. 
Allen  on  the  Big  Muddy,  contains  seven  eggs.  The  eggs  of  this  species 
are  very  peculiar  in  coloration,  being  white,  curiously  streaked  in  zig- 
zag, m'uch  like  the  Blackbird's  (AgeUe^us).  The  markings  are  sharp  and 
distinct,  and  heavy  in  color — a  rich,  dark  reddish-brown  or  chocolate ; 
sometimes,  where  the  pigment  is  thickest,  being  almost  blackish.  The 
markings  straggle  all  over  the  surface,  and  are  usually  accompanied 
with  a  few  spots  of  the  same  color.  The  egg  is  noticeably  globose,  very 
much  rounded  at  the  smaller  end,  measuring  about  0.75  by  0.65.  Other 
specimens,  however,  are  more  elongate,  measuring  as  much  a«  0.85. 
According  to  Mr.  Kidgway,  the  nest  is  sometimes  placed  on  bushes  or 
trees. 

PASSERELLA  ILIACA,  (Merr.)  Sw, 
Fox  Sparrow* 

Fringilla  illaca,  Merr.,  Beit.  Gesch.  Vog.  ii,  1786-7,  49,  pi.  IO.—Gm.,  Syst  Nat.  1, 1788, 
923.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828, 112.— Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1832,  514.— AUD.,  Orn.  Biog.  ii,  1834, 
58 ;  V,  1839,  512 ;  pi.  108.— AuD.,  Syn.  1839, 119.— AuD.,  B.  Am.  lii,  1841, 139,  pi. 
185.— PUTN.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  i,  1856,  211.— Trippe,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  vi,  1871, 116 
(Minnesota,  migratory,  uncommon). 

Fringilla  (Zonotrichia)  Uiaca,  Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  257. 

Pasaerella  iliaoaf  Sw.,  Class.  B.  ii,  1837, 228.— Bp.,  List.  ia38,  31 ;  Consp.  Av.  i,  1850, 477.— 
WOODH.,  Sitgr.  Kep.  1853,  82  (Indian  Terntory,  abundant,  migratory).— Bd., 
B.  N.  A.  1858,  488.— Wheat.,  Ohio  Agric.  Rep.  I860.— CouES  «fe  Pkent.,  Smiths. 
Bep.  for  1861  (1862),  413  (Washington,  D.  C,  October  to  April,  but  chiefly 
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November  and  March). — Boardm.,  Pr.  Boat.  Soc.  ix,  1862, 127  (Calais,  Me.,  mi- 
sratory,  common). — Verh.,  ibid,  i:i8  (Anticosti,  common,  breeds). — Verr.,  Pr. 
Ess.  Inst.,  iv,  1864,  73  (Springfield,  Mass.,  October,  November,  March,  April, 
sometimes  February).— Coues,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1868,  283  (New  England,  mi- 
gratory).—CouBS,  Pr.  Host.  Soc.  xii,  1868,  116  (Sonth  Carolina,  November  to 
April).— Lawk.,  Ann.  Lvc.  N.  Y.  viii,  1868,  287.— Tcrnb.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  13 
(October  to  March).— Dall  «fe  Baxn.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1868,  285  (Alaska, 
summer,  breeding  abundantly). — Mayn.,  Guide,  1870,  120  (Massachusetts,  mi- 
gratory):  and  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1871  (Quebec,  breeding).- Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z. 
li,  1871,  279  (Florida,  rare).— Trippe,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1872,  238  (Iowa).— CouRS, 
Key,  1872,  147,  fig.  91.— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  7.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874, 
50,  pi.  78,  f.  2. 

FringiUa  ru/a,  WiLS.,  Am.  Om.  ii,  1811,  53,  pi.  22, 'f.  4.— Light.,  Yinz.  1823,  No.  428. 

Fringillaferruginea,  WiLS.,  Cat.  vi,  1812. 

"  Emberiza  pratensis,  ViEiLL." 

Paaserella  obseura,  Verr.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  ix,  1862,  153  (Anticosti). 

Baft.— Eastern  Province  of  North  America.  North  to  68°,  and  to  the  Yukon.  Breeds 
from  the  Brit  tsh  Provinces  northward.  Not  observed  to  nest  anywhere  in  the  United 
States.  Winters  in  the  Middle  States  sparingly,  in  the  Southern  States  very  abun- 
dantly. West  in  the  United  States  only  to  the  edge  of  the  Central  Plains.  Accidental 
in  California  (spec,  in  Mus.  S.  I.). 

Not  obtained  by  any  of  the  Expeditions. 

The  Pox  Sparrow  enters  the  Middle  States  from  the  North  in  October, 
and  by  the  first  of  the  following  month  has  become  abundant.  Some 
linger  here  through  the  winter  in  sheltered  situations,  but  the  greater 
number  repair  further  south  early  in  December,  to  reappear  the  latter 
part  of  February,  thus  escaping  the  coldest  weather.  During  the 
winter  they  are  dispersed  over  the  Southern  States,  beyond  which,  how- 
ever, they  do  not  appear  to  pass,  as  I  have  found  no  record.  In  March 
they  again  become  plentiful  in  the  Middle  States;  and,  having  already 
taken  up  their  line  of  migration  toward  their  homes  in  the  North,  their 
coming  is  with  song  of  gladness  and  all  the  busy  stir  of  the  opening 
season.  They  are  not  all  off  until  April,  and  during  the  sunny  days 
that  precede  their  departure,  the  males  are  fond  of  mounting  the  little 
bushes,  or  even  the  trees,  to  warble  a  few  exquisitely  sweet  notes,  the 
overture  of  the  joyous  music  which,  later  in  the  year,  enlivens  the 
northern  solitudes,  whither  the  birds  resort  to  nest.  So  musical  is  the 
Fox  Sparrow,  indeed,  that  even  in  autumn,  when  the  transient  glow 
and  fervor  of  the  nuptial  period  has  subsided  and  commonplace  occu- 
pations alone  engage  him,  he  forgets  the  dull  season  at  times,  and  lisps 
fugitive  strains  of  sweet  memories  awakened  by  the  warmth  and 
glamour  of  the  Indian  summer.  But  this  is  a  mere  fragment — the 
shadow  of  a  song  stealing  across  the  mind,  not  the  song  itself,  which 
we  only  hear  in  perfection  when  the  bird^s  life  is  quickened  in  the  sunny, 
showery  April,  and  he  leaves  us  with  cheery  ^'goodbye,"  promising  to 
come  again.  What  one  of  our  fiingilline  birds  is  so  entirely  pleasing 
as  this,  my  favorite?  Strong,  shapely,  vivacious,  yet  gentle,  silver- 
tongued  5  clad  most  tastefully  in  the  richest  of  warm  browns;  and,  that 
nothing  may  be  wanting  to  single  him  out  from  among  his  humbler 
relatives,  a  high-bred  bird,  exclusive,  retiring.  We  do  not  f\ud  him 
mixing  indiscriminately  with  the  throng  of  Sparrows  that  accompany 
him  iii  his  journeyings  and  spend  the  winter  with  him.  With  a  few 
select  associates  of  his  own  kind,  perhaps  only  two  or  three  families 
that  were  reared  together,  he  chooses  his  own  retreat,  and  holds  it 
against  intrusion.  In  some  little  glade,  hedged  about  with  almost  im- 
penetrable briers,  you  will  come  upon  him  and  his  friends,  nestling 
among  the  withered  leaves  on  the  ground,  gently  calling  to  each  other 
in  the  assurance  of  safety.  On  your  unwelcome  appearance,  they  will 
hurriedly  take  flight  together,  throwing  themselves  into  the  thickest 
11 
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shrubbery.  You  will  find  such  company,  again,  in  the  ravines  over- 
grown with  gmilax  and  brambles  that  lead  down  to  the  brook;  and  as 
you  pass  aloug  neglected  fences,  fringed  with  tall,  rank  weeds,  you  may 
surprise  the  birds  out  for  a  morning's  ramble,  and  make  them  hurry 
back  in  alarm  to  the  shelter  of  heavier  undergrowth. 

I  have  never  known  a  single  Fox  Sparrow  to  nest  in  the  United  States, 
nor  even  loiter  within  our  limits  through  the  summer;  though  Audubon 
states,  upon  perhaps  insufficient  grounds,  that  it  remains  in  abundance 
during  the  season  around  Boston.  IS'or  did  I  find  a  nest  in  Labrador, 
where  it  is  said  to  breed,  as  well  as  in  various  British  provinces  north  of 
us.  '^  The  nest,''  says  Audubon,  "  which  is  large  for  the  size  of  the  bird, 
is  usually  placed  on  the  ground,  among  moss  or  tall  grass,  near  the 
stem  of  a  creeping  fir,  the  branches  of  which  completely  conceal  it  from 
view.  Its  exterior  is  loosely  formed  of  dry  grass  and  moss,  with  a  care- 
fully-disposed under-layer  of  finer  grasses,  circularly  arranged;  and  the 
lining  consists  of  very  delicate  fibrous  roots,  together  with  some  feathers 
from  different  species  of  water-fowl."  The  eggs,  he  adds,  are  laid  from 
the  middle  of  June  to  the  6th  of  July.  The  nest  is  not  always,  how- 
ever, placed  on  the  ground,  but  sometimes  in  a  bush  or  low  tree,  eight 
or  ten  feet  high. 

The  eggs  show  the  same  style  as  those  of  Zonotrichia  and  Melospiza 
in  heavy  coloring,  wholly  indeterminate  in  size  and  shape  of  the  mark- 
ings, upon  a  pale  greenish-gray  ground;  and  in  some  instances  the 
whole  egg  assumes  a  nearly  uniform  dark  chocolate  hue,  much  like  that 
of  Plectrophanes  lapponicus.  The  reddish-brown  blotching  is  usually, 
however,  much  as  in  a  Song  Sparrow's  or  White- throated  Sparrow's. 
The  size  of  the  egg  is  about  0.95  by  0.68. 

PASSERELLA  TOWNSENDII  var.  SCHISTACEA,  (Bd.)  Ooues. 
Slate-eolored  Sparrow. 

a.  townsendii, 

(^)Fringilla  unalaskensiSj  6m.,  Syst.  Nat  i,  1788,  875  (Cknidlaahka  Buntingy  Lath.,  Syn. 

ii,  202;  Penn.,  52). 
Passerella  unalaskensiSj  Finsch.,  Abh.  Nat.  iii,  1872,  53  (Alaska). 
Fnngilla  lowiisendiiy  AuD.,  Ofd.  Biog.  v,  1839,  236,  pi.  424,  f.  7 ;  Syn.  1839, 119 ;  B.  Am. 

iii,  1841,  43,  pi.  187. 
IHngilla  (PasaeieUa)  toirnaewdti,  Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1840,  533. 
Passerella  townsendiiy  Bp.,  Consp,  i,  16C0,  477.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 489.— CooP.  &  SuCK., 

N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860,  204.— Dall  &  Bann.,  Tr.  Cbic.  ACad.  i,  1869,  285.— 

CouES,  Key,  1872,  352.— B.  B.  &,  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  53,  pi.  28,  f.  8. 
Passerella  iliaca  var.  totvnaendiif  Coues,  Key,  1872,  147. 
FringUla  meruhidea,  ViG.,  Zool.  Beech.  Voy.  1839, 19  (Monterey), 
(t)  Emberiza  {Zonotrichia)  rufina,  Kittl.,  Denk.  1858,  200  (Sitka). 

Hob, — Pacific  Coast,  North  America.    Alaska  to  Soatheni  California. 

b.  schistacea. 

Passerella  achiatacea,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 490,  pi.  69,  fig.  3  (Platte  River  and  Fort  T^'on).— 

Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  7. 
Paaaerella  iliaca  var.  achiatacea,  Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872,  168  (Ogden,  Utah).— 

CouES,  Key,  1872,  147. 
Passerella  totcnaendii  var.  achiatacea,  Coxjes,  Key,  1872,  352.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii, 

1874,  56,  pi.  28,  f.  9. 
Paaaerella  megarhyncha,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  925,  pi.  69,  fig.  4  (larger  billed  form  from 

California).— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  222. 
Passerella  tmonsendii  var.  megarhyncha,  B.  B.  &,  R.,  N;  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  57,  pi.  28,  f.  10. 
Passerella  achiatacea  var.  megarhyncha^  Rmow., "  Rep.  Geol.  Exp.  40th  parallel"  (in  press). 

^od.— Central  region,  Kansas  to  Califomia. 
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No  example  of  a  Passerelline  form  was  taken  by  either  expedition  ;  but  the  P.  "  schis- 
taoea "  was  orifrinally  based  upon  a  specimen  from  the  Platte,  within  the  region  em- 
braced in  the  present  report. 

I  am  much  inclined  to  doubt  the  distinctness  of  any  of  the  currently  reputed  species 
of  PaaserelUij  but,  as  I  observed  in  the  Key,  it  may  be  as  well  to  allow  P.  totvnsendii  to 
rest  upon  its  characters  until  its  intergradation  with  iUaca  is  proven.  In  any  event, 
P  ** sckistcicea^  goes  with  townsendiif  as  a  paler  variety. 

OALAMOSPIZA  BICOLOE,  (Towns.)  Bp. 

Lark  Banting. 

Fringilla  Ucohr,  Towns.,  Joum.  Phila.  Acad,  vii,  1837,  189 ;  Narr.  1839,  346.— Aud., 
Om.  Biog.  V,  1S39, 19,  pi.  390. 

Calamospiza  hicolor,  Bp.,  List,  1638,  30 ;  Consp.  Av.  i,  1850, 475.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 492.— 
Bd.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  Nov.  1859  (Cape  St.  Lucas).— Heerm.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  ia59, 
Route  32d  par..  Birds,  13  (Texas,  New  Mexico,  Arizona). — Hayd.,  Rep.  186-2, 
166.— Dress.,  Ibis,  1865,  490  (Texas).— Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  86  (Ari- 
zona).— Stev.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1870,  465  (Wyomiug).— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i, 
1870,  225.— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872, 137, 177.— Hold.,  Pr,  Bost.  Soc.  1872, 
201  (Wyoming).— Coues,  Key,  1872, 147.  -Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  7.— B.  B.  &  R., 
N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  61,  pi.  29,  f.  2,  3. 

Cwydalina  Ucolor,  Aud.,  Syn.  1839,  130.— Aud.,  B.  Am.  iii,  1841, 195,  pi.  202.— Maxim., 
J.  f.  O.  vi,  1858,  347. 

Dolichonyx  bioolory  Nutt.,  Man.  i,  2d  ed.  1840,  203. 

Hah, — United  States,  Plains  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Southward  to  Mexico,  and 
across  to  Lower  California. 

List  of  Specimens. 


19276 
19352 
19353 


34 


Fort  Benton. 
Bic^horu  Mts. 

...:.. do 


July  6,1860 
May  30, 1860 
do 


F.  V.  Hayden- 

G.  H.  Trook.- 
do 


('..12 
7.00 
7.00 


11.25 
11.25 
11.25 


3.60 
3.25 
3.25 


Lieutenant  Warren^s  Expedition, — 5375,  seventy  miles  above  Yellowstone ;  5076,  Medi- 
cine Butte ;  8928-29-31,  Loup  Fork  of  Platte. 

Later  Expeditions. — 60392-5,  Camp  Curling  and  Bitter  Cottonwood;  60760,  North 
Butte. 

The  Lark  BantiDg  is  one  of  the  most  singularly  specialized  of  all  our 
fringilline  forms.  As  implied  in  its  name,  it  has  somewhat  the  habits 
of  a  Lark,  and  shares  the  long  inner  secondary  quills.  An  eminently 
terrestrial  bird,  yet  the  hind  claw  is  neither  lengthened  nor  straight* 
ened  as  is  usual  with  passerine  birds  frequenting  the  ground  almost 
exclusively.  The  bill  is  that  of  a  Grosbeak,  being  shaped  almost  ex- 
actly like  that  of  Oaniaphea  ccerulea  for  instance,  and  the  sexual  differ- 
ences in  plumage  are  as  great  as  in  that  bird.  But  a  more  remarkable 
circumstance  still  is  the  seasonal  change  of  plumage,  which  is  exactly 
correspondent  with  that  of  the  Bobolink,  to  which  the  species  bears  a 
general  similarity  in  coloration.  This  fact  was  first  noticed,  I  believe, 
by  Mr.  Allen,  in  the  paper  above  quoted :  "After  the  moulting  season, 
the  males  assume  the  plumage  of  the  female,  the  change)  in  color  being 
similar  to  that  of  the  males  of  Dolichonyx  oryzivoraJ^  There  is  still 
another  curious  analogy,  that  the  same  writer  has  brought  out :  "  It 
has  habits  that  strongly  recall  the  Yellow-breasted  Chat,  singing  gen- 
erally on  the  wing,  hovering  in  the  same  manner  as  that  bird,  while  its 
notes  are  so  similar  •to  those  of  the  Chat,  as  to  be  scarcely  distinguish- 
able from  them." 

This  author  remarks  that  he  found  the  bird  very  wary  and  difficult 
to  shoot — a  fact  at  variance  with  my  own  experience.  I  found  it  com- 
mon from  the  plains  in  Kansas  to  the  Eaton  Mountains,  westward  of 
which  I  never  saw  it.  In  some  places  it  was  extremely  abundant,  and 
fairly  to  be  considered  the  characteristic  species.    This  was  in  June, 
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when  the  birds  were  breeding,  apparently  in  straggling  groups,  keeping 
up  somewhat  of  association,  butby  nomeaus  intimate  companionship,  still 
less  flocking ;  each  pair  findifng  its  own  business  sufficiently  interesting 
and  absorbing.  As  1  was  traveling  by  coach  at  the  time,  I  had  no 
opportunity  of  looking  for  the  nests.  Judging  from  the  fact  that  I  saw 
scarcely  any  females,  the  birds  were  then  either  incubating  or  brooding 
over  their  young.  The  more  conspicuous  and  voluble  males  were  almost 
constantly  in  view,  fluttering  over  the  grass,  every  now  and  then  start- 
ing up  on  tremulous  wing,  almost  perpendicularly  in  the  air,  hovering 
and  singing  the  while,  till  they  dropped  as  if  exhausted.  Sometimes 
several  were  in  view  at  once,  and  I  used  to  watch  their  vocal  rivalry 
with  unflagging  interest,  as  each  strove,  it  seemed,  to  rise  the  higher, 
and  carol  the  louder  its  joyous  song. 

The  Calamospiza  nests  on  the  ground  in  open  prairie,  bailding,  as 
usual  in  such  cases,  a  rather  rude  structure  of  grasses  and  slender 
weed-stalks,  with  merely  a  little  finer  material  of  the  same  sort  for  lin- 
ing. The  nest  is  sunk  flush  with  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  eggs 
are  commonly  five  in  number,  sometimes  only  four.  They  are  of  a  clear 
pale  bluish-green,  and  look  almost  exactly  like  those  of  a  Bluebird,  in 
fact,  could  not  be  distinguished  with  certainty,  though  rather  larger 
and  thicker.  Barely  a  set  of  eggs  is  found  very  sparsely  dotted,  as 
frequently  happens  with  these  pale  greenish  eggs ;  but  I  have  never 
seen  a  white  one,  like  the  curious  white  eggs  Bluebirds  sometimes  lay. 
The  egg  varies  in  size  and  shape  from  0.80  to  0.95  in  length,  by  about 
0.65  in  breadth.    Cow-birds'  eggs  are  frequently  found  in  the  nest. 

The  following  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Allen  for  this  work :  "  The 
Lark  Bunting,  though  of  rather  local  distribution  and  limited 
range,  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  characteristic  and  interest- 
ing birds  of  the  plains.  Generally  in  the  breeding  season  a  number  of 
pairs  are  found  in  the  same  vicjnity,  while  again  not  an  individual  may 
be  met  with  for  many  miles.  At  other  seasons  it  is  eminently  gregari- 
ous, roving  about  in  considerable  flocks.  In  its  song  and  the  manner 
of  its  delivery  it  much  resembles  the  Yellow-breasted  Chat  (Icteria 
viren8)j  like  that  bird  rising  to  a  considerable  distance  in  the  air,  and 
poising  itself  by  a  peculiar  flapping  of  the  wings  during  its  utterances, 
then  abruptly  descending  to  the  ground  to  soon  repeat  the  manoeuvre. 
It  is  a  very  strong  flier,  and  seems  to  delight  in  the  strongest  gales, 
singing  more  at  such  times  than  in  comparatively  quiet  weather.  1 
met  with  several  colonies  not  far  from  Fort  Hays  in  June  and  July,  and 
later  at  Cheyenne,  Laramie,  and  in  South  Park,  and  in  the  elevated 
open  table-lauds,  between  South  Park  and  Colorado  City.  They  were 
also  frequent  along  the  route  from  Colorado  City  to  Denver,  sometimes 
considerable  flocks  being  met  with.  They  were  then  moulting,  and  the 
parti-colored  flocks  of  young  and  old  were  quite  unsuspicious  and  easily 
approached.  During  the  breeding  season  we  found  them  exceedingly 
shy  and  difficult  to  procure,  and  were  unsuccessful  in  our  efforts  to  dis- 
cover their  nests.'' 

EUSPIZA  AMERICANA,  (Gm.)  Bp. 
Black-tbroated  Banting. 

Emheriza  americana,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  872.— Wils.,  Am.  Orn.  i,  1808, 411 ;  iii,  1811, 

m ;  pi.  3,  f.  2.— NuTT.,  Man.  i,  1832,  461.— AuD.,  iv,  ia38,  579,  pi.  384 ;  Syn. 

1839, 101 ;  B.  Am.  iii,  1841,  58,  pi.  156.— Emm.,  Cat.  B.  Mass.  1835, 4.— Peab.,  Eep. 

B.  Mass.  1839,  319.— Gm.,  B.  L.  1. 1844,  IOO.-Putn.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  i,  1856,  227.— 

Maxlm.,  J.  f.  O.  vi,  1858,  341. 
Fringilla  (Spiza)  americana,  Bp.,  Obs.  Wils.  1825,  No.  85. 
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FringiUa  americoMLy  Bp.,  Syn.  1828, 107. 

Coslehs  americana,  Less.,  Tt.  Orn.  1831,  440. 

Euspisa  amerioana,  Bp.,  List,  1838,  32 :  Consp.  i,  1850,  469.— Woodh.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853, 
87  (Indian  Territory,  Texas,  New  Mexico).— Bd.,  B.  N,  A.  ia^8,  494.— Wheat., 
Ohio  Agric.  Rep.  18fi0  (plentifhl).— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  vii,  1861,  296  (New 
Granada).— Codes  &  Prent.,  Smiths.  Rep.  1861,  (1862)  413  (Washington, 
D.  C,  May  to  Sept.,  abundant).— Hayd.,  Rep.  1862,  168.— Allen,  Pr.  Ess. 
Inst,  iv,  1864,  84  (Massachusetts,  rare,  or  occasional). — Coces,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst. 
V,  1868,  284  (northeast  to  Massachusetts).— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  vii,  1861,  298 
(Panama);  1865,  181  (Nicaragua);  viii,  1868,  286  (New  York);  ix,  1868,  laS 
(Costa  Rica). — Coues,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xii,  1868  (South  Carolina  in  summer, /(?« 
Gibbes). — Allen,  Mem.  Best.  Soc.  i,  1868,  505  (Western  Iowa,  very  abundant, 
breeding),  and  517  (Northern  Illinois,  common). — Turns.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  24 
(May  to  Sept.,  plentiful.)— Dress.,  Ibis,  1865,  490  (Texas).— Salv.,  P.  Z.  S. 
1867,  142  (Veragua).— Cass.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1860,  140  (Turbo).— Sumich., 
Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  i,  1869,  552  (Vera  Cruz,  wintering).— Scl.  &  Salv.,  Ibis,  i, 
1859, 18  (Gautemala).— Mayn.,  Guide,  1870,  120  (Massachusetts,  three  instan- 
ces noted).— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872,  177  (Kansas  and  Colorado). — 
Trippe,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1872,  238  (Iowa,  breeding).- Coues,  Key,  1872,  148»— 
Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  7.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  65,  pi.  28,  f.  11, 12. 

JSuspina  americanaj  Cab.,  Mus.  Hein.  i,  1851,  133. 

FringUlaflavicollie,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  926. 

Fringilla  nissicana,  MCller,  Syst.  Nat.  Suppl.  165. 

Emhenza  mejncana,  Gm.,  S.  Nat.  i,  1788, 873.— Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  i,  1790, 412.   (P.  E.  386, 1.) 

Fasserina  nigriooUiSy  Vieill.,  Enc.  Meth.  931. 

Hob. — United  States,  west  to  Kansas  and  Nebraslfa,  and  even  Colorado.  North  to 
Connecticut  regularly  (Linsl.,  Am.  Journ.  Sci.  1843, 2(51),  to  Massachusetts  occasionally ; 
no  record  beyond.  No  record  of  wintering  in  the  United  States.  Winters  in  Mexico 
and  Central  America,  and  New  Granada  (numeroui^  quotations). 

Lieutenant  Warren's  Expedition.— b^iSl,  9286,  Fort  Lookout ;  9261.  9265,  9258,  9263, 
9260,  9254,  9248,  9270,  9269,  Loup  Fork  of  the  Platte;  9256,  9262,  9264,  9249,  Elkhorn 
River ;  9257,  Fremont,  on  Platte. 

Not  obtained  by  Captain  Raynolds'  Expedition,  or  by  the  later  ones. 

From  its  winter  abode  in  tropical  America,  the  Black-throated  Bunt- 
ing enters  the  United  States  in  April,  in  small  troops.  Vast  numbers 
pass  up  the  Mississippi  Valley,  some  finding  their  final  resting  place  in 
Iowa,  but  others  lingering  to  breed  all  along  the  route.  Many  spread 
westward  over  the  prairies  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  and  a  part  of  the 
host  reaches  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  by  the  latter  part  of  the  month, 
some  even  penetrating  eastward  to  Southern  New  England,  which 
forms  their  terminus.  Rearing  their  young  in  nearly  all  parts  of  this 
great  extent  of  land,  from  Texas  to  Nebraska,  and  New  England,  they 
depart  before  the  approach  of  cold  weather  to  their  homes  far  south. 

Making  no  claim  to  the  brilliancy  of  coloration  that  many  of  its 
spizine  allies  possess,  this  Bunting  is  nevertheless  a  handsome  bird, 
with  tasteful  color  contrasts,  a  trim  form,  and  a  peculiarly  smooth,  neat 
plumage.  As  a  vocalist,  however,  we  must  rate  it  a  very  humble  per- 
former ;  its  song  is  short  and  simple,  even  weak,  and  grows  monotonous 
with  repetition  through  the  season  of  incubation,  when  the  male,  from 
the  highest  perch  he  can  find  near  his  nest,  cheers  his  faithful  mate 
with  the  assurance  of  his  presence  and  protection.  He  seem^  to  say, 
"  Look !  look !  see  me  here !  see ! ''  And  if  we  do  not  like  his  perform- 
ance, we  may  remember  we  are  not  asked  to  listen. 

The  nest  of  this  species  is  almost  invariably  placed  on  the  ground, 
but  occasionally  in  a  thick  grass-clump,  over  a  foot  high.  The  eggs  are 
four  or  five  in  number,  of  precisely  the  same  pale  blue  shade  as  in  the 
last  species,  being  thus  exactly  like  Bluebird  eggs.  They  are  said  to 
be  sometimes  dotted,  and  I  have  no  doubt  such  is  the  case,  though  I 
have  seen  none  not  perfectly  plain.    The  size  is  0.80  by  0;G5. 

As  was  remarked  by  Audubon,  the  Black-throated  Bunting  appears 
to  avoid  certain  districts,  both  in  its  migrations  and  for  breeding,  giv- 
ing preference  to  fertile  portions  of  the  country,  and  in  settling  down  to 
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breed  will  make  capricious  choice  of  particular  spots  and  confine  itself 
to  them.  About  Washington,  it  was  most  plentiful  in  the  skirts  of  the 
city  itself,  in  gardens  and  orchards,  and  in  fields  about  the  edges  of 
woods.  It  abounds  on  the  western  prairies,  to  the  edge  of  the  sterile 
plains.  The  fact  of  its  becoming  abundant  in  regions  where  it  was 
scarce  before,  is  also  attested,  but  remains  unexplained.  Thus,  accord- 
ing to  Audubon,  it  was  rare  in  Oliio,  and  Dr.  Kirfland,  writing  in  1838, 
admits  the  insuflftciency  of  his  authority,  but  believes  it  "  to  be  an  occa- 
sional visitor;''  whereas  Mr.  J.  M.  Wheaton,  commenting  upon  this 
circumstance,  in  1860,  gives  it  as  one  of  the  most  numerous  birds  of 
that  State.  It  is  there  known  as  the  **  Little  Field  Lark ;  "  while  in 
Illinois,  Mr.  Ridgway  tells  me,  it  is  called  "Judas-bird"  and  ''Dick- 
sissel,''  both  names  being  in  allusion  to  its  song. 

GONIAPHEA  LUDOVICIANA,  (Linn.)  Bowd. 
Bose-breasted  Grosbeak, 

Zoxia  hidomdana,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766, 306.— WiLS.,  Am.  Orn.  ii,  1810, 135,  pi.  17,  f.  2. 

FHngilla  ludovidanaj  Bp.,  Am.  Oro.  ii,  79,  pi.  15,  f.2.— Bp.,  Syn.  182«,  113.— Nutt.,  Man. 
i,  1H32,  527.— AUD.,  Orn.  Bio^.  ii,  1834, 166 ;  v,  1839,  513 ;  pi.  127. 

Pyrrhula  ludovidana,  Sabine,  Franklin's  Jonrn.  Zool.  App.  675. 

Guiraca  Indovidana,  Sw.,  Phil.  Mag.  i.  1827, 438.— Bp.,  List,  1838,  30;  Consp.  Av.  i,  1850, 
501.— Bd.,  B.  N.  a.  1858,  497.— Wheat.,  Ohio  Agric.  Rep.  I860.— Coues  & 
Prent.,  Smiths.  Kep.  1861  (1862),  413  (Washin|<ton,  D.  C,  summer,  rare).- 
Hayd.,  Rep.  1862,  168  (abundant  alone  Missouri).- Allen,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iv, 
1864  (Springfield,  Mass.,  summer,  not  abundant). — Boardm.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  ix, 
1862, 127  (Calais,  Me.,  summer,  rare).— Verr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iii,  161  (Norway, 
Me.,  not  common).— MclLWR.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1866,  90  (Hamilton,  C.  W.,  sum- 
mer).— Coues,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1868,  284  (throughout  New  England).— Ooues, 
Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xii,  1668,  116  (South  Carolina,  mre,  migratory).- Turnb.,  B.  E. 
Pa.  1869,  24  (May  to  Sept.,  rather  rare).— Sumich.,  Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  i,  1869, 552 
(Vera  Cruz,  winter).— Mayn.,  Guide,  1870,  12<»  (Massachusetts,  May  to  Sept., 
common,  breeds). — Mayn.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xiv,  1871,  —  (north  to  Quebec, 
Co?/iWT).— Trippe,  ibid,  xv,  1872,  2:^8  (Iowa,  breeds).— Snow,  B.  Kans  1873,  8. 

Coccothrausies  (Guiraca)  ludoinciana,  Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  271. 

Ganiaphea  ludoviciana,  "  Bowditch."— Allen,  BuU.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872,  177  (Eastern 
Kansas).— Coues,  Key,  1872,  148,  fig.  92. 

Coccohorus  ludovidaitus,  AuD.,  Syn.  1839,  133. — AuD.,  B.  Am.  iii,  1841,  209,  pi.  205. — 
PUTN.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  i,  1856,  212  (Massachusetts).— GiR.,  B.  L.  1. 1844, 133.— 
Maxim.,  J.  f.  O.  vi,  1858,  267.— Trippe,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  vi,  1871, 117  (Minnesota). 

Eedymeles  ludovicianus,  Cab.,  Mus.  Hein.  i,  1851,  1853;  J.  f.  O.  iv,  1856,  9  (Cuba) ;  1861, 
7  (Co8t«  Rica).-SCL,  P.  Z.  S.  1855,  133,  154  (Bogota);  1656,  301  (Cordova); 
1859,  365  (Xalapa) ;  1860,  293  (Ecuador).- SCL.  &.  Salv.,  Ibis,  i,  ia')9,  17 
(Guatemala).— SCL.,  Cat.  1862,  100  (Guatemala  and  Bogota).— La WR.,  Ann. 
Lye.  N.  Y.  vii,  1861,  297  (Panama) ;  viii,  1868,  287  (New  York) ;  ix,  1868,  102 
(Costa  Rica) ;  1869, 200  (Yucatan).— Allen,  Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  1868,  496,  505,  517 
(Iowa  and  lUinois).— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  70,  pi.  30,  f.  4,  5. 

Voccoihramtes  rubiicollis,  Vieill.,  GaL  Ois.  i,  1824,  67,  pi.  58. 

Loxia  rosea,  Wils.,  loc,  cit 

Loxia  ohscura,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  862.— Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  i,  179,  379. 

Fringilla  puniceaj  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  921.— Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  i,  1790,  444. 

Hah. — Eastern  Province  of  North  America,  north  to  Labrador  and  the  Saskatchewan. 
Breeds  irom  the  Middle  States  northward.  Winters  in  Mexico  and  Central  America. 
South  to  Ecuador.    Cuba. 

Lieutenant  Warren^8  Expedition. — 4848,  Ponca  Island  ;  4849,  Vermilion  River ;  4850, 
Running  Water;  4852,  Bijoux  Hills. 

Not  obtained  by  Captain  Raynolds'  Expedition. 

I  have  nowhere  found  this  beautiful  bird  more  abundant  than  along 
the  Red  River  of  the  North,  and  there  may  be  no  locality  where  its 
nidification  and  breeding  habits  can  be  studied  to  greater  advantage. 
On  entering  the  belt  of  noble  timber  that  borders  the  River,  in  June, 
we  are  almost  sure  to  be  saluted  with  the  rich,  rolling  song  of  the  rose- 
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breasted  male,  and  as  we  penetrate  into  the  deeper  recesses,  pressing 
through  the  stubborn  luxuriance  of  vegetation  into  the  little  shady 
glades  that  the  bird  loves  so  well,  we  may  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  shy 
and  retiring  female,  darting  into  concealment,  disturbed  by  our  ap- 
proach. She  is  almost  sure  to  be  followed  the  next  moment  by  her 
ardent  spouse,  solicitous  for  her  safety,  bent  on  reassuring  her  by  his 
presence  and  caresses.  Sometime  during  this  month,  as  we  enter  a 
grove  of  saplings,  and  glance  carefully  overhead,  we  may  see  the  nest, 
placed  but  a  few  feet  from  the  ground,  in  the  fork  of  a  limb.  The 
female,  alarmed,  will  flutter  away  stealthily,  and  we  may  not  catch 
another  glimpse  of  her,  nor  of  her  mate  even,  though  we  hear  them 
both  anxiously  consulting  together  at  a  little  distance.  The  nest  is  not 
such  an  elegant  affair  as  might  be  desired;  it  is,  in  fact,  bulky  and  rude, 
if  not  actually  slovenly.  It  is  formed  entirely  of  the  long,  slender, 
tortuous  stems  of  woody  climbers,  and  similar  stout  rootlets ;  the  base 
and  outer  walls  being  very  loosely  interlace,  the  inner  more  compactly 
woven,  with  a  tolerably  firm'  brim  of  circularly-disposed  fibres.  Some- 
times there  is  a  little  horse-hair  lining,  oftener  not.  A  very  complete 
nest  before  me  is  difficult  to  measure  from  its  loose  outward  construc- 
tion, but  may  be  called  six  inches  across  outside,  by  four  deep  5  the 
cavity  three  inches  wide,  by  one  and  a  half  deep.  The  nest  contained 
three  eggs,  which  I  think  is  the  usual  number  in  this  latitude ;  four  I 
have  only  found  once.  The  eggs  are  usually  rather  elongate,  but  obtuse 
at  the  smaller  end.  Different  specimens  measure,  1.00  by  0.76, 1.08  by 
0.70, 1.03  by  0.75, 1.02  by  0.72,  0.96  by  0.76;  by  which  dimensions  the 
variation  in  shape  is  denoted.  The  average  is  about  that  of  the  first 
measurement  given.  They  are  of  a  light  and  rather  pale  green  color, 
profusely  speckled  with  dull  reddish-brown,  usually  in  small  and  also 
rather  diffuse  pattern,  but  sometimes  quite  sharply  marked ;  the  sharper 
markings  are  usually  the  smallest.  There  is  sometimes  much  confluence, 
or  at  least  aggregation,  about  the  greater  end,  but  the  whole  surface  is 
always  marked.  Most  of  these  eggs  were  taken  in  the  latter  part  of 
June,  some  by  the  end  of  the  month ;  in  all,  incubation  was  in  progress. 

GONIAPHEA  MELAl^OCEPHALA,  (Sw.)  Gray. 
Black-lieafled  Grosbeak, 

Guiraca  melanocephalaf  Sw.,  Philos.  Mag.  i,  1827, 438.— Bp.,  List,  1838.— Bp.,  Consp.  Av.  i, 
1850, 502.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 498.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860, 206.— 
Hayd.,  Rep.  1862,  168.— Coces,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  88  (Arizona,  May  to 
October).— SuMiCH.,  Mem.  Boat.  Soc.  i,  1869,  551  (Vera  Cruz,  alpine  region  and 
plateau,  1,200  to  2,500  metres,  resident).— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  228.— Meru., 
U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1872,  683  (Utah  and  Idaho).— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  8. 

Coccothraustes  melanocephalus,  High.,  Pr.  Brit.  Assoc,  for  1836  (1837). 

Pitylus  melanocephalus,  Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  ii,  362. 

Fringilla  melanocephala,  Atjd.,  Oru.  Biog.  iv,  1838,  519,  pi.  373. 

Coocobarus  mdanocephalus,  AuD.,  Syn.,  1839, 133.— AuD.,  B.  Am.  iii,  1841,  214,  pi.  206.— 
Heeum.,  p.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  1859,  part  vi,  51. 

Bedymeles  malanocephalus,  Cab.,  Mns.  Hein.  i,  1851,  153.— 8cL.,  P.  Z.  8.  1857,  213 
(Orizaba);  1858,  303;  1859,  58,  365  (Xalapa) ;  Cat.  1862,  100.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N. 
A.  B.  ii,  1874,  73,  pi.  30,  fig.  1,  2. 

Qoniaphea  {Hedymeles)  melanocephala,  Gray,  Hand-list,  No.  7547. 

Goniaphea  melanocephalUy  Coues,  Key,  1872, 149.— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872, 178 
(Kansas,  Colorado,  and  Utah). 

Fringilla  xanihomoHohalis,  W^gl.,  Isis,  1831,  525. 

PityluB  guttatus  et  (?)  Guiraca  tricol<n',  Less.,  R.  Z.  ii,  1839, 102.— "JP.  epopcea,  Light." 

Hab, — United  States,  Middle  and  Western  Provinces,  retiring  into  Mexico  in  winter. 
Resident  on  the  table-lands  of  Mexico.  No  Central  American  or  valid  West  Indian 
record. 
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List  of  8pecim4!n9. 


19355 
19356 
19^57 
19358 


Stinkiug  Creok. 
Bighorn  River. 
M.  of  Passoagie. 
Bighorn  River. 


Jane  13, 1H60  G.  H.  Trook. 

June   5,1860  do 

June  24, 1860  do 

June   4,1860  do 


8.25 
7.50 


8.25 


12.75 
13.00 


13.00 


4.25 
4.25 


4.25 


Lieutenant  WarreiCs  JExp€dition.—485(y-2f  Bijoux  Hills ;  5586,  Powder  River. 
Later  £irp«ii7ioii».— 616d5-90,  Ogden,  Utah;  62274,  Idaho. 

This  interesting  western  ally  and  representjitive  of  our  Bose-breasted 
Song  Grosbeak,  is  of  common  and  very  general  occnrreuce  in  the  Middle 
and  Western  Provinces  of  the  United  States.  The  easternmost  instance 
is,  I  believe,  that  recorded  by  Mr.  Allen,  who  found  the  bird  in  Middle 
Kansas,  breeding,  in  June.  He  saw  young  birds  on  the  11th,  and  the 
eggs  of  a  second  brood  toward  the  end  of  the  month.  1  have  not 
observed  any  references  beyond  the  United  States  to  the  northward ; 
in  the  other  direction  the  bird  appears  to  extend  through  Mexico,  on 
the  Table-lands.  Many  reside  in  that  country ;  others,  obeying  the 
mysterious  impulse  of  migration,  enter  the  United  States  in  April,  and 
become  extensively  dispersed,  as  we  have  just  seen,  retreating  to  their 
warm  winter  quarters  in  the  fall.  In  the  mountains  of  Arizona  I  found 
it  to  be  an  abundant  summer  resident  from  the  beginning  of  May  until 
the  end  of  September.  It  appeared  to  shun  the  pine  woods,  preferring 
ravines  wooded  with  deciduous  trees  and  upgrown  to  shrubbery,  as 
well  as  the  thick  willow-copses  that  fringe  the  mountain  streams.  Like 
others  of  the  same  beautiful  genus,  it  is  a  brilliant  and  enthusiastic 
vocalist,  its  song  resembling  that  of  the  Rose-breasted  Grosbeak,  and 
having  much  similarity  to  that  of  the  Baltimore  Oriole.  As  I  have 
elsewhere  remarked,  its  ordinary  chirp,  or  call-note,  strikingly  resembles 
that  of  GambePs  Plumed  Quail — so  closely,  indeed,  that  I  never  could 
tell  which  of  the  two  I  was  about  to  see,  both  species  often  being  found 
together  in  the  creek  bottoms.  It  feeds  at  times  extensively  uiK)n  wil- 
low buds,  and  similar  soft,  succulent  vegetable  matter;  also  upon  seeds 
and  berries,  in  their  season,  and  upon  various  insects.  Mr.  Allen  has 
noted  its  fondness  for  peas,  causing  it  to  be  ungraciously  regarded  by 
the  agriculturists  of  Utah. 

According  to  Dr.  Cooper,  a  nest  "found  May  12,  at  the  eastern  base  of 
the  Coast  Eange,  was  built  on  a  low,  horizontal  branch  of  an  alder, 
consisting  of  a  few  sticks  and  weeds,  very  loosely  put  together,  and 
with  a  lining  of  roots  and  grasses.  The  eggs  were  only  three,  pale 
bluish-white,  thickly  spotted  with  brown,  densely  so  near  the  large  end; 
size,  0.95  by  0.70.'^  Dr.  Heermann's  account  of  the  nidification  is  sub- 
stantially correspondent,  except  as  to  the  situation  of  the  nest,  which, 
he  says,  is  "formed  with  little  care  of  twigs  very  loosely  thrown  to- 
gether, and  lined  with  roots ;  it  is  placed  on  the  branches  of  a  bush.  The 
^ggs,  four  in  number,  are  greenish -blue,  marked  with  irregular  spots 
of  umber-brown,  varying  in  intensity  of  shade."  In  nearly  a  dozen 
specimens,  I  can  find  no  reliable  differences  from  the  egg  of  the  Rose- 
breiisted  Grosbeak. 

During  Mr.  Allen's  western  reconnoisance,  the  species  was  first  met 
with  at  Fort  Hays,  and  afterward  at  various  localities  near  the  foot- 
hills of  the  Eocky  Mountains,  and  in  the  valleys,  up  to  about  8,000  feet 
Its  song  and  breeding  habits,  according  to  his  observations,  agree  with 
those  of  the  Rose  breasted  Grosbeak,  and  the  nidification  is  very  simi- 
lar. Mr.  Merriam,  who  found  the  species  to  be  quite  numerous  among 
the  scrub-oaks  at  the  foot  of  the  Wahsatch  Mountains,  obtained  a  nest 
on  the  22d  of  July,  in  T^ton  Basin,  Idado.    "It  was  on  a  cotton  wood 
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sapling,  about  five  feet  above  the  ground,  and  was  composed  of  pieces 
of  grass  and  vines  laid  carefully  together,  with  their  ends  sticking  out 
four  or  five  inches ;  it  contained  two  fresh  eggs.''  Mr.  Trippe  writes  to 
me  as  follows : 

*^  The  Black-headed  Grosbeak  arrives  in  the  lower  valleys  of  Bergen's 
Park,  Colorado,  about  the  20th  of  May,  and  by  the  Ist  of  June  has  be- 
come quite  numerous  throughout  the  park.  It  rarely  ventures  higher 
than  7,500  feet,  however,  as  it  is  rare  in  the  valley  of  Clear  Creek,  and, 
indeed,  quite  uncommon  outside  of  Bergen's  Park,  but  is  abundant 
from  there  down  to  the  plains.  It  is  the  exact  counterpart  of  the  Rose- 
breasted  Grosbeak  in  its  flight,  manqer  of  feeding,  and  general  habits 
and  actions,  and  its  song  closely  resembles  that  of  the  latter  bird,  but 
is  nevertheless  distinguishable.  In  September  it  disappears  from  the 
upper  range  in  the  mountains." 

GONIAPHEA  CCERULBA,  (Linn.)  Gray. 
Bine  Grosbeak. 

Laxia  ocerulea,  LmN.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  306.— Wils.,  Am.  Om.  iii,  1811,  78,  pi.  24,  f.  6. 

Guiraea  coerulea,  Sw.,  Philoa.  Mag.  i,  1827,  438  (Mexico).— Bp.,  List,  1838,  30.— Woodh., 
Sit;jr.  Rep.  1853, 81  (Indian  Territorv  and  Texas,  very  common).— Newb.,  P.  R. 
R.  Rep.  vi,  1857,  88.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  499.— Scl.,  P.  Z.  8. 1839,  365  (Xalapa)  j 
378  (Oaxaca);  Cat.  1862,  101.— Ha  yd.,  Rep.  1862,  168.— Coues  &  Phent., 
Smiths.  Rep.  1861  (1862),  413  (Washington,  D.  C,  May  to  Sept.,  breeding, 
rather  rare). — Boardm.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  ix,  1862, 127  (Calais,  Me.,  "very  uncer- 
tain, but  common  in  the  spring  of  1861").— Verb.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iii,  158 
(Maine,  "  accidental "). — Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  88  (Arizona,  summer). — 
Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866,  286  (Ne\^  York,  rare) ;  ix,  1868,  10-^  (Costa 
Rica);  ix,  1869,  200  (Yucatan).— Coues,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1868,  284  (New 
England,  rare  or  occasional). — Coues,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xii,  1868,  116  (South 
Carolina,  summer,  not  uncommon). — ^Turnb.,  B.  E.  Pa.  43  (rare  straggler). — 
SuMicH.,  Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  i,  1869,  552  (Vera  Cruz,  wintering) —Coop.,  B.  Cal. 
i,  1870,  2:}0  (whole  of  California).- B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  77,  pi.  29,  f.  4,  5. 

Fringilla  ccsrulea.  Light.,  Verz.  1823, 22.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828, 114.— Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1832,529.- 
AUD.,  Oni.  Biog.  ii,  1834, 140;  v,  18:59,  508;  pi.  122. 

Cocooharua  oceruleus,  Sw.,  Class.  B.  ii,  1837,  277.— Aud.,  Syn.  1839, 132.— AuD.,  B.  Am.  iii, 
1841,  204,  pi.  204.— Cab.,  Mus.  Hein.  i,  1852,  152;  J.  f.  O.  iv,  18.^;6,  9  (Cuba).- 
PUTN.,  Pr.  Eas.  Inst,  i,  1856,  228  (Massachusetts,  casual).— Heerm.,  P.  R.  R. 
Rep.  X,  part  vi,  1859,  51.— Finsch,  Abh.  Nat.  1870,  339  (Mazatlan). 

Cyanolojia  oceruka,  Bp.,  Consp.  Av.  i,  1850,  502. 

Goniaphea  comdeaj  Scl.,  P.  Z.  S.  1856,  301  (Cordova).— Gray,  Hand-list,  IVo.  75,  35.— 
Coues,  Key,  1872, 149,  fig.  93. 

itah, — United  States,  southcA'ly,  from  Atlantic  to  Pacific.  In  the  east,  north  to  Mid- 
dle States  regularly ;  to  Connecticut  Valley  occasionally ;  to  Maine  casually.  In  the 
interior,  north  to  the  Platte.  In  the  west,  north  througu  California.  Breeds  through- 
out it8  United  States  range.  Winters  in  Mexico  and  Central  America.  Cuba  (Cahania). 

Ideutenant  Warren^a  E^i^edition. — 9285-87,  Loup  Fork  of  the  Platte. 

Not  obtained  by  Captain  Rayuolds'  Expedition. 

This  ia  essentially  a  southern  bird,  whose  desultory  northward  exten- 
sion is  perceived  from  the  foregoing  quotations.  It  appears  to  visit  the 
Middle  States  regularly,  yet  rarely,  and  is  not  common  north  of  Mary- 
land—in fact,  I  know  of  no  locality  in  the  United  States  where  it  can 
be  said  to  be  abundant.  I  used  to  get  it  every  season  about  Washing- 
ton, where  it  breetlsj  it  was  quite  common  in  tlie  old  fields  and  pastures 
just  north  of  the  city.  I  have  also  shot  young  birds  in  Arizona,  in 
August.  The  nest  is  placed  iq  the  crotch  of  a  bush  or  dwarfish  shrub 
— rarely  on  the  lower  limbs  of  trees — generally  in  an  old,  neglected 
field,  half  overrun  with  shrubbery,  or  on  the  adjoining  edge  of  an  open 
piece  of  woods.  It  is  built  of  fine,  dried  grasses,  rather  inartistically, 
and  lined  with  rootlets  or  hair.    The  eggs  are  of  the  palest  blue  shade 
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— rnucb  like  those  of  an  Indigo-bird.  I  have  never  seen  one  with  any 
markings  whatever.  The  variations  in  size,  even  in  the  few  specimens 
before  me,  are  very  great.  Thus,  one  measures  a  full  inch  long  by  only 
0.60  broad,  and  is  as  pointedly  pyriform  as  a  Sandpiper's ;  another  is 
only  0.78  by  0.65,  and  is  almost  globular,  and  equally  rounded  at  each 
end. 

CYANOSPIZA  AMCENA,  (Say)  Bd. 

Lazuli  Fincb. 

Emheriza  amocna.  Say,  Long's  Exp.  Rocky  Mts.  ii,  1623,  47. 

Fringilla  {Spiza)  amama^  Bp.,  Am.  Orn.  i,  1825,  CI,  pi.  6,  f.  5. 

Fnngilla  amwna.  Bp..  Syn.  1828,  106.— Nutt.,  Mau.  i,  1832,  473;  2d  ed.  i,  1840,  546.— 

AUD.,  Orn.  Biog.  v.  1839,  64,  230,  pis.  398.  424. 
Spiza  amana,  Bp.,  List,  1838,  35.— Aud.,  Syn.  1839,  109.— Aud.,  B.  Am.  ili,  1841,  100,  pi. 
.      171.— WooDH.,  Sit^r.  Rep.  lJ:553,  87.— Heerm.,  P.  K.  R.  R«p.  x,  1859,  part  vi, 

46.— Maxim.,  J.  f.  O.  1858,  283. 
Cyanospiza  amccna,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  504.— Coop.  &  Sock.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860, 

20.'>.— Hayd.,  Rep.  18(52,  168.— CouKS,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866, 89.— Coop.,  B.  Cal. 

i,  1871,  233. -Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872,  178.— Merr.,  U:  S.  Geol.  Sarv. 

Ter.  1872,  683  (Utah).— Hold.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1872,  201  (Wyoming).— CoUES, 

Key,  1872,  149.— Sxow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  8.— B.  B.  «fc  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  pi.  30, 

f.  11,  12. 
Passerina  amocna.  Gray,  Hand-list,  1870,  ii,  97,  No.  7436. 

JJa5.— United  States,  from  the  Plains  to  the  Pacific ;  southward  into  Mexico.    No 
Central  American  record. 

List  of  Specimens. 


19275 
19;554 

30 

Wind  River.... 
Yellowstone  R. . 

<? 
<? 

May  25,1860 
Juno  22,  1860 

F.V.Hayden. 
G.H.  Trook.. 

5.00 
5.50 

8.50 
8.76 

2.75 
3.00 

Lieutenant  Warreti^s  Erpeditions.—^^db-dSj  Fort  Lookout;  5399,  Fort  Pierre;  8948, 
Laramie  Peak. 
Later  Ejr2)€dUions.^Gl69l  to  61712,  Ogden,  Utah ;  62324,  Idaho. 

The  prettily-colored  and  delicate  little  Lazali  Fincb  is  found  to  be 
common  in  most  suitable  places  within  its  range,  where  it  entirely 
replaces  its  Eastern  ally,  the  Indigo-bird.  It  breeds  at  large,  appar- 
ently, in  the  portions  of  the  United  States  just  indicated,  but  its  winter 
resorts  are  not  so  clear;  at  least  I  do  not  find  among  the  works  at  hand 
any  such  satisfactory  indications  as  I  could  desire. 

I  do  not  agree  with  some  who  say  that  the  song  of  the  Lazuli  Finch 
is  entirely  different  from  that  of  the  Indigo-bird;  on  the  contrary,  to 
iny  ear  at  least,  it  has  sounded  very  similar.  It  is  a  simple  and  even 
feeble  strain,  rather  monotonous,  and  given  in  a  tripping,  desultory 
way,  as  if  the  little  performer  were  tired  or  indifferent.  At  such  a 
time  he  is  usually  observed  on  sonie  prominent  outpost,  near  a  grove, 
or  in  an  open  place  overgrown  with  shrubbery;  and  it*  we  si^e  him 
frequently  resorting  to  the  same  perch,  meanwhile  flying  into  the  low 
cover  at  intervals,  we  may  be  sure  his  home  and  mate  are  there  con- 
cealed. The  first  batch  of  eggs  are  laid  early  in  May,  in  a  grassy,  hair- 
iined  nest  of  considerable  bu^k,  let  down  in  the  crotch  of  a  low  bush, 
much  like  that  ot  the  Black  throated  Finch  (Poo^/^ua  bilineata)',  the 
eggs  are  three  to  five  in  number.  An  excellent  description  has  been 
given  by  Dr.  Oooi>er:  "A  nest  found  May  7,  in  a  low  bush  close  to  a 
public  road,  about  three  feet  from  the  ground,  was  built  very  strongly 
supported  by  a  triple  fork  of  the  branch,  composed  of  grass- blades 
firmly  interwoven,  the  inside  lined  with  much  horse-hair  and  cobweb. 
The  outside  measured  three  inches  in  height,  three  and  three-fourths  in 
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width ;  inside  it  was  two  wide,  one  and  three-fourths  deep.  The  eggs, 
partly  hatched,  were  pale  bluish-white,  and  measured  0.75  by  0.56  inch.'' 
He  also  describes  nests  similar  in  position,  but  of  fibrous  roots  and  bark 
strips  as  well  as  grasses,  with  a  lining  of  plant-down  or  horse-hair,  and 
containing  four  or  five  eggs.  These  last  correspond  with  three  found 
in  Utah  by  Mr.  Merriam ;  ''  one  was  on  a  scrub-oak  about  three  feet 
high,  and  the  other  two  were  about  two  feet  above  the  ground.  The 
eggs,  generally  four  in  number,  are  laid  about  the  first  or  middle  of 
June,  in  a  beautiful  downy  nest,  composed  of  fine  grasses  and  wool, 
lined  with  hair.'^ 

According  to  Mr.  Trippe,  "the  Lazuli  Finch  is  abundant  in  Colorado 
from  the  plains  up  to  about  6,000  feet,  stragglers  wandering  into  Ber- 
gen's Park,  where  a  few  pairs  breed,  but  never  venturing  beyond  7,000 
or  8,000  feet,  and  rarely  reaching  that  limit.  A  pretty  little  bird,  with 
much  the  manners  and  voice  of  the  Indigo-bird,  and  a  weak,  rambling 
song,  in  which  the  relationship  of  £he  two  birds  is  quite  apparent." 

CYANOSPIZA  CYANEA,  (Linn.)  Bd. 
Indlgo-bird, 

Tanagra  cyanea,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  315. 

Emberiza  cyanettj  et  (f )  cwrulea,  et  (?)  cyaneUa,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  1788,  876,  887. 

Fringilla  ci/aneay  Wils.,  Am.  Orn.  i,  IHIO,  100,  pi.  6,  f.  5.— Bp.,  Am.  Orn.  ii,  pi.  11,  fig.  3 
(  5  ).— Bp..  Syu.  1828, 107.— Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1832,  473.— Aud.,  Orn.  Biog.  i,  1832, 
377 ;  V,  1839,  503;  pi.  74. 

Passerina  cyaneOf  "Vieill.,  1816."— Gray,  Hand-list,  ii,  1870,  1)7,  No.  7435  (according 
to  Gray,  type  of  the  genas,  antedating  CyanoHpiza,  Bairdy  1858). 

Spiza  cyaneaj  Bp.,  List,  1838,  :fe.— Ald.,  Syn.  1839,  109;  B.  Am.  iii,  1841,  98,  pi.  170.— 
GiR.,  B.  L.  I.  1844, 110.— WoODH.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  ia")3,  87.— Putn.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  i, 
1856,  210.— SCL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1856,  304  (Cordova).- Russ,  J.  f.  O.  1871,  18. 

Cyanospka  cyanea^  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  505.— Scl.  &  Salv.,  Ibis,  1859,  18  (Guatemala).— 
ScL.,  Cat.  1862,  107  (Mexico  and  Guatemala).— Bo.vrdm.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soo,  ix, 
1862, 128  (Maine,  "rare").- McIlwr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  vi,  1866,  90  (Canada  West, 
common). — Sumich.,  Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  i,  1869, 552  (Vera  Cniz,  winter). — Lawr., 
Ann.  Lvc.  viii,  180  (Nicaragua);  ix,  1868,  103  (Costa  Rica);  1869,  201  (Yuca- 
tan).—Salv.,  P.  Z,  S.  1870,  190  (Veragua).— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1872, 
178  (Eastern  Kansas).- CouEa,  Key,  1872,  150.— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  8  (very 
common).— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.,  ii,  1840,  82,  pi.  30,  f.  13,  17. 

Cyanoloxia  cyanea,  Bp.,  Cousp.  A  v.  i,  1850,  502. 

Haft.— Eastern  Province  of  the  United  States.  North  to  Canada  and  Maine.  West 
to  Kansas  and  Indian  Territory.  South  through  Texas  to  Mexico  and  Central  America, 
where  it  winters.  Breeds  through  most  of  its  United  States  habitat,  from  Texas  to 
Canada.    Cuba  (Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  iv,  1856,  8). 

Although  obtained  by  neither  Expedition,  this  bird  is  known  to  range 
along  the  Lower  Missouri,  having  been  found  in  Kansas  b}  several 
observers. 

The  habits  of  the  dainty  Indigo  bird  need  not  be  here  given ;  they 
are  familiar  to  all  interested  in  ornithology.  The  egg  is  variously 
described  as  pure"  white,  plain  blue,  or  bluish,  speckled  with  reddish. 
The  fact  appears  to  be,  not  that  these  statements  are  conflicting  or  any 
of  them  erroneous,  but  that  different  eggs  vary  accordingly.  It  seems 
to  be  the  general  rule  with  normally  bluish  eggs,  that  they  range  in 
shade  from  quite  blue  to  white,  and  are  occasionjilly  speckled.  Such, 
for  instance,  is  the  case  with  the  eggs  of  Poospiza  Ulincata^  as  noted  by 
me  in  the  "  American  Naturalist '^  for  1873,  p.  323 ;  and  I  presume  it  will 
so  prove  to  be  with  those  of  Cyanospiza  amcena,  as  it  is  with  Calamo»piza 
bicolor^  EuHpiza  americana^  and  even  Tardus  fuscescem,  Nevertheless, 
all  the  numerous  eggs  before  me  are  plain  white,  with  a  faint  blue  shade. 
A  fair  specimen  measures  0.72  by  0.52.    Eggs  of  C  amcena  are  indistin- 
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gnishable.  Those  of  Chiiraca  ccerulea  are  the  same  in  color,  but  of  coiirse 
larger.  But  another  species,  commonly  placed  in  the  genus  Cyanospiza^ 
namely,  Cciris^  lays  an  entirely  different  egg — pure  white,  heavily 
speckled  with  reddish-brown,  dark  brown,  or  purplish-gray.  This  style 
of  egg  is  much  as  in  JutwOj  or  in  Spizella  ptisUla. 

CARDmALlS  VIRGINIANUS,  (Briss.)  Bp. 
Cardinal  Grosbeak;  Tirglnlan  Redblrd. 

a.  virginianus. 

Coccofhrati8t€8  virginiana  cardinalis  dicta,  Briss.,  Orn.  iii,  1760,  252. 

Cardinalis  vlrginianusj  Bp.,  List,  1838,  35 ;  Consp.  Av.  i,  1S50, 501.— Woodh.,  Sltgr.  Rep. 
1853, 81  (Texas  and  Indian  Territory).— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 509.— Maxim.,  J.  f.  O. 
vi,  1858,  268.— Wheat.,  Ohio  A^ric.  Rep.  1860,  No.  162.— Coues  &  Pkent.,  S.  I. 
Rep.  1861,  413  (Washington,  D.  CX,  resident,  abundant).— Ha  yd..  Rep.  1862, 
163. — Allen,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iv,  1864.  85  (Massachusetts,  accidental  in  summer, 
on  NuUalVs  authority).- CouES,  ibid,  v,  1868,  284  (the  same)  -Dress.,  Ibis, 
1865,  491  (Texas).— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866, 286  (New  York  Island).— 
TuRNB.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869, 24  (frequent,  and  wintering).— Allkn.  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii, 
1872,  178  (Kansas).- CoUES,  Key,  1872,  151,  fig.  96.— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  8.— 
B.  B.  &  ft.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874, 100,  pi.  30,  f.  6,  7. 

Loxia  cardin'aliSj  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  300.— Gm,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  847.— Lath.,  Ind. 
Orn.  i,  1790, 375.— Wils.,  Am.  Orn.  ii,  1810,  38,  pi.  6,  f.  1,  2. 

FringiUa  (Coccothrauatea)  cardinalis,  Bp.,  Obs.  Wils.  1825,  No.  79. 

CoccolhraiUtes  cardinalis,  Vieill.,  Nouv.  Diet.  d'Hist.  Nat. 

Fringilla  cardinalis^  Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  113.— Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1832,  519.— Aud.,  Cm.  Biog. 
ii,  ia34,  :}36,  pi.  159. 

Fitylus  cardinalis,  Aud.,  Syn.  1839,  131;  B.  Am.  iii,  1841,  198,  pi.  203.— Gm.,  B.  L.  L 
1844,  132.— Hoy,  Smiths.  Rep.  1864,  438  (Missouri). 

b.  coceinetis. 

Cardinalis  nrginianus,  ScL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1856, 302  (Cordova);  1859,  365  (Xalapa);  Ibis,  1859, 
104;  Cat.  Am.  B.  100  (in  part).— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  ix,  1860,  201  (Yucatan).— 
SUMICH.,  Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  1869,  .552  (Vera  Cruz). 

Cardinalis  virginianus  var.  coccineus,  Ridgw.,  Am.  Journ.  Sci. — B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii, 
1874,  99. 

c.  igneus. 

* 
Cardinalis  igneus,  Bd.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1859,  305  (St.  Lucas). — Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad. 

Jan.  1868  (South  Arizona).— Elliot,  B.  N.  A.  pi.  16.— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  2.38. 
Cardinalis  virginianus  var.  igneus,  Coues,  Key,  1872,  1851.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874, 

103,  pi.  30,  f.  10. 
Cardinalis  virginianusj  Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  1872  (Tres  Marias).— Finsch,  Abh.  Nat. 

1870,  339. 

d.  cametis. 

Cardinalis  cameus,  Less.,  R.  Z.  1843,  209  (Acapulco  and  Realejo).— Bp.,  Consp.  Av.  i, 

1850,  501. 
Cardinalis  virginianus  var.  carneuSj  Ridgw.,  Am.  Journ.— B.  B.  &.  R.,  ii,  1874,  99. 

Hab. — The  typical  fonn  from  the  Eastern  United  States,  west  to  Kansas,  Nebraska, 
Indian  Territory,  Texas  (and  New  Mexico  f).  North  to  the  Middle  States  commonly, 
to  New  York  rarely,  to  Connecticut  casually,  to  Massachusetts  accidentally,  and  in  the 
West  to  Missouri.  Not  south  of  the  Rio  Grande.  Stationary  or  scarcely  migratory. 
Var.  coccineus  is  the  resident  form  beyond  the  United  States,  through  Eastern  Mexico 
to  Central  America.  More  richly-colored,  and  without  the  grayish  edgings  of  the 
dorsal  plumage.  Var.  igneus,  in  which  the  black  frontiet  is  narrowed  or  wanting  at 
the  base  of  the  culmen,  is  from  Arizona  and  Lower  California,  and  southward.  Var. 
cameus,  with  stiffened  coronal  feathers,  as  in  the  very  different  C.  phcenioeus,  is  from 
Western  Mexico.  The  last-mentioned  variety  I  have  not  seen ;  the  others  run  extremely 
close  to  typical  virginianus, 

Mr.  Allen  has  prepared  some  interesting  tables  showing  the  range  of  variation  in 
this  species  and  others.  He  finds  the  southern  resident  birds,  as  might  be  expected, 
smaller  than  those  of  the  Middle  States.  The  former  measure  as  follows :  Males — 
length,  7.75  to  9.10;  extent,  11.00  to  11.78 ;  wing,  3.50  to  3.85;  tail,  3.40  to  4.20;  tarsus, 
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0.62  to  0^.   Females— 7.50  to  8.75 ;  10.70  to  11.75 ;  3.25  to  2.85 ;  3.40  to  4.10 ;  0.62  to  0.75. 
Average,  mal^-8.46;  11.43;  2.63;  3.87.    Average,  female— 8.27;  11.27;  3.53f  3.75. 

Lieutenant  Warren^a  ExpecUtioiu—ASSyif  Iowa  Point. 

Not  obtained  Captain  Kaynolds'  or  the  later  Expeditions. 

The  Cardinal  lays  rather  a  peculiar  egg.  some  specimens  reminding 
one  of  a  Night- Hawk's,  in  coloration  at  least,  and  others  being  more  like 
those  of  the  Rose-breasted  Grosbeak  in  the  pattern  of  markings.  The 
ground  is  white,  in  all  of  about  fifty  cases  noticed.  The  spotting  is  of 
every  sha<le  of  brown,  from  pale-reddish  to  heavy  chocolate,  but  it  is 
usually  rather  dark,  and  there  is  a  great  show  of  the  various  purplish - 
brown  or  stone-gray  shell  markings.  The  markings  vary  from  fine 
uniform  dotting  or  marbling  tcr  heavy  spotting,  but  I  see  none  with,  very 
large  masses  of  color.  Size  a  little  over  an  inch  by  rather  less  than 
three-fourths  of  an  inch,  but  very  variable.  The  egg  of  Pyrrhuloxia 
sinuata  is  altogether  similar. 

PIPILO  ERYTHEOPHTHALMUS,  (Linn.)  Vieill. 
Ground  Robin;  Marsb  Robin;  Towbee  Banting;  Gtaewink, 

a.  erythrophthalmus. 

Fnngilla  erythrophthalmuSy  Linn.,  Syat.  Nat.  i,  1766»  318.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828, 112.— Nutt., 
Man.  i,  1832,  515.— Aud.,  Oru.  Biog.  i,  1832,  150 ;  v,  1839,  511:  pi.  29. 

Emherisa  enjthrophthalma,  Gm.,  S.vst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  874.— Wius.,  vi,  1812,  90,  pi.  53. 

Fipilo  erythrophthalmus,  Vieill.,  Gal.  Ois.  i,  1824, 109,  pi.  80.— Bp.,  List,  1838, 35.— Aud., 
Syn.  1839, 124.— Aud.,  B.  Am.  iii,  1841, 167,  pf.  195.— GiR.,  B.  L.  I.  1844,  124.— 
Bp.,  Consp.  Av.  i,  1850,  487.— Woodh.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853,  81  (New  Mexico  (t), 
Texas,  and  Indian  Territory  ).—Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 512.— Hayd.,  Rep.  1862, 168.— 
Allbn,  BuU.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872,  178.— CouES,  Kev,  1872, 151.— Snow,  B.  Kans. 
1873,  8.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  106, 109,  pi.  31,  f.  2,  3 ;  and  of  authors 
generally. 

Pipilo  ater,  Vieill.,  Nouv.  Diet.  d'Hist.  Nat.  xxxiv,  1819, 292. 

b.  alleni. 

(Smaller,  white-eyed,  with  less  white  on  wings  and  tail.    Florida.) 

Pipilo  erythrophihalmuB  var.  alleni^  CocES,  Am.  Nat.  v,  1871,  366  j  Key,  1872,  152.— B.  B. 

•       &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  112.  with  tigs. 
Pi^lo  leuoopie,  Mayn.,  B.  of  Fla.  (in  press). 

ffab. — Eastern  Province  of  North  America  to  Minnesota  {Trippe),  Canada  (Moll- 
wraith)^  and  Labrador  (Audubon^,  In  northern  portions  of  its  range  perfectly  migratory, 
and  only  seen  in  snmmer.  Resident  in  the  Southern  States,  and  even  as  high  as  Penn- 
sylvania, in  sheltered  situations  (Turnhull),  Breeds  in  most  places  throughout  its 
range.  Reaches  westward  through  part  of  Kansas,  and  on  the  Missouri  River  to  about 
43^.    Fort  Randall  (Hayden),    Meets  var.  arciicns  in  Northern  Dakota. 

Lieutenant  Warren's  Expeditian.— 48'^,  Iowa  Point;  4835,  St.  Joseph's;  4834,  Wood's 
Bluff;  4828-29,  4833,  4836,  Bald  Island,  Missoun  River. 

Not  obtained  by  Captain  Raynolds'  Expedition. 

According  to  the  authority  last  quoted  on  this  subject,  extensive  series  of  Eastern 
Pipilo  present  the  following  measurements  of  the  males,  the  females  being  a  little 
smaller  in  each  case : 

Northern  »peci7M«n«.— Length,  7.50  to  8.80 ;  extent,  10.00  to  10.25 ;  wing,  3.17  to  3.90 ; 
tail,  3.30  to  3.93 ;  tarsus,  0.98  to  1.13.  Average :  Length,  ai9 ;  extent,  11.32 ;  wing, 
3.43 ;  tail,  3.66 ;  tarsus,  1.06. 

Floridan  specimens  (var.  a 7/eiti).— Length,  7.20  to  8.50 ;  extent,  9.60  to  11.30 ;  wing, 
2.80  to  3.50;  tail,  3.25  to  3.90;  tarsus,  0.80  to  1.00.  Average:  Length,  7.88;  extent, 
9.88 ;  wins,  3.13 ;  tail,  3.56 ;  tarsus,  0.94. 

The  little  difference  in  total  length  of  Northern  and  Southern,  compared  with  that 
in  the  wing  and  in  alar  extent,  is  owing  to  the  greater  relative  length  of  the  tail  of 
the  Floridan  form. 

Audubon  states  that  in  the  youn^  the  eye  is  sometimes  yellowish-white,  and  that 
occasionally  the  two  eyes  of  the  same  individual  are  not  of  the  same  color.  A  late  anony- 
mous writer  says  that  the  eyes  turn  white  in  winter.  The  Floridan  form  appears  to 
be  resident  in  that  State,  and  to  always  have  white  or  whitish  eyes.    Its  soQg '  *  is  quite 
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differeut  from  that  of  tbe  northern  btnl,  being  ordinarily  only  about  half  as  lou^,  and 
uttered  with  much  less  spirit.  There  is  i)robably  a  largt!  proportion  of  northern  birds 
among  the  Pipilones  of  Florida  in  winter ;  while  probably  in  sunnner  the  mjyority  are 
of  the  sonthern  typo  above  described,  as  are  doubtless  those  of  Middle  and  Southern 
Florida  at  all  seasons"  (Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  lb71,  282).  The  amount  of  white  on  the  tail 
is  less— that  on  the  outer  feather  of  var.  allaii  about  equaling  that  on  the  next  quill  of 
ordinary  ei'tfihrophihalmns. 

Specimens  from  the  Red  River  region  show  an  interesting  approach  to  var.  arciicus 
in  the  presence  of  small,  concealed  white  spots.  It  may  be  necessary,  after  all,  to  bring 
the  species  into  the  same  series  with  niaculatus^  and  consider  all  the  forms  as  varieties 
of  one  species. 

In  the  Middle  Atlantic  districts,  as  Maryland  for  instance,  the  Towhee 
is  cbiefly  a  migrant,  appearing  in  great  numbers  the  third  or  fourth 
week  in  April,  and  so  continuing  until  the  middle  of  May;  while  in  the 
fall  it  is  still  more  numerous  during  the  month  of  October.  Still,  I 
used  to  find  one  or  more  families  settled  to  breed  each  summer,  and 
generally  saw  the  streaked  birds  of  the  year  in  July.  I  never  ascer- 
tained that  any  wintered  about  Washington,  but  should  guess  this  to  be 
the  case,  since  the  Rev.  Dr.  Turnbnll  states  that  some  pass  that  season 
in  the  most  sheltered  situations  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey.  With 
the  coming  of  other  seed-eaters  from  the  north,  early  in  October,  the 
Towhee  suddenly  appears.  As  wo  walk  along  the  weedy  old  '^snake'^ 
fences  and  thick  hedges,  or  by  the  briery  tracts  marking  the  course  of 
a  tiny  water-thread  through  a  field,  scores  of  the  humble  gray  Sparrows 
flit  before  us;  while  ever  and  again  the  jaunty  Towhee,  smartly  dressed 
in  black,  white,  and  chestnut,  comes  into  view,  flying  low,  with  a  saucy 
flirt  of  the  tail,  and  dashes  aguin  into  the  covert  as  quickly  as  it 
emerged,  crying  ^How-hSe^''  with  startling  disiinctness.  In  the  spring  it 
is  less  conspicuous,  and  more  likely  to  be  found  in  low,  tangled  woods, 
amid  laurel  brakes  and  the  like;  on  the  ground,  rustling  and  busily 
scratching  the  matting  of  last  year's  leaves  that  covers  the  earth,  doubt- 
less in  search  of  insects.  Its  notes  are  then  louder,  and  oft^ner  heard. 
Some  say  that  the  males  precede  the  females  in  migrating ;  this  may 
average  true,  but  I  have  constantly  found  the  sexes  together  at  both 
seasons.  This  is  only  a  partially  gregarious  bird,  large  gatherings  being 
seldom  witnessed.  In  fact  it  seems  to  prefer  the  society  of  the  smaller 
and  plainer  Sparrows,  among  which  it  shines  without  diflBculty,  doubt- 
less patronizing  them  in  the  genteel  way,  customary  with  big  folks, 
that  is  so  exasperatingly  oppressive  to  the  recipients. 

The  Towhee  Bunting  nests  always  on  the  ground,  usually  at  the  foot 
of  a  bush  by  an  old  log,  or  in  weedy  rubbish,  which,  with  the  deep  set 
of  the  nest  in  the  ground,  very  efiectually  conceals  it.  The  only  one  I 
have  happened  to  find  so  far,  was  sunk  to  the  level  of  the  surface,  rest- 
ing upon  a  straggling  bed  of  leaves,  like  those  strewn  all  around,  built 
of  weed-stalks  and  small  sticks,  loosely  interlaced,  and  finished  care- 
lessly with  a  slight  lining  of  fine,  dried  grass.  It  contained  five  eggs — 
three  Cow-bird's  and  two  of  its  own,  which  must  have  been  sufficiently 
discouraging.  After  this  infliction,  when  I  came  to  take  the  ne:?t  away 
altogether,  the  poor  birds  seemed  perfectly  stupefied  with  despair.  The 
female  flew  to  a  bush  near  by,  with  a  plaintive  chirp  that  soon  brought 
her  mate,  and  there  the  two  sat  motionless,  side  by  side,  too  sick  at 
heart,  it  seemed,  to  even  remonstrate. 

This  was  a  case  contrary  to  the  general  rules,  that  the  Cow-bird  lays 
but  one  egg  in  a  n^t,  and  selects  the  nest  of  a  bird  whose  eggs  are 
smaller  than  her  own.  The  Towhee's  ^g  measures  about  0.95  by  0.70 ; 
the  Cow-bird's  about  0.75  by  0.60.  There  is  a  remarkable  similarity  in  . 
coloration  between  the  two — so  much  do  they  resemble  each  other,  that 
in  the  instance  noted  above  I  wondered  at  first  how  the  Towhee  had 
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come  to  lay  three  "rant"  eggs.  The  ground  is  white,  but  uniformly 
and  so  completely  and  thickly  freckled  in  fine  pattern  with  dull,  pale 
reddish-brown,  as  show  as  much  of  this  color  as  of  the  white.  The 
Cow-bird's  egg  is  minutely  freckled  in  the  same  way,  but  the  colors  are 
darker  and  more  sharply  marked. 

Two  broods  of  Towhees  are  usually  reared  each  season,  and  sometimes 
three.  The  young  are  very  different  from  the  adult,  being  streaky  all 
over ;  yet  at  a  very  early  age  the  black  of  the  male,  and  the  rich  brown 
of  the  opposite  sex,  respectively  appear. 

PIPILO  MACULATUS  var.  ARTICUS,  (Sw.)  Coues. 
Arctic  Spotted  Towliee. 

a.  maculatus. 

Pipilomaculattts.Sw,,  Philos.  Journ.  1827  (Mexico).— "Jard.  &  Selb.,  111.  pi.  31,  34."— 
Bp..  Cousp.  i,  1850,  487.— SCL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1858,  304  (Oaxaca) ;  1869,  380.— CouES, 
Key,  1872,  152.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N..A.  B.  ii,  1874, 105. 

b.  oregonus, 

Pipilo  oreg<mu8,  Bell.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  v,  1852,  6  (Oregon).— Bp.,  C.  R.  xxxvii,  1853, 

932;  Conep.  i,  1850,  487.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  513.— Coop.  &  Suck..  N.  H.  Wash. 

Ter.  1860,  200.— Lord,  Pr.  Roy.  Arty.  InsJ;.  iv,  1864,  120  (British  Columbia).— 

Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  241. 
Pipilo  maculatus  var.  oregonusj  Coues,  Key,  1872, 152.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874, 116, 

figs. 
Frifigilla  arctica^  AuD.,  Orn.  Biog.  v,  1839,  49,  pi.  394,  neo  Sw. 
Piptlo  arctica,  AUD.,  Syn.  1839,  123 ;  B.  Am.  iii,  1841,  164,  pi.  194. 

c.  arcticus. 

Pyrgita  (Pipilo)  arciiea,  Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  260,  pis.  51,  ^ ,  52,  9  • 

Pipilo  arcticus,  Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1832,  589;  2d  ed.  i,  1840, 610.— Bp.,  List,  1838,  35;  Consp. 
i,  1850,  4rJ7.— Bell,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  v,  1852,  7.— Woodh.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853, 81.— 
Bd.,  B.  N.  a.  1858,  514  (also,  vai*.  subarcticus,  Id.,  ibid.  515,  iu  text).— Haydn., 
Rep.  1862, 168.— DuEss.,  Ibis,  1865,  492  (Texas).— Hold.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1872, 
202  (Wyoming).— Stev.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1870,  465. 

Pipilo  erythrophthalmus  var.  arcticuSj  Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872, 178. 

Pipilo  maculatus  var.  arcticus,  CouES,  Key,  1872,  152.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  119, 
pi.  31,  f.  5,  6. 

d.  megalonyx. 

Pipilo  megalofiyx,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  515,  pi.  73.— Heerm.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  1859,  pt.  vi, 

51.— CouBB,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  89.— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  242. 
Ptpilo  maculatus  var.  megalonyx,  CouES,  Key,  1872, 152.~B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874, 113. 

Hah.— Middle  Province.  North  to  fhe  Saskatchewan.  Sonth  along  the  Rocky  Mount- 
ains, where  it  runs  into  megalontfx,  of  New  Mexico,  Aiizona,  and  Ciilitbrnia ;  west  to 
Oregon  and  Washington,  there  inosculating  with  oregonus.  East  to  about  43*^  north 
latitude  on  the  Missouri,  where  it  meets  erythrophthalmus.    The  typical  form  Mexican. 
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Lieutenant  Wai^ren^s  Expedition,— 48^9-40-4bj  Bon  Homme  Island;  4841,  The  Tower; 
4842-43-44-47,  Bijoux  Hills ;  5387,  Fort  Pierre ;  5389,  Yellowstone  River ;  5388-90,  Fort 
Lookout. 

Later  Expeditions,— GOdSQ-bj  Wyoming. 

The  connection  of  the  several  spotted  Pipilos  of  the  west  and  of  Mexico,  I  believe 
first  noted  by  Dr,  Sclater,  has  been  amply  confirmed  by  subsequent  investigation.  They 
unquestionably  intergrado  completely,  forming  geographical  races  of  one  species.  The 
question  is,  whether  to  this  series  P,  erythrophthalmus  should  not  also  be  added.  In 
the  Key,  I  kept  it  apart  and  presented  the  considenitions  favoring  this  view,  viz.,  the 
entire  absence  of  spotting  ou  the  scapulars  and  back,  the  stronger  sexual  distinctions,  > 
and  the  different  note— the  cry  of  the  western  species  resembling  that  of  the  Cat-bird. 
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It  would  not,  however,  be  at  all  surprisiDg  if  complete  intergradation  between  er^throph- 
tkalmua  and  arcticua  were  proven  by  specimenB  irom  the  Lower  Missouri,  raining  first 
a  spot  or  two,  and  then  gradually  assuming  the  fully  speckled  st^te.  In  that  event,  I 
should  not  hesitate  to  combine  the  whole  in  one  series,  beginning  with  the  black  un- 
spotted erytkrophthalmus,  with  clear  brown  female,  and  ending  with  the  olive-shaded, 
spotted  maculaUia  and  its  nearly  similar  female. 

Dr.  Haitden  has  shown  exactly  where  the  two  forms  meet  along  the  Missouri,  at  abont 
43*^.  In  Northern  Dakota  var.  arcticm  occurs  east  to  about  102*^  longitude,  and  my 
Red  River  specimens  of  eri/ihrophthalmus  show  an  approach  toward  it. 

Exceptiug  the  curiously  diflfereut  call-uote,  the  western  forms  are  all 
precisely  like  the  eastern  in  habits  and  manners.  The  large-clawed 
form  is  very  abundant  in  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  California.  The 
sexes  of  this  race  are  not  obviously  distinguishable  by  any  outward 
mark — in  fact,  on  cutting  open  a  supposed  male  on  one  occasion,  I  found 
an  egg  inside.    Mr.  Trippe  sends  me  the  following  items : 

"  The  Arctic  Towhee  appears  in  the  vicinity  of  Idaho  Springs  about 
the  middle  of  May,  and  in  the  course  of  a  week  or  two  becomes  rather 
common,  though  never  very  abundant.  It  becomes  rare  above  8,500 
feet,  and  above  9,000  disappears  altogether,  being  most  numerous  from 
7,500  feet  down-  to  the  plains.  In  habits  and  appearance,  it  is  quite 
similar  to  the  Eastern  Towhee,  but  is  much  shyer  and  is  easily  fright- 
ened, wjieu  it  hides  in  the  bushes  until  all  appearance  of  danger  has 
passed  by.  Sometimes,  though  rarely,  I  have  heard  it  utter  the 
^^  chewink  "  of  P.  erythrophthalmtiSj  or  a  note  almost  exactly  like  it,  though 
a  little  lower  and  more  wiry ;  but  its  usual  call  is  quite  diflfereut.  It 
does  not  sing  near  as  frequently  as  the  latter  bird,  but  when  it  does, 
acts  in  the  same  manner,  mounting  to  the  lower  limb  of  a  tree  atlid 
chanting  its  simple  ditty  at  short  intervals  for  half  an  hour  or  more. 
This  song  is  almost  the  same  as  the  Eastern  Towhees  ;  and  it  has,  also, 
the  same  fine  drawn,  wiry  note.    It  disappears  in  September.'' 

Note. — ^The  Pipilo  fusctis,  8w.  {mesoleuaia.  Bd.  ;  cf.  CouES,  Key,  152),  has  heen  taken 
near  Canon  City,  Colorado,  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Aiken,  and  may  extend  to  the  head-waters  of 
the  Platte.    A  pair  were  kiUed  in  winter. 

PIPILO  CHLORURUS,  (Towns.)  Bd. 

Green-toiled  Finch;  Blanding's  Fineh. 

Fringilla  chloruray  Towns. — Aud.,  Om.  Biog.  v,  1839,  336. 

Zonotrichia  Morura,  Qamb.,  Journ.  Phila.  Acad,  i,  1847,  51,  p).  9. 

Einhemagra  chlorura,  Bp.,  Consp.,  i,  1850,  483.— Heerm.,  P.  R.  R.  Eep.  x,  1859,  part  vi, 

46.— SCL.,  Cat.  1862, 117. 
IHpilo  chlorurud,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  519.— Heerm.,  I  c  part  v,  15.— Hayd.,  Rep.  1862, 

169.— CouEs,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1806,  90.— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  248.— Stev., 

U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1870,  465.— Merr.,  ibid.  1872,  684.— Allen,  BuU.  M.  C.  Z. 

iii,  1872, 178.— CouES,  Key,  1872, 153.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874, 131,  pi.  31, 1 4. 
Fringilla  hlandingiana^  Gamb.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad,  i,  1843,  260. 
Zonotrichia  blandingianay  Woodh.,  8itffr.  Rep.  1853,  85. 
Emhemagra  hlandingiana^  Cass.,  111.  1^,  70,  pi.  12. 
Pipilo  rufipilewt,  Lai-tiec*.,  R.  Z.  xi,  1848, 176.— Bp.,  Consp.  i,  1850,  487. 
Eicneria  rufipilcus,  Bp.,  Comp.  Rend,  xl,  1855,  356. 

J9a5.— Southern  Rocky  Mountain  region.  North  to  Laramie.  Across  from  Texas  to 
Southern  California.  Winters  on  the  southern  United  States  border  (Colorado  Valley 
and  San  Diego,  Cooper), 
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Lieutenant  Warren^s  JEiycdi/um.- 9270-77-78,  Laramie  Peak. 

Later  Expeditions, — 606iGO-62,  Little  Sandy  Creek,  Uintah  Mountains,  and  Qreen 
River,  Wyoming ;  62292-94,  Conant  Creek,  and  T^ton  Basin,  Idaho. 

In  continuing  to  refer  this  species  to  the  genus  Pipilo,  I  follow  onstom ;  but  I  am 
unable  to  appreciate  any  obvious  differences  from  Zonotrichia, 
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Witbin  the  general  range  just  mentioned  the  movements  of  this  spe- 
cies remain  to  be  precisely  ascertained.  The  bird  probably  breeds  in 
mountains  throughout  its  range,  and  lower  down  in  higher  latitudes. 
It  has  been  ascertained  to  breed  in  Colorado.  Dr.  Hayden's  specimens 
may  represent  its  limit  in  one  direction.  In  the  higher  portions  of  Ari- 
zona, I  ascertained  its  presence  in  numbers,  but  only  during  the  migra- 
tions, in  April  and  May,  and  in  September.  It  appeared  to  be  a  shy, 
retiring  bird,  courting  the  seclusion  of  tangled  undergrowth,  where  it 
might  easily  be  overlooked,  unless  diligently  sought  tor.  I  generally 
observed  it  in  small,  straggling  companies,  associated  with  other  frin- 
gilline  birds.  Dr.  Cooper  states  that  it  winters  in  the  Colorado  Valley, 
as  well  as  in  Lower  California. 

In  a  late  communication  to  me,  Mr.  Allen  observes :  "  This  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  birds  met  with  in  the  wooded  portions  of  the  great 
central  plateau  of  the  continent.  In  the  mountains  of  Colorado  it 
ranges  from  the  foot-hills  up  to  the  limit  of  trees,  and  throughout  the 
mountain  valleys  is  one  of  the  more  common  species.  It  affects  the 
moister  thickets  near  the  streams,  and  possesses  a  peculiar  and  very 
pleasing  song.  In  habits  or  notes  it  has  but  little  resemblance  to  the 
group  of  Towhees  with  which  it  is  commonly  associated  by  systematic 
writers,  presenting  in  these  respects  far  more  resemblance  to  the  group 
of  Sparrows  so  familiarly  represented  in  the  Atlantic  States  by  the^com- 
mon  White-throat,  from  which  it  only  differs  structurally  in  its  relatively 
longer  tail."  Mr.  Trippe's  notes  upon  the  same  subject  will  be  read  with 
interest :  "  The  Green-tailed  Finch  is  abundant  throughout  Clear  Creek 
County,  from  its  lower  valleys  up  to  within  700  or  800  feet  of  timber- 
line,  breeding  throughout;  but  is  most  numerous,  during  the  nesting 
season,  from  7,500  to  9,000  feet.  It  arrives  at  Idaho  early  in  May,  and 
soon  becomes  abundant,  remaining  till  the  close  of  September  or  early 
part  of  October.  It  is  a  sprightly,  active  little  bird,  with,  something 
wren-like  in  its  movements  and  appearance.  It  is  equally  at  home 
among  the  loose  stones  and  rocks  of  a  hill-side  (where  it  hops  about  with 
all  the  agility  of  the  Rock  Wren),  and  the  densest  thickets  of  brambles 
and  willows  in  the  valleys,  amidst  which  it  loves  to  hide.  It  is  rather 
shy,  and  prefers  to  keep  at  a  good  distance  from  any  suspicious  object ; 
and  if  a  cat  or  dog  approaches  its  nest,  makes  a  great  scolding,  like  the 
Cat-bird,  and  calls  all  the  neighbors  to  its  assistance  5  but  if  a  person 
walks  by,  it  steals  away  very  quietly  and  remains  silent  till  the  danger 
is  passed.  It  has  a  variety  of  notes  which  it  is  fond  of  uttering ;  one 
sounds  like  the  mew  of  a  kitten,  but  thinner  and  more  wiry ;  its  song  is 
very  fine,  quite  different  from  the  Towhee's,  and  vastly  superior  to  it. 
It  builds  its  nest  in  dense  clumps  of  brambles,  and  raises  two  broods 
each  season,  the  first  being  hatched  about  the  middle  of  June.'' 

The  eggs  of  this  species  have  recently  been  brought  in  by  Mr.  H.  W. 
Henshaw,  one  of  the  naturalists  of  Lieutenant  Wheeler's  Survey. 
They  are  rather  peculiar,  being  of  a  pale  greenish  or  grayish-white, 
freckled  all  over  with  rich  reddish-brown,  the  speckling  being  aggre- 
gated in  a  wreath  or  area  about  the  larger  end  of  the  egg.  Some  speci- 
mens are  much  more  minutely  and  obsoletely  dotted  than  others,  but 
in  all  the  cases  I  have  seen  the  markings  are  quite  regular.  Mr.  G.  H. 
Trook  also  took  the  eggs  on  Snake  and  Henry  Eiver.  The  nest  is 
placed  indifferently  on  the  ground  or  in  a  low  bush.  The  egg  measures 
0.90  by  0.68.  The  egg  is  of  the  same  general  character  as  that  of  P. 
eryihrophthalmuB  and  its  allies;  but  entirely  different  from  the  whole 
P.fusciis  group,  in  which  the  style  is  curiously  as  in  Agelwus — a  pale 
greenish  ground,  sharply  spotted,  scratched  and  streaked  with  blackish, 
12 
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Family  ICTERID^ :  American  Starlings. 

DOLIGHONYX  ORYZIVORDS,  (Linn.)  8w. 
Bobolink;  tteed-blril;  Rlce-biril 

Emheiiza  oryzivoraj  Lixn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  311.— (floHiitowiw  caroUnen9iSf  Briss.,  Oru. 
iii,  282,  pi.  15,  f.  3;  Emberiza  caroUnwisis,  Kleln,  92).— Gm.,  i,  1788,  880.— 
Lath.,  lud.  Orn.  i,  1790,  408.— Wii^.,  Am.  Orn.  ii,  1810,  48,  pi.  12,  f.  1,  2. 

Passerina  oryzhora,  Vieill.,  Nouv.  Diet.  d^Hist.  Nat.  1817,  3. 

Ihlichonyx  oi-yzivoruSf  Sw.,  Zool.  Jonrn.  iii,  1827,  351. — Sw.  &  Ricn.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831, 
278.— Bp.,  List,  1838,  29;  Consp.  i,  1850,  437.— AuD.,  Svn.  1839,  138.— AuD.,  B. 
Am.  iv,  1842.  10,  pi.  211.— Gould,  Voy.  Beagle,  1841, 106  (Galap^jocs).— GiR., 
B.  L.  I.  1844,  137.— GossE,  B.  Jam.  1847,  229.— Woodh.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853.  81 
(Texas  and  Indian  Territory,  migratory). — Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  iv,  lS>6,  11  (Cuba;.^ 
Bd.,  B.  N.  a.  1858,  522.— Maxim.,  J.  f.  0. 1858, 266.— Bryant,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  vii, 
1859  (Bahamas).— ScL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1858,  72;  C^U  1862, 134  (Bolivia;  St.  Martha). 
March,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1803,  299  (Jamaica).— Scl.  &  Salv.,  P.  Z.  S.  1870, 781 
^Veneznela).^llAYD.,  Rep.  1862,  169  (very  common  to  Fort  Pierre).— Coop., 
Am.  Nat.  iii,  1869,  78.— Trippe,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  vi,  1871,  117  (Minnesota,  not 
common).— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873  (breeding;  rare).— Allen,  Boll.  M.  C.  Z.  iii, 
1872,  178  (Ogden,  Utah).— Merr.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1872,  686  (Utah).— 
Coui:s,  Key,  1872,  154,  tig.  97.— Cass.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  16  (Rio  Negro, 
Rio  Napo,  La  Plata).— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  1864,  99  (Sombrero).— Pelz., 
Orn.  Braz.  iii,  199  (Brazil).— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874, 149,  pi.  32,  f.  1,  5. 

Icterus  agripenniSy  Bp.,  Obs.  VVils.  1824,  No.  87 ;  Syn.  1828, 53.— Ndtt.,  Man.  i,  1832, 185.— 
AuD.,  Orn.  Biog.  i,  1831,  283  j  v,  1839,  486;  pi.  54. 

Dolidumyx  agripennisy  Rich.,  Rep.  Bnt.  Assoc.  1837. 

PaarocoUm  caudacutus,  Wagl.,  Syst.  Av.  1827,  32  (Bd.  and  C(us.), 

DoUchonyx  oryzivorus  var.  albinucha,  Ridgw.,  Mss.— Coues,  Check-list,  App. 

^a6.— Eastern  North  America.  North  to  the  Saskatchewan  (latitude  40^,  Bich,), 
West  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  somewhat  beyond.  Utah  (J Wei*);  Nevada  ( /?if/<;- 
way);  Wyoming  {Uayden);  Montana  (Cooper),  South  to  Bolivia,  La  Plata,  &o.  GaUt- 
pagoes.  Breeds  from  the  Middle  States  and  Kansas  northward.  Does  not  winter 
anywhere  in  the  United  States.  West  Indies,  Central  and  South  America  (numerous 
quotations). 

Lieutenant  Warren's  Expedition.— ^&)y  Fort  Pierre ;  8951-52,  Loup  Fork  of  Platte. 

Later  £:rp«ii«oiw.— 61728-30,  Ogden,  Utah  ("abundant")- 

The  entire  change  of  plauage  which  the  male  of  this  species  under- 
goes twice  a  year  is  none  the  less  interesting  because  it  is  so  well  known 
a  iact  in  its  economy.  When  the  bird  reaches  the  Middle  districts, 
which  is  usually  not  until  May,  the  males,  as  a  rule,  are  already  in 
nearly  perfect  breeding  attire,  but  in  the  vast  majority  of  instances  still 
show  touches  of  yellowish  on  the  belly  and  legs.  At  this  period  they 
are  very  conspicuous,  associated  in  flocks,  sometimes  great  in  extent, 
moving  restlessly  about  the  meadows  and  orchards,  overflowing  with 
glad  music.  Their  number  seems  out  of  all  proportion  to  that  of  the 
S?males,  but  this  is  probably  due  to  the  silent  and  more  retiring  ways 
of  the  latter  sex.  They  really  pass  through,  in  the  vernal  migration, 
quite  rapidly,  though  they  do  not  appear  to  be  at  all  in  a  hurry,  as  we 
see  them  by  day.  They  throw  themselves  in  a  field,  scatter  on  the 
ground,  feeding,  and  at  the  slightest  alarm,  or  in  mere  wantonness, 
suddenly  fly  en  masse  to  the  nearest  tree,  fence,  or  bush,  and  begin  to 
sing,  producing  an  indescribable  medley,  hushed  in  an  instant  only  to 
be  resumed.  Sometimes  they  sing  as  merrily,  though  with  less  con- 
certed action,  while  they  are  rambling  in  the  grass.  Their  day-time 
leisure  for  song  and  food  is  easily  explained :  for  they  migrate,  at  this 
season,  almost  entirely  by  night.  Every  night  in  early  May,  as  wo  walk 
the  streets,  we  can  hear  the  mellow  metallic  clinkiuff  coming  down 
through  the  darkness,  from  blinds  passing  high  over  head,  and  sounding 
clearer  in  the  stillness.    By  the  middle  of  May  they  have  all  passed ; 
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a  few,  it  is  stated,  linger  to  breed  south  of  New  England,  but  the  main 
body  pHvSses  on,  spreading  over  that  portion  of  the  Union  and  the  neigh- 
boring British  Provinces,  occupying  in  pairs  almost  every  meadow.  The 
change  of  plumage  with  the  finishing  of  tfie  duties  of  reproduction  is 
rapid  and  complete  before  the  return  movement  is  made,  although  this 
takes  place  in  August.  As  far  north  at  least  as  Maryland,  I  never  saw 
or  heard  of  a  decidedly  black  individual,  among  the  millions  that  re- 
pass that  State  late  in  the  summer  and  during  September.  The  males 
are,  indeed,  distinguishable  by  their  superior  size  and  a  sort  of  diffuse- 
ness  of  tawny  coloration,  not  quite  like  the  cleaner  and  lighter  pattern 
of  the  females,  aside  from  the  black  traces  that  frequently  persist ;  but 
the  ditierence  is  not  great.  They  are  now  songless — who  ever  heard 
Bobolink  music  in  the  falH— they  have  a  comfortable,  self-satisfied 
chinhj  befitting  such  fat  and  abandoned  gourmands  as  they  are,  throng- 
ing in  countless  hordes  the  wild-rice  tracts  and  the  grain  fields,  loafing 
and  inviting  their  souls.  So  they  go,  until  the  first  cold  snap,  that  sends 
them  into  winter  quarters  at  once — chiefly  in  the  West  Indies,  but  also 
much  further  south.  •  They  have  successively  filled  the  rdle  of  Bobolink, 
Beed-bird,  Ricebird,  and  Butter-bird ;  and  as  soon  as  the  season  relaxes 
once  more,  in  March,  they  will  re-enter  the  United  States,  and  do  it  all 
over  again. 

The  Atlantic  Coast  is  the  favorite  highway  of  this  species,  but  it 
travels  also  by  other  routes  in  the  interior.  It  goes  up  the  Mississippi 
Yalley ;  there  some  stop  to  breed,  as  low  at  least  as  the  mouth  of  the 
Missouri,  but  numbers  keep  on,  pushing  past  the  United  States,  and 
resting  at  last  in  the  region  of  the  Saskatchewan.  The  very  consider- 
able westward  extension  of  the  species  has  been  only  lately  determined. 
Thus  Mr.  Allen  and  Mr.  Merriam  both  found  it  "common''  in  September 
at  Ogden,  in  Utah,  where  it  is  said  to  breed.  Dr.  Hayden  remarks  that 
it  is  "  very  common  at  Fort  Pierre,"  and  "  one  of  the  most  abundant 
birds  on  the  western  prairies."  Dr.  Cooper  has  an  interesting  note 
from  an  extreme  locality:  "At  several  points  in  the  valley  of  the  Bit- 
terroot  River,  I  heard  and  saw  at  a  distance  what  I  took  for  the  Bobo- 
link, the  flight  and  flying-call  exactly  resembling  that  bird's.  At  Cceur 
d'Alefie  Mission  I  again  met  with  it,  but  could  not  get  near  enough  to 
shoot  it  or  determine  the  species,  though  they  frequented  a  wheat-field 
for  several  mornings.  I  know  no  bird  likely  to  be  mistaken  for  it,  and, 
having  been  found  at  Fort  Bridger,  a  few  probably  go  north  to  47°  30', 
as  they  go  to  latitude  54P  east  of  the  mountains.''  The  westward  ex- 
tension of  several  eastern  birds  in  this  latitude  is  apparently  an  indica- 
tion of  the  oblique  westward  trend  of  the  Eastern  Province,  which 
reaches  the  Pacific  in  Alaska.  It  breeds  very  abundantly,  in  June,  on 
the  prairies  bordering  the  Red  River  of  the  North,  to  49o"at  least. 

The  Bobolink  makes  a  rude  and  flimsy  nest  of  dried  grass  on  the 
ground,  and  lays  tour  or  five  eggs,  0.85  long  by  about  0.63  broad,  dull 
bluish-white,  sometimes  brownish-white,  spotted  and  blotched  with  dark 
chocolate  or  blackish-brown  surface-marks,  and  others  of  paler  hue  in 
the  shell.  The  general  effect  is  much  as  in  Passerculus^  or  Fooecetes^ 
but  the  variability  is  very  great.  The  nest  is  cunningly  hidden,  and 
often  further  screened  from  threatened  observation  by  ingenious  devices 
of  the  parents. 

It  s^pears  to  me  most  probable  that  this  species  and  the  Cow-bird 
will  require  removal  from  the  family  loteridcB^  where  they  have  long 
rested,  to  a  position  nearer  that  assigned  by  the  original  and  severed 
early  describers. 
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MOLOTHRUS  PECORIS,  (Gm.)  Sw. 
€ow-bird;  Cowpen-blrd ;  Cow-Blackbird. 

a.  pecoris. 

Fringilla  pecoriSy  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  910  ($).— Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  443.— 
Light.,  Verz.  1823,  Nob.  230, 231.— Sabine,  Fraukl.  Journ.  676.  (F.  virginiana  of 
Biisson;  Cowpen  Finch  of  Pennant^  Arct.  Zool.  ii,  371,  No.  241.) 

Emhcriza  pecoris,  WiLS.,  Am.  Orn.  ii,  1810,  145,  pi.  18,  figs.  I,  2,  3. 

Pofifierina  2)ccoin8,  Vieili^,  Nouv.  Diet.  d'Hist.  Nat.  xxv,  1819,  22. 

Icteru3  pc4,'ons,  Bl>.,  Obs.  Wils.  1824,  No.  Si^;  Syii.  1828,  5:>.— Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1832,  178.— 
AUD.,  Orn.  Biog.  i,  1831,  493  ;  v.  1839,  233,  400;  pis.  99,  424. 

*•  Psarocolius  pecoris,  Wagl.,  Syst.  Av.  1827,  No.  :iO"  {fide  Cabanis). 

Moloihrns  pecoris,  Sw.  &  KiCH.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831, 277.— Bp.,  List.  1838,  29;  Consp.  1, 1850, 
43().-AuD.,  Syn.  1839,  139;  B.Am,  iv,  1842,  16,  pi.  212.— Giu.,  B.  L.  L  1844, 
139.— Bd.,  B.  N.  a.  1858,  524.— Trippe,  Am.  Nat.  iii,  1869,  291  (biograpby).— 
Stev.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Tcr.  1870,  465.— Coues,  Key,  1872,  155.— B.  B.  &  K.,  N. 
A.  B.  ii,  1874,  154,  pi.  32,  f.  6,  7  ;  and  of  writors  generally. 

Molohrus  pecoris,  Sundevaij.,  Metb.  Nat.  Av.  Disp.  Tentameu,  1872,  22  (after  Cab., 
Mns.  Heiu.  192). 

Mohthrns  aler,  Gkay,  Hand  list,  ii,  1870,  36,  No.  6507  (after  Bodd.,  PI.  Enl.  606,  fii?.  1). 

''Oriolus  fusciis,Gyi.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  r03''  (thus  identified  by  Cabanis  and  Graff; 
<iuericd  by  Baird  ;  probably  belonj^s  here). 

'^OriolHs  minor,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788  394  "  {apud  Cabanis  and  Cassin) ;  also  of  Latham, 

•*  Icterus  emberizoides,  Daudin  "  (fide  Gray  and  Cabanis). 

Fringilla  ambigna,  Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1832,  484  (unquestionably !). 

b.  ohscurua. 

Sturnns  obscurus,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  804  (5.  nova  hispaniw,  Briss.,  ii,  448). 

Sturnnsjunceti,  Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  326  (=5.  obscurus,  Gm.) 

Molothrns  obscurns,  Cas.s.,  Pr.  Pbila.  Acad.  1866,  18  (Lower  Califoiiiia  and  Mexico). — 

Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i.  1870,  260.— Gray,  Hand-list,  ii,  1870,  36,  No.  6508. 
Molothr us  pecoris,  var.  obscurus,  CoirES,  Key,  1872,  155  (Arizona  and  southward). — B.  B. 

&  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  154  (in  text),  pi.  32,  f.  8. 
MoJothrus  pecoris,  (?)  Scl.,  P.  Z.  S.  1857,  213;  1859,  365;  1860,  252.— Coues,  Pr.  Phila. 

Acad.  1866,  90. 

Hab. — The  typical  form  throuchont  temperate  North  America  (excepting  Pacititj 
coast  ?).  North  to  68*^.  Breeds  abundantly  from  about  35^  northward,  and  winters  m 
great  numbers  in  the  Southern  States.  Var.  obscurus  in  Arizona,  Lower  California,  and 
.southward. 

Lieutenant  Warren^s  Expedition. — 4355,  Fort  Pierre;  4365,  5368,  month  of  the  Yellow- 
stone ;  5327,  Medicine  Hill;  9334,  93'36-7,  Loup  Fork. 

Later  Expeditions. — 60450,  La  Bont^  Creek,  Wyoming. 

The  bird  I  have  designated  as  var.  obscurus,  or  the  Dwarf  Cow-biid,  as  above,  and 
also  in  the  Key,  is  strikingly  smsvller  than  the  typical  form.  Indeed,  Mr.  Cassin  was 
led  to  make  it  a  distinct  species,  which,  however,  it  is  not.  It  is  precisely  like  the 
ordinary  bird  in  color,  but  is  much  smaller,  the  male  only  about  equaling  the  female 
of  true  pecoris.  The  female  of  var.  obscurus  is  under  7  inches  long,  with  the  wing  about 
3^,  and  the  tail  2| ;  the  feuiale  of  pecoris  is  7  to  7^  inches  long,  the  wing  nearly  4,  the 
tail  nearly  3 ;  while  an  average  male  pecoris  measures  full  8  inches,  the  wing  over  4, 
and  the  tail  over  3. 

Earlier  authors  described  the  Cow-bird  under  a  variety  of  names,  and  Dot  always 
accurately,  causing  uncertainty  if  not  confusion.  But  we  may  be  reasonably  sure  that 
pecoris,  the  name  usually  adopted,  is  not  the  one  having  priority.  Turning  back  a  few 
pages  of  Gmelin,  from  p.  910  {pecoris),  we  find  on  p.  804  a  certain  Stumus  obscurus,  evi- 
dently a  Cow-bird,  and  usually  held  identical  with  oecpm,  but  which,  from  the  refer- 
ence to  S.  noT€e-hispamce  of  Brisson,  is  the  dwarf  Mexican  form.  So  far  as  this  goes, 
the  above  quotations  ou^ht  in  strictness  to  be  reversed,  giving  us  Molothrus  obscurus 
and  M.  obscurus  var.  pecoris.  But  back  still  further  in  Gmelin,  we  find  Oriolus  minor 
(p.  394)  and  0.  fuscus  (p.  393),  both  probably  Cow-birds.  It  appears,  however,  that  we 
need  not  employ  any  of  Gmeliu's  names ;  for,  according  to  Mr.  G.  R.  Gray,  the  ater  of 
Boddsert  is  this  species,  and  antedates  tham  all.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  the 
proper  Dame  of  the  species  is  Molothrus  ater  (Bodd.),  Gray,  and  of  its  variety,  if.  ater 
var.  obscurus  (Gm.),  Coues.  Even  the  generic  name  has  given  trouble,  for  both  Ca- 
banis and  Sundevall  understand,  upon  philological  grounds,  that  Swainson  should 
have  written  Molobrus  instead  of  Molothrus. 
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There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  FringiUa  amhigua  of  Nnttall.  which  Audubon 
once*  hastily  surmised  to  be  a  young  White-crowned  Sparrow,  is  nothing  but  a  very 
young  Cow-bird,  ns  questioniugly  suggested  by  Baird.  A  newly-feathered  bird  in  ray 
cabinet,  shot  in  the  middle  of  Jnly,  at  Washington,  answers  perfectly  to  NuttalFs 
description. 

Parasitism,  iu  tlie  zoological  sense  of  the  term  a  frequent  condition 
of  lower  forms  of  life,  is  sufficiently  rare  among  higher  animals  to  excite 
special  interest;  and  the  exceptional  absence  of  the  strong  parental 
instincts  of  birds  is  particularly  noteworthy.  Considering  that  con- 
scious volition — that  choice,  in  a  word — determines  the  whole  process 
of  perpetuation  of  the  species  in  the  Cow-bird,  denying  all  but  the 
purely  sexual  of  conjugal  relations,  abrogating  parental  relations,  and 
rendering  lamily  relations  impossible,  we  must  concede  a  case  of  para- 
sitism having  almost  an  ethical  significance,  to  such  an  extreme  is  it 
pushed.  Certain  low  organisms,  like  the  Entozoa^  for  example,  only 
exist  under  conditions  fulfilled  within  the  bodies  of  higher  animals, 
presenting  a  case  not  so  widely  different  from  that  exhibited  in  the  rela- 
tion between  a  plant-germ  and  the  soil  in  which  it  grows;  but  they 
work  detriment  to  their  bost,  and  even  its  death,  by  the  irritation  of 
their  presence  in  myriadt?,  or  their  actual  consumption  of  substance,  and 
in  this  respect  are  more  exactly  comparable  to  the  true  epiphytes,  like 
the  mistletoe,  drawing  sap  directly  from  the  other  plants  upon  which 
they  fix.  Another  kind  of  parasitism  is  illustrated  by  numerous  insects, 
sometimes  designated  as  Epizoa^  which  are  independent  organisms,  self- 
supporting,  yet  habitually  seeking  to  live  uiK)n  other  animals.  Such 
answer  more  nearly  to  the  peculiar,  signification  of  a  parasite,  in  its  ety- 
mological sense  of  an  ''uninvited  guest,''  than  the  Entozoa  do.  and  lead 
np  to  cases  of  parasitism  in  its  literal  signification.  Among  mammals 
we  have  pure  parasitism  in  the  asserted  relationsof  the  jackal  and  lion, 
the  former  being  literally  ''beside  the  table"  of  the  latter.  The  Jaegers 
are  similarly  and  more  forcibly  parasitic,  feeding  at  the  expense  and  to 
the  annoyance  of  Gulls;  so  are  some  Gulls,  in  their  turn,  i)arasites  of 
the  Pelicans,  picking  small  fry  out  of  the  very  beak  of  these  industrious 
fishers.  The  Bald  Eagle  is  a  bold  parasite  of  the  Osprey,  acconjplish- 
ing  by  violence  what  is  usually  done  by  intrigue.  But  all  such  cases 
relate  simply  to  procuring  of  food;  only  a  few  extremely  "advanced 
thinkers"  among  birds  and  the  human  species  dispense  with  family  ties, 
duties,  and  delights,  throwing  the  burthensome  results  of  their  sexual 
propensities  upon  society.  It  is  not  difficult  to  trace,  in  either  case,  the 
demoralizing  effect  upon  the  individuals  themselves,  or  the  mischief 
wrought  at  large.  But  it  may  be  straining  an  analogy  to  compare  cases, 
however  similar,  in  one  of  which  resides  a  moral  quality  which  we  must 
presume  to  be  absent  in  the  other. 

However  this  may  be,  it  is  singular  that  this  particular  kind  of  para- 
sitism should  occur  in  the  isolated  cases  of  birds  so  unlike,  as  Cuckoos 
and  Cowbirds,  and  only  there,  so  far  as  we  know.  The  Qg^  of  the  Cow- 
bird  is  less  than  an  inch  long,  by  about  two-thirds  of  an  inch  wide;  it 
varies  a  great  deal  in  size,  as  is  seen  on  comparing  any  large  series. 
Given  the  existence  of  the  habit  of  laying  in  other  birds'  nests,  we 
should  have  anticipated  its  occurrence  throughout  some  particular 
group,  rather  than  its  seemingly  "sporadic"  character.  But  there  are 
no  accidents  in  the  order  of  nature;  if  we  could  but  see  far  enough,  not 


*  8^0  ed.  iii,  159.  But  later  (iv,  20)  he  says  that  the  young  Cow-bird  from  winch  he 
made  his  drawing  was  sent  to  him  by  Nuttall,  and  that  it  was  the  mmc  npedmen  as  that 
described  by  Nut  tall  as  the  "Ambiguous  Sparrow"—**  nothing  else  than  a  young  Cow- 
I)en-bird,  scarcely  fledged." 
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only  would  the  connection  between  the  habits  of  the  Cow-bird  and 
Cuckoo  be  plain,  but  we  should  discern  how  such  peculiar  modifi- 
cations of  its  instinct  were  effected.  The  production  of  the  traits  in 
question  is  a  theme  fruitful  of  speculation,  if  not  of  solid  information. 
Ages  ago,  it  might  be  surmised,  a  female  Cow-bird,  in  imminent  danger 
of  delivery  without  a  neat  prepared,  was  loth  to  lose  her  offspring,  and 
deposited  her  burthen  in  an  alien  nest,  perhaps  of  her  own  species, 
rather  than  on  the  ground.  The  convenience  of  this  process  may  have 
struck  her,  and  induced  her  to  repeat  the  easy  experiment.  The  found- 
lings duly  hatched,  throve,  and  came  to  maturity,  stamped  with  their 
mother's  individual  traits — an  impress  deep  and  lasting  enough  to  simi- 
larly affect  them  in  turn.  The  adventitious  birds  increased  by  natural 
multiplication,  till  they  outnumbered  the  true-born  ones;  what  was  en- 
gendered of  necessity  was  perpetuated  by  unconscious  volition,  and 
finally  became  a  fixed  habit — the  law  of  reproduction  for  the  species. 
Much  current  reasoning  on  similar  subjects  is  no  better  nor  worse  than 
this,  and  it  all  goes  for  what  it  is  worth. 

There  are  several  species  of  the  genus  Molothrus  in  the  warmer  parts 
of  America;  their  habits,  so  far  as  we  know,  are  like  those  of  our  repre- 
sentative. The  position  of  the  genus  is  a  little  uncertain  ;  it  has  strong 
affinity  with  the  Blackbirds  (Icteridce)^  yet  it  is  difficult  to  see  in  what 
respects  it  differs  from  certain  fringilline  birds.  But  in  any  event,  there 
is  nothing  whatever  in  the  structure  of  the  birds  to  give  a  hint  of  their 
peculiar  habits.  Attending  the  central  fact  of  reproductive  parasitism 
are  numerous  circumstances  worthy  of  attention,  since  they  all  tend  to 
insure  the  peipetuation  of  these  species  under  anomalous  conditions, 
and  react  against  the  multiplication  of  the  various  birds  which  are 
selected  as  foster-parents.  It  is  mysterious,  indeed;  the  intiictiou  is 
certainly  an  unmitigated  evil  to  the  birds  who  are  drawn  into  the  con- 
nection," and  yet  we  cannot  rationally  conceive  of  the  existence  of  such 
thing,  except  as  a  means  of  some  greater  good.  Can  it  not  be  i>ossible 
that  this  special  check  upon  the  increase  of  certain  kinds  of  birds  pre- 
serves the  delicate  balance  of  some  of  Nature's  forces  f 

I  do  not  feel  at  all  sure  that  the  small  relative  size  of  the  Cow-bird's 
Qgg  should  be  accounted  a  circumstance  favorable  to  the  bird,  as  some 
have  believed,  reasoning  that  a  larger  egg  could  not  be  adequately  in- 
cubated by  the  small  species  usually  selected  as  nurses.  No  a  priori 
reason  appears  why  the  egg  should  not  have  been  of  ordinary  dimen- 
sions, and  a  different  series  of  birds  been  called  upon  to  incubate  it ; 
while,  as  the  facts  stand,  it  is  clear  that  the  bigness  of  the  egg,  in  com- 
parison with  those  among  which  it  is  usually  deposited,  and  not  its 
smallness  relative  to  the  Cow-bird's  bulk,  is  the  favoring  element.  For 
the  larger  egg  must  mechanically  obstruct  the  incubation  of  the  smaller 
ones,  and  so  receive  the  greater  share  of  warmth  from  the  bird's  body. 
But  perhaps  both  the  circumstances  may  be  brought  into  reasonable 
connection.  Were  the  Cow-bird's  egg  of  ordinary  dimensions  relative 
to  the  bulk  of  the  species,  it  might  be  susceptible  of  successful  incuba- 
tion only  by  other  birds  large  enough  to  remove  or  destroy  it,  as  would 
certainly  be  done  when  practicable ;  it  is  therefore  unusually  small,  in 
order  that  it  may  be  committed  to  the  charge  of  birds  able  to  hatch  it, 
yet  too  weak  to  eject  it ;  and  now  its  superiority  in  size  to  the  eggs  of 
such  birds  becomes  a  favorable  circumstance. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Cow-bird's  egg  hatches  sooner  than  that  of  most 
birds,  the  period  of  incubation  being  not  over  ten  days.  But  I  am  not 
aware  that  the  e\idence  in  this  case  is  either  sufficient,  explicit,  or  pre- 
cise; it-would  be  well  to  have  it  checked  by  many  additional  observa- 
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tions.  A  difficulty,  not  usually  recognized,  meets  us  here,  in  the  variable 
circumstances  of  incubation.  An  egg  habitually  intrusted  to  numerous 
different  birds,  from  the  size  of  a  Thrush  down  to  that  of  the  tiny 
Blue-gray  Gnatcatcher,  is  necessarily  subjected  to  a  varying  temperature 
(within,  however,  narrow  limits),  hastening  or  retarding  development 
of  the  embryo ;  even  the  material  of  so  many  different  nests,  consid- 
ered as  conductors  of  heat,  may  exercise  a  slight  disturbing  influence. 
Under  these  fluctuating  circumstances  the  duration  of  incubation  may 
yet  be  proven  inconstant ;  and  it  cannot  be  supposed  to  bear  a  single 
definite  relation  to  that  of  each  of  the  birds  concerned.  Of  its  prior 
maturity,  Jis  a  rule,  however,  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt,  and  the  result- 
ing advantage  is  obvious.  The  young  Cow-bird  immediately  demands 
and  receives  attention,  so  that  incubation  of  the  other  eggs  may  remain 
unfinished ;  and  if  the  latter  are  hatched,  the  chances  of  the  younger 
and  weaker  birds  against  the  alien  are  very  problematical.  They  may 
be  trampled  to  death,  or  smothered,  even  if  they  are  not  forcibly  ejected ; 
and  they  generally  fail  to  receive  sufiicient  nourishment,  of  which  the 
lion's  share  falls  to  the  intruder. 

There  is  another  and  a  very  singular  element  of  success  for  the  Oow- 
bird.  However  indignant  and  despairing  the  nurses  may  be  supposed 
to  feel  about  it  at  first,  they  generally  make  a  virtue  of  necessity  ;  and 
when  they  have  once  made  up  their  minds  to  accept  the  unpleasant  sit- 
uation, they  do  their  whole  duty  by  it,  even  to  the  neglect  of  their 
rightful  oft^spring.  As  not  unfrequently  occurs  in  other  cases,  they  be- 
come, so  far  as  we  can  judge  by  their  actions,  really  fond  of  tne  found- 
ling, and,  at  any  rate,  they  give  assiduous  attention  to  its  wants,  and 
care  for  it  as  tenderly  as  if  it  were  their  own. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  Cow-bird  ever  attempts  to  take  forcible 
lK)ssession  of  a  nest.  She  watches  her  chance  while  the  owners  are 
away,  slips  in  by  stealth,  and  leaves  the  evidence  of  her  unfriendly  visit 
to  be  discovered  on  their  return,  in  the  shape  of  the  ominous  egg.  The 
parents  hold  anxious  consultation  in  this  emergency,  as  their  sorrowful 
cries  and  disturbed  actions  plainly  indicate.  If  their  nest  was  empty 
before,  they  generally  desert  it,  and  their  courage  in  giving  up  a  cosy 
home  results  in  one  Cow-bird  the  less.  Sometimes  even  after  there  is 
an  egg  of  their  own  in  the  nest,  they  have  nerve  enough  to  let  it  go, 
rather  than  assume  the  hateful  task  of  incubating  the  strange  one.  But 
if  the  female  has  already  laid  an  egg  or  two,  the  pair  generally  settle 
into  the  reluctant  conviction  that  there  is  no  help  for  it;  they  quiet 
down  after  awhile,  and  things  go  on  as  if  nothing  had  haj^pened.  Not 
always,  however,  will  they  desert  even  an  empty  nest ;  some  birds  have 
discovered  a  way  out  of  the  difficulty — it  is  the  most  ingenious  device 
imaginable,  and  the  more  we  think  about  it  the  more  astonishing  it 
seems.  They  build  a  two-story  nest,  leaving  the  obnoxious  egg  in  the 
basement.  1  want  no  better  proof  that  birds  possess  a  faculty  indistin- 
guishable, so  far  as  it  goes,  from  human  reason ;  and  such  a  case  as  this 
bears  impressively  upon  the  general  question  of  the  diflerence  between 
reason  and  that  faculty  we  designate  by  the  vague  and  misleading  term 
"  instinct."  The  evidence  has  accumulated  till  it  has  become  conclusive, 
that  the  difference  is  one  of  degree,  not  of  kind — that  instinct  is  a  lower 
order  of  reason — the  arrest,  in  brutes,  at  a  certain  stage,  of  a  faculty 
reaching  higher  development  in  man.  Instinct,  in  the  ill-considered 
current  sense  of  term,  could  never  lead  a  Summer  Yellowbird  up  to 
building  a  two-story  nest  to  let  a  Cow-bird's  eggs  addle  below.  Such 
"instinct"  is  merely  force  of  habit^  inherited  or  acquired — a  sum  of  ten- 
dencies operating  unknowingly  and  uniformly  upon  the  same  recurring 
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circumstances,  devoid  of  conscious  design,  lacking  recognized  prevision ; 
totally  inadequate  to  the  requirements  of  the  first  special  emergency. 
What  bird,  possessed  of  only  such  a  faculty  as  this,  could  build  a  two- 
story  nest  to  get  rid  of  an  objectionable  deposit  in  the  original  single- 
story  fabric  I  It  argues  as  intelligent  a  design  as  was  ever  indicated  in 
the  erection  of  a  building  by  a  human  being.  No  question  of  inherited 
tendency  enters  here ;  and  if  it  did,  the  issue  would  be  only  set  back  a 
step  no  nearer  determination,  for  there  must  have  been  an  original 
double  nest,  the  result  of  an  original  idea.  Nor  is  this  wonderful  fore- 
thought very  rarely  exhibited;  considering  what  proportion  the  double 
nests  discovered  bear  to  the  ordinary  ones  brought  to  our  notice,  amoug 
the  millions  annually  constructed,  we  can  easily  believe  that  the  inge- 
nious device  is  in  fact  a  frequent  resort  of  the  birds  plagued  by  the 
Cow-bunting.  And  how  can  we  suflQciently  admire  the  perseverance 
and  energy  of  a  bird  which,  having  once  safely  shut  up  the  terrible  egg 
in  her  cellar,  and  then  having  found  another  one  violating  her  premises, 
forthwith  built  a  third  story  f  She  deserved  better  of  fat^  than  that  her 
house  should  at  last  be  despoiled  by  a  naturalist.  This  was  a  Summer 
Yellowbird,  to  whom  the  price  of  passing  thus  into  history  must  have 
seemed  hard. 

The  Cow-bird's  foster-parents  are  numerous ;  the  list  of  those  so  deter- 
mined is  already  large,  and  when  completed  will  probably  comprise 
pretty  much  all  of  the  species  nesting  within  the  Cow-bird's  breeding 
range,  from  the  size  of  a  Thrush  down  to  that  of  the  Gnatcatcher.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  recite  the  long  list ;  I  will  mention,  however,  the  Wood 
Thrush,  Yellow- breasted  Chat,  and  Towhee  Bunting,  as  showing  that 
the  foster-birds  are  not  always  smaller  than  the  Cow-bird  itself.  The 
Summer  Yellowbird,  the  Maryland  Yellow-throat,  and  the  Ked-eyed 
Vireo,  are  among  those  most  persistently  victimized.  On  the  prairies 
of  the  west,  where  the  Cow  birds  are  veiy  numerous,  and  breeding  birds 
restricted  in  number  of  species  if  not  of  individuals,  I  had  almost  said 
that  in  a  majority  of  the  nests  taken  in  June  will  be  found  a  Cow- 
bird'S  egg. 

In  the  nature  of  the  case  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  is  the  normal 
number  of  eggs  usually  deposited  each  season  by  a  single  bird — that  is 
if  more  than  one  be  laid,  as  is  probable.  We  can  only  presume,  quite 
reasonably,  that  the  laying  is  of  four  or  five  eggs,  as  usual  among  the 
allied  species.  Neither  do  we  know  whether  the  same  individual  ever 
deposits  more  than  one  egg  in  the  same  nest — at  least  I  am  not  aware 
of  observations  on  this  score,  and  they  would  be  necessarily  very  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible,  to  make.  Finding  several  Cow-bird's  eggs  in  a 
nest,  as  frequently  happens,  proves  nothing  to  this  effect,  for  the  same 
nest  might  easily  enough  be  used  by  different  Cow-birds  in  succession. 
It  is  rare  to  find  more  than  two  of  the  alien  eggs  together ;  I  have  found 
three  in  a  TowheeBuntiug's  nest,  and  even  Jive  have  been  discovered 
in  the  same  nest.  Singularly  enough,  these  unusual  numbers  were  in 
the  nest  of  the  same  species.  Thus  Mr.  T.  Martin  Trippe,  in  his  inter- 
esting article  on  the  Cow-bird  (Am.  Nat.  iii,  291),  cites  a  remarkn»ble 
case :  "  I  never  heard  of  more  than  two  instances  where  there  were  more 
than  two  eggs  of  the  Cow-bird  in  a  single  nest.  Prof.  Baird  and  Dr. 
Brewer  once  found  three  eggs  in  the  nest  of  a  Black-and-white  Creeper, 
and  I  once  had  the  good  fortune  to  discover  a  nest  of  the  same  bird 
containing  Jive  eggs  of  the  parasite,  together  with  three  of  her  own.  In 
the  latter  case  incubation  had  begun,  and  all  of  the  eggs  contained  em- 
bryos." We  may  consider  this  pair  of  Creepers  relieved,  on  the  whole, 
by  Mr.  Trippe's  visit — the  mother-bird  rescued  from  drowning  in  the  in- 
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undation  of  so  many  "well-springs,"  and  the  father  saved  the  necevssity 
of  hanging  himself  from  the  nearest  convenient  crotch. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  female  Cow-bird  ready  to  lay.  She 
becomes  disquieted;  she  betrays  unwonted  excitement,  and  ceases  her 
busy  search  for  food  with  her  companions.  At  length  she  separates 
from  the  flock,  and  sallies  forth  to  reconnoitre,  anxiously  indeed,  for  her 
case  is  urgent,  and  she  has  no  home.  How  obstrusive  is  the  sad 
analogy!  She  flies  to  some  thicket,  or  hedge-row,  or  other  common 
resort  of  birds,  where,  something  teaches  her — perhaps  experience — 
nests  will  be  found.  Stealthily  and  in  perfect  silence  she  flits  along, 
peering  furtively,  alternately  elated  or  dejected,  into  the  depths  of  the 
foliage.  She  espies  a  nest,  but  the  owner's  head  peeps  over  the  brim, 
and  she  must  pass  on.  Now,  however,  comes  her  chance;  there  is  the 
very  nest  she  wishes,  and  no  one  at  home.  She  disappears  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  it  is  almost  another  bird  that  comes  out  of  the  bush.  Her 
business  done,  and  trouble  over,  she  chuckles  her  self  gratulations, 
rustles  her  plumage  to  adjust  it  trimly,  and  flies  back  to  her  associates. 
They  know  what  has  happened,  but  are  discreet  enough  to  say  nothing — 
charity  is  often  no  less  wise  than  kind.  ^ 

Polji'gamy  is  rare  among  higher  birds;  in  no  creatures  are  the  parental 
and  conjugal  instincts  more  strongly  developed  or  beautifully  displayed. 
But  the  Cow-bird  illustrates  this  mode  of  life,  and  not  in  the  lordly 
manner  of  the  barn-yard  cock,  so  devoted  to  his  harem,  so  gallant  and 
just  to  all.  As  in  this  species  there  is  no  love  of  offspring,  neither  can 
there  be  conjugal  aflfection;  all  family  ties  are  dispensed  with.  The 
association  is  a  mere  herding  together  in  quest  of  food  in  similar  resorts. 
The  Cow-birds  never  mate;  their  most  intimate  relations  are  no  sooner 
effected  than  forgotten ;  not  even  the  decent  restrictions  of  a  seraglio 
are  observed ;  it  is  a  perfect  community  of  free-lovers,  who  do  as  the 
original  Cynics  did.  The  necessary  courtship  becomes  in  consequence 
a  curiously  mixed  affair.  During  the  i>eriod  corresponding  to  the  mat- 
ing season  of  orderly  birds,  the  i)atriarch8  of  the  sorry  crew  mount  up 
the  trees  and  fences,  to  do  what  they  call  their  singing.  They  posture 
and  turn  about,  and  ruffle  theiV  feathers  to  look  bigger  than  Nature 
made  them ;  if  their  skins  were  not  tough  they  would  certainly  burst 
with  vanity.  They  puff  out  their  throats  and  pipe  the  most  singular 
notes,  perhaps  honestly  wishing  to  please  their  companions  of  the  other 
sex — at  any  rate,  to  their  own  satisfaction.  Meanwhile  the  females  are 
perched  near  by,  but  without  seeming  very  enthusiastic — rather  taking 
it  all  as  a  matter  of  course,  listening  at  times,  it  may  be,  but  just  as 
likely  preening  their  plumage,  with  other  thoughts  and  an  ulterior  pur- 
I>ose!  The  performance  over,  it  is  a  very  little  while  afterward  when 
the  whole  band  goes  trooping  after  food  in  the  nearest  cattle-yard  or 
pasture. 

Cow-birds  appear  to  be  particularly  abundant  in  the  West;  more  so, 
perhaps,  than  they  really  are,  for  the  numbers  that  in  the  East  spread 
equally  over  large  areas  are  here  drawn  within  small  comi)ass,  owing 
to  lack  of  attractions  abroad.  Every  wagon-train  passing  over  the 
prairies  in  summer  is  attended  by  flocks  of  the  birds ;  every  camp  and 
stock-corral,  permanent  or  temporary,  is  besieged  by  the  busy  birds, 
eager  to  glean  subsistence  from  the  wasted  forage.  Their  familiarity 
under  these  circumstances  is  surprising.  Perpetually  wandering  about 
the  feet  of  the  draught-animals,  or  perching  upon  their  backs,  they  be- 
come so  accustomed  to  man's  presence  that  they  will  hardly  get  out  of 
the  way.  I  have  even  known  a  young  bird  to  suffer  itself  to  be  taken 
in  hand,  and  it  is  no  uncommon  thiug  to  have  the  birdt^  fluttering  within 
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a  few  feet  of  one's  head.  The  animals  appear  to  rather  like  the  birds, 
and  suffer  them  to  perch  in  a  row  upon  their  back-bones,  doubtless  find- 
ing the  scratching  of  their  feet  a  comfortable  sensation,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  riddance  from  insect  parasites. 

A  singular  point  in  the  history  of  this  species  is  its  unexplained  dis- 
appearance, generally  in  July,  from  many  or  most  localities  in  which  it 
breeds.  Where  it  goes,  and  for  what  purpose,  are  unknown ;  but  the 
fact  is  attested  by  numerous  observers.  Sometimes  it  reappears  in 
September  in  the  same  places,  sometimes  not.  Thus,  in  Northern  Da- 
kota, I  saw  none  after  early  in  August. 

AGEL^US  PHCENICEDS,  (Linn.)  Vieill. 
Ked-wlnged  Blackbird. 

a.  phoeniceus, 

Oriolus  phcmiceus,  Linn.,  Svst.  Nat.  i,  1766, 161.— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  386.— Lath., 
Ind.  Orn.  i,  1790,  428. 

Jgelceus  phceniceus,  Vieill.,  "Analyse,  1816."— Nonv.  Diet.  d'Hiet.  Nat.  xxxiv,  539. — 
Gray,  GAi.  of  B.  ii,  347 ;  List  of  Krit.  B.  186.3,  92  (said  to  bo  accidental  in 
England).— Sw.  &  Ricn.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  18:U,  280.— Bp.,  List,  18:^,  30;  Consp.  i, 
18.^,  430.— AUD.,  Syn.  1839,  141 ;  B.  Am.  iv,  1842,  31,  216.— Gm.,  B.  L.  I.  1844, 
141.— WoODH.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853,  80.— ScL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1857,  205 ;  1^1)9,  58,  :i81 ; 
Cat.  1862,  133  (Orizaba;  Guatemala).— Scl.  &  Salv.,  Ibis,  i,  1859,  19  (Guate- 
mala).—Dress.,  Ibis,  1805,  492  (Texas).— Maxim.,  J.  f.  O.  vi,  1858,  263.— Bd., 
B.  N.  A.  1858,  526;  Mex.  B.  Surv.  ii,  1859,  pt.  ii,  18.— Kkxn.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  x, 
1859,  iv,  30.— Bryant,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  vii,  1^59  (Bahamas).- Coop.  &  i^vcK., 
N.JL  Wash.  Ter.  1860,  207.— Hayd.,  Rep.  1862,  IOO.-Cass.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acau. 
1866,  90.— Lawr.,  Ann.  Ljc.  N.  Y.  ix,  1868,  104  (Costa  Rica).— Sumich.,  Mem. 
Bost.  Soc.  i,  1869,  553  (Orizaba).— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  261.— Trippe,  Pr.  Ess. 
Inst,  vi,  1871,  117  (Minnesota).— AiXEN,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871,  2H4  (Florida); 
iii,  1872,  178  (Kansas  to  Utah).— Stev.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1870,  46.").— 
Merr.,  ibid.  1872,  686.— Snow,  B.  Kaus.  187.3,  8.— Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Aca<l.  1866, 
90  (Arizona) ;  Key,  1872,  156,  pi.  4.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  159,  pi.  33,  f. 
1,  2,  3;  and  of  late  authors  generally. 

Icterus  phcenicevs,  Daud.— Licht.,  Verz.  1823,  No.  128.— Bp.,  Obs.  Wils.  1825,  No.  68; 
Svn.  1828,  52.— NUTT.,  Man.  i,  1832,  169.— Aud.,  Om.  Biog.  i.  18,31,  348;  v,  1839, 
487;  pi.  67. 

Psaroeolius  phoeniceus^  Wagl.,  Syst.  Av.  1827,  No.  10. 

Stumus  predatarius,  WiLS.,  Am.  Om.  iv,  1811,  30,  pi.  30,  fig.  1. 

b.  assimilis, 

AgeJaius  assimiliSy  Gundl.,  J.  f.  O.  iv,*  12 ;  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  vi,  316  (Cuba,  breeding). 
AgeUeus  phccniceua  var.  assimilis,  B.  B.  He  R,,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  159. 

c.  gubemator, 

Psarocolius  guhernator,  Wagl.,  Isis,  1832,  281.  ^ 

Agelaius  gubirHator^  Bp.,  Comp.  and  Geog.  List.  1838,  30 ;  Consp.  i,  1850,  430. — Aui>., 
Syn.  1839,  141;  B.  Am.  iv,  1842,  29,  pi.  215.— Woodh.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853,  89  (Cali- 
fornia).- ScL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1857,  127,  213;  1859,  365;  Cat.  1862,  136  (Xalapa).— 
Newb.,  p.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi,  1857,  86  (California).— Bd.,  ihid,  ix,  529.— Kenn.,  ibid. 
X,  ia59,  pt.  iv,  31.— Heerm.,  ibid.  pt.  vi,  53.— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  263. 

Icterus  gubernaior,  Nutt.,  Man.  i,  2d  ed.  1840, 187. 

Agelwus  phaniccus  var.  guhemator^  Coues,  Key,  1872,  156.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874, 
163,  pi.  33,  f.  4,  8. 

d.  tricolor. 

Icterus  tricolor,  Nutt.,  Man.  i,  2d  ed.  1840, 186.— AuD.,  Om.  Biog.  v,  1839,  6,  pi.  388. 

Agelcens  tricolor,  Bp.,  Comp.  and  Geog.  List,  1838,  30;  Consp.  i,  1850,  4.30.— Aud.,  Syn. 
18:^9,  141;  B.  Am.  iv,  1842,  27,  pi.  2 14.— Woodh.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853, 80.— Newb., 
P.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi,  1857,  86.— Bd.,  ibid,  ix,  1858,  530;  Mex.  B.  Surv.  ii,  1859,  pt.  ii, 
18  (Colorado  River).— Cass.,  Pr.  Phihi.  Acad.  1866.— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  265.— 
B.  B.  &.  R.,  N.  A.  B.,  ii,  1874,  165,  pi.  33,  f.  5.  6,  7. 

AgeUeuB  phceniceus  var,  tricolor j  Coues,  Key,  1872, 156. 
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Hob. — The  typical  forni  throagliont  temperate  North  America,  and  sonth  to  Central 
America.  Breeds  in  suitable  places  from  Texas  to  the  Saskatchewan,  and  along  the 
IT  hole  Atlantic  coast.  Winters  from  about  35^^  southward.  Said  to  have  occurred  Lu 
England.  Var.  asaimilia  in  Cuba.  Var.  guheniaior  along  the  Pacific  coast,  from  British 
Columbia  into  Mexico.    Var.  tncolor  resident  in  California. 

Lieutenant  Warren's  Expedition. ^47 57,  Big  Nemaha;  5325-26,  Medicine  Creek ;  9332, 
9331,  93:^9.  9333,  9330,  along  the  Platte. 

Later  Expeditions.^GlObti-Hdy  Green  River ;  61725-56,  Ogden,  Utah. 

Wo  have  been  furnished  by  Mr.  Allen  with  elaborate  tables  of  measurements,  show- 
ing the  sexual  and  individual  differences  in  size  and  proportions  of  specimens  from  the 
same  locality,  as  well  as  the  variation  in  the  same  respects,  according  to  geographical 
distribution.  The  difference  in  size  consists  in  the  inferiority  of  southern  birds,  ac- 
cording to  a  well  understood  law ;  it  is  coupled,as  usual,  also,  with  attenuation  of  the 
bill.  In  color,  southern  birds  differ  in  the  more  intense  lustre  of  the  black  and  brighter 
red.  Following  are  the  dimensions;  the  numbers  in  parentheses  are  the  several 
averages.  Massachusetts  males :  Length,  8.40  to  9.85  (9.16) ;  extent,  13.95  to  15.35 
(14.71);  wing,  4.43  to  5.00  (4.69);  tail,  3.12  to  3.90  (3.63);  bill,  0.75  to  0.91  (0.88). 
Massachusetts  females:  Length,  7.35  to  8.55  (7.53);  extent,  11.25  to  13.55  (12.24); 
wing,  3.63  to  4.26  (3.86) ;  tail  2.65  to  3.15  (2.93) ;  bill,  0.70  to  0.82  (0.75).  Southern 
males:  length,  8.25  to  9.55  (9.02);  extent,  13.60  to  14.90  (14.41);  wing,  4.34  to  4.80 
(4.62);  tail,  3.35  to  3.90  (3.61);  bill,  0.85  to  I.OO  (0.91).  Southern  females:  Length, 
7.50  to  8.00  (7.73) ;  extent,  11.85  to  12.85  (12.44) ;  wing,  3.63  to  3.90  (3.8:5) ;  tail,  2.75  to 
3.20  (2.99).  Californian  specimens  are  correspondent.  Independept  of  all  extrinsic 
influences,  the  normal  inherent  variation  in  dimensions  amounts  to  fifteen  per  cent. 

The  so-called  species,  A.  guhernator,  has  not  the  slightest  claim  to  specific  rank— in 
fact  it  can  hardly  be  rated  as  a  fair  variety.  Of  the  same  size  and  shape  as  ordinary 
phceniceuSf  with  the  same  scarlet  carpus,  it  only  differs,  in  extreme  cases,  in  not  having 
this  red  bordered  with  tawny.  This  is  produced  by  the  restriction  of  the  brownish- 
yellow  of  the  middle  win^-coverts  (in  phceniceua  occupying  the  whole  length  of  these 
feathers)  to  the  basal  portion  of  the  feathers,  their  projecting  ends  being  black,  and  so 
failing  to  produce  a  tawny  bordering  of  the  red.  But  every  imaginable  stage  is  a  mat- 
ter of  observation  in  different  specimens,  from  one  extreme  to  the  other  ;  and  in  some 
eases  of  phccniceus  most  of  the  greater  coverts  are  likewise  tawny,  producing  a 
brownish-yellow  patch,  nearly  as  large  as  the  scarlet  one  itself. 

Var.  tHeolor  is  better  marked,  in  its  smaller  size  and  attenuated  bill  (thus  agreeing, 
liowever,  with  Floridau  jj/wmiceu*),  dark  blood-red  wing-patch,  and  pure  white  border. 
The  better  distinction  in  this  case  corresponds  to  the  geographical  restriction  and  com- 
parative isolation  of  this  local  race.  That  it  is  no  more,  however,  than  a  variety, 
seems  fairly  inferable;  the  difference  in  the  shade  of  red  is  no  greater  than  that 
observable  in  specimens  of  phamiceua  proper,  while  the  bordering  of  the  red  in  the 
latter  is  sometimes  nearly  pure  white. 

The  Red-shouldered  Marsh  Blackbird  is  of  common  occurrence  in  all 
suitable  places  throughout  the  Missouri  region;  but  from. its  nature  it 
is  somewhat  localized,  being  found  only  in  wooded  and  watered  por- 
tions, except  while  journeying;  and  I  anj  not  aware  that  it  ever  gathers 
in  such  vast  numbers  as  throng  the  more  congenial  marshy  tracts  of 
the  Eastern  States.  Some  modification  in  habits  is  the  necessary  result 
of  topographical  as  well  as  climatic  changes,  which  birds  experience 
in  their  ordinarily  extensive  dispersion.  In  Arizona,  for  instance,  I 
found  Kedwings  common  in  the  pine- woods,  miles  away  from  any  water, 
excepting  a  tiny  mountain  stream  that  afforded  no  special  conveniences 
for  them. 

The  Tricolor  variety  is  extremely  abundant  and  resident  in  the  fertile 
portions  of  Southern  California.  It  very  rarely  crosses  the  intermediate 
desert  to  the  Colorado  River ;  this  arid  tract  forming  a  barrier  to  the 
eastward  progress  of  many  species,  of  great  efficacy  in  distinguishing 
the  littoral  fauna  from  that  of  the  Colorado  Valley.  One  who  has 
traveled  this  region  will  not  be  surprised  that  birds  with  any  fancy  for 
green,  watery  places,  decline  the  same  journey.  At  Wilmington  and 
Drumm  Barracks  I  found  the  Tricolors  flocking  in  vast  numbers,  in 
November.  They  thronged  the  streets  of  the  town,  and  covered  the 
military  parade-ground ;  alone,  so  far  as  their  congeners  were  concerned, 
but  on  intimate  association  with  hundreds  of  Brewer's  Blackbirds.  Both 
species  were  almost  as  tame  as  poultry;  and  the  boys  used  to  stone  them^ 
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to  their  mutual  amusement,  I  should  say,  for  the  birds  were  never  hit, 
and  rather  seemed  to  lilje  the  sport.  Often,  as  I  sat  in  my  quarters  on  a 
bright  sunny  day,  the  light  would  be  suddenly  obscured,  just  as  by  a 
quickly  passing  cloud,  and  a  rushing  noise  ensued  as  the  compact  flock 
swirled  past  the  window.  They  often  alighted  by  hundreds  on  the  roofs 
of  the  barracks,  almost  hiding  the  shingles,  and  every  picket  of  a  long 
j)aling  fence  near  by  would  sometimes  be  capped  by  its  bird.  They  were 
very  noisy,  chattering  from  daylight  till  dark — all  the  time  they  could 
see  to  fly  about.  Nobody  troubled  them  much  ;  but  Hawks  of  various 
kinds — the  Harrier,  the  Western  Ked-breast,  and  the  Lanier — were  con- 
tinually dashing  in  among  them,  with  terrible  swooping,  bringing  death 
to  not  a  few,  and  dismay  everywhere.  At  this  season  the  sexes  kept 
mostly  apart;  the  flocks  of  males  seemed  to  largely  outnumber  the 
females.  Very  few  of  those  I  shot  and  examined  were  in  perfect  plum- 
age, much  of  the  black  being  varied  with  different  shades  of  brown  and 
yellowish,  and  the  white  wing-bar  being  imperfect.  In  spring  the  birds 
resort  together  to  marshy  spots,  breeding  in  loose  communities.  The 
nests  and  eggs  do  not  differ  appreciably  from  those  of  the  common 
Redwing. 

XANTHOCEPHALUS  ICTEROCEPHALUS,  (Bp.)  Bd. 
Tellow-headed  Blackbird. 

Icterus  icterocephalus,  Bp.,  Am.  Orn.  i,  1835,  27,  pi.  3.— Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1832,  17C ;  2d  ed. 
1840, 187. 

AgcloBm  icterocephaluSf  Cab.,  Mas.  Hein.  i,  1851,  188. 

Xanthocephalus  icterocephaluSj  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  531 ;  Mex.  B.  Sarv.  li,  1859,  pt.  ii,  18.— 
Cass.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  11  (several  near  Philadelphia). — Coues,  Pr.  Phila. 
Acad.  1866,  91  (^(ew  Mexico  and  Arizona). — Dress.,  Ibis,  1865,  492. — Coues, 
Am.  Nat.  v,  1871,  195  (biography).— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  267.— Snow,  B. 
Kans.  (breeding). — Allen,  Am.  Nat.  iii,  1869, 636  (Watertowu,  Mass.).- Mayn., 
Guide,  1870,  122  (same  ca8e).-AlXEN,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872,  178  (Kansas  to 
Utah).— Allen,  Mem.  Best.  Soc.  i,  18<)8,  498  ( Iowa)  ;  518  (Illinois).— Turnb., 
B.  E.  Pa.  43  (casual).— Stev.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1870,  465.— Merr.,  ibid, 
1872,  686.— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  8.— Aiken,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1872,  202  (Wy- 
oming).—Coues,  Key,  1872,  156,  fig.  98.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874, 167,  pi. 
:fci,  f.9,  pi.  33,f.  9. 

Icterus  xanthocephalus y  Bp.,  Journ.  Phila.  Acad,  v,  1826,  222 ;  Syn*  1828,  52.— Aud.,  Orn. 
Biog.  V,  1839,  6,  pi.  388. 

Agclaius  xanlhocephalus,  Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  281  (north  to  58^).— Bp.,  List, 
1838,  29.— Aud.,  Syn.  1839, 140.— Aud.,  B.  Am.  iv,  1842,  24,  pi.  213.— Woodh., 
Sitgr.  Rep.  1853,  80.— Newb.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi,  1857, 86.— Heerm.,  ibid,  x,  1859, 
pt.  vi,  52.— Maxim.,  J.  f.  a  vi,  1858,  261.— Trippb,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  vi,  1871,  117 
(Minnesota). 

Affttaius  longipesy  Sw.,  Syn.  Mex.  B.  in  Philos.  Mag.  i,  1827,  436,  No.  57. 

Icla^us  perspkillatuSf  LiCHT.,  "  Mus.  Berol." 

Psarocolius  perspivillatuSy  Wagl.,  Isis,  1829,  758. 

Xanthocephalus  perspidUatHS,  Bp.,  Consp.  i,  1850,  431. 

Agclofus p€i'8picillatu8,Vi¥A^n,,  Ibis,  iii,  1861,  7  (Nenortalik,  Greenland,  Sept.  2,  1820). 

"  Icterus  frenatus.  Light.,  Isis,  1843,  59.— Reinh.,  Kroyer's  Tidskrifb,  iv ;  Vidensk. 
Meddel.  for  1853  (1854),  82  (Greenland)." 

Ho6.— Western  North  America.  North  to  the  Saskatchewan  and  Red  River  (Richard' 
son).  East  regularly  to  Iowa  and  Illinois  (Allen),  ftnd  Wisconsin  (Coues).  Casually  to 
Greenland  (Rdnhardi\  Pennsylvania  (Cassin^  Tumhull\  and  Massachusetts  (Allen). 
West  to  the  Pacific.  South  into  Mexico.  Capo  Saint  Lucas,  Florida  (Mus.  S.  I.).  Cuba 
(Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  vii,  1857,  .%0). 

List  of  specimens. 


19.%7 
19:i68 

.... 

Devil's  Gate... 
Sweetwater 

^ 

May  15,  1860 
May  17,  18G0 

G.  H.  Trook. 
......do  .   .. 

10.75 

17.25 

Lieutenant  JFarren^s  Expedition. — 5323,  near  Fort  Pierre. 

Later  Expeditions.-WTSr ,  Green  River;  Clff-SS-^,  61786-7,  Idaho. 
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I  am  incliued  to  agree  with  Dr.  Cabanis  and  others,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  separate 
this  species  generally  from  Agelceiis.  In  form  it  differs  from  the  latter  only  very  slightly, 
and  its  general  economy  is  the  same. 

The  eastward  extension  of  the  species  is  greater  than  was  not  long 
since  supposed.  Essentially  a  prairie  bird,  it  reaches  regularly  the  flat 
open  portions  of  the  States  immediately  east  of  the  Mississippi,  occurring 
in  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Wisconsin,  and  Illinois,  if  not  also  more 
rarely  in  Michigan  and  Ohio.  Its  presence  in  Greenland  is  doubtless 
casual ;  all  the  above  quotations  appear  to  relate  to  a  single  instance. 
Other  exceptional  records  are  above  quoted  for  Massachusetts  and 
Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Allen  says  a  specimen  was  taken  near  Watertown, 
in  October,  1869,  by  Mr.  Maynard ;  and  Mr.  TurnbuU  says  "Dr.  Jackson 
mentions  that  this  species  is  occasionally  seen  along  the  Alleghany 
Mountains,  where  a  flock  appeared  in  1857.  Mr.  John  Krider  shot  a 
young  male  near  Philadelphia."  Allen  states  that  it  is  "  said  to  breed 
in  great  numbers  in  the  Calumet  marshes  of  Illinois,"  and  also  in  the 
Skunk  River  marshes  of  Iowa.  He  saw  birds  in  Iowa,  in  July,  about 
grassy  ponds  near  Boonesboro'.  I  met  with  a  few  on  the  prairies  of 
Wisconsin,  in  April,  1864,  and  the  following  month  found  it  abundant 
in  Kansas,  and  again  in  New  Mexico,  where  thousands  were  breeding 
in  a  marshy  place  near  Laguna,  just  west  of  the  Eio  Grande ;  they  were 
also  seen  in  Eastern  Arizona,  but  not  in  such  plenty.  I  do  not  recollect 
meeting  any  in  California,  but  Dr.  Cooper  states  that  they  are  numerous 
in  all  the  valleys  of  the  State,  especially  where  there  are  grassy  meadows 
or  marshes.  "  They  winter  in  large  numbers  in  the  middle  districts,  and 
some  wander  at  that  season  to  the  Colorado  Valley  and  San  Diego, 
though  I  doubt  if  any  pass  the  summer  so  far  south."  He  alludes  in 
this  connection  to  Dr.  Newberry's  finding  them  swarming  about  Klamath 
Lake,  and  adds,  that  he  never  saw  them  near  the  Columbia,  though  they 
are  abundant  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  up  to  58^.  Dr.  Heermann 
mentions  the  appearance  of  immense  flocks  at  Fort  Inge,  Texas.  Dr. 
Woodhouse  speaks  of  its  abundance  in  Texas  and  the  Indian  Territory, 
and  states  that  it  winters  about  San  Francisco,  in  California.  I  have 
not  seen  it  higher  on  the  Missouri  than  Leavenworth,  but  Dr.  flayden 
says  it  is  quite  common  throughout  the  northwest,  in  marshy  spots  on 
the  prairies.  Finally,  Sir  John  Eichardson  gives  it  as  very  numerous 
in  the  interior  of  the  fur  countries,  to  about  58^  in  summer,  reaching 
the  Saskatchewan  by  the  20th  of  May. 

The  Yellow-headed  Blackbird  breeds  in  suitable  places  throughout 
the  region  indicated  in  the  above  paragraph.  However  generally  dis- 
tributed over  dry  places  and  even  deserts  it  may  be  at  other  seasons,  in 
the  breeding  time  it  shows  its  aflSnity  to  the  true  Agelm  by  resorting: 
to  marshy  spots,  sometimes  by  thousands.  The  nest  is  placed  in  a  tuft 
of  upright  reeds  or  rank  grasses,. some  of  which  pass  through  its  walls, 
fastening  it  securely,  like  that  of  a  Marsh  Wren,  though  it  may  sway 
with  the  motion  of  the  rushes.  Probably,  to  render  it  light  enough  to 
be  supported  on  such  weak  foundation,  no  mud  is  used  in  its  composi- 
tion ;  the  structure  is  entirely  woven  and  plaited  with  bits  of  dried  reeds, 
and  long,  coarse,  aquatic  grasses,  not  lined  with  any  different  material, 
although  the  inside  strands  are  the  finer.  The  brim  of  the  nest  is  ele- 
vated and  somewhat  folded  over,  making  a  thick,  firm  edge ;  but  I  am 
not  aware  that  the  fabric  is  ever  actually  "canopied  over  like  that  of 
the  Meadow-lark,"  as  stated  by  Townsend  and  repeated  by  Cooper.  The 
whole  thing  measures  five  or  six  inches  across,  and  is  nearly  as  deep. 
The  eggs  may  be  from  three  to  six  in  number;  two  selected  specimens 
measured  1.04  by  0.75,  and  1.15  by  0.76.    They  are  pale  grayish-green. 
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spotted  all  over  with  several  shades  of  reddish-brown,  sometimes  so 
thickly,  especially  at  the  larger  end,  as  to  hide  the  gronnd-color.  This 
speckling  instead  of  streaming,  is  more  like  that  of  the  eggs  of  the 
Scolecophagi  than  of  the  Agelcoi,  During  incubation  the  males  appear 
to  desert  their  mates,  as  is  certainly  the  case  with  the  Boat-tailed 
Grackle.  I  have  found  the  birds  nesting  in  Jiitie,  in  New  Mexico,  and 
during  the  same  month  in  Northern  Dakota. 

At  other  seasons  these  Blackbirds  are  very  generally  dispersed.  They 
gather  about  stock -yards  and  corrals,  come  into  the  emigrants'  camp  at 
evening,  and  ramble  fearlessly  among  the  animals  in  search  of  food,  often 
in  company  with  flocks  of  Cow-binis.  They  are  eminently  terrestrial 
birds,  as  indicated  by  their  long,  strong  legs,  and  large  rasorial  claws, 
and  always  walk  or  loin,  instead  of  hopping  on  the  ground.  They  retire 
in  cold  weather  from  the  northerly  portions  of  their  habitat. 

STURNELLA  MAGNA,  (Linn.)  Bd. 

Meadow-lark;  Fielil-lark. 

a.  vM/gncL. 

Alauda  magnay  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1758,  167  {ex  Catesby,  pi.  33) ;  1766,  289.— Gm.,  ibid, 
ed.  13th,  1788,  801.— WiLS.,  Am.  Oru.  iii,  1811,  20,  pi.  19. 

SturncUa  magna,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  535 ;  aud  of  maDy  late  authors.— Hayd.,  Rep.  1862, 
169  (to  43^).— Allen,  Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  i,  1868,  496.— Tkippe,  Pr.  Bost.  fcjoc.  xi, 
1872,  239  (Iowa).— Hart.,  Brit.  B.  1872,  118  (England).- CouES,  Key,  1872, 
157,  tiff.  99,  and  pi.  6,  tigs.  1,  2,  3,  4.-B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874, 174,  pi.  34.  f.  2. 

Siurnua  ludovicianuny  Linn.,  Svst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  290^— Gm.,  i,  1788,  802. — Lath.,  Ind.  Oru. 
i,  1790,  323.— Bp.,  Joiirn.  Phila.  Acad,  iv,  1824,  180  ;  Syn.  1628.— Nutt.,  Man.  i, 
1p32,  147.— Aud.,  Orn.  Biog.  ii,  1834,  216 ;  v,  1839,  492;  pi.  136. 

SturneUaludoHctamjBw,,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  282.— Bp.,  List,  1838,  29;  Consp.  i,  1850, 
429.— Aud.,  Syn.  1839,  148 ;  B.  Am.  iv,  1842,  70,  pi.  223.— Cab.,  Mus.  Uein.  i, 
1851,  192.— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871, 288. 

HfumeUa  coUaris,  Vieill.  Anal.  1816 ;  Gal.  Ois.  i,  1824,  134,  pi.  90. 

Stnrvus  collaris,  Wagl.,  Syst.  Av.  i,  1827,  No.  1 ;  Isis,  1831,  527. 

Cacicus  alaudariu8f  Daud.,  (fide  Cabanui), 

h.  neglecta. 

Shmiella  neglecta,  AuD.,  B.  Am.  vii,  1843,  339,  pi.  487.— WoODH.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853,  78.— 
Newb.,  p.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi,  1857,  86.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  537.— Kenn..  P.  R.  R, 
Rep.  X,  1859,  pt.  iv,  31.— Heekm.,  ibid.  pt.  vi,  54.— Coop.  &  8ucK.,N.  H.  Wash. 
Ter.  1860,  208.— Hayd.,  Rep.  1862,  109.— Dress.,  Ibis,  1665,  492  (Texas).- 
Cass.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  23.— Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  91.— Coop.,  B. 
Cal.  i,  1870,  270.— Hold.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1872,  203  — Trippe,  Pt.  Bost.  Soc.  Ib72, 
239  (Iowa,  with  the  preceding).— Ste v.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1870,  465.— 
Merr.,  ibid,  1872,  687.— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  8. 

SttmteUa  ludoviciana  var.  neglecta,  Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872, 178. 

Stumella  magna  var.  neglecta,  Coues,  Key,  1872, 157.— B.B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  pi. 
34,  f.  1. 

*' (1)  Stumellu  hippocrepis,  Heerm.,  Joum.  Phila.  Acad,  ii,  1853,  269  (Soisnn).'^ 

c.  hippocrepis, 
(Cuba.) 

Stumella  hippocrepia,  Wagl.,  Isis,  1832,  281.— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  vii,  1860,  266.— Sex., 

Ibis,  1861, 179;  Cat.  1862, 139  (Cuba).— Cass.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866, 24. 
Sturnella  nmgna  var.  luppocrepis,  B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874, 172. 

d.  mexicana. 

(Mexico  and  Central  America.) 

(T)  Stumella  magna,  Sw.,  Syn.  Mex.  B.  Philos.  Mag.  i,  1827,  436  (Mexico). 

atumella  hippocrepia,  Scl.,  P.  Z.  S.  1856,  30,  301 ;  1859,  58,  365,  381 ;  Cat.  1862,  139.— 

SCL.  &,  Salv.,  Ibis,  i,  1859,  19;  1860,  34. 
Stumella  mexicana,  Sci-,  Ibis,  iii,  1861,  179.— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  iii,  1865,  177  (New 

Granada).- Cass.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  24. 
Stumella  magna  var.  mexicana,  B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874, 172. 
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e.  meridionalis. 

(Sonth  America.) 

Stumella  ludoHciana,  (!)  SCL.  P.  Z.  S.  1856,  29,  142.--(f )  Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  ix,  1668, 104. 
Sturnella  mendionaliSy  ScL.,  Ibis,  1861,  179.— Cass.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  24. 
Stumella  magna  var.  meridUmaliSj  B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B:  ii,  1874, 172. 

Hah, — The  typical  form  in  Eastern  North  America  to  Nova  Scotia,  and  north  to  53°. 
Breeds  throughout  its  range.  Winters  from  Maryland  (sometimes  Pennsylvania)  south- 
ward. (Accidental  in  England;  Scl.,  Ibis,  1861,  176;  Lloyd.,  The  Field,  Mar.  11, 
1871;  Hart.,  Man.  Brit.  B.  1872,  118.)  At  tne  edge  of  the  western  prairies  begins  to 
shade  into  var.  neglccta^  which  reaches  its  maximum  departure  on  the  dry  central 
plains.  Individuals  indistinguishable  from  typical  magna  in  Kansas,  Iowa,  and  East- 
ern Dakota,  and  reappearing  on  the  moist  Pacific  coast.  Individuals  like  tieglecta 
occur  in  Penusylvania.  Extralimital  races,  all  inseparably  connected,  are  distributed 
as  above  noted. 

Lieittenant  Watren^s  Expedition. — a.  magna,  9325-7,  Loup  Fork. — b.  neglecta,  9307^ 
9312-19,  9321,  Loup  Fork;  9332,  Platte;  4748,  4751,  47.52,  "Nebraska;"  5:r.}4,  5338, 
Fort  Union ;  5336,  5341,  Yellowstone ;  5335,  5339,  Fort  Pierre ;  5330,  Fort  Lookout ; 
5329,  Little  Cheyenne ;  4749,  The  Tower. 

Later  Expeditions,— Ytxv.  neglecta,  54312-15,  60,444-6,  60738-43,  60808-12,  61060-9,  vari- 
ous Wyoming  localities ;  61732-3,  Utah. 

Cases  like  the  present  have,  until  very  recently,  proven  stumbling-blocks.  All  the 
facts  were  long  in  our  possession  before  tbey  received  adequate  and  reasonable  expla- 
nation ;  tbey  were  simply  noted  and  left  as  found.  It  would  be  a  curious  and  not 
unprofitable  enquiry,  how  much  the  progress  of  philosophic  ornithology  has  been  re- 
tarded by  the  trammels  of  the  binomial  nomenclature,  which  practically  forced  us  to 
either  recognize  as  a  species  what  we  now  call  a  race,  or  sink  it  into  an  unmeaning 
synonym.  To  cite  a  striking  example  in  this  very  case  of  Sturnella :  Dr.  Cabanis,  in 
1856 ;  Dr.  Finsch,  in  1870 ;  and  Mr.  Allen,  in  1871,  all  came  to  the  eamo  conclusion,  that 
there  is  but  a  single  species  of  the  genus.  But  in  a  synonymical  notation  of  this  fact, 
such  as  that  given  by  Mr.  Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  2H8,  the  difi'erences  of  race  are 
ignored  as  completely  as  the  resemblauce  is  brought  out.  So  far  as  his  synonymy  goes, 
all  the  Sim^ellaa  are  repeated  exactly  alike,  which  is  by  no  means  the  case.  The 
bringing  into  general  use  of  the  term  "  var.''  is  a  great  practical  help,  albeit  an  instni- 
ment  too  clumsy  for  the  nice  work  of  the  future,  we  may  confidently  anticipate.  I  can 
to-day  foresee  naturalists'  reversion  to  a  polynomial  nomenclature,  in  which  three  or 
more  words  shall  express  to  a  nicety  the  shades  of  their  zoological  meaning.  Liunjeus 
conferred  an  inestimable  boon  upon  a  century  of  naturalists ;  but  an  effective  mode  of 
expressing  the  ideas  theu  current  has  proven  iuadc>quate  for  present  purposes.  I  raise 
my  voice  emphatically  in  favor  of  freedom  from  the  binomial  shackles. 

I  have  not  personally  investigated  the  relationships  of  the  extralimital  forms,  but 
the  current  views  of  those  who  have,  accord  with  my  belief.  The  case  of  Sturnella 
magna  neglecta  is  settled  and  explained;  Magna  shades  directly  into  neglecta,  and  de- 
velopes  its  peculiarities  precisely  according  to  the  mean  annual  rain-fall,  and  conse- 
quently the  average  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  regions  in  which  it  resides. 
The  change  is  imperceptibly  effected ;  distinguishable  examples  sometimes  occur  to- 
gether; the  characters  culminate  in  the  most  sterile  regions.  The  peculiarities  of 
neglecta  are  casually  exhibited  in  the  East.  I  was  once  shown  some  nnlabelled  speci- 
mens, which  I  did  not  hesitate  to  call  '^neglecta/'  and  was  considerably  taken  aback 
on  learning  they  were  shot  near  Philadelphia,  by  Mr.  Krider. 

A  difierence  in  the  song,  "  attested  by  all  observers  from  Lewis  and  Clarke  down  to 
the  present  day,"  is  very  curious.  My  own  experience  in  this  matter  a^grees  exactly 
with  that  of  Mr.  Allen,  who  I  will  quote:  "At  the  little  village  of  Denison,  in  Iowa, 
where  I  first  noticed  it  in  song,  it  was  particularly  common,  and  half-domestic  in  its 
habits,  preferring,  apparently,  the  strfeets  and  grassy  lanes,  and  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  village,  to  the  remoter  prairie.  Here,  wholly  unmolested  and  unsuspicious,  it 
collected  its  food ;  and  the  males,  from  their  accustomed  perches  on  the  house-tops, 
daily  warbled  their  wild  song  for  hours  together.  *  »  »  »  The  song,  however, 
was  so  new  to  me  that  I  did  not  at  first  have  the  slightest  suspicion  its  author  was 
the  Western  Meadow-lark,  as  I  found  it  to  be,  the  time  being  between  daylight  and 
sunrise,  and  the  individual  in  question  singing  from  the  top  of  the  court-house.  It 
difiers  from  that  of  the  Meadow-lark  in  the  Eastern  States  in  the  notes  being  louder 
and  wilder,  and  at  the  same  time  more  liquid,  mellower,  and  far  sweeter.  They  have  a 
pensiveness  and  a  general  character  remarkably  in  harmony  with  the  half-dreary  wild- 
ness  of  the  primitive  prairie,  as  though  the  bird  had  received  from  its  surroundings  their 
peculiar  impress ;  while  if  lees  loud  their  songs  would  hardly  reach  their  mates  above 
the  strong  winds  that  almost  constantly  sweep  over  the  prairies  in  the  hot  mouths. 
It  differs,  too,  in  the  less  frequency  of  the  harsh,  complaining  chatter  so  conspicuous 
in  the  Eastern  birds,  so  much  so  that  at  first  I  suspected  this  to  bo  wholly  wanting." 
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It  has  often  occurred  to  me,  and  I  make  the  suggestion  for  what  it  may  he  worth, 
that  a  different  acoustic  property  of  the  dry,  raritied  air  of  the  West  may  in  some 
measure  determine  the  peculiarity  of  the  song.  In  further  ilhistration  of  this  inter- 
esting subject,  I  will  quote  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Trippe,  who  evidently  inclines  to  keep 
the  two  forms  apart : 

"If  this  bird  is  merely  a  variety  of  S.  mctgna,  it  is  certainly  a  very  remarkable  one. 
*****  Careful  observations  for  the  last  two  years  have  convinced  me  of  the  fol- 
lowing facts,  viz.,  that  there  are  two  varieties  or  species  of  the  Meadow-lark  in 
Southern  Iowa,  that  possess  totally  different  songs  and  notes,  and  that  these  differ- 
ences are  constant.  Tbo  Common  Lark  is  here  by  far  the  most  abundant;  its  notes 
QXQ  precisely  similar  to  those  of  the  same  bird  in  the  East,  and  its  habits,  also,  nearly 
or  quite  the  same.  The  Western  Lark,  on  the  contrary,  never  utters  the  peculiar,  long- 
drawn  whistle  of  the  common  species — at  least  I  never  heard  it — and  it  has  a  number 
of  notes  which  the  latter  never  utters,  one  in  particular,  which  resembles  a  note  of  the 
Red-winged  Blackbird.  The  Western  Lark,  like  tbe  common  species,  has  a  rapid  chat- 
ter, but  so  different,  in  every  bird  that  I  have  heard,  that  the  dift'erence  was  at  once 
appreciable;  indeed,  it  is  more  striking  than  the  resemblance.  The  Western  Lark  is 
here  quite  a  timid  species,  compared  with  the  other  at  least,  which  is  quite  as  tame  as 
the  Bluebird  or  Chipping  Sparrow.  The  former  is  never  heard  after  the  Ist  of  Septem- 
ber, although  it  arrives  as  soon  as,  or  a  little  before,  the  other — early  in  March — while 
the  latter  remains  until  November.  I  have  never  heard  a  bird  whose  notes  were  inter- 
mediate between  the  two.  Here,  then,  we  have  the  remarkable  fact  of  two  varieties — 
if  they  are  such — of  the  same  species,  existing  side  by  side,  seldom  or  never  mingling, 
and  each  preserving  its  peculiar  notes  and  habits ;  yet  resembling  each  other  so  closely 
in  form  and  plumage  that  the  most  experienced  ornithologists  are  unable  to  draw  tbe 
dividiug  lino  between  them." 

In  Dakota,  along  the  Red  River,  I  found  S.  neglecta  alone,  although  the  Fauna  there 
is  almost  exclusively  Eastern.  The  same  was  tbe  case  at  Fort  Randall,  and,  in  &ct, 
all  along  that  portion  of  Dakota  towards  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  where  the  birds  are  ex- 
ceedingly numerous— perhaps  the  most  abundant  of  all  the  prairie  species.  They 
reach  this  locality  early  in  April,  and  soon  begin  to  sing.  In  May  we  cannot  ride  a 
mile  anywhere  without  seeing  them,  while  their  peculiar  notes,  one  of  the  most  de- 
lightful voices  of  the  prairie,  are  continually  heard.  In  April,  before  pairing,  hun- 
dreds used  to  frequent  daily  the  parade-ground  of  Fort  Randall,  where,  as  the  grass 
was  yet  scarcely  sprouted,  good  opportunity  was  offered  of  observing  their  character- 
istic habit — one  not  so  generally  known  as  it  should  be,  since  it  is  related  to  the 
peculiar  nhape  of  the  bill.  The  birds  may  be  seen  scattered  all  over  the  ground,  busily 
tugging  at  something  j  and  on  walking  over  the  scene  of  their  operations,  the  ground, 
newly-softened  by  the  spring  thaw,  is  seen  to  be  riddle<l  with  thousands  of  little  holes, 
which  the  birds  make  in  search  of  food.  These  holes  are  quite  smooth — not  a  turning 
over  of  the  surface  of  the  ground,  but  a  clean  boring,  like  that  made  by  sinking  in 
the  end  of  a  light  walking-stick ;  ^ust  as  if  the  birds  inserted  the  bill  and  then  worked 
it  about  till  the  hole  was  of  sufficient  size.  Whether  they  bored  at  random,  or  were 
guided  by  some  sense  in  finding  their  prev,  and  what  particular  objects  they  were 
searching  for,  I  did  not  ascertain ;  but  the  habit  was  so  fixed  and  so  continually  per- 
severed in  as  to  attract  general  attention.  Silent,  or  nearly  so,  upon  their  first  arrival, 
tbe  birds  became  highly  musical  during  April,  singing  in  rival  groups  from  the  trees 
and  fences  in  the  intervals  of  their  search  for  fc^ ;  and  at  length  they  paired  and 
scattered  over  the  prairie  to  breed.  None  pass  the  winter  in  this  latitude ;  they  depart 
late  in  October.  Further  west,  on  the  boundless  prairie,  they  occur  everywhere,  but 
not,  according  to  my  observations  at  least,  in  such  large  numbers  as  they  do  about 
settlements,  since  they  appear  to  prefer  more  fertile  regions,  where,  doabtless,  their 
food  is  most  plenty. 

ICTERUS  SPURIUS,  (Linn.)  Bp. 
Orchard  Oriole;  Chestnat  Hangnest. 

a.  spunus. 

Oriolua  spuriuSy  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  162.— Gm.,  i,  1788,  389. 

Icterus  spurius,  Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  51 ;  List,  1838,  29.— Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1832, 165.— AUD.,  Om. 
Biog.  i,  ia31,  221 ;  v,  1839, 485;  pi.  42.— Aun.,  Syn.  1839, 144.— AuD.,  B.  Am.  iv, 
1842,  46,  pi.  219.— GiR.,  B.  L.  I.  1844,  144.— Bd.,  R  N.  A.  lft-)8,  547.— Cass.,  Pr. 
Phila.  Acad.  I860,  140  ( Atrato).— ScL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1856,  301  (Cordova) ;  1869, 
365  (Xalapa) ;  1859.  380.— Law«.,  Ann.  Lye.  viii,  1865,  177  (New  Granada).— 
MclLwn.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1866,  90  (Canada,  casual).— CouKs,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v, 
1868,  285  (Southern  New  England).— Sumich.,  Mem.  Best.  Soc.  1869,  553  (Ori- 
zaba).-Trippk,  Pr.  Boat.  Soc.  1872,  239  (Iowa,  breeding).— Aixen,  Bull.  M.  C. 
Z.  iii,  1872, 178  (Kansas  and  Colorado).— Skow,  B.  Kans.  1873, 8.— COUES,  Key, 
1872, 158.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874, 190,  jil.  34,  f.  4, 5, 6 ;  and  of  most  authors. 
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Icterus  (Bananivonts)  spuriua,  SCL.,  Cat.  1862, 130. 

Yphantes  spuriuSy  Bp.,  Codsd.  i,  1850,  432. 

Xantkomus  spurius,  Cab.,  Mus.  Heio.  1851, 184. — Lawr.,  Ann.  Lyo.  ix,  104  (Coeta  Rica). 

Pendulimia  spurius,  Cass.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1867,  61. 

Oriolua  varius  et  (?)  capenaiSj  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  390, 392. 

Xanikornus  variua,  Gray,  Gen.  of  B.— Woodh.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853,  79. 

Turdus  atery  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  831. 

Oriolus  castantus,  Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  i,  1790, 181  (=0.  tariuSy  Gm.). 

Icterus  castaneus  et  flavus,  Daud. 

Psarcolius  castaneus^  Wagl.,  Syst.  Av.  1829. 

Turdus  jugulariSjIjATn.,  Ind.  Orn,  i,  1790.  361  (=  T.  ater,  Gm.). 

Oriolus  muUUuSy  WiLS.,  Am.  Orn.  i,  1808,  pi.  4,  figs.  1,  2,  3,  4. 

Eyphantes  soUtarius  ;  et  Pendulinus  nigricolUs  et  viridiSy  ViBiix. 

b.  affinis. 

Xanihomus  affiniSy  Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  v,  1851, 113.— Woodh.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853, 79.— SCL. 

&  Salv.,  Ibis,  1859,  20  (Guatemala) ;  1860,  34. 
BananiT<mis  affiniSy  SCL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1859,  365. 
Pendulinus  afiniSy  Cass.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1867,  61. 
Icterus  spurius  var.  affinis,  COUES,  Key,  1872,  158. 

ITaft.— Throughout  the  United  States  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains;  rare  in  Northern 
New  England,  and  only  casually  to  the  Canadas.  Breeds  throughout  its  United  States 
range.  South  in  winter  into  Central  America.  Cuba.  Var.  affinis  from  Texas  south* 
ward. 

Lieutenant  WairetCs  JB^rpedt/ioit.— 93.39,  Loup  Fork;  5343-53,  Nebraska  and  Dakota. 

Not  obtained  by  Captain  Raynolds'  nor  by  the  later  Expeditions. 

The  Orchard  Oriole  is  abundant  in  the  eastern  portions  of  the  Mis- 
souri, and  of  common  occurrence  along  the  wooded  streams  of  the 
mountains.  It  is  a  slightly  southerly  species,  more  so  than  the  next. 
It  is  not  included  by  Mr.  Trippe  among  Minnesota  birds,  and  is  very  rare 
or  casual  in  Northern  New  England  and  the  British  Provinces,  its  regular 
limit  appearing  to  be  the  Connecticut  Valley.  It  breeds  throughout  its 
United  States  range.    Var.  affinis  consists  of  the  smaller  Southern  birds. 

ICTERUS  BALTIMORE,  (Linn.)  Daud. 

Baltimore  Oriole;  Cfolden  Robin;  Firebird;  HangnesI* 

Oriolus  laltinwrey  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  162.— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788, 381.--WiLS., 

Am.  Orn.  i,  1808,  23,  pi.  1,  f.  3 ;  vi,  88,  pi.  53,  f.  4. 
Icterus  laltinwrey  Daud.,  Tr.  Orn.  ii,  348.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  51 ;  List,  1838,  29.— Nutt., 

Man.  i,  1832,  ir)2.— Aitd.,  Orn.  Biog.  i,  1831,  66;  v,  1839,  278;  pis.  12,  423;  Syn. 

1839, 143;  B.  Am.  iv,  1842,  37,  pi.  217.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  548.— Hayd.,  Rep. 

1862, 170.— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  viii,  1865,  177  (New  Granada).— Sumich.,  Mem. 

Bost.  Soc.  i,  1869,  553  (Orizaba).— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  8.— Tkippk,  Pr.  Bost. 

Soc.  XV,  1872,  239  (Iowa).— Allen,  BnU.  M.  C.  Z  iii,  1872.  178  (Kansas,  Wy- 
oming, and  Colorado).— CouES,  Key,  1872, 158.— Rodney,  Am.  Nat.  1871.— B. 

B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  pi.  35.  f.  5. 
Tphantes  haltimore,  Vieill.,  Ency.  Meth.  708 ;  Gal.  Ois.  i,  1824, 124,  pi.  87.— Bp.,  Consp. 

Av.  i,  1850,  432.— Woodh.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853, 79. 
Psarooolius  haltimore,  Wagl.,  Syst.  Av.  1827,  No.  26. 

Hyphantes  baltimcrey  Cab.,  Mns.  Hein.  1851, 183. — Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  ix,  104  (Costa  Rica). 
Icterus  halHnwrensis,  Bp.,  P.  Z.  S.  1837, 116.— ScL.  &  Salv.,  Ibis,  1859, 20  (Guatemala).— 

COCE8,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1868,  285.— Trippe,  iUd,  vi.  1871, 117  (Minnesota). 
Hyphantes  haliimorensiSy  SCL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1859,  57,  365;  Cat.  130  (Xalapa). 
Icterus  baltimoruSy  McIlwr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1866,  90  (Canada  West). 

Hah, — United  States,  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  North  regularly  to  the  British 
Provinces.  Breeds  chiefly  toward  the  northern  portions  of  its  range,  but  generally 
dispersed  in  summer  over  the  United  States.  Passes  to  Mexico  and  Central  America 
(numerous  quotations).    Cuba  (Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  iv,  10). 

Lieutenant  Warren's  Expedition,— 9Mly  Loup  Fork;  9342,  Elkhom  River;  5359,  Yel- 
lowstone River;  5357-58,  Powder  River;  6715,  Fort  Lookout ;  4745,  Farm  Island. 

Respecting  the  specific  name  of  this  species,  it  may  be  observed :  That  if  Linnseus' 
name,  baltimoref  is  to  be  changed  at  all,  it  should  be  altered  into  haltimorei,  not  balti- 
morensis;  for  tlie  aUusion  is  to  the  colors  of  Lord  Baltimore's  drees,  not  to  the  city  of 
that  name. 
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The  raoge  of  this  Oriole  is  nearly  coincident  with  that  of  the  last, 
and,  like  it,  it  is  generally  dispersed  along  wooded  streams  of  the  North- 
west. It  regularly  goes,  however,  somewhat  iurther  north,  apparently 
reaching  the  British  border  all  along.  It  breeds  in  all  suitiible  places 
in  its  Missouri  range,  which  reaches  and  somewhat  overlaps  that  of  the 
succeeding  species.  It  is  extremely  abundant  about  Pembina,  Dakota, 
where  it  breeds  in  June,  but  was  not  observed  by  me  west  of  the  Red 
Eiver  Valley.  The  specimens  from  this  region,  as  well  as  those  from 
Kansas,  are  remarkable  for  the  brilliancy  and  intensity  of  the  golden- 
orange,  which  in  some  cases  become  almost  scarlet. 

The  following  interesting  communication  was  prepared  for  the  work 
by  Mr.  Thomas  G.  Gentry,  of  Germantown,  Pennsylvania: 

^^  The  nidification  of  this  species  is  so  familiar  to  nearly  all  that  it 
may  seem  presumptuous  upon  my  part  to  say  anything  in  connection 
therewith.  Nuttall  has  so  beautifully  and  faithfully  delineated  the 
characteristic  nest  of  this  species  that  it  would  be  worse  than  folly  for 
me  to  attempt  an  improvement  thereon.  But  there  is  a  novelty,  hith- 
erto unnoticed,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  in  a  couple  of  nests  in  my  collec- 
tion, of  which  a  description  cannot  be  considered  amiss. 

'^  In  the  scores  of  nests  which  I  have  had  the  pleasure  to  examine, 
exclusive  of  the  above  exceptions,  all  were  begun  as  Nuttall  affirms, 
'by  firmly  fastening  natural  strings  of  the  flax  of  the  silk-weed  or 
swamp-hollyhock,  or  stout  artificial  threads,  around  two  or  more  forked 
twigs,  corresponding  to  the  width  and  depth  of  the  nest.  With  the 
same  materials,  willow-down,  or  any  accidental  raveliings,  strings, 
thread,  sewing-silk,  tow,  or  wool,  that  may  be  lying  near  the  neighbor- 
ing houses,  or  around  the  grafts  of  trees,  they  interweave  and  fabricate 
a  sort  of  coarse  cloth  into  the  form  intended,  toward  the  bottom  of 
which  they  place  the  real  nest,  made  chiefly  of  lint,  wiry  grass,  horse 
and  cow  hair,'  &c. 

"  To  one  of  the  nests  referred  to,  the  above  partial  description  an- 
swers satisfactorily ;  but  it  does  appear  that  the  birds  had,  through 
some  cause  or  other,  manifested  but  little  judgment,  so  to  speak,  in  the 
selection  of  a  suitable  site ;  for  we  find,  in  order  to  make  the  best  of  a 
bad  bargain,  they  were  constrained  to  erect  a  permanent  roof  to  their 
dwelling  by  interwoven  strings,  through  their  deprivation  of  the  verdant 
and  agreeable  canopy  which  the  leaves  would  naturally  afford.  In  the 
other,  economy  seems  to  have  been  of  paramount  importance,  for  this 
nest  is  a  faithful  counterpart  of  the  real  one  of  Nuttall's  description, 
minus,  to  be  sure,  the  inclosing  pouch. 

"  No.  1  is  somewhat  cylindrical  in  shape,  with  the  long  axis  or  dis- 
tance frpm  top  to  bottom  slightly  in  excess  of  the  short,  or  the  distance 
from  side  to  side,  the  former  being  about  five  and  the  latter  nearly  four 
and  a  half  inches.  It  is  composed  of  strings  compactly  woven  to- 
gether, with  a  slight  interspersing  of  hairs  of  the  horse  and  cow ;  the 
whole  forming  a  structure  comfortable  and  cozy,  and  well  calculated  to 
protect  its  inmates  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  So  nicely  is 
the  roof  adjusted  to  the  nest,  that  even  the  most  critical  investigation 
cannot  discern  the  union.  The  entrance  is  a  circular  opening  situated 
in  the  superior  third  of  the  nest,  facing  southwardly. 

"  No.  2  is  an  inverted  cone,  with  a  blunt  apex.  The  grejitest  diam- 
eter at  top  is  four  inches,  and  the  less  three  and  a  half;  depth,  four  and 
a  half  inches.  It  was  built  between  two  forks  of  a  pear-tree.  It  is 
composed  almost  entirely  of  the  hairs  of  the  horse  and  cow,  firmly'  but 
densely  woven  together.  So  slight  is  the  texture  that  it  can  be  readily 
seen  through.    This  specimen  presents  the  appearance  of  an  ordinary 
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nest  without  its  customary  covering.  In  Nortlmmberland  County,  of 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  where  this  nest  was  found  in  the  summer  of 
1866,  I  am  told  that  it  is  the  cbaracteristic  style  of  nest.  It  is  more 
than  likely  that  in  districts  far  removed  from  the  busy  haunts  of  men, 
owiug  to  a  lack  of  the  usual  materials,  the  birds  are  constrained  to  use 
the  hairs  of  the  domestic  as  well  as  those  of  wild  animals  in  the  structure 
of  their  domiciles.  In  times  very  remote,  before  the  introduction  of 
^civilized  man  into  the  country,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  above  was  the 
onlj"  style  of  architecture  known  to  the  species. 

'*  It  is  evident  that  in  those  days  of  primitive  gloom,  and  even  at  the 
present  time  in  thickly-wooded  sections,  a  very  dense  nest  is  not  at  all 
desirable,  since  the  birds  obtain  the  protection  which  they  require  from 
the  weather  in  the  beautiful  covering  which  Nature  throws  around  them. 
!Now,  in  sections  where  the  forests  have  disappeared  by  the  strokes  of 
the  pioneer's  axe,  such  a  shelter  would  not  afford  the  comfort  and 
security  which  the  inmates  demand.  Now,  as  birds  are  not  slow  to 
discern  what  best  comports  with  their  security,  surely  the  Oriole,  which 
displays  so  much  taste  and  ingenuity,  would  readily  perceive  that  a 
more  compact  and  thicker  structure  would  be  necessary.  History  shows 
that  the  highest  and  most  elaborate  style  of  architecture  which  man  is 
now  capable  of  achieving  is  but  the  outgrowth  of  the  simpler  and  lesa 
complicated  forms  that  preceded  it.  Keasoning,  therefore,  from  anal- 
ogy, the  highest  style  which  the  Baltimore  Oriole  has  been  able  to  ac- 
complish the  typical  nest,  is  but  an  outgrowth  of  the  one  which  I  have 
described. 

"  From  the  plausible  remarks  advanced,  the  inclosing  pouch  is  but 
an  improvement  superadded  to  the  main  structure,  it  being  a  subse- 
quent operation.  This  is  apparent  from  the  manner  in  which  the  initial 
st^iges  of  the  nests  of  Vireo  olivaceus  and  V.  novehoi'acensis  are  accom- 
plished. 

"  In  the  first  of  these  anomalous  forms  of  nests  still  further  improve- 
ment is  manifest  in  the  closely-woven  roof.  In  the  open  nests  this 
protection  is  but  partially  secured  in  the  clusters  of  leaves  that  depend 
from  above,  the  site  being  doubtless  selected  with  a  view  to  this  natural 
arrangement.  As  reason  tends  to  improvement,  and  as  birds  are  pos- 
sessed of  a  share  of  this  great  gift,  so  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  they 
must  vary  their  style  of  nest-building  in  favorable  directions  when  it 
will  subserve  the  individual  and  family  good." 

ICTERUS  BULLOCKII,  (Sw.)  Bp. 
Bullock's  Oriole. 

Xantluimwi  hullockii,  Sw.,  Syn.  Mex.  B.  Phil.  Mag.  i,  1827,  436. 

Agelaiua  huUooldi,  Rich.,  List,  Rep.  Br.  Assoc.  1^. 

Icterus  bulUnikiij  Bp.,  List,  1838,  29.— Aun.,  Ofd.  Biog.  v,  1839,  9,  pis.  388,  433.--Aui>., 
Syn.  1839,  143.— AuD.,  B.  Am.  iv,  1842,  43,  pi.  2ia— Newb.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi, 
1857,  87.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  549;  Mex.  B.  Siirv.  ii,  1858,  pt.  ii,  20.— Maxim.,  J. 
f.  O.  vi,  1858, 259.— Coop.  &  SuCK.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860,  209.— Hayd.,  Rep. 
1862, 170.— Lord,  Pr.  Roy.  Art.  Inst,  iv,  121  (British  Columhia).— Coues,  Pr. 
Phila.  Acad.  1866,  91.— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  273.— Coues,  Am.  Nat.  v,  1871, 
678  (biography).— Hold.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1872,  203.— Aij.en,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii, 


1872, 178.— Merr.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  1872,685,708  (eggs).- Snow,  B.Kans.  1873, 
8.— Coues,  Key,  1872, 158,  fig.  100.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874, 199,  pi.  34,  f.  3, 7. 

Tpkantea  hullodkiij  Bp.,  Consp.  i,  1850,  432.— Hberm.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  1859,  pt.  vi,  52. 

Eifphantes  hullookii,  Cass.,  Pr.  PbUa.  Acad.  1867,  62. 

PwsrocoUufi  aurioollis,  Maxim.,  Reise,  1, 1839,  367  (Dakota). 
Hob, — Entire  Missonri  region  (rare  above  Fort  Pierre,  Hayden)  to  the  Pacific,  and 

sonthward  alonff  the  Table-Lands  of  Mexico.    North  to  British  Columbia.    Breeds  in 

floitable  places  thronghont  its  United  States  range.    Passes  beyond  the  United  States 

in  winter.    (City  of  Mexico,  Scl.,  P.  Z.  S.  1869,  362). 
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List  of  gpedmeni. 


May  23,  1860 
May  29,  1860 
Mav  25,  1860 
May  24,  1860 
May  29,  1860 
May  29,  1860 
May  26,  1860 


19359 

19360 

•  •  -  ■ 

19361 



19362 



19288 

18 

19289 

19 

19290 

29 

Popoagie 

^ 

Bi;;boni  Mts... 

<T 

Bighorn  River . 

(T 

Popoagie 

Wind  River.... 

9 

^ 

Wind  River.... 

$ 

Wind  River 

9 

G.  H.  Trook.. 

do 

do 

do 

F.V.Hayden. 

do 

do 


8.50 
7.75 
8.00 
8.25 
7.55 
7.50 


12.25 
12.00 
12.25 
12.00 
12.00 
11.25 
12.00 


4.00 
3.15 
4.25 
4.00 
4.00 
3.50 
3.75 


JAeutenant  Warren^a  ^xpcdt/ton.— 5354,  Farm  Island. 

Later  ^irpcdtfton^.— 61713-24,  Ogden,  Utah;  61782-85,  DeviVs  Creek,  Idaho. 

The  occurrence  of  this  species  eastward  into  Kansas,  where,  Prof. 
Snow  remarks,  it  is  ^'  quite  frequent,'^  has  been  lately  determined.  Its 
range  thus  largely  overlaps  that  of  the  Baltimore  Oriole,  both  being 
found  over  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Missouri  region,  along  the 
wooded  streams.  From  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Pacific  it  is  the 
characteristic  species,  entirely  replacing  the  Baltimore.  I  have  seen 
but  one  record  (above  given)  of  its  occurrence  in  British  America.  It 
appears,  however,  to  rarely  penetrate  to  the  uppermost  Missouri.  It  is 
strictly  migratory,  like  our  other  representatives  of  the  family,  winter- 
ing in  Mexico.  It  api>ears  over  our  border  in  March,  but  the  migration 
is  not  completed  until  the  following  month,  when  the  forests  it  loves  to 
dwell  in  are  clothed  in  verdure.  My  experience  with  the  species  en- 
abled me  to  give,  on  a  former  occasion,  the  following  account: 

"III  the  pine-clad  mountains  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  I  never  saw 
it  until  about  the  middle  of  April;  then,  and  until  the  cool  weather  of 
September,  I  was  almost  daily  gratified  with  the  sight  of  the  gaily-bued 
birds  gleaming  through  the  sombre  foliage  like  tiny  meteors,  and  with 
the  sound  of  their  musical  voices  awakening  echocb  along  the  deepening 
aisles  of  the  woodland. 

"  In  the  countries  just  mentioned,  the  belts  of  thick  cotton-wood  and 
willows  that  generally  fringe  the  streams  are  favorite  resorts,  perhaps 
because  the  pliant  twigs  are  best,  suited  to  their  wants  in  constructing 
their  nests.  All  the  Orioles  are  wonderful  architects,  weaving  pensile 
nests  of  soft,  pliable,  fibrous  substances,  with  a  nicety  and  beauty  of 
finish  that  human  art  would  vainly  attempt  to  rival.  These  elegant 
fabrics  are  hung  at  the  end  of  slender  twigs,  out  of  reach  of  ordinary 
enemies ;  and  though  they  may  swing  with  every  breath  of  wind,  this 
is  but  cradle-rocking  for  the  callow  young,  and  it  is  a  rude  blast  indeed 
that  endangers  the  safety  of  their  leafy  home. 

"Little  time  passes  after  their  arrival  before  the  modestly-attired 
females,  rambling  silently  through  the  verdure,  are  singled  out  and 
attended  each  by  her  impetuous  consort,  who  sings  his  choicest  songs, 
and  displays  the  prowess  she  admires  most.  His  song  is  an  elegant 
paraphrase  of  the  Baltimore's,  with  all  its  richness  and  variety,  though 
an  ear  well  skilled  in  distinguishing  birds'  notes  can  readily  detect  a 
difference.  Their  courtship  happily  settled,  the  pair  may  be  seen  flut- 
tering through  the  thicket  they  have  chosen,  in  eager  search  for  a 
building  place;  and  when  a  suitable  one  is  found,  no  time  is  lost  in 
beginning  to  weave  their  future  home.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose 
that  birds  of  the  same  species  always  build  in  the  sa(ne  way.  Though 
their  nests  have  a  general  resemblance  in  style  of  architecture,  they 
differ  greatly  according  to  their  situation,  to  the  time  the  birds  have 
before  the  nest  must  be  used  for  tiie  reception  of  the  eggs,  and  often, 
we  are  tempted  to  think,  according  to  the  taste  and  skill  of  the  builders^ 
In  their  work  of  this  sort,  birds  .show  a  remarkable  power  of  selection. 
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as  well  as  of  adapting  themselves  to  circumstances ;  in  proof  of  which 
we  have  only  to  examine  the  three  beautiful  specimens  now  lying  before 
us.  Each  is  diflferently  constructed ;  and  while  all  three  evince  wonderful 
l)Owers  of  weaving,  one  of  them  in  particular  is  astonishingly  ingenious, 
displaying  the  united  accomplishments  of  weaving  and  basket-making. 
Before  proceeding,  we  may  premise  that  the  idea  of  the  nest  is  a  sort  of 
bag  or  purse,  closely  woven  of  slender  pliant  substances,  like  strips  of 
fibrous  bark,  grass,  hair,  twine,  &c.,  open  at  the  top,  and  hung  by  its 
rim  in  the  fork  of  a  twig  or  at  the  very  end  of  a  floating  spray. 

**  The  first  nest  was  built  in  a  pine-tree ;  and  if  the  reader  will  call  to 
mind  the  stiff  nature  of  the  terminal  branchlets,  each  bearing  a  thick 
bunch  of  long,  straight  needle-like  leaves,  he  will  see  that  the  birds 
must  have  been  put  to  their  wits'  end,  though  very  likely  he  will  not  be 
able  to  guess  how  they  made  shift  with  such  unpromising  materials. 
They  made  up  their  minds  to  use  the  leaves  themselves  in  the  nest,  and 
with  this  idea  they  commenced  by  bending  down  a  dozen  or  twenty  of 
the  stiff,  slender  filaments,  and  tying  their  ends  together  at  the  bottom. 
If  you  have  ever  seen  a  basket-maker  at  work,  with  his  upright  pieces 
already  in  place,  but  not  yet  fixed  together  with  the  circular  ones,  you 
will  understand  exactly  what  the  birds  had  thus  accomplished.  They 
had  a  secure  frame- work  of  nearly  parallel  and  upright  leaves  naturally 
attached  to  the  bough  above,  and  tied  together  below  by  the  bird's  ait. 
This  skeleton  of  the  nest  was  about  nine  inches  long,  and  four  across 
the  top,  running  to  a  point  below  5  and  the  subsequent  weaving  of  the 
nest  upon  this  basis  was  an  easy  matter  to  the  birds,  though,  if  one 
were  to  examine  a  piece  of  the  fabric  cut  away  from  the  nest,  he  could 
hardly  believe  that  the  thin  yet  tough  and  strong  felting  had  not  been  made 
by  some  shoddy  contractor  for  the  supply  of  army  clothing.  Yet  it  was 
all  designed  in  a  bird's  little  brain,  and  executed  with  skilful  bill  and  feet. 

"Perhaps  the  young  birds  that  were  raisec^  in  the  second  nest  did 
not  appreciate  their  romantic  surroundings,  but  their  parents  were 
evidently  a  sentimental  pair.  If  they  did  not  do  their  courting  <  under 
the  mistletoe,'  at  any  rate  they  built  a  cosy  home  there,  tinting  the 
sober  reality  of  married  life  with  the  rosy  hue  of  their  earlier  dreams. 
The  nest  was  hung  in  a  bunch  of  the  Arceuthohium  oxycedri^  an  abun- 
dant epiphytic  plant,  that  on  the  westeni  wilds  represents  the  mistletoe, 
and  recalls  the  cherished  memories  of  holiday  gatherings.  The  nest 
was  a  cylindrical  purse,  some  six  inches  deep  and  four  broad,  hanging 
to  several  sprays  of  the  mistletoe,  which  were  partly  interwoven  with 
the  nest  to  form  a  graceftil  drapery.  The  felting  material  was  long, 
soft,  vegetable  fibre  of  a  glistening  silvery  lustre,  in  artistic  contrast 
with  the  dark-hued  foliage.  A  few  hairs  were  sewn  through  and 
through,  for  greater  security,  and  the  pretty  fabric  was  lined  with  a 
matting  of  the  softest  possible  plant-down,  like  that  of  a  button-wood 
or  an  Asclepias. 

"  The  general  shape  and  the  material  of  the  third  nest  were  much 
the  same  as  those  of  the  last;  it  was,  however,  suspended  from  the 
forked  twig  of  an  oak,  and  draped,  almost  to  concealment,  with  leaves. 
But  it  had  a  remarkable  peculiarity,  being  arched  over  and  roofed  in 
at  the  top  with  a  dome  of  the  same  material  as  the  rest,  and  had  a  little 
round  hole  in  one  side  just  large  enough  to  let  the  birds  pass  in.  Such 
a  globular  nest  as  this  is  probably  exceptional ;  but  now  it  will  not  do 
to  say  that  Orioles  always  build  pensile  pouches  open  at  the  top. 

"The  eggs  of  this  species  are  four  or  five  in  number,  and  rather  elong- 
ated in  form,  being  much  pointed  at  the  smaller  end.  They  measure,  on 
an  average,  just  an  inch  in  length  by  about  two-thirds  as  much  in 
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greatest  diameter,  which  is  much  Dearer  the  hirger  than  the  smaller 
end.  In  color  they  are  very  pale  bluish,  or  rather  whitish,  with  a  faint, 
dull  blue  shade,  and  are  everywhere  irregularly  overrun  with  fine,  sharp 
hair  lines  of  blackish-brown,  or  blackish  with  a  slight  tinge  of  purplish. 
These  curious  zigzag  markings  are  characteristic  of  the  eggs  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  birds  of  the  family  (Icteridce).  They  have  no  definite  style, 
but  wander  at  random  over  the  surface,  and  in  no  two  specimens  are 
they  alike.  Thus,  in  one  specimen,  the  lines,  fine  as  hairs,  are  wound 
round  and  round  the  butt,  with  such  regularity  that  they  hardly  ever 
interfere;  in  others  they  are  snarled  up  in  different  places,  and  some- 
times, particularly  at  a  sharp  turning-point,  the  lines  spread  into  little 
spots ;  and  there  are  often  a  few  such  isolated  markmgs  in  various 
places  over  the  ^gg!^ 

Further  accounts  of  the  nidiflcation  of  this  beautiful  species  are  given. 
Mr.  Merriam,  who  found  it  very  abundant  in  Utah,  and  collected  in 
June  no  less  than  sixteen  nests,  containing  over  sixty  eggs,  says : 

"  They  build  a  beautiful  hanging  nest,  often  ten  and  a  half  inches 
deep,  and  composed  of  fibres  of  grass,  flax,  and  the  inner  bark  of  vines, 
which  is  generally  lined  with  wool.  The  first  lot  were  deep  and  solid ; 
were  composed  chiefly  of  the  fibres  of  flax  and  dry  grass,  and  had  a 
grayish  appearance,  while  the  second  lot — which  were  built  by  the  same 
birds  after  their  first  had  been  taken — were  not  very  deep,  had  evidently 
been  made  in  haste,  and  were  principally  composed  of  the  inner  bark 
of  small  bushes  and  vines,  giving  them  a  brownish  look.  They  gen- 
erally conceal  their  nests  among  the  leaves  on  the  top  of  a  willow,  from 
eight  to  ten  feet  above  tlie  ground,  in  such  a  position  that  it  rocks  to 
and  fro  whenever  there  is  a  little  wind.'' 

SCOLECOPHAGUS  FERRUGINEUS,  (Gm.)  Sw. 
Rasly  Grackle. 

OriolusferrugineuSf  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  393.— Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  i,  1790, 176. 

GraculafeiTv.ginea,  WiLS.,  Am.  Orn.  iii,  1811,  41,  pi.  21,  f.  3. 

Quiscalusferrugineua,  Bp.,  Obs.  Wils.  18-24,  No.  46;  8yn.  1828,  55.--Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1832, 

199.— AUD.,  Orn.  Biog.  ii,  1834,  325;  v,  1839,  483:  pi.  147;  Syn.  1839,  146;  B. 

Am.  iv,  65,  pi.  222.— Sir.,  B.  L.  I.  1844,  146.— Maxim.,  J.  f.  O.  vi,  1858,  204.— 

Tbippe,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  vi,  1871,  117  (west  to  Red  River). 
Scolecophagus  ferrugineuSj  Sw.  &  Ricn.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831, 286.— Bp.,  List,  1838,  28.— Gray, 

Gen.  of  B.— WooDH.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853,  78.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  551.— Couks,  Pr. 

Phila.  Acad.  1861,  225  (Labrador,  breeding).— Cass.,  ihid.  1866,  412.— Hayd., 

Hep.  1862, 170.— Dall  &  Bann.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869, 285  (Alaska).— Ma yn., 

Pr.  Bost.  Soo.  xiv,  1871  (Maine  and  New  Hampshire,  breeding).- Snow,  B. 

Kans.  1872  (Kansas,  migratory).- Coues,  Key,  1872,  159.— B.  B.  Sl  R.,  N.  A.  B. 

ii,  1874,  203,  pi.  35,  f.  4. 
(t)  OriolHS  nigety  Gm.,  i,  1788,  393. 

Scoleoophagus  niger,  Bp.,  Consp.  i,  1850,  423.— Cab.,  Mns.  Hein.  i,  1851, 195. 
Turdus  hudsonicus^noveboracenmet  lahradoriuSy  Gm.,  i.  1788, 818,  832. 
"  Oriolud  leucocephaluSf  et  Gracula  quiscala  var.,  Lath.*' 
PenduUnuB  ater,  Vieill.,  Nouv.  Diet.  d'Hist.  Nat. 
"  Chtilcophanea  vire8cen9,  Wagl.,  Syst.  Av.  App.  OrioUts,  No.  9." 

Ha&.— JBastern  Province  of  North  America.  West  to  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  Dakota ; 
thence  obliquely  in  British  America  to  the  Pacific  in  Alaska.  Breeds  from  Northern 
New  England  northward.  In  winter,  generally  dispersed  over  the  Middle,  Southern, 
and  Western  States. 

Lieutenant  Warren^ e  Expedition»^'So,  5322,  near  Sionx  City,  Iowa. 

There  are  some  iuterestiug  points  in  the  geographical  distribution  of 
this  species  as  compared  with  that  of  8.  cyanocephalm.  During  the 
breeding  season  their  habitats  are  entirely  separate,  but  they  overlap 
during  the  fall  migration,  if  not  also  in  winter.  In  the  East,  the  Rusty 
Grackle  breeds  from  Northern  New  England  (and  perhaps  further  south 
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in  mouutaius)  uorthward,  throughout  a  great  part  of  the  British  Pos- 
sessions, from  Labrador  entirely  across  to  Alaska.  Now,  to  take  an 
intermediate  point — say  Fort  Pembina,  on  the  Red  Eiver,  the  extreme 
northeast  corner  of  Dakota.  Here,  in  the  spring  and  summer,  the 
Busty  Grackle  is  not  known,  while  Brewer's  Blackbird  occurs  in  gi^eat 
abundance,  breeding.  In  the  fall,  however,  the  Rusty  Grackle  enters 
Dakota  from  the  north  on  its  migration,  and  mixes  with  the  other 
species.  I  have  even  found  them  so  associated  over  three  hundred 
miles  further  west,  on  the  head-waters  of  the  Mouse  River,  where  they 
came  in  September;  and  for  a  month  the  flocks  of  Blackbirds  about 
our  camps  contained  both  species  of  Seolecophagusj  associating  so  inti- 
mately that  the  same  shot  would  generally  drop  individuals  of  both 
kinds.  Their  habits  at  this  season  are  identical,  but  the  specific  char- 
acters are  always,  so  far  as  I  know,  preserved  intact.  I  have  never 
seen  any  doubtful  specimens  of  either  species. 

Mr.  Holden's  record  of  S.  ferrug^inem  breeding  in  Wyoming  in  com- 
pany with  the  other  species  is  undoubtedly  erroneous;  no  such  associ- 
ation occurs  at  this  season ;  when  the  two  are  found  together,  the  indi- 
viduals of  8.  ferrugineus  are  altogether  a  different  lot,  come  from  the 
North.  The  case  is  by  no  means  unparalleled ;  in  fact,  a  great  many 
birds  in  migrating  take  up  different  lines  of  migration  in  the  spring  and 
fall.  This  brings  species  often  into  association  at  certain  seasons,  while 
never  found  together  at  other  times;  and  it  accounts  satisfactorily  for 
their  abundance,  during  migration,  at  one  season  and  scarcity  at 
another.  Of  this  latter  fact  we  have  a  striking  example  in  the  Con- 
necticut Warbler  iOporornis  agiUs)^  a  bird  so  abundant  in  New  England 
and  elsewhere  in  the  East,  in  the  fall,  that  hundreds  have  been  taken  in 
one  season,  while  it  is  rarely  ever  seen  in  the  spring,  as  at  that  season 
it  appears  to  migrate  inland,  up  the  Mississippi  Valley,  being,  according 
to  accounts,  not  uncommon  at  some  points  during  the  vernal  migration. 

SCOLECOPHAGUS  CYANOCEPHALUS,  (Wagl.)  Cab. 
Bloe-headed  Grackle ;  Brewer's  Blackbird. 

PsarocoUm  cyanocephaluSj  Wagl.,  Isis,  1829,  758. 

Scol0cophagu8  cijanocephalus,  Cab.,  Mu8.  Hein.  i,  1851, 195. — Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  552. — 
Heekm.,  p.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  1859,  pt.  vi,  53.— Coop.  &,  Suckl.,  N.  H.  Wash. 
Ter.  1860,  209.--Hayd.,  Rep.  1862, 170.— Dress.,  Ibis,  1865,  403  (Mat^moras 
aud  San  Antouio,  breeding).— Cass.,  Pr.  Pbila.  Acad.  1866,  413. — CouES,  Pr. 
Pbila.  Acad.  1866,  90  (Arizona,  resident).— Sumich.,  Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  i,  1859, 
553  (plateau  of  Mexico,  abundant). — Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873, 8  (Easteni  Kansas). — 
Stev.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1870,  465.— Merr.,  ibid.  1^72,  687.— Aiken,  Pr. 
Bost.  Soc.  1872,  203  (Wyoming).— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872, 178.— Coues, 
Key,  1872,  160.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  206,  pi.  35,  f.  3. 

ScoUcophagiis  mexicanvs,  Sw.,  Two  Cent,  and  a  Quarter,  1838,  302,  No.  66.— Gray,  Gen. 
of  B.— Bp.,  Cousp.  i,  1850,  432.— Newu.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi,  1857,  86. 

**  Icterus  aneusy  Licht."    {Bp.) 

Quiscalus  breweri,  Aud.,  B.  Am.  vii,  1843,  345,  pi.  492. 

Scolecophagus  **ferrugineu8,"  Hold.,  Pr,  Bost.  Soc.  1872, 203  (error)  (Wyoming, breeding). 

JSab. — United  States,  from  Eastern  Kansas  and  Minnesota  to  the  Pacific.  South  into 
Mexico.  Breeds  throughout  its  United  States  range.  Migratory  from  extremes  cf  its 
range. 

List  of  spedmena. 


19369 

.... 

8.  Fork  Stink.  C. 

$ 

June  14, 1860     G.  H.  Trook . . 

9.00     14.75 

5.00 

lAeutenani  Warrm^s  Expedition, — 5320,  Fort  Randall,  Dakota;  4753-56,  Upper  Mis- 
souri River. 

Later  Expeditions,— 60 Abl-^7f  60721-36,  61070-73,  various  Wyoming  localities;  61710, 
C1731,  Utah ;  62272-73,  Idaho  and  Wyoming. 
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The  habitat  of  this  species  is  observed  to  overlap  that  of  the  preced- 
ing, aloug  the  line  through  Eastern  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  Dakota,  as 
well  as  in  the  country  immediately  along  the  Eed  Eiver.  Prof.  Snow 
states  that  it  is  ^^ quite  common  even  in  Eastern  Kansas;^  and  at  Pem- 
bina, on  the  Red  River,  I  found  it  breeding  abundantly.  Further  south, 
in  Dakota,  I  have  not  observed  it  east  of  Fort  Randall,  where  it  is 
common ;  and  beyond  this,  in  the  Missouri  region,  it  almost  replaces 
the  eastern  species,  which,  however,  reaches,  in  Dakota,  during  the  fall 
migration,  to  about  103°  west  longitude  at  least. 

1  took  a  single  male  bird  at  Fort  Randall,  in  November,  after  all  the 
migrants  had  passed  southward;  but  its  occurrence  was  due,  I  ascer- 
tained, to  an  injury  of  one  wing,  which  kept  it  from  flying  olf  with  the 
rest;  and  I  am  satisfied  that  none  winter  so  far  north  as  this,  though, 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  according  to  Dr.  Cooper,  the  species  is  resident  as 
far  north  as  the  Columbia.  In  Arizona,  at  various  seasons,  and  late  in 
the  fall  in  Southern  California,  I  found  the  birds  in  great  abundance, 
and  enjoyed  excellent  opportunities  of  studying  their  habits. 

This  species  appears  to  leave  both  latitudinal  extremes  of  its  range 
periodically,  and  probably  all  the  individuals  change  their  abode  twice 
a  year;  yet  the  oscillation  of  the  whole  body  is  insuflBcient  to  remove 
them  entirely  from  most  localities,  the  birds  being -simply  more  or  less 
abundant  according  to  season.  Thus  casual  observation  in  Arizona 
would  lead  to  the  belief  that  the  species  was  there  a  winter  visitant 
only,  while  1  am  satisfied  that  they  reside  in  the  Territory.  In  Septem- 
ber and  October  their  ranks  are  recruited  by  constant  arrivals  from  the 
north,  and  they  are  very  abundant  until  the  following  May.  Then  the 
flocks  break  up  5  the  incomplete  migration  ensues,  and  the  remainder 
scatter  about  to  breed.  Unlike  some  Blackbirds,  the  Scolecopliagi  do 
not  breed  in  extensive  communities,  nor  do  they  necessarily  resort  to 
swampy  localities.  Several  pairs,  however,  are  often  attracted  to  the 
same  spot,  and  more  than  one  nest  may  be  found  on  the  same  tree  or 
high  bush.  The  nest  is  placed  in  a  crotch  several  feet  from  the  ground : 
it  is  a  bulky  structure,  like  a  miniature  Crow's  nest,  but  deeper  and 
more  compact.  The  basement  and  outer  wall  is  an  interlacement  of 
short,  crooked  twigs,  matted  with  a  variety  of  softer  materials,  and  may 
rarely  be  plastered  with  mud.  This  substance,  however,  is  not  used 
in  great  quantity,  often  apparently  no  more  than  what  sticks  to  the 
weeds  and  roots.  The  nest  is  finished  inside  with  a  quantity  of  hair, 
rootlets,  &c.  The  eggs  difler  entirely  from  those  of  the  Agelwi^  being 
speckled,  not  streaked,  like  those  of  the  Xantlwcephalus.  They  are 
hardly  distinguishable  from  those  of  the  Rusty  Crackle.  They  vary  in 
number  from  four  to  six,  measuring  an  inch  or  more  by  a  little  over 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  (a  selected  specimen  was  1.05  by  0.78).  They 
are  a  dull,  olivaceous-gray,  sometimes  a  clearer  pale-bluish  or  greenish- 
gray,  thickly  scattered  all  over  with  various  shades  of  brown,  from  quite 
blackish  or  dark  chocolate  to  light  umber.  None  of  the  spots  are  large ; 
they  are  very  irregular  in  outline,  occasionally  quite  linear;  they  vary 
in  number,  sometimes  being  numerous  enough  to  hide  the  ground-color. 
A  nest  of  Brewer's  Blackbird  before  me,  taken  by  Mr.  Allen,  June  24, 
1873,  on  Heart  River,  Dakota,  Was  placed  only  a  few  inches  from  the 
ground.  It  is  large  and  bulky,  with  many  projections  of  the  small 
sticks  which  form  the  exterior,  and  are  mixed  with*  grasses  and  weed- 
stalks  throughout  the  nest.  The  lining  is  distinct,  of  fine,  tortuous 
rootlets^  very  neatly  disposed  in  a  circular  manner.  It  contained  five 
eggs,  with  large  embryos.  The  ground  is  grayish,  but  it  is  everywhere 
so  thickly  mottled,  or  rather  clouded,  with  dull  chocolate-brown  as  to 
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give  the  prevailing  eflfect.  A  specimen  measures  1.19  by  0.80;  the 
shape  is  tumid,  with  an  obtuse  smaller  end. 

Several  kinds  of  Blackbirds  are  abundant  in  Arizona,  but  the  present 
surpasses  them  all  in  numbers,  and  in  its  general  diffusion  plays  the 
part  that  the  Cow-bird  takes  in  the  farms  of  the  Bast,  and  that  the 
Yellow-headed  Blackbird  fulfils  in  the  settlements  on  the  plains.  They 
are  eminently  gregarious  when  not  breeding.  Yet  I  never  saw  such 
countless  numbers  as  those  of  the  Eed-winged  Blackbird  during  its 
migrations.  Troops  of  twenty,  fifty,  or  a  hundred  are  commonly  seen; 
they  have  no  special  fondness  for  watery  places,  but  scour  the  open,  dry 
ground,  and  scatter  among  straggling  pines  and  oaks ;  they  come  fear- 
lessly into  the  clearings  about  houses,  the  traveler's  camp,  and  the 
stock-yards,  gleaning  plentiful  subsistence  from  man's  bounty  or  waste- 
fulness. Much  of  their  time  is  spent  on  the  ground,  rambling  in  hurried, 
eager  search  for  grain  and  insects;  they  generally  run  with  nimble 
steps,  hopping  being  the  exception,  when  they  have  satisfied  their 
hunger,  and  are  moving  leisurely  with  no  particular  object  In  view. 
The  movements  are  all  easy  and  graceful,  the  bird's  trim  form  and 
glossy  color  setting  it  off  to  great  advantage.  At  full  speed  the  head 
is  lowered  and  fixed ;  in  slower  progress  it  is  held  upright,  bobbing  in 
time  with  each  step.  When  a  flock  is  feeding,  they  pass  over  a  good 
deal  of  ground,  without  seeming  to  examine  it  very  closely ;  every  one 
tries  to  keep  ahead  of  the  next,  and  thus  they  scurry  on,  taking  short 
flights  over  ea(*-h  other's  head.  At  the  least  alarm,  the  timid  birds  be- 
take themselves  to  the  nearest  tree,  perching  in  various  attitudes.  A 
favorite  posture,  so  easy  as  to  appear  negligent,  is  with  the  body  held 
nearly  upright,  the  tail  hanging  loosely  straight  down,  while  the  head 
turns  in  various  ways,  with  the  whim  of  the  moment.  When  excited, 
the  bird  often  sits  low  down,  firmly  on  its  legs,  with  elevated  and  wide- 
spread tail,  constantly  flirted,  while  its  watchful  eye  peers  down  through 
the  foliage.  However  compactly  a  flock  may  fly  up  into  a  tree,  they 
generally  scatter  as  they  alight  all  over  the  branches,  so  that  it  is  rarely 
that  more  than  two  or  three  can  be  brought  down  at  a  shot.  On  the 
ground  the  case  is  quite  different;  there  they  often  huddle  so  close  to- 
gether that  the  whole  flock  may  be  decimated.  Their  behavior  in  the 
presence  of  man  is  a  curious  mixture  of  timidity  and  heedlessness ;  they 
come  to  the  very  door-step,  and  yet  a  sudden  movement,  or  a  shout, 
sends  them  affrighted  into  the  nearest  trees.  The  next  moment  they 
begin  to  straggle  back  again,  at  first  singly  or  in  little  squads,  till  the 
more  timid  ones  are  reassured  and  come  streaming  down  together,  when 
the  busy  search  for  food  is  resumed. 

Their  hunger  satisfied  for  the  time,  the  birds  betake  themselves  to 
the  trees,  often  passing  the  whole  period  of  digestion  snugly  ensconced 
in  the  thick  foliage.  Then  their  concert  opens;  and  if  the  music  is 
neither  sweet  nor  soft,  it  is  sprightly,  and  not  disagreeable,  for  it  sug- 
gests the  careless  joviality  and  lazy  good  humor  of  Blackbirds  with 
their  stomachs  full,  and  satisfactory  prospect  of  future  supply.  The 
notes  are  energetic,  rapid,  and  varied,  with  a  peculiar  delivery,  which, 
like  the  yelping  of  the  prairie  wolves,  gives  the  hearer  a  very  exagger- 
ated idea  of  the  number  of  the  performers.  The  usual  note  is  like  the 
sound  of  pebbles  smartly  struck  together,  rapidly  repeated  an  indefinite 
number  of  times ;  it  is  varied  at  irregular  intervals  by  a  long-drawn 
liquid  whistle,  which  has  a  peculiarly  pleasing  effect  in  breaking  the 
monotony  of  the  other  notes,  and  mellowing  the  whole  performance. 
The  ordinary  call-note  is  exactly  between  the  rough  gutteral  ''c/twcft"  of 
the  Redwing  and  the  clear  metallic  ^ehinJc"  of  the  Reed-bird. 

In  the  fall,  when  seeds  of  all  sorts  and  various  insects  are  most  readily 
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procured,  the  birds  grow  fat,  and  furnish  very  good  eating.  They  are 
tender,  like  nearly  all  small  birds,  and  their  flesh  lacks  the  peculiar 
taste  and  odor,  not  entirely  agreeable,  that  that  of  the  Redwing  acquires 
at  the  same  season,  when  the  bird  feeds  mostly  on  wild  oats  (Zizania). 
At  this  season  the  lustre  of  the  plumage  is  obscured,  and  its  uniformity 
interrupted  by  dull  gray  edging  of  the  feathers.  But  even  in  autumn 
some  mules  are  found  nearly  as  richly  clad  as  in  the  spring-time,  and  I 
do  not  think  that  even  the  dullest  colored  females  and  young  are  ever 
80  decidedly  rusty-brown  as  the  Eastern  Grackle.  The  sexes  may  be 
known  by  their  disparity  in  size,  aside  from  the  difference  in  plumage ; 
moreover,  the  eye  of  the  male  is  clear  lemon-yellow,  that  of  the  female 
brown.  The  perfect  male  is  lustrous  greenish-black,  changing  abruptly 
to  purplish  and  violet  on  the  head ;  length,  9i  to  lOJ;  extent,  16  or  17; 
wing,  about  5J;  tail,  4J;  bill,  0.85;  tarsus,  about  IJ.  The  female  only 
averages  9  in  length,  with  an  extent  of  about  15,  and  other  dimensions 
are  correspondingly  smaller  than  those  of  the  male.  She  is  dull  brown- 
ish, blackening  on  the  ba<;k,  wings,  and  tail,  where  there  is  often  a 
greenish  lustre,  and  with  a  pl6mbeous  cast  on  the  under  parts;  the 
head,  neck,  and  breast,  ochrey-brown.  The  female  and  young  are  dis- 
tinguished from  those  of  8*  ferrugineus  with  some  diflQculty,  but  they 
average  larger,  with  the  bill  heavier  at  the  base,  and  are  probably  never 
so  decidedly  rusty-brown. 

Since  the  preceding  was  written,  Mr.  Allen  has  sent  me  an  interesting 
addendum:  "Brewer's  Blackbird  is  one  of  the  most  common  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Icteridw  at  the  western  edge  of  the  plains,  and 
throughout  the  mountains  of  Colorado.  I  found  it  abundant  both  at 
Denver  and  Cheyenne,  and  along  all  the  wooded  streams  southward  to 
Colorado  City.  It  was  also  numerous  at  all  favorable  localities  along 
the  mountain  streams ;  it  occurred  in  large  flocks  in  South  Park,  and 
was  met  with  on  the  Snowy  Range,  even  above  timber-line.  I  met  with 
it  also  at  various  points  in  Southern  Wyoming,  west  of  Cheyenne,  and 
saw  it  in  the  Great  Salt  Lake  Valley,  in  autumn,  in  flocks  of  several 
hundred.  It  is  at  all  times  more  or  less  gregarious,  and  from  its  size, 
color,  and  habits,  might  readily  be  mistaken  at  a  little  distance  for  the 
Purple  Gra<5kle  of  the  East.  The  latter  species,  however,  was  not  seen 
west  of  Middle  Kansas.'' 

Mr.  Trippe  also  furnishes  his  observations  upon  the  species  at  Idaho 
Springs,  Colorado :  "Abundant;  migratory;  breeds.  The  Blue-headed 
Blackbird  arrives  in  Bergen's  Park  early  in  spring,  as  soon  as  the 
marshes  and  wet  meadows  begin  to  thaw.  In  this  park,  as  well  as  in 
all  others  that  I  have  visited,  it  is  very  abundant,  but  only  ventures 
outside  of  these  limits  in  straggling  parties,  foraging  up  and  down  the 
valleys  for  food,  especially  early  in  the  spring  and  late  in  the  fall,  when 
the  supply  has  become  precarious.  In  its  habits  and  actions  it  shows 
more  resemblance  to  the  Crow  Blackbird  than  to  the  Busty.  It  is  very 
social,  and  constantly  in  flocks,  even  in  the  breeding  season  associating 
in  small  parties  on  its  way  to  and  from  its  feeding  grounds.  It  nests 
in  wet  meadows  and  brushy  swamps,  whence  it  makes  excursions  to  the 
neighboring  plowed  fields  and  hills.  The  nest  is  built  late  in  May,  and 
the  female  begins  to  set  early  in  June.  It  is  placed  on  any  dry  spot  in 
the  swamp,  the  centre  of  a  clump  of  bushes  being  preferred,  and  is 
always  on  the  ground.  It  is  large  for  the  size  of  fhe  bird,  neatly  con- 
structed of  weeds,  grass,  and  bark,  and  smoothly  lined  with  rootlets, 
fine  bark,  and  hair.  The  eggs  are  five,  of  a  pale  bluish-green^  very 
thickly  splashed  and  speckled  with  pale  chocolate-brown.  Late  m  fall 
this  bird  leaves  the  mountains,  and  gathers  in  large  flocks  on  the 
plains." 
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QUISOALXJS  PURPUREUS,  (Bart.)  Licht. 
Purple  firaekle;  €row  Blackbird. 

a.  purpureus. 

Gracula  qtmoaU,  Linn.,  Syst  Nat.  i,  1758, 109;  1766, 165.— Gm.,  i,  1788,  397.— Lath., 
Ind.  Orn.  i,  1790, 191.— WiLS.,  iii,  1811,  44,  pi.  21,  f.  4. 

Ckalcophanes  quiacaluSf  Wagl.,  Syst.  Av.  1827. — Cab.,  Mus.  Hein.  i,  1851,  196. 

Gracula  putyurea,  Bart.,  Trav.  in  Florida,  1791,  290. 

Quiscalus  purpureus,  Licht. — Gray.— Woodh.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853,  79. — Cass.,  Pr.  Phila. 
Acad.  1866,  403.— RiDGW..  ibid,  1869,  133.— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871,  291 
(includes  several  species);  iii,  1872,  178. — Coues,  Key.  1872,  160,  fig.  102;  pL 
5,  figs.  1.  3,  4,  5.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  214,  215,  pi.  37,  f.  1. 

QuUcalus  versicotaTj  Vieill.,  Nouv.  Diet,  xxviii,  1819,  488 ;  Gsu.  Ois.  i,  171,  pi.  108. — 
Bp..  Obs.  Wils.  1824,  No.  45 ;  Am.  Orn.  i,  1825,  45,  pi.  5,  f.  1 ;  Syn.  1828,  54 ; 
List,  1838,  38;  Consp.  i,  1850, 424.— Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,485.— Nltt., 
Man.  i,  ia32, 194.— Aud.,  Orn.  Biog.  i,  1831,  35;  v,  1839,  481;  pi.  7;  Syn.  1839, 
146;  B.  Am.  iv,  1842,  58,  pi.  221.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  555.— Hayd.,  Rep.  1862, 
170.— Trippe,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  vi,  1871,  187.— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  8. 

(f)  Oriolus  ludovicianm  et  hudsomuSf  Gm.,  i,  1788,  387. 

*'  iStumus  quiscaluSf  Daudin." 

Gracula  harUa,  Ord,  Journ.  Phila.  Acad,  i,  1818,  253. 

Quiscalus  niiensy  Licht.,  Vera.  Doubl.  1823, 18,  No.  164  (et  "fulgida,  Licht.") 

Quiscalm  2)urpuratuSf  Sw.,  Lardner's  Cycl.  1838,  299. 

Vhaloophanea  purpuratus,  Cab.,  Mus.  Hein.  1851, 196. 

b.  ceneus. 

Qtiiscalus  osneusy  Ridgw.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1869, 134  {of.  Aud.,  pi.  7;  Coues,  Key,  161). 
Quiscalus  purpureuft  var.  ceneuSf  B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A,  B.  ii,  1874,  218. 

c.  aglwm. 

Quiscalus  lariim,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  556,  pi.  32  {an  audi). 

Quiscalua  aglama^  Bd.,  Am.  Journ.  Sci.  1366,  84.— Cass.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  404.— 

Ridgw.,  ibid,  1869, 135. 
Quiscalm  purpureus  var.  aglwus,  Coues,  Key,  1872,  161,  pi.  5,  figs.  2,  6.— B.  B.  &  R., 

N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  221,  pi.  37,  f.  2. 
(For  other  probable  synonvms  of  this  species,  and  names  of  local  races,  see  Sw., 
Lardner's  Cycl.  299,  300,  355 ;  Cass.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  404  et  aeq. ;  Allen,  Bull.  M. 
C.  Z.  ii,  1871,  291.) 

Hah. — North  America,  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  North  to  Labrador,  Hudson's 
Bay,  and  the  Saskatchewan.  Breeds  throughout  its  range.  Winters  in  the  Southern 
States.    Var.  aglceus  from  Southern  Florida. 

Lieutenant  Warren's  Expedition.— 4761,  Big  Nemaha;  4766,  4762,  4758,  4760,  4767,  Bald 
Island,  Missouri  River. 

The  Crow  Blackbird  has  lately  been  traced  west  to  the  Rocky  Mount- 
atns ;  it  is  abundant  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Missouri  region.  It  has 
been  several  times  accredited  to  California,  but  the  evidence  remains 
insuflficieut.  The  variety  emeus  is  very  abundant  along  the  Red  River 
of  the  North,  breeding  in  hollows  of  trees,  and  later  in  the  season  I 
have  found  it  far  west  on  the  Mouse  River,  in  the  same  latitude. 

Mr.  Thomas  T.  Gentry  sends  me  the  following  paragraph :  "  This 
familiar  bird  reaches  the  latitude  of  Philadelphia,  usually  about  the 
middle  of  March.  As  I  write  (March  21),  many  small  flocks  may  be 
seen  in  various  directions,  fluttering  and  chattering  among  the  trees. 
Nest-building  has  been  observed  even  as  early  as  March  15 ;  but  then 
only  in  sheltered  situations,  such  as  the  south  slopes  of  a  hill.  Here 
the  nests  are  built  chiefly  in  the  branches  of  coniferous  trees.  Usually, 
but  one  brood  is  reared  each  season,  but  I  have  observed  instances  of  a 
second  brood,  when  the  season  has  been  unusually  propitious.  In  such 
cases  the  first  batch  of  young  appeared  in  April,  the  other  in  July. 
Though  sometimes  annoying  to  the  agriculturist  by  its  mischief  in  the 
coru-tields,  this  bird  has  nevertheless  some  good  qualities  recommend- 
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ing  it  to  favor.  It  is  obviously  of  great  service  iu  the  destruction  of 
iusects.  But  It  has  one  very  bad  trait,  perhaps  not  generally  known. 
Like  the  Crow,  a  not  distant  relative,  it  is  fond  of  birds'  eggs  and  ten- 
der nestlings,  and  it  destroys  a  great  many,  particularly  Robins.  Cow- 
ardlike  it  lurks  about  the  Robin's  vicinity  until  the  parents  are  away, 
when  it  pounces  on  the  nest,  seizes  an  egg  or  a  young  one,  and  hastily 
retreats.  But  wary  and  vigilant  as  it  is,  sometimes  it  is  caught  in  the 
act,  and  forced  to  seek  safety  by  rapid  flight  from  the  impetuous  attacks 
of  the  owners.  I  had  been  aware  of  its  fondness  for  eggs  for  several 
years,  but  only  lately  learned  of  this  carnivorous  propensity,  which  is 
doubtless  the  natural  outgrowth  of  its  habit  of  sucking  eggs."  About 
Washington,  the  present  year  (1874),  the  Grackles  appeared  in  consider- 
able  number  early  in  March,  frequenting  the  various  parks  of  the  city 
with  Robins,  Bluebirds,  Red-wings,  and  other  early  arrivals. 

The  following  (the  odI^  additiooal  North  American  species  of  Quiscalua)^  has  not 
been  found  in  the  Missoari  region :  *^ 

QuiscALUS  MAJOR,  Vieill, 

a.  major. 

Graoula  haritaj  Wils.,  Ind.  Am.  Orn.  vi,  1812. 

Qui8calu8  harituSf  Peab.,  Rep.  Orn.  Mass.  1839,  285  (Massachusetts ;  probably  a  mis- 
take).— LiNSL.,  Am.  Journ.  xliv,  1843,  260  (Connecticut ;  probably  a  mistake). 

Gracula  quiscala,  Ord,  Journ.  Phila.  Acad,  i,  1818,  253. 

Quiscalus  major,  Vieill.,  Nouv.  Diet,  xxviii,  1819,  487.— Bp.,  Am.  Oru.  iv,  1825,  35,  pi. 
4;  List,  1838,  28;  Consp.  i,  1850,  424.— Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1832,  192.— Aud.,  Orn. 
Biog.  ii,  1834,  504 ;  v,  1838,  480;  pi.  187;  Syn.  1839,  146;  B.  Am.  iv,  1842,  52, 
pi.  220.— Bd.,  B.  N.  a.  1858,  555.— Dress.,  Ibis,  1865,  494  (Texas).-  Cass.,  Pr. 
Phila.  Acad.  1866,  409.— Allen,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iv,  1864,  85  (Massachusetts; 
*  •  probably  a  mistake).— CoueS,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1868,  2^6  (New  England ;  prob- 

ably a  mistake).— AU.EN,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871,  295  (Florida).— Coles,  Pr. 
Bost.  Soc.  xii,  1868,  117  (South  Carolina).— Coues,  Ibis,  1870,  367  (biogra- 
phy).— Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1871,  25  (North  Carolina). — Coues,  Key,  1872, 
16(».-CouES,  Check-list,  1874,  No.  224.— B.  B.  &  E.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  222,  pi. 
36,  f.  3,  4. 

Chalcophanes  major,  Temm.,  Cab.  Mus.  Heln.  1851, 96. 

b.  macrourua, 

Quiacalud  macrourus,  Sw.,  An.  in  Men.  1838,  299,  f.  51».— ScL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1856,  300  (Cor- 
dova); Ibis,  i,  1859,  20  (Guatemala)  ;  Vnd.  ii,  1860, 112  (Honduras).— Bd.,  B.N. 
A.  1858,  554';  1860,  554,  pi.  58;  Mex.  B.  Surv.  ii,  1859,  Birds,  20,  jjI.  20.-Cass., 
Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1860,  138  ( Cart hagena).- Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  Ix,  1861,  82  (Costa 
Rica). — Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  viii,  181  (Nicaragua) ;  ibid,  ix,  104  (Costa  Rica). — 
Dress.,  Ibis,  1865,  493  (Texas).— Cass.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1867,  410  (critical).— 
SuMiCH.,  Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  i,  1869,  553  (Vera  Cruz).— Coues,  Key,  ltf72,  160,  tig. 
159. 

Chalcophanes  macrourus,  Cab.,  Mus.  Hein.  i,  1851, 196. 

Quiscalus  major  var.  macrourus,  B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  225,  pi.  36,  f.  1,  2. 

^a&.— The  typical  form  along  the  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coast,  from  the  Carolinas 
to  Texas ;  not  authentic  in  New  England.  Var.  macrourua  from  Texas  south  into  Cen- 
tral America. 

Family  CORVID JE  :  Crows,  etc. 

Subfamily  Corvine  :  Ravens  and  Crows. 

COEVUS  CORAX,  Linn. 

RaTeD. 


Corvua  coraxy  Linn.,  auctornm;  Planches  Enlum.  495. — Naum.,  Vog.  pi.  53.— Gould, 
B.  E.  pi.  220.— SciiL.,  Not.  sur  Corv,  pi.  1.— Wils.,  Am.  Orn.  ix,  1625,  i:5G,  pi. 
^      ^       -^     ^ ,  1830, 270,  pi.  24.-SW.  " 

202.— Aud.,  Cm.  Biog. 
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1834,  476,  pi.  101 ;  Syn.  1839,  150 :  B.  Am.  iv,  1843.  78,  pi.  224.— GiR.,  B.  L.  I. 
1844, 149.— Bp.,  Consp.  i,  1850,  387.— WooDH.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853,  78.— Hebrm., 
P.  R.  R.  Rep.  X,  1859,  pt.  vi,  54.— Allen,  Mem.  Boat.  Soc.  i,  1868, 525  (Indiana)  j 
Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  ill,  1872,  178.— F1N8CH,  Abh.  Nat.  iii,  1872,  40  (Alaska). 

dn'vuB  var.  ferraneis,  Brunn.  ;  C,  leucomelasj  Waql.  ;  C  leucophcdus,  Vieill.,  Gal.  Oia. 
pi.  100  (individuals  streaked  with  white). 

Corvus  (xyrax  var.  lxttorali8,  HolbOll,  Kroyer's  Tidskrift,  iv,  1843,  390  (Greenland  and 
Labrador). 

Corvus  carax  (var  f),  Coues,  Key,  1872, 162. 

Conma  corax  var.  oamivcrus,  B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  234,  pi.  37,  f.  6. 

Corvus  maximusy  Scop.,  Ann.  i,  34,  No.  45. 

Corvus  clericusy  Sparrm.,  Mus.  Carls,  pi.  2. 

Corvus  major f  Vieill.,  et  C.  mantanus,  TEBfM. ;  Lk  Vaill.,  Ois.  Afr.  pi.  61.— Bp.,  Consp. 
i,  1850,  387  (sp.  apocrypha), 

Corvus  oarnivorttSj  Bart.,  Trav.  Fla.  1793,  290.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  560.— Coop.  & 
'  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860,  210,  pi.  21.— Wheat.,  Ohio  Agric.  Rep.  I860.— 
,  C01TE8,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1861,  225  (Labrador) ;  ibid,  1866,  91  (Arizona).— 
Hayd.,  Rep.  1862,  70.— Lord,  Pr.  Roy.  Arty.  Inst,  iv,  1864, 121  (British  Colum- 
bia.—Dress.,  Ibis,  1865,  494  (Texas).— Dall  &  Bann.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad.  1869, 
285  (Alaska).— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  282.— Stev.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1870, 
465 ;  and  of  most  late  American  writers. 

Corvus  cacalotl,  Wagl.,  Isis,  1831.  527  (Mexico).— Bp.,  P.  Z.  8.  1837,  115;   Consp.  i, 

1850,  387.- Maxim.,  Reise,  ii,  1841,  289.— Maxim.,  J.  f.  0. 1858, 195.— Newb., 

P.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi,  1857,  82.— Kenx.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  1859.  pt.  iv,  31,  pi.  20.— 

Bd.,  B.  N.  a.  1858,  563.— ScL.,  Ibis,  i,  1859,  21  (Guatemala).— StTtfiCH.,  Mem. 

*     Bost.  Soc.  i,  1869,  553  (Vera  Cruz). 

Corvus  sinuatus,  Wagl.,  Isis,  1829,  748  (Mexico). 

Corvus  catototlj  Bp.,  Corap.  List,  1838,  28. 

CorvMS  nohilis,  Gould,  P.  Z.  S.  1837,  79.— Bp.,  Consp.  1, 1850,  386  (Mexico). 

Corvus  **  splendenSf  Gould,"  Bp.,  P.  Z.  S.  1837, 115  (error).   Not  of  Vieill. 

Corvus  lugubriSy  Agas.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  ii,  1846, 188. 

"  Corvus  thibetanuSf  Hodgs.*' 

"  Corvus  vodfeniSy  Cab." 
Gray's  Hand-list,  Nos.  6181-84,  and  6189-90. 

Hab.—ln  North  America,  generally  distributed.  Throughout  British  America. 
Everywhere  in  United  States  west  of  the  Mississippi  (according  to  AikeHj  Am.  Nat. 
vii,  16,  the  Ravens  of  Colorado  are  chiefly  C  cryptoUucus).  Rare,  of  wanting  in  diflfer- 
ent  parts  of  Eastern  United  States.  On  the  Atlantic  coast,  regularly  south  to  Maine, 
where  it  nests  {Boardman) ;  rarely  to  Southern  New  England,  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
and  New  Jersey.  Formerly  breeding  in  Middle  States  and  mountainous  parts  of  South 
Carolina  (i^ti^udon).  Kentucky  (Audubon).  Ohio  ( IF/t^a^cm).  Indiana  (jGTaj^fmm^  ;  for- 
merly numerous,  became  exceedingly  rare  in  1856).  Not  found  in  the  Gulf  States,  ex- 
cepting Texas.  South  into  Mexico  (  C.  "  cacalotl,"  "  sinuaius,^^ "  splendeus/*  and  "  nobilis  "). 
Guatemala. 

List  of  specimens. 


19300 

202 

Loc.  not  given . 

.... 

F.V.Hayden. 

25.00 

47.00 

16.00 

Lieutenant  Wairen^s  Expedition. —blQG,  Fort  Randall,  Dakota;  4546,  source  Little 
Missouri  River ;  UEau  qui  court ;  5787,  Fort  Pierre. 

Later  Expeditions.^M^lGf  60813,  Wyoming. 

It  is  impossible  to  distinguish  our  Raven  specifically  firom  the  European,  and  the 
grounds  for  separating  even  a  C.  corax  var.  camivorus  are  very  slight.  The  American 
bird  may  average  a  trifle  larger,  with  a  correspondingly  more  robust  bill^  but  the 
difierence  in  these  respects  is  entirely  within  the  normal  individual  variability  of  the 
bird,  being  equaled  if  not  exceeded  among  specimens  from  each  country.  As  to  the 
Raven  of  Mexico,  described  aA  distinct  under  a  varietur  of  names,  it  appears  to  be 
somewhat  more  richly  iridescent,  as  a  consequence  of  its  subtropical  habitat ;  from 
the  same  circumstances,  the  bill  and  feet  may  average  relatively  larger. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  mention  particular  localities  in  the  West,  where  the  Raven  is 
more  or  less  numerous ;  it  is  so  generally  distributed,  that  its  great  abundance,  scar- 
city, or  absence  at  various  points  merely  represent  incidents  in  the  career  of  individ- 
uals, drawn  toge^er  by  abundance  of  food  or  other  favoring  circumstances,  and  dis- 
gersed  under  oppoaite  conditions.  In  fact,  the  restriction  of  its  range  in  the  United 
tates  is  probably  reducible  to  a  fortuitous  matter,  since  this  bird.  Tike  some  others, 
sooner  or  later  finds  the  advance  of  civilization  unsupportable,  and  retires  to  regions 
more  congenial  to  its  wild  and  wary  nature. 
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CORVUS  CRYPTOLEUCUS,  Couch. 
White-necked  RaveD. 

Corvus  CTifptoleucus,  Coven,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad,  vii,  1854,  66  (Tamaolipas).— Bd.,  B.  N.  A. 
1858,  565;  Mex.  B.  Surv.  ii,  pt.  ii,  ia59,  Birds,  p.  20.— Coop.,  B.  Cal  i,  1870, 
284.— Dress.,  Ibis,  1865,  494  (Eagle  Pass,  Texas).- Couks,  Key,  1872,  162.— 
Aiken,  Am.  Nat.  vii,  1873,  16  (Cheyenne,  Wyo.  Ter.).— Aiken,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc. 
1872,  203  ("  very  common  along  the  base  of  the  mountains").— B.  B.  &  R.,  N. 
A.  B.  ii,  1874,  242. 

Hob. — Texas,  New  Mexico,  and  Arizona.  North  to  Colorado  and  Wyoming.  Sonth 
into  Mexico.  Said  to  be  abundant  on  the  Llano  Estacado.  •  Found  near  Tucson,  Ari- 
zona, by  Lieutenant  Bendire  (epiaU) 

The  known  range  of  tfeis  species  has  been  lately  extended  by  Mr.  C. 
E.  Aiken,  who  found  it  near  Cheyenne ;  this  brings  it  within  the  region 
of  the  Missouri.  Its  peculiar  character,  of  snowy-white  bases  of  the 
cervical  feathers,  has  not  been  observed  in  any  other  of  the  North 
American  Corvi^  but  it  occurs  in  a  number  of  extralimital  si>ecles.  It 
is  described  as  being  considerably  smaller  than  the  Common  Raven,  and 
otherwise  different ;  but  its  relationship  to  some  of  its  allies  might  per- 
haps be  profitably  investigated.  In  our  Raven  and  Crows  the  bases  of 
the  neck-feathers  are  plumbeous  gray.  The  eggs  of  the  White-necked 
Raven  are  said  to  resemble  those  of  the  Common  Raven,  but  to  be  paler, 
and,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  smaller. 

Mr.  Trippe  writes  me.  that  in  Colorado  the  White-necked  Raven  "is 
abundant  along  the  edge  of  the  plains  in  winter;  not  common  in  the 
mo  untains ;  not  observed  during  spring  and  summer.  I  did  not  succeed 
in  taking  any  specimens  of  this  bird,  but  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  the 
White-necked  Raven.  It  is  called  *'  Crow  "  by  the  inhabitants,  to  distin- 
guish it  from  the  Raven  proper.  Its  croak  is  different  from  that  of  the 
Eastern  Crow, "being  much  harsher;  in  flight  and  actions  it  iQ  very  simi- 
lar to  that  bird.  1  have  seen  this  species,  one  hundred  miles  or  more 
east  of  the  mountains,  feeding  on  dead  buffalo." 

CORVUS  AMERICANUS,  And. 

Common  Crow. 

« 

a.  americanus. 

Corvus  corotiCy  Wils.,  Am.  Om.  iv,  1811, 79,  pi.  25,  f.  3.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828, 56.— Sw.  &  Rich. 
F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  291.— Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1H32,  209. 

Corvue  americanus,  AuD.,  Om.  Biog.  ii,  ltt34,  317;  v,  1839;  477;  pi.  156;  Syn.  1839, 
156 ;  B.  Am.  iv,  1842,  87,  pi.  225.— Bp.,  List,  1838,  29  ;  Conep.  i,  1^50,  3a5.— 
Ntjtt.,  Man.  i,  2d  ed.  1840,  221.— Maxim.,  Reise,  i,  1839, 140 ;  J.  f.  O.  vi,  1858, 
198.— GiR.,  B.  L.  I.  1844, 151.— Newb.,  P.  R.  R.Rep.  vi,  1857,  82.— Bd.,  B.N.  A. 
1858,  566.— Heerm.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  1859,  vi,  54.— Dress.,  Ibis,  1865,  494 
(Texaa).— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860,  211,  pi.  23.— Coues,  Pr. 
Phila.  Acad.  1861,  226  (Labrador).— Stev.,  U.  8.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1870,  465.— 
Allen,  BnU.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872, 178.— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  8.— Hold.,  Pr.Bost. 
Soc.  1872,  203  (Wyominff)— Coues,  Key,  1872,  162.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii, 
1874,  243,  pi.  37,  f.  5 ;  and  of  authors  generally. 

bf  caurinus. 

Corvue  caurinusy  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  569.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860,  24,^  pi. 
24.— Dall  &  Bann.,  Tt.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  286.— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  285.— 
FiNSCH,  Abh.  Nat.  iii,  1872,  41.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  248. 

CorvHs  americanua  var.  oaurinus,  Coues,  Key,  1872,  163. 

c.  floridunus, 

CorvuB  americanus  var.  floridanus,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 568.— Coues,  Key,  1872, 163.— B.  B. 
«&  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  247. 
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Hah. — ^Temperate  North  America  (to  55°,  Richard8on)f  excepting,  probably,  most  of 
the  high  central  plains  and  the  Southern  Rocky  Monntains,  where  tlie  Raven  abounds. 
Var.  oaurinu8  along  the  Pacific  coast,  from  Sitka  to  Lower  California.  Var.  floridanus 
is  a  larger-billed  strain  from  Southern  Florida. 

Lieutenant  Warren^a  Expedition, — 5188,  mouth  of  Powder  River;  5189-91,  Fort  Union, 
Dakota ;  5192,  Vermilion  River. 

Later  ExpeditUms,^60i6ly  La  Bont^  Creek,  Wyoming. 

The  Corvus  caurinus  is  probably  not  specifically  distinct,  but  may  represent  a  littoral 
variety,  distinguished  by  its  smaller  size,  and  some  particular  mode  of  life,  circum- 
stances probably  mutually  explanatory.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  reco^ize  ^^florida- 
nu8  "  by  name,  since  it  merely  illustrates  the  usual  relative  increase  in  size  of  the  bill 
and  feet  shown  by  birds  of  corresponding  latitudes. 

.  Althongh  apparently  rare  or  quite  wanting  in  a  great  part  of  the 
West,  in  the  interior,  as  above  indicated,  the  Crow  occurs  along  the 
whole  Missouri  River.  It  is  associated  in  most  places  with  the  Raven, 
but  in  general  their  numbers  are  reciprocal.  The  Raven  spreads  more 
over  the  plains,  while  the  Crow  is  more  partial  to  the  wooded  river- 
bottoms  and  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  water-courses.  At  Fort 
Randall,  where  the  Raven  is  comparatively  rare,  the  Crow  is  common 
and  resident.  I  found  many  Crows  along  Mouse  River,  in  Northern 
Dakota,  but  no  Ravens.  I  never  saw  a  single  Crow  in  Colorado,  New 
Mexico,  or  Arizona,  where  the  Raven  was  my  constant  companion  dur- 
ing all  my  journeying  and  residence. 

The  Fish  Crow,  which  is  not  found  in  the  Missouri  region,  has  the  following  syno- 
nymy : 

CoRVUS  06SWRAGU8,  WiUon, 

Corvm  088ifragus,  WiLS.,  Am.  Orn.  v,  1812,  27,  pi.  37,  f.  2,— Bp.,  Obs.  Wils.  1825,  No. 
39;  Syii.  182«,  57;  List,  183H,  27;  Consp.  i,  1850,  385.--Wagl.,  Syst.  Av.  1827, 
Corvus  No.  12.— NUTT.,  Man.  i,  1832,  216.— AuD.,  Orn.  Biog.  ii,  1834,268;  v, 
18:59,  479;  pi.  146;  Syn.  ia39,  151;  B.  Am.  iv,  1842,  94,  pi.  226.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A. 
1858,  571 ;  1860,  571,  pi.  67,  f.  2.— CoUES  &  Prent.,  Smiths.  Rep.  1861,  414 
(Washington,  D.  C,  common). — Aixkn,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iv,  1864,  85  (Southern 
New  England,  occasional). — CoUES,  ibid,  v,  1868, 286  (the  same). — Lawr.,  Ann. 
Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866,  289  (New  York).— Coues,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xii,  1888, 117 
(South  Carolina).— TURNB.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  26.— CoUES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1871, 
26  (North  Carolina).— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871,  297  (Florida).— CouES, 
Key,  1872,  162.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  251,  pi.  37,  f.  7. 

Hob. — Coast  of  the  United  States,  from  New  England  to  Florida. 

PICICORVUS  COLUMBIANUS,  (WUa.)  Bp. 
Clarke's  Crow ;  American  Nutcracker. 

Corvus  columUanus,  Wils.,  Ara.  Om.  iii,  1811,  29,  pi.  20,  f.  2.— Bp.,  Obs.  Wils.  1825,  No. 
38 ;  Syn.  1828,  57.— Nutt.,  Man.  Om.  i,  1832,  218. 

Kudjraga  columhiana^  AUD.,  Om.  Biog.  iv,  1838,  459,  pi.  362 :  Syn.  1839, 156 ;  B.  Am.  iv, 
1842, 127,  pi.  235.— Bp.,  List,  1838,  28.— Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1840,  251. 

Nudfraga  {Pidcorvus)  columbianaf  Gray,  Hand-list,  ii,  1870,  9,  No.  6165. 

Ficicorvus  columbianus,  Bp.,  Consp.  i,  1850,  384.— Newb.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi,  ia57,  pt.  iv, 
83.— Bd.,  B.  N.  a.  1858.  573,  925.— Kenn.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  1859,  pt.  iv,  32.— 
Coop  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860,  212.— Hayd.,  Rep.  1862,  171  (to  Fort 
Laramie).— CoUES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  91.— Lord,  Pr.  Roy.  Arty.  Inst,  iv, 
121  (British  Columhia);  Nat.' in  Vancouver  (breeding  near  Fort  Colville). — 
Dall  &  Bann.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  286  (Sitka).— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870, 
289.— Stev.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1870, 465.— CouES,  Ibis,  1872, 52  ( biojrraphv).— 
Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872, 178.— Hold.-Aiken.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1872, 2U3  (Wy- 
oming).—Coues,  Key,  1872, 162,  fig.  104.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  255,  pi. 
38,  f.  4. 

^^Corvus  megoni/x,  Wagl.** — (Gray.) 

Hah, — Chiefly  the  coniferous  belt  of  the  West,  in  mountainous  regions,  from  about 
8.000  feet  up  to  the  highest  peaks.  North  to  Sitka  (Bischoff)-  Northeast  to  Milk  River, 
Montana  (2(X)  miles  east  of  Rocky  Mountains.,  lat.  about  49^,  Suckley),    East  to  Fort 
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Kearney  (Nebraska,  long.  99°  6'  W.  Greenwich,  Choper).  Sontb  on  high  lands  to  Mexico  T 
(to  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico,  Kennerhj :  Fort  Whipple,  Arizona,  Couea ;  Fort  Tejon, 
California,  Xantua),    Found  breediug  at  Fort  ColviUo,  Washington  Territory  {Lord), 


List  of  specimmi 

, 

19291 
19292 
19293 
19294 

37 
38 
32 

Grosventres  R. . 
......  do  ....... 

^ 

June  2, 1860 
do 

F.V.Hayden. 
do 

12.25 
11.50 

16.50 
20.50 
17.50 

7.50 
6.75 
6.75 

Mud  River 

Popoagie  Creek. 

T 

May  30, 1860 
May  20,  1860 

do 

G.  H.  Trook.. 

Lieutenant  WarretCs  -Erpeditton.— 8870-74,  Black  HiHs,  Dakota ;  8875,  Rawhide  Peak, 
Wyoming. 

Later  £jrpedt«<ww.— 54317-19,  Wyoming ;  59856-9,  Colorado ;  60817-18,  Pacific  Creek, 
Wyoming ;  61087,  Green  Itiver ;  11159  {young),  Wyoming. 

The  range  of  this  species  is  nearly  coincident  with  tlie  zone  of  conif- 
erous vegetation  in  the  West.  It  rarely  descends  below  aa  altitude  of 
3,000  feet,  and  has  been  observed  on  peaks  10,000  feet  high.  A  hardy 
bird,  finding  its  food  at  all  seasons,  Clarke's  Grow  is  not  a  true 
migrant ;  that  is  to  say,  it  does  not  move  north  and  south  at  regular 
periods.  But  the  individuals  are  never  thoroughly  localized :  they  are 
restless  birds^  scurrying  continually  among  the  mountains.  The  nearest 
approach  to  a  regular  movement  appears  to  be  their  flying  down  mount- 
ains in  severe  weather,  and  returning  to  the  more  elevated  situations 
to  breed.  This  seems  to  be  the  case,  at  any  rate,  in  latitudes  from  45° 
southward,  although  they  nest  quite  low  down  in  more  northern  situa- 
tions. Thus,  at  Fort  Whipple,  near  35©  30',  and  4,000  or  5,000  feet  high, 
I  never  saw  them  in  summer ;  but  they  were  irregularly  common  from 
October  to  March,  and  I  have  no  doubt  they  breed  in  the  neighboring 
San  Francisco  Mountains.  T  have  never  seen  the  nest  or  eggs.  Mr.  J. 
K.  Lord,  who  found  the  bird  in  immense  flocks,  in  May,  near  Fort  Col- 
ville,  and  subsequently  breeding  there,  states  that  a  nest  was  placed  in 
the  top  of  a  piue,  200  feet  high  ;  *'it  was  composed  of  fir-twigs,  bark, 
leaves  of  pine,  and  fine  root-fibres,  with  some  moss  and  gray  lichen — 
very  large  and  shallow.'' 

Like  others  of  this  omnivorous  family,  Clarke's  Crow  is  an  indiscrim- 
inate feeder  upon  vegetable  substances,  giving  preference,  however,  to 
the  seeds  of  the  pine,  berries  of  the  cedar,  and  acorns.  Prying  into  a 
pine-cone  with  its  long  and  peculiarly-shaped  beak,  it  gouges  out  the 
seeds,  often  hanging,  while  thus  engaged,  head  downward,  like  a 
Thistle-bird  swing  under  the  globular  araent  of  a  button-wood.  It  also 
eats  insects  of  various  kinds,  and  has  been  observed  pecking  at  dead 
bark  to  obtain  them,  and  making  short  sallies  in  the  air  for  the  same 
purpose,  like  a  Woodpecker.  It  sometimes  descends  to  the  ground  in 
search  of  food,  walking  easily  and  firmly,  like  a  true  Crow ;  but  we  may 
infer,  from  the  length  and  sharpness  of  its  claws,  that  it  does  not  spend 
much  of  its  time  on  the  ground. 

According  to  my  observations,  made  at  all  seasons,  excepting  during 
the  breeding  time,  Clarke's  Crow  is  decidedly  a  gregarious  bird.  Flocks 
of  fifty  or  a  hundred  are  oftener  witnessed  than  single  birds,  and  Mr. 
Lord  speaks  of  their  appearance  "  by  thousands."  They  are  very  noisy 
birds,  uttering  a  harsh,  discordant  scream  of  great  volume  and  pene- 
tration, and  extremely  wary,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  like  most 
of  the  larger  Gorvi.  The  ordinary  flight  is  rapid,  straight,  and  steady, 
accomplished  by  regular  and  vigorous  wing-beats;  but  when  flying 
only  from  tree  to  tree,  the  birds  swing  themselves  in  an  undulatory 
course,  with  the  wings  alternat-ely  spread  and  nearly  closed,  much  in. 
the  manner  of  the  Woodpeckers. 
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The  following  interesting  passages  occur  in  Mr.  Trippe's  Manuscripts : 
*'At  Idaho  Springs,  in  Colomdo,  Clarke's  Crow  is  by  no  means  rare; 
nearly,  or  quite,  resident ;  breeds.  Bight  or  ten  years  ago,  as  I  have 
been  informed  by  old  residents,  this  bird  was  exceedingly  numerous, 
and  during  winter,  very  tame  and  bold,  approaching  close  to  th^  cabins 
and  homes  of  the  settlers,  and  devouring  everything  left  exposed  to 
its  voracity.  At  present  it  is  seldom  seen  in  numbers;  but  singly,  or 
in  small  parties,  is  not  uncommon  from  about  9,()00  feet  up  to  timber- 
line  during  the  warmer  months,  descending  to  the  lower  valleys,  and 
probably  to  the  foot-hills,  during  the  depth  of  winter,  a  few  remaining 
in  the  county  throughout  the  year.  As  soon  as  the  weather  has  com- 
menced to  moderate  a  little,  they  begin  ascending  again,  working  up- 
ward in  advance  of  all  other  birds. 

"The  habits  of  Clarke's  Crow  are  well  indicated  by  its  name,  for  they 
are  a  compound  of  those  of  the  Woodpecker  and  Crow.  At  times  it 
will  alight  on  a  dead  limb,  and  hammer  it  precisely  as  a  Woodpecker 
does,  the  loud  rattling  being  audible  at  a  great  distance ;  at  others,  its 
actions  are  so  similar  to  that  of  a  Crow,  that  one  might  readily  mistake 
it  tor  a  smaller  si>ecies  of  that  bird  were  it  not  for  its  colors.  It  fre- 
quently alights  on  the  top  of  a  tree,  and  utters  its  hoarse  notes  to  call 
or  alarm  its  companions,  constantly  looking  around  in  every  direction 
to  detect  any  approaching  danger,  just  as  the  Crow  is  in  the  habit  of 
doing.  It  is  rather  a  shy  bird  than  otherwise,  yet  not  so  wild  but  that 
it  may  be  shot  by  using  a  little  caution  in  approaching  it.  Its  flight  is 
bold  and  strong,  with  rather  quick  and  rapid  strokes,  like  the  Blue 
Jay's ;  at  times,  after  flying  a  little  way  from  its  perch,  it  will  sail  ou 
its  wings  in  a  wide  circle,  returning  to  the  same  tree.  Near  timber- 
line  I  have  seen  dozens  of  them  all  performing  this  mancauvre  together,, 
sometimes  flying  hundreds  of  feet  above  the  trees  and  returning  to  them. 
Tvben  tired*  It  occasionally  visits  the  slaughter-houses,  and,  like  a  true 
Crow,  seems  to  be  quite  omnivoroiiB^  eramiuing  its  hungry  maw  with 
everything  that  will  satisfy  its  voracious  appetite.  In  spring,  when 
other  food  is  scarce,  it  even  attacks  the  cones  and  buds  of  Flnus. ponder- 
osa  and  P.  eontorta;  and  nothing  seems  to  come  amiss.  A  tame  one 
which  I  saw  preferred  raw  meat,  but  ate  anything  given  to  it  with  ap- 
parent relish. 

*' Clarke's  Crow  probably  breeds  very  early,  as  young  birda  are- able 
to  fly  in  the  middle  of  May ;  its  nest,  however,  I  was  never  aWe  to  And,, 
nor  even  gain  any  idea  of  where  it  is  placed.  The  young  are  cared  for 
by  the  parents  a  short  time  after  leaving  the  nest,  and  are  then  left  to 
shift  for  themselves — hence,  as  the  first  broo<l  is  hatched  so.  early,  they 
may  raise  a  second  ;  but  I  never  saw  any  young  birds  after  the  latter 
part  of  June,  and  ain  inclined  to  think,  therefore,  that  they  raise  but  a 
single  brood.  Of  notes,  this  bird  possesses  several,  all  of  which  are 
harsh,  grating,  and  crow-like,  many  being  quite  loud.  It  is  tamed  as^ 
easily  as  the  Crow  or  Raven,  and  soon  becomes  quite  as  familia<r  and 
impudent,  showing  all  the  propensities  to  theft  and  mischief  that  mark 
those  birds." 

GYMNOKITTA  CYANOCEPHALA,  (Maxim.)  Bp. 
Blue  Crow;  Cassin's  Jay;  Maximilian's  Jay. 

Oymnorhinus  cyanocephalus,  Maxim.,  Reise,  ii,  1841,  21. 

Qijmnokitta  cyuHocephala,  Bp.,  Consp.  i,  1^50, 382.— Cass.,  Jk  Cal.  and  Tex.  i,  1654, 165,  pK 

2a— Nkwb.,  p.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi,  1857,  83.— Maxim.,  J.  t'.  O.  vi,  185H,  193.— Bd.,  B. 

N.  A.  1858,  574.— Kenn.,  P.  R.  R.  Rpp.  x,  1859,  pt.  iv,  32.— CouES,  Pr.  Phila. 

14 
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Acad.  1866,  91 ;  Ibis,  1872,  152  (biography);  Key,  1872, 163.--COOP.,  B.  Cal.  i, 
1870, 292.— Aiken,  Pr.  Boat.  Soc.  xv,  1872, 204  (Wyoming).— B.  B.  &  H.,  N.  A.  B. 
ii.  1874,  260,  pi.  38,  f.  2.  , 

Psilorhinua  cyanocephaluSj  Gra.y,  Genera  of  Birds. 

Nucifraga  (Gymnokitta)  cyanocephala^  Gkay,  Hand-list,  ii.  1870,  10,  No.  6166. 

Cyanocephalus  wiedi,  Bp.,  Oss.  Stat.  Zool.  Eur.  Vert.  Iri40-'41,  1842 ;  see  Ibis,  1873, 103. 

Cyanocorax  cassinij  McCall,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad,  v,  1851,  216. 

^a&.— Western  United  States,  from  the  eastern  foot-hills  and  spurs  of  the  Bocky 
Mountains  to  the  opposite  slopes  of  the  Cascade  and  Coast  Ranges. 

List  of  specimens. 


19370 
19371 
19372 
19373 

.... 

Bighorn  Mts... 

do  ... 

......  do  ...... . 

9 

June  1,  1860 

do 

do 

G.H.Trook.. 

do 

do 

10.50 
10.50 

18.00 
18.00 

6.00 
6.00 

153 

Tullock  Creek. 

Sept.  3,  1890 

F.V.Hayden. 

11.00 

10.00 

6.50 

Not  obtained  by  Lieutenant  Warren's  Expedition. 
Later  Expeditions. — 59860-3,  Wyoming. 

The  following  account,  like  that  of  Clarke's  Crow,  is  reproduced,  in 
substance,  from  my  article  in  the  '*  Ibis,''  as  above  quoted : 

For  many  years  this  species  was  considered  a  rarity,  to  be  highly 
prized,  and  may  still  remain  among  the  desiderata  of  many  or  m(»st 
European  collectors  5  but  of  late  a  great  many  8i)ecimens  have  been 
gathered,  notably  in  California,  by  the  late  Captain  John  Feilner,  and 
in  Arizona,  by  myself.  Prince  Maximilian's  original  examples  are 
stated  to  have  come  from  one  of  the  tiibutaries  of  the  Upper  Missouri, 
which  locality,  if  not  beyond  the  bird's  ordinary  range,  is  certainly  far 
from  its  centre  of  abundance.  Dr.  Hayden  does  not  appear  to  have 
met  with  it  in  that  region,  and  probably  Maximiliun's  quotation  indi- 
cates nearly  the  northeastern  limit  of  the  species,  which  would  thus 
prove  very  nearly  coincident  with  that  of  Clarke's  Crow.  Colonel  McCall 
found  his  Cyanocorax  cassini  abundant  near  Santa  F6,  New  Mexico;  Dr. 
Kennedy  met  with  great  numbers  near  San  Miguel  and  at  Fort  Web- 
ster, in  the  same  Territory ;  and  Captain  Feilner  procured  his  fine  suite 
of  specimens  at  Fort  Crook,  Califonia.  Dr.  J.  S.  Newberry  is  our  princi- 
pal Oregon  reference.  I  have  seen  no  Washington  Territory  record ;  but 
data,  are  to  be  anticipated  from  this  quarter,  corresponding  to  those 
respecting  Clarke's  Crow.  In  the  matter  of  altitude,  the  present  species 
has  not  been  proven  to  occur  so  high  up  as  Clarke's  Crow  has  5  but  the 
evidence  is  only  negative.  It  breeds  at  or  near  its  limit  of  altitude, 
descending  in  winter  to  the  lower  border  of  the  pine-belt,  if  not  a  little 
beyond. 

.  At  Fort  Whipple,  in  Arizona,  where  my  observations  were  made,  the 
bird  may  be  considered  a  permanent  ri^sident.  Though  we  did  not 
observe  it  breeding  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  we  found  newly-fledged 
young  in  the  neighboring  higher  mountains,  showing  that  it  nests 
tliere.  Like  most  of  its  tribe — in  fact,  like  most  birds  largely  subsist- 
ing on  varied  animal  and  vegetable  substances^ — it  is  not  strictly 
migratory,  except,  perhaps,  at  its  highest  point  of  dispersion.  A* 
descent  of  a  few  thousand  feet  from  mountain  tops  appears  to  answer 
the  purpose  of  the  southward  journeying  most  migratory  species  per- 
form, as  far  as  food  is  concerned,  while  its  hardy  nature  enables  it  to 
endure  the  rigors  of  winter  in  regions  freque\itly  snow-bound.  It  feeds 
principally  upon  juniper-berries  and  pine-seeds;  also  upon  acorns,  and 
probably  other  small,  hard  fruit. 

Notwithstanding  its  essentially  corvine  form,  the  habits  of  this  bird, 
like  its  colors,  are  rather  those  of  Jays.  It  is  a  garrulous  and  vocifer- 
ous creature,  of  various  and  curiously   modulated  chattering  notes 
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when  at  ease,  and  of  extremely  loud,  harsh  cries  when  in  fear  or  anger. 
The  former  are  somewhat  guttural,  but  the  latter  possess  a  resonance 
dif^rent  both  from  the  hoarse  screams  of  Cyanura  macrolopha,  and  the 
sharp,  wiry  voice  of  the  Cyanoeltta,  Like  Jays,  it  is  a  restless,  impetu- 
ous bird,  as  it  weie  of  an  unbalanced,  even  frivolous,  mind ;  its  turbu- 
lent presence  contrasting  strongly  with  the  poised  and  somewhat  sedate 
demeanor  of  the  larger  black  Corvi.  With  these  last,  however,  it  shares 
a  strong  character — its  attitudes  when  on  the  ground,  to  which  it 
habitually  descends,  being  crow-like;  and  its  gait,  an  easy  walk  or  run, 
dHferiug  entirely  from  the  leaping  progression  of  the  true  Jays.  It 
shares  a  shy  and  watchful  disposition  with  its  relatives  on  both  sides  of 
the  family ;  its  flight  is  most  nearly  like  that  of  the  Picicorvm.  It  is 
highly  gregarious,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term.  Immense  as  the 
gatherings  of  Crows  frequently  are,  these  birds  seem  to  associate  rather 
in  community  of  interest  than  in  obedience  to  a  true  social  instinct ; 
each  individual  looks  out  for  himself,  and  the  company  disperses  for 
cause  as  readily  as  it  assembles.  It  is  different  with  these  small,  Blue- 
Jay  Crows ;  they  flock,  sometimes  in  surprising  numbers,  keep  as  close 
together  as  Blackbirds,  an^  move  as  if  by  a  common  impulse.  As  usual, 
their  dispersion  is  marked,  if  not  complete,  at  the  breeding  season ;  but 
the  flocks  reassemble  as  soon  as  the  yearlings  are  well  on  wing,  from 
which  time  until  the  following  spring  hundreds  are  usually  seen 
together.  On  one  occasion  at  least,  I  witnessed  a  gathering  of  probably 
a  thousand  individuals. 
The  nest  and  eggs  of  this  bird  apparently  remain  unknown. 

Stibfamily  Gabrulin^:  Jays. 

PICA  MELANOLEUCA  var.  HUDSONICA,  (Sab.)  Coues. 
American  Magpie. 

/  a.  melanoleuca, 

Corvus  pica,  Linn.,  Fn.  Snec.  92 ;  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766, 157 ;  and  of  early  authors. 

Pica  melanoleuca,  Vibill.,  Nouv.  Diet.  d'Hist.  Nat.  xxvi,  121. 

Pica  albiventria,  Vieill.,  Fu.  Frau9.  119,  x>l.  55,  f.  1. 

Pica  europceay  BoiE,  Isis,  1822,  551. 

Pica  rusticornm^  Leach,  Cat.  1816, 18. 

Pica  caudatOj  Fleming,  Br.  An.  1828,  87 ;  and  of  many  authors. 

Pica  varia,  Schl.,  Rev.  Crit.  Ois.  Eur.  1844,  54. 

Pica  germanicaj  aeptenirionaliSf  et  hiemalis,  Bkeum,  V.  D.  1831,  177,  178. 

b.  hudsonica. 

Carious  pica,  Fobst.,  Phil.  Trans.  Ixxii,  1772,  382.— WiLS.,  Am.  Orn.  iv,  1811,75,  pi.  .35,  f. 
2.— Bp.,  Oba.  Wils.  1825,  No.  40;  Syn.  1828,  57,  No.  62.— Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A. 
ii,  1831,  292.— NuTT.,  Man.  i,  1832,  219.— AuD.,  Orn.  Biog.  iv,  1838,  408,  pi.  a'>7. 

Corvus  hudsonicus,  Sab.,  App.  Franklin's  Journey,  1823,  25, 671. 

Pica  hudaonicay  Bp.,  List,  18:J8;  Cousp.  i,  1850,  383.— Maxim.,  Reise,  1, 1839,  .'508;  J.  f.  O. 
1853,  197.— Newb.,  p.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi,  1857,  84.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 576.— VV^ooi>H., 
Sitgr.  Rep.  1853,  77.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860,  213.— Hayd., 
Rep.  1862,  171.— Lord,  Pr.  Artv.  Inst.  iv.  121  (British  Columbia).— Dall  & 
Bann.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  286  (Alaska).— Finsch,  Abb.  Nat.  iii,  1872,  39 
(Alaska).— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  296.— Sxow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  8  (Shawnee 
County,  Kans.).— HoLDEN-AiKEN,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1872, 204  (Wyoming,  abundant, 
breeding).— Stev.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Snrv.  Ter.  1870,  465.— Mekk.,  ibid,  1872,  687. 

Cleptea  hudsonicus,  Ga.mb.,  Jonru.  Phila.  Acad,  i,  1847,  47. 

Pica  melanolcum,  Aud.,  Syn.  ia39,  157 ;  B.  Am.  iv,  1842,  99,  pi.  227. 

Pica  melanoleuca  var.  hudsonica,  Coitp:s,  Key,  1872, 164,  lig.  106. 

Pica  caudaia  var.  hndsonica,  Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872,  178  (Kansas,  &c.).— B.  B.  & 
R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  266,  pi.  38,  f.  1. 
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c.  nuttalli. 

Pica  nuttaUii,  AuD.,  Oru.  Biog.  iv,  1838,  450,  pi.  302;  Syn.  1839,  152;  B.  Am.  iv,  1842, 
104,  pi.  228.— NUTT.,  Man.  i,  1840,  236.— WooDH.,Sitgr.  Rep.  1353,  77.— Nkwb., 
P.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi,  1857,  84,  pi.  26.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  578.— HKEitM.,  P.  R.  R. 
Rep.  X,  1859,  pt.  vi,  54.— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  295. 

Cleptes  nuttalliiy  Gamb.,  Jonrn.  Phila.  Acad,  i,  1847,  46. 

Pica  melanoleuca  var.  nuttaUii^  Codes,  Key,  1872, 164. 

Pwa  caudata  var.  nuttalliiy  B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  270,  pi.  38,  f.  2. 

ffab. — Western  and  Northern  North  America.  Eastward  occasionally  to  Lake  Su- 
perior and  Hudson's  Bay  (Richardson),  Western  Kansas  (Powrf)  and  Iowa  {Coues)  to 
tbo  Pacific.  Alaska  (Ball).  Breeds  in  mountains  of  New  Mexico  ( Coues),  Var.  nutiallU 
in  California,  apparently  to  the  exclusion  of  the  normal  form.  The  typical  form  in 
Europe. 

List  of  specimens. 


19295 
.19296 
19297 


201 
158 
193 


Deer  Creek 

do 

do 


Nov.  20, 1860 
Oct.  31, 1860 


F.V.Hayden.  19.00 
G.H.Trook..  120.00 
do '  10.50 


26.00 
26.00 
25.50 


8.25 

8.75 
8.00 


Lieutenant  Wai*ren^s  Expedition. — 4547,  5196,  Fort  Pierre;  5193,  Running  Water;  5197, 
Great  Bend,  Missouri  River;  5198,  Fort  Berthold;  5194-95,  5199,  Fort  Randall;  9060, 
Fork  of  Cheyenne  River;  9057-5^59,  9062-63,  9067,  Black  Hills. 

Later  Expeditions. --^^20 ^  60459-60,  60814-16,  61074-81.  61155,  various  Wyoming 
localities;  61780,  Idaho. 

la  ascending  the  Missouri  I  saw  the  first  Magpie  near  Sioux  City, 
low  a,  a , point  iipmediat-ely  on  the  border  of  its  eastward  dispersion. 
Mr.  Trippe  does  not  include  the  species  in  his  Minnesota  list,  nor  does 
Dr.  Head,  United  States  Army,  mention  it  among  the  birds  of  Fort 
Ripley,  in  that  State.  Prof.  Snow  includes  it  among  Kansas  birds, 
stating  that  it  has  been  seen  in  Shawnee  County.  Mr.  Allen  found  it 
in  the  mountains  of  Colorado,  up  to  at  least  11,000  feet,  and  elsewhere 
in  the  West.  Further  south,  Dr.  Kennerly  informs  us  that  he  met  with 
it  soon  after  crossing  the  Rio  Grande,  and  saw  it  from  time  to  time  on 
his  journey  thence  into  California.  But  in  following  almost  in  Dr.  Ken- 
nerly's  tracks  through  part  of  New  Mexico  and  most  of  Arizona,  I  did 
not  meet  with  a  single  one,  and  must  conclude  that  it  is  rare  in  that 
region.  I,  however,  found  it  breeding  east  of  the  Rio  Grande,  in  the 
Raton  Mountains,  in  June.  A  nest  that  I  there  found  in  a  dense  thicket 
was  a  large  globular  mass,  about  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  suspended 
in  a  thick  bush  about  ten  feet  high.  Its  walls  were  composed  of  closely- 
interlaced  twigs,  and  very  thick,  leaving  but  a  small  cavity,  the  en- 
trance to  which  was  a  hole  in  one  side,  large  enough  to  admit  the  hand. 
The  lining  was  a  little  dried  grass.  The  nest  cont^ained  six  young  ones, 
nearly  ready  to  fly — a  fact  that  disposes  of  one  of  the  alleged  distinct- 
ive characters  of  the  American  as  compared  with  the  Euroi)ean  Mag- 
pie, namely,  that  it  has  but  two  young.  The  eggs  measure  from  1.40  to 
1.20  in  length  by  about  0.90  in  breadth;  the  ground-color  dull  pale 
bluish  or  greenish,  sometimes  merely  grayish-white,  thickly  marked  all 
over  with  spots  and  dots  of  several  shades  of  olive-brown  and  clearer 
brown,  with  neutral-tint  and  pale-purplish  or  lavender  shell-markings. 

Mr.  Aiken  describes  a  somewhat  differently  built  nest :  "  The  nest, 
which  is  quite  a  curious  structure,  is  usually  placed  in  a  small  scrubby 
tree,- about  ten  feet  from  the  ground.  They  commence  to  build  about 
the  la«t  of  March,  and  the  eggs  are  laid  two  or  three  weeks  later.  The 
foundation  of  the  nest  is  of  twigs,  firmly  cemented  with  mud.  On  this 
is  placed  the  nest  proper,  which  is  composed  of  finer  twigs,  plastered 
with  mud,  and  lined  with  rootlets.  Outside  of  this  a  wall  of  dead  twigs 
is  built  up  from  the  foundation,  and  arched  over  at  the  top,  the  whole 
structure  forming  a  rounded  mass  from  one  to  three  (!)  feet  in  diameter. 
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The  entrance  is  an  unconspicuous  hole  in  the  side.  Fall  nnmber  of  eggs, 
eight.    Young  begin  to  fly  about  June  I.'' 

Magpies  are  very  common  at  Fort  Randall  through  the  winter,  as  at 
other  points  higher  up  the  river.  They  keep  mostly  in  troops  in  the 
wooded  river-bottom,  and,  notwithstanding  the  severity  of  the  weather, 
they  are  not  familiar  and  impudent,  as  they  are  represented  to  be  in 
times  of  scarcity.  In  fact  I  have  always  found  them  wary  and  watch- 
iul,  on  the  alert  for  suspicious  approach,  and  rather  difficult  to  shoot. 
When  a  flock  is  feeding,  as  they  habitually  do,  down  among  the  bushes, 
one  or  more  are  perched,  apparently  as  sentinels,  on  the  high  trees  over- 
head, and  the  hidden  birds  below  are  instantly  warned  of  danger  by 
their  discordant  screams.  1  have  more  than  once  succeeded  in  getting 
within  range  of  one  of  these  picket-guards,  and  at  the  report  of  ray 
gun,  scores  of  birds,  of  whose  presence  I  was  entirely  unaware,  have 
sprung  up  from  the  bushes  all  around,  where  they  had  been  feeding  in 
perfect  silence.  I  once  procured  several  specimens  unexpectedly  and 
unintentiqnally,  the  birds  having  come  to  feed  upon  the  carcase  of  a 
horse  I  had  poisoned  to  secure  wolves.  ISix  or  eight  magpies  were  found 
dead  next  morning,  besides  several  coyotes  and  a  skunk.  It  is  stated 
that  this  method  has  also  been  successfully  employed  to  destroy  the 
birds,  when,  from  their  numbers  and  under  stress  of  hunger,  they 
proved  a  nuisance  by  alighting  on  the  sore  backs  of  horses  and  mules 
to  pick  at  the  raw  flesh.  An  Indian  boy  at  Fort  Randall  succeeded  in 
capturing  a  number  alive  with  a  common  "  figure-of  four''  trap,  showing 
that  their  native  cunning  is  sometimes  at  fault.  During  the  whole 
season  of  1873  I  did  not  see  a  single  Magpie  along  the  northern  border 
of  Dakota. 

This  variety  is  scarcely  at  all  found  in  California,  where  the  yellow- 
billed  form  is  common  west  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  That  P.  nuttallii 
is  not  a  valid  species  is  sufficiently  proven  by  the  facts,  that  the  same 
peculiarity  occurs  in  the  European  bird,  and  that  in  several  species  of 
this  family  the  bill  is  indifferently  black  or  yellow.  I  continue  to  regard 
the  yellow-billed  race  as  simply  illustrating  the  per[)etuation  of  a  for- 
tuitous condition.    Messrs.  Baird  and  Ridgway  agree  to  the  reduction. 

The  following  observations,  made  by  Mr.  Trippe  in  Colorado,  will  be 
read  with  interest : 

"Common;  resident;  breeds.  The  Magpie  abounds  from  the  plains 
up  to  10,000  feet,  rarely  venturing  higher  than  that  limit,  while  it  is 
most  numerous  below  8,500.  It  is  a  social  bird,  although  not  gregarious, 
being  usually  found  in  pairs  or  small  parties  of  from  three  to  six  or 
eight,  but  quite  often  goes  alone.  It  is  very  voracious,  living  upon 
seeds,  carrion,  insects,  &c.,  and  being  especially  fond  of  the  eggs  and 
young  of  other  birds,  of  which  it  destroys  very  great  quantities.  It  is 
easily  caught  and  tamed,  even  when  old,  and  soon  becomes  very  cun- 
ning and  mischievous,  exhibiting  the  same  traits  as  the  Crow,  and,  like 
that  bird,  is  said  to  imitate  the  human  voice  with  some  aptitude.  It 
has  almost  an  iuflnite  variety  of  notes,  some  low,  gurgling,  and  musical, 
some  harsh  and  discordant,  others  squeaky  and  grating.  It  is  very 
noisy  at  times,  and  quite  silent  at  others,  when  engaged  in  robbing 
birds'  nests  or  foraging  near  dwellings  or  barns.  It  has  a  loud,  rapid 
chatter,  uttere<l  as  an  alarm  cry,  and,  with  its  extensive  vocabulary, 
seems  at  no  loss  to  convey  its  ideas  to  its  fellows.  It  prefers,  as  a  rule, 
the  vicinity  of  streams,  and  the  brushy  valleys,  but  often  wanders 
among  the  pine  groves  on  the  hill-sides,  and  pays  frequent  visits  to  the 
vicinity  of  slaughter-houses.  It  is  common  along  roadsides,  where  its 
bright  plumage  and  harsh  cries  attract  the  attention  of  the  traveler. 
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Tbe  Magpie  ia  not  a  sby  bird,  but  if  frequently  sbot  at  soon  learus  to 
keep  out  of  range.  Among  tbe  foot-hill8,  tiie  Magpie  begins  build- 
ing in  April ;  tbe  nest  is  quite  an  elaborate  affair,  and  occupies  several 
days  in  its  construction.  It  is  placed  in  the  fork  of  a  small,  busby  tree — 
which  is  never  a  pine — from  six  to  fifteen  feet  from  tbe  ground,  and 
composed  externally  of  stout  sticks,  ingeniously  placed  and  wedged  to- 
gether. Upon  this  is  a  layer  of  smaller  twigs,  and  then  a  layer  of  fine 
clay  one-half  or  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  which,  being  ap- 
plied soft  and  well  worked  in,  becomes  very  hard,  and  binds  the  whole 
structure  firmly  together.  On  this  again  is  a  soft  lining  of  fine  twigs, 
hair,  feathers,  and  any  proper  material  which  they  can  find.  Over  the 
whole,  rising  from  the  walls  of  the  nest,  is  a  dome  of  twigs  and  sticks, 
very  ingeniously  and  securely  woven  together,  and  framing  a  shelter  for 
the  bird  while  setting.  There  are  two  openings,  opposite  each  other, 
evidently  to  make  room  for  the  long  tail  of  the  bird,  which  could  never 
be  brought  within  the  nest.  The  eggs  are  five,  of  a  pale  greenish,  very 
thickly  obscured  with  spots  and  dashes  of  pale  purplish-brown,  varying 
somewhat  in  intensity  and  being  somewhat  thicker  at  the  larger  end.  In 
the  foot-hills,  the  young  are  hatched  about  the  first  of  June,  at  Idaho 
Springs  nearly  three  weeks  later,  or  not  for  two  months  after  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  broods  of  Picieorvus  columhianus — a  singular  fact,  con- 
sidering the  intimate  relations  of  the  two  birds,  and  their  similar  habits, 
range  and  food." 

OYANURUS  OKISTATDS,  (Linn.)  Sw. 
Blue  Jay. 

Corvua  crisiatus,  Linn.,  1, 1766, 157.— Gm.,  i,  1788, 369.— Wils.,  Am.  Orn.  i,  1808, 11»  pi.  1, 
fig.  1.— Doughty,  Cab.  18;J2, 62,  pi.  6.— Bp.,  Svn.  1S28, 58.— NuTi.,  Man.  i,  1832, 
224.— AUD.,  Orn.  Biog.  ii,  1834,  11;  v,  18:i9,  475;  pi.  102. 

Garridus  crisiatus,  Vieill.,  Eucv.  Meth.  890;  Gal.  Ois.  160,  pi.  102;  Diet.  1817, 477.— Sw. 
&  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831, 293.— AuD.,  B.  Am.  iv,  110,  pi.  231.— Giii.,  B.  L.  1, 1844, 
153  —Maxim.,  J.  f.  0, 1858, 192.— Trippe,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  vi,  1871, 177  (Minnesota, 
/  resident). 

Pica  cristata,  Wagl.,  Syst.  Av.,  1827,  Pica  No.  8. 

Cyanurus  cristatus,  Sw.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  495.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  580;  and  of  most  late 
writers.- DjiESS.,  Ibis,  1865,  494  (Texas).- McIlwh.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1868,  90 
(Canada  West,  resident).- Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872, 178  (Kansas).- Snow, 
B.  Kans.  1873, 8.— Coues,  Key,  1872, 1()5.— B.  B.  &  K.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  273,  pi.  42,  fig.  3. 

Cyanocorax  ciistatus,  Boie. — Bp.,  List,  1838,  27. — Woodh.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853,  77  (Indian 
Territory). 

Cyanocitta  crisiataj  Stijickl.,  Ann.  Mag.  1845,  261.— Cab.,  Mus.  Hein.  i,  1851,  221. 

Cyanogarrulus  crUftatuSj  Bp.,  Consp.  Av.  i,  1850,  376. 

Hab, — Eastern  North  America.  North  to  the  Far  Countries  (to  56°,  Bichardson). 
West  to  Kansas,  Eastern  Nebraska,  and  Dakota.  Common  on  tbe  Red  River.  Breeds 
thioughout  its  range.    Resident  throughout  its  United  States  range. 

This  abundant  and  familiar  species  of  the  Eastern  States  was  unno- 
ticed by  either  Expedition,  and  although  Audubon  states  that  it  "pro- 
ceeds lip  the  Missouri  River  to  the  eastern  declivities  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,''  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  of  late  observed  further 
west  than  as  above  indicated. 

CYANURUS  STELLERI  var.  MACROLOPHUS,  (Bd.)  Allen, 

Long-crested  Jay. 

a.  sielleri. 

Corvus  steVeiif  Gm.,  i,  1788,  .370.— Lath.,  Ind.  i,  1790,  158.— Pall.,  Zoog.  i,  393.— Bp., 
Zool.  Journ.  iii,  18'-i7,  49;  Syn.  1H28,  433;  Ara.  Orn.  ii,  18-28,  44.  pi.  13,  fig.  1.— 
NutT.,  Man.  i,  1832,  229.— AUD.,  Oru.  Biog.,  iv,  1838,  453,  pi.  362,  tig.  2. 
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Can-aJu8  afeJhri,  ViEiLL.,  Enc.  Meth.  893;  Diet.  1817,  481.--8W.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii, 
linil.  294  (not  pi.  54  ?).--AuD.,  Syn.  1839,  154;  B.  Am.  iv,  1842,  107,  pi.  230. 

CyaHuriiH  utcllen,  8w.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  18:^1,  495.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  581.— Hkkkm.,  P.  R.  R. 
Kep.  X.  Ib59,  pt.  vi,  55.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wnsb.  Ter.  I860,  214.— 
Loud,  Pr.  Roy.  Arty.  lust,  iv,  1864,  122  (British  Colnnjbia,  uestiu^).— Dall  & 
Baxx.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  286.— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  298  (includes  Ji-on- 
ra//»).— CoUES,  Key,  1872,  165.— RiDGW.,  Am.  Journ.  v,  1873,  43.— B.  B.  &  R., 
N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  277,  pi.  39,  fig.  1. 

PUa  HfelUii,  Wagl.,  Syst.  Av.  1H27. 

Ci)attocorax  stelleriy  BoiE. — Bp.,  List,  1838,  27.— FiNSCH,  Abb.  Nat.  iii,  1872,  40  (Alaska). 

Cjfanocitta  8teVei%  Stkickl.— Cab.,  Mns.  Hein.  1851,  221.— Newb.,  P.  R.  R,  Rep.  vi, 
1857,  86. 

Cyanogarrulus  stelleri,  Bp.,  Consp.  Av.  i,  1850,  377. 

b.  frontalis, 

Cyanura  stelleri  var.  fronialisy  Ridgw.,  Am.  Jouru.  v,  1873,  43. — B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii, 
1874,  279,  pi.  39,  fig.  2. 

c.  macrolophus. 

Garrulus  stelleriy  Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  pi.  54  (the  text-  refers  to  true  stelleri;  the 

plate  seems  to  represent  var.  macrolopluta), 
Cyanocorax  Htellen,  Woodh.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853,  77. 
Cyanociita  macrolopha,  Bd.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1854,  118. 
Cyanura  macrolopha,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  ia^8,  582.— Kenn.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  1859,  32.— COUKS, 

Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  92  (Aiizona).— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  300.— Stev.,  U.  S. 

Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1870,  465.— Merk.,  ibid.  1872,  688.— CouES,  Am.  Nat.  v,  1871, 

770  (biography).- Elliot,  B.  N.  A.  pi.  17.— Aiken,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1872,  205. 
Cyanuri  Htelhri  var.  macrolopha^  Allkn,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  1872, 178.— CouES,  Key,  1872, 165, 

fig.  107.— B.  B.  4fe  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  281,  pi.  29,  fig.  3. 
Cyanura  coronata  var.  macrolopha,  Ridgw.,  Am.  Jour,  v,  1873,  43. 

d.  diadeniatu8. 

Cyanogarrulm  diadematus,  Bp.,  Cousp.  Av.  i,  1850,  377. 
Cyanocitta  diadematUy  SCL.,  Cat.  Adi.  Birds,  1862^  143. 
Cyanura  coronata  var.  diademata,  Ridgw.!  Am.  Journ.  v,  1873,  42. 
Cyanura  ittdleri  var.  diademata,  B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  272. 

e.  coranatus. 

Garrulus  coronatus,  Sw.,  Phil.  Mag.  1, 1827,  437,  No.  67.— Jard.  &  Sklby,  Illust.  pi.  64. 

Pica  coronata^  Wagl.,  Isis,  1829,  750. 

Cyanurus  coronatus,  Sw.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  495.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  583.— ScL.,  P.  Z.  S. 

1859,  381.— ScL.  &  Salv.,  Ibis,  1859,  22. 
Cyanocorax  coronaius,  Bp.,  P.  Z.  8.  1837,  115.— Gray,  Gen.  of  B. 
Cyanogarrulua  coronaius,  Bp.  Consp.  i,  1850,  377. 
Cyanociita  coronata,  Strickl.— Cab.,  Mus.  Hein.  ia51,  222.— SCL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1858, 302,  .359: 

Cat.  1862, 142.— Taylor,  Ibis,  1860,  112. 
Cyanura,coronaia  var.  coronata,  Ridgw.,  Am.  Journ.  v,  1873,  42. 
Cyanura  stelleri  var.  coronata,  B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  272,  pi.  39,  fig.  4. 

Hah. — ^The  typical  form  from  the  Northern  Pacific  slopes,  from  Sitka  southward. 
Shading,  in  the  Cascade,  Coast  Range,  and  Sierra  Nevada  of  California,  into  var. 
frontalis.  Var.  macrolophus  in  the  central  Rocky  Mountain  region  of  the  United  States 
(and  eastward  to  Fort  Lyons,  in  the  Arkansas  Valley).  Inosculating  with  stelleri 
proper  about  the  head- waters  of  the  Columbia ;  separated  from  it  thence  southward  by 
the  Great  Basin.  Passing,  on  the  Table-lauds  of  Mexico,  into  var.  diadematus,  and 
this  last  passing  southward  into  var.  coronutas. 

List  of  specimens. 


19298 

72     Spring  Creek  . . 

....    June27,1860 

F.V.Hayden. 

12.50    18.00  1    5.75 

Lieutenant  Warren^s  Expedition. — 8856-7,  Laramie. 

Later  £xpeditions.-b432^y,  62243,  Wyoming;  60436,  Laramie  Peak  ;  62241-2,  Idaho. 

All  the  specimens  collected  are  of  the  var.  macrolopha. 

The  int^rgradation  of  the  various  supposed  species  of  Cyanurus  quoted  above,  was 
not^d  by  Pi-of.  Baird  in  1858,  and  subsequently  by  myself;  but  it  remained  for  Mr. 
Ridgway  to  point  out  exaciiy  the  links  in  the  connected  chain  and  define  them  with 
precision.    I  cannot  do  better  than  to  quote  from  his  lucid  exposition :  '*  C.  stelleri  ex- 
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ists  under  two  very  well-marked,  tbongh  of  course  intergrading,  forms ;  tbe  typical 
«telleri  is  confined  to  the  northern  coaitt  region,  from  Sitka  to  the  Columbia  River,  and 
is  characterized  by  a  short  crest,  entirely  black  head  without  any  blue  on  the  forehead ; 
by  sooty-black  body  and  uniform  blue  of  wings,  belly,  rump  and  tail.  From  the  Co- 
lumbia, southward  along  the  Sierra  Nevada  to  Southern  California,  it  is  modified  into 
a  well-marked  forn»  (var.  frovtalis)^  which  has  a  longer  crest,  the  head  and  crest  gray- 
itsh-brown  with  conspicuous  blue  streaks  on  the  forehead,  brownish-ashy  body,  and  two 
difierent  shades  of  blue—the  indigo  of  the  tail  and  sect)ndaries  being  abruptly  con- 
trasted with  the  light  azure  of  the  lump,  primaries,  abdomeu,  and  taii-coverts.  This 
form  »  •  »  »  approximates  closely  to  C,  macrolopha  of  a  parallel  latitude,  but 
does  not  grade  into  it^  there  never  being  a  white  supraocular  spot,  barred  greater  coverts, 
or  other  peculiar  features  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  and  Mexican  form.  That  the  north- 
ern race  of  C.  atelleri  should  grade  into  C.  macrolopha^  while  the  southern  one  does  not, 
seems  to  be  easily  explained  by  the  following  facts:  The  habitat,  longitudinally,  of 
C.  coronata  var.  macrolopha^  is  exceedingly  limited,  it  being  confinetl  to  the  central 
ranges  of  the  Rocky  Mouut^iin  system  ;  thus  it  is  everywhere  separated  from  the  hab- 
itat of  stellej'i  var.  fronlaliSy  which  is  equally  restricted  longitudinally  by  that  broad 
desert  expanse,  the  Great  Basin,  which  affords  no  sheltering  woods,  such  as  are  fur- 
nished on  the  two  boundary  barriers,  the;  Sierra  Nevada  and  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
which  each  represents.  The  northern  limit  of  the  range  of  C.  macrolopha  passes  just 
a  little  beyond  the  sontheru  limit  of  the  habitat  of  the  northern  race  of  the  coast 
6tock,  and  at  a  latitude  where  the  Great  Basin  becomes  greatly  reduced  in  width,  or 
even  terminates,  and  where  its  two  great  mountain  systems  become  less  distinctly  sep- 
arated. Consequently  the  coast  stock  canu<»t  grade  into  the  Rocky  Mountain  one,  by 
Approaching  its  habitat,  until  [exc'&pt]  before  it  becomes  modified  into  var.  frontalis, 
•  «  «  «  'pjjg  coast  stock  reaches  its  southern  limit  with  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and 
this  of  course  prevents  it  from  passing  into  C.  coronata  var.  diademataJ^ 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  this  article  Mr.  Ridgway  keeps  the  mountain  and  coast 
stocks  specifically  separated,  assigning  the  former  to  C.  coronata  as  a  variety.  He, 
however,  admits  their  iutergradation,  saying :  "  As  a  summary  of  these  facts,  it  appears 
evident  that  the  series  of  forms  under  consideration  is  divided  into  two  well-marked 
stocks,  but  that  they  intergrade  at  one  point.  The  conclusion  then  must  be,  that  they 
are  all  modifications  of  one  primitive  species,  or  we  must  accept  as  the  only  alterna- 
tive the  hypothesis  of  hybridization.^'  And  again,  speaking  of  the  mountain  varieties, 
he  says:  **It  is  possible,  however,  that  even  the  C.  atelleri  may  yet  also  have  to  be 
combined  with  these,"  apparently  overlooking  the  fact  that  bith  Mr.  Allen  and  myself 
{11.  cc.)  had  already  made  the  combination  he  indicates.  Messrs.  Baird  and  Ridgway 
now  combine  the  whole  series  as  one  species  with  five  varieties,  a  procedure  which  I 
endorsed  without  hesitation. 

Haviug  enjoyed  excellent  facilities  for  studying  the  habits  and  man- 
ners of  the  Long-crested  Jay  in  tbe  pine-clad  mountains  of  Arizona,  I 
offered,  on  a  previous  occasion,  an  account  substantiall.N  as  follows : 

When  I  was  traveling  westward,  in  the  spring  of  1864,  1  saw  some  of 
these  Jays  in  the  Raton  Mountains,  in  New  Mexico,  which  I  believe  to 
be  about  their  eastern  limit,  at.  least  in  this  latitude,  for  they  were 
strongly  attacked  to  pine-<-lad  mount^iins,  and  are  found  as  high  up  as 
timber  grows,  In  crossing  the  Rocky  Mountains,  through  Whipple's 
Pa«s,  I  did  not  happen  to  meet  with  any ;  to  tbe  westward  still,  in  the 
lofty  forests  of  the  San  Francisco  Mountains,  they  were  abundant,  and 
at  that  time  (July)  had  just  reared  their  families,  and  were  rambling 
through  the  top^  of  the  trees  together.  The  old  birds  were  in  sorry 
plight,  literally  with  a  ** crest-fallen"  air,  and  full  of  pin-feathers.  But 
when  I  came  across  them  the  third  time,  in  the  pineries  about  Fort 
Whipple,  they  were  in  good  trim  once  more,  and  saucy  as  ever.  They 
live  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  Arizona  all  the  year,  for  they  are  able 
to  endure  severe  cold,  being  of  hardy  nature,  and  well  clothed  with 
soft,  thick  plumage,  while  their  food  is  such  as  can  be  procured  at  any 
season.  Thus  being  non-migratory,  their  permanent  habitat  may  be 
given  with  some  accuracy;  it  includes  the  wooded  Rocky  Mountain 
region  at  large.  To  the  north,  and  especially  about  the  Columbia  River, 
they  become  mixed  up  with  Steller's  Jay,  which  is  the  boreal  extreme, 
reaching  into  Alaska;  while  in  the  opposite  direction  they  run  into  the 
Cyanura  coronata  on  the  Table-lands  of  Mexico. 
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All  eTa.vs  make  tbcir  share  of  noise  in  the  world  ;  they  fret  and  scolcjl 
about  trifles*,  quarrel  over  anything,  and  keep  everything  in  a  ferment 
when  they  are  about.  The  particular  kind  we  are  now  talking  about  is 
nowise  behind  his  fellows  in  these  respects — a  stranger  to  modesty  and 
forbearance,  and  the  many  gentle  qualities  that  charm  us  in  some  little 
birds  and  endear  them  to  us ;  he  is  a  regular  fillibuster,  ready  for  any 
sort  of  adventure  that  promises  sport  or  spoil,  even  if  spiced  with 
danger.  Sometimes  he  prowls  about  alone,  but  ottener  ha^  a  band  of 
choice  spirits  with  him,  who  keep  each  other  in  countenance  (for  our  Jay 
is  a  coward  at  heart,  like  other  builies)  and  share  the  plunder  on  the 
usual  terms  in  such  cases,  of  each  one  taking  all  he  can  get.  Once  I 
had  a  chance  of  seeing  a  baud  of  these  guerrillas  on  a  raid  5  they  went 
at  it  in  good  style,  but  came  oil*  very  badly  indeed.  A  vagabond  troop 
made  a  descent  upon  a  bush-clump,  where,  piobably,  they  expected  to 
And  eggs  to  suck,  or  at  any  rate  a  chance  for  mischief  and  amusement. 
To  their  intense  joy,  they  surprised  a  little  Owl  quietly  digesting  his 
grasshoppers,  with  both  eyes  shut.  Here  was  a  lark !  and  a  chance  to 
wipe  out  a  part  of  the  score  that  the  Jays  keep  against  Owls  for  injuries 
received  time  out  of  mind.  In  the  tumalt  that  ensued,  the  little  birds 
scurried  off,  the  Woodpeckers  overhead  stopped  tapping  to  look  on,  and 
a  snake  that  was  basking  in  a  sunny  spot  concluded  to  crawl  into  his 
hole.  The  Jays  lunged  furiously  at  their  enemy,  who  sat  helpless, 
bewildered  by  the  sudden  onslaught,  trying  to  look  as  big  as  possible, 
with  his  wings  set  for  bucklers  and  his  bill  snapping;  meanwhile  twisting 
his  head  till  I  thought  he  would  wring  it  off,  trying  to  look  all  ways  at 
once.  The  Jays,  emboldened  by  partial  success,  grew  more  impudent, 
till  their  victim  made  a  break  through  their  ranks  and  flapped  into  the 
heart  of  a  neighboring  juniper,  hoping  to  be  protected  by  the  tough, 
thick  foliage.  The  Jays  went  trooping  after,  and  I  hardly  know  how 
the  fight  would  have  ended  had  1  not  thought  it  time  to  take  a  hand  in 
the  game  myself.  I  secured  theOwl  first,it  being  the  interesting  Pygmy 
Owl  {Glaucidium),  and  then  shot  four  of  the  Jays  before  they  miide  up 
their  minds  to  be  off*.  The  collector  has  no  better  chance  to  enrich  his 
cabinet  than  when  the  birds  are  quarreling,  and  so  it  has  been  with  the 
third  paigty  in  a  difficulty,  ever  since  the  monkey  divided  cheese  for  the 
two  cats. 

It  is  difficult  to  describe  the  notes  of  this  Jay,  he  is  such  a  garrulous 
creature,  and  has  such  a  variety  of  outcries.  He  ordinarily  screams  at 
the  top  of  his  voice,  until  he  is  tired  or  something  attracts  liis  attention. 
This  cry  is  something  like  that  of  a  Blue  Jay,  but  hoarser  and  heavier; 
its  ba.^e  quality  distinguishes  it  in  a  moment  from  the  harsh  outcry  of 
either  Woodhouse's  or  Maximilian's  Jay,  both  of  which  birds  run  higher 
up  the  scale.  He  has  also  a  call  sounding  like  the  rataplan  of  a  Flicker ; 
and  again,  when  greedily  regaling  on  acorns,  or  hopping  aimlessly  about, 
or  [)eering  curiously  down  through  the  pine  fronds  to  watch  a  suspicious 
character,  he  talks  to  himself  in  a  queer  wjjy,  as  if  thinking  aloud,  and 
chuckling  over  some  comical  notions  of  his  own.  Such  loquacity  has 
given  a  good  name  {OarniHnce)  to  the  whole  tribe  of  Jays. 

The  Long-crested  Jay  will  eat  anything  eatable.  It  is  said  Jays  kill 
and  devour  small  birds,  and  doubtless  they  do  so  on  occasion,  though 
I  do  not  think  it  is  habitual  with  them.  They  suck  eggs,  despoiling 
many  a  pretty  nest;  and  it  they  cannot  catch  winged  insects,  fat  larvae 
and  beetles  do  not  come  amiss  ;  but  after  all,  they  are  principally 
vegetarians,  feeding  mainly  upon  seeds,  hard  fruits,  and  berries.  In 
the  mountains  where  the  Long-crested  Jiiy  lives,  pine-seeds  afford  most 
of  its  fare.    I  have  often  watched   the  bird  hammering  away  at  a 
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pine  cone,  which  he  would  sometimes  wedge  in  a  crotch,  and  sometimes 
hold  under  his  feet.  Though  most  at  home  in  the  pineries,  where  this 
particular  source  of  supply  is  unfailing,  he  often  strays  into  the  adjoining 
oak  openings,  and  into  juniper  patches,  alter  acorns  or  berries,  or  to 
pick  a  quarrel  with  Woodhouse's  Jay  and  frighten  the  Sparrows. 
Wherever  he  goes  he  has  it  pretty  much  his  own  way,  hated  and  feared 
by  the  other  birds,  whom  he  silences  with  a  scream  and  subdues  by  a 
show  of  authority.  But  who  of  his  kind  has  not  enemies  ?  Gassings 
Flycatcher,  almost  as  noisy  and  audacious,  has  many  a  set-to  with  him, 
and  even  the  nimble  little  Wood  Pewees  pesttT  him  sometimes.  The 
Woodpeckers  tease  him  persistently ;  they  can  scramble  about  faster 
th{\u  he  can  follow,  and  laugh  at  him  from  the  other  side  of  a  bough, 
liU  he  quite  loses  his  temper.  But  after  all  our  Jay  has  his  good  points, 
and  I  confess  to  a  sneaking  sort  of  regard  for  him.  An  elegant, 
dashing  fellow,  of  good  presence  if  not  good  manners;  a  tough,  wiry, 
independent  creature,  with  sense  enough  to  take  precious  good  care  of 
himself,  as  any  one  who  wants  his  skin  will  discover.  As  one  approaches 
the  ttill  pine  where  he  is  rollicking,  his  restless,  bright  brown  eye  marks 
the  suspicious  object.  Now.  on  the  alert,  he  leaps  like  a  squirrel  from 
bough  to  bough,  till  he  reaches  the  top,  when  he  is  off'  with  a  scream 
that  makes  the  woods  echo  his  triumph  and  disdain.  It  is  of  no  use  to 
follow  when  he  is  thoroughly  alarmed.  But  on  some  other  occasion  he 
may  be  inclined  to  take  another  peep,  tor  his  curiosity  is  great,  and  thus 
expose  himself  through  a  rift  in  the  foliage.  This  moment  is  the  chance ; 
and  with  the  report  of  the  gun  comes  his  shriek  of  agony  as  he  tumbles 
all  bloody  from  the  bough  he  just  mounted  in  pride  and  strength. 

The  foregoing  account  may  be  supplemented  by  Mr.  Trippe's  observa- 
tions in  Colorado,  whei^e  he  found  the  species  "abundant  and  resident, 
ranging  up  to  timber-line  and  down  to  the  plains,  breeding,  probably, 
throughout — certainly  from  7,000  feet  up  to  timber-line.  The  Long- 
crested  Jay  scarcely  changes  its  habitat  the  year  round,  those  living 
highest  up  descending  a  little  in  the  severest  weather,  but  even  in  mid- 
winter it  is  common  at  elevations  of  10,000  feet  and  over.  This  species 
is  known  as  the  Blue  Jay  throughout  the  mountains,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  abundant  and  conspicuous  of  all  the  birds.  From  its  na^sy  famil- 
iarity, its  splendid  plumage,  and  its  universal  presence  in  every  locality, 
it  is  quite  sure  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  tourist  and  stranger.  It 
has  all  the  pertness,  garrulity  and  vivacity,  of  the  Eastern  Blue  Jay ; 
and  never  being  molested  it  becomes  very  tame,  alighting  close  to  the 
door  of  the  miner's  cabin  to  pick  up  whatever  crumbs  and  bits  of  food 
it  may  hapi)en  to  find,  and  evincing  the  same  familiarity  that  C  cristate 
displays  in  Iowa  and  Kansas.  Its  notes  are  harsh  and  jay  like — at  times 
guttural  and  rasping.  Its  favoritx)  haunts  are  the  valleys,  and  hillsides 
thinly  scattered  with  |)ines;  yet  it  also  frequents  the  densest  pine  forests, 
and  ada[)ts  itself  to  all  localities.  Its  nest  I  could  not  find,  nor  even  dis- 
cover at  what  time  of  the  year  it  breeds.  It  occasionally  robs  the  nests 
of  other  birds,  like  the  Eastern  Blue  Jay.  In  December  I  found  this 
bird  quite  common  in  the  valley  of  the  Arkansas  River,  near  old  Fort 
Lyon  and  the  mouth  of  Sand  Creek." 

The  egg  of  Steller's  Jay  is  pale,  dull  bluish-green,  more  or  less  thickly, 
but  usually  quite  uniformly,  sprinkled  all  over  with  small  olive-brown 
and  clearer  bi-own  spots.    Size,  1.25  by  0.85,  to  1.35  by  0.90. 
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APHELOCOMA  FLORIDANA  var.  WOODEOUSBI,  (Bd.)  Alleu. 

Woodhouse's  Jay. 

a.  floridana. 

Corvus  flondanusj  Bautr.,  Trav.  1791, 291.— Bp.,  Sy  n.  1828, 58.— Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1832, 230.— 

AUD.,  Orn.  Biog.  i,  1831,  444,  pi.  87. 
Garrulwtjioridavm,  Bp.,  Aid.  Orn.  ii,  1828,  59,  pi.  14,  f.  1.— AuD.,  Syn,  1809, 154 ;  B.  Am. 

iv,  1842,  118,  pi.  2:^3. 
Cyanurus  floridanus,  Sw.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  495. 
Cyanocorax  floridanu^j  Bp.,  List,  18.38,  27. 
Cyanocittafioridanay  Bp.,  Consp.  1850,  377.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  .^G.— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C. 

Z.  ii,  1871,  298.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  285,  pi.  40,  f.  4. 
Aphelocoma  floridana,  Cab.,  Mus.  Heiu.  1851,  221.— CouKS,  Key,  1872, 165,  f.  108. 
Garrulus  cyaneus,  ViEirx.,  Nouv.  Diet,  d'liist.  Nat.  xii,  1817,  476  (no  description). 
Garrulus  caruleaems,  ViKiix.,  ibid.  480.— OuD,  Jonrn.  Pbila.  Acad,  i,  1818,  347. 
Pica  casrulescens,  Wagl.,  Syst.  Av.  1827,  Pica  No.  11. 

b.  woodhousd. 

Cyanocarax  califomicay  Woodil,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853,77  (Arizona). 

Cyanociita  icoodhousei,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  5h5,  pi.  59;  Mex.  B.  Surv.  ii,  ia59.  Birds,  20, 

pi.  21.— COUES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  lrt6G,  92  (Arizona).— Coop..  B.  Cal.  i,  1870, 304.— 

Aiken,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1872,  205  (Colorado).— Stev.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1870, 

465.— Merr.,  ibid.  1872,  ikiS. 
Aphelocoma  flmndana,  var.  woodhousei,  Aijj-^n,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872,  179  (Ogden, 

Utah).— CouKS,  Key,  1872,  166. 
Cyanociita  califomioa  var.  woodhousei,  B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  291,  pi.  40,  f.  3. 

c.  califomica, 

Garrulus  calif omicm,  Vio.,  Zool.  Beochey's  Voy.  1839,  21,  pi.  5. 

Cyanociita  califomica^  Strickl.,  Ann.  Mag.  xv,  1845,  342.— Game.,  Jonrn.  Phila.  Acad, 
i,  1847,  45.— Bp.,  Consp.  i,  1850,  377.— Newb.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi,  1857,  85.— Bd., 
B.  N  A.  1858, 584.— Kenn.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  1859,  pt.  j v,  :^.— Heerm.,  ihid.  pt.  vi, 
55.— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  :i02.— SCL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1857,  127;  1858,  302;  1859,  381; 
Cat.  1862,  143.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  288,  i»l.  40,  f.  1. 

Cyanocorax  caiifornica,  Gamb.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad,  iii,  1847,  201. 

Aphelocoma  califomica,  Cab.,  Mus.  Hein.  1851,  221.— Bp.,  Coropt.  Rend,  xxxii,  1853,  828. 

Aphelocoma  floridana  var.  califomica,  Coues,  Key,  1872,  166. 

CorvHS  ultramarinuSj  AVD.,  Orn.  Biog.  iv,  1838,  4*5(5,  pi.  862. 

Garrulus  uHramarinus,  AuD.,  Syn.  1839,  154 ;  B.  Am.  i\ .  1842, 115,  pi.  232  (ucc  Bp.). 

Cyanociita  superciliosa,  Strickl.,  Ann.  Mag.  xv,  1845,  ^0  i^flde  lid.,  type  of  genus). 

*'  Corvus  palliatus,  Drapiez." 

d.  sumichrasti. 

Cyanodtia  8umidira»ti,'RiDOW.,  Rep.  Geol.  Sorv.  40th  parallel,  p.  —  (still  in  press).       ^ 
Cyanociita  califomica  var.  sumichrasti,  B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  28:^  (Mexico). 
Aphelocoma  floridana  var.  sumichrasti,  Coues. 

Hob. — The  typical  form  in  Florida  only.  Var.  woodhousd  from  the  Southern  Rocky 
Mountain  region,  Utah  into  Mexico.  Var.  califotmica  from  the  Cascade  Mountains  and 
Sierra  Nevada  of  California  to  the  Pacific. 

Not  obtained  by  either  of  the  earlier  Expeditions. 

iMtcr  Expediiions.— ^9864,  61082,  Wyoming;  61754-55,  Utah. 

The  three  forms  above  given,  after  being  currently  reported  as  distinct  species  for 
several  years,  were  united  by  Dr.  Schlogel,  whose  example  was  followed  by  Mr.  Allen. 
But  it  appears  that  there  are  some  tangible  differences,  warranting  a  geographico- 
vurietal  separation.  Mr.  Allen  subsequently  modified  his  first  impressions  to  ugreo 
with  the  determination  as  given  in  the  Key,  above  quoted.  Messrs.  Baird  and  Ridg- 
way  keep  floridana  separate,  uniting  only  woodhousei  with  califomica  ;  but  all  three 
forms  appear  to  constitute  links  in  a  single  chain.  As  for  the  generic  name,  both  Gray 
and  Cabanis  state  that  Cyanociita  (Strickland)  was  based  ui)on  the  crested  species,  and, 
therefore,  is  a  synonym  of  Cyanurus,  Sw.  Prof.  Baird  states,  however,  that  Cyanodtia 
has  as  type  C.  califomica.  I  have  no  opportunity,  just  at  present,  of  satisfying  myself 
which  is  right. 

The  nortberDinost  record  of  var.  tcoodhotisei  I  have  seen,  is  that  given 
by  Mr.  Alleu,  who  found  it  at  Ogden,  in  Northern  Utah,  thus  bringing 
it«  range  to  the  confines  of  the  region  embraced  iu  the  present  work. 
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I  judge  it  reraaiuH  to  be  detected  somevvbere  further  north  still,  along 
the  mountains.  It  is  very  abundant  in  the  ui)per  parts  of  Arizonl^ 
where  1  saw  it  almost  daily  for  two  years.  It  may  be  called  the  charac- 
teristic species  of  the  subfamily  in  this  region ;  for,  although  Maxi- 
milian's and  Steller's  Jays  are  equally  abundant,  Woodhouse's  is  the 
more  widely  and  equally  distributed  in  all  sorts  of  places,  with  the 
exception,  perhaps,  of  the  recesses  of  pine  woods,  which  arc  generally 
relinquished  in  favor  of  the  crested  species.  Its  preference,  however, 
is  for  oak  openings,  rough,  broken  hillsides,  covered  with  patches  of 
juniper,  manzauita,  and  yuccas,  brushy  ravines  and  wooded  creek-bot- 
toms. The  ordinary  note  is  a  harsh  scream,  indefinitely  repeated  with 
varying  tone  and  measure;  it  is  quite  noticeably  different  frou)  that  of 
either  Maximilian's  or  Steller's,  having  a  sharp,  wiry  quality  lacking  in 
these.  It  is  always  uttered  when  the  bird  is  angry  or  alarmed,  and 
consequently  is  oftener  heard  by  the  naturalist;  but  there  are  several 
other  notes.  If  the  bird  is  disporting  with  his  fellows,  or  leisurely  pick-  - 
ing  acorns,  he  has  a  variety  of  odd  chuckling  or  chattering  syllables, 
corresponding  to  the  absurd  talk  of  our  Blue  Jay  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances. Sometimes  again,  in  the  spring-time,  when  snugly  hidden 
in  the  heart  of  a  cedar  bush  with  his  mate,  whom  he  has  coaxed  to  keep 
him  company,  he  modulates  his  harsh  voice  with  surprising  softness  to 
express  his  gallant  intention ;  and  if  one  is  standing  quite  near,  unob- 
served, he  will  hear  the  blandishments  whispered  and  cooed  almost  as 
softly  as  a  Dove's.  The  change,  when  the  busy  pair  find  they  are  dis- 
covered, to  the  ordinary  scream,  uttered  by  wooer  and  wooed  together, 
is  startling. 

The  food  is  varied,  as  with  all  birds  of  this  femily;  but  acorns 
seem  a  favorite  article  of  diet.  To  procure  them  with  the  least 
trouble,  the  bird  sometimes  robs  the  store  that  the  Calilbrnian  Wood- 
pecker has  stuck  in  the  bark  of  trees.  The  flight  of  the  bird  is  firm 
and  direct.  When  going  far,  and  high  over  head,  in  flocks,  the  wing- 
beats  are  regular  and  continuous;  among  trees  and  bushes,  the  short 
flights  are  more  dashing  and  unsteady,  performed  with  a  vigorous  flap 
or  two  and  a  sailing  with  widely-spread  wings  and  tail.  The  tail  is 
often  jerked  in  the  shorter  flights,  especially  those  of  ascent  or  the  re- 
verse, and  its  frequent  motion,  when  the  bird  is  not  flying,  is  like  that 
seen  in  Pipilo  or  Mimus,  Among  the  branches  the  bird  moves  with  agile 
bops,  like  all  true  Jays,  and  its  movements  when  on  the  ground  have 
the  same  buoyant  ease;  it  never  walks,  like  Maximilian's  and  other 
(Jrows.  I  never  succeeded  in  finding  a  nest ;  it  is  to  be  presumed  that 
its  nidiflbation  and  eggs  are  much  the  same  as  those  of  the  California 
variety.  According  to  Dr.  Cooper,  the  latter  builds  "a  large  and  strong 
nest  of  twigs,  roots,  grass,  &c.,  in  a  low  tree  or  bush,  and  lays  about 
five  eggs,  dark-green,  with  numerous  pale-brown  blotches  and  spots." 
He  found  eggs  laid  at  San  Diego  about  the  5th  of  April. 

Since  the  preceding  paragraph  was  written,  the  surmise  has  been 
verified.  Mr.  Aiken,  who  found  the  bird  a  common  resident  in  South- 
eastern Wyoming,  says:  "Nest  composed  outwardly  of  dead  twigs, 
then  of  fine  roots,  and  lined  with  fine  rootlets  or  horse  hair.  The  eggs, 
four  or  five  in  number,  are  laid  about  May  1.  They  are  of  a  light  bluish- 
green  color,  and  with  the  red<li8h-brown  specks  thickest  at  the  large 
end.  Their  average  length  is  l.OG  inches;  breadth,  0.80  inch."  The 
egg  of  Aplielocoma^  of  which  numerous  examples  are  before  us,  is  dis- 
tinguishable from  that  of  GyanuruSj  in  most  cases,  by  its  richer,  deeper 
green  ground,  and  much  bolder  marking  of  heavy  spots,  especially 
large,  numerous,  and  heavily  colored  about  the  great  end. 
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PERISOEEUS  CANADENSIS  var.  CAPITALIS,  Bd. 
Canada  Jay. 

a.  canadensis,  ' 

Corvus  canadenaiSf  LmN.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  158.— Forst.,  Phil.  Trans.  1772,  382.— Om., 
Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  :i76.— Wii^.,  Am.  Oni.  iii,  1811,  33.  pi.  21,  f.  I^t-Sab.,  App. 
Franklin^s  Jonrn.  r»72.— Bp.,  Obs.  1824,  No.  42;  Syn.  1828.  58.— Nutt.,  Man.  i, 
ia32,  232.-AUD.,  Orn.  Biog.  ii,  1834,  53;  v,  1839,  208;  pi.  107. 

Garrulus  canadensis,  Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  295.— ArD.,  Syn.  1839, 155;  B.  A.  iv, 
1842, 121,  pi.  234.— PUTN.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  i,  1856,  228  (Massachusetts,  casual).- 
Thippe,  ilnd.  vi,  1871,  117  (Minnesota,  resident;  breeds). 

Perisoreus  canadensis,  Bp.,  List,  18:^, 27 ;  Consp.  i,  1850, 375.— Cab.,  Mus. Hein.  1851, 219.— 
Bd.,  B.  N.  a.  1858,  590.— Coues.  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1861,  226  (Labrador).— Verb., 
Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iii,  152  (Norway,  Me.,  winter).— Boardm.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  ix.  1862, 
127  (Calais,  Me.,  resident).- Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  viii,  1866,  289  (New  York  Island, 
in  summet%  accidental).— McIlwr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Insf.  v,  1866, 91  (Canada  West).- 
Coues,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1868,  286.— Turnb.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  43  (winter  strag- 
gler).—Ma  yn.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xiv,  1871,  p.  — (Umbagog,  in  June).— Coues., 
Key,  1872, 166.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  299,  pi.  41,  f.  3. 

Dysorfiithia  canadensis,  Sw.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  131,  495. 

Gartudus  brachyrhynchus,  Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  296,  pi.  55.— Nutt.,  Man.  ii,  1834,  599. 

GatTulus  fuscusy  ViEiix.,  Nouv.  Diet.  d'Hist.  xii,  1817,  479;  Ency.  Meth.  892. 

"  Pica  nuchalis,  Wagl." — **  Coracias  mexicanus,  Temm." 

b.  ohscurus. 

Perisoreus  canadensis,  Newb.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi,  1857,  a5  (California).— Coop.  &  Suck., 
N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860,  216  (Washington  Territory).- Dall  &  Bann.,  Tr. 
Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  286  (Alaska).— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  397.— Finsch,  Abh. 
Nat.  iii,  1872,  40  (Alaska). 

Perisareus  canadensis  var.  obscurus,  Ridgw.,  Bull.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1874, 199. — Coues,  Check- 
list, 1874,  App.  No.  239*.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  302. 

b.  eapitalis. 

Perisoreus  canadensis,  Ha  yd..  Rep.  1862, 171.— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872, 179  (mount- 
ains of  Colorado,  &o.).— Stev.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1870,  465  (Wyoming).— 
Merr.,  ibid,  1872,  689  (Idaho  and  Wyoming). 

Perisoreus  canadensis  var.  eapitalis,  Bd.— Ridgw.,  Bull.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1874, 199.— B.  B.  & 
R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  302,  pi.  41,  f.,4.— CouES,  Check-list,  1874,  App.  No.  239*. 

JTa6.— North  America,  to  about  39°  (further  south  along  high  ranges).  Breeds  from 
New  York,  New  England^  and  Minnesota,  northward,  and  m  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  its 
southernmost  observed  limit.  Rare  straggler  to  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  in  winter. 
Tar.  eapitalis  is  the  Rocky  Mountain  form.    Var.  obscur^us  from  Alaska  to  California. 

lAst  of  specimens. 
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210  H.watersGrosv.. 
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F.V.  Hayden. 

10.75 

17.75 

5.75 

Lieutenant  Warren*s  Expedition, —^Al,  Laramie  Peak ;  8848-52,  8855-58,  Black  Hills. 
Later  Expeditions.— bm^,  Colorado;  60819-22,  Uintah  Mountains;  61083-6,  Henry's 
Fork  and  Green  iJiver;  62244-48,  62250-53,  Idaho  and  Wyoming. 

Dr.  Hayden  speaks  of  this  bird  as  occurring  in  "  myriads "  in  the 
Black  Hills,  and  the  dates  of  his  observation  leave  no  doubt  of  its 
breeding  in  that  region.  In  California,  Drs.  Newberry  and  Cooper 
found  it  common  north  of  39^;  and  in  Colorado,  at  abont  this  parallel, 
Mr.  Allen  observed  it  in  July,  and  noted  its  abundance.  The  birds 
mentioned  in  his  list  of  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Lincoln,  Park  County, 
Colorado,  doubtless  breed  at  or  near  that  point,  as  he  says  "  the  region 
is  strictly  alpine  in  its  features.  Our  camp  was  in  the  valley  of  the 
Platte,  at  an  altitude  of  about  12,000  feet,  from  whence  excursions  were 
made  every  day  by  some  of  the  party  to  the  region  above  the  timber, 
which  is  here  about  13,000  feet  above  the  «ea  level.  Three  species 
(Anthus  ludovicia7ius,  Leticosiicte  t^hrocoiis^  and  Laxjopus  leucxirus)  were 
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obtaiDed  above  timber-line,  that  are  truly  arctic  in  their  summer  dis- 
tribution •  •  •  Wilsonia  pusillaj  Zonotrichia  JeucophrySy  and  Melos- 
piza  lineolni,  were  nowhere  more  abundant  than  among  the  dwarfed  wil- 
lows and  birches  just  above  the  general  limit  of  the  trees."  All  the 
notes  of  this  paragraph  refer  to  var.  capitalis. 

In  Minnesota,  Mr.  Trippe  ascertained  that  this  bird  breeds  in  the 
dense  tamarack  swamps.  It  is  also  known  to  breed  in  Maine.  With 
these  exceptions,  the  United  States  record  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
and  south  of  Northern  New  England,  is  entirely  of  straggling  birds, 
rare  and  only  in  winter,  saving  only  Mr.  Lawrence's  note  of  an  acciden- 
tal summer  occurrence.  But  Mr.  Merriam  informs  me  that  it  breeds  in 
tbe  Adirondacks.  In  Colorado,  says  Mr.  Trippe,  the  Canada  Jay  [var. 
capitalis]  is  abundant  and  resident,  breeding.  "  I  have  never,''  he  con- 
tinues, ''  seen  the  Canada  Jay  below  9,000  feet,  even  in  mid- winter ;  and 
but  rarely  below  9,500  or  10,000.  During  the  warmer  months  it  keeps 
within  a  few  hundred  feet  of  timber-line,  frequenting  the  darkest  forests 
of  spruce,  and  occasionally  flying  a  little  way  above  the  trees.  It  is 
quite  tame,  coming  about  mining  camps  to  pick  up  whatever  is  htrowu 
out  in  the  way  of  food,  and  evincing  much  of  the  curiosity  that  is  char- 
acteristic of  the  family.  In  winter,  its  supply  of  food  is  very  precarious, 
and  it  is  often  reduced  to  mere  skin  and  bones ;  at  such  times  it  will 
frequently  weigh  no  more  than  a  plump  Snow-bird  or  Sparrow,  and 
undoubtedly  starves  to  death  sometimes.  During  the  latter  part  of 
autumn,  its  hoarse  croaking  is  almost  the  only  sound  to  be  heard  in  the 
cold  sombre  forests  that  lie  near  timber-line." 

The  egg  of  Perisoreus  is  altogether  different  from  that  of  Cyanurus 
and  Cyanocitta,  much  nearer  Picaj  but  still  peculiar.  The  ground  is 
grayish-white,  marked  all  over,  but  nearly  always  most  heavily  at  the 
but,  or  in  a  wreath  around  it,  with  several  shades  of  a  dark  neutral 
tint,  mixed  usually  with  some  olive-brown  spots.  The  markings  in  sev- 
eral specimens  before  me  are  all  quite  fine,  even  those  that  are  conflu- 
ent at  the  larger  end.  Size,  1.20  by  0.70.  The  nest  is  built  on  the 
limbs  of  trees,  of  hay,  feathers,  &c. 
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[Mote. — ^A  portion  of  Mr.  T.  M.  Trippe's  series  of  interesting  observations  npon  the 
birids  of  Colorado,  having  failed  to  reach  me  in  time  for  insertion  in  the  earlier  pages 
of  this  work,  they  are  here  introdnced,  together  with  various  additional  data  respect- 
iug  the  species  thus  far  treated.  The  remainder  of  Mr.  Trippers  notes  is  *.n  substance 
incorporated,  j7a«9im,  in  the  work.] 

The  period  during  which  my  not^s  were  made,  extends  from  January,  1873,  to  the 
early  part  of  December  of  the  same  year ;  the  tield  of  observatiou,  Clear  Creek  County, 
Colorado,  with  two  or  three  ac(jacent  townships  of  Gilpin  and  Jefferson  counties.  Dur- 
ing different  parts  of  the  year,  excursions  were  mode  throughout  the  whole  of  this 
region ;  and  although  these  were  not  as  frequent  as  could  have  been  desired  for  a  com- 
plete account  of  the  avi-fauna,  yet  they  were  so  often  repeated  that  I  believe  very 
few  birds  eecaped  me,  except  such  as  are  rare  visitors  or  mere  stragglers. 

Clear  Creek  Countv  lies  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  extending 
from  the  summit  of  the  main  range  some  twenty  to  twonty-tive  miles  eastward,  and 
about  the  same  distance  north  and  south,  the  centre  line  being  in  latitude  39^  40' 
nearly.  It  is  traversed  by  a  number  of  streams,  whose  valleys  lie  from  300  to*  1,500  or 
2,000  feet  below  the  surrounding  ridges  and  peaks.  The  general  course  of  the  main 
stream,  South  Clear  Creek,  is  nearly  due  east ;  but  the  smaller  tributaries,  running  at 
various  angles  to  this  course,  so  cut  np  and  divide  the  surface  as  to  present  a  confused 
assemblage  of  isolated  peaks  and  ridges,  disposed  in  no  regular  order  or  system,  and 
divided  by  deep  valleys  and  ravines,  which,  toward  the  range,  become  in  many  instan- 
ces, precipitous,  rocky  canons.  Bordering  the  country  on  the  east,  lies  Bergen's  Park  ; 
an  open  park>like  tract  of  rolling,  grassy  prairie,  interspersed  with  groves  of  pines, 
low  hills,  and  wet,  marshy  swales,  a  miniature  of  the  great  parks  lying  to  the  west- 
ward of  the  range.  The  elevation  of  the  western  edge  of  the  county,— the  dividing 
i;idge  of  Atlantic  and  Pacific  waters, — is  between  11,000  and  12,000  leet,  isolated  peaks 
rising  1,500  or  2,000  feet  higher ;  firom  this  the  genenil  surface  slopes  eastward  at  the 
•  average  of  about  300  feet  per  mile,  the  slope  being  much  greater  nearer  the  range 
however,  and  diminishing  as  the  distance  from  it  increases,  to  the  eastern  border  of 
the  county,  which  has  an  eleVation,  in  its  lowest  part,  of  between  6,500  and  7,000  leet 
above  the  sea.  Bergen's  Park,  lying  for  the  most  part  in  Jefferson  County,  has  au 
elevation  varying  between  7,000  and  7,500  feet. 

The  streaiAs  are  for  the  most  part  mountainous  torrents,  rarely  with  a  fall  less  than 
one  hundred  feet  per  mile,  and,  near  the  range,  three  or  four  times  that,  being  fre- 
quently a  simple  succession  of  cascades  and  waterfalls  for 'miles.  These  waters,  save 
when  muddied  by  the  placer  workings,  are  always  clear  and  cold,  and  abound  with 
the  black-speckled  trout  and  two  or  three  species  of  chub  and  sucker,  the  latter,  how- 
ever, being  only  found  in  the  lower  valleys,  where  the  current  is  less  rapid  than  higher 
np  toward  the  range.  Near  timber-line,  nestled  under  the  very  shadows  of  the  main 
divide,  most  frequently  faced  by  perpendicular  cliffs  of  rock,  or  abrupt,  precipitous 
and  craggy  slopes,  are  numbers  of  small,  deep  lakes,  varying  from  mere  pools  to  one 
hnndred  acres  or  more  in  size,  and  usually  bordered  on  one  or  more  sides  by  deep,  cold 
bogs,  wherein  grow  various  species  of  arctic  willows  and  other  alpine  plants.  Their 
sunace  is  covered  with  ice  from  the  end  of  October  till  early  in  July,  some  with  north- 
ern exposure  not  beiu^  free  from  ice  till  late  in  August ;  and  their  waters  are  always 
of  an  icy  coldness,  owing  to  their  depth  and  the  melted  snow  which  is  constan  ly 
pouring  into  them.  Some  few  of  the  deepest  are  tenanted  by  trout;  but  the  majority 
are  void  of  life,  save  various  forms  of  insects  which  pass  the  larva  state  in  them.  One 
or  two  lakes  at  a  lower  elevation,  near  10,000  feet,  swarm  with  the  curious  Slredans  or 
AmblysiomcB.  Under  these  conditions,  the  absence  of  aquatic  birds  will  not  be  sur- 
prising ;  and  with  a  single  exception  no  wader  or  swimmer  can  be  said  to  be  charac- 
teristic of  the  region. 

Great  as  is  the  diversity  of  the  surface,  the  climate  is  perhaps  still  more  variable. 
The  season  of  1873  was  in  no  way  a  remarkable  one ;  there  was  Jess  snow  than  usual, 
but  otherwise  it  was  a  fair  average  of  the  weather  since  the  settlement  of  the  country. 
During  January,  February,  and  the  first  half  of  Match,  the  weather  was  delightful 
beyond  comparison.  No  snow  nor  rain  fell,  with  the  exception  of  three  or  four  days  in 
February;  thv)  mercury  never  sank  below  zero;  the  days  were  bright,  cloudless,*^  and 
mild,  even  warm,  20^  or  25^  Fahrenheit  being  a  common  temperature  at  7  a.  m.,  while 
at  midday  it  rose  to  50°  or  60°.  On  the  7ih  of  February  the  mercury  stood  at  7F  in 
the  shade  at  noon,  at  an  elevation  of  8,000  feet.  After  the  middle  of  March  wintry 
weather  set  in ;  there  was  a  constant  succession  of  snow-storms,  violent  winds  and 
biting  frosts,  continuing  till  May.    On  the  first  of  June,  at  an  elevation  of  7,800  feet, 
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the  poplars  and  willows  had  bat  just  boj^un  to  pnt  forth  their  leaves;  bnt  once 
started,  the  season  advanced  with  great  rapidity,  and  by  the  15th,  the  deciduous  trees 
had  attoined  a  complete  foliage  up  to  the  highest  limit  of  the  poplars,  10,500  or  11,000 
feet.  In  autumn,  the  difference  between  this  climate  and  that  of  eastern  localities  io 
the  same  latitude,  is  less  marked.  The  leaves  of  the  poplars  and  willows  begin  to 
change  color  toward  the  close  of  September,  and  a  month  later  have  all  fallen ;  but  it 
is  usually  not  till  the  middle  or  close  of  November  that  winter  weather  sets  in.  Heavy 
snows  sometimes  fall  in  October,  however,  but  unusual  severity  is  generally  followed 
by  a  very  mild,  open  winter.  The  nights  are  always  cool,  even  in  midsummer,  while 
at  mid-day  the  heat  is  at  times  oppressive,  even  at  great  elevations ;  but  in  exposed 
localities  this  is  moderated  by  the  strong  winds  that  are  almost  constantly  blowing. 

Above  and  near  timber-line,  which  varies  from  10,000  to  11,000  feet,  the  climate 
partakes  of  an  alpine  nature.  The  immense  accimulations  of  snow  do  not  begin  to 
melt  rapidly  till  about  the  middle  of  June ;  but  once  started,  they  disappear  very  fast ; 
the  streams  are  swollen  to  thrice  their  usual  size,  and  by  the  first  of  July  only  isolated 
snow-fields  remain,  many  of  which  are  of  great  extent,  and  have  sufficient  depth  and 
solidity  to  exist  throughout  the  summer.  Frosts  are  almost  of  nightly  occurrence, 
and  during  summer  scarcely  a  day  passes  without  frequent  thunder-storms,  with  hail, 
sleet  and  rain.  Light  snows  begin  to  fall  in  September,  but  it  is  not  until  November 
that  heavy  snow-storms  set  in,  and  the  range  is  usually  passable  till  the  middle  of  win- 
ter,  or  even  later,  the  heaviest  snows  falling  in  April  and  May. 

Many  of  the  wider  valleys  have  limited  tracts  of  great  fertility,  and  the  immense 
quantities  of  potatoes,  rye  and  barley,  raised  on  the  scattered  mountain  ranches,  attest 
the  adaptation  of  the  soil  to  such  csops.  Yet  the  sum  total  of  all  the  tillable  land 
scarcely  amounts  to  as  much  as  one  or  two  per  cent,  of  the  whole ;  while  the  remain- 
der consists  of  rocky  ridges  and  peaks,  gravelly  hills,  gently  sloping  plateaus  of  sand 
and  glacial  detritus,  far  above  the  valleys,  and  insusceptible  of  imgation,  and  a  gen- 
eral surface  so  rough,  craggy  and  inaccessible,  as  to  be  quite  beyond  the  capabilities  or 
desires  of  the  agriculturist.  Nevertheless,  on  all  the  mountain-sides  which  are  not 
absolutely  precipices  of  bare  rock,  in  every  nook  and  corner  and  crevice  where  the  soil 
can  lodge,  various  srasBeB  grow  in  great  luxuriance,  and  furnish  abundant  food  for  num- 
erous herds  of  cattle,  the  wild  deer  and  sheep.  Vast  forests  of  pines  and  firs  formerly 
covered  the  whole  face  of  the  country,  except  the  valleys  and  a  few  hill-sides,  too 
rocky  or  too  barren  even  to  support  conifers ;  but  since  the  settlement  of  the  country, 
large  tracts  of  timber  have  been  cut  down  and  their  places  supplied,  to  a  great  extent, 
by  young  groves  of  poplars.  Two  species  of  Pinus  {P,  ponderosa  et  P.  contortd)  range 
up  to  within  1,000  feet  of  timber-line ;  two  others  (P.  aristata  et  P.  flenlU)  are  small 
alpine  species;  while  Abies  mmczieHi  et  A,  engelmtmni  form  large  forests,  the  former 
almost  monopolizing  the  region  near  timber-line.  Of  Popultis  there  are  three  species, 
one  growing  extensively  on  the  hill-sides,  and  extending  up  to  10,500  or  11,000  feet  (P. 
treniuloides) ;  the  two  others,  mainly  confined  to  the  valleys  of  the  larger  streams, 
where  they  grow  amid  dense  thickets  of  willows,  and  not  reaching  much  over  9,000 
feet  (P.  avgustifolia  et  P.  balsamifera).  These  few  species,  with  Juniperus  nrginianus, 
which  often  grows  to  a  large  size,  and  extends,  in  a  dwarfed  form,  far  above  timber- 
line,  comprise  the  limited  syTva  of  the  country.  A  speciea  of  Alnus,  or  small  Betula^ 
various  Salices,  and  a  KegundOy  grow  in  the  rich  bottom-lands,  and  flourish  in  rank 
profusion  on  the  banks  of  the  streams,  forming  the  densest  thickets,  and  frequently 
reaching  a  height  of  twenty  feet  or  more.  Different  species  of  BiUfuSf  Rosa,  CerasuSy 
RibeSj  and  other  small  bush-plants  abound  in  the  valleys  and  form  thick  copses  on  the 
hill-sides,  along  with  Clematis^  HumuluSt  Vitis,  and  other  climbers.  Among  the  annual 
and  biennial  plants,  however,  the  deficiency  in  nnmber  of  species  of  the  larger  forms  is 
compensated.  Although  the  species  are  quite  different,  the  genera  are  for  the  most 
part  the  same  as  in  the  easT'Cm  mountainous  States,  the  order  of  flowering  the  same, 
and,  to  a  certain  extent^  there  is  the  same  relative  proportions  among  families  and 
genera.  Among  distinctive  features  may  be  mentioned  the  abundance  of  various  forms 
of  Borragifiaceoi — Echinospei^iuniy  Lithospermum,  Cynoglossum,  Mertensiay  &c. ;  the  many 
species  of  EnphorUay  SeneciOy  and  ErigeroTiy  and  the  various  alpine  plants,  Ptimula,  Acii- 
nelltty  &c.  Yet,  considering  the  vast  intervening  distance,  the  general  aspect  is  strik- 
ingly like  that  of  the  Alleghany  region.  The  genera  Violas  Castdleiay  Saxifraga,  CalthOy 
MitnuluSy  PediculariSy  PolemoniuMy  PhloXy  Helianihus,  SolidagOy  Aster y  Erigeron,  SeneciOf 
Cirsium,  Tiifoliumf  Silene,  Aquilegiay  Ranunculus,  ClayioniUy  Rosa,  Rubus,  Nabalus,  Ambro- 
sia, Bidfms,  Rudbeckia,  and  scores  of  others,  are  abundantly  represented,  and,  as  in  New 
York,  are  the  predominating  features  of  the  flora. 

In  the  fauna  we  find,  peruaps,  more  points  of  difference  fh)m  the  eastern  mountain- 
ous regions.  The  various  genera  of  mammalia  are  the  same,  but  nearly  all  the  species 
are  different.  Among  animals  common  to  the  two  faunse,  may  be  mentioned  Felis  con- 
color,  Lynx  rvfus,  Cam  occidentalis,  Gulo  luscus,  Lutra  canadensis,  Ursus  americanus,  and 
Ceirus  canadaisis,  all  large  and,  with  a  single  exception,  carnivorous  species.  The 
smaller  and  granivorous  mammals  are  quite  distinct,  and  many  new  genera  are  intro- 
duced, while  others  are  wanting.    Cervus  leucurus,  C,  macroHs,  Aplooeros  montanus, 
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Lepus  artemisia,  L,  campeetrU,  Ereihizon  epixanthuSy  Ardomys  flaviventeTj  and  yarions 
Bpecies  of  SduraSj  SpermophiluSf  Tamias,  Mephitis^  Neotomay  Blarina,  and  the  small 
rodentia  are  common,  all  differing  from  the  eastern  representatives  of  the  genera,  or 
even  generically  distinct.  Above  and  near  timber-line,  and  occasionally  wandering  a 
long  way  below  it,  is  foand  the  Little  Chief  Hare,  Lagomys  princepSj  an  essentisdly 
alpine  form. 

Kep tiles  are  rare  in  the  moantains.  A  species  of  rattlesnake  is  common  in  the  foot- 
hills, but  is  seldom  fonnd  higher  than  6,500  feet.  A  Bufo  and  a  Bana  are  occasionally 
seen  in  the  valleys  of  the  larger  streams  as  high  aa  Georgetown ;  while  a  Tropidmiotue 
and  a  large  blackish  snake  (Coluber  ?)  occur  sparingly  as  high  as  9,000  feet.  In  some 
few  lakes  Siredon  or  Amblystama  are  found.  With  the  lower  animals  the  difference 
between  eastern  and  western  forms  is  much  greater  than  it  is  among  the  higher. 

Of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty  species  of  birds  I  have  found  here,  eighty-three  were 
observed  throughout  the  breeding  season ;  of  these  sixty-four  were  quite  common, 
while  nineteen  were  more  or  less  rare,  and  but  seldom  observed.  Of  the  thirty-seven 
remaining  species,  twenty-one  were  common  and  sixteen  rare.  Fifty-three  species,  or 
nearly  one-half,  are  different  from  eastern  forms  and  peculiar  to  the  West ;  but  (k 
these,  twenty-one  are  considered  by  many  ornithologists  to  be  merely  geographical 
race«,  leaving  thirty-two  species  characterizing  this  region  as  distinct  from  the  eastern 
avi-fannal  provinces.  Twfenty-two  of  the  breeding  species  do  not  rear  their  young 
below  7,500  feet,  and  three,  only,  above  timber-line. 

Taking  into  account  the  varied  climate,  surface,  and  general  features,  the  number  of 
birds  that  are  common  during  the  breeding  season  seems  surprisingly  snmll  when  com- 
pared with  those  found  in  less  diversified  regions.  Southern  Iowa,  a  rolling  prairie 
country,  has  at  least  a  number  greater  by  twenty  or  twenty-five ;  and  certain  portions 
of  the  Stat«,  embracing  the  marshy  haunts  of  aquatic  birds,  have  nearly  twice  as 
many.  Nor  is  the  paucity  of  species  compensated  for  by  the  number  of  individuals.  The 
vast,  gloomy  forests,  the  rocky  precipitous  mountain  sides,  the  deep  ravines  and  sandy 
hill-tops  scattered  with  straggling  pines,  even  the  broad  open  valleys  are,  save  on  rare 
occasions,  remarkably  poor  m  bird-life.  The  greatest  number  of  birds  is  to  be  found 
in  the  parks ;  but  even  these  have  more  or  less  of  the  dreary,  desolate  aspect  of  the 
great  plains.  It  is  only  in  a  region  where  prairies  and  mountains,  woods  and  open 
meadow,  and  marsh  and  lake,  are  in  close  proximity,  that  we  can  look  for  a  great 
variety  of  species ;  and  where  the  mountains,  the  plains,  the  forests  or  the  prairies, 
extend  alone  over  great  areas,  the  forms'  of  bird-life,  as  well  as  all  others,  must  be 
more  limited. 

The  small  areas  to  which  the  local  mountain  avi-faunse  are  confined,  and  the  sharp 
lines  which  divide  them,  may  be  seen  by  a  comparison  with  the  lists  of  J.  A.  Allen,  who, 
in  1871,  made  an  exploration  of  the  fauna  of  the  South  Park  and  adjacent  mountains. 
Five  species  are  given  as  common  in  that  region,  which  were  not  observed  at  all  in 
Clear  Creek  County,  or  else  ijo  rarely  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  they  were  mere  strag- 
glers ;  three  or  four  others  were  more  or  less  frequent,  which  in  the  latter  region  were 
scarce  or  entirely  wanting;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  four  species  were  common  in 
Clear  Creek  County,  and  four  or  five  more  or  less  frequent,  that  are  entirely  wanting 
in  Allen^s  liste,  or  else  given  as  quite  rare.  Yet  the  two  regions  ai'e  contiguous,  have 
nearly  the  same  physical  characteristics,  and  are  divided  simply  by  a  spur  from  the 
main  range.  The  same  abrupt  transitions  may  be  noticed  in  the  flora,  a  small  ridge 
limiting  the  range  of  species  and  marking  a  local  flora.  The  main  range — Sierra 
Madre — of  course,  is  the  most  important  of  these  dividing  lines,  but  the  subsidiary 
and  independent  ridges  often  mark  out  areas  almost  as  distinctly.  Nor  does  elevation 
appear  to  have  that  decided  influence  which  it  is  generally  supposed  to  exert.  The 
dillerent  temperatures,  of  course,  depend  ultimately  upon  it;  and  plant  and  animal 
life  are  so  intimately  related  to  climate  that  the  one  can  scarcely  vary  without  pro- 
ducing a  change  in  the  other.  Yet  other  causes  combine  to  modify  the  influence  of 
mere  altitude,  to  a  degree  wholly  unexpected  by  one  who  has  not  studied  the  subject 
in  all  its  actual  aspects.  Thus,  the  limit  of  the  growth,  supposed  by  most  persons  to 
be  represented  by  a  nearly  constant  figure,  varies  so  greatly  that  on  Mount  Lincoln  it 
is  about  13,000  feet  (Allen),  w^hile  at  the  South  Boulder  Pass  it  is  several  hundred  feet 
below  the  summit  of  the  range,  which  is  given  by  Prof.  Hayden  at  10,200  feet,  the 
latter'point  being  not  more  than  thirty  or  thirty-five  miles  north  of  the  former.  Ber- 
thoud's  Pass,  indeed,  is  in  no  place  above  timber-line,  though,  according'  to  the  same 
authority,  it  is  600  feet  higher  (10,800),  and  is  less  than  ten  miles  south  of  it.  Thus, 
with  a  difference  of  3,000  feet  or  more  in  the  altitude  of  timber-lipe  within  so  short  a 
distance,  and  corresponding  modifications  in  the  altitudes  of  all  the  local  florte  and 
faunas,  it  will  be  seen  that  an  attempt  to  mark  out  zones  of  certain  elevations,  corre- 
sponding to  similar  zones  as  determined  by  latitude,  would  be  quite  futile.  Yet,  in  a 
general  way,  it  may  be  said  that  near  the  summit  of  the  peaks  and  higher  portions  of 
the  range  is  an  arctic  region,  characterized  by  the  Ptarmigan  and  Gray-crowned  Finch, 
and  the  presence  of  i>erpetual  snow-fields ;  that  below  this  is  a  sub-arctic  belt,  in 
which  various  forms  of  alpine  willows  and  northern  plants  flourish,  and  inhabited  by 
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the  Titlark,  Qreen  Black-capped  Warbler,  Lincoln's  Finch,  and  White-crowned  Spar- 
row; next,  a  Hudsouiau  belt,  extending  from  500  to  1,000  feet  IhjIow  the  timber-line, 
in  which  may  be  found  sub-alpine  plants  and  such  birds  as  the  Canada  Jay,  Audubon's 
Warbler,  Brown  Creeper,  &c. ;  then,  of  varying  extent,  a  Canadian  zone ;  below  this, 
an  AUoghenian ;  and,  finally,  on  the  plains,  a  Carolinian.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  hx 
any  precise  limits  to  these  various  faunte,  however;  they  pass  into  each  other  quite 
gradually,  and  extend  to  such  diflerent  elevations,  accordin|?  to  the  different  influences 
to  which  they  are  exposed,  that  sometimes  two  of  them  will  be  side  by  side  for  some 
distance  through  the  same  altitudes,  with  merely  a  rid^e  intervening. 

Nevertheless,  the  temperature  of  a  region,  although  it  modihes  the  plant  and  insect 
life  to  a  great  extent,  determines  entirely  the  range  of  birds.  Junco  hpemalia  abounds 
on  the  plains  and  up  to  8,000  feet  during  winter,  yet,  in  company  with  three  of  the 
other  four  varieties  that  spend  the  winter  in  the  same  localities,  it  migrates  to  the 
north  on  the  approach  of  the  breeding  season,  while  J,  canicepa  alone  ascends  the 
mountains,  and  finds  the  requisite  climate  in  the  higher  forests,  which  the  others  seek 
at  higher  latitudes.  Yet  it  is  well  known  that  the  Snow-bird  breeds  in  the  Alleghanies 
further  south  than  this  region ;  and  there  appears  no  obvious  reason  for  a  northern 
-migration,  when  it  could  easily  find  any  desired  temperature  by  ascending  the  mount- 
ains in  company  with  its  congener,  J.  caniceps.  On  arriving  from  the  north,  most 
birds  appear  among  the  foot-hills  and  along  the  edge  of  the  plains,  some  days  in  ad- 
vance of  their  arrival  higher  up  in  the  mountains;  and  the  same  tiling  occurs  during 
the  vernal  miirrations,  showing  that  most  of  the  species  prefer  migrating  along  the 
edge  of  the  plains  rather  than  through  the  mountains.  Even  so  northern  a  species  as 
Ampelis  garrulus,  which,  during  midwinter,  is  rare  among  the  foot-hills,  frequently 
gathers  there  in  large  flocks,  in  spring,  preparatory  to  its  leaving  the  country.  The 
boundary  between  plains  and  mountains  appears  to  be  a  highway  for  all  the  migratory 
species  in  spring  and  autumn. 

The  most  prominent  characteristic  of  the  avi-fauna  of  this  region — which  may  be 
taken  as  a  fair  type  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  chain  between  the  thirty-eighth  and  forty- 
flrat  parallels — is,  perhaps,  the  remarkable  number  of  birds  which  are  represented 
further  east  by  verj'  closely-allied  races  or  species.  Of  these  there  are  over  twenty ; 
and  while  some  are  plainly  varieties  shading  into  the  eastern  forms  by  such  imper- 
ceptible gradations  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  their  specific  identity,  others  cannot  be  so 
summarily  disposed  of.  No  one  has  shown,  for  instance,  that  Gcothhjpis  macgillivraifi 
is  connected  by  gradual,  intermediate  stages,  with  6r.  Philadelphia ;  or  that  Junco  cani- 
ceps  is  similarly  related  to  the  other  forms  of  its  genus.  But  are  we  to  accept  this 
definition  of  a  species  ?  Are  only  such  forms  entitled  to  specific  rank  which  cannot 
be  shown  to  iutergrade  with  others t  The  tendency  of  the  day  is  decidedly  in  that 
direction;  yet,  if  logically  carried  out,  this  system  will  eventually  lead  to  startling 
results.  If  Pipilo  erytlirophthalmus  can  l>e  shown  to  gradually  pass  into  P.  arciicm  to- 
ward the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  into  P.  alleni  in  Florida ;  and  if  the  former  changes 
into  oregoHus  and  megalouyx  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  thus  all  these  forms  are  to  consti- 
tute a  single  species,  what  reason  is  there  for  still  keeping  apart  the  various  races  of 
Colapteny  which  intergrade  quite  as  closely  t  Carpodacua  casbini  is  considered  a  good 
species;  yet  its  points  of  difl'erence  from  C, purpureas  are  fewer  and  less  marked  than 
those  se])arating  Contopus  virens  and  C\  richarUsomi^  which  are  now  thiown  together 
under  the  same  specific  name.  New  links  and  new  intermediate  forms  are  constantly 
coming  to  light ;  and  if.  on  discovering  the  gradation  between  any  two  forms  previ- 
ously held  as  good  species,  we  are  at  liberty  to  combine  them  as  i-accs  of  the  same 
species,  will  it  not  be  equally  proper  to  combine  other  forms  together,  even  though 
some  of  the  intervening  links  are  wanting,  where  analogy  and  experience  point  to  that 
conclusion  ?  It  is  the  exact  reverse  of  Brehm's  system,  which  le<l  that  ornithologist  to 
find  no  end  of  species,  where  others  could  see  but  one. 

The  results  of  this  system  of  reasoning  are  already  beginning  to  manifest  themselves. 
Different  forms  are  thrown  together  with  the  utuiost  freedom,  and  we  are  learnedly 
referred  to  "  well-known  laws^'  of  geographic  and  climatic  variation.  Yet  there  are 
cases  where  these  ".laws"  will  not  work  at  all,  and  then  they  are  quietly  ignored.  In 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  for  example,  a  species  of  Wren  is  found,  so  well  marked  in  its 
notes,  plumage,  and  habits,  that  the  older  ornithologists  c(»nsidcred  it  quite  distinct : 
but  being  somewhat  like  the  eastern  House  Wreu,  only  grayer  and  paler,  it  is  at  once 
referre<l  to  that  species,  and  its  changed  color  accounted  for  by  the  "law"  that,  in  this 
region,  the  dry  air  and  bright  sunlight  exercise  a  bleaching  influence.  In  the  same 
locality,  and  existing  under  precisely  similar  physical  conditions,  is  a  species  of  Fly- 
catcher, also  supposed  by  Audubon  and  the  older  school  to  be  a  distinct  species,  but 
which  these  modern  ornithologists  pronounce  to  be  "  var."  richardsoni  of  the  eastern 
Wood  Pewee.  Unfortunately,  in  this  case,  the  bird  happens  to  be  darker  than  its  east- 
em  relative,  and  so  we  have  not  a  word  concerning  the  "  laws  of  climatic  variation  " 
and  the  "  mean  amount  of  rain-fall."  Nor  do  the  chief  exponents  of  this  new  method 
of  reasoning  find  any  limits  to  their  course  when  once  fairly  started.  In  a  review  of 
a  certain  genus  of  the  Tyrannidoi  (Myiarchus),  one  of  our  present  writers  has  declared 
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that  the  examination  of  a  large  number  of  specimens  hais  resulted  in  his  accepting  a 
much  smaller  number  of  species  than  had  previously  been  received  as  valid,  and  sig- 
nificantly adds  that,  had  a  still  more  complete  series  been  before  him,  he  would  probably 
have  reduced  the  number  still  further.  So  then,  in  his  mind,  recognition  of  specific 
rank  is  something  almost  dependent  upon  the  number  of  s[)ecimen8  one  has  for  com- 
parison— the  larger  the  series,  the  fewer  the  species.*  Another  equally  well-known 
author,  in  a  recent  review  of  the  fifteen  species  of  the  genus  Certhiola,  remarks  that  '^  it 
Is  a  nice  question  what  are  really  species  in  this  geniis,  and  what  merely  races  or  varie- 
ties, but  it  would  probably  be  not  far  from  correct  to  assume  that  the  various  forms 
described  are  simply  modifications  of  one  primitive  species,  produced  by  geographical 
distribution  and  external  physical  conditions."  Is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that, 
since  the  primitive  species  has  become  thus  modified  by  geographical  distribution  and 
external  physical  conditions,  that  it  was  not,  itself,  one  of  the  modifications  of  a  still 
more  primitive  form!  Yet  the  progenitors  of  this  "  primitive  species,"  which  has  split 
into  no  less  than  fifteen  different  races,  must  have  undergone  variations  brought  about 
by  changed  geographical  habitats  and  ditferent  physical  conditions;  unless,  indee<l, 
they  were  special  creations,  and  confined  to  a  single  narrow  locality,  a  supposition 
which  we  have  quite  as  much  reason  for  applying  to  all  the  recent  forms  of  CerUtiola  as 
to  the  one  original  form. 

In  considering  the  question  of  specific  distinction,  too  little  importance  has  been 
attached  to  the  habits  and  notes  of  the  difierent  races,  while  there  seems  to  be  no  in- 
trinsic reason  why  adtfierence  in  these  points  should  not  be  considered  of  as  much  weight 
as  a  variation  in  the  plumage.  A  series  of  Meadow-larks  may  bo  laid  out,  represent- 
ing a  gradual  transition  between  the  Eastern  and  Western  forms,  yet  the  notes  of  the 
two  are  so  different  that,  in  a  region  where  they  both  abound,  either  may  be  distin- 
guished at  once  by  its  voice ;  and  a  bird  whose  song  is  intermediate  between  the  two, 
IS  so  rare  that,  in  a  residence  of  two  years  in  a  region  where  both  were  abundant,  I 
never  heard  one.  Here,  then,  is  an-  instance  where  the  different  forms  may  always  be 
distinguished  by  their  noteSy  though  sometimes  ambiguous  in  their  plumage.  Again, 
Contopus  richardsotiii  resembles  Sayamis  fuscus  in  its  habits  more  than  it  does  the  Wood 
Pewee,  C.  virens,  while  its  notes  are  as  different  from  those  of  the  latter  bird  as  the 
western  Lark's  are  from  the  eastern's.  If  Macgillivray's  Warbler  is  a  geographical 
variety  of  the  Mourning  Warbler,  it  is  difficult  to  comprehend  how  it  could  have  suf- 
fered such  a  complete  loss  of  musical  power,  seeing  that  its  habits  are  unchanged,  and 
that  the  external  physical  influences  are  very  nearly  similar.  Perhaps,  however,  the 
"dry,  thin  air"  can  account  for  it;  but  if  this  is  the  case,  it  would  be  interesting  to 
know  why  the  same  air  has  failed  to  change  the  voices  of  the  Robin  and  Hermit  Thrush 
in  the  slightest  degree,  t  All  the  western  species  which  are  closely  allied  to,  or  inter- 
grade  with  eastern  forms,  vary  from  the  latter,  more  or  less,  in  their  notes  and  habits, 
sometimes  so  much  that  a  resemblance  can  scarcely  be  recognized.  That  this  may  be 
partly  due  to  changed  conditions  of  life,  is  undeniable,  yet,  under  the  supposition  that 
it  has  been  wholly  brought  about  by  such  cause,  it  is  very  difficult  to  see  why  the  same 
changes  have  effected  opposite  results  in  birds  of  the  same  family  and  of  the  same  mode 
of  life.  And  if  these  supposed  races  are  found  to  meet  and  occupy  the  same  regions, 
each  preserving  its  peculiarities  of  notes,  plumage,  and  habits,  with  a  great  degree  of 
constancy,  how  can  they  properly  be  called  **  geographical "  varieties,  or  their  differ- 
ences be  accounted  for  on  the  supposition  of  different  physical  conditions  t  Yet  of  one 
species,  at  least  (Sturnella  magnd)j  this  is  absolutely  time.  And  admitting  the  in- 
fluence of  these  external  causes  to  be  sufficient  to  produce  such  results,  the  question  at 
once  arises :  How  wide  must  be  the  gap  that  separates  congeneric  "  species ; "  where 
shall  the  limit  of  variation  produced  by  such  causes  be  placed  ? 

But  however  ornithologists  may  differ  as  to  the  proper  rank  of  these  forms,  their 
existence  is  undeniable,  wliether  classed  as  species,  varieties,  or  races,  and  it  becomes 
necessary  to  distinguish  them  apart  in  ornithological  nomenclature.  The  usual  method 
is  to  give  the  name  of  the  first-discovered  race,  together  with  the  specific  title  of  the 
form  referred  to  as  a  variety.  Thus,  Macgillivray's  Warbler  is  spoken  of  as  Geoiidypis 
Philadelphia  var.  maegillivrayi.  To  follow  out  this  method,  every  bird  of  which  there  is 
more  than  a  single  form  should  be  designated  by  tLreet  names,  generic,  specific,  and 

•  Qnite  true.  We  can  only  predicate  and  define  species  at  all  from  the  mere  circum- 
stance of  'iMaaing  links,  '*  Species"  are  the  twigs  of  a  tree  separated  from  the  parent 
stem.  We  name  and  arrange  them  arbitrarily,  in  default  of  a  means  of  reconstructing 
the  whole  tree  according  to  nature's  ramifications.— E.  C. 

t  Is  it  not  quite  reasonable  to  supposje  that  different  animals  may  possess  a  different 
degree  of  susceptibility  to  modifying  influences,  and  that  some  may  be  able  to  resist 
such  influences  altogether  f  We  must  not  presume  upon  uniform  plastictity  of  organi- 
zation.— ^E.  C. 

X I  strongly  advocate  a  return  to  polynomial  nomenclature,  as  the  only  fit  instru- 
ment of  expression  of  nice  shades  of  zoological  meaning.  Many  of  us,  in  effect,  are 
already  using  trinomials,  the  true  nature  of  which  is  but  partially  concealed  by  inter- 
vention of  the  term  "  var."— E.  C. 
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varietal ;  bat  in  view  of  the  now  frequent  consolidation  of  old  species,  and  the  constant 
discovery  of  new  geographical  races,  such  a  method  threatens  to  become  quite  cum- 
brous and  inconvenient. 

Throughout  my  notes  the  nomenclature  of  Cones,  as  given  in  his  "  Key  to  North 
American  Birds,"  is  followed.  All  the  statements  are  the  result  of  my  personal  obser- 
vations, except  some  few  which  are  based  upon  the  accounts  of  trustworthy  persons, 
and  of  which  separate  mention  is  made. 

TuRDUS  MiGKATORius,  Robiu,  Very  abundant ;  migratory ;  breeds.  The  Robin  is 
perhaps  the  commonest  bird  to  be  found  in  the  county.  It  arrives  in  Borden's  Park  in 
the  middle  of  March,  and  slowly  makes  its  way  into  the  mountains,  reaching  the  ele- 
vation of  10,000  feet  nearly  a  month  later,  and  advancing  as  the  season  progresses  to 
the  extreme  limit  of  timber.  From  the  plains  up  to  timber-line  it  abounds  in  great 
numbers  all  through  the  breeding  season,  and  is  nowhere  more  abundant  than  in  the 
extreme  upper  edge  of  the  forests,  nesting  in  the  very  topmost  trees.  They  raise  two 
broods,  commonly  ;  occasionally  only  one,  and  rarely  three.  At  an  elevation  of  6,000 
feet  the  first  brood  is  hatched  in  the  fore  part  of  June,  and  the  second  toward  the  middle 
of  July ;  near  timber-line  the  second  brood  is  not  hatched  till  late  in  July,  or  even  the 
early  part  of  August.  The  nest  is  placed  in  the  fork  of  a  pine,  and  is  precisely  similar 
to  those  of  eastern  birds  in  construction  and  material.  During  the  latter  part  of  July 
and  early  part  of  August  the  youpg  birds  from  lower  down  ascend  to  the  upper  for- 
ests, and  abound  in  the  woods  near  timber-line.  They  frequently  wander  to  the  very 
top  of  the  range,  feeding  on  the  grasshoppers  that  swarm  in  countless  multitudes  above 
the  tree  limit,  tow.ard  the  close  of  summer.  They  also  frequent  the  edges  of  the  little 
lakes  and  pools  which  are  very  numerous  at  high  elevations,  where  they  pick  up  the 
larviB  of  various  insects.  In  September  they  flock  in  great  numbers  to  the  blaeberry 
patches,  of  which  fruit  they  seem  extravagantly  fond.  Early  in  the  autumn  they 
begin  to  descend,  gradually  working  their  way  downward,  until  in  November  they  all 
have  disappeared,  except  a  few  stragglers  who  linger  about  the  juniper  bushes  until 
banished  by  the  deep  snows  of  December. 

T.  SWAINSONI,  Olive-hacked  Thrush,  Seen  in  May  and  September  only.  Late  in  Oc- 
tober I  saw  great  numbers  of  this  bird  near  the  Hot  Sulphur  Springs,  in  the  Middle 
Park.  A  sudden  violent  storm  had  occurred  a  day  or  two  previous,  and  the  snow 
lay  on  the  ground  a  foot  deep.  Great  numbers  of  Titlarks,  Song  Sparrows,  Blackbirds, 
Bluebirds,  and  many  other  species,  including  the  Olive-backed  Thrush,  had  gathered 
about  the  tepid  pools,  attracted  by  the  warmth,  and  were  busily  searching  for  food 
along  the  muddy  banks  and  in  the  shallow  water,  though  apparently  without  much 
success,  as  the  water  is  surcharged  with  sulphur.  [This  species  is  stated  to  breed  about 
New  Haven,  Connecticut,  and  also  in  the  mountains  of  Pennsylvania. — E.  C] 

T.  FUSCKSCEN8,  FeCT^.  Sceu  but  once  in  July,  at  an  elevation  of  8,400  feet.  I  looked 
carefully  for  the  Veery  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  county,  as  Allen  states  that  it  is  not 
uncommon  from  the  foot-hills  up  to  8,500  feet,  but  with  the  single  exception  mentioned 
I  did  not  see  it.    [The  eggs  of  tnis  species  are  occasionally  spotted. — E.  C] 

T.  FALUiSij  Hermit  Thimsh.  Abundant;  migratory;  breeds.  The  Hermit  Thrush  ar- 
rives toward  the  end  of  May,  and  by  the  middle  of  June  is  abundant  about  timber- 
line,  below  which  it  does  not  ran^e  more  than  1,000  or  1,200  feet  during  the  nesting 
season.  It  is  shy  and  retiring  in  its  habits,  seeking  the  seclusion  of  the  darkest  forests, 
and  the  subdued  light  of  deep,  rocky  ca&ons,  where  the  dense  foliage  and  precipitous 
walls  shut  out  the  sun  and  a  perpetual  twilight  prevails.  It  is  an  exquisite  songster, 
and  sings  at  all  hours  of  the  day ;  its  notes  are  something  like  those  of  the  Wood 
Thrush,  but  louder,  wilder,  and  with  very  much  of  the  melancholy  sweetness  that  marks 
the  Western  Meadow-lark's  song.  No  ouh  who  visits  its  haunts  in  June  or  July  can 
fail  to  be  delighted  by  the  singing  of  the  Hermit  Thrush  ;  and  when  several  are  heard 
together,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  the  blending  and  echoing  of  so  many  sweet  tones 
lends  an  indescribable  charm  to  the  sublime  and  romantic  scenery,  amid  which  only 
are  they  ever  heard ;  a  charm  heightened  by  the  mysterious  concealment  of  the  singers. 
Never  very  tame,  it  is  so  shy  while  siuging  as  to  be  almost  unapproachable,  and  only 
the  utmost  address  will  enable  one,  at  such  times,  to  obtain  sight  of  the  bird.  Its 
voice  is  very  loud  and  clear,  and  may  be  heard  at  a  great  distance.  In  September  they 
descend  from  the  higher  regions,  and  by  October  have  disappeared  from  the  county. 
Among  several  specimens  there  was  no  appreciable  difference  from  eastern  birds. 

Oheoscoptes  montanus,  Mountain  Mockingbird.  A  single  specimen  was  taken  at 
Idaho  Springs,  May  10.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  many  birds,  on  their  first  arrival  in 
spring,  venture  much  higher  and  further  into  the  monntainons  regions  than  the  local- 
ities in  which  they  pass  tue  breeding  season.  The  migratory  instinct,  probably,  impels 
them  to  penetrate  into  the  mountains,  until,  finding  tne  temperature  too  cool  for  their 
comfort,  they  recede  until  they  have  found  their  proper  habitat. 

MiMUS  CAROLINEN8I8,  Cot-hird,  Commou,  from  the  plains  up  to  7,800  feet,  and  ranging 
a  few  hundred  feet  higher.  The  Cat-bird  arrives  among  the  foot-hills  early  in  May, 
and  gradually  advances  into  the  mountains,  reaching  its  highest  point  by  the  20tn. 
As  is  the  case  with  many  other  birds,  it  presents  some  strong  points  of  dissimilarity 
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irom  the  eastern  representatives  of  the  species.  One  would  scarcely  recognize  the  shy, 
almost  silent  bird,  that  sedolonsly  hides  itself  from  view  in  the  thickest  shrubbery ,  as 
the  tame  loquacious  Cat-bird  of  the  east,  and,  indeed,  might  never  suspect  its  existence 
in  localities  where  it  was  not  uncommon,  from  superficial  observations.  Although 
quite  numerous  at  Idaho,  where  I  saw  it  nearly  every  day  for  weeks,  I  never  but  once 
heard  the  cat-like  mew  so  common  elsewhere  as  to  have  given  the  bird  its  name,  and 
only  once  or  twice  heard  it  attempt  a  song.  Yet  though  so  different  in  some  respects, 
in  others  it  is  precisely  the  same  as  its  eastern  relatives.  In  form,  colors,  size,  cilrriage, 
and  expression,  I  could  detect  not  the  slighest  difference,  while  its  &vorite  haunts  and 
food  are  the  same.    It  disappears  in  August. 

The  Brown  Thrush,  given  by  Allen  as  extending  up  to  7,500  feet,  does  not  occur  in 
the  county  at  all,  or  at  least  but  very  rarely.    [Dr.  Rothrock  found  it  in  Colorado.— E.  C. ] 

[To  the  synonyms  of  this  species  aidd :  Antimimus.  rufuSf  Scnd.,  Meth.  Av.  Disp.  Tent. 
1872, 13  (type  rufu8).—E.  C] 

SiALiA  ARCTiCA,  Bluebird,  Abundant  from  the  plains  up  to  timber-line,  breeding 
everywhere.  Similar  in  its  general  habits  to  the  Eastern  Bluebird,  the  Arctic  Bluebird 
arrives  in  Bergen's  Park  early  in  March,  and  gradually  working  its  way  into  the  mount- 
ains, reaches  an  elevation  of  10,000  feet  about  the  close  of  the  month,  preceding  the 
Robin  by  a  few  days.  In  Bergen's  Park  the  first  brood  is  not  hatcheid  till  June :  it 
probably  raises  two  broods,  although  of  this  I  cannot  be  certain.  It  nests  in  hollow 
trees  and  similar  places,  and  being  quite  familiar,  though  not  as  tame  as  its  eastern 
cousin,  takes  possession  of  the  little  bird-houses  put  up  for  its  convenience  by  the 
miners  and  ranchmen.  Its  flight  and  habits  seem  to  be  the  same :  but  it  lacks  the 
carol  of  the  latter  bird,  its  only  note  being  a  disconsolate,  mournful  sort  of  plaint, 
somewhat  like  the  fall  note  of  the  extern  bii*d.  The  young  families  of  Bluebirds  may 
be  seen  with  their  parents  throughout  the  latter  part  of  summer,  frequently  wandering 
far  above  timber-line,  and  even  up  to  the  highest  peaks.  It  remains  until  late  in  fall, 
migrating  both  in  spring  and  autumn  in  flocks.  In  the  early  part  of  November  I  saw 
a  bird  at  Hay's  City,  Kansas,  which  I  am  almost  certain  was  this  species ',  but  not  being 
able  to  shoot  it,  I  could  not  identify  it  beyond  all  doubt. 

8.  MEXiCANA,  Western  Bluebird,  Of  this  species  I  shot  two  or  tbree,  and  saw  as  many 
more,  in  the  first  week  in  June,  in  Bergen's  Park,  where  they  probably  breed.  Of  their 
habits  I  learned  pothing,  except  that  they  frequented  the  tops  of  the  pine-trees,  and 
rarely  descended  to  the  lower  limbs  or  ground. 

CiNCLUS  MEXICANU8,  Dipper.  Rather  common,  though  nowhere  very  numerous.  The 
Dipper  frequents  all  the  mountain-streams  up  to  timber-line,  and  is  a  constant  resident. 
It  IS  an  odd  little  bird,  both  in  its  notes  and  manners,  and  attracts  the  attention  of  the 
tourist  and  miner,  as  well  as  the  naturalist,  from  the  singularity  of  its  movements. 
On  being  startled  from  the  side  of  a  brook,  it  flies  off,  flitting  down  the  stream,  close  to 
the  surlace,  uttering  a  rapid,  chattering  note ;  and  having  flown  a  certain  distance, 
alights  on  a  stone  or  drift-log,  in  or  close  to  the  water's  edge.  Upon  alighting  it 
begins  bobbing  up  and  down,  bending  the  knees  as  though  curtseying,  and  eyes  the 
intruder  suspiciously.  Having  satisfied  itself  of  safety,  it  walks  into  the  water,  pick- 
ing here  and  there,  and  getting  beyond  its  depth,  spreads  its  wings  and  disappears 
beneath  the  surface.  Apparently  as  much  at  home  under  the  water  as  above,  it  flies 
some  distance  beneath  the  surface,  and  stays  under  for  a  minute  or  more.  At  times  it 
alights  on  the  surface  of  the  wat^r  and  floats  down  the  rapid  stream  like  cork,  tUl  it 
has  found  footing.  In  winter  it  frequently  goes  beneath  tne  ice,  walking  under  with 
the  utmost  composure,  and  reappearing  at  some  air-hole  a  few  yards  off.  Its  nest  is  a 
large  globular  structure,  with  an  entrance  on  one  side;  it  is  composed  of  moss,  lined 
with  grass,  and  is  very  neatly  built.  It  is  frequently  placed  in  a  hollow  or  crevice  in 
the  rocks,  by  the  side  of  a  stream.  I  did  not  succeed  in  finding  either  the  eggs  or 
young.  Although  its  ordinary  note  is  the  rapid  chatter  referred  to  before,  it  has  a  very 
beautiful  song,  which  it  utters,  however,  very  rarely,  and  then  only  in  August,  after 
the  young  birds  are  able  to  shift  for  themselves.  Like  the  Hermit  Thrash,  it  seeks 
the  wildest,  darkest  ravines,  and  is  very  timid  while  singing.  It  song  is  clear,  sweet, 
and  varied,  more  wren-like  than  anything  else,  yet  peculiarly  its  own,  and,  only  to  be 
heard  amid  the  most  romantic  scenery,  mingled  with  the  music  of  mountain  torrents, 
has  a  charm  that  is  wanting  to  other  and  finer  songs. 

The  Dipper  is  called  "  Water  Turkey "  by  the  miners  and  mountaineers.  One  of 
them  told  me  that  it  passed  the  colder  part  of  the  winter  in  the  mud,  and  that  he  had 
taken  one  out  from  under  the  ice  in  a  torpid  state.  During  the  coldest  weather  it 
descends  from  the  higher  regions  to  the  lower  and  more  open  valleys,  where  the 
streams  are  larger  and  less  obstructed  with  ice,  and  it  finds  a  better  and  more  acces- 
sible supply  of  food. 

Regulus  caijsndulus,  Ruby-crotcned  Kinglet,  Abundant;  migratory:  breeds  from 
9,500  or  10,000  feet  up  to  timber-line.  The  Ruby-crowned  Wren  arrives  at  Idaho 
Springs  in  the  first  week  of  May,  and  disappears  toward  the  close  of  the  month.  Dur* 
ing  the  breeding  season  it  is  very  abundant  in  the  upper  woods,  but  is  never  seen  below 
9,500  feet.    In  September  it  begins  to  descend,  reaching  Idi^o  about  the  ^Oth,  and 
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finally  disappearing  in  October.  It  is  a  fine  songster ;  and  its  lively,  animated  strains, 
of  canary-like  sweetness  and  clearaess,  may  be  heard  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  in  the 
cool,  damp  woods,  near  the  upper  limit  of  tree-growth.  The  female  sings  at  times, 
and  nearly  as  loudly  and  sweetly  as  the  male.  B,  satrapa  I  have  not  seen  in  these 
mountains. 

[To  the  synonyms  of  this  species  add  :  Cortkylio  calendula^  Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  i,  1853,  83 
(tyi>e  of  the  geuns),  and  SjflHa  (Heguloides)  calendula^  Gray,  Hand-list,  i,  1869,  216,  No. 
3068.— E.  C] 

[The  first  nest  of  Regulus  calendula  which  has  reached  naturalists  was  taken  by  Mr.  J. 
H.  Battj',  in  Colorado,  July  21,  1873.  It  was  j^lacud  on  a  spruce-bough,  about  15  feet 
from  the  ground,  and  contained  five  young  and  one  egg.  The  nest  is  astonishingly 
large  for  the  bird ;  I  am  not  sure  that  its  shape  is  preserved  accurately,  but  the  whole 
could  scarcely  be  got  in  the  largest  cofftje-cup.  It  is  composed  of  an  inextricably  but 
loosely-woven  mass  of  feathers  and  hair,  mixed  with  short  bits  of  straws  and  a  little 
moss.— E.  C] 

Parus  ATRICAPILI.US var.  SEPTEXTRfONALis,  Long-taUed  Titmouse,  Common;  resident; 
breeds.  Precisely  similar  in  habits,  notes,  and  actions,  to  the  typical  P.  atHcapillus. 
This  species  does  not  range  as  high  as  the  Mountaiu  Titmouse,  rarely  venturing  beyond 
9,000  feet,  while  its  usual  range  is  from  the  plains  up  to  about  8,000  feet. 

P.  MONTANrs,  Mountain  Titmouse.  Abundant;  breeding  from  about  8,000  feet  up  to 
timber-line.  In  winter  it  descends  nearly  to  the  plains,  but  may  be  found,  iu  the 
most  inclement  weather,  nearly  or  quite  up  to  timber-line.  Not  distinguishable  from 
the  former  in  its  notes  and  habits. 

SiTTA  CiVROLiNENSis  var.  ACULEATA,  Slender-MUcd  Xuthatch.  This  species  arrives  at 
Idaho  about  the  1st  of  April,  and  gradually  extends  upward,  breeding  from  about  8,000 
or  8,500  feet,  up  to  timber-line.  It  is  not  very  common,  but  by  no  means  rare.  In  its 
motions  and  habits  it  is  the  exact  counterpart  of  the  White-breasted  Nuthatch,  but 
its  notes  are  quite  different.  The  common,  piping  note  is  nearly  the  same,  though  in 
a  diflerent  key;  but  the  loud  spring-call  is  very  different.  It  is  far  coarser,  louder, 
and  more  rapid  iu  aculeata — so  lond  and  rattling  iu  fact,  that  I  have  mistaken  it  for  the 
call  of  the  Red-shafted  Flicker — while  there  is  none  of  the  soft,  musical  tone  that 
marks  the  spriDg-note  of  S.  caroUnensis,  The  notes,  in  fact,  are  almost  as  widely  apart 
as  those  of  Stumella  magna  and  S.  negleciaj  and  one  unacquainted  with  the  bird  would 
nevet  suspect  its  relationship  on  first  hearing  its  call.  In  October  it  retires  toward 
the  foot-hills,  where  it  may  be  found  all  winter. 

S.  PYGM^A,  Pygmy  Xuthatch.  Abundant  and  resident ;  breeding  from  about  6,000 
feet  up  to  8,500  or  9,000.  Scarcely  migratory,  remaining  in  nearly  the  same  localities 
throughout  the  year.  The  Pygmy  Nuthatch  is  a  delicate  little  fellow,  with  more  of 
the  habits  and  voice  of  iJ.  canadensis  than  of  the  white-breasted  species  ;  a  similarity 
carried  out  by  the  coloration  of  the  tail,  and  their  half-warbler-like  movements  at 
times.  They  are  very  active,  and  iucessautly  on  the  move,  ereeping  over  the  trunks 
and  limbs  of  the  pines,  and  tapping  vigorously  here  and  there,  like  a  Woodpecker,  and 
far  louder  than  the  other  Nuthatches  do.  Very  social,  it  is  fond  of  gathering  in  flocks 
with  the  Mountain  Titmouse,  whose  habits  lead  it  into  similar  places,  and  in  whose 
society  it  roams  through  the  woods  iu  busy,  twittering  groups,  exploring  every  decayed 
limb  and  fallen  trunk,  peering  with  sharp  eyes  into  each  crack  and  cranny  that  might 
form  the  lurking  place  of  its  insect  food,  and  examining  the  pine  and  fir  cones  for  the 
same  purpose,  nanging  from  them  in  all  possible  positions,  precisely  like  a  Pine 
Finch.  Like  the  Canada  Nuthatch,  they  will  chase  and  capture  an  insect  on  the 
wing ;  and  frequently  descend  to  the  ground,  alighting,  warbler-like,  ou  low  bushes, 
and  then  flitting  back  to  the  pine  boughs.  Their  notes  are  various;  a  sort  of  shrill 
piping,  like  that  of  the  red-breasted  species ;  a  deep-toned  variation  of  the  same  note, 
uttered  only  in  spring ;  and  a  twittering  note,  uttered  at  times  while  feeding  together, 
and  used  as  a  rallying  or  warning  cry,  and  when  about  to  take  wing. 

Certhia  familiaris,  Broicn  Creeper.  Abundant  during  the  winter,  from  7,000  feet 
up  to  9,000  feet,  and  probably  ranging  considerably  higher  and  lower.  Breeds  spar- 
ingly in  the  upper  woods,  within  d,  few  hundred  feet  of  timber-line.  Appears  at  Idaho 
latein  the  fall,  and  becomes  very  common  as  soon  aa  the  weather  becomes  cold,  great 
numbers  coming  in  from  other  regions.    Similar  in  all  respects  to  the  eastern  bird. 

[Add  to  the  synonyms  of  this  species :  Cerihia  fusca^  Bart.,  Frag.  Nat.  Hist.  Pa. 
1799.  If  the  American  bird  is  to  be  distinguished,  it  is  to  be  calle<l  C  familiaris  var. 
/H*ca.— E.C.] 

Salpinctes  OBSOLETUS,  i?ocA:  Wren.  Abundant;  migratory;  breeds.  The  Rock  Wren 
arrives  at  Idaho  about  the  20th  of  May,  and  extends  its  range  nj>  to,  and  a  little  above, 
timber-line.  It  breeds  most  abundantly  between  6,500  and  9,500  feet,  rarely  nestmg 
higher  that  the  latter  elevation,  though  found  during  summer  from  12,000  feet  down 
to  the  plains.  It  is  a  constant  resident  of  the  piles  of  loose  rock  which  lie  scattered 
on  the  mountainsides,  in  which  it  finds  its  food  and  rears  its  young,  and  to  which  it 
retreats  for  safety  on  being  alarmed.  On  its  first  arrival  it  is  rather  shy,  but  soon 
becomes  tame  and  even  familiar,  haunting  piles  of  boulders  and  small  stones  in  the 
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placer  diggings,  cloae  to  tbe  miners'  cabins.  It  rarely  ventures  far  from  its  favorite 
rooky  retreats ;  but  occasionally  visits  tbe  road-sides  to  pick  up  flies  and  otber  insects, 
and  sometimes  bops  over  tbe  roofs  of  cabins  and  mills,  and  not  infre(][uently  cbooses 
tbe  lidge  as  a  convenient  place  from  wbicb  to  serenade  its  mate.  It  bas  a  carious, 
rapidly  repeated  note,  tbat  sounds  like  tbe  wbirring  of  wings :  its  song  is  very  beauti- . 
fiu,  louder  and  sweeter  tban  tbat  of  tbe  House  Wren,  tbougn  not  as  varied.  Wbile 
singing,  tbe  bird  usually  percbes  on  tbe  top  of  a  beap  of  stones,  and  stands  erect,  witb 
bead  thrown  up,  like  tbe  Carolina  Wren.  At  sucb  times  it  is  quite  timid,  and  if 
alarmed,  instantly  ceases  the  song  and  looks  anxiously  around,  bobbing  itself  up  and 
down  every  little  wbile,  like  tbe  Dipper,  and  presently  creeps  down  into  tbe  stone- 
heap.  Late  in  autumn  its  feathers  become  much  worn  from  constant  creeping  among 
tbe  rocks.    In  September  it  disappears. 

[To  synonyms  of  T.  a^on  add:  Hylemathroua  aUdoriy  Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  18C0,  407.— E.  C] 

Troglodytes  aEdon  var.  parkmani,  Parkman^a  Wren,  This  bird,  now  regarded  as 
a  variety  of  Troglodytes  aedouy  nevertheless  presents  many  distinguishing  cuaracter- 
istics  from  tbe  latter  bird,  not  only  in  size  and  color,  but  in  notes  and  habits;  and 
hence,  though  merely  a  geographical  race,  may  well  be  designated  as  Parkmau's  Wren, 
in  distinction  from  the  typical  House  Wren.  It  arrives  at  Idaho  in  the  middle  of  May, 
and  soon  becomes  abundant,  extending  its  range  up  to  10,500  feet,  and  occasioi^ally 
venturing  nearly  up  to  timber-line.  In  many  of  its  babit«  it  is  very  similar  to  the 
House  Wren  ;  but  it  frequently  haunts  rocky  hill-sides  and  cliflfs  and  ledges  of  rock, 
which  I  have  never  observed  the  latter  to  do.  As  is  the  case  witb  many  other  birds, 
its  notes  dififer  strikingly  from  those  of  its  eastern  relatives.  It  has  far  more  variety 
in  its  song,  wbicb  at  times  is  precisely  the  same  as  tbat  of  the  House  Wren,  and  at 
others  is  very  different,  yet  always  wren-like — clear,  ringing,  and  changeable.  It  has 
one  note  which  I  never  heard  tbe  latter  bird  utter — a  rapid  chirruping  note,  more  like 
the  rattling  noise  ])roduced  by  a  grasshopper  or  cricket  than  that  of  a  oird^  quite 
similar,  in  fact,  to  the  peculiar  souud  produced  by  the  Kock  Wren,  referred  to  previ- 
ously. This  note  it  rarely  utters,  however;  nor  is  it  as  fond  of  the  scolding  chatter 
tbat  tbe  House  Wren  uses  so  frequently  to  express  its  anger  or  alarn.  It  nests  where- 
ever  it  can  find  a  chink  or  cranny  to  build  in — between  the  logs  of  a  miner's  cabin,  in 
deserted  mills,  among  the  timbering  about  tbe  mouths  of  old  shafts  and  tunnels,  and 
la  any  snug  little  nook  it  can  fiud.  It  raises  two  and  sometimes  three  broods;  and, 
between  8,000  and  10,600  feet,  the  last  brood  is  hatched  in  tbe  latter  part  of  July.  The 
eggs  and  nest  are  similar  to  those  of  eastern  birds;  tbe  number  of  the  former  is  usually 
Ave,  though  sometimes  only  four.     It  disappears  in  September. 

ITelnuitodntes  palusiris  was  taken  by  Merkiam  (No.  62327,  Idaho):  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv. 
Ter.  1872,  673.--E.  C] 

ICUiothorus  stellaris.  Satisfactory  evidence  of  the  presence  of  this  species  at  Utah 
Lake  was  obtained  by  Mr.  Henshaw  during  tbe  last  season.-r-E.  C] 

[To  synonyms  of  Anorthura  troglodytes  var.  hyemalis  add :  Troglodytes  j^rvulus  var. 
hyemaliSy  B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  i,  1874, 155.— E.  C] 

Eremophila  alpestris  var.  chrysoljema.  Western  Homed  Lark.  This  bird  is  not 
abundant  in  tbe  mountains,  there  being  few  localities  suitable  to  its  habits.  It  is 
rather  common  in  Bergen's  Park,  and  may  be  seen  occasionally  in.  tbe  niountain  val- 
leys and  meadows  and  on  bill-sides,  as  well  as  above  timber-line,  breeding  from  the 
foot-hills  up  to  the  summit  of  the  range,  wherever  it  can  find  a  spot  adapted  to  its 
tastes.  Although  abundant  on  tbe  plains  throughout  winter,  it  does  not  enter  the 
mountains  till  spring.  On  the  lltb  of  July  I  found  several  pairs  in  an  extensive  grassy 
plain  near  James'  Peak,  at  least  a  thousand  feet  above  timber-line,  that  were  evidently 
breeding  there,  although  I  looked  in  vain  for  their  nests.  They  were  a  little  larger, 
apparently,  tban  specimens  from  tbe  plains,  and  very  brightly  colored. 

Anthus  ludovicanus.  Brown  Lark,  Abundant;  migratory;  breeds  in  great  num- 
bers above  timber-line.  The  Titlark  arrives  at  Idaho  Springs  in  tbe  early  part  of  May, 
frequenting  open  bill-sides,  and  showing  a  partiality  to  the  plowed  fields  of  mountain 
ranches.  By  June  it  has  ascended  to  the  summit  of  tbe  range,  and  commences  nest- 
ing almost  as  soon  as  the  snow  bas  sufficiently  melted  to  fdlow  tbe  ground  to  dry  and 
the  grass  to  come  up,  incubation  beginning  in  the  fii  st  and  second  wee^s  in  July.  The 
nest  is  placed  under  the  shelter  of  a  projecting  stone,  and  is  very  nea{ly  constructed 
of  coarse  grass  externally,  lined  with  fine  grass,  and  is  about  three  inches  and  a  half 
in  diameter.  The  eggs  are  five  in  number ;  tbe  ground-color  dark  brownish-purple, 
almost  bidden  by  spots  and  splashes  of  purplish-black.  Eggs  from  different  nests  vary 
somewhat  in  the  intensity  of  the  colors,  some  being  much  lighter  and  grayer  than 
others,  but  the  general  aspect  is  always  quite  dark.  There  is  also  considerable  vari- 
ation in  the  colors  and  size  of  individual  birds;  in  some  the  legs  being  black,  in  others 
lighter,  occasionally  light  brown ;  some  having  two  bands  of  white  on  the  wings,  and 
others  having  no  trace  of  them  whatever;  some  being  much  darker  beneath  than 
others;  witb  otber  variations.  Notwithstanding  which,  I  could  not  define  any  well- 
marked  or  constant  varieties,  as,  among  a  large  number  of  specimens,  tbe  various 
forms  of  coloration  and  size  seemed  to  shade  imperceptibly  into  each  otber. 
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In  its  habits  and  notes,  the  Titlark  is  precisely  the  same  as  the  abundant,  well-knowu 
bird  that  abounds  in  the  Northern  States  throughout  sprinfi^  and  fall— restless,  vacil- 
lating creatures,  ever  on  the  move,  querulous  and  fidgety.  They  are  more  shy  during 
summer,  however,  not  willihgly  permitting  one  to  approach  nearer  than  fifty  or  siicty 
yards.  During  the  breeding  season  the  males  have  a  song  unheard  at  other  times, 
with  which  they  serenade  their  mates.  Rising  in  the  air  at  an  angle  of  forty -five  de- 
grees, with  a  fluttering,  uncertain  flight,  they  commence  singing  when  they  are  up  a 
little  way,  and  continue  till  they  have  reached  the  height  of  a  nundred  yards  or  so ; 
then  descending,  fluttering  their  wings  as  before,  till  they  light  on  a  stone  or  sod,  not 
far  from  where  they  started.  They  have  several  difl'ereut  variations,  all  consist- 
ing of  two  or  three  notes,  quickly  repeated  over  and  over  again,  with  quite  a  musical 
and  pleasing  effect.  One  of  these  variations  sounds  very  much  like  the  plaint  of  a 
little  chicken  lost  from  its  brood.  As  one  approaches  their  nests,  they  hover  silently 
about,  uttering,  at  intervals,  a  chirp  expressive  of  their  anxiety.  During  their  stay 
above  timber-line — they  do  not  ever  go  below  it  during  the  breeding  season — they 
prefer  wet,  springy  places,  which  abound  near  the  summit  of  the  range.  They  may 
often  be  seen  running  over  the  vast  snow-banks  that  remain  on  northern  slopes 
throu^i^hont  the  year.  In  August  and  September  they  gather  into  flocks,  and  begin  de- 
scendmg  into  the  valleys,  reaching  Idaho  toward  the  close  of  the  latter  month.  Many 
remain  above  timber-line  until  October,  and  some  few  throughout  the  month,  or  as 
long  as  they  can  find  open  ground  to  feed  in.    In  November  they  finally  disappear. 

[To  the  synonyms  of  HeTminthoplmga  rufloapilla  add :  Helminihophaga  rtificapilla  var. 
ocularis  et  var.  gutturalxs,  B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  i,  1874,  191,  which  may  not  necessarily 
be  recognized  by  varietal  name. — E.  C.] 

Deni>r(ECa  -ESTIVA,  YcUoto  Warhler.  The  Yellow  Warbler  is  abundant  along  the 
foot-hills,  and  ranges  as  high  as  6,500  feet.  Stragglers  undoubtedly  wander  as  far  as 
Bergen's  Park,  although  I  did  not  observe  any  there. 

J),  conos ATA f  Yellow-croumed  Warbler,  Abundant;  migratory;  does  not  breed.  Ap- 
pears at  Idaho  in  the  latter  part  of  April,  and  goes  up  as  high  as  8,500  or  9,000  feet; 
disappearing  about  the  10th  of  May,  a  few  days  before  the  following  species.  In  fall 
I  did  not  observe  it;  probably  it  does  not  venture  in  the  mountains,  to  any  extent,  in 
that  season.    [It  haa  also  been  taken  in  Colorado  by  Mr.  Hensbaw. — E.  C] 

D.  AUDunoNi,  Audubon's  Warbler,  Abundant;  migratory;  breeds  from  al>ont  9,500 
feet  up  to  timber-line.  Audubon's  Warbler  arrives  at  Idaho  about  the  middle  of  May, 
but  goes  higher  up  into  the  mountains  to  breed,  rarely  being  seen  below  9,000  feet 
during  the  latter  part  of  June  and  July,  in  which  months  it  rears  its  young,  preferring, 
during  this  season,  the  dense,  dark  forests  of  black  spruce.  In  spring  it  haunts  the 
same  localities  as  the  Yellow-crowned  Warbler,  but  is  more  partial  to  the  under-shrub- 
bery,  and  frequently  ventures  into  open  fields  and  clearings,  alightin|2:  on  bushes  and 
weeds,  and  even  on  the  ground,  exhibiting  much  of  the  manners  ot  the  Red-polled 
Warbler.  Its  usual  note  is  one  very  similar  to  that  of  the  Bam  Swallow ;  it«  song  is 
a  simple  little  carol,  like  that  of  the  preceding  species.  In  August  it  begins  to  descend, 
by  September  it  is  common  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  country,  and  by  October  has  dis- 
appeared. 

1).  NiGRKSCENS,  Block'throoted  Gray  Warbler,  A  single  specimen  seen  at  Idaho 
Springs,  May  23. 

Geothlypis  macgillivrayi,  Macgillivratfs  Warbler,  Common;  migratory;  breeds 
up  to  a  little  above  9,000  feet.  Very  similar  in  habits  to  the  Mourning  Warbler.  Ar- 
rives in  the  latter  part  of  May  and  disappears  in  August  and  September. 

Myiodioctes  pusillus,  Green  Black-capped  Flycatcher.  Abundant;  breeding  in  great 
numbers  in  the  bushes  near  timber-line.  I^rst  seen  at  Idaho,  May  5,  but  not  common 
till  the  22d.  By  the  middle  of  June  all  had  left  the  valleys,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
month  I  found  them  very  numerous  in  the  dense  coppices  of  brush  that  extend  for 
some  hundred  feet  above  timber-line.  They  breed  in  July,  reappearing  at  Idaho 
toward  the  close  of  September,  finally  disappearing  in  the  following  month.  It  has 
quite  a  sprightly  little  song,  and  is  very  active,  flitting  rapidly  from  bush  to  bush,  and 
rarely  ascending  among  the  trees. 

Setophaga  rdticiixa.  Redstart,    Apparently  not  very  common ;  breeds.    First  ap- 

S eared  at  Idaho  Springs  May  20,  from  which  date  until  the  1st  of  June  a  few  were 
aily  seen  ;  subsequently  I  saw  but  a  single  individual,  a  female,  near  timber-line,  in 
July. 

Geotklypis  trickaa  and  Helminihophaga  celata  are  abundant  along  the  edge  of  the  plains, 
but  probably  never  wander  as  high  up  as  Clear  Creek  County. 

Pyranoa  i.udoviciana,  Louisiana  Tanager.  This  bird  arrives  at  Idaho  toward  the 
close  of  June,  and  soon  becomes  quite  common,  remainiug  till  late  in  August  or  early 
in  September.  It  doe^  not  extend  its  range  beyond  9,000  feet,  but  breeds  from  that 
limit,  or  a  little  lower,  all  the  way  down  to  the  plains.  It  bears  a  close  resemblance 
to  the  Scarlet  Tanager,  both  in  notes  and  habits ;  rambling  leisurely  through  the  pine 
woods,  and  singing  at  intervals  from  the  tree  tops ;  descending  at  times  to  the  lower 
branches  and  bushes,  where  its  bright  yellow  is  almost  as  conspicuous  as  the  flaming 
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scarlet  of  bis  eastern  cousin  :  feeding  on  mncb  the  same  food,  and  capturing  insects  on 
the  wing  with  equal  skill.  His  chirp  is  the  same  as  the  Scarlet  Tannger's,  and  his  song 
very  similar;  yet  a  difterence  may  be  detected — a  diiference  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
western  bird.  As  a  general  rule,  the  western  races  are  a  little  inferior  in  song  to  their 
eastern  relatives  of  the  same  species  and  genus,  although  there  are  many  exceptions  to 
this — the  Robin,  for  instance.  Bii^s  of  colder  and  more  densely  wooded  regious  have 
sweeter,  fuller,  and  more  melodious  voices  than  their  kindrea  of  warmer  aud  more  arid 
districts. 

B. 

The  following  interesting  notes  were  commanicated  to  me  by  Dr.  J. 
M.  Wheaton,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  favorably  known  by  his  excellent  List 
of  the  Birds  of  that  State,  so  often  quoted  in  the  present  work. — E.  C 

OLrvK-BACKED  Thrush  (T.  sufoifisoni).  This  is  the  most  abundant  of  the  Hylodchla 
during  the  migrations.  It  presents  greater  variations  of  color  and  size  than  any  other. 
By  far  the  greater  number  of  individuals  belong  to  the  typical  variety  swainsoni^  but 
we  have  as  extremes  var.  aZtcus,  the  Gray-cheeked  Thrush,  and  a  small  variety,  length 
6^  inches,  bill  only  |,  with  the  olive  of  the  back  sutfused  with  tawny,  iu  this  respect 
resembling  var.  vsiulatu»o{  the  Pacific  coast,  but  having  the  spots  on  the  breast  darker. 
The  buif  of  this  variety  is  much  more  decided,  especially  on  the  eyelids  and  line  from 
above  the  eye  to  the  bill.  On  very  high  colored  fall  specimens  the  buff  of  the  breast 
is  sometimes  prolonged  in  a  pale  median  line  to  the  middle  of  the  belly.  The  obscure 
bar  at  the  base  of  the  secondaries  and  inner  primaries  is  creamy  buff  in  swainsoni 
proper,  white  in  var.  alicios,  and  brownish-white  in  the  small  variety. 

The  Gray-cheeked  variety  arrives  a  few  days  later  in  the  spring  than  the  Wood  or 
Wilson's  Thrush,  the  typical  Olive-back  nearly  a  week  later,  followed  shortly  after  by 
the  small  variety,  which,  in  1873,  remained  till  June  1,  and  was  the  most  terrestrial  iu 
its  habits,  frequenting  brush  heaps  in  sparse,  wet  woodland.  In  the  &11  the  Gray- 
cheeked  variety  makes  its  appearance  sooner  than  the  others. 

Blijk  WAitBLER  (i>.  corulm).  Not  common  in  most  places ;  is  tolerably  common  in 
Central  Ohio.  I  have  found  them  in  considerable  numbers  in  May  and  June.  Towards 
the  close  of  June  I  have  found  the  young  fully  fledged  in  oak  woods,  where  they  prob- 
ably breed.  The  song  ot  this  bird  bears  considerable  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Bay- 
wing  Bunting,  though  less  loud. 

Yellow-throated  Warbler  (D.  dominica).  Has  perhaps  a  northern  limit  in  this 
State.  In  this  vicinity  they  are  among  the  most  regular  and  earliest  to  arrive  of  the 
family.  I  have  noted  them  before  the  arrival  of  the  Yellow  Warbler,  and  even  before 
the  last  frosts  and  snow.  They  commonly  follow  the  streams  iu  their  migrations,  and 
may  be  readily  recognized  by  their  comparatively  loud  aud  frequent  note,  which  almost 
exactly  resembles  that  of  the  Indigo-bird  on  its  lii'St  arrival.  They  soon  disperse 
through  the  woodland  and  appear  iu  the  shade-trees  and  gardens  of  the  city.  I  liave 
never  found  them  breeding.  They  return  south  in  September  by  the  same  route  as  in 
the  spring  migration. 

Cedar  Bird  (A.  eedrorum),  I  have  taken  one  spring  specimen  in  very  high  plumage, 
in  which  the  six  central  tail  feathers  possessed  the  waxen  tips.  The  length  of  the 
specimen  was  7.05  inches,  the  color  much  darker  than  usual. 

Brotherly-lovb  Vireo  (  Fireo  philadelphicus).  1  saw  them  on  September  16,  to  the 
number  of  twenty  to  thirty,  in  beech  woodland,  accompanying  the  Red-eyed  Vireos 
on  their  southern  migration. 

LoGOBRHEAD  Shrike  (C  ludovicianus).  Usually  considered  to  be  confined  to  the 
South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States,  and  the  white-rumped  variety  {crcubiloroideit)^  hereto- 
fore supposed  to  have  its  eastern  limit  in  Illinois ;  but  both  occur  not  uncommonly 
with  us,  and  appear  to  be  on  the  increase.  They  arrive  early  in  April.  My  observa- 
tions coincide  with  those  made  by  Mr.  Trippe  in  Iowa  (Naturalist,  1873,  41>7),  except 
that  we  have  specimens  which  might  be  considered  typical  ludoinvianua.  On  the  31st 
of  May,  1873, 1  captured  a  family  of  these  birds,  the  male  of  which  was  clearly  of  the 
white-rumped  variety,  but  lighter  than  Illinois  specimens  of  the  same.  The  female 
presented  the  typical  features  of  hidovicianus.  The  length  of  the  male  was  9  inches ; 
the  female,  8|.  The  young  were  Just  from  their  nest  in  a  hedge.  They  were  light 
ashy,  dusky  waved  above,  decidedly  waved  below,  and  with  the  head-stripe  not  meet- 
ing in  front  of  the  eye,  and  considerably  restricted.  My  observations  are  not  sulii- 
ciently  extended  to  veuture  an  opinion,  bnt  from  such  as  I  have  made,  I  would  not 
be  surprised  if  it  should  be  determined,  that  to  the  north  and  west  the  White-rumped 
Shrike  passed  insensibly  into  the  northern  bird  {boreali8)y  as  with  us  it  does  into  the 
southern  form. 

Song  Sparrow  (M.  melodia).  Dr.  Abbott,  in  the  Naturalist,  1870,  page  378,  calls  at- 
tention to  a  variation  in  the  song  of  this  bird,  aud  asks  if  others  have  noticed  it.  With 
us  it  is  resident  in  comparatively  small  numbers  in  winter.  During  the  fall  months  its 
song  is  seldom  or  never  heard.  In  December  I  have  observed  them  perched  in  the  top 
of  a  forest  tree,  singing  with  vivacity  a  continuous  song,  which  was  altogether  diflfer- 
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ent  from  tlieir  nsnal  spring  notes.  The  position  and  song  were  such  that  I  failed  to 
recognize  the  bird,  and  on  two  occasions  have  shot  them  before  suspecting  the  tme  na- 
ture of  the  case.  When  alarmed  in  this  position,  they  drop  almost  perpendicularly 
to  the  ground,  as  in  the  habit  of  the  Brown  Thrush,  a  miniature  of  which,  in  attitude 
and  song,  they  seem  to  be.  I  have  heard  the  same  song  near  the  ground,  but  not  often. 
Late  in  January  their  winter  song  is  freely  varied  with  passages  Irom  their  well-known 
summer  notes,  and  by  the  first  of  March  the  peculiar  notes  of  winter  have  all  dis- 
appeared. 

'Lakk  Finch  (C.  grammaca).  Usually  considered  to  find  its  eastern  limit  in  Illinois, 
is  a  summer  resident  in  this  locality.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  both  it  and  the  Shrike, 
above  mentioned,  are  comparatively  recent  additions  to  our  fauna.  I  first  saw  it  in 
1860,  since  which  time  it  has  increased  in  numbers,  and  at  present  is  not  uncommon. 
It  nests  in  meadows,  and  the  young  take  to  trees  as  soon  as  they  are  able  to  fly.  I  sus- 
pect, from  not  meeting  either  these  birds  or  the  Shrikes  after  the  breeding  season  is 
fairly  over,  that  they  join  their  comrades  in  the  west  before  goii^  south.  [This  spe- 
cies has  occurred  in  Florida  (spec,  in  Mus.  S.  I.)— E.  C] 

Night-Hawk  (C  popetue).  1  have  noticed,  when  skinning  this  bird,  that  the  male, 
in  spring,  exhales  a  strong  hircine  odor.  If  this  is  common  to  all  birds  of  the  family, 
it  may  have  added  apparent  reason  to  the  superstition  from  which  the  family  name  is 
derived. 

Chimney  Swallow  (C.  pelasgia).  No  writer  seems  to  have  mentioned  what  many 
have  noticed  in  this  bird,  that  the  broad  line  of  black  extending  from  the  nostrils  along 
the  bill  to  the  gape,  across  the  lores,  in  front  of  and  above  the  eyes,  is  composed  m 
feathers  of  different  structure  from  those  of  the  general  plumage.  These  are  short  and 
thick  set,  remarkably  velvety  both  to  the  eye  and  touch. 

There  is  another  curious  anomaly  in  this  remarkable  bird,  which  I  have  not  seen 
mentioned :  On  the  nnder-surface  of  the  wing  a  linear  bare  space  will  be  noticed, 
extending  from  the  carpal-joint  to  the  base  of  the  first  primary.  This  seems  to  have 
been  caused  by  friction,  and  suggests  that  the  bird  uses  the  wings  to  assist  the  feet 
and  spiny  tail  in  clinging  to  the  chimney-side.  That  certain  birds  do  make  use  of 
their  wings  as  supports  has  been  affirmed  in  the  pages  of  the  Naturalist ;  but  if  this 
is  really  t^e  case  do  they  not  violate  the  law  laid  down  for  them  by  Owen  (?),  who  says 
(Anat.  of  Vert.  vol.  ii,  p.  6) :  ''In  no  case  do  the  anterior  limbs  (wings)  take  any  share 
in  stationary  support  or  prehension." 


Note. — Neither  of  the  North  American  species  of  so-called  Poospiza  has  occurred,  to 
my  knowledge,  in  the  Missouri  region,  but  either  may  yet  be  found  in  the  southwest- 
ern portion. 

These  birds  seem  scarcely  congeneric  with  the  type  of  Poospiza,  Emheriza  nigro-nifcL, 
D'Orbig.,  and,  in  the  extreme  subdivision  which  at  present  obtains,  may  be  distin- 
guished under  the  following  names : 

Amphispiza,  Coues,  n.  g.  (type  Emheriza  Jnlineata,  Caas,) 

Amphispiza  bilineata,  Coues. 

EmbeHza  lilineata,  Cass.,  Pr.  A.  N.  8.  P.  v,  1850, 104,  pi.  3  (Texas) ;  111.  1854, 150,  pi.  23. 
Poospiza  bilineata,  Sci«,  P.  Z.  S.  1857,  7.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  470;  Mex.  B.  Surv.  ii,  part 

ii,  1859,  Birds,  IS.—Heerm.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  1859,  Parke's  Route,  Birds,  14.— 

Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870, 203.— Dress.,  Ibis,  1865,  483  (Texas).— Coues,  Pr.  Phila. 

Acad.  1866,  86  (Arizona).— Coues,  Key,  1872,  140.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  i,  1874, 

590,  pi.  26,  fig.  8. 
Hob, — Middle  Province  of  the  United  States.    North  40°.    South  into  Mexico. 
Amphispiza  bellh,  Coues, 

Embcriza  bellii,  Cass.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad,  v,  1850, 104,  pi.  4  (California). 

Poospiza  belliiy  ScL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1857, 7.— Bd.,  Q.  N.  A.  1858, 470.— Heerm.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  x, 
1859,  pt.  vi,  46.— Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  86  (Arizona).— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i, 
1870,  204.— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872, 177  (Ogden,  Utah,  var.  nevadensiSy 
RiDGW.).— Coues,  Key,  1872, 141.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  i,  1874,  593,  pi.  26,  f.  9. 

Zonotrichia  bellii,  Elliot,  B.  N.  A.  i,  pi.  14. 

JTa&.— Of  A.  bellii  proper,  Southern  California.  Of  A,  bellii  var.  nevadensis  (Bidgway, 
Rep.  Birds  40th  parallel,  in  press;  B,  B,  f  jB.,  N.  A.  B.  i,  1874, 594),  Middle  Province  of 
the  United  States,  to  40°,  and  somewhat  beyond. 
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SUBORDER  OJjAJlLAlUXtJuuI  Non-melodious  PassebesT 

Family  TYRANNID^ :  American  Flycatchers. 

MILVULUS  FOEFIOATUS,  (Gm.)  Sw, 
Swallow-tailed  Flycatcher;  Scissor-taiU 

Musdoapafofficata,  6m.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788, 931  (MoncheroUe  h  qnene  fonrchue  de  Mexi« 
que,  Buff.,  P.  E.  677).— Vieill.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  i,  1807,  71.— Steph.,  Shaw's 
Gen.  Zool.  x,  413,  pi.  3.— Bp.,  Am.  Orn.  i,  1825,  15,  pi.  2,  f.  1 ;  Syn.  1828, 275.— 
NUTT.,  Man.  i,  1832,  275.— AuD.,  Orn.  Biog.  iv,  1838,  426,  pi.  359,  f.  3. 

Tyrannmforficatus,  Temm.,  Tabl.  Meth.  24.— Say,  Long's  Exp.  li,  1823,  224.— Nutt., 
Man.  i,  2d  ed.  1840,  309. 

MilvulusforficatHs,  Sw.,  Claasif.  B.  ii,  225.— Rich.,  List,  1837.— Bp.,  List.  1838, 25.— AuD., 
Syn.  1839,  38.— Aud.,  B.  Am.  i,  1840.  197,  pi.  53.— Bp.,  Consp.  i,  1850, 192;  Not. 
Delat.  87.- WooDH.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853,  73  (Texas  and  Indian  Territory).— ScL., 
P.  Z.  S.  1857,  204  (Xalapa).— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 169.— Cab.,  Mus.  Hein.  ii,  1859, 
79.-SCL.,  Ibis,  1859,  439;  Cat.  1862,  237.— ScL.  <&  Salv.,  Ibis,  1859, 121  (Gua- 
temala).— Taylor,  Ibis,  1860.  114  (Honduras).— Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  ix,  1861,  252 
(Costa  Rica). — La  wit.,  Ann.  Lye.  ix,  1868, 116. — Sumicii.,  Mem.  Bost.  Sue.  i, 
1869,  556  (Vera  Cruz).— Gray,  Hand-list,  i,  1869,  365,  No.  5563.— Snow,  B. 
Kans.  1873  3  (Fort  Riley,  Kans.).— Abbott,  Am.  Nat.  vii,  1872,  367  (accidental 
at  Trenton,  N.  J.).— CouES,  Key,  1872^  169,  fig.  110».— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B. 
ii,  1874,  311,  pi.  43,  f.  1. 

Tyrannus  mexicanus,  Steph.,  Shaw's  Gen.  Zool.  xiii,  pt.  ii,  1826, 135. 

Mtiscicapa  speddHlis,  Light.,  "  Mus.  Berol." 

Hob, — Lower  Mississippi  Valley,  Texas,  aud  southward  into  South  America. 

This  peculiarly  elegant  species,  not  inaptly  called  '^bird  of  paradise" 
by  the  Texans,  is  merely  a  straggler  to  the  Missouri  water-shed.  The 
single  instance  I  know  of  its  occurrence  in  this  region,  is  that  cited  by 
Prof.  Snow,  on  Prof.  Baird's  authority.  It  is  abundant  in  this  country 
only  in  some  parts  of  Texas ;  Dr.  Woodhouse,  however,  gives  it  as  not 
uncommon  in  the  Indian  Territory.  Like  its  equally  graceful  relative, 
the  Fork-tailed  Flycatcher,  M.  tyrannus^  it  has  been  known  to  wander 
even  to  New  Jersey,  where  a  specimen  was  lately  captured  near  Tren- 
ton. Some  years  ago.  Dr.  Prentiss  and  I  stated  that  a  Milvulus^  jiToh- 
b\)\j  forficattLSy  had  been  seen  at  Washington,  D.  0.,  by  Mr.  0.  Drexler. 
I  only  mention  this  to  throw  discredit  upon  it ;  having  since  found  rea- 
son to  believe  that  we  were  imposed  upon  by  the  collector. 

The  eggs  of  this  Flycatcher  are  not  with  certainty  distinguishable 
from  those  of  a  Kingbird ;  they  are,  however,  rather  smaller,  and  per- 
haps on  an  average  a  little  more  nearly  globular.  Size,  scarcely  0.90 
by  0.70. 

TYEANNUS  CAEOLINENSIS,  (Gm.)  Temm. 

Kingbird;  Bee-martin. 

Laniua  iyrmnus,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766.  136  (Catesby,  i,  55,  pi.  55 ;  Briss.,  ii,  391 : 

P.  E.  537).— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  302.— Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  i,  1790,  81. 
Lanius  tyrannus  var.  caroUnenais  et  ludovicianuSf  Gm.,  i,  1788,  302.— Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  i, 

1790,  82  (P.  E.  676). 
Tffrannvs  caroUnetmSf  Temm.,  Tabl.  Meth.  24.— Cab.,  Mus.  Hein.  ii,  1859,  79.— Bd.,  B. 

N.  A.  1858, 171.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860,  167.— Ha  yd..  Rep. 

1862, 157.— Lord,  Pr.  Roy.  Arty.  Inst.  1864,  113  (British  Columbia).— Lawr., 
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Ann.  Lvc.  viii,  1865, 183  (Nicaragna).— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  311.— Snow,  B. 
Kans.  1873,  3.— Allen,  Ball.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872,  179  (Utah  and  Wyoming).— 
Stev.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1870,  463.-Merk.,  ibid.  1872,  689.— Hold.-Aiken, 
Pr.  Boat.  Soc.  1872,  205.— Coues,  Key,  1872,  169,  pi.  2,  figs.  1,  2 ;  tig.  110^ ;  fig. 
111.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874,  316,  pi.  43,  f.  4;  and  of  most  late  writers. 
Mu8cicapa  rex,  Bart.,  Frag.  Nat.  Hist.  Pa.  1799, 18. 

Mu8dcapa  fyrannus,  WiLS.,  Am.  Orn.  i,  1808,  66,  pi.  13,  f.  1.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828, 66.— Nutt., 
Man.  i,  1832,  265.— AUD.,  Orn.  Biog.  i,  403,  v,  420;  pi.  79;  Syn.  1839,  40;  B. 
Am.  i,  204,  pi.  56.— Gm.,  B.  L.  1. 1844,  39. 
Tyrannus  pipiri,  Vikili^,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  1,  73,  pi.  44.— Cab.,  J.  f.  0. 1855,  478.— SCL., 
Cat.  1862,  236.— GUNDL.,  Rep.  1865,  239  (Cuba).— Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1871, 
26.— SCL.  &  Salv.,  p.  Z.  S.  1866,  189  (Peru)  ;  1870,  837  (Honduras). 
Tyrannus  inirt^idus,  Vieill.,  Gal.  Ois.  i,  1824, 214,  pi.  133 ;  Ency.  Meth.  849.— Sw.,  Philos. 
Mag.  i,  1827,  368 ;  Quart.  Journ.  xx,  1826,  274.— Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  lasi, 
1*37.- Bp.,  List,  1838,  24.— WoODH..  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853,  73.— SCL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1857, 
232;  1858,  302  (Oaxaca).— Moore,  ibid.  1859,  55  (Honduras).— Scl.,  Ibis,  1859, 
439.— SuMiCH.,  Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  i,  1869,  557  (Vera  Cruz). 
"Myiarchm  intrepidm,  BuRM.,"  Verz.  Mus.  Hal.  46  (CabanU), 
Musdcapa  aninwsaj  Light.,  Verz.  1823,  54,  No.  558. 
Tyrannus  Jeucoga^ter,  Steph.,  Gen.  Zool.  xiii,  pt.  ii,  1826, 132. 
Tyranntts  vieillotiij  Sw.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  138  (=Gal.  Ois.  pi.  133). 

J3a6.— North  America  at  large.  North  to  "  57<^  or  further  "  (Bichardson).  West  to 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  beyond  which  only  observed  in  Washington  and  Oregon  Terri- 
tories, and  British  Columbia.  Breeds  throughout.  Winters  on  our  extreme  southern 
border  (Audubon),  and  thence  into  Mexico,  Central  and  South  America,  to  Pei'u.  Cuba. 
Lieutenant  Warrett^s  Expedition. — 4692,  4695,  Upper  Missouri;  5235-36,  near  Fort 
Pierre,  Dakota ;  5237-38,  Farm  Island,  Missouri  River ;  8095,  Fremont,  on  Platte. 
Later  Expeditions.— 60440,  60765,  Wyoming  ;  61770-1,  62287,  62289,  Idaho. 

The  Missouri  furnishes  to  this  and  other  species  a  highway  across  the 
central  plains,  of  which  it  readily  avails  itself,  and,  crossing  the  mount- 
ains of  Montana,  it  occurs  in  Oregon  and  Washington  Territories.  As 
Mr.  Allen  observes  in  a  letter  to  me,  it  is  "  abundant  throughout  East- 
ern and  Middle  Kansas,  and  more  or  less  common  at  Colorado  City, 
Denver,  Cheyenne  and  Ogden,  indicating  for  it  a  more  general  western 
range  than  it  was  formerly  supposed  to  have,  and  showing  that  it  may 
readily  reach  the  coast  region  of  Oregon  by  way  of  the  passes  north  of 
the  mountains  of  Colorado,  and  perhaps,  also,  by  way  of  the  Great 
Utah  Basin  and  the  valley  of  the  Columbia.  In  Colorado  it  disappears 
near  the  base  of  the  foot-hills,  no  species  of  the  genus  being  met  with 
above  about  7.000  feet.^  Mr.  Trippe  also  attests  its  abundance  in  Colo- 
rado, on  the  plains,  and  it  even  straggles  as  high  up  as  Idaho  Springs. 
Through  Northern  Dakota,  during  the  whole  summer,  I  found  it  to  be 
one  of  the  most  abundant  of  all  the  birds  wherever  there  was  any 
timber. 

TYRANNUS  VERTICALIS,  Say. 
Arkansas  Flycatcher* 

Tyrannus  verticalis,  Say,  Long^s  Exp.  ii,  1823,  60.~Nuit.,  Man.  ii,  1840,  360.— Bp.,  List, 
1838,  35;  Cousp.  i,  1850,  192.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  173.— Heerm.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep. 
X,  1859,  pt.  vi,  37.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860, 168.— Hayd.,  Rep. 
1862, 157.— Lord,  Pr.  Arty.  Inst,  iv,  1864, 113  (British  Columbia).— Bryant,  Pr. 
Bost.  Soc.  X,  1865,  96  (Plympton,  Me.).— Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  59.— 
Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  312.— Snow,  B.  Ki.ns.  1873,  3.— Stev.,  U.  S.Geol.  Surv. 
Ter.  1870,  463.— Merk,,  ibid.  1872,  690.— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  1872,  179  (Kan- 
sas and  westward).— Aiken.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1872,  205.— Coues,  Key,  1872, 170, 
fiRS.  110*,  112.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  324,  pi.  43,  f.  2. 

Muscicapa  verticalis,  Bp.,  Am.  Orn.  i,  1825,  18,  pi.  2,  tig.  2.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  67.— Nutt., 
Man.  i,  18*32,  273.— AuD.,  Orn.  Biog.  iv,  1838,  422,  pi.  359:  Syn.  1839,39;  B. 
Am.  i,  1840, 199,  pi.  54. 

Laphyctes  verticalis,  Cab.,  Mus.  Hein.  ii,  1859,  77. 

JETafr.— Western  United  States,  from  Middle  Kansas  and  Western  Iowa  (Allen,  Mem. 
Boet.  Soc.  i,  1868,  498),  to  the  Paoific,  especially  abundant  on  the  high  central  plains. 
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British  Columbia.  Accidental  at  Moorestown,  New  Jersey  (Mus.  Acad.  Phila.: 
TcRNB.,  B.  E.  Pa.  41),  and  at  Plympton,  Maine  (as  above). 

Lieutenant  Watren^s  J5roed«ia».— 5*463,  5265,  Yellowstone ;  5264.  Knife  River ;  5258. 
5259,  S860,  5262,  Fort  Lookout ;  5240,  5242,  5243,  5246,  5252,  5253,  5256,  Ftirm  Island 
Missouri  River ;  5261,  5266,  mouth  Powder  River  ;  8896,  8898,  8899,  Loup  Fork. 

Later  Exp€diiion8,—Q0437-9j  61135,  Wyoming;  61748-51,  Utah  ;  61772,  61781,  Idaho. 

The  very  extensive  series  taken  by  Lieutenant  Warren's  Expedition, 
demonstrates  the  abundance  of  the  species  in  the  Upper  Missouri  and 
Platte  regions.  Si>eaking  of  its  occurrence  with  the  Kingbird,  Dr.  Hay- 
den  says  that  the  two  are  often  found  together,  but  notices  that  this 
species  ''  does  not  make  its  appearance,  however,  till  we  reach  a  point 
about  one  hundred  miles  below  Fort  Pierre,  and  thence  to  the  mount- 
ains. The  T.  carolinen^is  diminishes  in  numbers,  while  the  T.  verticalis 
becomes  exceedingly  abundant,  occurring  in  vast  numbers  along  the 
w^ooded  portions  of  streams.''  Wo  may  accept  this  as  indicating,  in 
general,  the  respective  bearing  of  the  species  upon  the  regions  in  ques- 
tion, but  T.  verticalis  is  certainly  found  much  further  east  than  Dr. 
Hayden  supposed,  as  will  be  observed  by  the  above  citations.  I  never 
saw  it,  to  my  knowledge,  in  Arizona,  but  Dr.  Cooper  observed  it  at  Port 
Mojave,  on  the  Colorado.  He  describes  a  nest,  taken  at  Santa  Barbara, 
in  the  following  terms :  '*  This  nest  was  built  on  a  branch  of  low  oak, 
near  the  town,  was  five  inches  wide,  and  constructed  of  lichens,  twigs, 
coarse  grass,  and  wool,  lined  with  hair  5  the  four  eggs  it  contained  were 
creamy-white,  spotted  with  purple  of  two  shades  near  the  large  end, 
measuring  0.94  by  0.70."  The  habits  and  manners  of  the  species  are,  in 
all  essentials,  the  same  as  those  of  Kingbird,  familiar  to  all. 

Mr.  Allen  has  favored  me  with  an  interesting  communication  pre- 
pared for  the  present  report:  *'The  Arkansas  Flycatcher  occurs 
abundantly  as  far  east  as  Fort  Hays,  Kansas,  where  it  is  one  of  the 
most  numerous  and  characteristic  of  the  woodland  birds.  It  seems 
even  more  pugnacious  than  its  relative,  the  Kingbird,  the  males  fight- 
ing with  each  other  almost  constantly;  and  it  is  equally  alert  in  driving 
other  birds  from  the  vicinity  of  its  nest.  Its  notes  are  harsher  and 
louder  than  those  of  the  Kingbird,  though  at  times  rather  more  musical ; 
they  are  marked  by  the  same  general  character.  It  is  more  graceful  on 
the  wing  than  the  latter  bird,  possessing  rather  superior  powers  of 
fight,  yet  resembling  it  closely  in  general  habits.  It  constructs  a  rather 
bulky  and  conspicuous  nest,  composed  outwardly  of  the  coarse  stems  of 
plants,  softly  lined  with  finer  material,  generally  hair;  it  is  placed  on 
the  outer  and  higher  branches  of  quite  large  trees.  The  eggs,  com- 
monly five  in  number,  in  size,  shape,  and  color  so  closely  resemble  those 
of  the  Kingbird  as  not  to  be  always  distinguishable.  Dozens  of  pairs 
were  breeding  in  the  narrow  belt  of  timber  bordering  Big  Creek,  on  the 
Military  Eeservation  at  Fort  Hays.  We  also  found  them  nesting  in 
isolated  trees  at  the  heads  of  ravines,  sometimes  several  miles  from  any 
other  tree  or  shrub. 

"The  species  is  probably  a  common  inhabitant  of  the  plains,  along 
all  the  timbered  portions  of  the  streams,  from  Middle  Kansas  westward 
to  the  Bocky  Mountains.  Along  the  South  Platte  and  its  tributaries, 
near  Denver,  it  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  species,  but  it  ranges 
only  a  little  way  into  the  foot-hills.  None  were  met  with  in  South  Park, 
nor  at  any  point  in  Colorado,  above  7,000  feet  During  the  latter  part 
of  August  they  were  abundant  on  Crow  Creek,  in  the  vicinity  of  Chey- 
enne, although  the  arboreal  vegetation  was  limited  to  a  few  dwarted 
clumps  of  willows.  It  was  here  partially  gregarious,  loose  flocks  of 
several  dozens  being  sometimes  met  with,  composed  almost  wholly  of 
young  birds.    These  roving  parties  had  doubtless  wandered  here  from 
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the  open  woodlands,  the  nearest  of  which  were  about  a  hundred  miles 
distant.  We  also  met  with  a  few  individuals  at  Ogden,  Utah,  and  it 
doubtless  occupies  the  intervening  country  at  all  favorable  points.'' 

In  Utah,  according  to  Mr.  Merriam,  ''Arkansas  Flycatchers  are 
numerous  in  the  Great  Salt  Lake  Basin,  as  they  are  among  the  cotton- 
woods  and  bushes  that  border  most  of  the  streams  between  Salt  Lake 
and  Fort  Hall.  From  the  5th  to  the  28th  of  June  I  collected  four  of 
their  nests;  they  were  placed  on  willows  or  cottonwoods,  from  eight  to 
fifteen  feet  above  the  ground  5  were  composed  of  fibrous  roots,  pieces  of 
dead  sage-brush  (Artemisia),  dry  grass,  &c.,  lined  with  wool  and  other 
soft  substances.  The  first  nest  Ihat  I  found  was  really  very  beautiful,  as 
well  as  curious ;  it  was  composed  of  fibrous  roots,  stalks  of  dry  grass, 
wool,  pieces  of  sage-brush,  with  here  and  there  a  few  leaves,  and  is 
lined  with  wool, 'fibrous  bark,  and  thread,  with  a  feather  occasionally 
showing  itself  5  there  is  much  wool  on  the  outside  and  all  through  the 
nest,  giving  it  a  soft,  downy  appearance.  This  beautiful  structure  con- 
tained four  cream-colored  eggs,  spotted  with  reddish  and  dark  brown, 
the  spots  being  most  numerous  near  the  large  end.'' 

TYKANNUS  VOCIFEEANS,  Sw. 
Cassia's  Flycatcher. 

lyrannus  rodferanSy  Sw.,  Qnart.  Jour.  Sci.  xx,  1826,  273;  Phil.  Mag.  i,  1827,  368.— Bd., 
B.  N.  A.  1858.  174 ;  Mex.  B.  Surv.  ii,  1859,  pt.  ii,  8,  pi.  10.— ScL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1859, 
383  (Oaxaca).— ScL.  &  Salv.,  Ibis,  1859, 121  (Vera  Paz).— ScL.,  Ibis,  1«'>9, 439: 
Cat.  1862, 235  (Mexico).— Coues,  Pr.  PhUa.  Acad.  1866, 59  (Arizona).— SUMICH., 
Mem.  Bost.  Sec.  i,  1869,  557  (Vera  Cruz).— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  314.— Aiken, 
Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1872, 205  (Southeast  Wyoming?.— Merr.,  U.  8.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1872, 
690.— C0UE8,  Key,  1872, 170,  fig.  110^.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1»74, 327,  pi.  43,  £  5. 

Laphyctes  voci/eransy  Cab.,  Mus.  Hein.  ii,  1859,  77. 

Tyrannua  cassinij  Lawu.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  v,  1852,  39,  pi.  3,  fig.  2  (Texas). 

Muacicapa  salelleSj  Light.,  **Mu8.  Berol."  {Cdbanis), 

Hah, — Southwestern  United  States;  Western  Texas  to  Southern  California.  North 
to  the  vicinity  of  the  Black  Hills.  South  through  Mexico  to  Guatemala.  "A  few  of 
this  species  winter  at  Santa  Cruz,  latitude  37° .  «  *  *  *  resident  as  far  north  an 
Los  Angeles"  {Cooper). 

Later  Expeditions.— Q17 47 ^  Cheyenne,  Wyoming. 

Mr.  Aiken's  memorandum  of  the  occurrence  of  the  species  near  the 
Black  Hills  is  the  northernmost  record  I  have  found,  and  it  extends  the 
known  range  of  the  bird  into  the  Missouri  region.  This  observer  first 
noticed  it  the  second  week  in  May,  in  the  same  places  where  he  found 
T.  vertiealis.  Further  south  it  is  an  abundant  and  characteristic  species, 
mostly  replacing  T.  verticalis  in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona.  I  found  it 
plentiful  in  both  these  Territories,  from  the  main  chain  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  at  Whipple's  Pass,  westward.  It  is  only  a  summer  resident 
in  upper  Arizona,  where  it  arrives  about  the  middle  of  April,  and 
remains  until  toward  October,  frequenting  all  wooded  localities.  Its 
habits,  according  to  my  observations,  are  precisely  the  same  as  those  of 
T.  verticalis;  the  nidification  and  the  eggs  are  similar. 

MYIAROHDTS  CRmiTUS,  (Linn.)  Cab. 
Great  Crested  Flycatcher. 

a.  crinitus. 

Muscicapa  mwtto,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  325.— Wils.,  Am.  Om.  ii,  1810,  75,  pi.  13, 
fig.  2.— Bp.,  Svn.  1828,  67.— Ndtt.,  Man.  i,  1832,  271.— Aud.,  Orn.  Biog.  ii,  176; 
V,  423 ;  pi.  1:^9;  Syn.  1839, 40 ;  B.  Am.  i,  1840, 209,  pi.  57.— PcTN.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst, 
i,  ISoO,  20(1  (MassacLusetta). 
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ISfrannus  crinihiSj  8w.,  Quart.  Jonrn.  xx,  1826,  271.— Bp.,  Comp.  List,  1838,  25.— Nutt., 
i,  1840,  302.— Maxim.,  J.  f.  O.  1^58,  182.    ' 

Myiohius  crinituSj  Gray,  Grenera  of  Birds,  i,  248. 

Tyrannula  crinita,  Bp.,  Consp.  Av.  i,  1850, 189.— Hartl.,  Verz.  Mus.  Brem.  49. — Kaup, 
P.  Z.  S.  1851,  51.— WOODH.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853,  73. 

Myiarclius  cnniius,  Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  1855,  479.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 178.— ScL.  &  Salv.,  Ibis, 
i,  1859, 121,  440.— Dress.,  Ibis,  1865,  473  (Texas).- McIlwr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  vi, 
1Q66,  83  (Canada  West).— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  3.— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii, 
1872, 179  (Kansas).- CouES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1872,  63  (critical).— CouES,  Key, 
1872,  171.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  334,  pi.  43,  fig.  3. 

MyUmax  crinituSj  Cab.,  Mus.  Ilein.  ii,  1859,  73  (type). 

Mifiarchu8  (Myionax)  crinituSj  SCL.,  Cat.  Am.  B.  232. 

F^oceplialus  (Myionax)  crinituB^  Gray,  Hand-list,  No.  5518. 

Musdcapa  ludovicianUf  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  934. 

Ti/rannu8  hidovicinnus,  Vibill.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  i,  1807,  pi.  45. 

Tyrannus  irrilah'dis,  ViEiLL.,  Enc.  Meth.  ii,  1823,  847. 

"Musdcapa  virgineaj  MCIler." 

"Musdcapa  virginea  cristata,  Briss.,  Orn.  ii,  412;  Plancb.  EnL  569,  fig.  1 "  (Gray), 
For  extralimital  vars.  6.  and  c,  see  Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1872,  65,  67.    In  there 

assigning  T.  irritabiliSf  Vieillot,  to  the  South  American  bird  (Suiriri  pardoyrojo,  Azara, 

ii,  143,  No.  195,  Paraguay),  I  fell  into  error  following  Bonaparte,  who  makes  this  iden- 
tification.   I  am  apprized  by  Dr.  Sclater  that  Vioillot's  name  is  really  based  upon 

Bnffon  (P.  E.,  a^  above) ;  and  is  therefore  the  true  North  American  crinitus. 

Bob. — Eastern  United  States  and  British  Provinces,  but  rarely  beyond  the  Connecti- 
cut Valley.  Not  given  by  Tripi)e  as  Minnesotan.  West  to  Eastern  Kansas  and  Indian 
Territory.  Breeds  throughout  its  United  States  range.  Migratory.  Entirely  with- 
draws from  the  United  States  to  winter  in  Central  America,  especially  in  Guatemala. 
Cost-a  Rica  {LawrencCf  Ann.  Lye.  ix,  1868, 115).  Cuba?  (Gundlach,  239) ;  no  other  West 
Indian  quotations  found.    (Minnesota  f  ^ato&,  Pr.  Minn.  Acad,  i,  54.) 

This  species  was  not  observed  by  any  of  the  Expeditions,  and  its 
Missouri  range  is  restricted,  apparently,  to  the  lowermost  portions  of 
the  river.  According  to  the  observations  of  Mr.  Allen  and  others,  as 
well  as  of  my  own,  it  occurs  abundantly  in  Eastern  Kansas,  gradually 
becoming  less  numerous  with  the  restriction  of  timber  to  the  westward, 
being  already  rare  in  Middle  Kansas.  Mr.  Allen  only  saw  one  during 
his  six  weeks  stay  at  Fort  Hays. 

No  eggs  of  this  country  are  more  peculiar  than  those  of  the  Myiarchi^ 
and  they  are  alike  in  all  our  species  of  the  genus.  It  is  difficult  to 
convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  curious  pattern  of  coloration.  Upon  a 
butt'  or  rich  clay-color  ground  are  drawn  lengthwise  unnumbered  mark- 
ings of  rich,  dark  purplish-chestnut,  or  purplish-chocolate,  with  others 
of  a  paler  shade  of  the  same.  The  markings  are  of  a  peculiar  sharp, 
scratchy  character,  as  if  made  with  a  fine  pen.  At  the  butt  the  scratches 
are  usually  expansive  and  confluent,  but  elsewhere  are  distinct,  and 
maintain  for  the  most  part  their  longitudinal  direction,  although  in 
many  samples  the  scratches  run  in  every  way.  The  size  of  the  egg  of 
erinitus  is  about  0.85  by  0.62. 

MYIARCHUS  CINERASCENS,  (Lawr.)  Scl. 
Ash-throated  Flycatchen 

Tyrannula  cinerascens,  Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  v,  1851, 109.— -Newb.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi, 

1857,  81. 
Myiarchus  dnerascenSy  Scl.,  Ibis,  1859, 121  (T  Gnateinala),  440 ;  P.  Z.  S.  1859, 384  (Oaxaca) ; 

1871,  84;  Cat.  1862,  233  (excl.  syn.  T.  mancanm,  Kaup).— Coues,  Pr.  A.  N.  a 

1872,  69  (critical).— Coues,  Key,  1872, 171. 

Myiarchua  erinitus  var.  dnerascenSy  13.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  337,  pi.  43,  fig.  6. 

Myiarchus  mexicanus,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 179  (wee  Kaup;  nee  M.  mexioanuSy  Lawr.,  Ann. 
Lye.  ix,  1869,  202).— Heerm.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  1859,  pt.  vi,  37,  pi.  4.— Coues, 
Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  59.— SuMicn.,  Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  i,  1869,557  (VeraCmz).— • 
Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  316.— Aiken,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1872,  205  (near  Black  Hills). 

Myiarchus  mexicanus  var.  periinax,  Bd.j  Pr.  Fhila.  Acad.  1859,  303  (Cape  St.  Lacas). 

Myionax  mexicanus,  Cab.,  Mus.  Hein.,  li,  1859,  74. 
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Haft.— Southwestern  United  States.  North  to  the  Black  Hills  (Aiken);  Utah 
(McCarthy):  "Nevada  (Ridgway).  South  through  Mexico.  Texas  to  the  Pacific;  Cape 
St.  Lucas ;  Mazatlau  (Grayson) ;  Guatemala (T).  Said  hy  Dr.  Cooper  to  winter  in  the 
Colorado  Valley  as  high  as  Fort  Mojave. 

The  characters  of  this  si^ecies,  and  its  synonymy,  will  be  found  fully 
discussed  in  my  paper  of  1872,  above  cited. 

As  in  the  ease  of  the  preceding  species,  Mr.  Aiken  again  furnishes  a 
northernmost  quotation,  carrying  the  known  range  into  Wyoming.  It 
had  before  l>een  brought  from  Utah  and  Nevada,  but  its  centre  of  abun- 
dance in  the  United  States  appears  to  be  somewhat  lurther  south. 
I  found  it  numerous  in  the  mountains  of  Arizona,  there  occupying  the 
place  of  crinitm^  as  Cassin's  does  of  the  Arkansas  Flycatcher.  It  is 
there  only  a  summer  resident,  arriving  late  in  April,  and  remaining 
through  most  of  September.  Avoiding  the  depths  of  the  pineries,  it 
resorts  to  the  oak  openings,  brushy  ravines,  and  the  fringes  of  wood 
along  the  streams.  Its  habits  and  manners  recall  those  of  crinitm  in 
every  particular.  I  never  found  the  nest,  which  is  thus  described  by 
Dr.  Heermann:  "The  nest,  found  in  the  hollow  of  a  tree,  or  in  a  de- 
serted squirrel's  or  Woodpecker's  hole,  is  composed  of  grasses  lined 
with  feathers.  The  eggs,  five  in  number,  are  cream-colored,  marked 
and  speckled  with  purplish-red  dashes  and  faint  neutral-tint  blotches." 

The  species  is  of  very  general  distribution  in  Mexico,  in  many  places 
associated  with  the  resident  variety  of  crinitus  (var.  cooperi  of  that 
country).  In  the  United  States  it  is  migratory,  retiring  to  or  beyond 
our  boundary  in  the  fall. 

SAYORNIS  SAYUS,  (Bp.)  Bd. 
Say's  Flycatcher. 

Muedcapa  saya,  Bp.,  Am.  Orn.  i,  1825,  20,  pi.  2,  fig.  3 ;  Syn.  1828,  67.— Nutt.,  Man.  i, 
1832,  277.— AUD.,  Orn.  Biog.  i v,  1838,  428,  pT.  359 ;  Syn.  ia39,  41 ;  B.  Am.  i,  1840, 
217,  pi.  59. 

Tyrannula  naya,  Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  142,  pi.  45.— Bp.,  List,  1838,  24;  Consp. 
i,  1850,  189.— Newb.,  p.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi,  1857,  81.— WOODH.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853,  74. 

Tyrannus  saya,  Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1840,  311. 

Tffrarmus  sayiiy  Maxim.,  J.  f.  O.  1858, 183. 

3iyiobiu8  sayuSj  Gray,  Genera  of  Birds,  i,  249. 

Ochthocca  say  a,  Cab.,  Wieg.  Archiv,  1847,  255. 

Aulanax  sayus.  Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  1856,  2. 

Sayamis  sayuSy  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 185 ;  Mex.  Bound,  ii,  1859,  Birds,  9.— Kenn.,  P.  R.  R. 
Rep.  X,  1859,  pt.  iv,  24.— Heerm.,  ibid.  pt.  vi,  37.— Hayd.,  Rep.  1862, 158.- CouES, 
Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  60  (Arizona).— Allen,  BoU.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872,  179  (Colo- 
rado and  Wyoming).— AiKBN,  Pr.  Best.  Soc.  1872, 205.— Stev.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv. 
Ter.  1870,  463.— Mkrr.,  ibid,  1H72,  690.— Coues,  Key,  1872,  172.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N. 
A.  B.  ii,  1874,  347,  pi.  45,  fi^.  3. 

Theromyias  sayi,  Cab.,  Kus.  Heiu.  ii,  1859,  67  (type). 

Tyrannula  pallida,  Sw.,  Phil.  Mag.  i,  1827,  367. 

Sayomis  pallidus,  Scl.,  P.  Z.  S.  1857, 127,  204;  1859,  366  (Xalapa);  Cat.  1862, 199  (Ori- 
•     zaba).— Scl.  &  Salv.,  Ibis,  1859,  438 

Hiib. — Western  North  America,  from  the  high  central  plains  to  the  Pacific.  North 
to  latitude  60^  (Riclutrdson),  South  to  Mexico.  Breeds  apparently  throughont  most 
of  its  range  (Texas,  Dresh  ,  Ibis,  1865,  473),  and  winters  along  onr  southern  border. 

Lieutenant  If  amends  Expeditian.—btiQly  Knife  River ;  5268,  Fort  Union ;  5269,  Cannon- 
hall  River,  8293-4,  Black  Hills. 

Later  Expeditions,— ^'^Oby  60448,  60766,  Wyoming;  61769,  Utah. 

This  is  ail  abandaDt  species  throaghoat  its  range,  in  suitable  places, 
and  one  of  the  hardier  birds  of  the  family,  proceeding  as  far  north,  ap- 
parently, as  any,  and  farther  than  most.  It  is  also  one  of  the  earliest 
migrants,  in  this  respect  agreeing  with  8.  fuscua  of  the  East.  From  its 
winter  quarters  along  our  southern  border,  in  the  valleys  of  the  Colo- 
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rado  and  Gila,  and  in  Southern  California,  it  begins  to  move  in  Feb- 
ruary, and  by  the  following  month  has  accomplished  the  first  stages  of 
its  journey.  According  to  Dr.  Eichardson,  it  reaches  the  Saskatchewan 
early  in  May.  It  returns  very  leisurely,  tarrying  by  the  way,  not  fairly 
resuming  its  winter  station  until  November. 

In  its  habits  it  is  nearest  8.  nigricans^  but  also  in  a  noticeable  degree 
resembles  the  arboreal  species  of  the  Ba«t.  It  is  a  bird  of  open  country, 
the  Flycatcher  of  the  plains.  As  we  ride  through  the  rank  herbage  of 
the  innumerable  ravines  that  trend  toward  the  water-courses  of  the 
west,  among  the  sagebrush  of  the  still  more  inhospitable  regions,  or  in 
leas  forbidding  valleys,  environed  by  forests,  that  li#  among  the  moun- 
tains, Say's  Flycatcher  may  often  be  seen,  singly  or  in  pairs,  perched 
on  the  stunted  vegetation.  We  may  approach  quite  near  without 
alarming  it,  hear  its  sharp  note,  observe  its  characteristic  attitude  as 
it  sits  in  wait  for  passing  insects,  ready  for  instant  action,  and  then  see 
it  sally  into  the  air  to  capture  its  prey  with  a  click  of  the  bill.  It  has 
the  same  vibrating  motion  of  the  tail  so  characteristic  of  8.  fusous.  The 
nidification  is  essentially  similar  to  that  of  this  species,  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  nest,  if  not  in  its  position.  Sometimes  mud  is  used  in  its 
composition,  sometimes  not.  The  eggs,  of  the  usual  number  for  this 
family,  are  pure  white,  unmarked,  as  in  S.fuscuSy  and  also  8.  nigricans. 

SAYORNIS  FUSCUS,  (Gm.)  Bd. 
Pewit  Flyeateher;  PhcDbe-bird. 

Mu9eicapa  fuscaj  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  93  (if.  caroHnensis  fuscOy  Briss.,  iv,  367.)— 

ViEiLL.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  i,  1807,  68,  pJ.  40 ;  Ency.  Meth.  829.— Bp.,  Obs.  Wils. 

1825,  No.  115  ;  Syn.  1828,  68.— AUD.,  Orn.  Biog.  ii,  1834,  122 ;  v,  1839,  424  ;  pi. 

120 ;  Syn.  1839,  43  ;  B.  Am.  i,  1840,  223,  pi.  63.— GiR.,  B.  L.  I.  1844,  42. 
Tyrannula  fasca.  Rich.,  List  in  Rep.  Brit.  Assoc.  1837.— Bp.,  List,  1838,  24. 
'^annvs  fuBcus^  Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1840,  3W.  • 

Mifiarchus  fuscus,  Cab..  Wieg.  Arch.  1847,  248.— Scl.,  P.  Z.  S.  1859,  366 ;  Ibis,  1859,  440. 
Aulanax  fuscuSf  Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  iv,  1856,  1. 
Saywuia  fuscus,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  184.— Sumich.,  Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  i,  1869,  557  (Vera 

Crnz).— Hayd.,  Rep.  1862,  158.— Dress.,  Ibis,  1865,  473  (Texas).— Snow,  B. 

Kans.  1873,  3.— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872, 179.— Coues,  Key.  1872,  172,  fig. 

113^— Gentry,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1W3,  292  (nesting).— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii, 

1874,  343,  pi.  45,  fig.  2. 
Empidias  fmcus.  Cab.,  Mas.  Hein.  ii,  1859,  69  (type).— Scl.,  Cat.  1862,  234  (Mexico).— 

Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866,  290. 
Pyrocephalus  (EmjMias)  fuscusy  Gray,  Hand-list,  i,  1869,  363,  No.  5539. 
Muacicapa  atra,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  946.— Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1832, 278. 
Muscicapa  pltcBhe,  Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  489. 
Mwicicapa  nuneUtla,  Wils.,  Am.  Orn.  ii,  1810,  78,  pi.  13,  f.  4. 
Myiobim  nuncioUij  Gray,  Genera  of  Birds,  i,  248. 
Tyrcmnula  nunciola^  Bp.,  Consp.  i,  1850, 189.— Woodh.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853,  74. 

Hob. — Eastern  United  States  and  British  Provinces.  West  to  the  Vermilion  River, 
or  farther.  South  into  Mexico  (Xalapa,  De  Oca,  Mus.  Lawr.).  Winters  abundantly  in 
all  the  Southern  States.  Breeds  throughout  its  United  States  range.  One  of  the  very 
earliest  migrants  in  the  spring,  reaching  the  Canadas  by  the  middle  of  April. 

Not  noti^  by  the  Expeditions. 

The  following  fresh  observations  on  the  nidification  of  this  species, 
by  Mr.  Gentry,  in  the  paper  above  quoted,  are  reproduced  entire,  as 
being  of  sufficient  interest : 

"It  is  the  commonly  received  opinion  that  birds  of  the  same  species 
uniformly  build  their  nests  of  the  same  materials  and  in  the  same  form 
and  situation,  though  they  inhabit  different  climates.  This,  however, 
is  not  invariably  the  case,  as  a  few  observations  will  show.  On  the 
north  branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  some  months  since,  I  procured  several 
16 
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nests  of  onr  common  Phoebe-bird,  Sayornis  fuscuSj  which  in  size,  sfarac- 
ture,  and  materials,  might  be  taken  for  nests  of  species  distinct  from  the 
one  under  consideration.    As  these  nests  were  found  upon  the  horizon 
tal  beams  of  a  wagon-shed,  they  would  not  seem  to  require  such  com 
pactness  of  structure  as  when  built  in  more  exposed  situations. 

*' After  a  careful  examination  of  several  nests  from  different  localities. 
I  find  that  they  are  usually  circular  at  the  top,  with  a  depth  externally 
differing  but  little  from  the  average  diameter.  By  measurement  I 
obtain  the. following  dimensions:  Diameter  from  side  to  side,  3^  inches, 
depth  3  inches ;  diameter  of  cavity  within,  2J  inches,  making  the  thick 
ness  of  the  lateral  walls  J  inch  ;  depth  of  cavity,  IJ  inch,  indicating  a 
thickness  at  the  bottom  of  IJ  inch.  These  nests  are  composed  of  fine 
roots,  grasses,  fine  mosses,  and  hairs,  which  are  plastered  together,  and 
to  the  objects  upon  which  they  are  built,  by  pellets  of  mud ;  within  they 
are  lined  with  soft  grasses,  lint,  hairs,  and  sometimes  with  wool  and 
feathers. 

"No.  1  of  deviation  is  nearly  circular,  with  an  average  diameter  of  4 
inches  and  a  depth  of  2  inches,  being  considerably  depressed.  Diame- 
ter of  cavity  2J  inches,  depth  1  inch ;  thickness  of  lateral  walls  |  inch, 
at  the  bottom  1  inch.  The  nest  is  constructed  wholly  of  the  silk  of 
corn,  with  a  few  strings  and  hairs  on  the  inside  for  a  lining ;  the  absence 
of  moss  and  clay  pellets  being  a  noticeable  feature  of  the  nest ;  such 
ordinarily  indispensable  materials  evidently  not  being  requisite,  if  the 
site  of  the  nest  affords  any  criterion  for  judging. 

*'No.  2  of  these  anomalous  forms  is  circular,  with  a  diameter  of  5 
inches,  and  a  depth  of  2^  inches  on  the  outside ;  within,  2^  inches  in 
diameter  and  2  inches  in  depth  ;  lateral  walls,  1}  inch  in  thickness }  in- 
ferior, ^  inch.  The  entire  nest  is  composed  of  the  inner  bark  of  the 
chestnut,  plucked,  doubtless,  from  fence  rails,  and  reduced  to  very  tine 
strips  for  the  inner  part  of  the  nest,  and  gradually  attaining  a  width  of 
nearly  one-fourth  of  an  mch  on  the  exterior. 

"In  an  intermediate  form  between  the  ordinary  form  and  the  first  de- 
viation therefrom,  I  find  the  diameter  4^  inches  externally,  depth  2 
inches;  cavity  2^  inches,  and  depth  1^  inch ;  lateral  walls,  each,  1  inch  ; 
inferior,  J  inch.  This  nest  is  formed  of  fine  grasses,  hair,  wool,  and  an 
abundance  of  moss  externally ;  within  it  is  lined  by  fine  grasses  and 
hairs ;  the  absence  of  clay  would  seem  to  imply  an  unexposed  place  for 
its  site,  to  which  theory  looseness  of  its  structure  most  assuredly  adds 
weight. 

"i?hat  a  species  which  has  always  been  known  to  build  a  nest  so  char- 
acteristic as  the  Pewee  should  deviate  so  considerably  and  suddenly, 
as  it  seems  to  be,  from  its  ordinary  habit  of  nest-building,  is  remarka- 
ble. But  such  is  the  fact,  as  the  mother-bird  was  discovered  in  the  act 
of  incubation.  It  has  been  suggested  that  possibly  these  nests  were 
stolen  property,  and  not  the  work  of  the  bird  in  question.  But  this,  I 
am  satisfied,  is  not  the  case.  The  individuals  of  some  species  do  take 
forcible  possession  of  the  abodes  of  others,  or  the  cavities  in  which 
such  are  secreted,  but  I  have  never  known  the  intruders  to  occupy  the 
same,  except  in  the  case  of  Molothrm  pecoris  of  America,  and  Ctumlm 
canorus  of  England.  As  these  birds  never  build,  but  deposit  their  eggs 
in  the  nests  of  other  birds,  I  am  hardly  disposed  to  grant  the  propriety 
of  considering  them  in  this  light.  It  is  well  known  that  Troglodytes 
aedon  does,  when  prompted  by  a  mischievous  spirit,  drive  away  Icterus 
Baltimore  and  Sayornis  fuscus  from  their  rightful  property,  and  take  up 
her  abode  therein,  but  not  without  having  previously  constructed  her 
rude  nest  of  coarse  sticks,  well  lined  with  feathers  and  down. 
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"So  Strong  is  the  attachment  of  birds  to  the  nests  of  their  own  con- 
strnction,  that  the  parental  instinct  is  often  lost  sight  of.  Proofs  could 
be  cited  to  sustain  this  assertion.  One,  however,  will  suffice.  Two 
years  ago,  in  Atlantic  County,  New  Jersey,  I  came  across  a  nest  of  the 
Eobin,  which,  on  account  of  its  curious  arrangement,  I  desired  to  pos- 
sess. Unable  to  wait  until  the  unfledged  brood  had  taken  their  depart- 
ure, I  conceived  the  plan  of  removing  them  to  another  nest  of  the  same 
species,  not  so  neatly  constructed  or  so  tastefully  arranged.  But,  as  I 
had  anticipated,  the  mother  deserted  her  offspring ;  the  love  for  home 
predominating  over  every  other  feeling. 

•'These  deviations  from  the  usual  style  of  nest- building  by  the  Pewee 
would  seem  to  argue  against  the  belief  generally  entertained,  that  in- 
stinct, being  a  positive  determination  given  to  the  minds  of  animals  for 
certain  purposes,  must  necessarily  be  perfect,  when  viewed  in  connection 
with  those  purposes ;  but  to  say  that  they  doubtless  imply  a  cJiange  of 
instinct  is  to  perplex  the  understanding  by  a  perversion  of  language. 
But  to  ascribe  these  changes  to  the  operations  of  reason  influenced  by 
motives,  does  seem  to  be  the  most  rational  view  to  take  of  the  subject. 
That  reason  does  enter  into  the  inferior  creatures,  and  dictate  many  of 
the  changes  of  habit  which  mark  their  career,  has  been  shown  in  many 
instances ;  but  I  cannot  forbear  to  record  one  which  came  under  my 
observation  in  the  spring  of  1871.  While  watohing  a  pair  of  Ampeli» 
cedrorum,  engaged  in  the  building  of  a  nest  on  a  branch  of  an  apple- 
tree,  it  occurred  to  me  that,  by  supplying  them  with  materials,  I  might 
secure  a  nest  neater  and  more  compact  than  those  usually  made.  The 
birds  entered  into  the  project  with  readiness,  and  carried  away  every 
piece  of  colored  string  and  cotton  fabric  with  which  1  supplied  them. 
After  I  had  ceased  to  furnish  the  materials  they  would  fly  repeatedly  to 
the  branch  where  the  articles  were  deposited,  as  if  imploring  my  serv- 
ices. The  result  was  a  nest  firmer,  more  symmetrical,  and  more  elegant 
in  proportions  than  any  I  had  ever  observed.  If  instinct  had  been  the 
controlling  principle  in  this  case,  the  birds  would  not  have  given  my 
labors  so  much  attention  ;  but  admitting  that  they  had  been  actuated 
by  reasoning  faculties  in  their  selection,  the  whole  thing  is  perfectly 
plausible.  Instinct  is  always  the  same  thing  ;  it  never  advances,  never 
retrogrades ;  but  reason  tends  to  improvement,  when  it  can  serve  a  good 
purpose. 

*'  As  the  nests  which  form  the  subject-matter  of  this  paper  were  found 
within  a  short  distance  of  eaoh  other,  it  would  seem  that  circumstances 
l>eculiar  to  the  neighborhood  had  rendered  a  deviation  from  the  common 
form  necessary.  Observation  teaches  us  that  when  danger  or  any  other 
circumstance  renders  a  change  in  the  character  of  the  nest  necessary, 
that  deviation  is  made  in  an  equal  degree  and  in  the  same  manner  by 
all  the  birds  of  one  species,  and  that  it  does  not  extend  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  region  where  alone  it  can  serve  a  good  purpose/ 

CONTOPUS  BOREALIS,  (Sw.)  Bd. 
Ollve-^lded  Vlyeatcher. 

TyrannM  harmUsy  8w.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831, 141,  pi.  35. 

MyxohxHs  horealiSf  Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  i,  248. 

Coittopus  harealUy  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 188.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860, 169.— 
Sol.,  Cat.  1862,  230  (not  of  P.  Z.  8.  1858,  301;  1859,  43;  which  are  a  per- 
tinax).—VERH.j  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iii,  145  (Norway,  Me.,  probably  breeding,  not 
very  common ;  quite  common  about  Umbagog). — Allen,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iv, 
'  1864,  54  (Massachqsetts,  not  very  rare ;  May  15  to  Sept.  15). — COUES,  ibid,  v, 
1868,  264.— McIlwr.,  ibid,  v,  1866,  84  (Toronto,  two  specimens).— Lawr.,  Ann. 
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Lvc.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866,  290 ;  ix,  1868,  115  (Costa  Rica).— CouES,  Pr.  Bo8t.  Soc. 
xi'i,  1868,  118  (South  Carolina).— Turnb.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  13  (very  rare).— 
Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  323.— Mayn.,  Guide,  1870,  125  (Massachusetts,  breeds, 
not  very  rare). — Mayn.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1871  (Northern  New  England). — Aiken, 
ibid,  1872,*206  (Wyoming).— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873, 3  (migratory).— Allen,  Bull. 
M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872, 179  (Colorado  Monutains  up  to  12,000  leet ;  Wahsatch  Mount- 
ains :  Utah).— Merk.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1872,  691  (Idaho).— Coues,  Key, 
1872, 173.— Salv.,  P.  Z.  S.  1870,  199  (Veragua).- B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874, 
353,  pi.  44,  f.  1. 

Sayamia  horeaHSf  Wheat.;  Ohio  Agric.  Rep.  1860,  Birds,  No.  48. 

Pyrocephalus  (Contopus)  borealia,  Gray,  Hand-list,  i,  1869,  362,  No.  5507. 

Muscicapa  inomata,  Coop.  &  Nutt.,  Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1832,  282,  285. 

Muacicapa  cooperij  Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1832,  282  (not  Tyrannula  cooperij  of  Hartl..  Chili,  nor 
of  Kaup,  Mexico,  nor  Myiarchus  cooperi  of  authors). — AUD.,  Orn.  Bibg.  ii,  1834, 
422,  pi.  174  ;  Syn.  1839,  41 ;  B.  Am.  i,  1840,  212,  pi.  58.— Putn.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  i, 
1856,  206  (Massachusetts). 

Tyrannus  coopeHy  Bp.,  List,  1838,  24.— Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1840,  298.— Reinh.,  Ibis,  Jan.  1861, 
7  (Greenland). 

Tyrannula  cooperi,  Bp.,  Consp.  Av.  i,  1850, 189. 

Coniopus  cooperi,  Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  iii,  1855,  479;  ix,  1861,  248  (Costarica) ;  Mas.  Hein.  ii, 
1859,  72  (excl.  syn.  C.  horealis,  Sclater).  ^ 

Cotitopm  meaoleucus,  Scl.,  P.  Z.  S.  1859,  43 ;  Ibis,  1859,  122,  440.— Sumich.,  Mem.  Bost. 
Soc.  i,  1869,  557  (Vera  Cruz). 

Muscicapa  villica,  Light.,  "Mus.  Berol.''  (Cdbanis). 

JBTaft.- Entire  temperate  North  America.  Mexico.  Greenland  (Beinhardt).  Com- 
mon, and  breeds  in  parts  of  New  England. '  Rare  in  Middle  and  Southern  Atlantic 
States.    More  abundant  in  the  West.    South  to  Central  America. 

List  of  apecinwns. 


19189 

131 

Wind  River  ... 

May  24, 1860 

F.V.Hayden. 

7.25 

12.50     4.25 

Later  JSrpoKtton*.— 61739,  Utah ;  62289-90,  Idaho. 

The  very  general  dispersion  of  this  species  in  North  America  only 
gradually  become  apparent.  It  was  discovered  by  Sir  John  Eichard- 
son  on  the  Saskatchewan,  at  Cumberland  House,  in  latitude  54^,  and 
described  in  1831  by  Mr.  Swainson,  as  above  cited.  It  was  rediscovered 
by  Mr.  Nuttall,  a  specimen  being  obtained  near  Cambridge,  Massachu- 
setts, in  June,  1830.  This  gentleman  obtained  several  others  in  the  same 
vicinity,  and  described  its  notes  and  manners  accurately.  The  nest,  he 
states,  was  on  "the  horizontal  branch  of  a  tall  cedar-tree,  forty  or  fifty 
feet  from  the  ground.  It  was  formed  much  in  the  manner  of  the  King- 
bird's, externally  made  of  interlaced  dead  twigs  of  the  cedar,  internally 
of  the  wiry  stolons  of  the  common  cinquefoil,  dry  grass,  and  some 
fragments  of  branching  Lichen  or  Usnea.  It  contained  three  young, 
and  had  probably  four  eggs.  The  eggs  had  been  hatched  about  the 
20th  of  June,  so  that  the  pair  had  arrived  in  this  vicinity  about  the 
close  of  May.  The  young  remained  in  the  nest  no  less  than  twenty- 
three  days.''  The  same  author  speaks  of  the  eggs  as  "yellowish-creamy 
white,  with  spot«  of  reddish-brown,  of  a  light  and  dark  shade."  This 
is  exactly  the  character  of  the  specimens  before  me.  The  size  is  about 
0.84  by  0.66.  About  the  same  time  Dr.  Brewer  communicated  a  note  to 
Mr.  Audubon,  describing  the  nest  as  follows :  "Measures  five  inches  in 
external  diameter  and  three  and  a  half  inches  in  internal,  and  is  about 
half  an  inch  deep.  It  is  composed  entirely  of  roots  and  fibres  of  moss. 
It  is,  moreover,  very  rudely  constructed,  and  is  almost  wholly  flat,  re- 
sembling the  nest  of  no  other  Flycatcher  1  have  seen,  but  having  some 
similitude  to  that  of  the  Cuckoo."  New  England  quotations  have  con- 
tinually multiplied,  many  referring  to  the  breeding  of  the  bird  from 
Massachusetts  northward ;  quite  lately,  Mr.  Brewster  says,  in  Mr.  May- 
nard's  book  above  quoted,  that  it  nests  generally  in  the  fork  of  ^  pine- 
tree,  the  only  nest  found  by  him  in  any  other  situation  being  placed  on 
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the  onter  limb  of  an  apple-tree.  Mr.  Andubon  mentions  the  Magdaleine 
Islands  and  Labrador  as  other  localities.  In  the  reverse  direction,  the 
bird  has  been  traced  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania,  but 
I  never  saw  it  in  Maryland  or  Virginia ;  and  in  including  it  in  my  South 
Carolina  list  I  relied  entirely  upon  Prof.  R.  W.  Gibbes,*  of  Charleston. 
He  very  likely  included  it  on  the  strength  of  Audubon's  statement  of 
its  occurrence  in  Georgia.  The  rarity  of  the  bird,  along  the  whole  At- 
lantic coast  south  of  New  England,  may  be  inferred  from  the  foregoing. 
Turning  now  to  the  west,  we  find  Audubon  again  quoting  Nuttall  for 
its  occurrence  *Mn  the  dark  fir- woods  of  the  Columbia."  This  is  cor- 
roborated by  Dr.  Cooper,  who  Says  that  the  Olive-sided  Flycatcher  "  is 
very  common,  arriving  early  in  May,  and  frequenting  the  borders  of 
woods,  where,  from  the  summit  of  some  tall,  dead  tree,  its  loud,  melan- 
choly cry  resounds  through  the  day,  during  the  whole  of  summer.  It 
frequents  the  small  pine-groves  along  the  coast,  as  well  as  in  the 
interior,  and  remains  until  late  in  September."  More  recently,  the 
same  observer  gives  the  species  as  "resident"  in  most  parts  of  Cali- 
fornia, stating  that  he  found  them  rather  common  in  the  coast-range 
toward  Santa  Cruz,  where  they  had  nests  in  May ;  and  saw  them  at 
Lake  Tahoe  in  September.  Dr.  Hayden's,  Mr.  Allen's,  and  Mr.  Aiken's 
Rocky  Mountain  references  are  above  given.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
the  bird  breeds  in  places  in  these  regions.  In  Colorado,  according  to 
Mr.  Trippe,  it  breeds,  though  it  is  not  very  common.  <*This  Flycat<5her," 
he  says,  "  arrives  at  Idaho  Springs  late  in  May,  and  remains  till  late  in 
August  or  early  in  September.  It  is  quite  uncommon,  only  three  or 
four  pairs  having  been  observed  throughout  the  summer,  and  these  at 
widely  different  points,  each  pair  apparently  monopolizing  a  wide  range. 
It  keeps  in  the  tops  of  the  trees,  and  is  an  acti\'*e  flycatcher ;  its  voice 
is  loud  and  distinct;  and  its  nest  is  placed  in  the  top  of  a  pine,  and 
zealously  guarded  from  all  intrusion  with  as  much  fierceness  and  energy 
as  the  Kingbird's."  I  did  not  observe  it  any  season  in  Arizona,  but  the 
presumption  is  that  it  visits  that  Territory,  since  it  is  known  to  go  south, 
through  Mexico,  and  to  Central  America.  But  in  that  region  its  place 
seems  to  be  mostly  taken  by  the  0.  pertinax^  a  closely  allied,  but  per- 
fectly distinct  Mexican  species,  there  finding,  probably,  its  northern 
limit.  I  took  a  young  bird  of  C  pertinax  at  Fort  Whipple,  August  20, 
doubtless  hatched  in  the  vicinity.  The  differences  between  C.  pertinax 
and  C  borealis  are  correctly  expressed  in  my  paper  (Pr.  Phila.  Acad. 
1866,  60)  and  in  my  later  work,  as  above  quoted.  Both  are  true 
"  Pewees,"  and  in  their  general  economy  closely  resemble  C.  virens. 

CONTOPUS  VIRENS,  (Linn.)  Cab. 
Wood  Pewee, 

Muscicapa  virensy  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  327.--GM.,  936.— Lath.,  Ind.  Ora.  ii,  482.— 
Light.,  Verz.  1823,  563.— Bp  ,  Svn.  1828,  68.— Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1832,  285.— AuD., 
Oni.  Biog.  ii,  1834,  93 ;  v,  1839,  425;  pi.  115;  Syn.  1839,  42;  B.  Am.  i,  1840,  231, 
pi.  64.— GiR.,  B.  L.  L  1844, 43.— Tkippe,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  vi,  1871, 114  (Minnesota). 

Tyrannula  virens.  Up,,  List,  1838,  24  ;  Conep.  i,  la^jO,  189.— Woodh.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853, 74. 

MyioUus  virens,  Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  i,  1840,  249. 

I^nnus  virens,  NuiT.,  Man.  i,  1840,  316. 

Myiarchus  virens,  Cab.,  Wieg.  Arch.  1847,  248.— Scl.,  P.  Z.  S.  1855, 150. 

Contopus  virens,  Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  iil,  1855,  479;  ix,  1861,  248  (Costa  Rica);  Mus.  Hein.  ii, 
1859,71.— Scl.,  P.  Z.  S.  1859,  44.— Scl.  &  Salv.,  Ibis,  1859, 122,  441.— Scl.,  Cat. 
1862,  231  (Vera  Paz;  Guatemala).— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 190.— Dress.,  Ibis,  1865, 
474  (Texas,  breeding).- Guni>l.,  Rep.  1865, 239  (Cuba).— McIlwr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst, 
vi,  1866,  84  (Canada).— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  ix,  1868, 115  (Coeta  Rica).— Sumich., 
Mem.  Best.  Soc.  i,  1869,  557  (Orizaba).— Scl,  &  Salv.,  P.  Z.  S.  1870,  837  (Hon- 
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durae).— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872, 179  (Kansas).— Coues,  Key,  1872, 173, 

fig.  113C.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  357,  pi.  44,  fig.  3. 
Pyrocephalus  (Coniopus)  rireiw,  Gray,  Hand-list,  i,  1869,  361,  No.  5506. 
Muscicapa  querula^  Vikill.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  1,  1807,  68,  pi.  39  {neo  WtU.), 
Muscioapa  rapax,  Wils.,  Am.  Orn.  ii,  181,  81,  pi.  13,  f.  5. 

Hab. — Eastern  United  States  and  British  Provinces.  Not  much  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi ;  only  to  borders  of  central  plains.  South  to  New  Granada.  Mexico.  Breeds 
tbroud^hout  its  United  States  range.  Said  by  Audubon  to  winter  in  Louisiana  and 
Florida;  observation  unchecked  by  lat^r  accounts.  Winters  in  Mexico  and  Central 
America  to  New  Granada.  A  late  migrant  in  the  spring ;  entering  the  United  States 
in  March,  and  reaching  the  middle  districts  usually  about  the  end  of  the  next  month. 
Extremely  abundant,  in  wood-land,  in  most  localities. 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Geutry  for  the  following  notes :  **This  species 
usually  makes  its  appearauce  in  the  eastern  part  of  Pennsylvania  in  the 
latter  part  of  April,  and  commences  building  about  the  middle  of  May. 
It  prefers  the  loneliness  of  the  forest  generally,  to  the  busy  haunts  of 
man.  It  is  described  by  writers  as  being  more  retired  in  its  habits  than 
its  cousins,  as  well  as  more  suspicious.  In  my  early  ornithological  per- 
egrinations, I  had  always  encountered  it  far  from  the  scenes  of  active 
life,  its  nest  being  found  in  the  recesses  of  dense  forests,  saddled  upon 
the  horizontal  limb  of  some  gigantic,  high-towering  oak.  Last  spring 
I  was  surprised  to  meet  with  several  within  a  few  yards  of  occupied 
dwellings,  in  the  midst  of  a  rather  thickly  settled  portion  of  our  town. 
These  nests  were  fixed  upon  the  horizontal  branches  of  apple-trees,  at 
elevations  less  than  ten  feet  from  the  ground.  The  trees  had  been  often 
visited  by  several  of  my  pupils,  who  had  even  whiled  their  leisure  mo- 
ments away  underneath  their  sheltering  boughs,  while  the  mother-birds 
sat  within  their  cozy  nest^  overhead,  apparently  in  the  enjoyment  of 
calm  satisfaction  and  periect  security. 

"  It  is  true  that  birds  originally  conceive  very  unfavorable  opinions 
of  man,  and  seek  safety  and  immunity  from  his  presence  in  intermina- 
ble forests  and  impenetrable  undergrowth,  under  the  fancied  belief  that 
he  is  their  inveterate  foe ;  but  through  the  habit  of  association,  or  acci- 
dental intpusion  into  his  presence,  they  have  learned  more  of  his  nature, 
particularly  in  these  latter  times  when  the  law  is  their  protection,  and 
from  holding  him  aloof  as  a  being  to  be  hated,  they  begin  to  see  his 
good  qualities,  and  draw  near  to  his  dwellings  and  render  to  him  mani- 
fold services. 

^'Nuttall's  description  of  the  nest  of  this  species,  which  has  the  credit 
of  being  the  best  that  is  recorded,  may  have  been  a  faithful  portraiture 
thereof  in  his  day,  and  no  doubt  will  be  found  to  hold  good  in  various 
sections,  as  it  does  in  New  England,  according  to  the  authority  of  Sam- 
uels; but  in  this  section  of  the  country  it  is  somewhat  different,  and 
needs  remodeling.  Instead  of  being  '  universally  saddled  upon  an  old 
moss-grown  and  decayed  limb,'  1  have  frequently  seen  it  resting  between 
the  forked  twigs  of  an  oak,  and  one  that  was  in  a  perfectly  living  con- 
dition. 'The  body  of  the  fabric'  occasionally  consists  of  'wiry  grass  or 
roo^fibres,'  but  1  have  never  detected  the  "small  branching  lichens  held 
together  with  cobwebs  and  caterpillars'  silk,  moistened  with  saliva.'  In 
a  nest  which  I  have  before  me,  which  can  be  taken  as  a  type,  the  bulk 
of  it  is  made  up  entirely  of  small  strips  of  liber  plucked  from  trees  and 
fence-rails,  tow,  and  wool,  arranged  in  a  circular  manner,  and  pressed 
compactly  together  by  the  body  of  the  bird.  One  of  the  most  promi* 
nent  features  of  the  nest  is  its  external  coating  of  bluish-gray  crusta- 
ceous  lichens,  of  the  kind  that  are  found  upon  the  trunks  of  trees,  which 
give  it  a  very  close  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Hummingbird,  which  it 
nearly  rivals  in  symmetry  and  beauty. 

"When  the  nests  are  saddled  upon  the  limb  there  is  much  saving  of 
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material,  economy  doubtless  being  practised  at  the  expense  of  the  com- 
fort of  the  young.  The  bottom  of  the  nest  is  so  slight,  that  upon  being 
detached  from  the  branch  it  presents  a  sieve  like  appearance.  In  those 
that  have  been  placed  in  the  angle  constituted  by  two  uniting  twigs, 
there  has  always  been  an  abundance  of  material,  thus  making  a  soft 
and  comfortable  nest  for  the  tender  brood. 

"The  habit  of  constructing  the  nest  upon  the  superior  face  of  a  branch 
w  as  doubtless  acquired  in  order  to  secure  protection,  the  nest  in  this  po- 
sition presenting  to  an  enemy  at  a  distance  the  semblance  of  an  anoma- 
lous growth,  overgrown  with  moss,  such  as  are  sometimes  found  upon 
the  diseased  branches  of  the  oak. 

'*I  have  taken  the  nests  of  this  species  during  the  latter  part  of  July 
and  the  early  part  of  August,  with  eggs,  but  whether  a  second  laying 
or  not  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  ;  possibly  the  work  of  birds  that  had 
been  debarred  the  essential  duties  of  incubation  earlier  in  the  season, 
since  this  desire  is  so  innate  as  to  be  foregone  with  difficulty." 

CONTOPUS  (VIEBNS  var!)  RICHAEDSONII,  (Sw.)  Bd. 
Western  Wood  Pewee. 

Tyrannula  richardsoniij  Sw.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,^  1831, 146,  pi.  46,  lower  tig.  (very  wrongly  colored)* 

Muscicapa  richardsoniif  AuD.,  Om.  Bidg.  v,  1839,  299,  pi.  434. 

Contopus  richard8onii,  Bp.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  189.— SCL.,  Cat.  186'2,  231  (Vera  Paz).— Hayd., 

Eep.  1862,  158.— DitESS.,  Ibis,  1865,  474  (Matamoras,  breeding).— Couks,  Pr. 

Phila.  Acad.  1866,  61  (Arizona).— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  ix,  1868,  115  (Costa 

Rica).— Coop.,  Am.  Nat.  iii,  1869,  31  (Montana).— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  r>25. 

AiKEX,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1872,  206  (Colorado).— Stev.,  II.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1870, 

463.— MERii.,  ibid.  1872,  691. 
Pprocephalus  (Contopus)  Hchardsonii,  Gray,  Hand- list,  1869,  362,  No.  5510. 
Tyrannula  phwbe,  Bp.,  Comp.  List,  1838,  24  (not  Muscicapa  phwhe^  Latu.). 
Muscicapa  phodbe,  AuD.,  Syn.  1839,  42  ;  B.  Am.  i,  1840,  219,  pi.  61  (Labrador  quotation 

probably  erroneous). 
Tyrannus  phcsbe,  Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1840,  319. 
Tyrannus  atriceps,  D'Orbig.,  (fide  Oray). 
Cawtopus  bogotensis,  ScL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1858,  459. 
Tyranuula  bogotensis,  Bp.,  Com p tea  Reud. 

Contopus  plebeius,  Cab.,  Mus.  Hein.  ii,  1859, 71  (Mexico):  J. f.  O.  ix,  1861, 248  (Costa Rica). 
Contopus  Hordidulus,  ScL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1859,  43 ;  Ibis,  ia59,  491  (Orizaba).— ScL.  &  i^ALV., 

Ibis,  1859,  122  (Guatemala).— SuMicii.,  Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  i,  1869,  557  (alpine 

region  of  Vera  Cruz). 
Contopus  vdieij  Baird  &  Coues  ;  CouES,  Pr.  Pbila.  Acad.  1866,  61  (in  text ;  seasonal 

state  of  plumage). 
Contopus  virens  var.  richardsoniU  Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872,  179  (Colorado  and 

Utah).— Coues,  Key,  1872,  174.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  360,  pi.  44,  f.  4. 

ffab. — Western  North  America,  from  high  central  plains  to  the  Pacific.  North  to  the 
Saskatchewan.  South  through  Mexico  and  Central  America  to  New  Granada,  (f ) "  Lab- 
rador" (Audubon).  Breeds  in  suitable  places  throughout  its  range.  Migrates  entirely 
beyond  the  United  States  in  the  fall. 

Lieutenant  Warren^ s  Expedition. — 8892,  Loup  Fork  of  Platte  River. 

Later  Expeditions,— ^98^,  Berthoud's  Pass;  60441,  60449,  Bitter  Cottonwood,  Wyom- 
ing ;  61740,  Utah ;  62291,  Idaho. 

As  already  observed  by  Professor  Baird,  there  are  material  discrepancies  between 
Swainson^s  account  of  Tyrannula  richardsonii  and  the  subject  of  the  present  article ;  but 
the  most  striking  of  these,  the  different  win^  formula,  may  be  reconciled  upon  the 
supposition  that  the  type  of  Swainson's  species  was  a  young  bird.  This  seems  the 
more  reasonable,  because  of  the  coloration  of  the  plate — certainly  wrong  for  an  adult, 
yet  after  all  not  so  far  out  of  the  way  for  the  very  young  bird,  which  is  rnsty-tiugpd, 
as  in  allied  species.  Upon  the  whole,  in  view  of  the  facts  that  Swainson's  bird  was 
a  Contopus  J  and  that  the  present  is  the  only  one  ever  known  to  inhabit  the  ascribed 
locality,  the  identification  may  be  safely  made. 

I  should  not  be  surprised  if,  after  all,  it  proved  that  Mr.  Allen  and  others  were 
hasty  in  reducing  this  bird  to  a  variety  of  C.  virens.  It  is  true,  indeed,  as  stated  in 
the  **  Key,"  that  1  failed  to  appreciate  any  perfectly  constant  differences,  or,  in  fact, 
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any  decided  pecnliarifcies,  in  examining  the  very  large  series  submitted  to  me  by 
several  kind  friends.  But  even  in  dried  skins  certain  slight  differences  may  be 
observed  to  hold  with  considerable  constancy.  'I'he  colors  are  darker  (they  should  be 
lighter,  paler,  in  a  geographical  variety  from  the  dry,  western  region);  the  olive- 
brown  of  the  npper  parts  is  more  fuscous,  the  olive-gray  shading  of  the  sides  is 
heavier,  and  reaches  almost  or  entirely  uninterrupted  quite  across  the  breast,  leaving 
only  the  upper  part  of  the  throat,  and  the  belly,  whitish.  The  wings  average  longer, 
owing  to  elongation  of  the  primaries,  by  which  the  tip  is  carried  further  from  the  ends 
of  the  secondary  quills.  It  is  also  a  significant  fact,  that  Audubon — one  of  the  acutest 
of  observers,  and  certainly  not  one  who  can  be  accused  of  wanton  species-making — 
has  left  no  hint  that  he  even  suspected  its  identity  with  virens.  If  he  be  not  mistaken 
in  his  investigations  in  Labrador  respecting  this  species,  the  mode  of  nidification  is 
totally  different  from  that  of  the  eastern  Wood  Pewee.  The  note  is  harsher  and  more 
abrupt — has  little  of  the  plaintive,  drawling  intonation  so  characteristic  of  C.  rirena. 
When  I  reached  the  Kio  Grande,  fresh  from  eastern  woods,  where  I  saw  the  Wood 
Pewee  almost  every  day  in  summer,  and  bad  been  familiar  with  it  for  years,  the 
western  Pewee's  nolo  was  one  of  the  first  that  saluted  my  ears  from  the  heavy  timber 
bordering  the  river;  and  I  well  remember  how  peculiar  it  sounded,  making  me  sure 
my  ohl  friend  was  not  before  me;  and  likewise  through  Arizona,  it  never  occurred  to 
me  that  the  birds  might  be  the  same  as  C.  virena.  So  we  return  to  the  question,  and 
it  is  an  open  one,  whether  such  field  observations  as  those  of  Audubon^s,  Allen's,  Trippe's, 
and  mine,  should  not  be  allowed  to  turn  the  scale  in  favor  of  specific  distinctness, 
although  in  this  case  they  are  not  very  satisfactorily  borne  out  by  inspection  of  speci- 
mens in  the  closet.  We  may  have  to  acknowle^e,  in  some  cases,  that  species  are  bet- 
ter determined  in  the  field  than  in  the  closet.  If  this  be  true  in  any  case,  it  Isolds  with 
the  little  Flycatchers. 

The  Western  Wood  Pewee  is  exceedingly  abundant  in  Arizona,  from 
the  beginning  of  May  until  the  latter  part  of  September.  I  found  it  in 
all  sorts  of  woodland,  but  more  particularly  in  high,  open  forests.  On 
entering  a  piece  of  woods  the  ear  was  sure  to  be  saluted  by  the  curious 
notes  of  the  bird,  and  one,  or  more  likely  several,  would  be  seen,  sen- 
tinel-like, on  the  ends  of  dead  branches,  in  wait  for  passing  insects.  At 
least  two  broods  are  reared  in  this  latitude.  The  bird  appears  to  breed 
indifferently  throughout  its  range;  in  the  northward  migration,  indi- 
viduals drop  off'  all  along,  only  a  small  fraction  reaching  the  extreme 
limit  of  the  species ;  but  in  the  fall  they  sweep  southward  with  one 
accord,  being  delicate  birds,  unable  to  endure  the  cold  of  even  our 
southern  districts.  It  would  appear  that  a  portion  of  them  are  resident 
in  Mexico  and  Central  America ;  and  to  these,  no  doubt  presenting 
some  slight  peculiarities  not  shared  by  the  migratory  and  northern-bred 
birds,  the  names  bogotensiSy  sordidultis,  and  pleheitis  have  been  applied. 
In  most  of  its  extent  it  appears  to  be  separated  a  little  from  V.  virens; 
but  the  two  forms  meet  in  their  tropical  winter  quarters,  and  also,  if 
Audubon  made  no  mistake,  again  at  their  northern  terminus,  ou  the 
cold  and  foggy  shores  of  Labrador. 

Information  received  from  Mr.  Allen  since  the  above  was  written  in- 
creases the  suspicion  that  Audubon  may  not  have  been  entirely  correct 
in  his  description  of  the  nidification,  even  if  the  Labrador  record  be  not 
itself  invalidated.  My  esteemed  correspondent,  remarking  that  the 
bird  is  more  or  less  common  at  the  western  edge  of  tbe  plains  wherever 
there  are  trees,  and  also  throughout  the  mountains  of  Colorado,  up  to 
about  12,000  feet,  continues:  "Though  generally  distinguishable  from 
the  Eastern  Wood  Pewee  on  comparison  of  dried  skins,  it  is  more  easily 
recognized  by  the  difference  in  its  notes  and  breeding  habits.  Tbe  nest 
is  built  in  the  forks  of  a  small  branch,  instead  of  being  "saddled''  on 
a  horizontal  limb,  like  that  of  the  eastern  bird.  It  is  neat  and  compact, 
resembling,  both  in  position  and  general  form,  that  of  the  Least  Fly- 
catcher (Empidonax  minivnis)  of  the  Atlantic  States,  and  hence  differs 
widely  from  that  described  by  Audubon  as  observed  by  him  in  Labra- 
dor. Its  notes  are  harsh  and  less  varied  than  those  oi  its  eastern  rela- 
tives, lacking  almost  entirely  the  plaintive  character  so  distinctive  of 
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the  latter.  The  usual  eastern  type  was  not  met  with  west  of  Eastern 
Kansas,  the  western  form  being  the  only  one  seen  in  Colorado.  The 
latter  was  especially  frequent  near  Fairplay,  in  South  Park,  where  it 
was  breeding,  but  all  the  nests  obtained  contained  half-grown  young." 
The  eggs  are  very  similar  to  those  of  C.  virens. 

The  following  has  been  obligingly  communicated  by  Mr.  Trippe: 
"  This  bird  arrives  in  Bergen's  Park,  Colorado,  in  the  latter  part  of 
May,  and  soon  becomes  abundant,  extending  its  range  up  to  over 
10,(H)0  feet,  and  perhaps  as  higfi  as  timber-line.  It  breeds  from  about 
7,000  feet  upward.  The  nest  is  planted  in  the  fork  of  a  tree  and 
resembles  that  of  Empidonax  minimtis,  being  quite  different  from  that 
of  the  Eastern  Wood  Pewee;  the  eggs,  however,  are  entirely  similar. 
The  young  are  hatched  late  in  June,  and  only  one  brood  is  raised.  It 
is  one  of  the  first  birds  to  leave  in  autumn,  departing  about  the  middle 
of  August.  In  notes  and  habits  it  is  very  different  from  V,  virens.  In- 
stead of  haunting  the  thickest  woods,  it  roams  over  the  open  country, 
shunning  the  deep  shade  of  the  forests,  and  acting  in  all  respects  like 
Sayornis  f metis;  while  its  notes  are  far  harsher  and  quicker  than  the 
slow,  melancholy  plaint  of  the  Eastern  Wood  Pewee,  and  only  faintly 
resemble  it.  The  two  varieties,  in  fact,  are  as  well  marked  as  any  that 
are  supposed  to  belong  to  the  same  species  of  this  family.'^ 

EMPIDONAX  ACADICUS,  (Gm.)  Bd. 
Acadian,  or  small  Green-crested  Flycalcher. 

(f)Muscicapa  acadica,  Gm.j  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  947.--Lath.,  Ind.  Oru.  ii,  1790,  480.— 

ViEiLL.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  i,  1807,  71  (not  of  Nnttall). 
Mu9Cicapa  acadica,  Bp.,  Svn.  1828,  68.— AuD.,  Oni.  Biog.  ii,  1834,  256  ;  v,  ia39,  429;  pi. 

144;  Syn.  1839,42;  B.  Am.i,  1840,221,pl.62.— GiR.,B.L.  1. 1844,  40.— (f)  PuTX., 

Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  i,  1856,  206  (more  likely  minimua), 
Tyrannula  acadica,  Sw.— Bp.,  Comp.  and  Geog.  List,  1838,  24 ;  Consp.  i,  1850.  189.— 

WooDH.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853,  74  (Indian  Territory). 
Myohius  acadicus,  Gray,  Genera  of  Birds,  i,  219. 
Myiardius  acadicus.  Cab.,  Wieg.  Arch.  1847,  248. 
Empidonax  acadicus.  Cab.,  Mus.  Hein.  ii,  1859,  70.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  197.— SCL.,  Cat. 

1862,  229.— CoiJES  &  Prent.,  Smiths.  Rep.  1801,  404.— Wheat.,  Ohio  Agrio. 

Rep.   No.  52.— Allen,  Pr.  Ess.   Inst,  iv,  1864,  54.— Dress.,  Ibis,  1866,  475 

(Texas).— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866,  290.— McIlwr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v, 

1866,  84  (Canada  West,  rare).— Coues,  Pr.  Es.s.  Inst,  v,  1868.  264.— Turnb.,  B. 

E.  Pa.  1869, 14.— Brew.,  Am.  Nat.  i,  1867,  119  (important).— Coues,  Key,  1872, 

174.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  374,  pi.  44,  f.  11. 
Pyrocephalua  (Empidonax)  acadicuSf  Gray,  Hand-list,  i,  18Q^,  361,  No.  5492. 
(?)  "  PlaUjrhynchus  virescenSy  Vieill.,  Nouv.  Diet.  d'Hist.  Nat.  xxvii,  22"  (fide  Cahanis). 
Muacioapa  querula,  Wils.,  Am.  Orn.  ii,  1810,  77,  pi.  13,  f.  3  (neo  Vieillot). 
^*  Mtt9cicapa  8ubvindis,  Bartr,,  p.  289"  (quoted  in  Jard,  ed.  Wils.). 
"  Muftcicapa  pusilla,  Lemb.,  A  v.  Isl.  Cuba,  1850,  129"  (fide  Lawr.), 
**  Tyrannula ptmlla,  Gundl.,  J.  f.  O.  iaj5,  480"  (fide  Lawr.). 
"  Empidonax puaillusy  Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  1855,  480"  (fide  Lawr.). 

JSTflft.- Eastern  United  States;  rarely  north  into  New  England,  and  no  authentic 
record  beyond  Massachusetts.  Canada  West  (Mclltcraith).  West  to  the  Mississippi 
and  slightly  beyond.  Breeds  abundantly  in  the  Middle  Districts.  Cuba  (Lawr.,  Ann. 
Lye.  N.  Y.  vii,  1860,  265;  Gundl.,  Rep.  240).    (**  Acadicus*'  geographically  wrong.) 

The  present  is  the  most  distinct  and  easily  recognized  of  the  four 
species  of  the  genus  inhabiting  the  Easteni  States.  Nevertheless,  it 
has  been  frequently  confounded  with  others,  notably  by  New  England 
writers,  many  or  most  of  whose  citations  really  refer  to  minimus  or 
trailUi — especially  the  former.  Thus,  Nuttall  says  it  is  one  of  "our 
most  common  summer  birds"  in  Southern  New  England;  but  his  whole 
account  evidently  refers  to  minimus,  Mr.  Allen  more  e4)rrectly  says  it 
is  rather  rare  in  Massachusetts,  while  Mr.  Maynard,  a  trustworthy  ob- 
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server,  never  recognized  it  from  that  State.  The  only  record  beyond 
Massachusetts  I  have  found,  is  Audubon's  citation  of  "  Nova  Scotia." 
This  may  be  correct,  but  is  more  likely  a  mistake.  The  fact  is,  that  if 
there  is  any  biographical  circumstance  distinguishing  this  species  prom- 
inently from  its  allies,  it  is  its  restricted  northern  range.  It  does  not 
ordinarily  proceed  beyond  the  Middle  States,  where  it  breeds  in  abun- 
dance, in  this  differing  from  trailUi,  minimus  and  flaviventris,  which  are 
chiefly  seen  in  the  Middle  States  duriug  the  migration.  At  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  the  Acadian  Flycatcher  is,  through  the  summer,  very  abun- 
dant, almost  as  much  so  as  the  Pewee  itself.  It  arrives  from  the  South 
the  last  week  in  April,  and  remains  through  September.  Dr.  Prentiss 
and  1  observed  U.  flaviventris  there  in  July,  leading  to  the  belief  that  it 
may  breed  in  that  vicinity  5  but  with  this  exception  acadicus  was  the 
only  species  of  the  genus  we  ever  found  between  the  periods  of  migra- 
tion. It  was  the  only  species  of  the  genus  observed  in  summer  in  West 
Virginia  by  Mr.  Scott. 

The  Muscicapa  acadica  of  Gmelin  is  not  certainly  determinable,  but 
has  become  current  with  later  authors  for  this  species,  as  accurately 
indicated  by  Wilson  under  the  name  of  querula.  I  notice  a  quotation 
of  a  Aluseicapa  subviridis  of  Bartram,  which,  if  belonging  here,  antedates 
querula;  if  acadica  be  set  aside  as  indefinite  or  inapplicable,  is  the 
proper  name  to  be  applied.  Most  of  the  earlier  descriptions  of  our  Fly- 
catchers, except  Wilson's,  apply  with  about  equal  propriety  to  several 
different  ones,  so  that  the  identification  is  usually  made,  if  at  all,  by 
some  collateral  evidence.  For  instance,  even  Audubon's  description  of 
^'' acadica^  rather  indicates  minimns,  with  which  he  was  not  at  the  time 
acquainted ;  and  the  rest  of  his  account,  though  apparently  relating  to 
the  true  a>cadicus^  requires  some  modification.  Prof.  Baird  made  a  per- 
fect discrimination  of  the  species  in  1858;  and  in  the  "  Key"  I  endeav- 
ored to  set  forth  its  peculiarities  in  such  a  pointed  manner  that  there 
need  be  no  subsequent  misapprehension  respecting  it.  By  an  inadvert- 
ence the  if.  acadica  of  Nuttall  is  quoted  as  synonymous.  It  is,  as  I 
have  said,  the  most  strongly  marked  of  all  our  species ;  and  how  little 
acquainted  with  it  New  England  writers  were  may  be  inferred  from  the 
fact,  that  so  late  as  1871  we  find  Mr.  Maynard  saying  (Pr.  Bost.  Soc.) 
that  he  cannot  see  the  difference  between  it  and  traillii.  (Of,  Am.  Nat. 
vii,  1873,  42).  I  should  not  be  surprised,  indeed,  if  it  proved  that  even 
Mr.  Allen,  whose  reliability  is  justly  mted  so  high,  confounded  it  with 
trailliij  and  that,  consequently,  the  bird  remains  to  be  detected  in  New 
England.  • 

The  western  limit  of  this  species  is  much  restricted,  barely  reaching 
the  eastern  border  of  the  Missouri  region.  The  only  trans-Mississippian 
quotation  I  have  seen  is  Dr.  Woodhouse's,  giving  the  bird  as  common 
in  the  Indian  Territory. 

Setting  Nuttall's  account  aside  altogether,  as  unquestionably  relating 
entirely  to  minimus^  we  will  notice  Wilson's  and  Audubon's.  The 
former's  description  is  unmistakable,  and  he  says,  nearly  correctly:  ''It 
inhabits  the  deepest,  thick-shaded  solitary  parts  of  the  woods;  sits  gen- 
erally on  the  lower  branches;  utters,  every  half  minute  or  so,  a  sudden, 
sharp  squeak,  which  is  heard  a  considerable  way  through  the  woods; 
and,  as  it  flies  from  one  tree  to  another,  has  a  low,  querulous  note,  some- 
thing like  the  twitterings  of  chickens  nestling  under  the  wings  of  a  hen. 
It  arrives  from  the  South  about  the  middle  of  May ;  builds  on  the  upper 
side  of  a  limb,  in  a  low,  swampy  part  of  the  woods,  and  lays  five  white 
eggs."  The  italics  here,  which  are  mine,  indicate  that  portion  of  the 
account  which  is  erroneous.    Audubon  described  the  nesting  as  follows: 
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*'  Early  in  May,  in  onr  Middle  Districts,  the  small  Green  crested  Fly- 
catcher constructs  its  nest,  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  It  is  placed  in  the  darkest 
shade  of  the  woods,  in  the  upright  forks  of  some  middle-sized  tree,  from 
eight  to  twenty  feet  above  the  ground,  sometimes  so  low  as  to  allow  a 
man  to  look  into  it.  In  some  instances  I  have  found  it  on  the  large  hori- 
zontal branches  of  an  oakj  when  it  looked  like  a  knot.  It  is  always  neat 
and  well  finished^  the  inside  measuring  about  two  inches  in  diameter, 
with  a  depth  of  an  inch  and  a  half.  The  exterior  is  composed  of  strips 
of  the  inner  bark  of  various  trees,  vine-fibres,  and  grasses,  matted  to- 
gether with  the  down  of  plants,  wool,  and  soft  moss.  The  lining  con- 
sists of  fine  grass,  a  few  feathers,  and  horse-hair.  The  whole  is  light, 
elastic,  and  firmly  coherent,  and  is  glued  to  the  twigs  or  saddled  on  the 
branch  mth  great  care.  The  eggs  are  from  four  to  «ir,  smallj  and  pure 
white,^ 

Iliave  italicized  the  passages  of  this  account  that  appear  to  be  more 
or  less  completely  at  variance  with  the  facts.  The  next  notice  I  will 
call  attention  to  is  Mr.  Giraud's.  He  says,  in  his  "Birds  of  Long 
Island,'' of  this  species,  that  "in  habits  it  is  solitary;  generally  seen 
on  the  lower  branches  of  the  larger  trees;  utters  a  quick,  sharp  note; 
arrives  among  us  in  the  latter  part  of  May,  and  retires  southward  early 
in  September."  Mr.  E.  A.  Samuels  gives  the  bird  as  a  rare  summer  in- 
habitant of  any  of  the  !N^ew  England  States,  seldom  comiug  so  far 
north."  He  states  his  lack  of  personal  experience,  and  even  this  sen- 
tence is  probably  grounded  on  Allen,  whom  I  believe  to  have  been 
mistaken  in  this  case.  Mr.  Samuels,  however,  describes  the  eggs  accu- 
rately, and  for  the  first  time,  upon  five  specimens  furnished  him  by  J. 
P.  Norris,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia,  and  presumably  from  that  locality. 
They  "  are  of  a  pale,  creamy-white  color,  with  a  few  thin  spots  of  red- 
dish-brown scattered  over  their  larger  end.  They  vary  in  size  from  0.78 
inch  in  length  by  about  0.56  in  breadth,  to  0.72  inch  in  length  by  0.55 
in  breadth.  The  form  is  like  that  of  trailliij  but  the  spots  are  larger 
and  more  numerous." 

In  the  American  Naturalist,  as  above  quoted.  Dr.  Brewer  gives  to 
several  writers  one  of  the  overhaulings  he  can  administer  effectively  on 
occasion,  and,  among  other  things,  takes  an  opportunity  of  showing  up 
the  misunderstanding  and  confusion  that  have  prevailed  respecting  the 
Acadian  Flycatcher.  On  my  applying  to  him  for  information  he  did 
not  give  at  this  time,  he  writes  me  as  follows :  "  I  do  not  think  the  bird 
occurs  in  New  England,  even  in  the  Connecticut  Valley,  and  believe 
that  Mr.  Allen  has  mixed  it  up  with  traillii.  I  have  myself  no  evidence 
of  its  breeding  northeast  of  Philadelphia ;  but  it  is  shy  and  retiring  in 
its  habits,  and  would  readily  escape  notice,  so  that  its  presence  in  New 
Jersey,  New  York,  and  New  England,  may  not  be  uncommon  and  yet 
we  not  know  of  it."  He  also  kindly  inclosed  a  passage  from  his  then 
forthcoming  work ;  it  runs  as  follows : 

"The  nest  is  generally  placed  on  a  drooping  limb  of  a  beech  or  a  dog- 
wood-tree, at  the  height  of  from  six  to  ten  feet  from  the  ground.  It  is 
never  saddled  on  a  limb,  like  that  of  a  Wood  Pewee,  neither  is  it  pen- 
sile, like  those  of  the  Vireos,  but  is  built  in  the  fork  of  a  small  limb,  and 
securely  fastened  thereto  by  a  strip  of  bark.  The  nest  itself  is  mostly 
made  of  fine  strips  of  bark  or  weed-stalks,  woven  together  without 
much  care  as  to  neatness  or  strength,  and  so  very  slight  is  the  structure 
that  you  may  often  count  the  eggi^  in  the  nest  from  below. 

"The  eggs  are  generally  three  in  number,  and  are  of  a  rich  cream- 
color,  thinly  spotted  near  the  greater  end. 

"  A  beautiful  nest  of  this  species  was  found  by  Mr.  George  O.  Welch 
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near  Indianapolis.  It  was  fully  identified  and  the  parent  shot.  This 
nest  has  a  diameter  of  four  inches  and  a  height  of  txco.  Its  base  is 
composed,  to  a  large  extent,  of  dry  grasses,  intermingled  with  masses 
of  withered  blossoms  of  different  herbaceous  plants.  Above  this  is 
constructed  a  somewhat  rudely-interwoven  nest,  composed  of  long,  fine, 
wiry  stems  of  grasses.  The  cavity  is  two  inches  wide,  and  is  less  than 
one  in  depth.  The  eggs,  three  in  number,  are  exceedingly  beautiful, 
and  differ  from  all  the  eggs  of  this  genus,  having  more  resemblance  to 
those  of  ContopL  They  have  an  elongated  oval  shape,  and  are  quite 
pointed  at  one  end.  They  measure  0.78  by  0.56  of  an  inch.  Their 
ground  is  a  rich  cream-color,  tinged  with  a  reddish-brown  shading,  and 
at  the  larger  end  the  eggs  are  irregularly  marked  with  scattered  and 
vivid  blotches  of  red  and  reddish-brown." 

EMPIDONAX  TRAILLII,  (Aud.)  Bd. 
Traill's  Flyealeher. 

a.  trailUi. 

Muscicapa  trailUiy  AuD.,  Orn.  Biog.  i,  1832,  236;  v,  1839,  426;  pi.  45;  Syn.  1839,  43;  B. 
Am.  i,  1840,  234,  pi.  65. 

Tyrannula  traillii,  Rich.,  Rep.  Br.  Assoc.  1837.— Bp.,  List,  1838,  24 ;  Consp.  i,  1850, 189.— 
WooDH.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853,  74. 

I^annus  traillU,  Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1840,  323. 

Myiobiu8  trailUi,  Gray,  Genera  of  Birds,  i,  249. 

Empidonax  traiUiiy  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  193.— Cab.,  Mus.  Heiu.  ii,  1859,  70  (reference  to 
Andabon  is  wrong).— SCL.,  Cat.  1862, 229.— Wheat.,  Ohio  Agric.  Rep.  18(50,  No. 
50.— CouES  &  Prent.,  Smiths.  Rep.  1861,  404.— Verr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iii,  14(» 
(Norway,  Me.).— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  Viii,  May,  1863  (New  Granada);  viii, 
1866,  290  (New  York);  ix,  1868,  114  (Costa  Rica);  ix,  1868,  202  (Yucatan ).— 
Allen,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iv,  1864,  54.— McIlwr.,  ibid,  v,  1866,  84.— Coues,  ibid,  v, 
1868,  265.— TuRNB.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869, 13.— Mayn.,  Guide.  1870, 125 ;  Pr.  Bost.  Soc. 
1871,  p.  —.—Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  3.— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872,  179 
(Kansas).- Coues,  Key,  1872,  175. 

Empidonax  pudllus  var.  traillii,  B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  369,  pi.  44,  f.  8. 

b.  pusillus. 

(f )  Platyrhynchus  puaillus,  Sw.,  Syn.  Mex.  B.  in  Phil.  Mag.  i,  1827,  366. 

(!)  Tyrannula  pmillaj  Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  144,  pi.  46,  upper  fi^.  (uncertain- 
just  as  likely  to  have  been  miwimw*).— Gamb.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad,  iii,  1847, 156.— 
Bp.,  Consp.  1, 1850, 189. 

MMcicapa  pusilla,  AuD.,  Orn.  Biog.  v,  1839,  288,  pi.  4.34 ;  Syn.  1839,  44 ;  B.  Am.  i,  1840, 
236,  pi.  66  (quotes  "  Labrador"  and  "  Newfoundland"). 

Tyrannus  pusilluSf  Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1840. 

Myiobius  pusillusj  Gray,  Genera  of  Birds,  i,  249. 

Empidonax pusillus,  (f)CAB.,  J.  f.  0. 1855, 480.— Cab.,  Mus.  Hein.  ii,  1859,  70  (Mexico).— 
Bd.,  B.  N.  a.  1858,  194.--Scl.,  Ibis,  1859,  441;  Cat.  1862,  229.— Coop.  &  SuCK., 
N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860,  170.— Coues,  Pr.  PhUa.  Acad.  1866,  61.— Sumich., 
Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  i,  1869,  557  (Vera  Cruz).— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  4.— Aiken, 
Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1872,  206  (Wyoming).— Merr.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1872,  691.— 
B.  B.  «&  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874.  366,  pi.  44,  f.  9. 

Empidonax  traillu^  Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  327. 

Empidonax  traillii  var.  puHlluSf  Coues,  Key,  1872,  175. 

Hab. — Eastern  United  States  and  British  Provinces,  west  to  the  central  plains, 
whence  to  the  Pacific  replaced  by  var.  punllus.  South  to  New  Granada.  The  western 
form  through  Mexico. 

Late  £'xp^<u)»w.— 81741-6,  Ogden,  Utah;  61773,  Idaho. 

I  have  fouDd  it  impracticable  to  distinguish  the  western  bird  as  a 
species,  and  in  treating  it  varietally  it  proves  difficult  to  assign  any 
very  tangible  chara<!ters.  It  may  be  noted,  in  this  connection,  that 
Dr.  Cooper  has,  on  several  occasions,  insisted  that  the  Calitornian 
bird  is  indistinguishable  from  traillii.  Audubon's  type  was  taken  in 
Arkansas,  and  he  accredits  the  species  with  a  range  thence  to  the 
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Columbia,  where  he  also  locates  pusillus.  But  it  is  best  to  accept  traillii 
as  the  eastern  bird,  taking  puMluSj  as  defined  by  Baird  more  particu- 
larly, for  the  western  form,  if  this  be  considered  worthy  of  a  name. 

In  the  East  I  never  found  Traill's  Flycatcher  abundant,  having  ob- 
served it  only  in  its  passage  through  the  Middle  districts,  chiefly  in  May 
and  September.  According  to  New  England  writers,  it  breeds  in  that 
section;  and  Mr.  Maynard  has  given  a  valuable  note  respecting  it: 
"This  species  has  a  most  peculiar  note,  like  the  syllables  'kewin'k^; 
this  is  not  so  quickly  given  as  the  * setoi&k^  of  U.  minimus^ and  is  some- 
tvhat  harsher.  There  is,  perhaps,  thirty  seconds'  interval  between  each 
Icewin'h.  The  birds  while  singing  were  perched  on  the  top  of  a  low  alder. 
It  appears  to  frequent  these  thickets,  generally  by  the  side  of  streams, 
for  Mr.  Brewster  has  repeatedly  observed  it  in  similar  localities  at  Gor- 
ham,  where  it  had  the  same  song  and  habits.  When  the  bird  is  freshly 
killed,  the  bill  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  that  of  E,  JUtviverit^i^f 
and  having  the  under  mandible  yellow,  delicately  veined  with  purple. 
But  in  the  dried  state  this  yellow  fades  into  brown,  and  loses  its  vein- 
ing.  The  whole  bird  then  appears  much  like  the  larger  and  darker 
types  of  U.  minimus.  Indeed,  were  it  not  for  the  slightly  larger  and 
broader  bill,  and  generally  olivaceous  or  greenish-yellow  stripe  at  the 
base  of  the  upper  mandible  and  sides  of  the  head  of  U.  traillii^  it  would 
'  be  difficult  to  determine  the  skins  of  the  two  species."  I  entirely  agree 
with  the  author  so  far,  though  the  rest  of  his  article  is  not  so  pertinent. 
E.  minimus  does  grade  up  to  traillii  in  size,  the  colors  are  very 
nearly  the  same,  and  the  proportions  of  the  parts  scarcely  different ; 
yet  no  one  who  has  had  any  experience  in  the  field  would  say  that  they 
were  not  different  birds. 

This  species  appears  to  entirely  withdraw  from  the  United  States  in 
the  fall,  to  winter  in  Central  America. 

I  found  var.  pusillus  an  abundant  Flycatcher  of  the  West.  At  Fort 
Whipple,  in  Arizona,  it  is  the  commonest  and  characteristic  species  of 
its  group,  arriving  in  the  middle  of  April,  and  remaining  through  Sep- 
tember. According  to  my  note-book,  the  under  mandible  in  my  speci- 
mens was  dusky  flesh-color.  They  averaged  about  6  inches  long  by  9 
in  extent,  tbus  being  quite  as  large  as  ordinary  acadicus.  A  young  bird 
was  strongly  suffused  with  olivaceous-yellow  below,  nearly  as  in  flavi- 
ventrisj  and  had  the  under  mandible  bright  yellow,  like  the  inside  of  the 
mouth.  The  species  was  not  noticed  by  Dr.  Hayden  in  the  Missouri 
region,  but  we  have  various  quotations  demonstrating  a  general  range 
from  the  central  plains  to  the  Pacific,  north  to  the  fur  countries,  and 
south  far  into,  if  not  quite  through,  Mexico.  Mr.  Merriam  gives  the 
following  account  of  its  nidification : 

"  This  western  race  of  E.  traillii  was  very  common  in  the  Salt  Lake 
Valley,  where  I  collected  seven  specimens  and  three  nests.  They  build 
a  neat,  compact  little  nest,  which  they  place  in  the  fork  of  a  rose  or 
other  small  bush,  about  five  feet  above  the  ground.  It  is  composed  of 
fibrous  grasses,  flax,  wool,  and  other  soft  substances,  interwoven  with  a 
few  leaves  of  swamp-grass.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  this  bird  places  all 
the  wool  and  other  soft,  downy  substances  on  the  outside  of  its  nest, 
lining  it  with  the  rough  stalks  of  dry  grass." 

The  eggs  of  this  species  {traillii)j  to  judge  from  numerous  specimens 
before  me,  may  be  distinguished  from  those  of  acadicm  in  lacking  much 
or  all  of  the  creamy  tinge  of  the  latter,  and  in  the  markings  being,  for 
the  most  part,  large,  bold,  and  blotched,  rather  than  sharply  dotted. 
The  fact  that  the  eggs  are  colored  instead  of  colorless  at  once  distin- 
guishes them  from  those  of  E,  minimus^  and  is  a  point  to  l>e  regarded 
in  discussing  the  specific  relationships  of  the  two. 
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EMPIDONAX  MINIMUS,  Bd, 
Least  Flycateher. 

Musdcapa  "acadicaj  Gm.*'  of  Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1832,  288;  not  of  anthors. 

Tyrannttla  minima,  W.  M.  ^  S.  F.  Baird.,  Pi*.  Pbila.  Acad,  i,  1843,  284;  Am.  Jotum.  Sci. 
July,  1844.— Bp.,  Consp.  Av.  i,  ia50, 190. 

Muscicapa  minima,  AUD.,  B.  Am.  vii,  1844,  343,  pi.  491. 

Empidonax  minimus,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  195.— Scl.,  P.  Z.  S.  ia59,  384  (Oaxaca) ;  Ibis, 
1859,  122  (Guatemala) ;  1859,  441  (Orizaba);  Cat.  1862,  229  (Cobau,  Dueflas, 
&c.).— Scl.  &  Salv.,  Ibis,  ia59,  122.— Hayd.,  Rep.  1862, 158.— Wheat.,  Ohio 
Agric.  Rep.  1860,  No.  51.— Coues  &  Pkent.,  Smitbs.  Rep.  1861,  404— Verr., 
Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iii,  146  (breeding  commonly  about  Norway,  Me.). — Allen,  Pr. 
Ess.  Inst,  vi,  1864,  54.— McIlwr.,  ibid,  v,  1866,  84.— CouES,  ibid,  v,  1868, 265.— 
Dress.,  Ibis,  1865,  474  (Texas).— La wr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866,  290.— 
TuRNB.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1H69,  14  (chiefly  migratory,  but  some  breeding). — Au.en, 
Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  i,  1868,  498,  505.  517  (Iowa  and  Ulinois).— Mayn.,  Guide,  1870, 
126 ;  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1871.— SCL.  &  Salv.,  P.  Z.  S.  1870, 837  (Honduras).- Snow, 
B.  Kans.  1873,  4.— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  179  (Kansas).— Coues,  Key,  1872, 
175.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  372,  pi.  44,  f.  10. 

^a6.— Eastern  North  America  to  the  high  central  plains ;  up  the  Missouri  to  Fort 
Union.  Breeds  abundantly  from  Southern  New  England  northward.  Winters  in 
Central  America. 

Lieutenant  Warren's  Expedition.— 4698,  "Nebraska"  (probably  Dakota);  4699,  4700-1, 
L^Eau  qui  court;  4702,  Vermilion  River;  5270,  near  Powder  River. 

It  is  singular  that  a  bird  so  abimdaut  as  this  is  in  the  Eastern  United 
States  should  have  been  overlooked  by  Wilson  and  Audubon,  or,  what 
is  more  probable,  confounded  with  E.  acadicus.  Nuttall  was  perfectly 
familiar  with  it,  thoup:h  he  thoupfht  it  was  the  Acadian  Flycatcher.  It, 
however,  escaped  Audubon's  attention,  having  only  been  brought  to  his 
notice,  by  Prof.  Baird,  just  as  he  was  finishing  his  work.  It  is  very 
common  in  the  Middle  States  during  the  migrations.  At  Washington, 
D.  C,  it  usually  arrives  the  last  week  in  April,  and  is  seen  for  about 
two  weeks  only  ;  it  returns  the  last  of  August,  and  loiters  through  most 
of  September.  Its  arrival  is  about  a  week  earlier,  on  an  average,  than 
that  of  U»  Jfaviventris,  I  never  found  it  in  summer,  and  Prof.  Baird,  in 
Audubon,  states  that  it  is  not  seen  about  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania,  after 
May ;  but  Dr.  Turnbull  says  that  a  few  remain  to  breed.  It  breeds 
abundantly  in  most  parts  of  New  England  ;  in  Massachusetts  Mr.  Allen 
found  it  as  numerous  as  all  the  other  Empidonaces  put  together.  Some 
individuals  press  on  into  the  Hudson's  Bay  country,  and  in  the  West 
its  extension  is  much  greater  than  that  of  typical  traillii  or  flaviventris^ 
particularly  along  the  Missouri  itself,  and  the  Eed  Eiver,  where  the 
wooded  river-bottoms  afford  it  congenial  shelter.  Dr.  Hayden  saw  it 
occasionally  "  throughout  the  West,''  and  Audubon  mentions  it  from 
the  Yellowstone.  Like  others  of  the  genus,  it  penetrates  to  Central 
and  Northern  South  America  in  winter,  and  it  is  also  quoted  from  por- 
tions of  Mexico. 

It  is  not  ordinarily  found  in  gloomy  woods,  like  E.  acadicusy  nor  even 
in  heavy  timber  of  any  kind ;  it  prefers  the  skirts  of  woods,  coppices,  and 
even  hedge-rows.  It  is  readily  distinguishable  from  acadicus  by  this 
circumstance  alone,  to  say  nothing  of  the  several  personal  peculiarities — 
so  to  speak — slight  traits,  almost  impossible  to  describe  intelligently, 
but  which  the  field  naturalist  learns  to  recognize  in  a  moment.  Its 
usual  voice  is  lower  and  more  plaintive,  though  one  of  its  call-notes  is 
sharp  and  jerky ;  and  its  flight  is  slightly  different,  owing  to  the  marked 
difference  in  the  shape  of  the  wing.  In  all  these  particulars  it  comes 
mnch  nearer  traillii  Sbud  flaviventrisj  as  has  been  already  hinted. 

The  Least  Flycatcher  is  more  numerous  during  the  breeding  season 
along  the  Eed  Eiver  of  the  North  than  I  have  found  it  to  be  anywhere 
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else.  It  probably  reaches  the  latitude  of  Pembina  about  the  third  week 
in  May,  as  I  found  it  common  on  my  arrival  the  first  of  June.  It  is 
confined  entirely  to  the  wooded  river-bottom,  where,  in  the  shadow  of 
the  lofty  trees,  it  may  be  observed  at  any  time,  perched  on  an  outer- 
most twig,  uttering  its  peculiar  note,  and  dashing  into  the  air  to  secure 
the  passing  insect,  clicking  its  mandibles;  returning  to  its  post  to  sit 
upright  and  motionless,  after  a  rustle  of  its  wings  and  tail  as  it  alights. 
Early  in  June  it  was  in  company  with  Traill's  Flycatcher,  but  as  the 
breeding  season  advanced  the  latter  appeared  to  pass  on ;  at  least,  I 
found  none  nesting.  Most  of  the  numerous  nests  I  took  were  procured 
the  third  and  fourth  weeks  in  June,  at  which  latter  date  incubation 
was  generally  advanced. 

The  bird  generally  nests  on  a  sapling  or  shrub,  within  ten  or  twelve 
feet  from  the  ground.  One  nest  I  reached  without  climbing,  and  another 
was  placed  on  a  slender  swaying  elm,  about  forty  feet  high;  these  were 
the  extremes  of  situation  1  observed.  It  is  always  placed,  so  far  as  I 
discovered,  in  an  upright  crotch  of  several  forks,  preferably  between 
twigs  no  thicker  than  a  finger.  The  high  nest  just  mentioned  was  situ- 
ated on  the  bending  trunk  itself,  but  it  rested,  as  usual,  between  a  little 
set  of  twigs  that  grew  upright.  It  is  very  deeply  let  down  into  the 
crotch,  and  usually  bears  deep  impressions  of  the  boughs.  The  female 
sets  very  closely  ;  one  I  almost  covered  with  my  hand  before  she  flut- 
tered off,  although  I  stood  for  several  moments  within  a  yard  of  her. 
On  being  frightened  away,  she  retreats  but  a  little  distance,  and  flies 
from  one  twig  to  another,  uttering  a  mournful  note.  The  nest  is  a  neat 
little  structure;  if  it  were  only  stuccoed  with  lichens  it  would  be  as  ele- 
gant as  that  of  a  Blue-gray  Gnatcatcher,  which  it  scarcely  exceeds  in 
size.  The  basis  of  the  nest  is  a  substantial  intertwining  of  fine  fibrous 
inner  bark,  and  the  decomposing  outer  substance  of  various  weeds. 
With  this  is  matted  a  great  quantity  of  sott  plant-down,  making  a  soft 
yet  firm  and  warm  fabric.  The  interior  is  finished  variously  with  a 
special  lining  of  plant-down,  confined  with  a  slight  layer  of  horse-hair 
or  the  finest  possible  grass-tops.  The  brim  of  the  nest  is  firm  and  even, 
with  a  circular  arrangement  of  the  fibres ;  inside,  the  lining  is  8imi)ly 
interlaced.  In  size,  these  elegant  structures  vary  a  good  deal;  the 
smallest  one  before  me  is  under  two  inches  and  a  half  across  out- 
side, and  less  than  two  deep ;  another,  which  was  let  down  very  deeply 
in  a  narrow  crotch,  is  nearly  three  inches,  both  in  depth  and  width,  and 
is  quite  unsymmetrical.  The  cavity  is  quite  large  for  the  outside  dimen- 
sions, in  some  instances  the  walls  being  barely  coherent  along  the  track 
of  the  supporting  twigs;  it  is  not,  or  but  little,  contracted  at  the  brim, 
and  is  about  as  deep  as  wide. 

The  eggs  are  generally  four  iu  number,  sometimes  only  three;  I  did 
not  find  five  in  any  one  of  the  six  nests  collected.  One  contained  a  Cow- 
bird's  egg.  The  eggs  are  pure  white,  unmarked.  They  vary  much  in  size 
and  shape.  Out  of  twenty  examples,  a  large  elongate  one  measures  0.68 
by  0.62;  a  small  globular  one,  0.69  by  0.60;  a  normal  one,  0.66  by  0.50. 

EMPIDONAX  FLAVIVENTRIS,  Bd. 
Tellow-bellled  Flycatcher, 

a.  ftaviventris. 

Tyrannxila  flamrenina,  W.  M.  &  S.  F.  Baird,  Pr.  PhUa.  Acad,  i,  1843,  283;  Am.  Joum. 

Sci.  April,  1844. 
Muscicapa  Jlarircniriffj  AuD.,  B.  Am.  vii,  1844,  341,  pi.  490. 
Empidonaxflavirenlria,  Bd..  B.  N.  A.  1858,  198.— ScL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1BG9,  :5C6;  Ibis,  1859,  441 ; 

Cat.  1862,  !e*29  (Xalapa,  Vera  Paz,  Duefias).— SCL.  &  Salv.,  Ibis,  1859,  122 
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(Guatemala).— Wheat.,  Ohio  Agrio.  Rep.  1860,  No.  53. — Coues  &  Prent., 
Smiths.  Rep.  1H61,  404  (migratory,  perhaps  breediug).— Vkru.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst, 
iii,  146  (Maine,  summer).-- Allen,  ibid,  iv,  1H64,  55  (Massachusetts,  May  and 
June).— McIlwr.,  ibid,  v,  1866,  84.— CocES,  ibid,  v,  1868,  265.— Lawr.,*  Ann. 
Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1863,  8  (New  Gniuada) ;  viii,  1866,290;  ix,  18r)8.  114  (Costa 
Rica).— ScL.  &  Salv.,  P.  Z.  S.  1870,  837  (Honduras).— Allen,  Mem.  Bust.  Soc. 
i,  1868,  518  (Illinois).— TURNB.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  14  (breediug  in  New  Jersey).- 
SuMicH.,  Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  i,  1869,  557  (Vera  Cniz).— Mayn.,  Guide,  1870/ 126; 
Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1871  (breeding  commonly  at  Frauconia,  N.  H.).— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i, 
1870, 328.— Snow,  B.  Kaus,  1873, 4.— Coues,  Kev,  1872, 175.— B.  B.  «fc  R.,  N.  A.  B. 
ii,  1874,  378,  pi.  44,  f.  12. 

Tyrannula  ininwto,  Bp.,  Consp.  i,  1850,  189  (so  identifies  Mmcicapa  minuia,  WiLs!). 

(!)  "  Tyrannnla  pusilla,  Reinh.,  Vidensk.  Meddel.  (or  1853  (1854),  82.— Gloger,  J.  f.  O. 
1854,  426."— Reinh.,  Ibis,  Jan.  1861,  7.  (These  citations  refer  to  a  specimen 
taken  in  Godthaah,  Greenland,  in  1853). 

Empidanax  hypoxantkuSj  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  198  (in  text). 

b.  diffieilis. 

Empldonax  diffieilis^  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  198  (in  text);  pi.  76,  f.  2.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N. 

H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860,  170,  and  "  p.  xv,  errata."— Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866, 

62  (Arizona).- ScL.,  Cat.  1862,  230. 
Empidonax  Jlavirentna  var.  difficiliSf  Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872,  179  (Utah).— Coues, 

Key,  1872,  176  (in  text).— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  380. 

^a&.— North  America,  at  large.  (?)  Greenland.  South  through  Mexico  and  Central 
America  to  New  Granada.  Breeds  from  the  Middle  States  northward.  The  typical 
form  eastern.    Var.  diffieilis  western. 

X  In  size  between  average  traillii  and  minimus^  this  species  differs  from  these  and  all 
our  other  Flycatchers  by  the  decided  yellowness  of  the  under  parts — a  coloration  so 
distiuctive  that  the  bird  is  always  recognizable  on  sight.  The  Prince  Bonaparte  iden- 
tities it  with  the  long  lost  '*  Muscicapa  minuta  " — the  bmall-headed  Flycatcher  of  Wil- 
son, Audubon,  and  Nuttall — a  very  questionable  reference. 

This  species  reaches  the  Middle  States  a  little  later  than  the  three 
other  eastern  species  of  the  genus — not  ordinarily  until  the  very  last  of 
April  or  first  week  in  Mny.  It  is  found  in  high  open  woods  as  well  as 
in  thickets,  thus  differing  somewhat  in  the  situation  it  affects  from 
minimm.  Dr.  Prentiss  and  I  have  taken  it  at  Washington,  at  different 
times  in  July,  probably  indicating  that  it  breeds  in  the  vicinity,  as  it 
certainly  does  a  little  farther  north ;  Dr.  Turnbull  mentions  Trenton, 
New  Jersey,  as  a  locality  where  Dr.  Slack  found  it  nesting.  According 
to  Mr.  Maynard,  whose  opportunities  for  observation  appear  to  have 
been  ample,  it  breeds  abundantly  in  Northern  New  England.  In  his 
excellent  Manual  of  Taxidermy,  he  remarks  :  *'  May  31, 1869, 1  shot  the 
first  specimen  I  had  ever  seen  living;  the  next  day  I  took  eight  of  both 
sexes  in  a  few  hours.  Between  this  time  and  the  10th  of  June  I  took 
two  or  three  more ;"  this  was  in  Massachusetts.  The  writer  continues : 
"  I  do  not  doubt  that  it  has  occurred  in  previous  seasons,  but,  being 
unaccustomed  to  its  low  note — which  is  like  the  syllable  |>ea  very  plain- 
tively prolonged— and  its  retiring  habits,  I  had  not  detected  it  before. 
The  specimens  were  all  taken  in  low,  swampy  thickets,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  first,  which  was  shot  on  a  tall  oak.  It  keeps  near  the  ground, 
is  rather  shy,  and  upon  the  appearance  of  an  intruder  instiintly  ceases 
its  song.  '  Shot  a  specimen  on  May  25, 18G9,  in  Watertown,  Massachu- 
setts, singing,  with  its  peculiar  note,  in  an  apple-tree.  I  have  shot  the 
female  singing  in  the  same  manner,  in  August,  1867,  in  Franconia,  New 
Hampshire.  The  only  note  I  ever  heard  was  the  low  pea  (Brewstery  ^ 
In  his  later  publication,  after  speaking  of  the  abundance  and  breeding 
of  the  bird  in  Northern  New  England,  Mr.  Maynard  remarks  that  in  the 
dark  swamps  at  Upton  he  first  heard  the  breeding  note ;  ^'  it  was  like 
the  syllables  MlliCj  very  gravely  given,  with  a  long  interval  between 
each  utterance.  The  song  w^as  even  less  energetic  than  that  of  traillii. 
While  singing,  the  birds  were  perched  on  low  limbs.  Both  male  and 
female  used  this  note." 
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Var.  difficilis  is  generally  dispersed  in  tbe  West  in  all  sai table  wooded 
places.  It  reaches  the  mountainous  parts  of  Arizona  by  the  middle  of 
April,  and  remains  through  most  of  September,  inhabiting  the  more 
open  pine  woods,  the  brush  of  ravines,  and  the  mixed  timber  along 
streams*  Dr.  Cooper  observed  its  arrival  at  San  Diego,  April  15th. 
Mr.  ANen  took  it  at  Ogden,  Utah,  along  with  obscurus  and  hammo7idii. 
Dr.  Hayden  did  not  ob^rve  it  in  the  Missouri  region,  where,  however, 
it  unquestionably  occurs  and  doubtless  breeds. 

The  egg  oi  flaviventru  is  pure  white,  unmarked,  and  not  distinguish- 
able from  that  of  E.  minimus. 
» 

EMPIDONAX  HAMMONDII,  (Xantus)  Bd. 
Hanmond's  Flycaleher. 

T^annula  hammondii,  Xaxtits,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1858, 117. 

EmpMonax  hammondiiy  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  199,  pi.  76,  f.  I.—SCL.,  Cat.  1862,  230.--Coue8, 
Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866, 62  (Arizona).— Sumich.,  Mem.  Boat.  Soc.  i,  1869, 557  (Vera 
Cruz).— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  330.— Allen,  BaU.  M.  C.  Z.  1872,  179  (Utah 
and  Wyoming).- Coles,  Key,  1872,  176.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  383, 
pi.  44, 1  7. 

Hah. — Rocky  Monntains  to  the  Pacific,  United  States,  from  British  to  Central  America. 
Later  Expeditions, — 60767,  Pacific  Springs,  Wyoming. 

This  appears  to  be,  in  effect,  the  western  representative  of  minimus  / 
and  in  spite  of  the  tolerably  well-marked  characters,  my  present  im- 
pression is,  that  it  will  prove  to  be  a  geographical  race  of  the  species 
just  mentioned.  Originally  described  from  Southern  California,  its 
range  has  latterly  been  extended,  as  above.  Specimens  were  taken  by 
the  late  regretted  Kennerly,  upon  the  northwest  boundary  of  the  United 
States  and  British  America. 

My  personal  acquaintance  with  its  life-history  is  limited  to  finding  it 
a  rather  rare  summer  visitant  in  Northern  Arizona,  where  it  arrives 
late  in  April,  and  remains  until  the  third  week  in  October.  Dr.  Cooper 
noted  its  arrival  at  Santa  Cruz,  March  13,  1866,  and  found  it  numerous 
during  the  summer.  "  April  27th,''  he  writes,  "  I  found  the  first  nest, 
built  on  a  horizontal  branch  of  box-elder  (Kegundo),  about  eighteen  feet 
from  the  ground ;  but  in  pulling  down  the  branch  the  eggs  were  broken. 
I  found  four  others  afterward,  from  four  to  ten  feet  high,  either  on  hori- 
zontal branches  or  in  forks  of  small  trees,  and  containing  three  or  four 
eggs  or  young.  The  last  found  with  eggs  was  as  late  as  June  29th — 
probably  a  second  attempt  of  a  pair  before  robbed.  All  were  thick 
walled,  composed  externally  of  dry  moss  and  downy  buds,  with  a  few 
leaves  and  strips  of  bark,  then  slender  fibres  of  bark,  a  few  hairs  and 
feathers  often  lining  the  inside.  The  size  outside  was  about  four  inches 
wide,  two  and  a  half  high;  the  cavity  two  inches  wide,  one  and  a  half 
deep ;  the  walls  nearly  one  and  a  half  thick.  The  eggs  were  white,  with 
brown  blotches  and  specks  near  the  large  end,  mostly  in  a  circle.  They 
measured  0.68  by  0.52  inch."  Dr.  Cooper's  next  paragraph,  however, 
should  be  reproduced  with  the  above:  "These  birds  frequented  only 
the  darkest  groves  along  the  river,  had  very  few  simple  calls  of  two  or 
three  monotonous  notes,  and  were  so  shy  that  I  did  not  get  near  enough 
to  determine  the  species  positively."  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is 
almost  unnecessary  to  add,  the  above  description  of  the  nest  and  eggs 
must  be  taken  subject  to  confirmation.  As  the  eggs  of  hamnwndii  are 
pure  white,  unmarked,  like  those  of  minimmj  the  whole  a(H50unt  prob- 
ably refers  to  var.  pnsillm  of  trailli. 
17 
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EMPIDONAX  OBSCUEUS,  (Sw.)  Bd. 
Wright's  Flycatcher;  Gray  Flycatcher. 

(?)  Tyrannula  ohscuray  Sw.,  Syn.  Mex.  B.  in  Philos.  Mag.  i,  1827,  367. 

Empidonax  ohscunis,  Bn.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  200;  Mex.  B.  Surv.  ii,  1859,  pt.  ii,  8,  pi.  11,  f.  3.— 
ScL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1862, 19 ;  Cat.  1862,  230  (La  Parada,  Mexico).--CouE8,  Pr.  Phila. 
Acad.  1866, 62  (Arizona).— Sumich.,  Mem.  Bost.  Soo.  i,  1869,  557  (Vera  Cruz).— 
Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  329.— Allkn,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872,  179  (Colorado  and 
Utah).— Aiken,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1872,  206  (Colorado).— Coces,  Key,  1872,  176.— 
B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  381,  pi.  44,  f.  6. 

Umpidonax  wrightiif  Bd.,  Z.  c.  (in  text). 

Hah. — Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Pacific,  United  States.  Observed  north  tcT  Colorado. 
South  through  Mexico. 

This  species  enters  the  United  States  from  Mexico  the  latter  part  of 
March,  or  early  in  April,  and  remains  until  October,  some  proceeding 
as  far  north  as  the  above-cited  localities,  and  probably  farther.  I  have 
only  observed  it  in  Arizona.  Mr.  Allen  has  obligingly  placed  the  fol- 
lowing notes  at  my  disposal : 

"  The  Gray  Flycatcher  was  the  commonest  and  almost  the  only  spe- 
cies of  Empidonax  met  with  in  the  mountains  of  Colorado.  It  was  gen- 
erally observed  in  rather  wet,  swampy  localities,  dense  willow  thickets 
seeming  to  form  its  favorite  resorts.  It  is  very  retiring  in  it«  habits, 
keeping  almost  constantly  concealed  in  thick  copses,  where  it  silently 
hunts  its  insect  prey,  and  is  hence  a  difficult  species  to  collect.  Though 
it  may  be  approached  within  a  few  yards,  it  eludes  capture  by  keeping 
in  the  middle  of  the  close  willow  clumps,  exposing  itself  to  view  only 
when  obliged  to  fly  across  an  open  space,  taking  its  departure  from  the 
side  furthest  from  the  observer,  and  flying  low  and  hurriedly  to  the 
nearest  point  of  coricealment.  The  several  nests  found  contained  young, 
and  were  always  placed  some  distance  within  the  thick  copse  the  birds 
had  chosen  for  their  home.  The  nests  were  usually  built  in  the  forks  of 
small  branches,  and  in  thickness  and  general  appearance  greatly  resem- 
bled the  ordinary  nests  of  the  summer  Yellow-bird  {Bendrceca  cestiva). 

Mr.  Trippers  manuscript  contains  the  following  interesting  notes  of 
the  four  Flycatchers  occurring  in  Colorado : 

^^ JSmpidondx  obscurus.  Abundant;  migratory;  breeds.  This  Fly- 
catcher arrives  at  Idaho  Springs  about  the  middle  of  May,  and  soon 
becomes  abundant,  extending  up  all  the  valleys  to  over  10,000  feet,  and 
probably  ranging  up  to  timber-line,  wherever  it  can  find  localities  suit- 
able for  its  habitat.  It  is  rather  a  shy  little  bird,  with  more  of  the  hab- 
its and  appearance  of  acadicxis  than  any  other  of  the  genus.  It  loves 
the  densest  thickets  of  poplars  and  willows,  and  rarely  ventures  far 
from  the  streams,  never  ascending  the  mountainsides.  It  breeds  from 
about  7,600  feet  up  to  its  highest  limit. 

"  E.  difficilis.  Abundant  on  the  plains  and  up  to  6,800  or  7,000  feet ; 
and  found,  also,  though  unfrequently,  up  to  timber-line,  near  which  one 
was  shot  in  July.  This  species  frequents  the  valleys  and  similar  locali- 
ties to  the  preceding,  but  often  wanders  among  the  mountains  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  streams,  and  instead  of  constantly  hiding 
itself  amidst  the  densest  shrubbery,  frequently  mounts  to  the  dead  tops 
of  trees  from  which  it  may  have  an  extended  view,  and  watch  for  in- 
sects, which  it  captures  with  great  address  and  returns  to  the  same 
perch  again.  It  has  one  or  two  low  notes  like  those  of  E.  minimus^  and 
a  loud,  musical  call,  like  ^'pS-U^  pS-t^j^  quickly  repeated. 

E.  hammandii.  Two  or  three  specimens  which  were  taken  in  June 
and  July,  near  Idaho  Springs,  answered  pretty  well  to  the  description 
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of  this  species,  and  being  nearer  to  it  than  to  any  other  form  found  in 
this  region^  may  properly  be  referred  to  it.  On  the  plains  E.  ptmllus 
was  met  with  in  small  numbers  in  June,  but  not  observed  elsewhere. 
It  will  be  seen  that  four  different  species  or  varieties  of  UmpidanaXj  are 
found  in  the  same  region  within  a  short  distance ;  one,  obsourusj  breed- 
ing from  7,000  or  7,600  feet  up  to  timber-line,  or  nearly  to  it ;  another, 
difficilUj  from  the  plains  up  to  the  lower  limit  of  the  former,  and  some- 
times straggling  higher;  a  third,  pusillus^  restricted  entirely  to  the 
plains ;  and  a  iburtb,  hammondii^  occurring,  probably^  only  as  a  strag- 
gler. All  these  varieties  are  much  alike  in  their  habits  and  notes,  yet 
all  present  distinguishing  characteristics  in  both ;  and  although  among 
a  large  series  of  specimens  some  will  be  found  that  are  intermediate, 
apparently,  the  greater  number  of  adults  can  be  referred  with  certainty 
to  one  or  the  other  of  the  type  forms.'' 

To  complete  an  aoconnt  of  the  North  American  small  olivaceons  Flycatchers,  all  of 
which,  with  these  exceptions,  have  been  given,  I  introdnce  the  following  specif  par- 
ticularly as  I  think  they  may  yet  be  found  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  Missouri 
region :  * 

Empidonax  fulvifrons  var.  pallescens,  Couea, 

a.  fulvifrons, 

Muscioapa  fulv{fron8j  GiR.,  16  8p.  Texas  B.  1841,  pi.  2  (probably  Mexico). 
Empidonax  fulvifroM,  SCL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1858,  301. 

ifito-cpfconf*  fulv\fv(nui,  ScL.,  P.  Z.  S.,  1859, 45 ;  Ibis,  1869, 442.— B.  B.  &  B.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  385. 
Empidonax  rubioundua,  Cab.,  Mus.  Hein.  li,  1859,  70. 

b.  paUe8C€n8, 

(tf )  Tyrannula  afinis,  8w.,  Phil.  Mag.  i,  1827,  336  (very  uncertain). 
Empidonax  pygm<etts,  CouES,  Ibis,  lS55  (in  text). 

Mitrephortia  pallescensy  CouKS,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866, 63  (Arizona).--Coop.,  B.  CaL  i,  386. 
MUrephorus  fulvifrons,  Elliot,  B.  N.  A.  i,  pi.  19. 

Mitrephorus  fulmfrons  var.  pallescens,  Coces,  Key,  1872,  176.~B.  R  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii, 
1874,  386,  pi.  44,  fig.  13. 

Hah, — Mexico.    North  into  Arizona  and  New  Mexico. 

CONTOPUS  PSRTINAX,  Cob, 

Contopus  horealis,  Scl.,  P.  Z.  8. 1858,  301 ;  1859,  43 ;  Ibis,  i,  1859, 122,  440  (neo  Bd.). 

Contopus  perHnax,  Cab.,  Mus  Hein.  ii,  1859,  72.— Scl.,  Cat.  1862, 231.— Coues,  Pr.  Phila. 
Acad.  1866,  60  (first  introduced  to  United  States;  Fort  Whipple,  Arizona). — 
Elliot,  R  N.  A.  i,  pL  8.— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  324.— Coues,  Key,  1872, 173.— 
B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  356,  pi.  44,  f.  2. 

JHaft.— Mexico  and  Guatemala.  North  into  Arizona  and  New  Mexico.  (Mr.  H.  W. 
Henshaw  recently  took  quite  a  number  of  both  these  species  in  Arizona.) 
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ORDER    rlOAKliljI    PIOABIAN  BIRDS. 
SUBORDER   V  1  JL  Ox!j  JjI  !    Cypseliforh  Bibds. 

Family  CAPRIMULGIDiE :  Goatsuckers. 

ANTE08T0MUS  VOCIFERUS,  (WHs.)  Bp. 
Wtaippoonr 111 ;  Kight-Jar. 

"  Caprimulgu9  minor,  Forst.,  Cat.  An.  N.  A.  1771, 13."    (Cass.) 

"  Caprimulgus  mropctus,  Barton,  Frag.  Nat;.  Hist.  Pa.  1799, 14."    {Cass.) 

"  Caprimulgus  tnrginianus,  Linn.— Gm/^ — ^Vieill.,  Oia.  Am.  Sept.  i,  1807, 55,  pi.  23  (mixed 

with  Chordeiles  popetue). 
"  Caprimulgus  clamatoTy  Vieill.,  Nouv.  Diet.  d'Hist.  Nat.  1817,  324."  * 
Caprimulgus  roc{feruSf  WiLS.,  Am.  Oru.  v,  181'i,  71,  pi.  41,  fig.  1, 2,  3.— Bp.,  Syn. 
1828,  62.— Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  336.— Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1832,  614.— Aud., 
Orn.  Biog.  i,  1832, 443 ;  v,  405 ;  pi.  82 ;  Syn.  1839, 32 ;  B.  Am.  i,  1840, 155,  pi.  42.— 
GiR.,  B.  L..  I.  1844,  31.— PuTN.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  i,  1856,  205.— Maxim.,  J.  f.  O.  vi, 
1858,  98.— Trippe,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  vi,  1871, 114  (Minnesota,  very  abundant,  May 
to  September). 
Anfrostomus  vodferuSj  Bp.,  List,  1838,  8;  Consp.  i,  1850,  60. — Cass.,  Jonrn.  Pbila.  Acad, 
ii,  1852, 122:  111.  1855,  236.— Brewer,  N.  Am.  Ool.  i,  1857,  84.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A. 
laoS,  148.— SCL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1859,  367;  Cat.  1862,  280  (Xalapa  and  La  Parada).— 
Salv.,  Ibis,  ii,  1860,  275  (Guatemala).— ScL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1866,  137.— McIlwr.,  Pr. 
Ess.  Inst.  V,  1866, 8:^  (Canada).— Ali.en.  Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  i,  1868, 498.  506  (Iowa, 
and  Illinois,  very  abundant).— Alusn,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871,  300  (Florida,  win- 
tering) ;  iii,  1872,129,  179  (Leavenworth,  Kans.).— Trippe,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xv, 
1872,  232  (Iowa,  abundant,  breeding).— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873.  3.— Coues,  Key, 
1872,  180,  fig.  116.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  413,  pi.  46,  f.  2. 
Caprimulgus  vodferans,  Warth.,  J.  f.  O.  xvi,  1868,  369. 

^a&.— Eastern  United  States  and  British  Provinces.  North  to  about  50^.  West  to 
the  Plains.  South  through  portions  of  Mexico  to  Guatemala.  Breeds  in  most  of  its 
United  States  range.  Winters  from  the  Gulf  coast  southward.  Apparently  replaced 
in  the  West  Indies  by  the  closely  related  species,  if  not  var.,  A.  cubanensis  (Lawr.,  Ann. 
Lye.  vii,  1860,  260— rod/enw  of  lyorbignyf  Lembeye,  and  Gundlach). 

Not  obtained  by  the  Expeditions. 

The  Whippoorwill  extends  only  to  the  eastern  border  of  the  Missouri 
region,  being  replaced  further  west  by  the  following  species.  It  is  said 
to  be  rare  in  Kansas  (where  I  did  not  find  it),  but  abundant  in  Iowa, 
there  breeding.  But  even  in  the  Carolinas,  where  it  is  a  common  and 
characteristic  bird  during  the  summer,  I  did  not  think  it  present  in  such 
numbers  as  I  found  it  along  the  Red  River  of  the  North,  between  Da- 
kota and  Minnesota.  At  Pembina,  every  night  in  June  we  were  sere- 
naded by  a  chorus  of  these  strange  voices,  penetrating  the  darkness,  it 
seemed,  from  all  points  at  once  along  the  line  of  heavy  timber  that 
skirted  the  river. 

The  reproduction  of  this  species  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Night-hawk, 
which  was  also  breeding  at  the  same  time.  It  lays  on  the  ground,  in 
the  woods,  constructing  no  proper  nest,  and  depositing  only  two  eggs. 
These  are  elliptical,  nearly  or  quite  equal  at  both  ends,  about  1.25  long 
by  0.85  wide,  and  are  curiously  scratched  and  mottled  all  over  with 
brown  surface  markings  and  paler  purplish-gray  shell  colors  upon  a 
whitish  ground.  The  egg  is  quite  variable  in  amount  of  intensity  of 
coloration,  some  specimens  being  heavily  marbled,  while  others  appear 
as  if  faded  or  bleached,  from  indistinctness  of  the  tracery. 
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ANTROSTOMUS  NUTTALLI,  (And.)  Cass. 

ITattairs  WblppoorwlU. 

Caprimulgua  nuttalli,  Aud.,  Orn.  Biog.  v,  1839,  335 ;  B.  Am.  vii,  1844,  350,  pi.  496  (Upper 

Missouri).— WooDH.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853,  63  (Arizona). 
Anirostomus  nuttallij  Cass.,  Jouni   Phila.  Acad,  ii,  1852,  123;  111.  1, 1P55,  237.— Brew., 

N.  Am.  061.  i,  1857,  86.— Newb.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi,  1857,  77.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 

149.— Kenn.,  p.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  1859,  pt.  iv,  23.— Hberm.,  ibidf  pt.  vi,  35.— Coop. 

&  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860, 166.— Hayd.,  Rep.  1862,  157.— CouES,  Ibis, 

1865,  158  (Kansas).— Dress.,  Ibis,  1865,  470  (Texas).— CouES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad. 

1866,  58  (Arizona).— SCT«,  P.  Z.  S.  1866,  137.— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  340.— 
Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872, 179  (Kansas,  Colorado,  and  Utah).— Snow,  B. 
Kans.  1873,  3.— Merr.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  1872.  692  (Utah).— Aiken,  Pt.  Bost. 
Soc.  XV,  1872,  206  (Wyoming).— CouES,  Key,  1872, 181.— CouES,  Am.  Nat  vii, 
1873,  325  (eggs).- B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  u,  1874,  417,  pi.  46,  t  3. 

Hob. — United  States,  west  of  the  Mississippi.    Mexico  (Salvin), 

List  of  specimenB. 


19187 
19188 

184 
157 

Powder  River. - 
Bighorn  River . 

....    Sept.  9, 1859 

G.  H.  Trook.. 
F.V.Hayden. 

8.00 

17.50 

6.00 

""1 

Lieutena7U  Wmrm^s  Expedition,— S&tdf  Black  Hills;  5200,  Yellowstone  River. 
Later  Expeditions. — 61734-5,  Ogden,  Utah. 

lu  the  Conspectus,  at  page  61,  Bonaparte  makes  an  Antrostomus  caJtfomianuSy  with 
which,  he  says,  J.  nuitalU  sbonld  be  compared.  The  latter  being  the  only  Californiaii 
species,  we  might  suppose  the  two  to  be  the  same.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  case ;  the 
description  indicates  a  bird  belonging  to  the  second  of  Dr.  Sclater's  two  sections  of  the 
genus,  namely,  that  one  in  which  there  is  a  white  wing-spot ;  and  the  bird  seems  re- 
lated to  A,  nigrescens  of  South  America,  the  assigned  locality  being  most  probably  erro- 
neous. Dr.  Sclater  appears  to  haye  overlooked  the  name  in  his  synonymy  of  the 
American  Capnmulgidce, 

NuttalPs  Wbippoorwjll  was  discovered  by  Audubon,  on  the  Upper 
Missouri,  thirty  years  ago ;  but  it  is  only  recently  that  muclj  material 
has  oonie  into  the  possession  of  naturalists.  The  bird  is,  nevertheless, 
very  abundant  in  most  parts  of  the  West,  where  it  is  the  characteristic, 
in  fact  the  only,  species  of  the  genus.  Audubon  gave  a  pleasant  ac- 
count of  its  discovery,  but  nothing  specially  to  the  point  respecting  its 
biography,  excepting  the  fact  that  its  note  differs  from  that  of  the 
eastern  species  in  omitting  one  syllable.  He  rendered  it  by  the  word 
^^oh'-will^^  which  is  perfectly  expressive,  though  we  now  generally  write 
^^poor'-will,^  This  cry  is  very  lugubrious,  and  in  places  where  the  birds 
are  numerous  the  wailing  chorus  is  enough  to  excite  vague  apprehen- 
sions on  the  part  of  the  lonely  traveler,  as  he  lies  down  to  rest  by  hia 
camp-fire,  or  to  break  his  sleep  with  fittul  dreams,  in  which  lost  spirits 
appear  to  bemoan  their  fate  and  implore  his  intercession.  It  is  not 
strange  that  a  heated  fancy  should  riot  in  the  circumstances  of  desola- 
tion and  imminent  peril  under  which  the  emigrant  or  the  explorer  must 
often  be  placed  in  the  western  wilderness.  Experience  comes  vividly 
to  mind  as  1  write,  of  night  after  night,  when  I  have  gradually  lost  con- 
sciousness with  a  mind  peopled  with  all  manner  of  wierd  images.  Clos- 
ing my  eys  to  the  stars  in  the  broad  expanse  above,  my  only  coverlet, 
and  to  the  ruddy  gleam  from  the  embers  of  the  camp-fire,  with  a  thought 
of  home  and  perhaps  a  silent  aspiration,  it  mighl  be  long  before  the 
sense  of  hearing,  unnaturally  strained,  would  desert  its  post.  The  mo- 
notonous tread  of  the  sentinel  would  fall  heavily  on  the  ear;  the  horses 
would  seem  1o  champ  as  never  before;  the  bands  of  vagrant  coyotes 
would  howl  with  redoubled  energy,  and  all  the  while  the  Poor-wills 
shouted  their  alarm.    Sleep,  in  apprehension,  if  not  really  expectation 
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of  danger  before  morning,  is  a  strange  state  of  mind — like  a  gun  at  full 
cock,  perfectly  quiescent,  yet  on  the  very  edge  of  action.  A  shot,  even 
a  shout,  at  such  a  time,  would  bring  a  whole  camp  to  its  feet  in  a  second 
of  time.  So  the  hours  wear  on,  till  darkness  and  tension  of  mind  relax 
together,  and  imagination  is  dissipated  in  the  very  homely,  prosy  fact 
of  breakfast. 

Like  others  of  its  family,  Nuttall's  Whippoorwill  is  oftener  heard  than 
seen.  When  flushed  from  its  retreat  in  the  day  time,  among  the  shrub- 
bery or  tall  weeds,  it  rises  hurriedly  with  wayward  flight,  dashes  a  few 
yards,  and  realights.  There  is  something  about  it  at  such  times  that 
strongly  recalls  the  Woodcock,  and  the  bird  is  quite  as  diflBcult  to  shoot 
on  the  wing.  I  saw  it  under  such  circumstances  in  Kansas^  near  Fort 
Riley,  one  of  its  easternmost  reporded  localities.  It  was  not,  apparently, 
very  common  in  that  region,  but  great  numbers  are  found  in  the  warmer 
parts  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico.  Their  breeding  range  appears  to  be 
coextensive  with  their  United  States  distribution.  I  have  observed  one 
Mexican  quotation  j  the  species  appears  to  winter  on  or  near  our  south- 
ern border,  as  the  eastern  Whippoorwill  does  in  corresponding  localities. 

An  interesting  and  important  item  in  the  history  of  this  species  has 
only  recently  come  to  light.  Unlike  most  species  of  its  genus — of  its 
subfamily,  in  fact — of  which  the  eggs  are  known,  it  lays  colorless  instead 
of  variegated  eggs.  Of  this  fact  1  was  first  informed  by  my  Arizona 
correspondent,  Lieutenant  C.  Bendire,  United  States  Army.  He  gave 
me  a  minute  account  of  the  nesting,  which  is  terrestrial,  and  essentially 
similar  to  that  of  other  species  of  the  group.  Lieutenant  Bendire  found 
the  eggs  near  Tuscon,  in  Arizona ;  there  were  two,  laid  on  the  ground, 
in  a  depression,  at  the  foot  of  a  bush,  among  dense  vegetation.  Eggs 
were  also  taken  by  Mr.  Ridgway  in  Nevada,  and  by  Mr.  Merriam  in 
Utah.  They  are  white,  unmarked,  about  an  inch,  or  rather  over,  in 
length,  by  four-fifths  broad.    Both  sexes  incubate. 

The  foyowing  interesting  passage  occurs  in  the  Allen  Mss.,  before 
unpublished : 

"  Nuttall's  Whippoorwill  was  first  met  with  on  my  western  expedition 
at  Topeka,  Kansas,  where  it  was  by  no  means  infrequent.  We  often 
heard  it  at  night  near  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  and  repeatedly  met  with 
it  in  the  day  time  in  the  darker  and  denser  portions  of  the  woodlands 
bordering  on  the  Kaw  River,  reposing  on  the  ground,  like  the  common 
Whippoorwill  of  the  Eastern  States.  When  flushed  it  passed  rapidly, 
with  a  noiseless,  skimming  flight,  through  the  more  open  parts  of  the 
undergrowth,  soon  realighting  again  on  the  ground.  In  the  mountains 
of  Colorado  we  again  met  with  it  at  a  few  points  in  great  numbers,  as 
high  even  as  8,000  feet  above  the  sea.  At  our  camp  of  July  12,  on  Tur- 
key Creek,  just  above  the  cailon,  scores  were  heard  singing  on  the  neigh- 
boring slopes  throughout  the  beautiful  moon-lit  night,  but  our  pursuit 
of  them  was  fruitless,  as  they  could  be  seen  only  as  they  flitted  from 
poinjt  to  point  when  disturbed.  We  afterward  heard  them  in  consider- 
able numbers  at  the  Garden  of  the  Gods,  near  Colorado  City,  and  found 
them  very  numerous  in  September  at  the  mouth  of  Ogden  CaQon,  near 
Ogden  City,  in  Utah.  Here,  as  soon  as  the  dusk  of  the  evening  ren- 
dered it  difficult  to  distinguish  such  small  objects  with  distinctness,  the 
whole  hill  sides  seenied  to  be  alive  with  the  tantalizing  abundance  of 
these  birds.  Like  the  common  Whippoorwill  of  the  East,  they  seem  to 
sing  at  intervals  throughout  the  season,  and  at  this  date  (September) 
appeared  fully  as  musical  as  during  the  breeding  season.  It  lingers  at 
its  summer  home  till  the  autumn  is  far  advanced,  as  we  found  it  at 
Ogden  as  late  as  Octobex  6,  quite  far  up  the  slope  of  the  mountains,  in 
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the  midst  of  a  driving  snow-storm — the  first  of  the  season — the  snow 
having  then  already  accumnlated  to  the  depth  of  several  inches.'' 

Mr.  Merriam  gives  the  following  note  in  his  report:  "This  rare  bird 
was  only  found  on  the  rocky  slopes  at  the  foot  of  the  Wahsatch  Mount- 
ains ;  here,  on  the  12th  of  June,  1  obtained  their  eggs ;  they  were  pure 
white,  without  spots,  and  were  laid  in  a  slight  cavity  in  the  bare  ground, 
without  any  nest.  They  contained  full-grown  embryos,  and  would  doubt- 
less have  hatched  in  a  few  hours.  The  male  bird  was  shot  as  he  left  the 
nest,  and  as  the  feathers  were  worn  off  his  belly  by  setting,  it  is  evident 
that  both  male  and  female  take  part  in  the  incubation." 

Introduction  of  the  following  species  completes  an  account  of  the  North  American 
species  of  the  Caprimulgidw : 

Antrostomus  cabolinensis  (Gm.)  Gould. 

Caprtmulgns  carolinensiSf  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  1028.--Lath.,  Ind.  Om.  ii,  1790,  584.— 
WiLS.,  Am.  Om.  vi,  95,  pi.  —,  fig.  -.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  61.— Nutt.  i,  1832,  612.— 
AUD..  Om.  Biog.  i,  273 ;  v,  401 ;  pi.  52 :  Syn.  31 :  B.  Am.  i,  151,  pi.  41.— Warth., 
J.  f.  0. 1868,  368. 

Anstrotomus  caroUnetms,  Gould.— Cass.,  IU.  i,  1855,  236. — Cab.,  J.  f.  O.,  iv,  6  (Cuba). — 
Bd.,  B.  N.  a.  1858,  147.— Cab.,  Mus.  Hein.  ii,  1859,  90.— SCL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1866, 136: 
Cat.  1862,  280.— Dress.,  Ibis,  1865, 70  (Texas).— Coues,  Ft.  Bost.  Soc.  xii,  1868, 
118  (South  Carolina).- Lawr.,  Ann.  Lvc.  ix,  1868, 120  (Costa  Rica).— Salv.,  P. 
Z.  S.  1870,  303  (Vera^ua).— Au^N,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871,  300.— CouES,  Key, 
1872, 180.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  410,  pi.  46,  fig.  1. 

Caprtmulgns  nifus,  Vieill.,  O.  A.  S.  i,  1807,  57,  pi.  25. 

Vaprimulgm  brachypteruSj  Steph.,  G.  Z.  x,  150. 

Hah. — South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States.    Cuba.    South  to  Guatemala 
Chordeiles  texensis.  Later. 

Chm-deiles  brasiliensiSy  Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  v,  1851, 114  (nee  Gm.).— Cass.,  111.  1855, 238. 

Chordeiles  sapilij  Bp.,  Consp.  Av.  i,  1850,  63. 

Chordeiles  texensis^  Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  vi,  1856, 167.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 154,  pi.  44 ; 
Mex.  B.  Surv.  ii,  1859,  Birds,  7,  pi.  6.— ScL.,  Cat.  1862,  279;  P.  Z.  8.  1866,  134 
(Guatemala).— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  345.— Dress.,  Ibis,  1865,  471  (Texas).— 
Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  58  (Arizona).— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  ix,  1868,  120 
(Costa  Rica),  204  (Yucatan).— Cooes,  Key,  1872,  181. 

Caprimulgus  texensiSf  Warth.,  J.  f.  0. 1868,  376. 

Chordeiles  sapiH  var.  texensiSj  B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  406,  pi.  46,  fig.  5. 

Hab. — Southwestern  United  States,  and  south  to  Guatemala. 

CHORDEILES  VIRGINIANUS,  (Gm.)  Bp. 

Night-hawk;  Ball-bat;  Plsk;  Piramidig* 

a.  virginianus, 

Caprimulgus  tirginianuSj  Briss.,  Om.  ii,  1760,  477  (|)artfm).— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788, 
1028.— Lath.,  Ind.  Om.  ii,  1790,  585.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  62.— Aud.,  Om.  Biog.  ii, 
1834,  273;  v,  1839,  406;  pi.  147.— Nurr.,  Man.  i,  1832,  619;  ii,  1834,  609. 

Caprimulgus  (Chordeiles)  virginianus^  Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  183 J,  337. 

Chordeiles  virginianus,  Bp.,  List,  1838,  8;  Consp.  i,  1850,  63.— Aud.,  B.  Am.  i,  1840,  159, 
pi.  43:  Syn.  1839,  32.— GiR.,  B.  L.  I.  1844,  72.— Woodh..  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853,  6.3.— 
Cass.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1851,  186;  111.  1855,  238.— Brew.,  K.  Am.  061.  i,  1857. 
87.— Newb.,  p.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi,  1857,  79.— SCL.,  Cat.  1862,  279 ;  P.  Z.  S.  1866,  132 
(Brazi;).— Salv.,  P.  Z.  S.  1870,  303  (Veragua).— Coues,  Key,  1872, 181,  lig.  117. 

Chordedeiles  virginianus,  Cab.,  Mus.  Hein.  ii,  1859,  86.     . 

Caprimulgus popetue,  Vieill.,  O.  A.  S.  i,  1807,  56,  pi.  24  ( 9 )— Bp.,  Obs.  Wils.  1825, 177. 

Chordeiles  popetue,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  ia58,  151.— Hebrm.,  P.  R.  :^Rep.  x,  1859,  pt.  vi,  36.— 
Coop.  «fc  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  I860.  166.— La^.,  Ann.  Lye.  May,  1860 
(Cuba).— Hayd.,  Rep.  1862, 157.— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873, 3.— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z. 
ii,  1871,  300  (excl.  syn.  sapiti,  brasilicnsis  et  tecensis)',  iii,  1872,  179. — Coop., 
B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  342.— Aiken,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1872,  206,— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii, 
1874,  401. 

Caprimulgus  americanus,  Wils.,  Am.  Orn.  v,  1812,  65,  pi.  40,  figs.  1,  2. 

Chordeiles  ameiicanus,  DeKay,  N.  Y.  Zool.  ii,  1844,  pi.  27,  fig.  60. 
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b*  Itenryi. 

Chordeiles  Unryi,  Cass.,  111.  1855,  239.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  153,  922 ;  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  x, 
1H59,  pt.  iii,  13,  pi.  17.— ScL.,  Cat.  1862,  279  ;  P.  Z.  S.  Ib66, 133.— Dress.,  Ibis, 
1865,  476  (Matamoraa).— CouKS,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  186(>,  58.— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i, 
1870,  344.— Stkv.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1870,  463.— Merk.,  ihid.  1872,  692.— 
Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  3. 

Chordeiles  popetue  var.  henri/iy  Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872, 179.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B. 
ii,  1874,  404,  pi.  46,  f.  4. 

Ch4>rdeik8  virginiaHus  var.  henryi,  CouES,  Key,  1872, 181, 

c.  minor. 

Chordeiles  virginianuSj  Lemb.,  Aves  Isl.  Cuba,  1850,  51.— Gosse,  B.  Jam.  1847,  33. 

Chordeiks  mijior,  Cab.,  J.  f.  0. 1856,  5;  Mna.  Hein.  ii,  1859,  86.— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  May, 
I860.— ScL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1861,  77;  Cat.  1862,  279;  P.  Z.  8.  1866,  433  (Cuba  and 
Jamaica).— March,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1863,  286  (Jamaica). 

Chordeiks  gundlachiif  Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  vi,  1856, 165  (Cuba). 

fla&.— Entire  temperate  North  and*  Middle  America.  North  to  Hudson's  Bay  (Mur- 
ray, Edinb.  Phil.  Journ.  1860).  Cuba  and  Jamaica,  migratory.  Bahamas  (Bryant,  Pr. 
Bost.  Soc.  vii,  1859).  South  to  Brazil  (Pelz.  Orn.  Braz.  i,  14).  Var.  henrifi  from  the 
Southern  Rocky  Mountain  region.    Var.  miru>r  in  Cuba  aud  Jamaica  (resident). 


List  of  speciment 

, 

49336 

.... 

Stinking  Creek. 

G.  H.Trook.. 

Lieutenant  Warren^s  Exp€dition,^S877y  Black  Hills;  8878,  Loup  Fork;  5201-03,  forty 
miles  above  St.  Pierre. 

Later liirpedtiion*.— 59851,  Colorado ;  60417,  Laramie;  60772,  Pacific  Springs;  61775, 
62254-5,  Idaho;  6225,  Wyoming.    (All  var.  henrgi.) 

The  bird  described  as  C.  henryi  is  merely  the  paler  form  prevailing  in  the  dryer  and 
un wooded  parts  of  the  West ;  the  gray  and  tawny  shades  in  excess  of  the  darker 
colors,  and  the  white  patches  more  extensive.  It  is  not  larger  than  ordinary  rirgini- 
anmf  though  so  stated  to  be ;  and  the  plate  above  cited,  in  the  Pacific  Railroad  Report, 
is  highly  exaggerated  in  coloring.  The  West  Indian  form,  apparently  resident,  I  can- 
not diHtinguish  as  a  species;  the  only  ascribed  character,  its  smaller  size,  is  readily 
attributable  to  its  sonthern  habitat.  The  fact  that  the  true  virginianm  also  occurs  in 
Cuba  is  no  rebutting  evidence,  for  I  suppose  the  individuals  of  the  latter  to  have  been 
migrants;  and,  as  is  well  known,  the  bird  performs  very  extoubive  journeys— quite 
from  the  Arctic  regions  to  Brazil. 

Mr.  Allen  is  dearly  wrong  in  allocating  the  C,  texensis  {Latcrence)^  sapiti  (Bonaparte), 
and  hrasilianuSf  auet.,  among  the  synonyms  of  virginianiis,  1  cannot  here  discuss  the 
question  whether  or  not'  these  names  are  synonymous  inter  se ;  but  thoy  are,  beyond  all 
question,  permanently  distinct  from  virgiuianus,  as  Mr.  Allen  himself  afterward  became 
aware.  I  should  judge  that  "  texensis/*  which  is  abundant  along  our  Mexican  border, 
constitutes  a  large  northern  race  of  C.  acutipennis  {Boddoerl)^  with  which  sapiti  (Xatt- 
erer,  Bonaparte)  is  synonymous.    It  may  require  to  stand  as  C.  acutipennis  var.  texensis. 

The  Nigbt-hawk  is  as  abundant  in  most  parts  of  the  West  as  else- 
where iu  North  America,  particularly  in  the  spring  and  fall,  during  the 
migration.  I  have  seen  it  at  these  seasons  wherever  I  happened  to  be ; 
and  it  also  breeds  throughout  most  of  the  country.  It  retires  south- 
ward in  the  fall,  entirely  withdrawing  from  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Allen's  notice  is  corroborative  of  these  statements.  "It  ap- 
pears," he  says  in  a  letter  to  me,  "to  be  everywhere  a  common  inhab- 
itant of  the  great  central  plateau  of  the  continent.  About  Fort  Hays, 
Kansas,  it  was  as  abundant  in  June  as  I  ever  found  it  in  any  portion  of 
the  Atlantic  States,  and  presenting  essentially  the  samo  habits.  It 
breeds  on  the  bare  ground,  where,  during  our  ornithological  tramps,  we 
often  flushed  them  from  their  quiet  repose  on  the  heated  earth.  We 
also  frequently  fouucFthem  assembled  in  the  timber  along  Big  Creek, 
teveral  being  sometimes  observed  in  a  single  tree.  They  were  also 
abundant  in  the  mountains  of  Colorado,  being  more  or  less  common  up 
to  the  altitude  of  about  11,000  feet.'' 

The  Night-hawk  nests  on  the  ground,  lays  two  eggs,  and  the  young 
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are  hatched  downy.  This  is  a  singular  circnmstance,  in  which  the 
Caprimufgldw  resemble  the  lower  orders  of  birds,  and  not  the  higher 
groups  with  which  they  are  associated.  The  chicks  are  not,  however, 
hatched  entirely  clothed;  for  the  first  two  or  three  days  they  are  only 
densely  flocculeut  on  the  under  parts,  tlie  upper  being  but  sparsely 
downy ;  soon,  however,  they  are  uniformly  covered  with  down,  varie- 
gated above,  plain  below.  The  design  of  this  provision  is  evidently 
protection  from  the  damp  ground  on  which  the  young  rest.  In  the 
several  instances  of  nesting  I  have  found,  there  was  nothing  whatever 
between  the  birds  and  the  earth ;  but  occasionally,  it  is  said,  a  few 
leaves  or  straws  lie  underneath  them.  A  favorite  nesting  place,  in  the 
West,  is  the  little  mounds  of  loose  soil  thrown  irp  by  the  gophers,  either 
in  open  fields  or  by  the  edge  of  woods.  The  birds  are  also  said  to  lay 
on  the  mould  of  stumps  and  logs,  but  I  have  never  found  eggs  in  such 
situations.  One  of  the  two  eggs  may  be  hatched  sooner  than  the  other; 
in  one  instance  I  found  an  interval  of  three  days  to  elapse,  during  which 
I  frequently  visited  a  nesting  place.  The  female,  on  each  occasion, 
remained  near  her  charge  until  nearly  trodden  upon,  and  then  fluttered 
off,  making  believe  she  was  crippled,  as  perfectly  as  1  ever  saw  the  pious 
fraud  performed  in  my  life.  Not  having  much,  if  any,  legs  to  be  lame 
in,  she  simulated  a  broken  wing,  fluttering  and  pitching  about  in  the 
grass,  at  no  time  more  than  a  few* feet  oft*.  The  statement  that  the  bird 
will  remove  her  young,  if  disturbed,  is  true.  The  bird  I  am  alluding  to 
carried  them  to  another  hillock,  after  my  second  visit,  but  only  a  couple 
of  yards  away.  The  male,  on  each  occasion,  came  dashing  overhead, 
sometimes  darting  close  down,  but  did  not  join  the  mother  in  her  at- 
tempts to  decoy  me  away. 

I  have  found  the  Night-hawk  nesting  in  the  Carolinas  and  Dakota,  as 
it  apparently  does  in  most  of  its  United  States  range.  The  eggs  are 
nearly  elliptical,  blunt  at  the  smaller  end,  where  nearly  as  large  and 
rounded  as  at  the  other.  They  measure  about  1.30  by  0.90,  but  vary  a 
good  deal.  The  coloration  is  blended,  intricate,  and  difficult  of  descrip- 
tion. The  ground-color  is  a  pale  stone-gray,  sometimes  grayish-white, 
obscurely  mottled  all  over  with  pale  purplish-gray  or  neutral  shell- 
markings,  over  which  is  laid  a  marbling  or  scratchy  fret-work  of  dark 
olive-gray.  The  tone  of  the  markings — rather,  the  number  and  intensity 
of  the  markings,  resulting  in  the  general  tone  of  coloration — is  ex- 
tremely variable,  some  very  pale,  scarcely  clouded,  eggs  being  met  with. 

Family  CYPSELID-^:  Swifts. 

PANYPTILA  SAXATILIS,  (WoodhO  Ooues. 
White-throated  or  Bock  Swift. 

AoautJiylis  saxatilis,  Woodh.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853,  64.— Cass.,  HI.  i,  1855,  252. 

Panifpiila  aaxatiliSj  COUES,  Key,  1872, 182. 

Cypselus  mdanoleucus,  Bd.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1854,  118.--Cas8m  111.  i,  18.55,  248. 

Panypiila  melanoleuca,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 141.— Kenn.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  1859,  pt.  iv,  23.— 
Heerm.,  ibid.  pt.  V,  10;  pt.  vi,  35,  pi.  18,  lower  fig.— ScL.  &  Salv.,  Ibis,  1859, 
125  (biography).— Coop.,  Pr.  Cal.  Acad.  1861, 122  (Cajon  Pa88,  Southern  Cali- 
fornia).—CouES,  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  57.— ScL.,  P.  Z.  8.  1865,  607.— Coop.,  B. 
Cal.  i,  1870,  347.— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872,  151,  180  (Colorado).— Aiken, 
Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  XV,  1872,  206.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  3.  ii,  1874,  424,  pi.  45,  f.  5. 

Hod.— Southern  Rocky  Mountain  region  to  the  Pacific.    North  to  headwaters  of  the 
Platte  at  least.    South  to  Guatemala. 
Not  noticed  by  the  Expeditions. 

Eespectiug  the  Acauthylis  saxaUlis  of  Dr.  Woodhouse,  I  remarked  ou 
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a  former  occasion  that  there  was  no  doubt  of  its  being  the  same  as  the 
bird  subsequently  described  by  Prof.  Baird;  and  although  I  did  not 
then  consider  it  necessary  to  make  the  change  of  nomenclature,  this  has 
since  appeared  to  me  to  be  required.  While  encamped  at  '*  Inscription 
Eock^  (the  original  locality  of  saxatilis),  I  saw  great  numbers  of  these 
Swifts;  but  a«  I  had  been  obliged  to  leave  my  gun  behind,  to  accom- 
plish the  difficult  and  rather  dangerous  ascent  of  the  cliflfe,  I  failed  to 
secure  specimens,  though  the  birds  occasionally  flew  almost  in  my  face, 
so  that  1  could  positively  identify  them.  The  only  material  discrepancy 
in  Woodhouse's  description  is  the  mention  of  a  white  rump ;  but  I  am 
perfectly  satisfied  the  observer  mistook  the  character  of  the  white  lat- 
eral flank-patches,  which  often  in  life  overlie  the  rump  till  they  nearly 
or  quite  meet  across  it.  The  Violet-green  Swallow  shows  exactly  the 
same  thing. 

From  Inscription  Rock,  which  lies  a  day's  march  west  of  Whipple's 
Pass,  between  this  and  Zuni,  to  the  San  Francisco  Mountains,  I  saw  the 
Swifts  almost  daily — always  when  we  passed  the  peculiar  cliff^s  they  fre- 
quent. In  favorable  places  they  were  congregated  in  immense  numbers, 
and  were  evidently  nesting  in  the  rocks.  But  their  strongholds  were 
impregnable,  at  least  from  the  front,  and  as  it  would  have  delayed  the 
party  a  day  to  make  a  d6tour  and  scale  the  crags  from  behind,  I  cannot 
say  whether  they  built  a  nest  against  the  open  rocks  or  in  the  crevices, 
though  they  certainly  did  so  upon  the  tace  of  the  cliflfe.  With  them 
were  associated  large  numbers  of  Swallows,  particularly  the  JJ.  Itmi' 
from.  They  generally  fly  very  high — far  out  of  gunshot-range,  and  with 
extraordinary  rapidity.  I  shall  never  forget  my  disappointment  when, 
on  this  account,  I  failed  to  secure  specimens  under  the  most  advantage- 
ous circumstances  I  could  reasonably  expect.  It  was  at  suudown  when 
we  encamped  by  some  small  pools,  where  the  dank,  hot,  lower  atmos- 
phere was  loaded  with  gnats  and  mosquitoes,  upon  which  the  birds  came 
skimming  down  quite  to  the  ground  to  feed,  as  well  as  to  sip  the  water 
in  passing.  The  associate  Swallows  outnumbered  them  ten  or  twenty 
to  one,  and  it  added  so  much  to  the  difficulty  of  shooting  them,  that  I 
had  to  occupy  precious  seconds  in  picking  out  the  right  birds,  among 
the  hundreds  dashing  down  to  the  pool,  and  I  invariably  fired  either 
prematurely  or  just  too  late ;  and  when  the  darkness  closed  in  I  had  not 
got  a  single  Swift. 

The  species  was  observed  in  the  same  zoological  area  by  Drs.  Kenn- 
edy and  Heermann,  both  of  whom  have  recorded  remarks  agreeing  in 
purport  with  my  own.  Dr.  Cooper  extended  the  known  range  of  the 
species  to  the  Pacific.  "About  twelve  miles  north  of  San  Diego,"  he 
writes,  "I  found  them  rather  numerous  about  some  high  rocky  bluffs, 
close  to  the  sea- shore.  They  were  there  March  22,  and  may  have  been 
about  a  month  previously,  but  generally  fly  so  high  during  the  day  that 
they  are  at  first  betrayed  by  their  harsh  twitter  when  scarcely  percepti- 
ble in  the  zenith.  Occasionally  they  start  off  like  lightning  for  several 
miles  and  back,  as  if  it  were  only  a  slight  curve  in  their  course ;  some- 
times they  sweep  for  a  moment  near  the  ground,  and  the  next  disappear 
in  the  sky."  This  naturalist  seems  to  think  they  winter  about  the  cafions 
of  the  Colorado,  noting  that  Dr.  Kennerly  found  them  February  16,  but 
this  appears  to  me  improbable.  Swallows  often  appear  in  our  Middle 
districts  in  February,  allured  by  a  few  warm  days  to  perform  a  flight 
from  the  far  South ;  and  the  appearance  of  these  Swifts  in  February  is 
nothing  remarkable  for  the  hot  region  of  Colorado.  Messrs.  Sclater 
and  Salvin  record  the  species  from  Guatemala,  and  a  flight  through 
Mexico,  toward  the  close  of  winter,  would  be  a  mere  bagatelle  to  birds 
of  such  powers  of  wing. 
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The  White-throated  Swift,  for  all  that  is  at  present  known,  barely 
reaches  the  southern  border  of  the  Missouri  region,  being  noted  from 
points  in  Colorado  not  far  from  the  headwaters  of  the  Platte.  Mr, 
Aiken  records  its  arrival  at  Canon  City,  April  18 ;  Mr.  Allen  found  it 
somewhat  further  north,  and  it  probably  goes  as  far  at  least  as  the 
Black  Hills.  The  last-mentioned  gentleman's  note  is  as  follows :  '' Ob- 
served only  at  the  *  Garden  of  the  Gods,'  near  Colorado  City,  where  a 
considerable  colony  were  nesting  in  holes  and  crevices  in  the  cliflfe, 
usually  far  above  gunshot.  They  seemed  very  shy,  and  flew  mostly 
near  the  tops  of  the  highest  rocks.  Upon  ascending  the  rocks  most  fre- 
quented by  them,  they  moved  to  other  points,  and  thus  managed  to  keep 
generally  out  of  range.  By  spending  a  considerable  part  of  two  days, 
we  procured  only  four  specimens,  though  several  others  which  were 
killed  fell  in  inaccessible  places.  They  fly  with  great  velocity,  and  are 
very  tenacious  of  life.  As  they  swoop  down  to  enter  their  nests  ('al- 
most with  the  velocity  of  a  bullet,'  he  says  in  a  letter),  the  rushing 
sound  produced  by  their  wings  can  be  heard  to  a  considerable  distance. 
Hirundo  tkalamna  was  also  breeding  here  in  similar  situations." 

CH^TUEA  PELAGICA,  (Linn.)  Bd. 
Chimney  Swill* 

Hirundo  pelagica,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1758, 192. 

Chwtura  pelagicuy  B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1^74,  432,  pi.  45,  f.  7. 

"  Hirundo  carolinensiSy  Briss.,  Orn.  ii,  1760,  501." 

''Herundo  o&rdo,  Bartr.,  Trav.  Fla.  1791,  292.— Bart.,  Frag.  N.  H.  Pa.  1799, 18." 

Hirundo  pelasgiaj  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  345.— Vieill.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  i,  1807,  73,  pi. 

33.— WULS.,  Am.  Orn.  v,  1812,  48,  pi.  39,  f.  1. 
CypseluB  pelasgiusj  Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  63.— Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1832,  609.— Aud.,  Orn.  Biog.  ii, 

1835,  329 ;  v,  1839,  419 ;  pi.  158.— DeKay,  N.  Y.  Zool.  1844,  pi.  27.  f.  58.— Maxim., 

J.  f.  O.  vi,  1858,  p.  — . 
Chwtura  pelasgiUf  Steph.,  Sliaw's  Gen.  Zool.  xiii,  1825,  76.— Bp.,  Comp.  List,  1838,  8.— 

Aud.,  Syn.  1839,  3:5;  B.  Am.  i,  1840,  104,  pi.  44.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 144.— 

Hayd.,  Rep.  1862,  156.— ScL.,  Cat.  1862,  282  j  P.  Z.  8.  1863,  100;  1865,  610.— 

Trippe,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  vi,  1871, 114  (Minnesota ;  not  common). — Snow,  B.  Kans. 

1873,  3.— Allen,  BuU.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871,  301 ;  iii,  1872,  180.— Coues,  Key,  1872, 

183,  fig.  119 ;  and  of  authors  generally. 
Acanthylia  pelmgia,  Temm.— Bp.,  Consp.  i,  1850,  64.— WoOdh.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853,  63.— 

Cass.,  111.  i,  1855,  249.— Brew.,  N.  A.  Ool.  i,  1857, 108. 
Hemiprocne  pel^ugittj  Streubel,  Isis,  1848,  362. 

Hab. — Eastern  United  States  and  British  Provinces. 
Lieutenant  Warren^s  Expedition.— 4781^  Bijoax  Hills. 

It  is  difficult  at  present  to  fix  tbe  western  limit  of  this  species,  owing 
to  several  circumstances.  The  accounts  of  the  earlier  writers,  who 
ascribe  to  it  a  range  to  th^  Pacific,  must  remain  in  abeyance  until  it  is 
decided  whether  0.  vauxii  be  a  distinct  species  or  only  a  variety ;  for  it 
is  certain  that  this  is  the  bird  they  had  in  view.  Others  mention  its 
abundance  along  the  eastern  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  in  New 
Mexico ;  I  never  recognized  it  in  the  latter  Temtorj'^,  and  I  do  not  find 
that  later  observers,  such  as  Allen,  Aiken,  and  Holden,  have  there  met 
with  it.  The  westernmost  locality  of  which  I  am  i>ersonally  cognizant, 
is  that  above  quoted.  Finally,  Prof.  Snow's  remark,  that  it  was  form- 
erly rare,  but  is  now  becoming  common  in  Kansas,  would  appear  to 
indicate  a  shifting  of  its  western  extension,  very  probably  with  the 
advance  of  civilization.  Dr.  Haydeu  says  that  it  is  rare  in  the  north- 
west, where  I  have  yet  to  meet  with  it.  I  am  entirely  in  the  dark  re- 
specting its  winter-quarters.  I  find  no  mention  of  its  wintering  in  the 
United  States,  and  Allen  notices  its  entering  Florida  late  in  March  J 
yet  after  faithful  search  among  the  papers  of  Lawrence,  Sclater,  Salvin, 
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and  others,  1  have  failed  to  lay  my  hand  on  a  West  Indian,  Mexican,  or 
Central  American  reference.  Dr.  Sclater,  usaally  explicit,  is  silent  in 
the  matter,  in  his  critical  notice  of  the  Cypaelidce, 

The  Chimney  Swift  reaches  the  Middle  States  early  in  April,  and 
leaves  toward  October.  It  is  abundant  in  our  towns  and  cities,  and 
familiar  to  all.  The  following  account  of  its  nidiflcation,  the  most  inter- 
esting point  in  its  economy,  leaves  uothiug  to  be  desired.  Dr.  Brewer 
writes : 

^<  The  nest  of  the  Chimney  Swallow  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
structures  of  the  kind  to  be  found  among  the  handiwork  of  even  this 
interesting  family,  nearly  all  of  whom  are  far  from  being  undistinguished 
for  their  architectural  accomplishments.  It  is  composed  of  small  twigs 
of  nearly  uniform  size,  which  are  interwoven  into  a  neat  semi-circular 
basket.  In  selecting  the  twigs  with  which  to  construct  the  nest,  the 
Swift  seems  to  prefer  to  break  from  the  tree  such  as  are  best  adapted 
to  its  wants,  rather  than  to  gather  those  already  scattered  upon  the 
ground.  This  is  done  with  great  skill  and  adroitness,  while  on  the  wing. 
Sweeping  on  the  coveted  twig,  somewhat  a«  a  Hawk  rushes  on  its  prey, 
it  parts  it  at  the  desired  place,  and  bears  it  of^  to  its  nest.  This  fact  is 
familiar  to  all  who  have  attentively  observed  its  habits.  Each  of  these  . 
twigs  is  firmly  fastened  to  its  fellows  by  an  adhesive  saliva,  secreted  by 
the  bird,  and  the  whole  structure  is  strongly  cemented  to  the  side  of 
the  chimney  in  which  it  is  built,  by  means  of  the  same  secretion.  When 
dry,  this  saliva  hardens  into  a  glue  like  substance,  apparently  firmer 
even  than  the  twigs  themselves.  In  separating  a  nest  from  the  side  of 
a  chimney,  I  have  known  portions  of  the  brick  to.  which  it  was  fastened 
to  give  way  sooner  than  the  cement  with  which  it  had  been  secured. 
When  moistened,  however,  by  long  or  heavy  rains,  the  weight  of  their 
contents  will  sometimes  cause  them  to  part,  and  precipitate  the  whole 
to  the  bottom.  The  young  birds  cling  very  tenaciously  to  the  sides  of 
the  chimney,  with  their  strong  claws  and  muscular  feet,  and  often  save 
themselves  from  falling  in  such  accidents,  by  this  means,  even  at  a  very 
early  age,  and  before  they  have  attained  their  sight.  As  the  nest,  even 
when  undisturbed,  soon  becomes  too  small  for  them,  the  young  leave  it 
long  before  they  are  able  to  fly,  and  climb  to  the  top  of  the  chimney, 
where  they  are  fed  by  their  parents." 

The  egfjs,  four  to  six  in  number,  are  pure  white,  unmarked,  sub-ellip- 
tical in  shape,  and  measure  0.75  by  0.50,  or  slightly  more. 

Remaining  North  American  species  of  this  family  are  only  as  follows : 

CRaETURA  VAUxn  (Towns,),  De  Kay. 

Cypeelus  vauxii,  Towns.,  Journ.  Phila.  Acad,  viil,  1839, 148  (Colorado  River). 

ChoBtura  latixit,  DeKay,  N.  Y.  Zool.  ii,  1644,  36.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 145,  pi.  18.— Kenn., 

P.  R.  R.  Rep.  X,  pt.  iv,  1859,  pi.  18,  f.  2.— Cfoop.  &  Suck..  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter. 

1860,  165.— ScL.  &  Salv.,  P.  Z.  S.  1860,  37  (no  specific  name).— Scl.,  Cat.  1862, 

282;  P.  Z.  S.  1863,  100  (Guatemala);  1865,  611  (critical).—LAWK.,  Ann.  Lyo. 

ix,  1868,  204  (Yucatan).— Coop.  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  351.— Coues,  Key,  1872, 183. 
Aoanihylis  vauxii,  Bp.,  Consp.  i,  1850,  64 ;  Coraptes  Rend.  1854,  600.— Cass.,  IlL  1855, 

250.— Newb.,  p.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi,  1857,  78. 
Chcetura  {palagica  var.  T)  vauxi,  B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  435. 

^a&.— Pacific  Coast,  United  States,  south  to  Guatemala. 

Nephcecetes  NIGER  var.  BOREALis  (Kmn,\  Coues. 

a.  niger. 

Eirundo  nigra,  Gm  ,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  1025.— Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  577  (Antilles; 

based  on  if.  apos  dominicensiSy  Briss.,  ii,  514,  pi.  46,  f.  3). 
Cypselus  nigtr,  GossE,  B.  Jam.  1847,  63 ;  111.  pL  10.— JLawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  vi,  1858, 

268  (Cuba). 
Cypseloides  niger,  Scl.,  P.  Z.  S.  1865,  615. 
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b.  horedlis. 


Cypeelus  Ixn-edUs,  Kekn.,  Pr.  Phiia.  Acad,  ix,  1857,  202. 

Cifpaelotdes  hwealis,  ScL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1865,  615. 

Nephoccetes  niger,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1W»8, 142.— Elliot,  B.  N.  A.  i,  pi.  20.— Coop.,  Orn.  Cal.  i, 

1870,  349.— SuMiCH.,  Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  i,  1869,  56:^  (Vera  Cruz). 
NepkoBceles  niger  var.  horealiSj  CouES,  Key,  1872, 183. 
NephCBcetes  niger,  B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  429,  pi.  45,  f.  4. 

JJafr.— The  typical  fonn  in  Cuba  and  Jamaica.  Var.  horealis  from  the  Pacific  coast, 
United  States;  south  into  Mexico. 

Family  TROCHILIDiE :  Hummingbirds. 

The  Hummers  constitute  a  very  large  family  of  very  small  birds,  and  form  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  groups  in  ornithology.  Sharply  distinguished  from  all  other 
birds,  no  less  by  their  general  appearance  than  by  their  technical  characters,  they  are 
recognizable  at  a  glnnce  by  the  casual  observer,  and  eiome  representatives  are  familiar 
objects  to  all,  from  the  vast  numbers  that  are  set  up  all  over  the  civilized  world  merely 
for  ornamental  purposes,  and  the  gratification  of  the  curious.  They  compete  with 
Ostrich  and  Bird  of  Paradise  plumes.  Rooster's  hackles,  GulFs  breasts,  and  other  mis- 
cellaneous objects  of  natural  history  in  the  decoration  of  woman's  head-apparel ;  and 
are  prominent  features  of  bird-stuffer's  show-cases.  Beautiful  even  under  such  condi- 
tions, in  the  more  favorable  circumstances  of  their  native  haunts  they  are  the  most 
lovely  of  the  feathered  denizens  of  the  air,  gorgeous  in  color,  exquisite  in  form,  won- 
derful in  action. 

Notwithstanding  the  ease  with  which  these  birds  as  a  group  may  be  known,  some 
technical  comments  will  not  be  out  of  place  here.  With  ordinal  characters  of  Picarice, 
they  associate  a  medium  to  extremely  long  and  very  slender,  subulate  or  even  acicnlar 
bill,  usually  straight  and  acute,  with  inflected  tomia,  serrate  or  not,  and  short  unbristled 
gape.  In  some  remarkable  species,  as  the  Dodmastea  erislferns,  the  bill  is  actually  longer 
than  all  the  rest  of  the  bird,  a  thing  not  elsewhere  known  among  birds  ;  and  in  general, 
it  is  longer  than  the  head.  The  tongue  is  peculiar ;  it  resembles  that  of  the  Wood- 
peckers, in  its  length  and  lumbriciform  slendemess,  as  well  as  its  susceptibility  of 
being  protruded  to  ^reat  distance  by  means  of  its  posterior  prolonged  "  horns,"  that 
curve  around,  the  skuU  ;  but  in  structure  jt  is  double-barrelled,  consisting  of  two 
thready  tubes,  an  arrangement  which,  in  connection  with  the  tube-like  sloping  of  the 
mouth,  facilitates  the  extraction  of  hpney  from  the  nectaries  of  flowers,  by  a  peculiar 
process  that  may  be  true  voluntary  suction,  or  a  sort  of  capillary  attraction,  or  partly 
both. 

The  wings  are  remarkable  in  several  respects.  In  general,  they  are  thin,  sharp,  and 
pointed,  with  lone,  stiff",  curved  primaries,  rapidly  gradnaterl,and  short  secondaries, 
resulting  in  the  shape  especially  to  be  called  falcate.  They  have  but  six  remiges,  in 
addition  to  the  ten  primaries.  The  upper  arm-bone  is  extraordinarily  short ;  perhaps 
representing  the  extreme  of  this  condition  among  birds.  The  breast^bone  is  very  large, 
and  has  an  enormous  keel ;  this  is  in  relation  to  tbe  immensely  developed  pectoral  mus- 
cles that  move  the  wing.  The  whole  conformation  illustrates  perfectly  a  well-known 
Jaw,  yet  one  not  often  mentioned,  respecting  the  movements  of  the  wing  of  a  bird,  viz., 
that  the  nearer  to  the  body  the  longest  quill-feather  is,  the  more  rapidly  is  the  wing 
moved.  We  will  assume,  for  example,  what  is  very  near  the  truth,  that  a  Humming- 
bird and  an  Albatross  have  about  the  same  relative  length  of  wing  in  the  "hand"  or 
pinion  portion  that  bears  the  ten  primaries,  and  the  same  relative  length  of  these 
qnills.  In  the  Albatross,  this  portion  of  the  wing  is  widely  separated  from  the  body 
by  the  length  of  the  humerus  and  fore-arm ;  in  the  former,  the  reverse  extreme  exists; 
and  we  see  the  result  in  the  long,  measured  sweep  of  the  ocean-bird's  wing  and  the 
rapid  strokes  of  the  other's.  This  is  in  strict  accordance  with  a  mechanical  law 
respecting  the  ratio  between  time  of  motion  and  distance  traversed.  Given,  say,  a 
Hummer's  wing  two  inches  from  flexure  to  tip  of  first  primary,  and  one  inch  from 
flexure  to  shoulder-joint :  this  would  make  tbe  point  of  the  wing  describe  an  arc  of  a 
circle  with  a  radius  of  three  inches;  and  a  certain  amount  of 'muscular  "contraction 
effects  this  in  a  certain  time.  Now,  lengthen  fore-arm  and  upper-ann  till  tbev  are 
each  about  two  inches  long,  which  would  be  somethin|2[  like  the  relative  lengths  in  an 
Albatross*  wing ;  this  would  make  tbe  point  of  the  wing  move  in  the  arc  of  a  circle 
with  a  radius  of  six  inches.  Now,  the  muscular  force  remaining  the  same,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  point  of  the  wing  could  not  move  through  this  much  larger  arc  in  the 
banie  time ;  i.  e.,  the  wing-strokes  would  be  necessarily  slower.  It  is  interesting  to 
observe  how,  in  some  otner  birds,  a  similar  result  is  brought  about  by  different  means. 
In  a  Partridge,  for  instance,  without  special  shortening  of  upper-arm  or  fore-arm,  the 
longest  quill-feather  is  brought  nearer  the  body  by  the  rouncLaess  of  the  wing,  that  is. 
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the  successive  shortening  of  several  outer  primaries ;  and  this  bird,  as  is  well  known, 
makes  correspoudiugJy  more  rapid  wing-beats  and  vigorous,  whirring  flight.  In  the 
Humming-bird  the  quickness  ot'  the  wing-vibration  reaches  the  maximum ;  so  rapid  is 
it  that  the  eye  cannot  follow  the  strokes,  but  merely  perceives  a  iilm  on  each  side  of 
the  body.  The  flight  of  the  bird  is  also  the  most  rapid ;  frequently  the  eye  cannoc 
follow  the  bird  itself.  It  is  almost  needless  to  add,  that  the  peculiar  sound,  from  which 
the  family  takes  its  English  name,  is  not  vocal,  but  produced  by  the  wings,  just  as  it 
is  in  the  cases  of  so  many  insects. 

The  tail  is  moderate,  in  most  Hummers,  but  is  too  various  in  size  and  shape  to  be 
concisely  characterized  here.  It  sometimes  greatly  exceeds  the  length  of  the  body. 
None  of  our  represeutatives  have  any  special  developments  of  this  member.  It  always 
has  ten  rectrices.  The  feet  are  small  and  short,  and  usually  naked,  though  clothed  in 
some;  the  toes  normal;  the  claws  rather  large,  relatively,  and  sharp.  The  feet  are 
scarcely  used  for  progression;  the  birds  take  to  their  wings  for  the  briefest  locomo- 
tion. 

The  birds  are  noted  for  their  gorgeous  coloring,  due  in  most  part,  and  in  the  vast 
majority  of  instances,  to  the  iridescent  glitter  of  their  plumap:e;  the  metallic  sheen  is 
specially  noticeable  upon  the  throat,  forming  the  characteristic  gorget  of  the  male  sex. 
This  is  commonly  wanting  in  the  female,  and  she  is  also  duller,  usually,  and  otherwise 
so  different  in  color  as  to  be  frequently  mistaken  for  a  diiferent  species.  The  sexual 
difference  is  sometimes  so  great,  and  affects  such  changes  in  size  and  shape  of  parts, 
that  even  genera  have  been  framed  upon  it,  or  the  sexes  of  the  sietme  species  referred 
to  different  genera.  Various  greens,  particularly  of  the  golden  series,  are  among  the 
commonest  body -colors ;  purples  and  violet-blacks  oftenest  tint  the  wings  and  tail; 
the  brilliant  gorget  changes  hue  in  different  lightSi  and  here  only,  among  birds,  the 
rainbow  finds  adequate  material  expression.*  The  crown  is  sometimes  as  brilliant  as 
the  throat.  Velvety-black  and  snowy-white  occur.  A  part  of  the  species  are  crested ; 
others  have  t^he  gorget  prolonged  into  a  ruff;  many  have  white,  cottony  tufts  upon  the 
flanks. 

The  general  interest  that  attaches  to  the  Hummers  causes  them  to  be  eagerly  sought 
after,  and  one  good  result  of  their  search,  to  offset  the  lamentable  wanton  destruction 
of  the  beautiful  little  creatures  for  mercenary  ends,  has  been  the  unparalleled  advance 
of  our  knowledge  of  the  species  within  comparatively  few  years.  Now,  we  know  at 
least  three  hundred  species,  apparently  valid,  aside  from  the  unnumbered  nominal 
ones  that  have  been  introduced  into  the  system.  The  family  is  confined  to  America, 
and  has  its  centre  of  abundance  in  the  tropical  parts  of  8outh  America,  especially  New 
Granada,  although  some  representatives  are  &uud  from  Alaska  to  Patagonia,  and 
others  live  on  snowy  Andean  peaks.  The  species  have  t^een  almost  endlessly  subdi- 
vided into  subfamilies  and  genera ;  but,  while  the  latter  are  undeniably  many,  perhaps 
but  two  of  the  former  may  be  recognized  with  certainty  and  entire  propriety.  One  of 
these,  PhaethomithincBf  embraces  only  about  a  tenth  of  the  family,  and  is  composed  of 
the  duller-colored  species,  especially  inhabitants  of  the  dense  forests  of  the  Amazon. 
The  other,  Trochilincdf  comprehends  the  great  variety,  and  is  the  only^one  represented 
in  North  America,  at  least  with  the  limitation  of  PhaethomithiniB  just  aMnded  to.  The 
localization  of  many  species  is  a  singular  fact  in  the  history  of  the  family ;  not  a  few 
are  strictly  confined.,  so  far  as  is  now  known,  to  particular  valleys  or  particular  mount- 
ain peaks,  only  a  few  miles  in  area.  Others  however,  are  widely  dispersed,  as  our 
Ruby -throat  and  the  western  Rufous-backed  Hummer,  which  reaches  from  Alaska  into 
Mexico.  Few  of  the  genera  now  usually  adopted  have  many  species ;  quite  often  but 
a  single  one. 

There  has  been  much  conflict  of  opinion  concerning  the  food  of  these  birds.  From 
their  hovering  so  constantly  about  nowers,  it  was  for  a  long  time  believed  that  they 
were  nourished  solely  upon  the  sweets  extracted  from  the  nectaries.  Then  insecte 
were  found  in  their  stomachs,  and  opinion  veered  to  the  opposite  extreme.  But  doubt- 
less both  views  are  correct;  we  know  that  the  birds  are  extensively  insect-eaters,  and 
the  few  that  have  been  preserved  alive  in  confinement  have  been  easily  fed  upon  syrup 
or  sugar  and  water.  Besides  being  the  most  active  of  birds,  they  are  spinted,  even 
irasciule,  and  at  times  extremely  pugnacious ;  the  males  have  fierce  encounters  in  airy 
tournament.  They  are  not  properly  gregarious,  though  so  many  often  collect  at 
favorite  feeding-grounds.  They  build  exquisite  nests,  sometimes  pensile,  but  ordi- 
narily saddled  upon  a  small  bough  or  in  a  crotch,  tastefully  adom^  outside,  and  at 
the  same  time  effectively  concealeid,  by  being  stuccoed  over  with  bits  of  moss  or  lichen ; 
within,  they  are  warmly  lined  with  the  most  delicate  silky,  cottony,  or  downy  vege- 
table substances.  They  never  lay  .more  than  two  eggs,  which  are  white ;  and  the 
period  of  incubation  is  stated  to  be  twelve  or  fourteen  &js, 

Wilson  knew  but  one  North  American  Humming-bird,  and  Audubon  only  two  or 

*  It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  under  certain  conditions  the  plumage  of  our 
dullest  birds  will  show  rainbow-colors.  A  Sparrow's  wing,  for  Instance,  held  up  to  a 
strong  light,  and  half-spread,  will  give  the  spectrum,  by  decomposition  of  the  solar  ray 
in  passing  through  the  fine  barbules  and  barbicels,  like  that  seen  upon  a  soap-bubble. 
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three  more.  In  1858,  Prof.  Baird  nearly  doubled  the  number,  including  seven  in  his 
work.  In  1872, 1  was  enabled  to  recognize  eleven  species  in  the  "  Key  " ;  one  of  those, 
however,  was  purely  adventitious.  Since  this  time,  a  large  and  beautiful  species  (Eu- 
genes fulgens)  has  been  discovered  by  Mr.  Henshaw  to  occur  over  our  Mexican  border, 
where,  doubtless,  additional  species  will  eventually  be  found. 

TROCHILUS  COLUBRIS,  Linn. 
Baby. throated  Hommliigblrd. 

TrooMlus  coluhtis,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  191.— Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  i,  1790, 312.— Vikill., 
Enc.  569;  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  i,  pis.  31,32;  Ois.  Dor.  i.  66,  69,  70,  pis.  31,  32,  33 
("i^ttW*").— WiLS.,  Am.  Om.  ii,  1810,  26,  pi.  10,  flgs.  3,  4.— Jard.,  Huram.  i, 
85,  pi.  5.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  98;  Comp.  List,  1838, 10 ;  Consp.  i,  1850,  81.— Sw.  & 
Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  323.— Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1832,  588.— Aud.,  Om.  Biog.  i, 
1832,  248 ;  v,  1839,  544  ;  pi.  47 ;  Syn.  1839,  170 ;  B.  Am.  iv,  1842,  190,  pi.  253.— 
GiR.,  B.  L.  i.  1844,  169.— Gould,  Monog.  iii,  pi.  131 ;  Introd.  86.— Maxim.,  J.  f. 
O.  vi,  1858,  104.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  131.— Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  iv,  1856,  98  (Cuba) ; 
Mus.  Hein.  iii,  1860, 57.— Scl.,  P.  Z.  S.  1856,  287  (Cordova) ;  1859,  367.— 8cl.  & 
Salv.,  Ibis,  i,  1859,  129  (Guatemala).— Salv.,  Ibis,  1860,  266.— Salv.,  P.  Z.  S. 
1870,  208  (Veragua).— Dress.,  Ibis,  1865,  470  (Texas).— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873, 
3.— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871,  :«)1 :  iii,  1872, 180.— Coues,  Key,  1872, 184.— 
B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  448,  pi.  47,  f.  2. 

MellisugacolubriSj  Steph.,  Shaw's  Gen.  ZooL  xiv,  247.— Gray,  Gren.  of  B.  i,  113.— Woodh., 
Sitgr.  Rep.  1853,  65. 

Omismyia  colubriSy  Less.,  Troch.  1,  pi.  1 ;  Ois.  Mou.  151,  pi.  48.— Dev.,  R.  M.  Z.  1852,  p.—. 

Cynanthus  colubriSt  Jard.,  Humm.  li,  143. 

Trochilus  aureigaaterj  Lawr.,  (fide  Bd.), 

Hab.— North.  America,  east,  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  North  to  57°,  at  least.  South 
to  Brazil.    Cuba.    Winters  in  Florida  (f ) 

No  Hummers  appear  to  have  been  observed  by  Dr.  Hayden ;  but  two 
certaiuly  iuhabit  the  Missouri  region,  while  a  third  (8.  rufus)^  if  not 
al  so  a  fourth  (Stellula  calliope),  may  occur.  The  present  species  is  of 
common  occurrence  in  Kansas,  has  been  taken  in  the  Saskatchewan 
region,  and  ranges  also  over  the  intermediate  ground.  I  found  it  quite 
common  and  breeding,  at  Pembina,  in  June. 

SELASPHOEUS  PLATTOERCUS,  (Sw.)  Bp. 
Broad-tailed  Hammlngblrd. 

Trochilus  platycercWf  Sw.,  Syn.  Mex.  B.  in  Philos.  Maic.  i,  1827,  441. 

Selasphortis  platjfcercus,  Bp.,  Consp.  i,  1850, 82.— G0UI.D,  Monog.  iii,  1852,  pi.  140 ;  Introd. 
89.— Scl.,  P.  Z.  S.  185G,  288  (Cordova) ;  1858,  297.— ScL.  &  Salv.,  Ibis,  i,  1859, 
129  (Guatemala).— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 135,  922.— Bd.,  U.  8.  &  Mex.  B.  Surv.  ii, 
1859,  pt.  ii,  6,  pi.  5,  f.  1,  2.— Cab.,  Mus.  Hein.  iii,  1860,  56.~Coop.,  Pr.  Cal. 
Acad.  1861,  68;  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  357.— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872, 180  (Colo- 
rado, Wyoming,  and  Utah).— Hold.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soo.  1872,  206  (WyominK)  — 
C0UE8,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  57  (Arizona),  and  Key,  1872, 185.— B.  B.  &  R., 
N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  4ei  pi.  47,  f.  5. 

Mellisuga  platpceroa.QRAY,  Gren.  of  B.  i,  113. 

Omismyia  tricolor,  Less.,  Colibris,  125,  pi.  14  (BrazU);  Troch.  1831, 156,  pi.  60  (Mex- 
ico).—Jard.,  Nat.  Libr.  ii,  77,  pi.  13. 

Cynanthus  tricolor,  Jard.,  Humm.  ii,  144. 

Ornismyia  montana,  Less.,  Troch.  1831, 161,  pit.  63,  64  (young). 

Trochilus  montanus,  Jard.,  Humm.  ii,  67. 

JTa&.— Bocky  Mountains  and  Sierra  Nevada  to  the  Black  Hills.    Texas.    South  into 
Mexico. 
Not  obtained  by  the  Expeditions. 

This  species,  one  of  the  several  ascertained  of  late  years  to  inhabit 
the  United  States,  long  after  its  original  description  as  a  bird  of  Mex- 
ico, was  first  entered  in  our  fanna  by  Prof.  Baird,  upon  specimens  taken 
at  El  Paso,  Texas,  bv  Mr.  J.  H.  Clark.    Its  range  was  almost  simulta* 
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Tieously  ascertained  to  extend  tbrough  New  Mexico,  wliere  Dr.  W.  W. 
Anderson  obtained  it,  at  Canton  Bargwyn,  to  Fort  Bridger,  then  Utah, 
now  in  the  new  Territory  of  Wyoming,  where  Mr.  C.  Drexler  secured 
examples.  In  June,  1864,  I  fonnd  it  on  the  very  summit  of  the  Kocky 
Mountains  of  New  Mexico,  at  Whipple's  Pass.  It  appeared  to  be  quite 
common;  many  were  seen  feeding  among  the  wild  roses  then  in  full 
bloom,  and  excellent  examples  were  procured.  I  did  not  recognize  it  at 
Fort  Whipple,  where  the  other  species  of  the*  genus,  8.  rufusy  was  num- 
erous through  the  summer.  Dr.  Cooper  found  it  at  Lake  Tahoe,  at  an 
altitude  of  6,000  feet,  where  it  was  breeding,  his  specimens  being  young 
He  records  his  anticipation  of  its  extension  northward  to  the  Blue 
Mountains,  near  Snake  River,  in  Oregon.  Mr.  Allen  found  it  common 
at  Ogden,  Utah,  in  September,  at  Cheyenne,  Wyoming,  and  also  in 
Park  County,  Colorado,  whei-e  he  saw  it  repeatedly  among  the  flowers 
growing  far  above  the  timber-line  of  Mount  Lincoln,  as  more  fully 
stated  in  the  following  memorandum  he  obligingly  gave  me : 

*'  The  Broad-tailed  Hummer  was  common  from  Cheyenne  southward 
along  the  base  of  the  mountains  to  Colorado  City,  and  thro^ighout  the 
mountains  was  everywhere  abundant,  even  to  above  the  timber-line. 
Its  flight  is  exceedingly  swift,  and  characterized  by  a  sharp  whistling 
sound ;  but  in  all  other  i-espects  it  might  be  readily  mistaken  for  the 
common  Ruby-throat  of  the  East.  Its  nest  was  not  discovered,  but 
hardly  a  day  passed  without  a  considerable  number  of  the  birds  being 
observed,  often  several  individuals  being  in  sight  at  once.  The  great 
abundance  of  flowers  throughout  the  mountain  valleys,  and  which  here 
and  there  also  nearly  cover  the  ground,  even  far  above  the  limit  of  trees 
on  the  Snowy  Range,  renders  this  mountain  region  highly  favorable  to 
the  existence  of  this  interesting  species,  and  offers  a  ready  explanation 
of  its  abundant  occurrence  here.''  Our  last  record  is  a  note,  by  Mr.  C. 
H.  Holden,  relating  to  his  observations  among  the  Black  Hills : 

"These  little  birds  were  quite  common.  On  one  occasion,  while 
skinning  a  Hawk,  I  threw  a  piece  of  flesh  into  a  small  dead  tree  near 
me.  In  an  instant  three  of  the  birds  were  poised  before  the  meat,  mis- 
taking it,  no  doubt,,  for  some  gaudy  flower.  Bat  one  nest  was  found. 
It  contained  two  young  ones  about  a  week  old.  I  was  struck  by  the 
wisdom  displayed  by  the  birds  in  placing  their  nest.  A  small  tree  had 
fallen  over  che  brook,  which  was  here  eight  feet  wide.  The  nest  was 
placed  on  one  of  the  under  branches  In  such  a  way  that  the  trunk  of 
the  tree  would  effectually  keep  out  the  rain.  The  nest  was  lined  with 
a  species  of  cotton  obtained  in  the  vicinity.^'  Mr.  Trippe  writes  as  fol- 
lows from  Colorado : 

8.  platycei'cus^  Broad-tailed  Hummingbird.  Abundant;  migratory; 
breeds.  The  Broad-tailed  Hummingbird  arrives  in  the  vicinity  of 
Idaho  Springs  about  the  middle  of  May,  and  extends  upward  as  the  sea- 
son advances,  reaching  timber-line  by  the  15th  of  June,  and  during 
summer  roaming  far  above  it.  It  is  very  common,  and  universally  dis- 
tributed, wandering  over  all  the  mountain-sidles  and  throughout  all  the 
valleys;  and  even  penetrating  at  times  the  depths  of  the  forest — in 
short,  wherever  it  can  find  flowers,  it  is  at  home.  The  sound  produced 
by  its  wings  is  very  peculiar,  and  quite  unlike  the  humming  of  the 
Ruby  throat ;  it  is  a  loud,  rattling  noise,  more  lik«  the  shrill  chirrup  of 
a  locust  than  the  buzzing  of  wings.  It  is  an  expert  insect-catcher,  and 
frequently  perches  on  the  dead  limb  of  a  tree,  or  some  tall,  dry  bush, 
whence  it  keeps  a  sharp  lookout  for  passing  insects,  which  it  pursues 
with  lightning-like  rapidity,  and  aftei^  capturing  them  returns  to  the 
same  perch.    At  times  it  utters  a  sharp,  quick  note,  especially  when 
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aDgry  or  alarmed.  It  has  the  habit,  during  early  sammer,  of  mounting 
forty  or  fifty  yards  straight  up  in  the  air,  poising  itself  a  moment  or 
two,  and  then  darting  down  again,  repeating  the  same  manceuvre  sev- 
eral times  in  succession.  Sometimes  a  score  or  more  may  be  seen  dart- 
ing up  and  down  together  in  this  way  for  half  an  hour  or  more. 

This  Hummingbird,  breeds  from  the  plains  up  to  timber-line,  and 
probably  raises  two  broods  each  season,  as  I  have  found  young  birds 
just  hatched,  as  late  as  the  middle  of  August.  Its  nest  is  an  exquisite 
little  affair,  so  cunningly  covered  with  lichens  as  to  look  precisely  like 
the  limb  on  which  it  rests.  One  which  I  found  was  placed  on  a  sway- 
ing bough  directly  over  a  mountain-torrent,  and  within  two  or  three 
feet  of  the  watex.  The  young  are  cared  for  and  fed  by  the  old  birds 
for  some  time  after  they  leave  the  nest  They  disappear  in  September. 
Mrs.  Maxwell,  of  Boulder,  who  has  paid  much  attention  to  the  birds 
of  this  region  for  the  last  few  years,  informs  me  that  she  has  seen  on 
two  or  three  occasions,  a  Hummingbird  with  a  flaming-red  throat  and 
breast,  much  larger  than  the  present  species,  a  straggler  from  Mexico, 
perhaps,  as  yet  undetected  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States  [yery 
possibly  Eugenes  fulgens. — B.  C). 

Family  ALCEDINIDiE :  Kingfishers. 

CERYLE  ALOYOK,  (Linn.)  Boie. 

Belled  Kingfisher. 

Alcedo  alcifm,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766, 180.— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  451.--Lath.,  Ind. 
Orn.  i,  1790,  257  {Ispid^  carolinensia  cristata,  Briss.,  iv,  512 ;  Belted  Kingfisher, 
Gates.,  Car.  i,  pi.  69 ;  Arct.  Zool.  ii,  No.  169 ;  Gen.  Syn.  ii,  637 ;  also,  Martin- 
'  pScheur  de  la  Loaisiane,  P.  £.  715:  Gen.  Syn.  ii,  637,  and  Af.-p.  hupp^  de  St. 
Domingne,  P.  E.  593).— Vieill.,  Euc.  Meth.  283.— Wius.,  Am.  Orn.  iii,  1811, 
59.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  48.— Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831, 339.— Aud.,  Orn.  Biog. 
i,  1831,  394,  pi.  77;  Syn.  1839,  173;  B.  Am.  iv,  205,  pi.  255.— Nutt.,  Man.  i, 
1832,  594.— Gill.,  B.  L.  I.  1844, 172.— Maxim.,  J.  f.  O.  vi,  1858, 102.— Trippe,  Pr. 
Ess.  Inst,  vi,  1871,117. 

Ceryle  ulcyon,  BoiB,  Isis,  1828, 316.— Bp.,  P.  Z.  S.  1837,108;  List,  1838,10;  Consp.  VoL 
Anis.  10;  Cont^p.  Av.  160.— Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  i,  82;  Go88E,  B.  Jam.  1847.81 
(Jamaica).— WooDH.,  Sitgr.  Itep.  1853,  65.— Cass.,  IU.  1855,  254 ;  Cat.  Sale. 
Mus.  Pbila,  4.— Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  iv,  1856,  101  (Cuba) ;  Gundl.,  Rep.  1866,  292 
(Cuba).— Brew.,  N.  A.  Ora  1857, 110,  pi.  4,  f.  52  (egg).— Newb.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep. 
Ti,  1857,79.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  158.— Hberm.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  1859,  pt.  vi, 
57.— Moore,  P.  Z.  S.  1859,  53  (Honduras).— Newt.,  Ibis,  i.  lSr^9,  C7  (Santa 
Cruz).— SCL.,  Ibi8,i,  1859, 131  (Belize).— TAYLOR,i5id.  ii,  1860, 116  (Honduras).— 
Bry.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  vii,  1859  (Bahamas).— Scl.,  P.  Z.  S.  1857,  233 ;  1859,  2:i6, 
367;  1860,  253  (Orizaba).— Murray,  Edinb.  Pbilos.  Journ.  1860  (Hudson's 
Bay).— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860, 167.— Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad. 
1861,  217  (Labrador).— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  1861,  318  (Now  Granada).— Hayd., 
Rep.  1862,  157.— Cab.,  Journ.  1862,  162  (Costa  Rica).— Dress.,  Ibis,  1865,  471 
(Texas).- Bry.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1866  (Porto  Rico  aud  St.  Domingo).- Coues,  Pr. 
Phila.  Acad.  1866, 59  (Arizona).— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  ix,  1868, 118  (Costa  Rica).— 
SiiND.,  Ofv.  V.  A.  1869, 585  (St.  Bartholomew).- Dall  &  Bann.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad, 
i,  1869,  275  (Alaska).— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  336.— Stev.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.Ter. 
1870,  46:5  (Wyoming).— Allen,  BuU.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871,  300  (Florida) ;  iii,  1872, 
179  (mountams  up  to  9,000  feet).— Aiken,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xv,  1872,  206  (Colo- 
rado).-Trippe,  md.  233  (Iowa).— FiNSCH,  Abh.  Nat.  iii,  1872,  29  (Alaska).— 
Hart.,  Mau.  Br.  Birds,  1872,  124  (Ireland!).— Coues,  Key,  1872, 188.— Snow, 
B.  Kans.,  1873, 3.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874, 392,  pi.  45,  f.  6,— Sharps,  Monog. 
Aloedinidco. 

Itmida  alcyon.  Sw.,  Claasif.  of  Birds,  Ii,  1837, 3.36. 

Megaoeryle  alcyon,  Reich.,  Handbuch,  i,  1851,  25,  pi.  412,  figs.  3108,  3109. 

atreptooeryle  alcyon.  Cab.,  Mus.  Hem.  i,  1859, 151. 

CMorooeryle  alcyon,  Scl.,  Cat.  Am.  Birds,  1862,  264. 

Alcedo  ludovioiam,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  452  (P.  E.  715,  v.  eupr^). 

Alcedo  Jaguacaii.  **  Dumont,  Diet.  Sci.  Nat.  i,  1816, 455." 

Alcedo  guacuy  "  Vieill.,  Nouv.  Diet.  d'Hist.  Nat.  xix,  1818, 406." 
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-Ha&.— Over  the  waters  of  all  North  and  Middle  America,  and  many  of  the  West 
Indian  Islands.  Resident,  or  imperfectly  migratory,  being  in  the  north  forced  away 
by  the  freezing  of  the  waters.  Breeds  nearly  throughout  its  range.  Accidental  in 
Ireland  (in  1845,  Thompson^  B.  Irel.  i,  373). 

Lieutenant  Warren^s  Expedition. — 4657,  Little  Missouri ;  5234,  ToUowstone. 

Later  Expeditions,— ^9649-^,  Colorado ;  60458, 60806-7,  Wyoming. 

Family  CUCULID^:  Cackoos. 

Note. — The  Ground  Cuckoo,  Gcococcyx  californianuSj  is  entered  npon  the  Holden- 
Aiken  List  (Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xv,  1872),  as  a  resident  species;  but  since,  in  the  preparation 
of  two  different  Mss.  for  the  press,  the  editor  neglected  to  preserve  indications  of  locali- 
ties with  desirable  precision,  it  is  uncertain  whether  the  species  should  be  included  in 
the  present  work  or  not.  The  List  covers  ground  partly  in  the  water-shed  of  the 
Missouri,  and  partly  beyond  it,  for  Mr.  Aiken's  observations  extend  as  far  south  as 
Cafion  City,  Colorado.  The  case  is  parallel  with  that  of  Pipilo  f uncus  ("  mesoleucus  "). 
Until  recently,  I  was  unaware  of  the  extension  of  the  Ground  Cuckoo  beyond  the  lati- 
tude of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  excepting  in  the  »Sacramento  Valley,  California,  to 
Fort  Reading  (latitude  40^^) ;  Mr.  Aiken's  record  is  interesting  in  this  regard.  To  this 
may  be  added  the  occurrence  of  the  species  on  the  Arkansas,  near  Fort  Lyons,  as  re- 
corded by  me,  Am.  Nac.  vii,  1873, 751. 

OOOOYZUS  ERYTHROPHTHALMUS,  (Wils.)  Bp. 

Black-billed  Cockoo. 

Cuculus  erythrophihalmus,  Wils.,  Am.  Om.  iv,  1811,  16,  pi.  27,  fig.  2.— Steph.,  Shaw's 
Gen.  Zool.  xiv,  208.— Hart.,  Br.  Birds,  1872,  124  (Ireland). 

Coccyzus  enjthrophthalmusj  Bp.,  Obs.  Wils.  1825,  No.  48;  Svn.  1828,  42;  Consp.  i,  1850, 
111.— AUD.,  Om.  Biog.  i,  1832, 170,  pi.  32;  Syn.  1839,  187  ;  B.  Am.  iv,  1842,300, 
pi.  276.— GiR.,  B.  L.  1. 1844, 183.— Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  ii,  457.— Woodh.,  Sitgr.  Rep. 
1853,  92.— Gloger,  J.  f.  O.  1854,  224.— Leotaud,  Ois.  de  Trin.  352.— SCL.  & 
Salv.,  Ibis,  1800,  276  (Guatemala).— ScL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1859,  252;  1864,  122:  1870, 
168;  Cat.  1862,  323.— COUES,  Key,  1872, 199.— Sxow,  B.  Kaus.  1673,  2.— Lawr., 
Ann.  Lye.  ix,  1868,  128  (Costa  Rica).— Gundl.,  Rep.  F.  N.  i,  1866,  295  (Cuba). 

Piaya  erythrophthalma,  Less.,  Trait6  Om.  1831,  141. 

Erythrophrys  erythropiuhalmus,  Bp.,  Comp.  List,  1838,  40. 

Coccygus  erythrophthalmvs,  Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  1856,  104  (Cuba,  breeds).— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 
77.— Hayd.,  Rep.  1862, 154.— Cab.  6l  Heine,  Mus.  Hein.  iv,  1862,  76.— Lawr,, 
Ann.  Lye.  vii,  1862,  23  (New  Granada).- McIlwr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1866^  83 
(Canada).— Trippe,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  vi,  118  (Minnesota);  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xv,  1872, 
2:53  (Iowa).— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  484,  pi.  48,  f.  5. 

Coccyzus  dominicuSf  Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1832,  556  (not  of  authors). 

-Haft.— North  America  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  (Wyoming,  Trook).  North  to  Labra- 
dor. South  through  Mexico  and  Central  America  to  the  valley  of  the  Amazon.  Cuba, 
rarely ;  no  other  Antillean  record.  Said  to  winter  in  Florida.  Accidental  in  Europe 
(Killead,  Antrim  County,  September  25, 1871 ;  Blake-Knox,  Zool.  1872, 2943  ("amm- 
canus,"  error ;  Clermont,  tWd,  p.  3022) ;  Harting,  Br.  Birds,  1872, 124.— Italy,  Bojlle, 
J.  f.  O.  1858,  457;  Selys-Long.,  Ibis,  1870,  452;  Salvad.,  Fn.  Ital.  Ucc.  1871,  42. 
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Lieutenant  Warren's  Expedition,— 5332,  Fort  Lookout ;  5283,  Moroau  River ;  8079-^1, 
Platte  River ;  8982,  Loup  Fork. 

These  specimens  indicate  the  westernmost  locality  as  yet  on  record 
for  this  species,  which  was  not  previously  known  to  cross  the  central 
plains.  It  is  true  that  Dr.  Newberry  quotes  the  species  for  California, 
but  he  does  so  with  a  double  query;  he  secured  no  specimens,  and  the 
cries  he  heard,  if  those  of  any  Cuckoo,  were  doubtless  of  C.  americanus. 

This  species  is  found  throughout  most  of  Eastern  North  America 
with  C  amerieanus^  and  yet  there  is  a  notable  difference  in  their  distri- 
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bution,  tbe  Black-billed  Cuckoo  being  tbe  more  northerly  bird.  Audu- 
bou  lias  recorded  both  species  from  Labrador,  but  in  rather  vague 
terms,  and  does  not  appear  to  have  actually  taken  any  specimens ;  I 
think  it  safe  to  infer  that  all  the  Cuckoos  he  may  have  seen  there  were 
of  this  species.  In  New  England  the  Black-billed  is  the  more  common 
of  the  two,  and  I  think  that  there  the  Yellow-billed  finds  its  ordinary 
northern  limit;  in  fact,  it  is  extremely  rare  in  many  localities.  This 
relative  distribution  is  susceptible  of  numerous  illustrations.  Thus, 
Mr.  Mcllwrath  gives  the  Black-billed  as  a  common  summer  resident  at 
Hamilton,  Canada  West,  while  of  the  Yellow-billed  he  says  he  never 
saw  but  one  specimen  in  Canada.  Allen  and  Maynard's  testimony  for 
Massachusetts,  though  necessarily  less  pointed,  is  to  the  same  general 
effect.  In  the  Middle  States,  on  the  contrary,  we  find  Dr.  Turnbull 
giving  the  Yellow-billed  as  rather  the  more  common  of  the  two.  At 
Washington,  D.  C,  the  Yellow-billed  is  very  abundant,  especially  in  the 
spring  and  fall,  but  also  breeds  plentifully ;  it  arrives  late  in  April,  and 
remains  through  September.  There  the  Black-billed  is  much  less 
numerous,  even  when  both  are  migrating,  and  breeds  but  sparingly.  In 
his  Kansas  list,  Prof.  Snow  gives  both  species  without  remark,  but 
marks  the  Yellow-billed  only,  as  breeding.  The  latter  appears  to  breed 
everywhere  in  its  United  States  range,  the  former  rarely  south  of  the 
Middle  districts. 

The  habits  of  the  two  species  are  very  similar,  and  the  birds  are  com- 
monly confounded  by  unscientific  observers.  The  notes  of  the  Black- 
billed  are  less  harsh  and  not  so  often  repeated.  The  nesting  is  much  the 
same ;  the  eggs  deeper  green,  smaller  (1.10  by  0.80),  and  less  elliptical. 

I  found  the  Black-billed  Cuckoo  breeding  in  the  Pembina  Mountains, 
forty  miles  west  of  the  Eed  Eiver.  At  date  of  July  12  the  nest  con- 
tained a  single  young  bird,  just  ready  to  fly ;  the  others,  if  any,  having 
already  left  The  nest,  in  this  instance,  was  remarkable  in  position, 
being  placed  in  the  crotch  of  an  oak  bush  less  than  two  feet  from  the 
ground,  in  a  dense  thicket  on  a  hill-side.  There  was  a  large  basement 
of  loosely-interlaced  twigs,  on  which  was  placed  a  matted  platform  with 
scarcely  any  depression,  of  dried  leaves  and  poplar  catkins.  The  young 
one  could  not  quite  fly,  but  scrambled  off  as  1  approached,  and  I  had 
some  little  difficulty  in  catching  it^  during  the  capture,  the  old  bird 
came  about  within  a  few  feet  of  me,  and  answered  the  cries  of  the 
young  with  a  curious  guttural  note.  The  young  has  the  feathers  of  the 
upper  parts  all  edged  with  whitish,  and  a  faint  tawny-gray  shade  on  the 
breast  J  the  bill  and  feet  are  pale-bluish ;  the  iris  is  brown. 

COCCYZUS  AMERICANUS,  (Linn.)  Bp. 
Tellow-billed  Cuekoo. 

Cuculue  dominioensiSj  Briss.,  Cm.  iv,  110,  pi.  9. 

Cuculas  dominicus,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766, 170.— Gm.,  i,  416.— Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  i,  221.— 

(Not  Coccygue  dominicus  of  Nutt.,  or  of  Bp.,  Consp.,  or  of  SCL.,  Cat) 
Coccygm  daminiats,  Bd.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1863, 154. 
Piaya  dominica.  Gray,  Genera  of  Birds,  ii,  457. 
Cuculiis  caroUnenttiSy  Briss.,  Om.  iv,  112  (Coucou  de  la  Carolme,  P.  E.  816).— Wils.,  Am. 

Orn.  iv,  1811, 13,  pi.  28,  f.  1. 
Erythrqphrya  carolinensis,  Sw.,  Classif.  Birds,  ii,  1837,  322. 
Cwmlua  americanttSf  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766, 170.— Gm.,  i,  416.— Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  1, 1790, 

219.— Steph.,  Shaw's  Gen.  Zool.  ix,  93.— Schl.,  Rev.  Crit.  Ois.  Eur.  1844.  51.— 

Hart.,  Man.  Br.  Birds,  1872, 124  (Great  Britain). 
Coocyeus  anuricanuSf  Bp.,  Obs.  Wils.  1825,  No.  47;  Consp.  i,  1850,  111.— Nxjtt.,  Man.  i, 

1832,  551.— AUD.,  Om.  Biog.  i,  1832, 18;  v,  1839,  620;  pi.  2;  Syn.  1839,  187;  B. 
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Am.  iv,  1842, 203,  pL  275.— Gould,  B.  Ear.  pi.  242.— Gray,  Gen.  Birds,  ii,  457.— 
GosSE,  B.  Jam.  279.— Woodh.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853, 92.— Leotaud,  Ois.  Trin.  350.— 
Newt.,  Ibis,  1859,  149.— Scl.,  P.  Z.  S.  1860,  252;  1H64,  120;  1870,  165;  Ibis, 
1860,  43;  Cat.  1862,  322.— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  ix,  1868, 128  (Costa  Rica).— Gray, 
Hand-list,  ii,  1870,  210,  No.  8914.— Gundl.,  Rep.  F.  N.  i,  295  (Cuba).— CouES, 
Key,  1872,  190,  tig.  126. 

Piaya  ameticanat  Less.,  Ti-ait6  Orn.  1831, 142. 

Erythrophrya  americanus,  Bp.,  Comp.  and  Geog.  List,  1838,  40. 

Cureue  americanuSt  Bp.,  Cat.  Metod.  Uco.  Europ.  1842,  50. 

CoccyBtes  amerioanua,  Keys.  &  Blas.,  Wirbelth.  Europ.  1840, 149. 

Coccygus  americanus.  Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  1856, 104 ;  1862,  167 ;  Mus.  Hein.  iv,  1862,  75.— Bd., 
B.  N.  A.  1858,  76.— Hayd.,  Rep.  1862, 155.— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  .371.- Snow, 
B.  Kans.  1873,  2.— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872, 180.— Trippe,  Ft,  Bost.  Soc. 
XV,  1872,  233  (Iowa).— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  li,  1874,  477,  pi.  48,  f.  4  ("3"  err.). 

CocoyeuB  pyrrhopierm,  Vieill.,  Nonv.  Diet.  d'Hist.  Nat.  viii,  270;  Ency.  Met.  iii,  1343. 

Cuculus  dneroaua,  Temm.,  Man.  Orn.  iv,  18:J5,  277. 

Coccyatea  flavirosiria,  Glogeu,  J.  f.  0. 1854,  223. 

Coccyzua  hairdii,  Scl.,  P.  Z.  S.  1864,  120.— Gray,  Handlist,  ii,  1870,  211,  No.  8923.— 
'*  Pklzeln  Om  Bras  273  ^  " 

(T)  Coooyaua  juUmi,  Lawr.,  Pr.  Phil.  Acad.  1863, 106,  Ann.  Lye.  viii,  1864.  42, 99  (Som- 
brero). 

Hob. — Eastern  United  States  and  part  of  the  British  Provinces.  West  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  Also  observed  in  California.  South  through  Mexico  and  various  West 
India  Islands  and  Central  America  into  South  America  as  far  as  Buenos  Ayres.  Acci- 
dental in  Europe.  See  Gould's  &.  SchlegePs  works;  also.  Hart.,  Man.  1872, 124  (five 
British  instances,  with  the  references). 

Lieutenant  Warren^a  Exp€dUion.S980,  8987,  Platte  River;  8983,  8985,  Loup  Fork  of 
Platte :  8986,  Elkhorn  River. 

Confusion  has  arisen  in  the  employ  of  the  name  daminicua  for  different  species.  Nutt- 
all  applied  it  to  our  Black- billed  Cuckoo;  Bonaparte  used  it  for  a  species,  of  which  he 
says  (correctly  or  not)  ^*roatro  nigerrimo;"  Sclater,  for  the  West  Indian  Mangrove 
Cuckoo ;  Baird  apparently  relegated  it  to  the  insular  variety  of  amencanuay  afterwards 
named  bairdii  by  Sclater.  But,  as  Cabanis  and  Heine  determined,  there,  is  no  doubt 
whatever  that  it  is  merely  a  synonym  of  americanua, 

I  am  satisfied  of  the  necessity  of  reducing  the  C.  hairdiiy  Scl.,  to  americanua,  and  the 
same  may  be  found  necessary  with  CjulienL 

Cabanis  and  Heine  have  made  two  species  of  the  rusty* bellied,  yellow-billed  **  Man- 
grove "  Cnokoos ;  it  docs  not  appear,  however,  that  there  is  more  than  one  species,  the 
synonymy  of  which  may  be  arranged  as  in  the  accompanying  foot-note.* 

Having  already  compared  the  North  American  distribution  of  this 
(Species  with  that  of  the  Black-billed,  it  only  remains  to  note  its  Pacific 

*  COCCYZUS  8EN1CULU8,  (Lath,)  FteUl. 

Cucuhia  nUnor,  Gm.,  i,  411  (ex  P.  1.  813.)    (Nomen  ineptum.) 

Coccyzus  minor.  Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  ii,  457 ;  Hand -list,  ii,  1870,  210,  No.  8917. 

Caculua  aeniculua,  Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  i,  219.— Stei>h.,  Gen.  Zool.  ix,  125. 

Coccyzua  aeniculua,  Vikill.,  Ency.  Meth.  1346.— Br.,  Consp.  i,  1850,  111.— SCL.,  Cat.  1862, 

323;  P.  Z.  8.  1864,  121.— Taylor,  Ibis,  1864, 170. 
Coccygua  aeniculua,  Cab.  &  Heine,  Mus.  Hein.  iv,  78. 
Coccygua  helviventria,  Cab.,  Schomb.  Guiana,  iii,  714. 

Hab. — Continental  Tropical  America.   Trinidad ;  Dominica ;  Guadeloupe ;  Martinique. 

C.  SENicuLUS  var.  nssiotes. 

Coccyzua  aeniculua,  Ndtt.  Man.  i,  1832,  558.— AuD..  Om.  Biog.  ii,  1834,  390,  pi.  169;  Syn. 

1839, 188 ;  B.  Am.  iv,  1842, 303,  pi.  277.-  GossE,  B.  Jam.  1847,  281.-Sall6,  P.  Z. 

S.  1857,  234.— Newt.,  Ibis,  1859, 150.— Cass.,  Pr.  PhUa.  Acad.  1860, 377.— Scl., 

P.  Z.  a  1861,  79.— CouES,  Key,  1872, 190. 
Erythrophrya  aeniculua,  Bp.,  Comp.  and  Geog.  List,  1838,  40. 
Fiaya  minor,  Less.,  Traits  Orn.  1831, 141. 
Coccygua  minor.  Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  1856, 104.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  7a— B.  B.  &  E.,  N.  A.  B.  ii, 

X874,  482,  pi.  48,  f.  3  ("  4  '^  err.). 
Coccyzua  dominicua,  (f)Bp.,  Consp.  i,  1850, 112  (gives  black  bill).— Scl.,  Cat  1862,  323 

(not  of  Linna3U8)> 
Coccygua  neaiotea,  Cab.,  Mus.  Hein.  iv,  1862,  78.— Taylor,  Ibis,  1864, 170.— SCL.,  P.  Z.  S. 

1864, 121.— Gray,  Hand-list,  ii,  1870,  210,  No.  8918. 

jSo^.— Greater  Antilles  and  Florida. 
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coast  record.  Early  observers  gave  "  Oregon '^  as  a  locality  which  has 
remained  unchecked  to  date,  and,  in  fact,  it  is  only  recently  that  the 
California  quotations'  have  been  confirmed.  Before,  it  rested  npon 
"hearsay,"  literally,  for  several  persons  who  thought  they  heard  its  cry 
may  have  been  mistaken,  easily  enough.  In  the  first  place,  the  hooting 
of  the  Burrowing  Owl  is  so  similar  to  the  notes  of  the  Rain  Crow,  that 
I  should  have  been  deceived  myself  on  one  occasion  had  I  not  been  fore- 
warned by  my  friend  Cooper ;  and  secondly,  as  this  gentleman  observes, 
the  noise  made  by  the  Spade-footed  Toad  (Scaphiopus)  is  also  very  simi- 
lar. Specimens  have,  however,  been  actually  procured  by  Mr.  F.  Gruber 
in  Napa  Valley. 

The  peculiar  notes  of  this  bird,  sounding  like  the  syllables  Icoo-Jcoo-JcoOj 
indefinitely  repeated,  are  probably  uttered  more  frequently  during  the 
atmospheric  changes  preceding  falling  weather,  and  have  given  rise  to 
the  name  "Rain  Crow,"  by  which  both  our  species  are  universally  known 
to  the  vulgar.  The  Yellow-billed  is  rather  the  noisier  bird  of  the  two, 
and  its  voice  is  more  forcible.  It  is  a  rather  shy  and  unfamiliar  species, 
inhabiting  high,  open  woods,  as  well  as  the  large  shade-trees  of  parks 
and  cities,  and  generally  remains  high  among  the  branches.  When 
dashing  about,  in  active  pursuit  of  the  various  large- winged  insects  that 
form  its  chief  food,  they  are  conspicuous  objects,  the  metallic  olive-gray 
flashing  in  the  sun,  and  the  snowy  under  parts  contrasting  with  verdure. 
But  ordinarily  they  are  hidden  birds,  oftener  heard  than  seen;  they 
pass  from  one  tree  to  another  stealthily,  with  a  rapid,  gliding,  noiseless 
flight,  and  often  rest  motionless  as  statues  for  a  long  time,  especially 
when  crying  out,  or  when  they  have  detected  a  suspicious  object.  They 
court  the  seclusion  of  the  thickest  foliage.  Their  curiosity  is  not  small, 
and  they  may  be  observed  to  frequently  peer  down  with  inquisitive 
looks  through  the  dense  foliage,  trying  to  make  out  some  unusual  object. 
Although  not  parasites,  like  the  European  species,  devoid  of  parental 
instinct,  they  have  their  bad  traits,  being  even  worse  enemies  of  various 
small,  gentle  birds ;  for  they  are  abandoned  thieves,  as  wicked  as  Jays 
in  this  respect,  continually  robbing  birds  of  their  eggs,  and  even,  it  is 
said,  devouring  the  helpless  nestlings. 

The  nidification  is  not  remarkably  peculiar,  the  nest  being  like  that 
of  a  Crow  in  miniature,  composed  artlessly  of  many  small  sticks  and 
some  grass,  rather  loosely  interlaced,  and  forming  a  flattish,  unsubstan- 
tial structure,  usually  saddled  on  a  large  horizontal  branch.  The  eggs 
are  pale  greenish,  rather  broadly  oval,  measuring  about  IJ  inches  long 
by  J  in  breadth.  But  the  oviposition  is  very  unusual.  The  fact  is,  that 
the  bird  begins  to  set  as  soon  as  the  first  egg  is  laid,  and  successively 
deposits  the  rest  at  such  intervals  that  a  nest  may  be  found  with  a  fresh 
egg  in  it,  another  partially  incubated,  a  newly-hatched  bird,  and  one  or 
more  young  more  advanced.  I  have  verified  this  fact  j  but  in  place  of 
my  observations  I  will  give  an  extract  from  Audubon,  which  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired : 

"A  nest,  which  was  placed  near  the  centre  of  a  tree  of  moderate  size, 
was  reached  by  a  sou  of  the  gentleman  on  whose  grounds  we  were.  One 
of  the  old  birds,  which  was  sitting  upon  it,  left  its  situation  only  when 
within  a  few  inches  of  the  climber's  hand,  and  silently  glided  off  to  an- 
other tree  close  by.  Two  young  Cuckoos,  nearly  able  to  fly,  scrambled 
off  from  their  tenement  among  the  branches  of  the  tree,  and  were  caught 
by  us  after  awhile.  The  nest  was  taken,  and  carefully  handed  to  me. 
It  still  contained  three  young  Cuckoos,  all  of  different  sizes,  the  small- 
est apparently  just  hatched,  the  next  in  size  probably  several  days  old, 
while  the  largest,  covered  with  pin-feathers,  would  have  been  able  to 
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leave  the  nest  in  about  a  week.  There  were  also  in  the  nest  two  eggs, 
one  containing  a  chick,  the  other  fresh  or  lately  laid.  The  two  young 
birds  which  escaped  from  the  nest  clung  so  firmly  to  the  branches  with 
their  feet  that  our  attempts  to  dislodge  them  were  of  no  avail,  and  we 
were  obliged  to  reach  them  with  the  hand.  On  now  looking  at  all  these 
young  birds  our  surprise  was  indeed  great,  as  no  two  of  them  were  of 
the  same  size,  which  clearly  showed  that  they  had  been  hatched  at  dif- 
ferent periods ;  and  I  should  suppose  the  largest  to  have  been  fully  three 
weeks  older  than  any  of  the  rest.  Mr.  lihett  assured  us  that  he  had 
observed  the  same  in  another  nest  placed  in  a  tree  within  a  few  paces 
of  his  house,  and  which  he  also  showed  to  us.  He  stated  that  eleven 
young  Cuckoos  had  been  successively  hatched  and  reared  in  it,  by  the 
same  pair  of  old  birds,  in  one  season,  and  that  young  birds  and  eggs 
were  to  be  seen  in  it  at  the  same  time  for  many  weeks  in  succession. 

"On  thinking  since  of  this  strange  fact,  I  have  felt  most  anxious  to 
discover  how  many  eggs  the  Cuckoo  of  Europe  drops  in  one  season.  If 
it,  as  I  suspect,  produces  as  our  bird  does,  not  less  than  eight  or  ten,  or 
what  may  be  called  the  amount  of  two  broods,  in  a  season,  this  circum- 
stance would  connect  the  two  species  in  a  still  more  intimate  manner 
than  theoretical  writers  have  supposed  them  to  be  allied.  And  if  our 
Cow-pen  bird  also  drops  eight  or  ten  eggs  in  a  season,  which  she  proba- 
bly does,  that  number  might  be  considered  the  amount  of  two  broods, 
which  the  Eed-winged  Starling  usually  produces." 

The  Yellow-billed  Cuckoo  is  stated  to  winter  in  Southern  Florida.  It 
is  a  partially  nocturnal  species,  in  so  far  at  least  as  the  fact  of  its  often 
crying  out  in  the  night,  and  being  apparently  in  motion,  may  warrant 
the  statement.  Besides  the  insects  above  ^lentioned  as  its  food,  it  eats 
various  grubs,  even  wood-inhabiting  molluscs,  and  also  plucks  different 
kinds  of  berries  and  other  soft  fruits. 

Family  PICID-^:  Woodpeckers. 

In  all  onr  representatives  of  this  family,  the  nesting  and  eggs  are  so  similar  that  it 
becomes  unnecessary  to  refer  to  the  subject  under  heads  of  cuch  species.  The  birds 
all  lay  in  holes  of  trees,  dug  by  themselves,  depositing  the  eggs— generally  to  the  num- 
ber of  five  or  six,  but  sometimes  more  or  fewer — upon  the  chips  and  dust  at  the  bot- 
tom. The  eggs  are  of  a  more  nearly  globular  shape  than  is  usual  among  birds,  with  a 
shell  of  crystal  smoothness  and  purity,  white,  unmarked.  Almost  the  only  difference 
in  the  eggs  of  the  species  is  in  size,  which  corresponds  in  general  with  that  of  the 
parent,  though,  in  the  cases  of  onr  two  largest  species,  the  size  appears  disproportion- 
ately small.  Thus,  an  eg^  of  H.  pileatus  measures  only  1.25  by  0.9H,  thus  being  not 
much  bigger  than  a  good-sized  Flicker's  egg  (1.16  by  0.88). 

HYLOTOMUS  PILEATUS,  (Linn.)  Bd. 
Pileated  Woodpecker, 

Picus  j^leatuSf  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766, 173  (Picue  niger  maximus  capite  ruhro.  Gates.,  i, 
17;  P.  virginianiia  a^isiaUiSj  Briss.,  iv,  29  j  Pic  noir  huppvde  Lotiisiane,  Buff.,  P. 
E.  718).— Gm.,  i,  1788,  425.--LATH.,  Ind.  i,  1790,  225  — Vieill.,  Ois,  Am.  Sept.  ii, 
1807,  58,  pi.  110. -Wii^.,  Am.  Orn.  iv,  1811,  27,  pi.  29,  f.  2.— Steph.,  Gen.  Zool. 
ix,  158,  pi.  32.— Wagl.,  Syst.  Av.  1827.— Vieill.,  Nouv.  Diet,  xxvi,  84 ;  Ency. 
iii,  1313.— Bp.,  Svn.  1828,  44.— Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  13.  A.  ii,  1831,  304.— Lf^.,  Tr. 
Orn.  1831,  229.— Nu.tt.,  Man.  i,  1832, 567.— AUD.,  Orn.  Biog.  ii,  1834,  74;  v,  1839, 
533;  pi.  Ill ;  B.  Am.  iv,  226,  pi.  257.— Maxim.,  J.  f.  O.  vi,  1858,  352.— Sund., 
Consp.  Av.  Pic.  1866,  8. 

Dryotomus  piteatuSf  Sw.,  Classif.  Birds,  ii,  1837,  308.— Bp.,  Comp.  List,  1838,  39. 

Druocopus  pilcatuSf  Boie.— Bp.,  Consp.  Av.  i,  1850,  132.— ScL.,  Cat.  1862,  3:^2.— Gkay, 
Hand-list,  ii,  1870, 188,  No.  8635. 

Dryopicus  pilcatm,  Bp.,  Not.  Orn.  Delattre,  1854,  85.— Malh.,  Mon.  i,  34,  pi.  11,  figs.  5, 6, 7. 

J)riocpUu9  pilcatuSf  Bp.,  Consp.  Vol.  Zygod.,  Aten.  Ital.  1854,  8. 
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CampepMlus  pileatua,  Beich.,  Hand-bnch  Sp.  Orn.  391,  pi.  647,  fi^jp.  4317,  4318. 
Eylaiomua  pileatuSy  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 107 ;  and  of  most  United  States  writers. 
Eylotomm  pileatus,  Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  396.— Coues,  Key,  1872, 192,  fig.  128.— Snow, 

B.  Kans.  1873,  3.  (rare).— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  550,  pi.  56,  f.  5,  6. 
Ceophlceus  pileatu^,  Cab.,  J.  f.  0.  1862,  176. 
Phfccotxymus  pileatiiSf  Cab.  &  Heine,  Mus.  Hein.  iv,  1863, 102. 
Sab. — ^Timbered  regions  of  North  America  at  large. 

This  large  species  was  not  noticed  by  either  of  the  Expeditions,  and 
is  doubtless  of  rare,  if  more  than  casual,  occurreuce  in  most  parts  of 
the  Missouri  region,  which  is  not  heavily  wooded  enough  to  suit  its 
habits.    It  varies  greatly  in  size  according  to  latitude. 

PICUS  VILLOSUS,  Linn. 
Hairy  Woodpecker. 

a.  villosus.  (Wing-coverts  profusely  white-spotted.) 

a',  majores.  (Korthem  examples,  10  to  11  inches  long.) 

Picas  villo»m,  Forst.,  Phil.  Trans.  Ixii,  1772,  383.— Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  305.— 

Dall  &  Bann-.,  Tt.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  274. 
Picu8  villosus  var.  majorj  Bd.,  B.  N.  A- 1858,  84.— SuND.,  Consp.  Av.  Pic.  1866, 16. 
Picus  villosus  var.  canadensis^  B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  503. 
Picus  levcamclas,  Bodd.,  Tabl.  P.  E.  1783,  pi.  345,  f.  1  (Pic  du  Canada,  Buff.).— Gray, 

Hand-list,  ii,  1870,  185,  No.  a599.— Cass.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1863,  199. 
Dryobates  leucomelas,  Cab.  &  Heine,  Mus.  Hein.  iv,  1863,  67. 
Picus  canadensis,  Gm.,  i,  437  {Picus  varius  canadensis,  Briss.,  Orn.  iv,  45,  No.  16,  pi.  2,  f. 

2,  $  ).— Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  i,  1790,  230.— Steph.,  Gen.  Zool.  ix,  173.— Vikill. 

Nouv.  Diet,  xxvi,  92;  Encv.  iii,  1318.— AuD.,  Om.  Biog.  v,  1839, 188,  pi.  417, 

Syn.  1839, 177;  B.  Am.  iv,  1842,  235;  pi.  258  —Bp.,  Consp.  i,  1850,  137.— Reich.; 

Hand-buck  Sp.  Om.  373,  pi.  638,  figs.  4250,  4251.— Malh.,  Mon.  Pic.  i,  78,  pi, 

Picus  philiipsii,  AuD.,  Om.  Biog.  v,  1839,  186,  pi.  417 ;  Syn.  1839, 177 ;  B.  Am.  iv,  1842, 
238,  pi.  259  (young,  with  yellow  crown).— Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1840,  686.— Malh., 
Mon.  Pic.  i,  84,  pi.  21,  f.  5.— Gray,  Hand-list,  ii,  1870,  185,  No.  8601. 

Picus  phiUpsii,  Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  ii,  435. 

Picus  phihpsi,  Bp..  Consp.  Av.  i,  1850,  138. 

Picus  philippsii,  Reich.,  Hand-bucb  8p.  Om.  364,  pi.  632,  figs.  4204,4205. 

Trickopicus  philipsi,  Bp.,  Consp.  Vol.  Zygod.,  Aten.  Ital.  1854,  8. 

Picus  septentrionaliSj  Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1840,  684  {  =  phillipsii), 

b/  medii.  (Intermediate  examples,  9  to  10  inches  long.) 

Picus  villosus,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  175  (Kalm,  It.  iii,  43 ;  P.  varius  medius  quasi 
villosus,  Gates.,  i,  19 ;  P.  varius  virginianus,  Briss.,  iv,  48 ;  Pic  varie  de  Virginic, 
Buff.,  P.  E.  754).— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  435.— Lath.,  Lid.  Om.  i,  1790,  232 
(England).— Veeill.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  ii,  1807,  64,  pi.  120.— Wils.,  Am.  Orn.  i, 
1808,  150,  pi.  9.— Steph.,  Gen.  Zool.  ix,  171.— Vieiix.,  Nouv.  Diet,  xxvi,  71  j 
Ency.  1305.— Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1832, 575.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828, 46 ;  List,  1838, 39 ;  Consp. 
i,  1850,  137.— AuD.,  Orn.  Biog.  v,  1839, 164,  pi.  416 ;  Syn.  1839, 179 ;  B.  Amer.  iv, 
1842, 244,  pi.  262.— Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  ii,  435.— Reich.,  Hand-buch  Sp.  Orn.  :^4,  pi. 
638,  figs.  4252,  4253,  4254.-Mx\Ln.,  Mon.  Pic.  i,  75,  pi.  21,  f.  1,  2.— Gray,  Hand- 
list, ii,  1870,  184,  No.  8592.— Coues,  Key,  1872,  193.  -Cass.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad. 
1863,  199.— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  3.— Allen,  BaU.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872,  180.— 
FiNSCH,  Abh.  Nat.  iii,  1872,  60  (Alaska).— Hayd.,  Rep.  155.— *Hart.,  Man.  Brit. 
Birds,  1872, 122  (accidental  in  England ;  three  instances). 

Picus  vilhsus  var  medius,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  84.— Sund.,  Consp.  Av.  Pic.  1866, 16. 

Picus  villosus  var.  villosus,  B.  B.  &.  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  503,  pi.  49,  f.  3,  4,  5. 

Tridiopious  villosus,  Bp.,  Consp.  Vol.  Zygod.,  Aten.  Ital.  1854,  8. 

Trichopipo  villosus,  "Cab.  &  Heine,  Mns.  Berol." 

Dryohates  villosus,  C^B.  &,  Heine,  Mus.  Hein.  iv,  1863,  66. 

Picus  leucomelanus,  Wagl.,  Syst.  Av.  1827  (young). — Malh.,  Mon.  Pic.  i,  85. 

Picus  maHincB,  AuD.,  Orn.  Biog.  v,  1839,  81,  pi.  417 ;  Syn.  1839,  178 ;  B.  Am.  iv,  1842, 
240,  pi.  260  ("Canada ;"  but  ascribed  dimensions  not  those  of  the  large  northern 
race;  young).— Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  ii,  435.— Bp.,  Consp.  i,  1850,  im— Reich., 
Hand-buch,  364,  pi.  632,  figs.  4206,  4207. 
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Picua  maHinij  Bp.,  Comp.  List,  1838,  39.— Malh.,  Mon.  Pio.  82,  pi.  22,  f.  1, 2. 
Trichopicus  mariinw,  Bp.,  Consp.  Vol.  Zygod.,  Aten.  Ital.  1854,  8. 
Picua  rubricapillu8y  Nutt.,  Mau.  i,  1840,  &5  (=  martinw). 

c/  minores,  (Soutbem  examples,  8  to  9  inches  long.) 

Picua  audubanij  Swi.,  F.  B.  A.  ii^  1831,  306,  figs.  5,  6,  7,  on  next  page  (Georgia).— Trud., 
Jonrn.  Phila.  Acad,  vii,  1837,  404  (young,  with  yellow  on  crown).— Aud.,  Orn. 
Biog.  V,  1839,  194,  pi.  417;  Svn.  1839,  181 ;  B.  Am.  iv,  1842,  259,  pi.  265.— Bp., 
Coinp.  List,  1838, 39.— Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  ii,  43,5.— Bp.,  Consp.  i,  1850, 138.— Reicu., 
Hand-biich,  363,  pi.  632,  fig.  4203.— Malh.,  Mou.  Pic.  i,  87,  pi.  22,  f.  4. 

Trichopicua  audubonif  Bp.,  Consp.  Vol.  Zygod.,  Aten.  Ital.  1854,  8. 

Ficua  villoaua  var.  minor j  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  85.— Sund.,  Consp.  Av.  Pic.  18o6,  16. 

Picua  villoaua  var.  audubonif  B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  503. 

Picua  villoaua^  Bry.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1859  (Bahamas).— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871,  302 
(Florida). 

Picua  cuvierij  Malh.,  Mon.  Pic.  i,  85,  pi.  22,  f.  3  (young  female). 

b.  harrisii.  (Wing-coverts  scarcely  or  notN^otted.) 
a',  majores. 

Piaua  harruiii,  Aud.,  Orn.  Biog.  v,  1839,  191,  pi.  417;  Byn.  1839,  178;  B.  Am.  iv,  1842, 
242,  pi.  261  (smoky-bellied).— Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  ii,  435.— Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1840, 
627.— Gamb.,  Journ.  Phila.  Acad,  i,  1847,  54.- Bp.,  Consp.  i,  1850, 138.— Reich., 
Hand-buch  Sp.  Orn.  364,  pi.  632.  figs.  4308,  4209.--^Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 87.— Lord, 
Pr.  Arty.  Inst,  iv.  111.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860,  159.— Stkv., 
U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1870,  463.— Mbrr.,  ibid,  1872,  693.— Malh.,  Mon.  Pic.  i, 
73,  pi.  20,  f.  1,  2,  3.— Sund.,  Consp.  Av.  Pic.  1866, 17. 

JHchopicua  narriaiiy  Bp.,  Consp.  Vol.  Zygod.,  Aten.  Ital.  1854,  8. 

JHchopipo  hairiaiif  Cab.,  "Mus.  Berol." 

Dryohatea  harriaiiy  Cab.  &  Heii^e,  Mus.  Hein.  iv,  68. 

b'.  mediu 

Picua  harriaiu  Kenn.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  1859,  pt.  iv,  21.— Heerm.,  ibid.  pt.  vi,  57.— Coues, 
Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  52.— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  375.— Aiken,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc. 
1872,  206. 

Picua  villoaua  var.  harriaiif  Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872, 180.— CouKS,  Key,  1872, 194.— 
B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  507. 

Picua  hploaeopuaf  Gray,  Hand-list,  ii,  1870, 185,  No.  8604. 

Dryobaica  hyloacopua.  Cab.  &  Heine,  Mus.  Hein.  iv,  1863,  69. 

c^  minores. 

Picua  jardineij  Malh.,  R.  Z.  1845,  374;  Mon.  Pic.  i,  103,  pi.  25,  f.  4,  5.— Gray,  Gen.  of  B. 
iii,  App.  p.  21 ;  Hand-list,  ii,  1870,  186,  No.  8614.— Bp.,  Consp.  i,  1850,  137.— Scl., 
P.  Z.  8.  1856,  308;  1857,  214;  1859,  367,  388;  Cat.  1862,  334  (Xalapa).— SCL.  & 
Salv.,  Ibis,  1859,  136.— Cass.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1863,  200.— Sund.,  Consp.  Av. 
Pic.  1866, 17. 

Phrenopicua  jardiniif  Bp.,  Consp.  Vol.  Zygod.,  Aten.  Ital.  1854,  8. 

Tnchoptpo  jardini,  Cab.  &  Heine,  "  Mus.  Berol." 

Dryobaica  Jardinei,  Cab.  &  Heine,  Mus.  Hein.  iv,  1863,  69, 

Picua  karriaii,  Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  1862, 175. 

^Picua  incamatua.  Light.,"  "Mus.  Berol."  {fide Cab.  =  "inomatua,"  error,  Bp.). 

Bab. — ^The  entire  wooded  portions  of  North  America — the  typical  form  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  reaching  the  Pacific,  however,  in  Alaska.  Var.  harna'!i  from  the 
Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Pacific.  Each  variety  grading  in  size  according  to  latitude. 
<£ugland). 

Liat  ofapecimena  (var.  harriaii). 


19179 

.250 

Deer  Creek 

$ 

Jan.  4,  1860 

F.V.Hayden. 

Lieutenant  Warren'a  JExp€diti(yn,^4638j  Sioux  River;  5226,  Powder  River;  5227-28, 
Fort  Lookout.    (Typical  mlloaua). 

Later  Exjyeditlona.-'-GO'SeO,  60802-3,  Wyoming;  62260,  Idaho  (var.  hurriaiiy 

The  very  interesting  parallel  relations  subsisting  between  different  forms  of  this 
species,  as  sketched  in  the  foregoing  synonymy,  may  be  properly  amplified. 

We  have  first  to  note  that  typical  villoaua,  of  the  Eastern  United  States,  exhibits  a 
profusion  of  white  spots  on  the  wings,  usually  in  six  or  seven  pairs  on  the  primaiies, 
with  several  pairs  on  all  the  secondaries,  and  one  or  more  such  spots  on  each  of  the 
wing-coverts.    In  the  other  extreme,  typical  harriaii,  there  are  fewer  pairs  (five  or 
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six)  on  the  primaries,  and  none  on  the  inner  eecondaries  and  wing-coverts.  The  change 
begins  in  birds  from  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  is  effected  by  im- 
perceptible degrees.  Laying  a  few  scores  of  specimens  side  by  side,  in  linear  series 
representing  the  change  in  longitade,  one  may  see  the  spots  disappear  one  by  one,  or 
by  pairs,  proving  the  complete  int«rgradation  of  the  two  forms.  This  has  been  known 
to  several  ornithologists  for  some  years,  and  hint-s  to  this  effect  have  repeatedly  been 
given ;  but,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  it  was  not  formally  recognized,  by  reduction  of  harrimi 
to  a  variety,  until  this  was  done  slmultiineously  by  Mr.  Allen  and  rayself. 

We  will  next  observe  that  the  original  of  Picua  harrvfiiy  from  the  Columbia  River, 
has  the  under  parts  of  a  peculiar  smoky-gray  tinge,  with  also  more  or  less  evident  thin 
black  stripes  along  the  sides.  This  appears  chiefly  in  specimens  from  Oregon  and 
Washington  Territories,  and  I  think  is  something  more  than  mechanical  soiling  of  the 
feathers  with  carbonaceous  matter  from  the  trees,  although  this  agent  undoubtedly 
sometimes  efl^ects  a  like  result.  All  my  New  Mexican  and  Arizonian  specimens  are  as 
pure  white  below  as  in  the  eastern  variety,  and  usually  lack  all  traces  of  stripes  along 
the  sides. 

Resting  upon  these  facts  respecting  the  distinctions  between  the  eastern  and  western 
form,  we  will  take  np  the  remarkable  variation  in  size  that  both  exhibit  in  a  perfectly 
parallel  manner.  Specimens  of  typical  villosus  occur  ran^ngfrom  8  to  11  inches  long ; 
and  this  diiference  is  found  to  depend  upon  latitude,  size  increasing  pari  passu  with 
heightening  of  latitude,  by  insensible  degrees.  But  there  is  nothing  exceptional 
about  this;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  merely  a  strong  illustration  of  the  pievailiog  rule 
with  widely-distributed  birds,  the  individuals  of  which  are  stationary  or  nearly  so. 
With  the  maximum  size  of  the  northern  birds  there  is  associated  an  increase  of  white- 
ness, also  in  conformity  with  a  general  mle.  These  two  particulars,  size  and  hoariness, 
give  the  bird  a  peculiar  aspect,  so  readily  distinguishable  that  the  Picus  "  leticomelas" 
or  "  canadensis  "  has  passed  for  a  species  with  many  writers.  But  I  see  no  necessity  of 
recognizing  it  by  even  varietal  name;  if  we  did,  we  should  also,  to  be  consistent,  sep- 
arate the  HyJotomus  pileaius  into  races  founded  on  size,  the  variation  being  fully  as 
great  in  this  case.  The  smaller  size  of  the  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States'  villosus  is 
recognizable,  on  an  average,  but  is  not  so  strongly  marked;  in  coloratibn  they  are  iire- 
cisely  the  same  as  the  ordinary  bird  of  the  Middle  States. 

In  the  West,  the  boreal  extension  of  var.  harrisii  is  cut  oflF  by  the  topography  of  that 
region,  the  westward  trend  of  the  mountains  bringing  the  eastern  zoological  province 
to  the  very  Pacific,  and  giving  us  var.  villoaus  instead  of  harrisii.  Consequently,  typical 
var.  harrisii  is  itself  the  largest  form.  It  about  equals  ordinary  villosus  of  the  Middle 
States.  The  New  Mexican  and  Southern  Califomian  specimens  are  slightly  smaller 
than  those  of  Washington  Territory,  but  not  notably  so,  the  chief  distinction  being 
the  color  of  the  under  parts,  as  already  noted  (hyloscopusy  Cdbanis),  But  the  Mexican 
extension  of  the  species,  as  well  as  I  can  judge  by  descriptions,  is  strongly  marked  by 
its,  small  size,  being  quite  as  much  under  the  average  as  P.  **  leiicomelus"  is  over  the 
average.  This  is  the  P.  jardinci  of  authors.  The  parallelism  is  thus  seen  to  be  com- 
plete; in  the  east,  a  series  with  a  marked  northern  maximum  of  size  and  less  con- 
spicuous minimum ;  in  the  west,  a  marked  southern  minimum  and  less  conspicuous 
northern  maximum ;  in  both  cases,  the  variation  directly  and  precisely  according  to 
latitude;  while  the  int«rgradation  of  the  two  according  to  longitude  is  perfect. 

It  is  too  late  to  say  much  about  the  various  nominal  species  established  upon  con- 
ditions of  immaturity;  they  have  already  been  satisfactorily  disposed  of.  But. 
although  so  admirable  and  long-experienced  a  field-naturalist  as  Audubon  might  well 
be  excused  for  proposing  harrisii  and  gairdneriy  at  a  time  when  climatic  variation  had 
no  place  in  the  conceptions  of  naturalists,  it  is  incomprehensible  that,  alter  yetirs  of 
study  in  the  field,  and  shooting  perhaps  hundreds  of  Hairy  Woodpeckers,  he  should 
never  have  found  out  that  the  young  males  have  more  or  less  of  the  vertex  red  or  yel- 
low, instead  of  an  occipital  crescent  of  scarlet.  This  crown-patch  is  sometimes  per- 
fectly square,  and  bright  yellow,  almost  exactly  as  in  Picoides;  but  it  is  oftener  dif- 
fuse,'of  a  btonzy  or  coppery  hue,  mixed  with  white,  &c.  P.  **phillipsii"  is  the  young 
of  the  northern  race ;  P.  "  martinw-*  may  be  so  too,  being  from  Canada,  but  the  ascribed 
dimensions  ("  length,  9^")  are  those  of  ordinary  villosus,  to  which  it  may  be  as  well  to 
relegate  it.  "  Septentrionalis"  and  *^  ruhrioapillus"  of  Nuttall  are  the  same  as^phil- 
Upsii^^  and  '*maWtn(F,|'  respectively.  ^^ Picus  anduboni"  is  one  of  the  curiosities  of 
ornithological  literature,  inasmuch  as  Swainson  and  Trudeau,  without  the  slightest 
reference  to  each  other,  each  proposed  the  same  name  for  the  same  bird  in  the  same 
plumage,  and  not  a  valid  species  either. 

This  species  moults  the  quills  and  tail-feathers  very  tardily ;  they  persist  with  do- 
creasing  vitality,  until  just  before  they  drop  they  arc  often  found  faded,  toward  their 
ends  at  least,  into  brownish-tt?Wte. 

This  condition  has  crept  into  some  of  the  published  plates.  Another  individual 
peculiarity  is,  that  the  occipital  scarlet  band  of  the  male  is  often  discontinuous  behind, 
being  thus  resolved  into  two  supra-auricular  spots^  almost  exactly  as  in  Picus  querulus. 
This  may  have  induced  Gray  to  put  ^'ardinei  alongside  P.  horealis  in  the  subgenus  Phrm- 
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opicua.  Great  as  the  variation  of  size  is  in  this  specieSi  the  minimum  does  not  appear 
to  inosculate  with  the  maximum  of  pubescena.  There  is  a  constant  gap  between  full- 
grown  birds  of  about  an  inch  (P.  gairdneri  being  usually  between  seven  and  eight 
inches) ;  and,  besides,  the  white  tail-feathers  of  vUloauSj  as  against  the  barred  ones  oif 
pttbescenSf  are  perfectly  distinctive. 

In  the  Missouri  region,  P.  villostcs  proper  is  the  prevailing  type ;  only 
mixing  with  or  shading  into  the  var.  harrisii  among  the  mountains. 
The  birds  are  very  abundant  in  the  timbered  bottoms  along  the  Mis- 
souri, as  at  Fort  Randall  and  elsewhere.  My  Eandall  examples  are 
pure  villostis^  of  rather  large  size,  averaging  9^  or  9J  long,  16  or  17  in 
extent,  the  wing  4f  or  5.  One  was  shot  that  had  apparently  broken  its 
leg,  and  the  union  at  a  considerable  angle  threw  the  foot  outward ;  not- 
withstanding this,  the  bird  was  scrambling  as  actively  as  any  one  could. 
This  species  is  very  noticeable  among  the  few  birds  that  endure  the 
rigor  of  winter  on  the  Upper  Missouri,  apparently  without  the  slightest 
inconvenience.  On  entering  the  crackling,  dry  weed-patches  of  the  bot- 
tom, at  such  times  the  ear  is  often  saluted  with  the  shrill,  startling 
"  quanJc "  of  the  active  bird,  unseen  in  the  low  covert  until,  disturbed  at 
its  meal  in  the  snug  retreat,  it  takes  a  long,  swift  swing  up  into  the 
nearest  tree,  or  disappears  in  festoons  further  into  the  under- wood. 

PICUS  PUBESCENS,  Linn. 
Downy  Woodpecker. 

a.  pubeseens, 

Picus  pubesoenSf  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  175  (P.  varius  minimuSf  Gates.,  21 ;  P.  varius 
virginianua  minor,  Briss.,  Om.  iv,  50). — Gm.,  i,  1788,  435.— Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  i, 
1790,  232.— ViEiLL,,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  ii,  1807,  65,  pi.  121.— Wils.,  Am.  Orn.  i,  1808, 
15.3,  pi.  9,  f.  4.— Steph.,  Gkjn.  Zool.  ix,  170.— Vieill.,  Eucy.  iii,  1311;  Nouv. 
Diet,  xxvi,  82.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  46.— Less.,  Tr.  Orn.  1831,  228.— Nutt.,  Man.  i, 
1832.  576.— AUD.,  Orn.  Biog.  ii,  1834,  81  j  v,  1839,  539;  pi.  112:  Syn.  1839, 180; 
B.  Am.  iv,  249,  pi.  263.— Bp.,  List,  la^S,  39.— Gray,  Gon.  of  B.  ii,  4:^.- Bp., 
Consp.  i,  18.50, 138.— Eeich.,  Hand-buch  Sp.  Orn.  374,  pi.  638,  fi^r.  4255-57.— Bd., 
5.  N.  A.  18.58,  89.— Cass.,  Pr.  PhUa.  Acad.  1863,  201.— Maui.,  Mon.  Pic.  i,  119, 
pi.  29,  f.  8,  9,  10.— SUND.,  Consp.  Av.  Pic.  1866, 17.— Gray,  Hand-list,  ii,  1870, 
184,  No.  8590  (excl.  syn.  audubonU  Sw.).— Dall  &.  Bann.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869, 
274.— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  3.— Hayd.,  Rep.  1862, 155.— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z. 
ii,  1871,  304  ;  iii,  1872, 180.— Finsch,  A"bb.  Nat.  iii,  1872,  60  (Alaska).— COUES, 
Key,  1872,194,  fig.  131.— Hart.,  Man.  Br.  Birds,  1872,  122  (England).— B.  B.  & 
R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  509,  pL  49,  f.  6,  7 ;  and  of  authors  generally. 

Picu8  (Dendrocopus)  pubeacenSy  Sw.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  307. 

Trichopicua  pubeacenaj  Bp.,  Consp.  Vol.  Zygod.  Ateneo  ItaL  1854,  8. 

Trichopipo  pubeacena.  Cab.  &  Heine,  "  Mus.  Berol." 

Dryobatea  pubescena.  Cab.  &,  Heine.,  Mns.  Hein.  iv,  1863, 62. 

Picua  (Dendrocopua)  medianua,  Sw.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  308  (New  . 


Pious  medianua,  Ndtt.,  Man.  ii,  1834,  601.— Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  ii,  435.— Bp.,  Consp.  i,  1850, 
138.— Reich.,  Hand-buch  Sp.  Om.  375.— Malh.,  Mon.  Pic.  i,  122.— Gray,  Hand- 
list, ii,  1870, 184,  No.  8594. 

Tnchopicua  medianua,  Bp.,  Consp.  Vol.  Zygod.  1854,  8. 

Picua  {Deudrocopua)  Tiieridionalia,  Sw.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  308  (Georgia). 

Picua  meridionalia,  Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  ii,  435.— Bp.,  Consp.  i,  1850,  138.— Reich.,  Han d- 
bnch  Sp.  Orn.  375.— Malh.,  Mon.  Pic.  i,  124.— Gray,  Hand-list,  ii,  184,  No.  8505. 

Tnchopicua  meridionaliaj  Bp.,  Consp.  Vol.  Zygod.  Ateneo  Ital.  1854,  8. 

Picua  Uconiei,  Jones,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  iv,  1848, 489,  pi.  17  (malformed  specimen,  lacking 
hallax). 

Trid<ictylia  (!)  leconteiy  Bp.,  Consp.  Zygod.  1854,  8  (made  type  of  a  genus!) 

Piooidea  (I)  leconteif  Malh.,  Mon.  Pic.  i,  182,  pi.  40,  f  7. 

b.  gairdneri. 

Picas  gairdneHy  Aim.,  Orn.  Biog.  v,  1839,  317;  Syn.  1839. 180;  B.  Am.  iv,  1842,  252.— 
Reich.,  Hand-bach  Sp.  Orn.  375.— Malh.,  Mon.  Pic.  i,  123.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 
91,  pi.  85,  fig.  2,  3.— EtEBRM.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  pt.  vi,  57.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H. 
Wash.  Ter.  1860,  159.— Cass.,  Pr.  PMla.  Acad.  1863, 201.— Lord,  Pr.  Roy.  Arty. 
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Inst,  iv,  1860,  111.— Sund.,  Consp.  Av.  Pic.  1866,  IT.—Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870, 
377.— AiKBN,  Pr.  Boat.  Soc.  1872,  206.— Stbv.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Sarv.  Ter.  1870,  462. 

Picas  gardneri,  Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  ii,  435. 

Picus  gardinen,  Scl.,  P.  Z.  8. 1857, 127. 

Triohopicus  gairdnerif  Bp.,  Consp.  Vol.  Zygod.  Ateneo  Ital.  1854,  8. 

Dryohates  gairdneHf  Cab.  «fe  Heine,  Mas.  Hein.  iv,  1863,  64. 

Picus  {Dryohates)  /yardnm.  Gray,  Hand-list,  ii,  1870, 184,  No.  8591. 

Picas  meridhnalisy  Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1840, 690.— Gamb.,  Journ.  Phila.  Acad,  i,  1847,  55. 

Picus  turati,  Malh.,  Mon.  Pic.  i,  125,  pi.  29,  f.  5,  6.— Cass.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1863,  202. 

Dryohates  taratii,  Cab.  &  Heine,  Mas.  Hein.  iv,  1863,  65. 

Picus  (Dryohates)  iurati,  Gray,  Hand-list,  ii,  1870, 185,  No.  8597. 

Picus  nomoruSf  "  Cab.  &  Heine,  Mss." 

Dryohates  homorus.  Cab.  &  Heine,  Mas.  Hein.  iv,  1863,  65. 

Picus  (Dryohates)  homoruSf  Gray,  Hand-list,  ii,  1870, 185,  No.  8596. 

Picus  puhescens  var.  gairdncri,  Coues,  Key,  1872, 194.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  512. 

Hah. — ^Entirely  correspondent  with  that  of  P.  villasus.    (Accidental  in  England.) 
List  of  specimens  of  var.  gairdneri. 


19180 

168 

Source  Cheyenne 

^ 

Oct.  27, 1859 

F.V.Hayden. 

Umtenani  Warren's  Expedition,— 4G39-i0y  Platte  River;  4641,  Bonhomme,  Dakota 
(typical  puhescens). 
Later  Ea^editions, 60361,  610881-89,  Wyoming  (gairdneri). 

This  case  of  the  Lesser  Spotted  Woodpecker  is  exactly  parallel  with  ihat  of  the  last 
species ;  it  passes  from  puhescens  to  var.  gairdneri  in  the  same  region,  and  botli  forms 
snow  a  gradation  of  size  and  some  minor  changes,  according  to  latitude.  It  is  unne- 
cessary, therefore,  to  enlarge  upon  the  matter.  There  is  no  question  of  the  pertinence 
of  the  various  synonyms  above  enumerated. 

Although  the  range  of  the  two  species  is  substantially  the  same,  they 
being  found  together  in  most  localities,  yet,  upon  the  whole,  the  Downy 
is  rather  more  southern  than  the  Hairy,  at  least  in  the  matter  of  abun- 
dance of  individuals.  On  the  Atlantic  coast,  up  to  the  Middle  districts, 
the  Downy  is  the  more  numerous.  It  is  abundant  about  Washington, 
D.  C,  where  the  Hairy  is  comparatively  rare.  Mr.  Allen  says  the  same 
for  Florida.  In  the  Missouri  region,  throughout  which  both  species  are 
found  in  timbered  places,  the  Hairy  is  the  prevailing  foim.  I  was 
rather  surprised  to  find,  in  Arizona,  that  the  latter  occurred  to  the 
almost  entire  exclusion  of  the  other,  which,  in  fact,  I  never  identified 
there  to  my  satisfaction.  The  habits  of  the  species  differ  in  no  appre-. 
ciable  respect.  Neither  is  there  the  slightest  difference  in  the  character 
of  their  plumage,  as  implied  in  the  names  "Downy"  and  '* Hairy" — 
words  that  have  only  a  quasi-application  to  these  or  any  other  Wood- 
peckers. 

Such  synonymical  lists  as  may  be  prepared  in  this  case  and  the  pre- 
ceding one,  and  countless  other  instances,  do  not  reflect  creditably  upon 
a  late  state  of  our  science — a  state  that  we  may  hope  soon  to  be  able  to 
call  "  late"  in  the  same  sense  in  which  the  word  is  used  respecting  de- 
funct persons.  The  vagaries  of  nomenclature  are  exhibited  in  strong 
light  by  such  an  affair  as  the  genus  Tridactylia,  based  on  a  malform- 
ation, either  congenital  or  merely  accidental.  I  may  remark,  in  this  con- 
nection, that  I  once  shot,  at  Washington,  D.  C,  a  specimen  of  Colaptes 
auratus  showing  the  same  thing,  the  right  inner  hind  toe  being  want- 
ing. It  did  not  occur  to  me,  however,  to  propose  a  genus  Tridactylo- 
coUipteSj  nor  even  to  describe  the  bird  as  a  new  species  of  Picoides.  Yet 
my  knowledge  of  birds  at  that  time  was  much  more  limited  than  either 
Bonaparte^s  or  the  monographer  Malherbe's  should  be  presumed  to  have 
beQn. 
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PICOIDES  AKCTIOUS,  (Sw.)  Gray. 
Black-backed  Three-toed  Woodpecker, 

"  Pieus  variits  cayanenmsy  9 ,  Briss.,  Orn.  iv,  57 "  (fide  Cab.  ;  nomen  geogr.  ineptnin, 
lapsn  ("  canadensis  ")»  sec.  Sund.). 

Picus  iridactybis,  Bp.,  Am.  Orn.  iii,  1828,  243,  pi.  14,  f.  2 ;  Syn.  1828,  46.— AuD.,  Orn. 
Biog.  ii,  1834,  198;  v,  1839,  538;  pi.  132.— Nutt.,  Man.  i,  18*32,  578.  {Not  of 
European  writers.) 

Ficus  (Aptemus)  arcticus,  Sw.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  313,  pi.  57. 

Picus  arcUcus,  Aud.,  Syn.  1839, 182;  B.  Am.  iv,  266,  pi.  268.— Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1840,  691.— 
PuTN.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  i,  1856,  214  (Massachusetts ;  very  rare). — Sund.,  Consp. 
Av.  Pic.  1866, 15. 

Jpiernus  arcticus,  Sw.,  Classif.  B.  ii,  1837,  306.— Bp.,  Consp.  List,  1^38,  39 ;  Consp.  Av. 
i,  1850, 139.— Reich., Hand-buch  Sp. Orn.  36 ;  pi.  630,  f.  4189, 4191.— Newb.,  P.  R. 
R.  Rep.  vi,  ia'37,  91. 

Piooides  arcticuSy  Gkay,  Gen.  of  B.  ii,  434 ;  pi.  108,  fig.  7 ;  Hand-list,  ii,  1870, 181,  No. 
8539.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  18.58,  98.— Malh.,  Mon.  Pic.  i,  174,  pi.  39,  f.  5, 6.— Boardm., 
Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  ix,  1862,  123  (Maine  ;  probably  resident).- Lord,  Pr.  Roy.  Arty. 
Inst,  iv,  1864,  112  (Cascade  Mountains).— Verb.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iii,  14^4  (Nor- 
way, Me. ;  very  common,  except  in  summer). — ^Allen,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iv,  1864, 
52  (Massachusetts;  very  rare  or  accidental,  in  winter).— McIlwr.,  ibid,  v, 
1866,  83  (Hamilton,  C.  W. ;  rare,  in  winter).— CouES,  ibid,  v,  1868,  262.— 
TuRNB.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,41  (occasional  in  mountains  of  Northern  Pennsylvania, 
Pocouo). — Mayn.,  Guide,  1870,  129  (Massachusetts,  very  rare) ;  Pr.  Bost.  Soc. 
1871,  p.  —.—Coop.,  Pr.  Cal.  Acad.  1868  (Lake  Tahoe) ;  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  .385  (Sierra 
Nevada  of  California).— Trippe,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  vi,  1871, 118  (!).— Merr.,  U.  S. 
Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1872,  694.— Coues,  Key,  1872,  194.— B.  B.  &  R.,  tN.  A.  B.  ii, 
1874,  530,  pi.  50,  f.  1. 

Tridactylia  arciica,  Cab.  &  Heine,  Mus.  Hein.  iv,  1863,  27. 

"  Picus  kochiiy  Naum.— Gloger,  Hand-buch  Nat.  Gesch.  Vog.  Eur.  462"  (Cab.) 

Hah. — Northern  North  America^  into  the  Northern  United  Stat-es  in  winter,  and  in 
all  probability  resident  along  our  northern  frontier,  as  well  as  further  south  in  moun- 
tainous regions.  Rarely  south  in  winter  to  Massachusetts ;  casually  to  Pennsylvania 
(Audubon J  TurnbuU),    South  to  Sierra  Nevada  (Cooper), 

Late  ExpeditioM.—622Ql,  Lower  Geyser  Basin,  Wyoming. 

Although  this  species  has  not,  to  ray  knowledge,  been  yet  taken  in 
the  Missouri  region,  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  of  the  propriety  of  in- 
cluding it  in  the  present  work,  as  a  species  to  be  found  at  least  in  the 
mountainous  and  northern  portions.  Mr.  Trippe  gives  it  as  probably 
breeding  in  Minnesota,  and  Dr.  Cooper  has  a  more  explicit  notice.  "I 
found  this  bird,"  he  writes,  "  quite  numerous  about  Lake  Tahoe,  and  the 
summits  of  the  Sierra  l^evada  above  6,000  feet  altitude,  in  September, 
and  it  extends  thence  northward,  chiefly  on  the  east  side  of  these  and 
the  Cascade  Mountains,  as  I  never  saw  it  near  the  Lower  Columbia. 
At  the  lake,  they  were  quite  fearless,  coming  close  to  the  hotel,  aud 
industriously  tapping  the  trees  in  the  early  morning  and  evening.  •  • 
I  noticed  their  burrows  in  low  pine-trees  near  the  lake,  where  they  had 
doubtless  raised  their  young.  I  found  them  silent  birds,  though  prob- 
ably in  the  spring  they  have  a  great  variety  of  calls.  The  only  note  I 
heard  was  a  shrill,  rattling  cry,  sufficiently  distinct  from  that  of  any 
other  Woodpecker.*' 

PICOIDES  AMERICANOS,  Brehm. 
Banded  Three-toed  Woodpecker. 

a.  americantis. 

(t  t)  "  Pious  varius  cayanensis,  ^ ,  Briss.,  Om.  iv,  54  "  =  Pic  tachetS  de  Cayenne^  P.  R 
553  =  Aptemus  cayanensis,  Reich.,  Hand-buch,  363 ;  nomen  iueptum ;  avis 
fictita?  Inde  P.  undulalusj  Vfeill.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  ii,  1807,  69;  Enc.  Meth.  iii, 
1319  ("  digitibns  quatnor  ")  =  P,  undatus,  Temm.,  Tabl.  Meth.  6:^,  et  P.  undosus, 
Cuv.,  R.  A.  i,  1829,  451.— (Malh.,  Mon.  i,  184, 185). 
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Picus  tridacltlue  var.  /3.,  6m.,  Syat.  Nat  i,  1788,  439.— Lath..  Ind.  Om.  i,  1790,  243. 

Ficus  (Apternus)  tridadylus,  Sw.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  311,  pi.  56  (neo  Linn.), 

Piooidea  tridaciylus  var.  amerioanuSj  B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  pi.  50,  f.  2. 

Tridactylia  undulaia,  Steph.,  Gen.  Zool.  ix,  220.— Cab.  &  Heine,  Mob.  Hein.  iv,  1863, 28. 

Puma  l^irstttusy  Wagl.,  Syst.  Av.  1827,  Gen.  Pio,  No.  102  (nee  8teph.,  G.  Z.  ix,  219,  pi. 
38 ;  neo  Vieill.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  ii,  1807,  68,  pi.  124 ;  Enc.  iii,  1324;  Nouv.  Diet, 
xxvi,  103,  qui  sp.  Amer.  refert,  sed  spec.  Earop.  descripsit). — Aud.,  Orn.  Biog. 
V,  1839,  184,  pi.  217,  f.  3,  4;  Syn.  1839,  183;  B.  Am.  iv,  1842,  268,  pi.  269.— 
NuTT.,  Man.  i,  1840,  622.— Putn.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  i,  1856,  229. 

Apiemua  hirautus,  Bp.,  List,  1838,  .39 ;  Consp.  Av.  i,  1850, 139.— Reich.,  Hand-bach,  361, 
pi.  630,  f.  4192,  4194.— FiNSCH,  Abh.  Nat.  lii,  1872,  61  (Alaska). 

Piooides  hinutus,  Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  ii,  434.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 98.— Vkrr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst, 
iii,  157  (Maine,  in  winter;.— Coues,  ibid,  v,  1868,  262  (straggling  to  Massachu- 
setts).—Allen,  Am.  Nat.  iii,  1870,  572  (Lynn,  Mass.).- Mayn.,  Gnide,  1870, 
129  (same  instance). 

Piooidee  americanus,  Brehbi,  Vog.  Deutschl.  1831,  195 ;  "  Vollst.  Vogelf.  71."— Malh., 
Mon.  Pic.  i,  176,  pi.  39,  f  1,  2.— ScL.,  Qat.  18G2,  335.— Gray,  Cat  Brit.  Mas.  iii, 
1868,  30.— Dall  &  Bann.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  274.— Gray,  Hand-list,  ii, 
1870, 181,  No.  8537.— COUES,  Key,  1872, 194. 

Pieoides  americanus  vajr.  faaciaius.  Bd.,  in  Coop.  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  385. 

Aptemus  americanu8f  Sw.,  Classii.  B.  ii,  1^7,  306. 

Picus  americanuBj  Sund.,  Consp.  Av.  Pic.  186(5, 15. 

Pieus  arctieua,  DeKay,  N.  Y.  Zool.  1844,  190,  pi.  17,  f.  36  (neo  Sw.). 

b.  dorsalis. 

Pieoides  dorsdlis,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  100,  pi.  85,  f.  1.— Malh.,  Mon.  Pic.  i,  179.— Hayd., 
Rep.  1862, 155  (type  specimen).— Merr.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1872,  694. 

Tridactylia  dorsaliSy  Cab.  &  Heine,  Mus.  Hein.  iv,  1863,  26. 

Ptciw  dorsalis,  Sund.,  Consp.  Av.  Pic.  1866, 14. 

Pieoides  amerioanus  var.  dorsalis,  Bd.,  in  Coop.  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  386. — Allen,  Boll.  M.  C. 
Z.  iii,  1872, 180  (mountains  of  Colorado,  from  8,000  feet  np  to  timber-linp). — 
CouES,  Key,  1872,  194. 

Hah.— The  typical  form  in  Arctic  and  Northern  North  America,  straggling  into  the 
United  States  in  winter,  to  Massachusetts.  Yai,  dorsalis  from  the  Rocky  Mountain 
region  as  far  south  as  Colorado. 

Lieutenant  Warren! s  Erpedition, — 8809,  Laramie  Peak,  ^,  Aug.  25,  1857;  type  of 
dorsalis. 

Later  Expeditions. — 62262,  Lower  Geyser  Basin,  Wyoming. 

As  observed  by  Sundevall,  and  afterward  by  Baird,  our  three  species  of  Pieoides 
chiefly  differ  in  the  amount  of  white  on  the  back,  from  none  in  arctious,  to  a  long  con- 
tinuous white  stripe  in  var.  dorsaliSy  much  as  in  P,  villosus.  But  although  it  may  be 
only  a  step  from  the  darkest-backed  kirsutus  to  arcticuSt  1  am  not  aware  that  the  step 
J8  ever  actually  taken  by  intermediate  specimens,  and  I  therefore  retain  the  species  as 
distinct.  Between  americanus  and  var.  dorsaliSy  on  the  contrarv,  the  intergradation  is 
complete.  The  character  of  dorsalis  lies  in  the  disappearance  of  the  one  or  more  trans- 
verse black  bars  on  each  white  feather  of  the  back,  leaving  an  uninterrupted  white 
stripe— the  successive  steps  toward  this  end  being  as  clearlv  traceable  as  are  those  of 
the  changes  in  the  white  spots  of  P.  villosus  and  pw}€seens.  Sundevall  showed  that  the 
name  hi/tsutus^  of  Yieillot,  usually  applied  to  this  species,  was  based  upon  the  European 
bird,  although  ascribed  to  North  America ;  and  that  the  P,  undulatus  of  the  same  author, 

Erobably  a  fictitious  species,  is  based  upon  P.  E.  533,  said  to  be  from  '*  Cayenne,'^  to 
ave/oMr  toes,  and  to  be  otherwise  entirely  incompatible  with  the  present  species. 
The  Banded  Three-toed  Woodpecker  is  very  rare  in  the  United  States— apparently 
more  so  than  P.  arcticus,  I  have  not  learned  of  its  occurrence  further  south  than 
Massachusetts,  where  Mr.  Welch  lately  took  specimens  at  Lynn.  The  dorsal  variety, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  a  common  bird  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  region,  especially  about 
Laramie,  and  to  Judge  from  the  dates  of  observation  of  the  specimens  secorod,  it  is 
undoubtedly  there  resident.  Dr.  Hayden's  specimen,  above  quoted,  ftirniahed  the  type 
of  the  description  of  P.  dorsaUs.  ■ 

8PHTEAPICUS  VAEIUS,  (Linn.)  Bd. 
Tellow-belUed  Woodpecker. 

a.  varitis. 

Pious  variusy  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat  i.  1766,  176  (P.  varius  minor ,  ventre  luteo,  Cates.,  i,  21 ; 
varius  oiro/liitM,  Briss.,  iv,  62 ;  P.  E.  785).— Gm»  i,  438.— Lath.,  Ind.  Ora.  i.  P. 
232.— Vieill.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  ii,  1807, 63,  pis.  118, 119.— Wn-s.,  Am.  Om.  1, 1808, 
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147, pi.  9,  f.  2.— Bp.,  Am.  Orn.  i,  pi.  8,  f.  2  ;  Syn.  1828, 45 ;  List,  1838, 39 ;  Consp.  i, 
185U,  ISa—WAGL., Syst.  Av.  1827, No.  16;  Isis,  1829,509— Nurr., Man.  i,  ie32, 
574.— Less.,  Tr.  Orii.  1,1831,228.— A ud.,  Ofd.  Biog.  ii,  1834,519;  v,  1839,537; 
pi.  190 ;  Svn.  1839, 182 ;  B.  Am.  iv,  1842, 263,  pi.  267.— Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  ii,  435.— 
Reich.,  Handbuch  Sp.  Orn.  376,  pi.  639,  f.  4258,4259;  J.  f.  O.  1856>  102.— 
M.iXiM.,  J.  f.  O.  vi,  1858, 416.— SCL.,  P.  Z.  8.  1856,  308;  1858,305;  1859,  :i67, 
38vS.— Reinh.,  Ibis,  iii,  1861,  8  (Greenland :  two  instances). — Sund.,  Consp.  Av. 
Pic.  1866,33. 

Ficus  (Dendwcopus)  varius,  Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831, 309. 

Pilumnwt  variua^  Bp.,  Consp.  Vol.  Zygod.  Ateneo.  Ital.  1854, 8. 

Sphyrapicm  variiie,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  103.— Malh.,  Mon.  Pic.  i,  157,  pi.  37,  figs.  2,4.— 
CouES,  Key,  1872, 195,  f.  131.— Sxow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  3.— BRY.,Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  x, 
18(55,  91  (anatomy)  ;  and  of  most  lat^  authors. 

Sphyropicns  varius,  SCL.  &  S.\xv.,  Ibis,  1859,  136  (Guatemala).— SCL.,  Cat.  1862,  335 
(Orizaba).— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  5.^,  pi.  51,  f.  1,  2. 

Cladoscopus  variuSj  Cab.  &  Heine,  Mus.  Hein.  iv,  1863,  80. 

Ficus  (Sphyrapicm)  variuSj  Gray,  Hand-list,  ii,  1870,  186,  No.  8617. 

FicuB  atrothorax,  Less.,  Traits  Orn.  i,  1831,  229.— Pucn.,  R  M.  Z.  vii,  1855,  21. 

*^Ficu8  gallula,  Temm.,  Mus.  Lugd."— Malh.,  Mon.  Pic  i,  157. 

b.  nucUalis. 

Sphyrapicm  varius  var.  nuchaliSt  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 103  (in  text.). — Malh.,  Mon.  Pic.  i, 
161.— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872,  180.— Coues,  Key,  1872,  195. 

Sphyropicus  varius  var.  nuchaliSj  RiDGW.,  Am.  Joum.  Sci.  1873,  40. — B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B. 
ii,  1874,  542,  pi.  51,  f.  3.  4. 

Sphyrapicm  nuchalis^  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  921,  pi.  35.— CouES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  53 
(anatomy,  &c.).— Stev.,  U.  8.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1870,  463. 

Sphyropicus  nuchaliSf  Coop.,  B.  Cal.  1, 1870,  390. 

Cladoscopus  nuchalis,  Cab.  &  Heine,  Mus.  Hein.  iv,  1863,  82. 

Ficus  variusy  Heerm.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  1859,  pt.  vi,  58. 

I^hyrapiciis  mritis,  Hayd.,  Rep.  1862,  155.— Hold.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1872,  207. 

Ficus  varius  oeddcntaliSf  Sund.,  Consp.  Av.  Pic.  1866,  34. 

c.  ruber. 

Ficus  ruber,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  429.— Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  i,  1790,  228.— Stkph.,  Gen. 

Zool.  ix,  160.— Wagl.,  Syst.  Av.  1827,  P.  No.  15.— AuD.,  Orn.  Biog.  v,  1839,  179, 

pi.  416 ;  Syn.  1839,  181 ;  B.  Am.  iv,  1844,  261,  pi.  266.— Heerm.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep. 

X,  1859,  pt.  vi,  57.— Malh.,  Mon.  Pic.  i,  132,  pi.  31,  figs.  1, 2.— Sund.,  Consp.  Av. 

Pic.  ia%,  32. 
Ficus  (Sphyrapicus)  ruber,  Gray,  Hand-list,  ii,  1870,  186,  No.  8616. 
Melanerpes  ruber,  Rich.,  List,  1837.— Bp.,  List,  1838,  39 ;  Consp.  i,  1850, 115.— Gray, 

Gen.  of  B.  ii,  444.— Gamb.,  Journ.  Phila.  Acad.  1844,  56.— Reich.,  Hand-buch 

Sp.  Orn.  382,  pi.  642,  f.  4287,  4288.— ScL.,  P.  Z.  8.  1857,  127. 
Filumnus  ruber,  Bp.,  Consp.  Vol.  Zygod.  Ateneo  Ital.  1854,  8. 
Sphyropicus  ruber,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 104.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860, 160.— 

Coues,  Key,  1872, 195. 
Sphyropicus  ruber,  Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  392. 
Cladoscopus  ruber,  Cab.  &  Heine,  Mus.  Hein.  iv,  1863,  82. 
Sphyropicus  varius  var.  ruber,  Ridgw.,  Am.  Journ.  Sci.  iv,  1873,  40.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B. 

ii,  1874,  544,  pi.  51  fig.  6. 
Ficus  flaviveniris,  Vieill.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  ii,  1807, 67 ;  Nouv.  Diet,  xxv,  95 ;  Enc.  iii,  1320. 
"  Ficus  niger,  Vieill.,  Nouv.  Diet,  xxvi,  90." 

Hab, — The  typical  form  in  Eastern  North  America,  north  to  61^  at  least.  South  to 
Guatemala  (numerous  extralimital  quotations).  Mexioo.  Cuba.  Bahamas.  Green- 
land. Var.  nuchalis  from  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  and  Great  Basin.  Var.  ruber 
from  Cascade  Mountains  and  Sierra  Nevada  to  the  Pacific. 


List  of  specimens  {nuc] 
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.... 

Popoagie  Creek. 

3 

May  25,  1860 

G.  H.  Trook.. 

8.25 

17.00 

5.25 

Lieutenant  Warren^s  Expedition. — (varius  and  nuchalis):  4631-33,  Big  Sionx  River; 
4635,  mouth  of  Platte  River:  4636-37,  near  Council  Bluffs;  8807,  Laramie. 
Later  Expeditions.— 60804-6o,  61090-92,  61095,  Wyoming. 
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Probably  no  genus  of  the  Picidce  is  more  strongly  marked  than  this 
one.  Without  very  striking  external  peculiarities,  the  structure  of  ther 
tongue  and  associate  parts  is  remarkably  different  from  that  obtaining 
in  any  of  the  North  American  species  at  least,  and  may  justly  claim 
higher  taxonomic  value  than  that  subsisting  among  any  of  the  details 
of  contour  of  our  remaining  species.  The  peculiarities  are  fully  set 
forth  in  my  paper  above  cited.  Assertions  of  misinformed  authors  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding,  the  /8.  ^^williamsoni'"  or  thyroideus  is  a 
typical  SphyrapieiiSj  as  I  determined  by  examination  of  the  hyoid  appa- 
ratus in  freshly-killed  specimens.  The  regimen  of  both  species,  cor- 
respondently  with  their  anatomical  features,  is  peculiar ;  they  denude 
trees  of  their  ba'-k  in  areas,  instead  of  drilling  holes,  and  feed  exten- 
sively upon  soft  sap-wood,  as  well  as  upon  various  fruits  and  insects. 

I  intimated  a  suspicion  of  the  specific  identity  of  S.  ruber  and  varim 
in  the  Key,  as  above  cited.  I  had  not,  at  the  moment  of  writing,  speci- 
mens enough  to  satisfy  myself  of  the  complete  intergradation  of  the 
two  forms,  through  var.  nuchaliSj  which  is  simply  the  first  step  toward 
var.  ruber.  But  this  has  been  satisfactorily  determined  by  Mr.  Ridgway. 
His  remarks  are  so  pertinent  that  I  will  transcribe  them,  in  giving  them 
my  unreserved  endorsement: 

"This  tendency  to  an  extension  of  red,  as  we  approach  the  Pacific 
coast,  is  strictly  paralleled  in  the  case  of  Sphyrapicu^  rarius.  Taking 
specimens  of  this  species  from  the  Atlantic  States  (typical  8.  varim)^  it 
is  noticed  that  in  the  male  the  red  patch  on  the  throat  is  entirely  cut 
off  from  the  white  rictal  stripe  by  a  continuous  maxillary  stripe  of  black, 
while  the  nuchal  band  is  brownish-white ;  and  that  the  9  has  the  throat 
entirely  white.  Kot  more  than  one  per  cent,  have  a  tinge  of  red  on  the 
nape  in  the  male,  or  a  trace  of  it  on  the  throat  in  the  female.  In  speci- 
mens from  the  Rocky  Mountains  (var.  nuchalis)  we  find  that  all  have 
the  nuchal  band  more  or  less  red,  while  the  female  invariably  has  the 
throat  at  least  one-third  of  this  color ;  the  male,  too,  has  the  black  max- 
illary stripe  interrupted,  allowing  the  red  of  the  gular  patch  to  touch, 
for  quite  a  distance,  the  whit«  stripe  beneath  the  eye,  while  it  invades, 
for  a  greater  or  less  extent,  the  black  pectoral  crescent.  Another  step 
is  seen  in  specimens  from  the  region  between  the  Eocky  Mountains  and 
the  Cascade  Range,  in  which  the  red  is  extended  still  more ;  first,  the 
black  auricular  stripe  has  a  few  touches  of  red,  the  black  pectoral  cres- 
cent is  mixed  with  red  feathers,  and  the  light  area  surrounding  it  (sul- 
phur-yellow in  the  more  eastern  styles)  is  more  or  less  tinged  with  red. 
Then,  as  we  continue  westward,  the  red  increases,  until,  in  specimens 
from  the  coast  region  of  California,  Oregon,  Washington  Territory,  and 
British  Columbia  (var.  ruber)^  it  overspreads  the  whole  head,  neck  and 
breast,  in  extreme  examples  entirely  obliterating  the  normal  pattern, 
though  usually  this  can  be  distinctly  traced.  With  this  increase  in  the 
extent  of  red  there  is  also  a  gradually  increased  amount  of  black,  strictly 
parallel  to  that  in  Pious  mHoam  (var  harrisii)  and  P.  pvhefscens  (var. 
gairdneri)  from  the  same  regions.'^ 

The  Yellow-bellied  Woodpecker  is  common  in  the  wooded  bottoms  of 
the  Missouri  region.  Kansas  and  other  eastward  examples  are  pure 
variusj  but  most  incline  toward  var  nuchalisj  which  becomes  completely 
established  on  the  first  slopes  of  the  mountains.  I  found  varius  breed- 
ing commonly  along  the  Red  River  of  the  North. 
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SPHYRAPICUS  THYROroEUS,  (Oass.)  Bd. 

Blaek-breasted  or  Wllllamsoii's  Woodpecker. 

Picua  ihyroideMy  Cass.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad,  v,  1851,  349  ( $ ).— Hsbrm.,  Journ.  Phila.  Acad. 

ii,  1853,  270.--SUND.,  Consp.  Av.  Pic.  1866,  32. 
Pictis  (Sphtjrapicus)  thyroideus.  Gray,  Hand-list,  ii,  1870,  186,  No.  8618. 
Melanerpes  thyroideus.  Cass.,  111.  B.  Cal.  and  Tex.  1854,  201,  pi.  32. 
Pilumnua  thyroideuSf  Bp.,  Consp.  Vol.  Zygod.  1854,  8. 
Colaptes  thyreaideuSf  Reich.,  Hand-buch  Bp.  Orn.  411. 
Sphyrapicus  thyroideus,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  106.— Hayd.,  Rop.  1862,  155.— COUES,  Pr. 

Phila.  Acad.  1866,  54.— Malh.,  Mon.  Pic.  i,  162,  pi.  37,  f.  2.— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i, 

1870,  394.— Merr.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1872,  694.— Couks,  Key,  1872, 195.— 

Hensh.,  Am.  Nat.  viii,  1874^  242. 
Sphyropicus  thyroideus,  B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  547,  pi.  56,  fig.  6. 
Cladosoopus  thyroideus,  Cab.  &.  Heine,  Mas.  Hein.  Iv,  1863,  84. 
"Pious  natali<jB,  Malh.,  J.  f.  O.  1854, 171." 
"Centurus  natalicB,  Reich.,  Hand-buch  Sp.  Orn.  411." 
Picus  williamsoni,  Newb.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi,  1857,  89,  pi.  34,  f.  1  (  ^  ).— SUND.,  Consp.  Av. 

Pic.  1866,  32. 
Sphyrapicus  williamsoni,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  ia58,  105.— Hayd.,  Rep.  1862, 155.— Malh.,  Mon. 

Pic.  1, 163,  pi.  36,  f.  4.— CouES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866, 54.— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870, 

393.— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872, 180.— Merr.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1872, 

694.— CouES,  Key,  1872, 195. 
Sphyropicus  tnlliamsoni,  B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  11, 1874,  545,  pi.  51,  fig.  5. 
Cladoscopus  williamsoni,  Cab.  &,  Heine,  Mus.  Hein.  iv,  1863,  K2. 
Melanerpes  {Cladosoopus)  williamsoni,  Gray,  Hand-list,  ii,  1870,  201,  No.  8820. 
Melanerpes  ruhrigularis,  ScL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1858,  i,  pi.  131 ;  Ann.  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  1858, 127  (  ^  ). 

Hob, — ^Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Pacific,  United  States. 

Lieutenant  Warren^s  Expedition. — 8803-04,  Laramie  Peak,  August  24, 1857. 

Later  Expeditions, — 62363  {^),  Wyoming ;  62259  {juvenis),  Montana. 

The  foregoing  synonymy  will  doubtless  be  viewed  with  surprise  by 
those  not  previously  aware  of  Mr.  Henshaw's  discovery  that  ^^  william- 
soni^ is  the  male  and  ^Hhyroidem^  the  female,  of  one  and  the  same  spe- 
cies. 1^0  point  in  our  ornithology  could  have  been  more  novel  and 
unexpected  than  was  Mr.  Henshaw's  announcement  of  the  fact,  which 
he  determined  beyond  reasonable  question,  that  he  found  the  two  sup- 
posed species  paired  and  rearing  a  family  in  the  same  hole.  It  is  not 
uninstructive  now  to  look  back  upon  the  history  of  the  supposed  species. 
In  the  first  place  we  notice  that  the  two  have  always  been  accredited 
with  the  same  geographical  range,  and  have  generally  been  found  to- 
gether; at  least,  most  papers  containing  a  notice  of  one,  also  give  the 
other.  Next  we  observe,  in  most  cases,  hesitation  and  evident  uncer- 
tainty in  descriptions  of  the  sexual  differences  of  each  supposed  8i>ecie^, 
the  female  of  ''"icilliamsoni^  and  the  male  of  ^'•thyroideus^^  having  been 
groped  for  indeed,  but  not  found.  Nor  is  there,  in  the  fairly  large  amount 
of  material  received  at  the  Smithsonian,  an  unquestionable  specimen  of 
the  opposite  sex  of  either  of  the  supposed  species.  As  indicating  how 
far  we  may  sometimes  go  astray,  these  birds  have  been  placed  in  several 
different  genera,  so  widely  have  the  sexes  of  one  species  been  dissoci- 
ated; while  the  biographical  notices  which  have  appeared  are  not 
entirely  concordant,  showing  how  much  our  written  history  of  living 
birds  may  be  tempered  by  evidently  fortuitous  circumstances  of  observa- 
tion, or  transient  impressions  of  an  observer. 

On  the  systematic  position  of  the  species  there  is  no  room  for  ques- 
tion. Prof.  Baird  correctly  assigned  it  to  the  genus  Sphyrapicm,  of 
which  it  is  a  typical  representative,  having  all  the  strong  lingual  pecul- 
iarities of  8.  varius^  as  I  showed  in  my  paper  above  cited. 

I  frequently  observed  this  Woodpecker  in  the  pineries  about  Fort 
Whipple,  where  it  is  resident  and  not  uncommon,  though  less  abundant 
than  either  the  Melanerpes  /armicivorus  or  Colaptes  mexicanus.    It  ap- 
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peared  to  be  nearly  confined  to  the  pine  woods,  and  proved  rather  a 
wary  bird,  frequenting  for  the  most  part  the  upper  portions  of  the  tall 
trees.  It  has  an  abrupt,  explosive  outcry,  much  like  that  of  other  spe- 
cies of  Woodpeckers,  and  also  an  entirely  different  call-note.  This 
sounds  to  me  like  a  number  of  rolling  r's,  beginning  with  a  guttural  Jc — 
y-r-r-r — each  set  of  r^s  making  a  long  syllable.  This  note  is  leism*ely 
given,  and  indefinitely  repeated,  in  a  very  low  key.  The  general  habits 
of  this  species  are  most  nearly  like  those  of  8.  varius^  but  its  geograph- 
ical distribution  is  much  more  restricted,  and  the  bird  is  not,  apparently, 
migratory.  It  is  an  inhabitant  more  especially  of  mountainous  regions 
of  the  west,  within  the  pine  belt — the  same  faunal  area  of  which  Fidcor- 
vus^ui]  Oymnokitta  are  characteristic. 

Mr.  Trippe  writes  me  as  follows  of  Williamson's  Woodpecker  in  Col- 
orado: *' Common;  migratory;  breeds.  This  Woodpecker  arrives  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Idaho  Springs  in  the  early  or  middle  part  of  April, 
and  soon  becomes  rather  common,  extending  its  range  up  to  10,000  feet, 
and  perhaps  higher,  but  is  most  numerous  between  6,000  and  9,000  feet. 
It  is  rather  unequal  in  its  distribution,  being  abundant  in  certain  locali- 
ties ajid  quite  scarce  in  others,  but  a  short  distance  away." 

CENTURUg  CAROLINUS,  (Linn.)  Sw. 

Red-bellied  Woodpecker. 

PUms  oarolinus,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.,  1766,  174  (P.  ventre  ruhro,  Cates.,  i,  19).— Wn^.,  Am. 
Orn.  i,  1808,  115,  pi.  7,  tig.  2.-Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  45.— Nutt.,  Man.  i,  572.— Aud., 
Orn.  Biog.  y,  1839,  169,  pi  415;  Svd.  18:^9,  183;  B.  Am.  iv,  1842,  270,  pi.  270.— 
Gm.,  B.  L.  I.  1844. 179.— Maxim.,  J.  f.  0. 1659, 418.— Sund.,  Consp.  Av.  Pic.  53. 

CeiKtwrus  carolinus,  Sw.,  Class.  B.  ii,  1837, 310  ("  caroZt«cn»w  ").— Bp.,  List,  1838, 40 ;  Consp. 
1, 1850, 119.— WooDH.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853,  91.- Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 109.— Hayd., 
Rep.  1862,  156.— Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  1862,  324. -Dress.,  Ibis,  1865,  469  (Texas).— 
Aixen,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iv,  1864,  53  (Massachusetts,  ** accidental ").—Coue8,  ibid, 
V,  1868,  262  (rare  or  accidental  in  Southern  New  England). — McIlwji.,  ibid,  v,. 
1866,  83  (Chatham,  C.  W.,  three  specimens). — Allen,  Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  i,  1868^ 
499, 519,  525  (Iowa,  Illinois,  and  Indiana).— Allen.  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871,  306 
(Florida);  iii,  1872, 180  (Kansas).- Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873,'3 (abundant).— Coues, 
Key,  1872,  196.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  554,  pi.  52,  fig.  1,  4. 

Zebrapicus  caroUnus,  Malil,  Mon.  Pic.  ii,  234,  pi.  103,  figs.  7,  8. 

Picas  zebra,  BoDD.,  Planch.  Enlnm.  602. 

Picas  griseusj  Vieill.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  ii,  1807,  52,  pi.  116. 

"  Picus  erytkrauchenf  Wagl.,  Syst.  Av.  1827." 

Hab, — TTnite<l  States  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.    North  rarely  to  Southern  New  En- 
gland (**  Nova  Scotia," -4ttefttlKm).    Canada  West.    Not  found  in  Minnesota  (Trippe), 

Fort  Thorn,  New  Mexico  (Henry), 
Lieutenant  Warren^s  Expedition,^ 4653,  St.  Joseph^s,  Mo. ;  4624,  Nemaha  Reserve. 

This  is  a  rather  southern  species,  very  abundant  south  of  35^,  but 
not  common  north  of  the  Middle  districts.  It  very  rarely  extends  into 
New  England,  whence  we  have  but  few  quotations,  and  none  north  of 
Massachusetts.  Audubon,  indeed,  gives  it  from  Nova  Scotia,  but  such 
a  range  has  not,  to  my  knowledge,  been  confirmed  of  late.  Mr.  Mcll- 
wraith  notes  three  specimens  captured  in  Canada  West.  I  used  to  find 
it  frequently  about  Washington.  Mr.  Trippe  remarks  upon  its  apparent 
absence  in  Minnesota  with  surprise,  since  "  during  the  winter  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly abundant  in  Southern  Iowa,  from  which  section  great  num- 
bers migrate  on  the  approach  of  spring.  I  sup[)osed  that  it  crossed 
over  the  prairies  of  Iowa  and  the  southern  part  of  Minnesota,  and  passed 
the  breeding  season  in  the  woods  of  the  northern  part  of  the  latter  State. 
I  found  this  to  be  a  mistake,  however,  as  I  did  not  see  a  single  individ- 
ual during  the  whole  year."  In  Kansas  it  is  plentiful  5  I  found  it  in 
May  in  the  timber  along  Bepublicau  River.  It  must,  however,  be  con- 
sidered a  rare  bird  in  most  portions  of  the  Missouri  region. 
19 
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MELANEKPES  ERYTHROCEPHALUS,  (Lino.)  Sw. 
Red-lieadcd  Woodpecker. 

Picus  erythrooephahia,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766, 174  (Gates  ,  1,  20 ;  Brihs.,  iv,  53,  pi.  3, 
fis,  1 ;  Planchi  Enlom.  117).— ViEiLL.,0i8.  Am.  Sept.  ii,  1807, 60,  pis.  112,  113.— 
WiLS.,  Am.  Orn.  i,  1808, 142,  pi.  9,  fig.  1.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828, 45.— Wagl.,  Isis,  1829, 
518.— NuTT.,  Mao.  i,  1832,  p.— AuD.,  Ofd.  Biofr.  i,  18:i2, 141,  pi.  27;  Syn.  18:59, 
184;  B.  Am.  iv,  1842,  274,  pi.  SJ71.— GiR.,  B.  L.  I.  1844,  180.— Maxim.,  J.  f.  O. 
1858,  419.— PuTN.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  i,  1856,  214  (Massachusetts,  rare).— Thippe, 
ibid,  vi,  1871, 118  (Minnesota,  abundant).— Sund.,  Consp.  Av.  Pic.  1866,  50. 

Mdanerpes  erythrocephalus,  Sw.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  316  (Lake  Huron).- Bp.,  List,  18:^,  40 ; 
Consp.  i,  1850, 115.— Gamb.,  Journ.  Phila.  Acad.  1847,  55.— Woodh.,  Sitgr.  Rep. 
1853, 91.— Bd.,  B.  N.  a.  ia58, 113.— Hayd.,  Rep.  1862, 156.— Verr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst, 
iii,  1862, 145  (Maine,  rare).— Allen,  ibid,  iv,  1864,  53  (Massachusetts,  rai-c).- 
MclLWR,,  ibid,  V,  1866,  83  (Canada  West,  common).— CouES,  ibid,  v,  1868,  203 
(New  England,  rare).— Dress.,  Ibis,  1865,  469  (Texas).— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870, 
402.— Stev.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1870, 463  (Wyoming).— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873, 
3.— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872, 180  (Kansas  and  Colorado).— Hold.,  Pr.  Bost 
Soc.  1872,  207  (Wyoming).— CouES,  Key,  1872,  196.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii, 
1874,  564,  pi.  54,  fig.  4. 

Picas  obscuruBj  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  429  (juvenile). 

Hab. — Temperate  Eastern  North  America  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Not  authenti- 
cated on  the  Pacific  Coast  f  Now  rare  iu  New  England.  Breeds  from  Texas  to  Nova 
Scotia.    Utah  (i?uf^(7ay).     California  ((ram^Z).        j 

Lieutenant  Warren^s  -fcrpe<2t/ton.—4625-oO,  Nemaha  River;  5230-31,  Yellowstone  River; 
5529,  Fort  Lookout;  8808,  Fremont,  on  Platte  River. 

Later  Expeditions, — 60348-54  Bitter  Cottonwood  and  La  Bont^  Creeks. 

From  time  to  time  we  have  had  accounts  of  the  supposed  occurrence 
of  this  species  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  elsewhere  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  Thus,  Richardson  mentions  a  specimen  said  to  have  come 
from  the  Columbia  River 5  Gambel  gives  it  from  the  coast  of  California; 
Cooper  includes  it  in  his  work,  but,  as  in  many  other  cases,  upon  sup- 
position of  its  occurrence  in  California,  *'  as  it  extends  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  perhaps  over  them."  None  of  these  records  are  satis- 
factory, however;  the  most  western  ones  upon  which  full  reliance  can- 
be  placed  being  thcfce  from  the  headwaters  of  the  Missouri  and  its  trib- 
utaries, and  from  Salt  Lake  City.  Of  these  there  is  no  question.  Dr. 
Hayden  speaks  of  the  species  as  one  of  the  most  abundant  birds  aloug 
the  wooded  bottoms  of  the  Missouri.  Mr.  Holden  and  Mr.  Stevenson 
found  it  in  Wyoming,  and  Mr.  Allen  in  Colorado,  from  the  plains  up 
to  about  11,000  feet.  Mr.  Trippe,  also,  found  it  common  in  Bergen's 
Pass. 

The  Woodpeckers,  as  a  rule,  are  non-migratory  birds,  owing  to  their 
hardy  nature,  and  the  character  of  their  food,  which  can  be  obtained  at 
all  times.  Most  of  our  species  are  pretty  thoroughly  localized ;  such  are 
all  those  of  Southern  portions,  as  the  Ivory-bill  and  Red-cockaded  in  the 
East,  the  Melanerpes  formioivorus  in  the  West,  &c.,  as  well  as  the  robust 
species  of  Picus  proper,  Piroides^  and  Sphyrapicus.  But  even  some  of 
these  journey  with  the  season,  and  others,  notably  the  Red-Mlied,  the 
Golden-winged,  and  the  present  species,  are  migrants  in  most  regions — 
perhaps  irregularly  so,  indeed,  but  still  not  entirely  stationary.  Taking 
an  intermediate  locality,  as  the  District  of  Columbia,  for  instance,  we 
find  the  Red-bellied  and  the  Flicker  there  the  whole  year;  but  l)oth  of 
these  are  partially'  migratory,  the  former  being  most  abundant  in  sum- 
mer, while  the  latter  is  so  during  the  spring  and  fall,  most  individuals 
going  further  north  to  breed  and  further  south  to  winter.  The  Red-head 
is  more  decidedly  migratory,  and  most  abundant  in  summer.  1  never 
found  it  between  October  and  April.  This  corresponds  with  Dr.  Turn- 
bulPs  observations,  made  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  where,  he 
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says,  it  arrives  the  latter  part  of  April  and  departs  in  September  or  the 
beginning  of  October,  That  even  this  species,  however,  sometimes 
lingers  through  the  winter  in  Pennsylvania  is  shown  by  Prof.  Baird's 
record  of  Carlisle  specimens,  among  which  are  observed  captures  in  De- 
cember and  Februarv.  I  do  not  think  that  any  Red-heads  endure  the 
severe  winters  of  the  Upper  Missouri,  P.  villostts  and  pubeacena  being  the 
only  species  I  have  observed  in  Dakota  at  this  season. 

ASYNDESMUS  TORQUATUS,  (Wils.)  Cones. 
Lewis's  Woodpecker, 

Pieus  iin-quuius,  Wils.,  Am.  Orn.  iii,  1811,  31,  pi.  20,  fig.  3.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  -16.— Nutt., 
Man.  i,  1832,  577.— AuD.,  Orn.  Biog.  v,  176,  pi.  416 ;  6yn.  1839,  184 ;  B.  Am.  iv, 
1842,  280,  pi.  272.— SUND.,  Consp.  Av.  Pic.  1866,  51. 

Melanerpes  torquatm,  Bp.,  Consp.  Av.  i,  1850, 115.— Heekm.,  Journ.  Phila.  Acad,  ii,  1853, 
270.— Newb.,  p.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi,  1857,  90.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  nr>.--HEERM.,  P. 
R.  R.  Rep.  X,  1859,  pt.  vi,  58.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860, 161.— H  ayd.. 
Rep.  1862, 156.— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870, 406.— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872, 180.— 
Aiken,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1872, 207.— Stev.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1870,463.— Merk., 
ibid.  1872,  695.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  561,  pi.  54,  fig.  5. 

CeUtts  torquatus,  Woodh.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853,  90  (excl.  syn.  Gm.,  Less.j  Wagh) 

Jsyvdesmua  iorquaius^  Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  56.— Coues,  Key,  1872, 197. 

Melanerpes  (Aayndesmus)  torquatus,  Gray,  Hand-list,  ii,  1870,  201,  No.  8818. 

Picus  mantaz.uSf  Ord,  Gnthrie's  Geog.  2d  Am.  ed.  1815,  316. 

"  Picus  lewisii,  Drapiez."  {fide  G,  R.  dray). 

Hah. — Eastern  slopes  and  foot-hiUs  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Pacific,  United 
States. 

List  of  specimens. 


19185 
19186 
19331 
19332 
19333 
19334 

82 
10 

Snake  River  . . ., 
WindR.Mt8... 
Yellowstone  R . 
Bighorn  Mts... 
do 

June  17, 1860 
May  26,  1860 
June  23, 1860 
June  15. 1860 
June  20, 1860 
June  20, 1860 

F.  V.  Hayden 
do 

G.H.  Trook.. 

do 

do 

do 

11.50 
11.75 
11.00 
11.50 
11.00 
11.00 

22.00 
22.00 
22.00 
2:^,00 
21.50 
21.50 

r.75 
6.75 
6  50 
6.50 
6.00 
6.00 

.... 

do 

.... 

Lieutmant  Warren^s  Expedition, —Jio,  4668,  Cheyenne  River;  8810-15,  Laramie  Peak. 
Later  ExpedHions,--b98U-i6j  Colorado;  54303,  60355,  Wyoming,  62274-76,  Idaho. 

The  pluraage  of  this  remarkable  Woodpecker  is  peculiar,  both  in 
texture  and  color  ^  no  other  species  of  our  country  shows  such  a  rich 
metiillic  iridescence,  or  such  intense  crimson,  and  in  none  is  the  plumage 
so  curiously  modified  into  a  bristly  character.  Unlike  most  species, 
again,  the  sexes  are  not  certainly  distinguishable.  The  young,  however, 
differ  very  materially,  the  under  parts  being  dull  gray,  only  here  and 
there  slashed  with  red,  the  face  lacking  the  crimson  velvety  pilous  area, 
and  the  upper  parts  being  much  less  lustrous. 

This  fine  species,  like  Spkyrapicus  thyroideus,  is  chiefly  a  bird  of  the 
vast  forests  that  clothe  most  of  our  mountain  ranges  \vith  permanent 
verdure.  With  this  limitation  its  distribution  is  extensive,  as  noted 
above.  My  own  experience  with  the  bird  in  life  is  confined  to  the 
vicinity  of  Fort  Whipple,  in  Arizona,  where  it  is  a  very  common  species. 
A  bird  of  singular  aspect,  many  of  its  habits  are  no  less  peculiar.  One 
seeing  it  for  the  first  time  would  hardly  take  it  for  a  Woodpecker,  unless 
he  happened  to  observe  it  clambering  over  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  or  tap- 
ping for  insects,  in  the  manner  peculiar  to  its  tribe.  When  flying,  the 
large,  dark  bird  might  rather  be  mistaken  for  a  Crow  Blackbird;  for, 
although  it  sometimes  swings  itself  from  one  tree  to  another,  in  a  long 
festoon,  like  other  Woodpeckers,  its  ordinary  flight  is  more  firm  and 
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direct,  aud  accomplished  with  regular  wing-beats.  It  alights  on  boughs, 
iu  the  attitude  of  ordinary  birds,  more  frequently  than  any  of  our  other 
species,  excepting  the  ColapteSj  and,  with  the  same  exception,  taps  trees 
less  frequently  than  any.  It  may  often  be  seen  circling  high  in  the  air, 
around  the  tree- tops,  apparently  engaged  in  capturing  passing  winged 
insects ;  and,  as  it  is  particularly  gregarious — let  me  say,  of  a  sociable 
disposition — many  are  sometimes  thus  occupied  together  in  airy  evolu- 
tions about  the  withered  head  of  some  ancient  woodland  monarch  fall- 
ing to  decay.  At  the  sight,  as  the  birds  passed  and  repassed  each  other 
in  vigorous  flight,  while  the  sheen  of  their  dark-green  plumage  flashed 
in  the  sunbeams,  I  could  not  help  fancying  them  busy  weaving  a  laurel- 
wreath  fitting  to  crown  the  last  days  of  the  majestic  pine  that  had  done 
valorous  battle  with  the  elements  for  a  century,  and  was  soon  to  mingle 
its  mould  with  the  dust  whence  it  sprang. 

Unliite  its  gay,  rollicking  associates,  the  Californian  Woodpeckers, 
Lewis'  is  a  shy  and  wary  bird,  not  easily  destroyed.  In  p^issing  from 
one  part  of  the  forest  to  another,  it  prefers,  apparently  through  cautious- 
ness, to  pass  high  over  the  tops  of  the  trees  rather  than  to  thread  its 
way  through  their  mazes.  It  generally  alights  high  up,  and  procures 
its  food  at  the  same  elevation.  I  do  not  remember  to  have  ever  seen 
one  descend  among  bushes,  still  less  to  the  ground,  as  Flickers  are  wont 
to  do,  in  search  of  ants  and  other  insects.  At  most  times  they  are  rather 
silent  birds  for  this  family,  but  during  the  mating  season,  which  always 
calls  out  whatever  vocal  powers  birds  possess,  their  harsh  notes  resound 
through  the  forest  with  startling  distinctness.  I  have  never  identified 
one  of  their  nests,  but  there  is  no  question  of  their  breeding  in  the  sum- 
mits of  the  pines,  generally  a  projecting  top  blasted  by  lightning  or  de- 
cayed in  natural  process.  In  July  the  young  may  be  seen  scrambling 
in  troops  about  the  tree  tops,  before  they  a»e  grown  strong  enough  to 
fly  5  and  a  curious  sight  they  are.  Having  seen  more  of  them  together 
than  were  at  all  likely  to  have  been  hatch^  in  the  same  nest,  I  have  no 
doubt  that  different  families  join  each  other  as  soon  as  the  young  are  on 
wing,  haunting  favorable  resorts.  The  association  of  Californian  Wood- 
peckers and  *•  Sapsuckers '^  with  these  more  aristocratic  birds  seems 
partly  a  matter  of  sufferance,  partly  of  necessity,  for  the  smaller  and 
more  agile  birds  can  scramble  out  of  the  way  when,  as  often  happens, 
Lewis'  makes  hostile  demonstrations. 

In  Colorado,  according  to  Mr.  Trippe,  "  Lewis'  Woodpecker  is  com- 
mon among  the  foot-hills,  extending  up  to  7,000  feet,  and  occasionally 
to  8,000.  It  is  rarely  seen  within  the  limits  of  Clear  Creek  County,  but 
18  common  lower  down.  It  is  a  common  visitor,  arriving  a  little  later 
than  the  Eed-headed  Woodpecker." 

COLAPTES  AUEATUS,  (Linn.)  Sw. 
Golden-winged  Woodpecker;  Flicker. 

Cnculus  auratu8j  Linn.,  Sjet.  Nat.  10th  ed.  i,  1758, 112. 

Picus  auratus,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  174.— Forst.,  Phil.  Trans.  Ixii,  1772,  383.— 
ViEiLL.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  ii,  1807,  66,  pl.  123.— WiLS.,  Am.  Om.  i,  1808,  45,  pl.  3, 
f.  1.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  44.— Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1832,  561.— AuD.,  Orn.  Biog.  i,  1832, 
191 ;  V,  1839,  540;  pl.  37;  Syu.  1839.  184;  B.Am,  iv,  1842,  282,  pl.  273.-SUND., 
Cousp.  Av.  Pic.  1866,  71.— Trippe,  Pr.  Ess.  lust,  vi,  1871, 118  (Minnesota). 

Colaptes  auratus,  Sw.,  Zool.  Journ.  iii,  1827,  353.— Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  314.— 
Bp.,  List,  1838,  40:  Cousp.  i,  1850.  113.— WoODH..  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853,  91  (Indian 
Territory).— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  118.— Maxim.,  J.  f.  0. 1858,  420.— Rkinh.,  Ibis, 
iii,  1861, 8  (Greenland ;  quotes  MOschler,  J.  f.  0. 1856,  335).— Dress.,  lbs  16G5, 
470  (Texas).— Ha VD.,  Rep.  1862,  156.— Allen,  Mem.  Bost.  See.  i,  1868,  4U9 
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(Iowa).— Dall  &  Bann.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad.  1869,  27.5  (Yukon  River,  Alaska).— 
Fowler,  Am.  Nat.  iii,  1869,  422  (biography).— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  3.— Allen, 
Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872, 180  (East  Kansas).- Hart.,  Man.  Brit.  Birds,  1872,  123 
(England).— COUES.,  Key,  1872, 197..  fig.  132.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  57.5, 
pi.  55,  f.  1.  2;  and  of  most  authors. 
Geopicus  auratus,  Malh.,  Mon.  Pic.  ii,  255,  pi.  109,  figs.  5,  6,  7. 

The  following  synonyms  refer  to  specimens'intermediate  in  varying  degree  between 
auratu8  and  mexicanua : 

Colaptea  ayresiif  Aud.,  B.  Am.  vii,  1843,  348,  pi.  494  (Fort  Union,  Upper  Missonri  River; 

mostly  auratus f  but  with  red  moustaches).    (Not  of  Heerm.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  x, 

1859,  pt.  vi,  59,  California,  which  is  C.  chrysoides.) 
Colaptes  hybriduSt  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  122  (excl.  syn.  Geopicus  chryeoides,  Malh  ;  gives 

ail  the  stages).— Hayd.,  Rep.  1862,  156.— Si-EV.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Snrv.  Terr.  1870, 

463.— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  3. 
Picus  aurato-mexicanus,  Sund.,  Cousp.  Av.  Pic.  1866,  72. 

flaft.— Eastern  North  America,  to  the  slopes  and  foot-hills  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
where  in  many  localities  it  becomes  mixed  with  C  mexicanus,  Alaska  (Dall).  Greenland 
(Eeinhardt).  Accidental  in  Europe  (Amesbury  Park,  Wilts,  England,  one  instauce; 
"Marsh,  Zool.  1859,  p.  6327";  Hart.,  Brit.  Birds,  1872,  123).  Breeds  throughout  its 
range ;  resident  from  the  Middle  States  southward. 

lAst  of  specimens  from  the  Warren  Expedition, — A,  true  auratus :  4620,  Fort  Leaven- 
worth: 4619,  Upper  Missouri ;  5221,  Fort  Lookout;  8868,  fifty  miles  above  mouth  of 
Platte  River;  886&-67,  Fremont,  Platte  River ;  8861-62,  8864-65,  Loup  Fork.— B,  awra/o- 
mexicanus :  5214.  Fort  Pierre ;  5225,  near  Fort  Pierre ;  5220, 5222-23,  Squaw  Butte  Creek ; 
5215,  Powder  River;  5211, 5216,  Fort  Union ;  5224,  White  Earth  River;  5212-13,5217-19, 
Yellowstone  River ;  8863,  Loup  Fork ;  8869,  fifty  miles  above  mouth  of  Platte.  Of  the 
foregoing  specimens,  not  typical  auratus,  Nos.  .5211-13  have  red  or  orange  predomina- 
ting on  the  shafts,  and  are  nearer  mexicanus  than  auratus  ;  the  remainder  are  yellow- 
shafted,  and  nearer  auratus. 

Later  exp4xlitians,—60'367-9  (Wyoming);  60800,  North  Platte;  61093,  Green  River  (all 
"hyJnidus^y 

Dr.  Hayden's  numerous  examples  are  pnncipall^  those  that  enabled  Prof.  Baird  to 
elucidate  one  of  the  most  remarkable  cases  in  American  ornithology — the  perfect  inter- 
gradation  of  two  such  distinct  species  as  auratus  and  mexicanus.  This  author  adopted, 
without  qualification,  the  hypothesis  of  hybridization,  remarking,  in  proposing  the 
name  the  hybridus :  "  By  the  above  name  I  intend  to  cover  a  remarkable  series  of 
Woodpeckers,  from  the  Upper  Missouri  and  Yellowstone,  combining  the  characteristics 
of  Colaptes  auratus  and  mexicanus^  in  proportions  varying  with  almost  each  individual, 
and  leading  irresistably  to  the  conclusion  that  they  are  the  descendants  of  originals  of 
the  species  mentioned  above,  mixed  up  by  interbreeding  of  successive  generations,  to 
a  degree  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  ornithology."  He  traces  the  successive  steps  of 
departure  from  the  typical  auratus  into  mexicanus^  and  forcibly  illustrates  the  grada- 
tions with  a  comparative  tabulation  of  the  varying  characters.  The  first  deviation 
is  the  appearance  of  red  feathers  in  the  black  maxillary  patches ;  *  these  increase  till 
they  prevail,  finally  to  the  exclusion  of  the  black,  resulting  in  the  wholly  red  patch  of 
the  mexicanus.  With  this  occurs  the  diminution  aud  final  extinction  of  the  scarlet 
nuchal  crescent,  where  coincidently  we  find  the  characteristic  golden-yellow  on  the 
wing  and  tail  passing  through  an  intermediate  orange  into  the  red  of  mexicanus,  a 
change  accompanied  with  another  affectiAg  the  peculiar  lilac-brow u  of  the  throat  and 
olive-brown  of  the  back,  which  become  respectively  merged  into  ashen  and  purplish- 
gray. 

If  there  ever  were  a  case  of  hybridization  to  an  unlimited  extent,  resulting  in  fertile 
ofispring,  that  again  and  again  interbred,  this  would  appear  to  be  one ;  and  it  has  been 
so  accepted  by  the  minority  of  ornithologists  without  hesitation.  But  we  may  well 
pause  l>dfore  committing  ourselves  to  an  hypothesis  of  hybridization  on  such  an  im- 
mense scale.  In  the  light  of  late  researches  upon  the  question  of  climatic  variation 
according  to  inflexible  and  infallible  laws,  most  of  the  lesser  instances  of  supposed 
hybridity  have  seemed  less  weighty.  The  present  may  be  considered  a  test  case — the 
strongest  argument  of  those  who  maintain  hybridity. 

A  slight  circumstance  may  give  a  clue  to  the  case,  and  lead  up  lo  impartial  consid- 
erations. As  stated  in  the  "  Key  "  (p.  198),  I  am  informed  by  Mr.  Allen  that  Floridan 
examples  of  C.  auratus  sometimes  snow  red  touches  in  the  black  maxillary  patches. 

*  These  black  patches  are  supposed  to  be  entirely  wanting  in  the  female.  But  Mr. 
W.  D.  Scott  says  (Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  Oct.  1872) :  *'An  immature  female  (sex  noted  by  care- 
ful dissection)  hacl  a  dark  cheek-patch,  diifering  ouly  from  that  of  the  mature  male  iu 
having  giay  feathers  mixed  with  the  black.  In  an  adult  female  the  outlines  of  the 
cheek-patch  can  be  plainly  seen.'' 
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Mr.  J.  H.  Batty  tells  me  of  a  New  Jersey  Bpecimen,  got  a  few  years  since,  with  mixed 
red  and  black  cheek  patches.  As  C.  mexioanus  never  occurs  in  these  regions,  hybridity 
is  there  impossible ;  and  the  fact  is  demonstrated  that  C  aurataa  may  thns  tend  towaril 
the  characters  mexicanus  by  its  own  inherent  susceptibility  to  change  under  climatic 
influences.  The  important  bearing  of  this  fact  cannot  easily  be  over-estimated ;  the 
circumstance  is,  in  my  judgment,  strongly  against  the  theory  of  hybridization. 

80  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  assumed  cafie  of  C.  **  hyhridus ''  was  first  called  seriously 
into  question  by  Mr.  Allen.  This  writer  says  (p.  118):  "  Few  congeneric  species,  it 
would  seem,  need  be  more  distinct  than  Colaptes  auratun  and  C.  mexicamtSj  the  one 
occupying  the  eastern  and  the  other  the  western  side  of  the  continent.  Yet  a  mixed 
race  has  been  long  known  to  exist  in  the  region  where  their  habitats  adjoin,  in  which 
every  possible  combination  of  the  characters  of  the  two  birds  is  presented,  and  which 
shade  off  gradually  on  the  one  side  into  C.  auratuSf  and  on  the  other  into  C,  mexioanus; 
these,  as  it  were,  engrafted  characters  not  entirely  fading  out  in  either  direction  for  a 
distance  of  several  hundred  miles ;  while  to  the  south  westward  is  a  smaller  synthetic 
race  (C  chrysoides)  partaking  mainly  of  the  characters  o  C.  auralus.  When  but  com- 
paratively few  instances  were  known,  in  which  specimens  combined  in  various  degrees 
the  characters  of  two  quite  distinct  species,  their  synthetic  character  was  generally 
explained  by  the  theory  of  hybridity ;  but  the  irrefragibility  of  the  evidence  now  at 
hand  in  proof  of  the  gradual  intergradation  of  such  forms  over  large  areas — the 
transition  being  so  gradual  as  to  occupy  hundreds  of  miles  in  the  passage— and  also 
coincident  with  a  similarly  gradual  change  in  the  conditions  of  environment,  together 
with  the  demonstrable  evidence  of  the  power  of  climatic  influence,  seems  to  furnish  a 
far  more  satisfactory  explanation  of  these  perplexing  phenomena.  But  an  advocate  of 
the  theory  of  hybridity  might  still  assume  that  this  gradual  transition  over  a  wide 
area  is  no  objection  to  the  theory,  since  the  gradual  fading  out  of  the  impression  of 
cont&ct  in  either  directiou  from  the  line  of  junction  of  the  respective  habitats  of  two 
forms  is  just  the  result  that  would  be  anticipated  from  such  a  sexual  intermingling  of 
the  forms  in  question.  But  the  real  objection  to  the  theory — grautiuff  the  possiltility  of 
hybridization  on  such  a  gigantic  scale,  which  seems  really  improbable^is,  that  widely 
different  forms  occur  also  at  different  points  in  latitude,  between  which  each  successive 
stage  of  gradual  differentiation  can  be  readily  traced,  where  hybridity  can  scarcely  be 
supposed  to  account  for  the  gradual  change.  Furthermore,  a  differentiation  is  now 
known  in  so  many  cases  that  it  amounts  to  the  demonstration  of  climatic  variation  as 
a  general  law,  by  means  of  which  a  species  may  be  safely  predicted  to  take  on  a  given 
character  under  certain  specitic  climatic  conditions.  If  the  theory  of  hybridity  be  urged 
to  account  for  the  intergradation  of  forms  occurring  at  localities  differently  situated  in 
respect  to  latitude,  as  has  been  sometimes  done,  it  evidently  falls  under  the  weight  it 
has  to  snpport;  and  yet  there  seems  to  be  little  better  evidence  in  its  behalf  in  cases 
where  the  intergrading  forms  happen  to  be  differently  situated  in  respect  to  longitude.** 

For  my  own  part,  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  endorse  this  view,  though  I  do  not  d»-ny 
that  there  is  much  to  be  said  against  it.  No  weak  argument,  indeed,  is  comprehended 
in  the  statement,  that  if  C.  auratiui  and  mexioanus  are  not  *'  good  species,"  then  tht^re  are 
none  such  in  ornithology.  But  I  would  reply,  as  I  did  on  a  former  occasion,  that  it  is 
only  in  virtue  of  missing  links  that  we  are  enabled  to  predicate  species  in  any  case.  If 
all  the  steps  in  a  line  of  descent  with  modification  were  before  our  eye^  we  could  no 
more  draw  specific,  or  generic,  or  ordinal  lines  of  distinction,  than  we  could  say  where 
a  circle  begins.  This  particular  case  of  Colaptes  seems  to  be  exactly  parallel  with  that 
of  Sphyrapicus  varius  and  ruber — it  is  merely  pushed  to  a  further  extreme,  and  appeara 
in  stronger  light,  because  of  the  greater  amount  of  differentiation  suffered.  Such  being 
my  view,  I  may  be  justly  accused  of  inconsistency  in  not  formally  reducing  C,  mexioanus 
to  C.  auratus  var.  mexioanus;  and  I  would  say,  that  such  an  action  may  yet  be  deemed 
advisable,  or  even  prove  necessary.  But  our  nomenclature  is  merely  a  matter  of  con- 
veuience,  of  little  more  significaulbe  than  the  index  of  a  book;  the  jiresent  case  is 
unique  in  some  respects;  and,  especially,  the  hypothesis  of  hybridity  is  not  yet  actually 
disproven. 

In  Northern  Dakota,  beyond  the  Missouri  watershed,  the  true  G. 
auratus  occurs,  without  the  slightest  admixture  of  mexicanus^  at  lea«t 
four  hundred  miles  west  of  the  Ked  River — much  further  west  than  the 
point  on  the  Missouri  region  where  the  gradation  commences,  ^^hybridvs^ 
having  been  noted  even  from  Kansas,  and  being  the  prevailing  Missouri 
form. 

COLAPTES  MEXICANCrS,  Sw. 
Red-staafled  Woodpecker;  Mexiean  Flicker. 

Ficus  cafer,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  431.— Lath.,  Ind.  Om.  ii,  1790,  242  (supposed  to  be 
from  Cape  of  Good  Hope). 
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Picus  laihamij  Wagl.,  Svst.  Av.  1827,  Pirus  No  85  (same  as  P.  cafer). 

Colaptes  mcxicanm,  Sw-^Syn.  Mex.  B.  in  Phil.  Mag.  i,  1827,440;  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  315.— 
SCL.,  P.  Z.  S.  18r>d,  305  (Oaxaca).— Newb  ,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi,  1^57,  91.--Maxtm., 
J.  f.  O.  vi,  18o8,  421.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  120.— Kenn.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  1K59,  pt. 
iv,  22.— Heerm.,  md.pt.  vi,  59.— Coop.  &Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.Ter.  1860,  16:i.— 
Lord,  Pr.  Rov.  Arty.  Inst,  iv,  112  (British  Columbia).- Dress.,  Ibis,  1665,  470 
(Texas).— Coles,  Proc.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  56.— Dall  &  Bann.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad, 
i,  1869,  275  (Sitka).— Scmich.,  Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  i,  1869, 562  (Vera  Cruz).— Coop., 
B.  Cal.  i,  18;0,  408.— Stev.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1870,  463.— Merr.,  ibid.  187», 
695.— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872, 180.— Hold.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1872,  207.— 
•  CouKS,  Key,  1872, 198.— Snow,  B.  Kiios.  1873,  3.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874, 
578,  pi.  55,  f.  3,  4 ;  aud  of  most  late  authors. 

Picua  mexicanusj  Aud.,  Orn.  Biog.  v,  1839,  174,  pi.  416;  Syu.  1839,  185;  B.  Am.  iv,  1842, 
295.  pi.  274.— SUND.,  Mou.  Pic.  1866,  72. 

Picus  (Colaptes)  mexicanuSy  Nutt.,  Man.  Orn.  ii,  1834.  603. 

GeopicuB  mexicaiittB.  Malb.,  Mod.  Pic.  ii,  262,  pi.  110,  f.  4,  5. 

Picus  mbricatus,  *'Licht.,  Mus.  Berol." — Wagl.,  Isi-*,  1829,  516. 

Colaptes  rubricatus.  Bp.,  P.  Z.  8.  18:^7,  109;  List,  1838,  40,  Consp.  i,  1850,  114  (not  of 
Gray  &  Mitch.,  Geu.  of  B.  pi.  Ill,  which  is  C.  mexivanoidesy  Lafr.  ;  nor  Geo- 
picus  rubricatus  of  Malh.,  Mod.  PiC.  ii,  265,  pi.  110,  f.  1,  2,  wLich  is  also  wteri- 
canoid^f  Lafr.). 

Colaptes  collaris,  Vig.,  Zool.  Journ.  iv,  1820,  384 ;  Zool.  Beechey's  Voy.  1839,  23,  pi.  9 
(uot  of  Bp.,  Consp.  i,  1850,  114,  whicli  is  mexicanoides). 

Colaptes  mexioanoideSy  Woodh.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853,  91  (not  of  Lafk.). 

Hab. — Eastern  slopes  and  foot-hills  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  to  the  Pacific.  North 
to  Sitka.    South  into  Mexico.    Ea^t  to  Kansas. 

.    Late  Expeditions.— ^m47-48y  Soda  Springs,  Cplorado;  54304,  50356,  60797-99,  62258, 
Wyoming ;  62259,  Idaho. 

As  will  have  been  gathered  from  tbe  precediog  article,  the  greater 
part  of  the  Missouri  regiou  is  occupied  either  bj  the  true  C.  auratus  or 
by  the  mixed  form,  the  typical  mexicanus  beiug  chiefly  confined  to  the 
western  border,  among  the  head-waters  of  the  Missouri  and  its  greater 
tributaries.  1  did  not  observe  it  north  of  the  Missouri  water-shed.  Dr. 
Hayden  says  that  he  found  it  most  abundant  about  the  Bad  Lands  and 
the  sources  of  the  Missouri.  Prof.  Baird,  however,  in  1858,  quoted 
individuals  from  the  Kepublican  Fork  of  the  Kansas  River,  and  Prof. 
Snow  speaks  of  a  flock  which  remained  about  the  timber,  near  Lawrence, 
for  two  or  three  weeks  in  December.  The  northernmost  record  I  have 
seen  is  Mr.  Dall's ;  he  speaks  of  its  being  taken  at  Sitka  by  Bischoff. 
The  true  auratus  is  found  in  Alaska,  north  of  the  main  range  of  mount- 
ains. In  the  llocky  Mountains  the  bird  becomes  fairly  established, 
mostly  freed  from  admixture  with  auratus^  and  occurs  thence,  in  all 
suitable  regions,  to  the  Pacific  coast.  I  found  it  as  common  in  some 
parts  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  as  the  Flicker  is  in  the  East,  the 
habits  of  the  two  being  identical  in  all  essential  respects.  In  Colorado, 
says  Mr.  Trippe,  the  species  is  common  and  migratory.  *•  It  breeds 
from  the  plains  up  to  timber-line.  The  Red-shatted  Flicker  appears 
near  Idaho  Springs  about  the  middle  of  April,  and  soon  becomes  rather 
common.  It  is  never  a  very  abundant  bird,  but  is  to  be  seen,  more  or 
less  frequently,  throughout  the  mountains,  having  very  much  the  same 
habits  as  the  Oolden-winged  Wood[)ecker.  It  is  shy  and  difficult  of 
approach.    In  October  and  November  it  disappears. 

''Mrs.  Maxwell,  of  Boulder,  informs  me  that  a  Yellow- winged  Flicker 
has  appeared  in  the  groves  that  fringe  the  streams  near  that  town, 
within  the  la«t  few  years,  and  is  gradually  becoming  more  abundant. 
From  her  descriptions  I  should  suppose  it  to  be  G.  auratuSj  but  probably 
it  is  some  form  of  (J,  hybridm.^ 
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Family  ARID^:  Parroquets. 

CONURUS  CAROLINENSIS,  (Linn.)  Kuhl. 
Carolina  Parroqaet. 

Psittacus  carolinensiSf  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  141  (Gates.,  i,  U;  Bkiss.,  iv,  350).— 
WiLS.,  Am.  Orn.  Hi,  1811,  89,  pi.  26,  f.  1.— Bp.,  S^d.  1828,  41.— NoTT.,  Man.  i, 
1832,  545.— AUD.,  Orn.  Biog.  i,  1832,  135,  pi.  26. 

Conurus  carolinensiSy  *'  Kudl,  Nov.  x\ct.  Acad.  Ctes.  Leop.-Car.  1830." — Bp.,  List,  1838, 38 ; 
Consp.  i,  1850,  p.  1. — WooDii.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853,  89  (Texas  and  Indian  Terri- 
tory.—Maxim.,  J.  f.  O.  V,  1857,  97.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  67.— Hayd.,  Rep.  1862, 
154  ^Missonri  River  below  Platte).— Coues,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1868,  119  (South 
Carolina,  formerly). — Allen,  Mera.  Bost.  Soc,  i,  1868, 525  (Indiana,  formerlv). — 
TuRNB.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  41  (at  rare  intervals).— Allen,  Bu.l.  M.  C.  Z  ii,  1871, 
308  (Florida,  still  abundant);  iii,  1872,  KK)  (Kausaa,  formerly).— Thippe,  Pr. 
Bost.  Soc.  XV,  1872,  233  (Iowa).— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  2  (Kansjis,  now  occa- 
sional).—Coues,  Key,  1872,  199,  fig.  133.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  il,  1874,  587,  pi. 
•    56,  f.  1,  2.— FiNScn,  Die  Papageien,  i,  1837,  475. 

"  Centurtia"- {err.)  carolinensiSy  Aud.,  Syn.  1839,  189;  B.  Am.  iv,  1842,306,  pi.  278. 

Psittacus  ludovicianusj  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  347. 

Conurua  ludovicianuSj  Gray,  Cat.  B.  M.  Psit.  1859,  36  (North  America). 

Psittacus  luteicapillusy  Vikill.,  Ency.  Metb.  p.  1402. 

Psittacus  thalassinus,  Vieill.,  Ency.  Metb.  1377. 

i7a&.— Southernmost  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States;  up  the  Mississippi  Valley  to  Mis- 
souri ;  up  the  Missouri  River  to  the  Platte. 

Lieutenant  Warren^s  Expedition. — ^Nos.  4606-18,  Bild  Island,  Missouri  River,  Nebraska. 

According  to  Gray  (Hand-list,  ii,  147,  No.  8113),  the  Conurus  carolinensis  of  Kuhl  is 
not  this  but  a  Brazilian  species,  C.  chrysogenys  of  authors, -perbap.^  referable  to  the  P. 
(Bruginosus  of  LinnsBUs;  and  he  quotes  '^perlinax  p.  Finsch"  as  synonymous. 

Among  the  more  intei-esting  ornithological  results  of  Dr.  Hayd  n's  investigations 
may  be  mentioned  his  discovery  that  this  species  is  abundant  at  a  higher  point  than 
usually  recognized — '*  along  the  thickly- wooded  bottoms  as  far  up  the  Missouri  as  Fort 
Leavenworth,  possibly  as  high  as  the  mouth  of  the  Platte,  but  never  seen  above  that 
point."  Dr.  Wood  house,  in  1853,  recorded  it  as  quite  numerous  in  the  timber-lands  of 
the  largo  streams  of  the  Indian  Territory  and  Eastern  Tesus.  I  never  found  it  along 
the  Mis  ouri,  or  anywhere  in  Kansas,  and  neither  did  Mr.  Allen,  who  merely  mentions, 
on  the  authority  of  Dr.  C.  A.  Logan,  that  it  was  formerly  common  in  Eastern  Kansas, 
but  had  not  recently  been  observed.  Prof.  Snow,  however,  remarking  upon  it«  former 
abundance  in  the  woods  of  Eastern  Kansas,  states  that  it  is  still  seen  in  thinly-settled 
districts.  In  Iowa,  according  to  Mr.  Trippe,  the  Pan*ot  still  occurs.  "A  resident  of 
Decatur  County  told  me  that  he  had  several  times  seen  a  flock  of  Parrots  in  the  south- 
ern nart  of  the  county,  on  a  tall,  dead  cot  ton  wood -tree,  known  to  tbe  neighboring 
people  as  the  *  parrot -tree,'  from  its  having  been  frequented  at  intervals  by  the  same 
flock  for  several  years." 

A  comparison  of  the  earlier  with  the  more  recent  accounts  of  the  general  distribu- 
tion of  the  Carolina  Parroquet,  shows  that  it  has  been  steadily  contracting  year  by 
year.  Abont  a  century  ago,  wo  are  informed  by  Prof.  Barton,  writing  in  1790,  a  flock 
appeared  in  January  iu  the  neighborhood  of  Albany,  New  York,  and  excited  great  con- 
sternation, being  regarded  as  ot  ev4  poi  tent.  We  have  various  records  of  occurrences 
in  Pennsylvania,  so  that,  even  in  1869,  Prof.  Tumbull  allowed  it  to  hold  a  place  in  his 
list  of  casuals.  I  retained  it  in  my  South  Carolina  list,  with  the  remark  that  it  seemed 
hardly  entitled  to  remain  there,  although  it  was  abundant  in  that  State  not  many 
years  since.    Audubon  (1832)  has  an  interesting  paragraph  upon  this  subject: 

''Our  Parrakeets  are  very  rapidly  diminishing  in  number,  and  in  some  districts, 
where  twenty-five  years  ago  they  were  plentiful,  scarcely  any  are  now  to  be  seen.  At 
that  x^eriod  they  could  be  procured  as  far  up  the  tributary  waters  of  the  Ohio  as  the 
Great  Kanawha,  the  Scioto,  the  heads  of  Miami,  the  mouth  of  the  Manimee  at  its  junc- 
tion with  Lake  Erie,  on  the  Illinois  River,  and  sometimes  as  far  northeast  as  Lake 
Ontario,  and  along  the  Eastern  districts  as  far  as  the  boundary-line  between  Virginia 
and  Maryland.  At  the  present  day  very  few  are  to  be  found  higher  than  Cincinnati, 
nor  is  it  until  you  reach  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  that  Parrakeets  are  met  with  in  con- 
siderable numbers.  I  should  think  that  along  the  Mississippi  there  is  not  now  half  the 
number  that  existed  fifteen  years  ago." 

In  18i^,  Dr.  J.  P.  Kirtland  stated,  that  "  tbe  Parrakeets  do  not  usually  extend  their 
visit*  north  of  the  Scioto,  though  I  am  informed,  porhaps  on  doubtful  authority,  that 
thirty  years  since  flocks  of  them  were  seen  on  the  Ohio  at  the  mouth  of  Big  Beaver, 
thirty  miles  below  Pittsburgh."    Mr.  J.  M.  Wbeaton  admits  it  in  his  Ohio  list,  but  with 
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tbo  remark,  on  a  snbseqnent  pa^e,  that  it  is  not  probable  they  extend  tbeir  migrations 
into  the  State  at  the  present  time.  Althongh  not  given  in  Allen's  Illinois  list,  tbey 
still  exist  in  the  sonthern  part  of  that  State,  or  did  within  ten  or  fifteen  years.  For 
their  occurrence  in  Indiana  he  quotes  the  anthority  of  Dr.  Raymond,  who  states,  in 
1856,  that  they  were  formerly  very  nnmerons  along  White  Water  River,  but  had  not 
been  seen  for  several  years. 

Among  the  causes  of  this  retrocession — ^perhaps  the  principal  cause — is  their  perse- 
cntion  and  destruction,  partly  for  the  damage  they  do  in  grain-fields,  partly  in  pure 
wantonness.  They  may  be  readily  killed  by  any  pot  hunter  or  idler,  merciless  ad- 
vantage being  taken,  to  slaughter  them  by  scores,  of  the  heedless  distraction  and  con- 
cern they  show  when  any  of  their  number  are  brought  down.  Mr.  Allen*s  paragraph 
may  well  be  here  reproduced.  In  speaking  of  their  abundance  in  Florida,  he  says: 
'*  Hnndreds  are  captured  every  winter  on  the  Lower  St.  Johns,  by  professional  bird- 
catchers,  and  sent  to  northern  cities.  Thousands  of  others  are  destroyed  wantonly  by 
sportsmen.  Concerning  this  needless  slaughter,  Mr.  Boardman  thus  writes :  '  The  little 
Parrakeet  must  soon  be  exterminated.  Some  of  our  Enterprise  party  would  sometimes 
shoot  forty  or  fifty  at  a  few  discharges,  for  sport,  as  they  hover  about  when  any  are 
shot  until  the  whole  flock  is  destroyed.'  From  its  haMt  of  feeding  upon  the  tender 
maize  in  autumn,  it  is  somewhat  injurious  to  the  farmer,  and  for  this  cause,  also,  many 
are  killed.  It  is  also  more  or  less  hunted  as  a  game-bird.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
Parrokeet  formerly  inhabited  large  portions  of  the  United  States  where  it  is  now  never 
seen,  and  the  cause  of  its  disappearance  has  been  deemed  a  mystery.  Such  fact«  as 
these,  however,  seem  to  render  clear  what  its  ultimate  fate  must  be  in  the  United 
States — extermination ." 

The  egg  of  the  Parroqnet  is  nearly  equal  at  both  ends,  of  rather  rough  texture,  and 
measures  about  1.40  by  1.05.  The  color  is  white;  but  the  only  specimen  before  me 
shows  much  yellowish  discoloration,  like  that  on  the  eggs  of  many  geese  and  ducks. 
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Family  STRIGID^ :  Owls. 

STRIX  FLAMMEA  var.  AMERICANA,  (Aud.)  Schl. 
American  Barn  OwK 

a.  flammea. 

Sirix  alucoj  Briss.,  Orn.  i,  503. 

Strix  ftammeay  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766, 133  (Fn.  Snec.  No.  73 ;  Noclua  guttata,  Frisch, 
97 ;  Aluco  minor,  Ald.,  i,  536).— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  293.— Lath.,  lud.  Oru.  i, 
1790,  60.— DoND.,  Oru.  Bcyt.  i,  104.- Daud.,  Tr.  Orn.  ii,  197.— Shaw,  G.  Z.  vii, 
1809,  pi.  33.— Fecust.,  Naturg.  Deutschl.  ii,  947.— Mey.,  Tasch.  D.  V.  i,  79.— 
Temm.,  Man.  i,  1815,  52.— Leach,  Cat.  1816, 11.— Brehm,  V.  D.  i,  106.— Vieill., 
Fu.  BYan?.  46,  pi.  22,  fig.  1.— Roux,  Orn.  Prov.  i,  81,  pis  54, 55.— Bresch.,  Ann. 
Sc.  Nat.  2d  ser.  v,  pi.  i.  pi.  2  (auat.)— Less.,  Man.  i,  114;  Tr.  112.— Cuv,  R.  A. 
2d  ed.  i,  342.— Naum.,  V.  D.  1822,  i,  483,  pi.  47,  fig.  2.— Macg.,  Hist.  Br.  B.  iii, 
473;  Rap.  Br.  B.  343.— Jard.,  Br.  B.  i,  253,  pi.  27.— TnoaiPS.,  B.  Irul.  i,  92.— 
Morris,  Br.  B.  205,  pi.  29.— Eyt.,  Cat.  Br.  B.  6.— Bp.,  List,  1838,  7.— Keys.  «fc 
Blas.,  Wirb.  Eur.  1840,  31.— Schl.,  Rev.  Crit.  Ois.  Eur.  15.— Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  i, 
1844,  41.— Baill.,  Orn.  Sav.  i,  ltt8.— Webb  &  Berth.,  H.  N.  Canar.  Orji.  8.— 
MOll.,  J.  f.  O.  ii,  398.— BoLLE,  ibid.  447.— Degl.,  Orn.  Eur,  i,  137.— Strickl., 
Orn.  Syn.  1855,  178.— Gray,  Cat.  Br.  B.  18*33,  28 ;  and  of  authors  generally. 

Strix  flammea  var.  flammea,  RiDGW.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874,  11. 

Aluco  flammeus,  Fij-iming.  Brit.  Auim.  57. 

Strix  alba.  Scop.,  Ann.  i,  21,  No.  14.— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  293.— Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  i, 
1790,  61.— Daud.,  Tr.  Orn.  ii,  200.- Shaw,  G.  Z.  vii,  247. 

Strix  guttata,  Brkhm,  Vog.  Dentschl.  i.  106,  pi.  7,  fig.  3. 

VEjfraye,  Buff.,  P.  E.  440.— Levaill.,  Ois.  Afr.  i,  164. 

WhUe  or  Bam  Owl  of  Authors. 

b.  javanica, 

Strix  flammea,  Peaiw.,  Jonrn.  A.  8.  B.  x,  630. — Blyth,  ibid,  xiv,  186;  Ann.  N.  H.  xii,  93 

Strix  flammea  var.  Jauatifoa,  Ridgw. — B.  B  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874,  13. 

Strix  javanica,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  295.— Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  i,  1790,  64.— Daud.,  Tr. 

Orn.  ii,  •*02.— HoRSF.,  Linn.  Trans,  xiii,  139;  Isis,  1825, 1055.— Sykes,  P.  Z.  8. 

ii,  81 :  Joum.  A.  8.  B.  iii,  420.—  Less.,  Man.  i,  109.— Jerd.,  Madras  Journ.  x,  85.— 

Bp.,  Consp.  Av.  i,  1850,  55.— Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  pi.  15;  List  B.  Brit.  Mus.  109.— 

Strickl.,  Orn.  Syn.  1855, 180. 

c.  delicatula. 

Strix  flammea,  Vio.,  Linn.  Trans,  xv,  190.— Less.,  Isis,  1832, 112. 

Strix  flammea  var.  dcUeatula,  Ridgw.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874, 13. 

Strix  delicatula,  GouiJ),  P.  Z.  S.  iv,  140;  Syn.  B.  Aust.  iii,  pi.  50,  fig.  1;  Intr.  B.  Anst. 

2:?;  B.  Aost.  i,  pi.  31.— Blyth,  J.  A.  8.  B.  xvii,  340.— Gray,  List  B.  Brit.  Mus. 

109.— Kaup,  Mon.  Strig,  Cont.  Orn.  1852,  119.— Bp.,  Consp.  Av.  i,  18o0,  54. 

d.  americana, 

Strix  flammea,  Wils.,  Am.  Orn.  vi,  1812,  57,  pi.  50,  fig.  2.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  38;  Isis.  1832, 
1140.— Nun.,  i,  1832,  139.-Aui>.,  Orn.  Biog.  ii,  18:54,  403;  v,  388;  pi.  171.— 
ViG.,  Zool.  Beechey's  Voy.  16 ;  Zool.  Jonm.  iii,  438.- Gray,  List  B.  Brit.  I^Tus. 
1844,  54. 

Ulula  flammea,  Jard.,  ed.  Wils.  ii,  264. 

Strix  americana,  Aud.,  Syn.  1839,  25  —  AuD.,  B.  Am.  i,  1840,  127,  pi.  34.— Brew.,  ed. 
Wils.  687.— DeKay,  Nat.  Hist.  N.  Y.  1844,  31 ;  pi.  13,  fig.  28.    (Not  of  Gmelin.) 

Strix  flammea  americana,  Schl.,  Mus.  Pays-Bas,  lbC2,  Striges,  p.  4. 

Strix  flammea  var.  americana,  CouES,  Key,  1872,  201,  fig.  134. 

Strix  pralincola,  Bp.,  List,  1838,  7;  Consp.  i,  1850,  55.— Cass.,  111.  1854, 116.— Brew.,  N. 
A.  O.  i,  (52,  pi.  4,  fig.  38.— Newb.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi,  1857.  76.— Bn..  B.  N.  A.  1858, 
47.— SCL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1859, 390  (Oaxaca)— Heerm.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  1859,  pt.  vi,  34.— 
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Wheat.,  Ohio  Agric.  Rep.  1860,  No.  20.— Dkess.,  Ibis,  1865,  330  (Texas).— 
C(»LKS,  Pr.  Pliila.  Acad.  1B6(»,  49  (Arizoua).— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye  N.  Y  viii,  ld66, 
281  (New  York,  rare).— Dkess.,  Ibis,  1862, 49  (Texas).— Coues.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v, 
186H,  312  (Massachusetts).— CoUE^,  Pr.  Host.  Soc.  1868, 119(Soath  Carolina).— 
Bryant,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  18<>7,  6  >.— Allkn,  Aiu.  Nat.  iii,  570  (Springfield,  Mass. ; 
Sachem's  Head,  Conn. ;  Stratford,  Couu.) ;  ibid,  G46  (Lynn,  Mass.).- TURB.,  B.  E. 
Pa.  1869, 8.— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  415.— Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1871, 27  (North 
Carolina).— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  2. 

Strix  flammea  var.  praiinoola,  Ridgw.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874,  13. 

Shix  perlata,  ("  LicUT."),  Kaup,  Tr.  Z.  S.  iv,  1859,  247. 

e.  furcata. 

Sirix  flamniea  ex  InsvUa  AniilL 

tSInx  pratincola,  Gosse,  B.  Jam.  1847,  23. 

Sfnx  furcatUy  Temm.,  PI.  Color.  4.'^2  (Cnba).— D'Orb.,  La  Sagra's  Cnba,Ois.  34. 

Sirix  flammea  var.  furoala,  Ridgw.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874,  12. 

f.  yuatemalce. 
Strix  flammea  var.  guatemdlm,  Ridgw.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874, 11. 

g.  perlata. 

Sli-ix  flammea^  Darw.,  Zool.  Voy.  Bea?.  34.— Schomb.,  Guiana,  732  — Spix,  Av.  Bras,  i,  21. 

Stiix  flammea  var.  perlata,  Ridgw.- B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874,  12. 

Strix  perlata,  Licht.,  Verz.  18*23,  59.— Maxim.,  Beit,  iii,  363  (excl.  syn.)— Hartl.,  Ind. 

Azara,  3.— TsciAtdi.  Wiepm.  Arch.  1844,  267.— Bridges,  P.  Z.  S.  xi,  110;  Ann. 

Nat.  Hist,  xiii,  500.— Kalp,  Mon.  Siriij.  Cont.  Om.  1852,  119.— Stricki^,  Om. 

Syn.  1855, 180  (excl.  syn,  Jureataj  Tcmm.). 

Hab, — The  Strix  flammea  ty]»e  of  Owl  is  found  in  nearly  all  warm  and  temperate 
parts  of  the  globe.  Var.  flammea:  Europe,  Africa.  Yar.  javavica:  parts  of  Asia, 
Java,  &c.  Var.  ddicaiula:  Australia,  &c.  Var.  americana:  North  America  and 
Mexico;  not  beyond  the  United  States;  rather  southerly;  rarely  north  to  New  En- 
gland and  the  Columbia.  Y&r.  /areata :  West  Indits  (Cuba,  Jamaica).  Var.  guaie- 
viafw:  Central  America.    Var.  perlata :  South  America  generally. 

The  foregoing  appear  to  be  unquestionably  geographical  races  of  a  single  species, 
slightly  modified,  by  climate  and  other  circumstances,  in  size,  form,  or  coh>riug,  but 
not  sufficiently  impressed  to  be  permanently  separable.  In  a  number  of  other  cffshoots 
of  this  same  Strix  stock  the  modification  has  pnigressed  further,  and  become  sufficiently 
profound  for  tho  characterization  of  ** species."  Instances  in  point  are  the  following: 
S  punctatissima.  Gray  (Zool.  Voy.  Beagle,  iii,  34,  pi.  4),  from  the  Galapagoes;  S.  Can- 
dida, of  Tickell  (J.  A.  S.  B.  ii,  572=  5.  longimembria,  Jerd.,  Madras  Jouru.  x,  86),  from 
Southern  Asia;  8.  capensis,  Smith  (111.  S.  Afr.  Zool.  9;  Miill.,  J.  f.  O.  ii,  398),  of  South 
Atiica,  where  S,  flammea  is  also  found ;  another  form,  8.  poensis,  tYaser,  P.  Z.  S.  1842, 
169,  is  described  from  Fernando  Po;  8.  nov^hollandi^,  Steph.  (Shaw's  Gen.  Znol. 
xiii,  pt.  ii,  61  =  S.  personata,  Vig.,  P.  Z.  S.  i,  50;  Gould,  B.  Aust.  i,  pi.  29  =  S.  CijclopSy 
Gould,  P.  Z.  8.  iv,  140  =  Dactylostrix  po-nonata,  Kaup,  Mon.  Strig.  Cont.  Oru.  1852, 119), 
of  Australia;  8.  castanops,  Gould  (P.  Z.  S.  iv,  140;  B.  AuHt.  pi.  2S  =  Dactfjlostrix  can- 
ianopsj  Kaup,  I,  c),  of  Tasmania;  8.  tenebricosa,  Gould  (P.  Z.  8.  1815,  80;  B.  Aust.  i, 
pi.  'SO  =  Megastrix  tettebricosa,  Kaup,  Op.  Cit.  120),  of  Australia.  The  last  three  are 
especially  well  marked,  and  have  been  placed,  as  above  noted,  in  difierent  subgtaiera. 
A  still  more  distinct  form,  though  most  uearly  related  to  Strix  proper,  is  the  Phodilus 
BADius  of  Southern  Asia,  Java,  Sumatra,  &c.    Its  synonymy  is  given  below.* 

The  American  Barn  Owl  is  an  abundant  bird  on  both  sides  of  the 
continent,  south  of  a  certain  hititude.  Unlike  many  of  its  rehitives, 
warmly  clothed  and  of  a  hardy  nature,  withstanding  great  cold,  it  ap- 
pears of  rather  delicate  and  sensitive  organization.  In  the  Missouri 
region  it  has  only  occurred,  to  ray  knowledge,  in  Kansas,  where  it 
breeds,  though  it  is  rarely  found,  according  to  Prof.  Snow.    1  ascer- 


''Strix  badia,  Hoksf.,  Zool.  Res.  1821,  pi.  37;  Linn.  Trans,  xiii,  139;  Isis,  1825,  G98. 

1055.— Temm.,  pi.  eol.  318.— Licss.,  Man.  i,  114;  Tr.  Orn.  112.-^Cuv.,  E.  A.  icd 

ed.  i,  342.— Sw.  Class.  B.  ii,  216. 
Athcr.e  badia,  Hodgs.— GitAY,  Zool.  Mis^.  82. 
Phodilus  badim,  Geoit.,  Ann.  Sc.  Nat.  xxxi,  1830, 201.— Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  B.  n.  s.  xix,  513.— 

GiJAY,  Gen.  of  B.  i,  1844,  pi.  15,%.  1 ;  List  B.  Brit.  Mus.  110.— Bp.,  Consp.  Av. 

i,  1850,  55.— Stiuckl.,  Orn.  Syn.  1855,  183.— Kaup,  Mon.  »trig,   Cont.  Om. 

1&52, 118. 
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tained  its  occurrence  in  Arizona;  once,  wading  through  a  reedy  lagoon 
at  mid-day,  I  disturbed  a  Barn  Owl,  which  rose  silently  and  flap|)ed 
along  till  I  brought  it  down.  It  is  a  common  bird  in  California — appar- 
ently the  most  abundant  species  of  its  family  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  State;  and,  according  to  Dr.  Cooper,  it  extends  its  range  to  the 
Columbia,  in  lat.  40°.  Dr.  Newberry  observed  an  interesting  modifica- 
tion of  its  habits  by  circumstances,  which  cause  it  to  inhabit  holes  in 
the  perpendicular  clifts  bordering  the  shore  of  San  Pablo  Bay.  The 
same  fa<;t  has  been  noted  by  Mr.  Dall,  in  the  case  of  Braehyotus  paliistris, 
in  the  Aleutian  Islands ;  so  that  our  Burrowing  Owl  is  not  the  only 
species  that  lives  in  holes  in  the  ground.  In  the  Atlantic  States,  the 
Barn  Owl  is  not  abundant  north  of  the  Caroliuas;  I  found  it  on  the 
coast  of  North  Carolina,  in  the  salt  marshes.  It  occurs,  however,  regu- 
larly, if  rarely,  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jersey.  Dr. 
Turnbull  observes :  "  Not  rare,  and  more  frequent  in  spring  and  autumn. 
Its  nest  is  generally  found  in  a  hollow  tree,  near  marshy  meadows."  Jts 
occurrence  in  New  England  must  be  regarded  as  exceptional,  and  it  has 
not  been  observed  in  that  section  further  north  than  Massachusetts. 
In  1843  (Am.  Journ.  xliv,  253),  Rev.  J.  H.  Linsley  reported  the  capture 
of  a  specimen  at  Stratford  Conn.  According  to  Mr.  Allen,  as  above 
quoted,  Dr.  Wood  took  one  at  Sachem's  Head,  Connecticut,  October  28, 
1865.  The  first  specimen  known  from  Massachusetts  was  procured  near 
Springfield,  in  May,  1866,  as  stated  in  my  paper  above  quoted ;  another 
was  shot  near  Lynn,  in  the  same  State,  in  1863,  as  recorded  by  Mr.  Allen. 
This  completes  the  New  England  quotations  to  date. 

The  egg  of  this  species  is  colorless,  and  measures  about  1^  in  length 
by  IJ  in  greatest  breadth.  Little  or  no  preparation  is  made  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  eggs,  which  are  simply  dropped  on  the  debris — often  the 
bones  and  the  remains  of  the  birds'  food — in  the  cavities  or  recesses  to 
which  the  birds  resort  to  breed.  The  eggs  are  said  to  vary  from  three 
to  six  in  number. 

BUBO  VIRGINIANUS,  (Gm.)  Bp. 
Great  Horned  Owl. 

a.  virginmnus, 

Strix  virginianw/f  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  287.— Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  i,  1790,  52  (Briss.,  i, 
484;  Ea^le  Owl,  Arct.  Zool.  ii,  228;  Virgiuian  Eared  Owl.  Edw.,  60;  Gen. 
Syn.  i,  119).— Daud.,  Tr.  Orn.  ii,  210,  pi.  13.— Shaw,  G.  Z.  vii,  pi.  30.— Temm., 
TaJjl.  Mctb.  p.  7.— WiLS.,  Am.  Om.  vi.  1812,  52,  pi.  50,  f.  1.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  37; 
I8i8,  1832,  1139.— Rich.  &  Sw.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  82  (Subg.  ^irfto).- Nutt.,  Man. 
i,  1832,  124.-AUD.,  Orn.  Biog.  i,  1832,  313;  v,  393;  pi.  61.— DeKay,  N.  Y.  Zool. 
1844,  pi.  10,  fig.  22.— Peab.,  Rep.  Orn.  Mass.  1839.  87.— I^omps.,  N.  H.  Vt.  65. 

Bubo  virginianu8y  Bp.,  List,  1838,  6  ;  Consp.  i,  1850,  48.— AuD.,  Syn.  1839,  29  ;  B.  Am.  i, 
1840,  143,  pi.  39.— GiR.,  B.  L.  I.  1844,  27.— Kaup,  Monog.  Cont.  Orn.  1852, 116; 
Tr.  Z.  S.  iv,  1859, 241.— Cass.,  111.  1854, 177.— Brew.,  N.  A.  O.  ia57, 64.— Maxim., 
J.  f.  O.  vi,  1858,  2:^- Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1P58,  49.— SCL.,  P.  Z.  8. 18.59, 390  (Oaxaca).— 
ScL.  4&  Salv.,  Ibis,  ii,  1860,  276  (Guatemala).- ScL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1860,  253  (Ori- 
zaba).—Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wasb.  Ter.  1860,  154.— Blak.,  Ibis,  iii,  1861, 
320.— Lord,  Pr.  Roy.  Arty.  Inst,  iv,  18(W,  111.— Dress.,  Ibis,  1865,  330 
(Texas).— CoiiES,  Pr.  Pbila.  Acad.  1866,  49  (Arizona).— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y. 
ix,  132  (Costo  Rica).— Dall  &  Bank.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  272  (Alaska).— 
ScL.  &  Salv.,  P.  Z.  S.  1869,  155  (Peru).— Salv.,  P.  Z.  S.  1870,  116  (Veragua).— 
Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  418.— FissCH.,  Abb.  Nat.  iii,  1872,  26  (Alaska).— CoUES, 
Key,  1872,  202,  f.  1:35.- B.  B.  &,  R.,  N.  ^.  B.  iii,  1874,  62 ;  and  of  authors. 

Bubo  virginianus  atlaniicae,  Cass.,  111.  1854, 178. 

0tu8  virginianuBy  Stkpii.,  Shawns  G.  Z.  xiii,  pt.  ii,  57. 

Ulula  virginianaj  Jam.,  ed.  Wils.  i,  100. 

(f )  Strix  tnaximuSj  Bartr.,  Trav.  Fla.  1790,  285  ("  capite  aurito,  corpore  niveo  ")• 
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SOI 


8tnxpyihaule8,  Bartr.,  Trav.  Fla.  1790,  289. 
Bubo  ludoticianua,  DAUr>.,  Tr.  Om.  ii,  1800, 210: 
Bubo  pinioolUj  ViEiix.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  i,  1809,  51. 

b.  pacificiis. 

Bubo  mrginianus  var.  pacificus,  Cass.,"  111.  1854,  178. — CouEB,  Key,  1872,  202.— B.  B.  & 
R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874,  61,  65. 

,  c.  arcUctia. 

Sirix  (Bubo)  arciicusy  Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  86,  pi.  30. 

Eeliaptex  arcticm,  Sw.,  Classif.  B.  i,  328 ;  ii,  217. 

Bubo  mrginianus  var.  arcticus,  Cass.,  III.  1854,  17^.— Blak.,  Ibis,  iii,  1861,  320.— CouES, 

Key,  1872,  202.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874,  60,  64. 
Bubo  fnib-arclicuSf  Hoy,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad,  vi,  1852,  211  (Wisconsin).— Cass.,  111.  1854, 117. 

d.  magellanietis. 

SMx  maqellanicua,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  788, 286  (ffibou  des  terres  Moffelluniques,  P.  E.  385).— 

Daud.,  Tr.  Orn.  ii,  1800,  210.— Less.,  Vpy.  Coqoille,  i,  617  ;  Isis,  1833,  76. 
Bubo  mag€llanicu8f  Gray,  List  B.  Br.  Mns.,  1844,  46. 

Bubo  virginianus  var.  magellanicuSf  Cass.,  111.  1854, 178. — B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874,  61. 
Sti'ix  bubo  var.  d..  Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  1790,  52  (Magellanic  Eared  Owl,  Gen.  Syn.  i,  118). 
Strix  nacurutUi  Vieili«,  N.  D.  d'Hist.  Nat.  vii,  44 ;  Enci.  iii,  1281  (Nacurutu,  Azara,  i,  192. 
Bubo  crassirostris,  Vieill.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  1807,  pi.  19. 
Bubo  macrorhgnehue,  Temm.,  PI.  Color.  62. 

Hab. — ^The  Western  Hemisphere.    Common  and  generally  distribnted  in  wooded 
regions  in  the  United  States.    Var.  mageUanicus  in  South  America. 

List  of  specimens. 


19126 
19127 
19128 


179 
202 
183 


Powder  River. . 

Deer  Creek 

Powder  River.. 


Oct.  5,  1H(>9 
Nov.  21, 1859 
Oct.  1.  1859 


G.  H.Trook.. 

do 

do 


23.00 
19.50 
21.00 


56.70 
49.00 
52.00 


17.00 
14.00 
15.00 


Lieutenant  Warren^s  Expedition, — 5180-81,  Fort  Union,  Dakota. 

I  divide  the  synonymy  of  this  species  in  the  conventional  method,  without  feeling 
in  any  considerable  degree  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  so  doing,  bnt  rather  believ- 
ing that,  with  the  exception  of  the  alpine  and  boreal  var.  arcticusy  the  races  are 
variously  inter- related,  and  not  satisfactorily  co-ordinated  with  geographical  distribu- 
tion. This  appears  to  be  Mr.  Cassin's  later  view ;  for  after  establishing  the  racts  in 
1854,  he  subsequently  remarked  :  "  These  varieties  are  evidently  not  to  be  recognized 
as  at  all  strictly  geographical,  nor  so  much  so  as  intimated  m  our  notice  of  them 
alluded  to  above.*"  I  have  not  myself  critically  examined  the  South  American  bird, 
which  appears  to  average  daiker ;  bnt  Dr.  Schlegel  states  that  some  specimens  are  like 
North  American  ones  in  every  respect.  Var.  paciftcus  would  also  appear  to  be  a  dark 
form,  but  it  is  not  confined  to  the  coast  whence  the  name  is  derived,  nor  are  all  the 
birds  of  that  region  alike,  some  being  entirely  indistinguishable  from  the  ordinary 
Atlantic  styles.  In  the  "  Key,"  I  adopted  the  variety  entirely  at  the  instance  of  Mr. 
Rid^way,  who  has  made  our  raptorial  birds  a  special  study,  and  followed  him  in  pre- 
senting it  as  a  dark,  littoral  form,  **  extending  rrom  Oregon  northward,  coastwise,  to 
Labrador,'*  although  I  confess  that  I  do  not  quite  comprehend  this  peculiar  alleged 
distribution.  Var.  areticus  is  the  most  easily  recognized,  being  very  pale-colored,  fre- 
quently quite  whitish,  and  not  distantly  resembling  the  Snowy  Owl.  This  peculiarity 
of  coloring  seems  to  mark,  in  varying  degree,  alpine  specimens,  even  so  far  south  as 
New  Mexico. 

The  Great  Horned  Owl  occurs  in  suitable  localities  throughout  the 
Missouri  region,  as  elsewhere  in  North  America.*  It  is  by  no  means 
rare,  and,  conspicuous  in  its  size,  falls  under  frequent  observation.  It 
occurs  chiefly  in  wooded  regions,  where  the  various  animals  it  preys 
upon  find  shelter,  and  where  it  is  itself  in  a  measure  concealed  from  view. 
It  is  not  migratory.  In  temperate  latitudes,  the  eggs  are  laid  in  winter^ 
and  even  in  the  fur  countries,  according  to  Sir  John  Eichardson,  the 
young  are  hatched  in  March.  It  breeds  indiHerently,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, in  hollow  trees,  or  even  in  the  crevices  of  rocks  ;  in  such 
cases  the  eggs  are  simply  deposited  on  some  grass  or  feathers.  But, 
perhaps  oftener,  a  large,  bulky,  rude  nest,  of  sticks  and  twigs,  lined  with 
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grass  and  feathers,  is  placed  among  the  branches  of  a  tree,  generally  at 
a  gre^t  height.  The  eggs  are  colorless,  subspherieal,  measuring  about 
2J  inches  in  length  by  2,  or  a  little  less  in  breadth.  They  are  said  to 
range  from  three  to  six  in  a  chitch.  The  only  instance  ot  breeding  of 
which  I  have  become  personally  aware  was  at  Pembina,  Dakota,  where, 
early  in  June,  I  found  two  young  birds  in  the  timber-belt  along  the 
river.  Both  parents  were  observed,  perched  oa  the  tree-tops,  near  the 
nest,  and  flying  boldly,  appareuty  not  in  the  least  incommoded  by  the 
light  of  day.  That  they  could  see  perfectly  well,  was  evidenced  by  the 
care  they  took  to  keep  at  a  distance.  The  young,  two  in  number,  were 
found  on  a  prostrate  log;  where  the  nest  was  I  had  no  idea — perhaps  it 
was  in  the  hollow  of  a  large  blasted  tree  that  overshadowed  the  log. 
The  young  were  entirely  unfledged  ;  the  downy  covering  was  entirely 
white.  On  approach,  they  resented  the  liberty  in  the  usual  manner, 
clicking  the  bill,  hissing,  and  throwing  themselves  into  an  upright  pos- 
ture. They  could  scarcely  stand,  however,  and  were  easily  secured.  I 
took  them  with  me,  and  they  were  amusing  pets  for  a  whole  summer, 
during  which  time  they  traveled  with  me  several  hundred  miles.  They 
got  their  feathers  in  due  season,  and  became  very  finely  plumaged  by 
tbe  fall.  The  fii*st  plumage,  after  the  down  disappeared,  was  of  a  much 
more  uniformly  fulvous  cast  than  that  ensuing  when  the  dark  gray 
mottlin&r,  and  distinctive  white  of  the  under  parts,  was  assumed.  The 
birds  ate  freely  from  the  first — ^in  fact  were  voracious,  grew  rapidly,  and 
became  more  tame  than  any  other  birds  of  prey  I  have  ever  kei)t.  They 
would  suffer  themselves  to  be  handled  without  impatience,  and  would 
occasionally  fly  up  on  my  shoulder.  Early  in  their  lives  they  had  two 
dififerent  notes,  one  of  hunger  or  loneliness,  a  querulous  explosive  sylla- 
ble, and  the  other  a  harsh  cry  of  anger,  or  remonstrance,  when  rudely 
handled,  or  too  nearly  approached  by  an  unfamiliar  object.  They  did 
not  begin  to  hoot  until  they  were  about  four  months  old,  and  then  only 
while  at  liberty  during  the  night.  For  they  became  so  thoroughly  tame, 
that,  as  their  wings  grew,  enabling  them  to  take  short  flights,  I  used  to 
release  them  in  the  evening  from  the  tether  by  which  they  were  usually 
confined.  They  enjoyed  the  liberty,  and  eventually  used  to  stay  away 
all  night,  doubtless  foraging  for  themselves  for  their  natural  prey,  and 
returning  to  their  shelter  behind  my  tent  in  the  morning. 

These  Owls  were  most  active  during  the  night;  yet  it  would  be  a 
great  mistake  to  suppose  their  vision  is  much  restricted  in  the  daytime, 
notwithstanding  that  they  belong  to  a  group  of  Owls  commonly  regarded 
as  nocturnal.  They  passed  most  of  the  day,  indeed,  crouching  in  the 
shadow  of  the  tent,  and  it  was  only  toward  sundown  that  they  became 
active,  flying  the  length  of  their  tether  in  the  attempt  to  reach  the 
ridge  of  the  tent ;  yet  their  vision  was  acute  at  all  hours.  1  often  saw 
them  look  up  and  follow  with  their  eyes  the  motions  of  a  grasshopper 
or  butterfly,  flickering  several  yards  up  in  the  air.  On  t)ne  occasion,  in 
particular,  I  saw  them  both  gazing  steadfastly,  and  on  looking  up  to  see 
what  had  attracted  their  attention,  I  was  myself  blinded  by  the  glare, 
for  the  direction  was  exactly  in  the  sun's  eye.  But  a  few  moments 
afterward  I  discovered  a  pair  of  white  Cranes,  floating  in  circles  half  a 
mile  high.  The  OwPs  eyes  endured  a  glare  that  my  own  could  not,  and 
the  birds  certainly  6aw  the  objects,  for  they  slowly  moved  the  head  as 
the  Cranes  passed  over.  The  best  of  the  supposed  performances  of  an 
Eagle  soaring  in  the  sun's  eye,  could  not  excel  this.  Nor  was  the  inner 
eyelid  drawn  over  the  ball  to  shade  it.  I  had  abnndnnt  evidence,  on 
tiiis  and  numerous  other  occasions,  tfiat  the  movements  of  the  bird's 
iris  are  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  will,  instead,  as  commonly 
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supposed,  of  being  automatic,  depending  upon  the  stimulus  of  light.  I 
frequently  saw  them  instantaneously  contract  or  relax  the  quivering 
iris  in  accommodating  their  vision  to  different  objects,  or  different  dis* 
tances ;  and  moreover,  they  could  move  the  two  irides  independently 
of  ea<;h  other.  For  they  often  looked  at  objects  with  one  eye  only,  the 
other  being  sleepily  half-closed ;  and  on  such  occasions  the  pupils  were 
generally  of  different  sizes.  They  varied  in  diameter  from  that  of  a  small 
split-pea,  to  that  of  a  finger-ring ;  in  the  latter  condition  the  iris  was  a 
mere  margin,  about  a  tenth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  In  the  night-time, 
I  always  found  thel)upil  largely  if  not  fully  dilated ;  at  every  stage  of 
contraction  it  remained  perfectly  circular. 

SCOPS  ASIO,  (Linn.)  Bp. 

Bed  Owl;  Mottled  Owl;  Screech  Owl. 
a.  cmo. 

Strix  a9io,  LtNN.,  Syst.  Nat.  I,  1766,  132  {NocttuL  aurita  minor j  Catks.,  i,  7;  AHo  scops 
caroUnetisis^  Briss.,  i,  497).— 6m.,  Svst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  287.— Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  i,- 
1790,  54.— Daud.,  Tr.  Oru.  ii,  1800,  216.— Shaw,  G.  Z.  vii,  1809,  229.— WiLS., 
Am.  Orn.  v,  1812,  a3,  pi.  42,  f.  1.— Bi'.,  Syn.  1828,  36 ;  Isis,  1832,  1139.— Aud., 
Ora.  Biog.  i,  \S3Q,  486;  v,  1839,  302;  pi.  97.— Ntirr.,  Man.  i,  1832, 120.— Brew., 
ed.  WiJs.  687. 

Scops  asio,  Bp.,  Comp.  List,  1838.  6 ;  Consp.  i,  1850,  45.— Less.,  Tr.  Orn.  107.— Kaup,' 
Aion.  SMg.  Cont  Orn.  1852,  112.— Cass.,  IH.  1854,  179.— Strickl.,  Orn.  Syn. 
1855, 190.— Brew.,  N.  A.  Oul.  1867, 65.-rBD.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 51  .-Coop.  &  Suck., 
N.  H.  WHBh.  Ter.  1860, 155?— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  420.— Mayn.,  Nat.  Gaidc, 
1870,  131.— COUES,  Key,  1872,  202,  fig.  13&-B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874,  49 ; 
and  of  most  authors. 

Bubo  asio,  Vieili..,  Oir.  Am.  Sept.  i,  1807, 53,  pi.  21.— Aim.,  Syn.  1839, 29 ;  B.  Am.  i,  1840, 
147,  pi.  40.— DeKay,  N.  Y.  Zool.  1844,  pi.  12,  figs.  25,  26.— GiR.,  B.  L.  I.  1844, 
28.— Maxim.,  J.  f.  O.  1858,  2;i. 

Hihou  asio,  Temm.,  Planch.  Color.  No.  80. 

Otus  <wio,  Steph.,  Gen.  Zool.  xiii,  pt.  ii,  57. 

Epkialtes  asio.  Gray,  Gen.  of  B.— Woodh.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853,  62, 

Stfix  nctvla,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788, 289.— Lath.,  Iml.  Om.  i,  1790, 55.— Dacd.,  Tr.  Orn.  U, 
1800,  217.— Shaw,  Gen.  Zool.  vii,  230.— WiLS.,  Am.  Orn.  iii,  1812,  16,  pi.  19,  f.  L 

Asio  nceria,  Less.,  Man.  Orn.  i,  117. 

Otus  ncevius,  Cuv.,  R.  A.  i,  2d  ed.  341. 

SHrnia  ncevia,  Jam.,  ed.  Wils.  i,  96,  99. 

Bubo  striaius,  Vieill.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  i,  1807,  54,  pi.  21. 

"  Epkialtes  ocreata^  Light.,  Mua.  B^rol.** 

b.  hennicottii. 

/So()iwA:«»mco</n.ELUOT,Pr.Phila.  Acad.  1867. 69;  B.  Am. p.  xx vii,  pi.  11.— DaLL&Bann., 
Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1809,  273.— Bd.,  ibid,  311,  pi.  27  (Sitka).- FiNSCH,  Abh.  Nat. 
iii,  1872,  28  (Alaska). 

Scops  asio  var.  kennicoitiij  CoUES,  Key,  1872,  203.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874,  53. 

c.  maccallii, 

Epkialtes  choliba,  Lawk.,  Ann.  Lvc.  N.  Y.  vi,  1853,  4  (not  of  Vieill), 
Scops  maccallii,  Cass.,  111.  1854, 180 —Strickl.,  Orn.  Syn.  1855,  200.— Brew.,  N.  A.  Ool. 
1857,  66.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  52,  pi.  39;  Mex.  B.  Surv.  ii,  1859,  pt.  ii.  Birds,  4, 
pi.  1.— Dress.,  Ibis,  1865,  3.30  (Texas).    (Not  Scops  triohopsis,  Wagl.,  Isis,  1832, 
276:   See  Scl.  &  Salv.,  P.  Z.  1868,  57.  *) 
Scops  oMo  var.  macoalliiy  CoUES,  Key,  1872,  203.— B.  B.  &,  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874,  52. 

d.  foridanus. 

(f)  Scops  asio,  Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  iii,  465  (Cuba). 

Scops  asio  var.  floridanus,  Ridgw.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874,  51. 


*Mr.  Ridgway  has  called  my  attention  to  the  fact,  that  S,  iriekopsis  of  Wagler,  to 
>vhich  maccallii  is  refetred  by  Sclater  and  Salviu,  as  above  qnotecl,  is  a  perfectly  dis- 
tinct species,  as,  on  examination  of  typical  specimens,  I  find  it  to  be. 
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e.  enano. 

(f )  Scops  maccalUi,  Scl.,  P.  Z.  S.  1858,  296  (Oaxaca).— Scl.,  Ibis,  1859,  220  (Guatemala). 
Scope  asio  var.  enano;  Lawr.,  MSS.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1H74,  48. 

Hab. — North  America  at  large.  Var.  Jcennicottii  is  the  large,  dark,  northern  form,  from 
Alaska,  &c.  Var.  maccallii  is  a  small,  pale,  southern  form,  from  the  southwestern  bor- 
der and  southward.  Var.  floridanuSf  from  G^rgia,  Florida  (and  Cuba  f ).  Var.  enano, 
from  Mexico  and  Guatemala.* 

This  little  Owl  does  not  appear  to  have  been  noticed  by  either  of  the 
Expeditions,  as  we  find  no  specimens  in  the  collection.  It  inhabits, 
however,  the  wooded  tracts  of  the  Missouri  region,  and  is  abundant  in 
some  parts,  as  in  Kansas. 

Without  going  into  the  history  of  the  long  controversy  respecting  the 
"Eed"  and  "Mottled"  Owls — which  would  involve  scores  of  quota- 
tionst — it  will  be  sufScient  to  state,  that  not  only  are  these  two  birds 
identical,  as  indeed  has  been  admitted  by  most  observers  since  Wilson, 
but  that,  moreover,  the  plumages  are  purely  fortuitous,  and  character- 
istic of  neither  sex,  age,  nor  season.  The  same  rufescent  phase  occurs 
in  other  species  of  Owls — notably,  among  ours,  in  the  little  Olaucidium 
ferrugineunij  which  I  recently  introduced  to  our  fauna  (Key,  206) — and 
is  apparently  analogous  to  the  melanotic  condition  of  many  Hawks. 

OTUS  VULGAEIS  var.  WILSOinANUS,(Less.)  Allen. 
American  Lon  g-earedOwJ. 

a.«  vulgaris. 

Strix  otu8,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766, 132 ;  and  of  early  authors  generaUy. 

BuIh)  otusj  Saviq.,  Descr.  Egypte,  i,  109. 

Asia  otust  Less.,  Man.  Ore.  i,  116. 

Uliila  otusy  Macgil.,  Rap.  B.  Br.  403. 

MgoHus  otuSf  Keyh  &  Blab.,  Wirb.  Eur.  1840,  32. 

"  Otus  soloniensis,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  203"  (Gray), 

"  Otus  albicollU  et  italicus,  Daud.,  Tr.  Orn.  ii,  213"  ISirickland), 

OtHS  sylvestriSt  arboreus  et  gradlis^  Bkehm,  Y.  D.  i;  121,  122,  123. 

Oius  vtUgariSj  Flem.,  Brit.  An.  56 ;  and  of  many  authors. 

Otua  europcBuSj  Stbph.,  Gen.  Zool.  siii,  pt.  ii,  1826,  57. 

Ottts  communiSy  Less.,  Tr.  Orn.  1831, 110. 

Otu9  auritay  Mont.,  Om.  Diet.  ed.  Bennie,  262. 

Otua  asiOf  Leach,  Syst.  Cat.  1816, 11. 

b.  wilsonianus. 

(t)  Stnx  amencana,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nnt.  i,  1788,  288. 

Otu8  americanus,  Bp.,  Comp.  List,  1838,  7 :  Consp.  i,  1^50,  50.— Kaup,  Men.  Strig,  Cont. 

Om.  1852,  113 ;  Tr.  Z.  8.  iv,  1859,  233.— Maxim.,  J.  f.  O.  vi,  1858,  25.— Allen, 

Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iv,  1864,  51. 
Strix  peregrmator  Bartr.,  Trav.  in  Fla.  1791,  289. 
Asio  peregrinator,  Strickl.,  Om.  Syn.  1855,  207. 
Strix  otusy  WiLS.,  vi,  1812, 73,  pi.  51,  f.  3.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828, 37.— Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1832, 130.— 

AuD.,  Om.  Biog.  iv,  1835,  573,  pi.  a3.— Peab.,  Rep.  Om.  Mass.  1839,  68. 
Strix  (Asio)  otusy  Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  18:}I,  72. 
Vlula  otu8,  Jam.,  ed.  Wils.  i,  104. 

*  Another  small  species  of  Scope,  occurring  over  our  southern  border,  is  the  foUowing : 
Scops  flammeola,  Lioht, 

Scope  flammeola.  Light.,  Nomen.  Mus.  Berol.  7.— Kaup,  Monog.  Tr.  Z.  S.  iv,  1859, 226.— 

SCHL..  M.  P.-B.  Oti,  p.  27.— Scl.,  P.  Z.  S.  1858,  96.— Scl.  &  Sai.v.,  P.  Z.  S.  1868, 

57  ;  Exot.  Om.  vi,  1868,  99,  pi.  50.— Eluot,  B.  N.  A.  i,  pi.  28.— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i, 

1870,  422.— Coues,  Key,  1872,  203.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B,  iii,  1874,  58. 

It  was  found  breeding  at  Fort  Crook,  California,  by  the  lato  Captain  John  Feilner, 

United  States  Army. 

t  Those  who  wish  to  examine  the  subject  may  refer  to  the  following  among  other 
articles :  Bp.,  Joum.  Phila.  Acad,  iii,  1824,  357.— Michner,  ibid,  vii,  1834, 53.— Hoy,  Pr. 
Phila.  Acad,  vi,  1853,  306;  and  Trans.  Wise.  Agric.  Soc.  ii  (1852),  1853,  344.— Cabot, 
Joum.  Bost.  Soc.  ii,  1838, 126.— Allen,  Am.  Nat.  ii,  1S68, 327 ;  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871,  338. 
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0<iw  tmhonianus,  Less.,  Tr.  Orn.  i,  1831,  110.— Cass.,  111.  1854.  181.— Brew.,  N.  A.  Ool. 

1K>7,  67.— Bd.,  B.  N.  a.  185S.  53.— Hayd.,  Rep.  18G2,  153.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N. 

H.  Wash.  Ter.  18C0, 155.— Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  18136, 50  (Arizona).— Coop.,  B. 

Cal.  i,  1870, 426.-SNOW.  B.  Kans.  1873.— Merr.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1872, 695. 
Otfis  vulgarifj  Jard.,  ed.  Wils.  ii,^278.— AuD.,  Syn.  1839,  28;  B.  Am.  i,  1840,  136,  pl.37.— 

GiR.,  B.  L.  L  1844,  25. 
Olu8  vulgaris  americanus,  Schl.,  Mus.  Pays-Bas,  1862,  Otiy  p.  2. 
Otu8  vulgaris  var.  mlsmiavus,  Aixen,  BnlJ.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872,  ISO.— Couks,  Key,  1872, 

204.— B.  B.  4fe  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874,  18. 


Hah, — Europe,  &c. 


Var.  wilsoniamis.    Temperate  North  America,  at  large. 
List  of  specimens. 


19130 
19131 
19330 


290  Willow  Springs. 
174 1  Powder  Itiver. . 
i  Popoagie  Creek, 


I  April  7,  1860 
.'  Oct.     1,1859 


F.V.Hayden-  14.50 
G.H.Trook..  14.00 
do ,  13.00 


36.00 
37.00 
35.00 


11..50  I 
12.50  I 
11.00  [ 


Lieutenant  Warren's  Expedition, — 4536,  4538,  White  River  j  4537,  Fort  Pierre. 
Letter  Expeditions, — 61760,  Devil's  Creek,  Idaho. 

I  quote  the  principal  synonyms  of  the  Old  World  form,  without,  however,  additional 
references.  In  the  uncertainty  at  present  attending  the  determination  of  several 
names  of  American  forms,  I  only  quote  those  of  special  pertinence  here. 

This  species  is  of  not  uncommon  occurrence  in  the  northwest,  as  in  suitable  places 
elsewhere  throughout  temperate  North  America. 

"This  species  is  quite  common  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania  throughout 
the  year.  It  is  more  retiring  in  its  nature  than  Nyctale  acadica.  The 
lajter  prefers  an  orchard,  in  close  proximity  to  man  ;  while  the  former, 
according  to  the  writer's  experience,  evinces  by  its  actions  a  partiality 
for  deep  forests  of  evergreens,  where  the  hum  and  stir  of  busy  farm-li/e 
is  nearly  unknown.  The  nests  are  usually  constructed  of  rude  sticks, 
sometimes  of  boughs  with  the  leaves  adherent  thereto,  externally,  and 
generally,  but  not  always,  lined  with  the  feathers  of  birds.  The  same 
nest  is  mad^se  of  for  several  successive  yejirs.  The  female  begins  to 
lay  early  in  April,  and  sometimes  produces  two  broods  in  a  season. 
The  eggs  are  never  more  than  four  in  number;  sometimes  as  low  as  two 
have  been  observed.  It  is  stated,  by  both  Audubon  and  Wilson,  that 
the  nests  of  other  birds,  when  of  sufficient  size,  are  generally  used  in 
which  to  reai^  its  young.  Although  it  has  not  been  my  fortune  to  know 
of  such  a  case  by  personal  experience,  yet  I  cannot  doubt  the  observa- 
tions of  these  learned  authorities.  One  of  the  best  authenticated  cases 
is  that  related  by  Wilson,  where  one  of  these  Owls  had  taken  possess- 
ion, forcibly,  as  I  am  led  to  infer,  of  the  nest  of  the  Qua-bird  (Night 
Heron),  and  was  actually  setting.  The  common  Crow  occasionally 
builds  in  similar  situations  in  this  latitude,  and  there  is  a  possibility 
that  its  abaudonedlnests  are  sometimes  appropriated,  but  this  is  mere 
presumption.  Within  three  quarters  of  a  mile  of  Chestnut  Hill  (upper 
part  of  Germantown),  existed  an  immense  forest  of  pines,  within  a  com- 
paratively recent  period,  which  was  the  great  place  of  rendezvous  of 
the  Long-eared  Owl,  during  the  dreary  winter  months,  and  where,  in 
the  spring-time,  the  females  deposited  their  eggs  in  rude  and  unsightl;v 
nests  of  their  own  construction.  The  numbers  that  thronged  this 
thicket  of  pines  was  prodigious,  so  there  were  very  few  of  the  trees,  if 
any,  that  had  not  supported  one  or  more  nests.  The  many  fragments 
of  the  bones  of  mammals  and  birds,  and  the  other  remains  of  the  same 
that  laid  in  piles  upon  the  ground,  bore  testimony  to  the  wholesale 
destruction  of  life  that  was  carried  on.  Within  the  last  two  years,  during 
which  time  many  of  the  trees  have  yielded  to  the  woodman's  axe,  the 
number  that  visit  the  wood  is  small  in  comparison.  The  birds  have 
mostly  gone  to  more  congenial  localities,  and  but  a  few  remain  of  all 
that  mighty  host.'^ — (Qentry.) 
20 
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BRACHYOTUS  PALUSTRIS,  (Bechst.)  Gould. 
Short-eared  Owl. 

(a.  general  references.) 

"  Strix  noctua  major,  Bmss.,  Orn.  i,  511."    (This  is  one  of  the  bases  of  Strix  ulula,  L.,  lt6G.) 
*^  Noctua  minor,  Gm.,  Nov.  Comni.  Petrop.  xv,  447,  pi.  12." 

"  Strix stridula, ,  Nov.  Act.  Reg.  Ac.  Suec.  1783,  47."    (Stricklaml.) 

"  Strtx  arctica,  Sparrm.,  Mus.  Carls,  pi.  51.— Daud.,  Tr.  Orn.  ii,  197." 

Strix  brachyotus,  Gm.,  Svst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  289.— Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  i,  1790,  55.— Daud.,  Tr. 

Orn.  ii,  1800,  216.— Beciist.,  Naturg.  ii,  909.— Shaw,  G.  Z.  vii,  1809,  223.— 

Temm.,  Man.  i,89:  iii,  51 ;  Tabl.  Meth.  7.— Mey.,  Tascb.  i,  73.— Frisch.,  V.  D. 

pi.  98.— ViEiLL.,  Fn.  Frau9.  43,  pi.  20,  f.  3,— Roux,  Orn.  Prov.  i,  75,  pi.  49.— 

Baill.,  Orn.  Sav.  i,  177.— Brew.,  Br.  B.  2d  ed.  i,  58,  60.— Yarr.,  Br.  B.  i,  121.— 

Penn.,  Br.  Z.  i,  1812, 260,  pi.  32.— Selys-Longch.,  Fn.  Belg.  59.— MoRii.,  Br.  B. 

173,  pi.  23. 
Otus  hrachyotus,  BoiE,  Isis,  1822,  549.— Steph.,  G.  Z.  xiii,  pt.  ii,  1826,  57.— Hodg.,  J.  A. 

S.  B.  1837,  369.— Jenyns,  Man.  92.— Naum.,  V.  D.  i,  1822,  459,  pi.  45.— Eyt., 

Cat.  Br.  B.  6.— Schl.,  Rev.  Crit.  14.- Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  i,  1844,  40.— RCpp.,  Syst. 

Uebers.  12.— Cuv.,  R.  A.  ed.  2,  i,  341.— Less.,  Tr.  Orn.  1831,  111.— Jard.,  Br.  B. 

i,  285.— Sw.,  Claasif.  B.  ii,  1837,  217.— Bp.,  Cat.  Ucc.  Enr.  1842,  23  —  Skijby,  III. 

Br.  B.  i,  88.— Fi.EM.,  Br.  An.  56.— Mont.,  Orn.  Diet.  ed.  Renuie,  241.— Tiiomps., 

B.  Irel.  i,  88.— Wait.,  B.  Lrel.  24.— Peale,  U.  S.  Exp.  Ex.  75.— Kaup,  Mon.  i^tmj. 

Contr.  Orn.  1852,  114 ;  Tr.  Z.  S.  iv,  1859,  236.— HuDS.,  P.  Z.  S.  1870,  799.— Cass., 

Cat.  Strig.  Acad.  Pbila.  1849,  11. 
Asio  brachifotus,  Macgil.,  Brit.  B.  iii,  461.— Striokl.,  Orn.  Syn.  1855,  209. 
Ulula  hrackyotus,  Macgil.,  Rapac.  B.  Br.  412. 

j^fjolius  brachyoius,  Keys  &  Blas.,  Wirb.  Enr.  1840,  32.         •  # 

Strix  accipitrina.  Pall.,  Itin.  i,  455.— Gm.,  Sib.  Reise,  ii,  163— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788, 295.— 

Daud.,  Tr.  Orn.  ii,  1800, 185. 
"  Strix  ulula,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  294  (nee  Ll\n.)".— Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  i,  1790,  60.— 

Daud.,  Tr.  Orn.  ii,  1800, 196.— Shaw,  G.  Z.  vii,  1809,  270. 
Amo  ulula.  Less.,  Man.  i,  116. 
Otus  ulula,  Cuv.,  R.  A.  i,  1817,  328. 

**  Strix  passerina  var.  B.,  Lath.,  Ind.  Om.  i,  1790,  66."  ^ 

Strix  palustria,  Bechst.,  V.  D.  ii,  344.— Siemss.,  Hand-bncb,  35. — Lath.,  lud.  Orn.  Sappl. 

13.— Shaw,  G.  Z.  vii,  1809,  227.— Mey.,  Zool.  Ann.  i,  332. 
Otus  palustris,  Gould,  Zool.  Vov.  Beagle,  pt.  iii,  p.  33.— Brehm,  V.  D.  i,  123.— Bridges, 

P.  Z.  S.  ix,  110;  Ann.  Nat.  Hist,  xiii,  500. 
Brachyotus  palusiris,  Gould,  B.  Eur.  pi.  40. — Bp.,  List,  1838,7. 
Brachy  tun  palustris  europceus,  Bp.,  Consp.  i,  1850,  51. 
Strix  iripennis,  Schrank,  Fu.  Boica,  112. 
Strix  brachyura,  NiLSS.,  Fn.  Suec.  i,  62. 
Stnx  caspia,  Shaw,  G.  Z.  vii,  1809,  272. 
Strix  wyolius,  Pall.,  Zoog.  R.  A.  i,  309. 
Otus  microoephalus,  Leach,  Syst.  Cat.  1816,  11. 
Otus  agrarius,  Brehm,  V.  D.  i,  124. 

(b.  American  references.) 

Strix  brachifotus,  Forst.,  Phil.  Trans.  Ixii,  1772,  384.— Wils.,  A<n,  Orn.  iv,  1812,  64,  pi 
'^.i,  X.  3.— Bp.,  Svn.  1828,  37.— Nurr.,  Man.  i,  1832,  i:*^.- Aud.,  Orn.  Biog.  v, 
1839,  273,  pi.  432!^— TnoMPS.,  N.  H.  Vermont,  66.— Peab.,  Rei).  Orn.  Mass.  89. 

Strix  brachyota,  Sw.  «fe  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  75. 

Otus  brachyotus,  AuD.,  Svn.  1839,  28  ;  B.  Am.  i,  1840,  pi.  38.— Jard.,  ed.  Wils.  ii,  63.— 
GiR.,  B.  L.  I.  1844,  26.— Cass.,  111.  1854,  182.— Reinh.,  Ibis,  iii,  1861,  5  (Green- 
land).- Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871,  340.— Scl.  &  Salv.,  P.  Z.  S.  1868,  143.- 
Pelz.,  Orn.  Bras,  i,  10.— HuDS.,  P.  Z.  S.  1870,  799. 

Otus  (Brachyotus)  brachyotus,  B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874,  22. 

Ulula  brachyotus,  Jam.,  ed.  Wils.  i,  106.— Philippi,  Cat.  (Chili). 

Otus  brachyotus  americanus,  Maxim.,  J.  f.  O.  vi,  1858,  27. 

Otus  palustns,  DeKay,  N.  Y.  Zool.  ii.  28,  pi.  12,  f.  27, 

Brachyotus  pal ustris,  Bp.,  List,  1838, 7.— Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1871,  27;  Key,  1872,  204. 

Brachyotus  palustris  americanus,  Bp.,  Confep.  i  1850,  51. 

Brachyotus  cassini,  Brew.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1856,  —.—Brew.,  N.  Am.  Oul.  1857,  68.— Cab., 
J.  f.  O.  iii,  465  (Cuba).— Gundl.,  Rep.  1865,  225  (Cuba).— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 
54.— Newb.,  p.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi,  1857,  76.— Heerm.,  ibid,  x,  1^59,  i)t.  vi,  :{4.— Scl., 
P.  Z.  S.  ia59,  390  (Oaxaca).— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  1L  Wash.  Ter.  1860,  1.^)5.— 
Hayd.,  Rep.  1862,  154.— Dress.,  Ibis,  1865,  330.— Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866, 
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CO.— SCL.  &  8alv.,  p.  Z.  S.  1868,  143  (BuenoB  Ayres).— Dall  &  Bann.,  Tr.  Chic. 
Acad.  i.  1869,  273.— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  4t>8.  -Stev.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter. 
1870,  462.— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  2.— Dall,  Pr.  Cal.  Acad.  Feb.  1873  (Alentian 
Iblauds). 

e.  galapagoen^is, 

Brachyotu9  gaXapagocnmsy  Gould,  P.  Z.  S.  1837, 10. 

Oiu8  galapagoensiSj  Dai:w.,  Voy.  Beagle,  iii,  32,  pi.  3.— Bp.,  Consp.  Av.  i,  1850,  51. — 

Gray,  Geo.  of  B. ;  List  B.  Brit.  Mus.  108. 
Asia  galapagoensiSj  Strickj*,  Orn.  Syn.  1855,  211. 

/fff  ft— Europe.    Asia.    Greenland.    America.    West  Indies.    Var.  galapagoensis  from 
the  Galapagos. 
Lieutenant  Wmren^s  Expedition, — 46ii4,  Grindstone  Creek ;  4539,  White  River. 
Later  Expeditions. — 60633,  Sweetwater,  Wyoming. 

Tbe  specific  name  of  this  s[)ecies  is  highly  appropriate,  such  is  its 
preference  for  low,  moist,  and  even  swampy  or  marshy  resorts.  The 
greater  part  of  the  Missouri  region  being  not  particularly  mlapted  to 
its  wants,  it  is  not  so  common  or  so  generally  diffused  in  this  part  of 
the  country  as  in  some  other  portions.  I  procured  one  specimen  at 
Fort  liandall,  in  the  winter  of  1872-'73.  It  is,  however,  one  of  the  few 
species  not  confined  to  woods,  but  occurring  in  open  prairie,  sometimes 
many  miles  from  timbered  land.  It  nests  on  the  ground,  laying  its  eggs 
either  in  a  bare  depression,  or  upon  a  few  sticks,  or  feathers,  or  a  little 
grass.  The  eggs,  usually  four  or  five  in  number,  are  dull  white,  less 
nearly  spherical  than  usual  in  this  family,  and  measure  about  an  inch 
and  a  half  in  length  by  one  and  a  fourth  in  breadth.  But  its  nesting 
varies  with  circumstances.  Mr.  Dall  recently  found  it  breeding  in  bur- 
rows, on  the  island  of  Oonalashka;  "the  hole  is  horizontal,  and  the 
inner  end  usually  a  little  higher  than  the  aperture;  lined  with  dry  grass 
and  feathers."  The  burrows  were  not  over  two  feet  deep,  usually 
excavated  in  the  side  of  a  steep  bank. 

Being  so  generally  diffused  in  this  country,  it  is  not  a  little  surprising 
that  Dr.  Brewer  should  have  been  led  to  say,  in  18o7,  there  was  no 
authentic  case  of  its  occurrence,  south  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  decidedly  the  commonest  Owl  about  Washington,  D.  C, 
esiHicially  in  winter.  I  frequently  observed  it  in  the  salt-marshes  of  the 
North  Carolina  coast  at  various  seasons,  and  Mr.  Allen  records  it  as 
quite  common  in  the  marshes  of  Florida.  On  one  occasion  I  observed  a 
gathering  of  twenty  or  thirty  individuals  on  the  (3olorado  River,  below 
^"oi-t  Mojave ;  others  have  noted  similar  instances  of  its  sociable  dis- 
position. The  birds  were  sitting  quite  closely  together  in  the  rank 
herbage  bordering  the  river ;  some  flapiwd  hurriedly  off  as  the  steam- 
boat came  abreast  of  them,  while  others  stood  to  their  perches  as  we 
passed.  In  California,  Dr.  Cooper  observes  that  he  has  not  seen  it 
south  of  the  Santa  Clara  Valley.  It  occurs  in  the  West  Indies,  and  the 
South  American  form  is  conspeciflc.  I  am  unable  to  appreciate  any  con- 
stant or  tangible  differences  between  the  European  and  American  bird, 
although  the  latter  may  average  slightly  larger,  and  a  shade  darker. 

SYRNIUM  CINEREUM,  (Gm.)  And. 
Great  Gray  OwK 

a.  cinereum. 

Strix  cinerea,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788, 291.— Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  i,  1790,  58  (based  on  Sooty 
Owl,  Arct.  Zool.  ii,  232,  No.  120  j  Cinereons  Owl,  Svu.  Suppl.  45).— ViElix., 
Nouv.  Diet.  d'Hist.  Nat.  vii,  23;  Enc.  Meth.  iii,  VMJ;  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  i,  48.— 
Bp.,  Am.  Orn.  pi.  23 ;  Ann.  Lyo.  N.  Y.  ii,  436 ;  Isis,  1832, 1140.— Nutt.,  Man.  i, 
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1832,  128.— Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  77,  pi.  31.— Aud.,  Oru.  Biog.  iv,  1838, 
31)4,  pi.  351.— TvZKN.,  R.  Z.  1851,  571. 

Scotiaptex  dnerea^  Sw.,  Classif.  B.  ii,  1837,  217. 

Ulula  cinei'ea,  Bp.,  Cousp.  i,  1H50,  53  (in  pari). 

Syrnium  dn^eum^  Bp.,  List,  18:i8,  6.— Aud.,  Svn.  1839,  26 ;  B.  Am.  i,  130,  pi.  35.— Brew., 
ed.  Wils.  1840,  <i87.— DeK.vy,  N.  Y.  Zool.  ii,  26,  pi.  13,  f.  29.— Abbott,  Pr.  Bost. 
Soc.  i,  pp.  57,  99  (Massachusetts).— PuTN.,  Pr.  Ess.  lost,  i,  1856, 204  (Massachu- 
setts),- Cass.,  111.  184.— Stjuckl.,  Orn.  Syn.  1855,  188.— Newb.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep. 
vi,  1857, 77  (Sacramento  Valley.  Cal.,  aud  Oregon).— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  56.— 
Kaup,  Tr.  Z.  S.  iv,  1859,  256.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860,  I.6.— 
Wheat.,  Ohio  Agric.  Rep.  1860,  No.  25.— Boaudm.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  ix,  18<;2,  1^ 
(Maine,  rare).— Allen,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iv,  1864,  HI  (Massachusetts). — Vkrr., 
ibid,  iii,  1862,  144  (Maine,  rare).— CouES,  ihid,  v,  1868,  260  (New  England).— 
MclLWR.,  ibid,  v,  1866,  82  (Canada  West,  in  winter,  rare).— Turnb.,  B.  E.  Pa. 
1869,  40  (•*  several  times  found  in  New  Jersey.")-— Dall  6l  Bann.,  Tr.  Chic 
Acad,  i,  1869,  273  (Alaska).— Ma yn.,  Guide,  1870, 130  (Massachusetts).— Hatch. 
Bull.  Minn.  Acad,  i,  1874,  52  (Minnesota,  common). — Ridgw.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y. 
X,  1874,  379  (Illinois). 

Syrnium  {Scotiaptex)  citwreunij  B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874,  30. 

Syrnium  lapponicum  var.  cinereum^  Rfdgw.,  apud  Coues,  Key,  1872,  204 ;  but  dnereum 
(1788)  has  priority  over  lapponicum  (1800). 

"  Strix  acclamatOTj  Bart.,  Trav.  1790, 285  "  (more  likely  S.  nebulosum), 

''Strixfuliginosa^  Shaw,  Gen.  Zool.  vii,  1809,  244." 

b.  lapponicum, 

strix  lapponica,  Retz.,  Fn.  Suec.  1800,  79,  No.  30.— Sparrm.,  Mus.  Carls.— Nilss.,  Oiti. 

Suec.  i,  58.— Meyer,  Ttischenb.  iii,  20.--TEMM.,Man.  Orn.  pt.  i,  81;  pt.  iii, 

44.— Wern.,  All.  Ois.  Eur.  pi.— Tyzen.,  R.  Z.  1851,  576. 
Ulula  lapponica,  Less.,  Man.  Orn.  i,  113;  Tr.  Orn.  108.— Cu v.,  R.  A.  2d  ed.  i,  342. 
Smiiia  lapponica,  Gould,  B.  Enr.  pi.  42. 
Syrnium  lapponicumj  Strickl  ,  Orn.  Syn.  1855,  188. 
Strix  barbata,  Pall.,  Zool.  R.  A.  i,  318,  pi.  2. 
Strix  microphthalma^  Tyzen. 
Syrnium  mio'ophthalmum,  Gray. 

Syrniiim  dnereum^  Bp.  List,  1838, 6 ;  Cat.  Ucc.  Eur.  23. 
Ulula  dnerea,  Bp.,  Consp.  Av.  i,  1850, 53. 

Hab.— Northern  North  America,  south  in  winter  to  Massachusetts  (to  New  Jersey, 
Turnbull),  Illinois  (Ridgway)^  and  California.  Var.  lapponicum  from  corresponding  lat- 
itudes in  the  Old  World. 

Although  this  species  was  not  noticed  by  the  Expeditions,  it  is  iutro- 
duced  as  one  undoubtedly  occurring  in  the  Missouri  region  in  winter. 
Dr.  Cooper  states  that  it  is  *'  common''  in  the  dense  spruce  forests  of 
the  Columbia,  and  probably  resident  in  that  latitude.  According  to 
Dr.  Newberry,  proofs  of  its  occurrence  even  to  the  Sacramento  Valley ^ 
have  been  obtained.  It  is  given  in  Mr.  Wheaton's  Ohio  list,  and  has 
frequently  occurred  in  New  England  as  far .  south  as  Massachusetts. 
Dr.  Turnbull's  notice  extends  the  record  to  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Kidgway's 
to  Illinois.    It  is  said  by  Dr.  Hatch  to  be  very  common  in  Minnesota. 

SYRNIUM  NEBULOSUM,  (Forst.)  Boie. 
Barred  Owl. 

a.  nebulosum. 

Strix  nebuloaa,  Forst.,  Tr.  Philos.  Soc.  Ixii,  1772, 386, 424.— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788, 291.— 
Lath.,  Ind.  Om.  i,  1790, 58.— D aud.,  Tr.  Om.  ii,  1800, 191.— Shaw,  G.  Z.  vii, 
1809,  245 ;  Misc.  pi.  25.— Vieill.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  1807,  pi.  17  ;  Nouv.  Diet.  d'Hist. 
Nat.  vii,  32;  Euc.  Meth.  iii.  1292.— Wii^.,  Am.  Om.  iv,  1812, 61,  pi.  3:5,  f.  2.— 
Jahd.,  ed.  Wils.  ii,  57.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828, 38 ;  Isis,  1832, 1140.— Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B. 
A.  ii,  ia31,81.— NuTT.,Man.  i,  1832, 133.— Aud.,  Orn.  Biog.  i,lb32,242;  v,  ia39, 
386  ;  pi.  46.— DeKay,  N.  Y.  Zool.  1844,  pi.  10,  f.  21. 

Syrnium  nebulosum,  BoiE.— Gray,  Gen.  of  B.— Gould,  B.  Eur.  pi.  46.— Aud.,  Syn.  1839, 
27;  B.  Am.  i,  1840, 132,  pi.  36.— Woodh.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853, 63.— Cass.,  111.  1854, 
184.— Brew.,  N.  A.  Ool.  1857,  72.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 56.— Kaup,  Cent.  Om. 
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1852, 12 ;  Tr.  Z.  S.  iv,  1859, 256.— Maxim.,  J.  f.  O.  vi,  1858, 28.— Dress..  Ibis,  1865, 
330  (Texas).— Hayd.,  Rep.  1862, 154.— Allen.  Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  i,  1868, 499  (West- 
ern Iowa);  506  (Illinois).— Coop., B.  Cal.  i,  1870,431  (but  never  found  in  Cali- 
fornia).—Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871,340(Florida).—TRiPPE,Pr.  Ess.  Inst, 
vi,  1871, 114  (Minnesota). — Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873,2  (Kansa^}  common). — Coues, 
Key,  1872, 204,  fig.  137. 

Ulula  nebulosay  Steph.,  G.  Z.  xiii,  pt.  ii,  60.— Cuv.,  R.  A.  2d.  ed.  i,342.— James.,  ed. 
Wils.  i,  107;  iv,  280.— Less.,  Man.  i,  113;  Tt.  108.— Bp.,  List,  18:^,  7  ;  Consp. 
*  Av.  1,1850,53.— ScHL.,Mu8.  Pays-Bas,  5M^e«,  1862,  p.  11. 

Strix  chichictli,  GM.,Sy8t.  Nat.  i,  1788,296. 

(?)  Strix  acclamator,  Bartr.,  Tts^,  in  Fla.  1791,  289. 

Strix  vanusy  Bart.,  Frag.  N.  H.  Pa.  1799,  11. 

Strix  femandicaj  Shaw,  Gen.  Zool.  vii,  1809,  263. 

b.  sartoriL 

Sp'nium  nehulosum  var.  aartoriif  Ridgw. — B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874,  29  (Mirador). 

c.  fulvescens. 

Symiumfulvescens,  Saj^v,,  P.  Z.  8. 1868,  58  (Guatemala). 

Symium  nebulosum  y&t.  fuhescenSy  Ridgw. — B.  B.  &.,  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874,  29. 

^a&.— North  America,  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.    Chiefly  United  States.    Var. 
sartorii  in  Mexico.    Var.  fulvescem  in  Central  America. 
Lieutenant  Warren's  Expedition.— J^o.  4607,  Missouri  River. 

This  specimen  of  Dr.  Hayden's  remains,  as  it  was  when  taken,  the 
westernmost  on  record  for  the  species.  The  Barred  Owl  is  one  of  the 
few  which  does  not  appear  to  be  equally  distributed,  having  never  yet 
been  observed  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  where  it  is  to  some  extent 
replaced  by  the  allied  but  perfectly  distinct  S.  occidentale^  discovered  by 
Mr.  Xantus,  at  Fort  Tejon,  California,  and  subsequently  observed  in 
Arizona,  by  Lieutenant  Bendire,  United  States  Army.  It  appears  to 
be  somewhat  a  southerly  bird,  very  abundant  in  the  woods  of  the  South 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  States;  but,  although  common  in  New  England,  is 
rather  sparingly  represented  in  British  America,  the  home  of  the  Great 
Gray  Owl,  S,  cinereum.  It  breeds  in  March,  laying  five  or  six  white 
snbspherical  eggs  in  the  hollow  or  among  the  branches  of  a  tree,  some- 
times taking  possession  of  a  deserted  Hawk's  or  Crow's  nest,  sometimes 
building  for  itself.  The  eggs  measure  about  2  inches  in  length  by  V^  in 
breadth.  Although  Wilson  states  to  the  contrary,  the  sexes  of  this 
bird  are  not  appreciably  different  in  size,  nor  otherwise  distinguishable 
by  external  characters.  The  average  size  appears  to  be  20  inches  in 
length,  47  in  extent,  the  wing  13^,  the  tail  9. 

The  third  and  only  other  species  of  Symium  of  North  America,  8, 
oecidentale,  will  probably,  in  time,  be  found  in  the  Missouri  region.  Its 
synonymy  is  given  below.* 

NYCTEA  SCANDIACA,  (Linn.)  Newt. 
Great  White  or  Snowy  Owl. 

Strix  capite  aurito,  oorpore  alhidOy  Linn.,  Fd.  Suec.  1746,  16  ;  ex  Buho  scandianus,  Rudeb., 
Ic.  ined.  (fide  Walden). 

Strix  scandiaca,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  132  (ex  p<coed.).— Malmg.,  J.  f.  O.  1865,  396. 

Ayo(<'a  «caw(fmca,  Newt.,  4th  ed.  Yarr.  Br.  B.  pt.  iii,  1872,  187.— Dress.,  B.  Eur.  pt.  — . 

Nyctia  ecandiaca  var.  arcticaf  Ridgw. — B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874,  70. 

Stnr.  alba  freti-htidaonis,  Bklss..  Oru.  i,  1760,  522. 

Strix  nyctea,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  132  (ex  Aluco  albus  dtiirnti*,  Edw.,  61.—Briss.,  i, 
522).— BrOnn.,  Orn.  Bor.  1764,  7.— Fokst.,  Phil.  Trans.  Ixii,  1772,  m'l.— Gm., 
Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  201.— Fabr.,  Fu.  Groen.  No.  16.— Lath.,  lud.  Orn.  i,  1790, 

*"  Symium  ocddentale,  Xantus,  Pt.  Phila.  Acad.  1H59,  193.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1860,  pi.  66 
(not  in  ed.  of  1858).— Coues,  Key,  1872,  204.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874,  38. 

Hob. — California  (Fort  Tejon,  Xantus),    Arizona  {Bendire), 
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57.— Daud.,  Tr.  Orn.  ii,  1800,  188.— Bkchst.,  Natnrg.  ii,  925 ;  V.  D.  ii,  350.— 
Mkyeii,  Tascli.  i,  75.— Vieill.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  pi.  IH;  Fn.  Fr.  48,  pi.  23,  f.  2.— 
Shaw,  Gen.  Zool.  vii,  1809,  240.— Sab.,  Parry's  l»t  Voy.  Suppl.  193.— Ricn., 
Parry's  2(1  Vov.  Ai)p.  342.— Pall.,  Zcwj?.  R.  A.  i,  1831,  312.— W^IL».,  Am.  Orn. 
iv,  I8l2,  53,  pi.  32,  f.  1.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  34 ;  Isis,  1832,  1139.— Temm.,  Man.  pt. 
i,  p.  82  ;  pt.  iii,  p.  45;  Tabl.  Meth.  6.— Naum.,  V.  D.  241,  pi.  33,  f.  66;  ed.  nov. 
}.  417,  pi.  41.— Yarr.,  Br.  B.  i.  134.— Flem.,  Br.  An.  58.— SoniNZ,  Fu.  Uelv.  56.— 
Mont.,  Diet.  (ed.'Rennie)  471.— MoRR.,  Br.  B.  i,  194,  pi.  27.— W  ern..  All.  Ois. 
pi.  4.5 —Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A  ii,  1831,  88.— Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1832,  116:— Aud., 
Orn.  Biog.  iv,  1834,  i:i5  ;  v,  1839,  382 ;  pi.  121.— Thomps.,  Hist.  Vt.  64.— Peab,, 
Rep.  Orn.  Mass.  1839,  84.— Schl.,  Rev.  Grit.  Ois.  Ear.  17. 
Noctua  nifctca,  Ci;v.,  R.  A.  i,  1817,  332.— Boie,  Isis,  1822,  770.— Less.,  Man.  i,  110;  Tr. 
101.— Brehm,  Isis,  1834,  240.— Breum,  V.  D.  103.— Jenyns,  Man.  Br.  Vert. 
23.— SciiL.,  M.  P.-B.  1862,  Singes,  45. 
Syrmnm  nyctm,  Kaup,  Sk.  Ent.  Eur.  Thierw.  1829,  pp.  59,  190. 

Sumia  mjctea,  Selby,  111.  Br.  Orn.  i,  1833,  95,  pi.  23.— Edmonst.,  Mem.  Wern.  Soc.  iv, 
157.— James.,  ed.  Wils.  i,  92.— Gould,  B.  Enr.  pi.  43.— Jard.,  Br.  B.  i,  303.— 
Thomps.,  B.  Irel.  i,  95.— Eyt.,  Cat.  Br.  B.  6.— Keys  &  Blas.,  Wirb.  Enr. 
3:j._ArD.,  Syn.  1839,  21 ;  B.  Am.  i,  1840,  113,  pi.  28.— DeKay,  N.  Y.  Zool.  1844, 
pi.  9,  f.  20.— (JiR.,  B.  L.  I.  1844,  22.— PuTN.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  i,  1856,  204.— Kaup, 
Tr.  Z.  IS.  iv,  1859,  214. 
Symia  nvctea,  Macgil.,  Hist.  Br.  B.  iii,  1840,  407  :  Rep.  B.  Gr.  Brit.  348.— Thomps.,  Ann. 

Nat.  Hist,  i,  241 ;  iii,  107.— Jard.,  ed.  Wils.  ii,  46.— Watt.,  B.  Irel.  27. 
Sirix  wapactithu,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  291  (ex  fVapacuthu  Owl,  Penn.,  Arct.  Zool.  ii, 
178;^,  2:U,  No.  119).— Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  i,  1790,  58  (Geu.  Syn.  Suppl.  49).— Daud., 
Tr.  Orn.  ii,  1800, 189.— Shaw, Gen.  Zool.  vii,  1809,  243.— Vieill.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  47. 
Nyctea  wapavuthuj  Steph.,  Shaw's  Gen.  Zool.  xiii,  1826,  63,  No.  2. 
Strix  arciica,  Bart.,  Trav.  in  Fla.  1791,  289. 

Strix  nivea,  Thunb.,  Sv.  Ak.  Handlung,  1798,  84.— Daud.,  Tr.  Orn.  ii,  1800, 190  (?a  Chou- 
ette  blanche,  LeVail.,  Ois.  Afr.  i,  1799,  174,  pi.  45).— Zawad.,  Fn.  Wirb.  1840,45. 
Noctua  nivea,  Brehm,  Isis,  18:M,  246. 

Nycica  nirea,  Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  i,  1844,  34,  pi.  12,  f.  2 ;  List,  B.  Br.  Mus.  86;  Cat.  GeB. 
8.— Bp.,Consp.  Av.i,18.')0,36.— Ca8S.,I11.  ia''>4,  190.— Brehm,  Vojrelf.  1855,35.— 
Brew.,  N.  Am.  Ool.  1857,  79.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,6:<.— Kirkp.,  Ohio  Agric.  Rep. 
1858.— Wheat.,  ibid,  1860,  No.  28  (Ohio).— Coues  &  Prext.,  Smiths.  Rep.  1861, 
402,  (Washington,  D  .C.).— Boardm.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  is,  18(J2,  123  (Calais,  Me., 
probably  breeding).— Verr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iii,  1862,  144  (Norway,  Me.,  in  win- 
ter).—Allen,  ibid,  iv,  1864,  52  aud  97  (Massachusetts,  Nov.  to  Mav  20).— 
MclLWR.,  ibid.  V,  1866,  82  (Hamilton,  C.  W.,  in  winter).— Coues,  tWd.v,  1868, 
261  (New  England,  in  winter).— Dress.,  Ibis,  1865,  330  (Texas).— Lawr., 
Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866,  259.- Coues.  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xii,  1868,  120  (South 
Carolina).— TURNB.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  9  (wint-er,  rather  rare).— Dall  &  Baxn., 
Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  273  (Alaska).- Uall,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  Feb.  1873  (Aleu- 
tian Islands).— Ct)OP.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  447  (nev^r  found  in  California).— Snow, 
B.  Kans.  1873,  2  (Kansas,  rare  in  winter) —Couks,  Key,  1872,  205,  tig.  138. 
Xyctea  nirea  europwa  et  ameticana,  A.  Brehm,  Verz.  SammL  C.  L.  Brehm,  1866,  2. 
Strix  bubo  var.  albus,  Daud.,  Tr.  Om.  ii,  1800,  210  (ex  Linn.). 
Strix  Candida,  Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  Suppl.  1801,  p.  xiv.  No.  3  {ex  LeVaiilu— J5nntii«  Oid^ 

Lath.,  Syn.  Snppl.  ii,  1802,  60,  No.  7). 
Nyctia  Candida,  Sw.,  Classif.  B.  ii,  1837,  217. 
Nyctea  Candida,  Brehm,  Vogelf.  18S5,  35.— Bp.,  List,  1838,  6.— Kaup,  Mon.  Strig.  Cont. 

Orn.  1852,  107. 
Strix  erminea,  Shaw,  Gen.  Zool.  vii,  1809,  251. 
Nyctea  erminea,  Steph.,  Geu.  Zool.  xiii,  pt.  ii,  1826,  63,  No.  1. 
Harjang,  Buff.,  P.  E.  458. 

Hab. — Northern  portions  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere,  ranging  irregularly  south- 
ward in  winter.  In  North  America,  resident  from  the  Canaaas  and  probably  from 
Maine,  northward.  Regularly  enters  the  Northern  States  in  winter,  fn-quently  wan- 
dering to  the  Middle  States,  casually  to  the  Southern  States,  even  to  Texas  {I)re»8er). 
Kansas  (Snow).    Kentucky  and  South  Carolina  (Audubon).    Bermuda  (Jardine). 

Although  app*arently  uunoticed  l)y  either  Expe^lition,  the  Snowy 
Owl  visits  the  Missouri  region  in  winter,  as  it  does  the  corresponding 
latitudes  of  the  Eastern  States.  Its  wan(h»ring8  are  more  extensive 
than  those  of  either  the  Hawk  Owl  or  the  Great  Gray  Owl,  as  will  be 
seen  by  the  above  quotations,  and  are  remarkable  for  a  bird  whose 
whole  aspect  betokens  a  nature  litted  to  endure  the  utmost  rigor  of 
climate.     We  have  advices  of  its  presence  in  winter  in  nearly  all  the 
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States  east  of  the  Mississippi,  aud  in  Kansas  and  Texas ;  while  the 
silence  of  the  records  in  the  West  may  be  in  greatest  i)art  due  to  the 
fact,  that  few  explorations  are  conducted — even  individual  observations 
being  restricted — during  the  inclement  season,  when  its  visits  are  made, 
if  at  all.  But  I  have  learned,  from  several  residents  in  the  vicinity  of 
Fort  Randall,  of  its  occasional  appearance  on  the  Missouri  at  that  point. 
I  find  no  United  States  quotations  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  for 
although  the  species  is  admitted  in  Dr.  Cooper's  work,  this  author 
admits  "  there  is  as  yet  no  intimation  of  the  occurrence  in  California  of 
this  large  Owl."  In  New  England  and  a  part  of  the  Middle  Suites,  the 
Snowy  Owl  is  sometimes  common  in  winter.  Mr.  Cassin  remarks  that 
it  is  occasion  ally,  so  numerous  as  to  sell  for  a  mere  trifle  in  the  Philadel- 
phia markets.  It  does  not,  however,  entirely  withdraw  from  the  arctic 
regions  even  in  winter,  at  which  season  Mr.  Dall  saw  it  flying  over  the 
frozen  Yukon.  The  probability  is,  that  it  is  resident  in  the  forests  of 
Maine.  Mr.  Boardmau  instances  a  pair  seen  in  spring  that  probably 
had  a  nest  in  the  vicinity  of  Calais;  and  its  capture  in  Massachusetts, 
as  late  as  the  20th  of  May,  is  recorded  by  Mr.  Allen. 

According  to  those  who  have  studied  the  bird  in  its  native  regions, 
it  is  not  exclusively  nocturnal,  but  hunts  by  day  without  inconvenience; 
feeds  on  hare  and  grouse  as  well  as  smaller  game,  and  is  expert  in  fish- 
ing ;  nests  on  the  ground,  and  lays  three  or  four  white  eggs  measuring 
alK>ut  2f  inches  in  length  oy  2  in  breadth. 

SURNIA  ULULA  var.  HUDSONIA,  (Gm.)  Coues. 
American  Hawk  Owl. 

a.  ulula, 

Chouette  A  Jongue  queue  de  Sib^riCj  Bui-T.,  P.  E.  463 ;  Oie.  Sonn.  iv,  pi.  30,  fig.  1. 

Chouette  Spei'vihre^  Buff.,  Ois.  Sonn.,  iv,  128. 

Sirix  tUulUj  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  133  (based  on  Fn.  Suec.  78 ;  BkiS8.,  i,  511,  &c.).— 

DoNND.,  Beit,  i,  169. — Nilss.,  Skand.  Fn.  i,  64. 
(?tf )  Strix  iilula  var.  6.,  Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  i,  1790,  60  (quotes  S.  arciicay  Spark.,  Mas.  Carls. 

iii,  p.  .5). 
Sumiu  uHla,  Bp.,  Cat.  Ucc.  Eur.  p.  22.— Gkay,  Gen.  of  B.  i,  1844,  pi.  12,  fig.  1.— Kahp, 

Mou.  Strig.  Cont.  Orn.  1852, 107.— Gkay,  Hand-list,  i,  1869,  39.— Dress.,  B.  Eur. 

pt.  xii,  1872. 
^*  Strix  funerea,  Linn.,  Fn.  Suec,  1761, 25,  No.  75"  (this  is  also  the  primary  basis  of  Syst. 

Nat.  i,  1766,  133,  No.  11,  with  which,  however,  is  cited  ^S".  canadensis,  Bri88.). — 

Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,60.— Temm.,  Man.  i,  1820, 86.— Schl.,  Rev. Grit.  1844, 17. 
Nociua  {Surnia)  funerea,  Cuv.,  R.  A.  1817,  i,  332. 
Sumia  funerea,  Bp.,  List,  18;W,  6.— Goult>,  B.  Eur.  pi.  45.— Less.,  Man.  i,  110.— Sw., 

CJassif.  B.  ii,  218.— Bkehm,  V.  D.  i,  101.— Keys  &  Blas,  Wirb.  Eur.  1840,  32. 
Strix  uralensis,  Shaw,  Gen.  Zw^l.  vii,  1809,  277,  pi.  35  (nee  Pall.). 
Sirix  nisorla,  Meyer.  Tjvsch.  i,  1810,  84.— Bechst.,  Naturg.  ii,  984. — Naum.,  V.  D.  1822, 

i,  427,  pi.  42,  fig.  2. 
Symium  nisoria,  Kaup,  Sk.  Ent.  Eur.  Thierw.  1829,  59. 
Noctua  nisoria,  Cuv.,  R.  A.  2d  ed.  i,  1829,  344. 
Surnia  nisoria,  Brehm,  V.  D.  i,  102,  pi.  7,.fig.  1. 
Sirix  doliata,  Pall.,  Zoog.  R.-A.  i,  1811,  316,  pi.  1. 

(t?)  "  Strix  arctica,  Sparrm.,  Mus.  Carls.  51." — (Gray;  rathor  Brai^yotus pdltisiria), 
^*  Strix  acapitrina,  Bechst.,  Vog.  Dentsch.  ii,  372,  pi.  12." 

b.  hudsonia. 

Strix  canadensis,  Brws.,  Orn.  i,  1760,  518,  pi.  37,  fig.  2.— Shaw,  Gen.  Zool.  vii,  1809,  273. 

Snmia  canadensis,  Stkph.,  Shaw's  Geu,  Zool.  xiii,  pt.  ii,  1826,  62. 

Strix  freti-hudsonis,  Briss.,  Orn.  1760,  520  (•' Little  Hawk  Owl,"  Edw.,  ii,  1747,  pi.  62; 

whence  Caparacoch,  Buff.,  i,  1770,  306). 
Sttix  funerea,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766, 133  (partly;  includes  the  Europeau).— Forst., 

Philos.  Trans.  Ixii,  1772,  a-^S.- Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  25.— Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii, 
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1831,  92.— NxTTr.,  Man.  i,  1832,  115.— PEAii.,  Rep.  Orn.  Mass.  83.-Brew  ,  ed. 

Wila.  686.— Thomps.,  Vermont,  64.— AuD.,  Orn.  Biog.  iv,  350,  pi.  378.— DeKay, 

N.  Y.  Zool.  1844,  pi.  9,  fig.  19. 
Surnia  fuiicrea,  Dum1^:hil,  Zool.  Anal.  1806,  34.— Bp.,  List,  1836,  6.— Jai?d..  ed.  Wils.  ii, 

270;  Br.  B.  i,  514.— AuD.,  Syn.  1839,  21 :  B.  Am.  i,  1840,  112,  pi.  27.— Duess.  & 

Sharpe,  B.  Eur.  pt.  xii,  Aug.  1872  (North  America  and  Great  Britain). 
Noctu^L  {Sumia)  funereUy  Jknyns,  Man.  Br.  Vert.  526. 
Sifrnia  Junerea,  Macgil.,  Hist.  Brit.  Birds,  iii,  1H40,  404  {fide  Dii.  &  Sii.). 
yodnu  funerea,  Yakkell,  Hist.  Brit.  Birds,  i,  1843,  139  {Jidc  Dit.  &  Sh.). 
Sirix  caparoeh,  Mt)LLER,  S\  st.  Nat.  Suppl.  1779,  i,  69. 
Strix  hudwnia,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  2i>5.— Wils.,  Am.  Orn.  vi,  1812,  (^4,  pi.  50,  fig.  6 

(Philadelphia). 
Svi'nin  hndsonia^  Jameson,  ed.  Wils.  i,  90. 
Sumia  borealis,  Lesson,  Traitd  d'  Orn.  i,  1831,  100. 

Strix  ulula  of  authors,  partly  ;  excluding  Continental  European  references. 
Sumia  ulula,  Cass.,  111.  1854, 191  (excl.  part  of  the  synonymy).- Brew.,  N.  A.  Ool.  1857, 

80  (excl.  part  of  syns.).— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  64  (excl.  pt.  syn.).— Wueat.,  Ohio 
A^rric.  Rep.  1860,  No.  29.— Hoy,  Tr.  Wine.  Agric.  Soc.  1852 ;  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  185JJ 
(Wisconsin). — Board.,  Pr.  B..  Soc.  ix,  1862, 123  (Calais,  Me.,  breediii**). — Verr., 
Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iii,  18t>2,  144  (Maine,  antinnn  and  winter). — Allev,  ibid,  iv,  1864, 

81  (Massachusetts). — McIllwr.,  ibid,  v,  1866,  82  (Hamilton,  C.  W.,  lare  in  win- 
ter).—CoUES,  ibid.  V,  1868,  261  (New  Englaucl).— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii, 
1866,281  (Now  York,  rare). — S.vmuels,  B.New  Engl.  1867,80 ;  Rep.  Agric.  Mass. 
1863,  A])p. — CooPEit  apud  Samuels,  81  (Que  kcc,  winter).- Allen,  Am.  Nat.  iii, 
1870,  569  (Massachu.setts).— TuRNB.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  41  (occasional  in  sevei-e 
winters). — Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870, 448  (not  found  in  California). — Dall  &  Banx. 
Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1»69,  274  (Alaska,  very  common,  hreeding).— Meru.,  U.  S. 
Geo).  Snrv.  Ter.  1872,  69*5. 

Sumia  ulula  var.  hudnoniOj  CoUES,  Key,  1872,  205.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874,  75. 

Uab. — Northern  North  America.  Breeds  from  Maine  northward.  In  winter  occa- 
sionally south  to  Pennsylvania  and  Illinois  {Ridgicay,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  x,  1874,  379). 
Bermudas  (Drummond;  Jardine,  Contr.  Orn.  1850,  37).  Not  yet  ohserved  west  ot  the 
Rocky  Mountains.     '*  Great  Britain."     Typical  ulula  European. 

Later  ExpedUions. — 62240,  Madison  River,  Montana. 

Contrary  to  the  opinion  entertained  by  ornithologists,  of  the  absolute  identity  of  the 
Amencan  and  European  Hawk  Owls,  they  prove  to  form  two  distinguishable  geo- 
graphical races,  the  American  bird  being  recognized  without  difficulty  by  its  darker 
color,  and  the  broader  reddish-brown  bars  of  the  whole  breast  and  belly,  only  a  small 
gorget  being  left  white.  According  to  the  authors  of  the  splendid  work  on  the  Birds 
of  Europe,  from  which  a  part  of  the  foregoing  synonymy  is  borrowed,  it  is  the  American 
form,  and  not  that  of  Continent^il  Europe,  which  inhabits  Great  Britain,  apparently  to 
the  entire  exclusion  of  the  other. 

The  distribution  of  the  American  Hawk  Owl  is  quite  fully  worked  out 
in  a  communication  I  had  the  plea.sure  of  contributing  to  the  work  just 
mentioned,  and  may  be  gathered  with  approximate  accuracy  from  the 
foregoing  quotations.  The  bird  does  not  ap[>ear  to  ever  wander  80  far 
south  as  the  Snowy  Owl  frequently  does ;  excepting  the  Bermuda  in- 
stance, I  have  never  heard  of  it  south  of  Pennsylvania  and  Illinois,  nor 
has  it  been  observed  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It  is  common  in 
the  northern  half  of  New  England,  in  winter,  and  known  to  breed  in 
some  parts  of  Maine;  from  Massachusetts  southward  its  occurrence  is 
rare  and  fortuitous. 

As  is  well  known,  this  species  is  the  most  diurnal  in  its  habits  of  any 
of  the  family,  retiring  to  rest  at  night  like  an  ordinary  bird;  and  it  is 
the  most  hawklike  Owl,  not  only  in  its  habits,  but  in  physical  asjHict. 
It  feeds  chiefly  upon  the  field-mice  (Arvicolce)  which  swarm  in  the  sphag- 
nous  vegetation  of  arctic  lands;  also  upon  small  birds,  grasshoppers  and 
other  insects.  It  is  stated  to  breed  oftenest  in  the  hollows  of  trees,  but 
sometimes  to  construct  a  nest  of  sticks,  grass,  and  feathers,  among  the 
branches.  The  eggs  range  from  five  to  eight  in  number,  are  white,  and 
measure  from  If  to  1|  in  length  by  IJ  to  IJ  in  breadth.  Both  sexes  in- 
cubate. The  parents  are  represented  as  very  spirited  in  the  defence  of 
their  home:  the  male  bird  will  even  attack  and  wound  an  intruder  with 
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its  taloDS,  sometimes  meeting  death  in  the  rashness  of  its  onslaught. 
When  wounded  it  displays  similar  courage,  boldly  facing  the  enemy 
and  preparing  to  defend  itself  with  all  its  might — "calmly  and  silently 
it  maintains  its  ground,  or  springs  from  a  short  distance  on  its  foe.  So, 
bravely  it  dies,  without  a  thought  of  glory  and  without  a  chance  of 
fame ;  for  of  its  kind  there  are  no  cowards." 

"Tliis  species  is  seldom  met  with  except  in  the  arctic  regions.  Occa- 
sionally, during  severe  winters,  it  is  driven  as  far  south  as  the  latitude 
of  Philadelphia,  owing  to  a  scarcity  of  food  in  its  natural  haunts.  Sam- 
uels affirms  that  he  'has  known  several  specimens  to  be  taken  in  Ver- 
mont and  New  Hampshire,'  and  expresses  the  belief  that  it  builds 
occasionally  in  the  New  England  States.  The  writer  and  a  very  inti- 
mate friend  of  his,  who  is  a  taxidermist,  have  taken  specimens  as  early 
as  the  middle  of  October.  In  the  former's  collection  is  a  beautiful  speci- 
men of  a  female  that  was  shot  on  the  15th  day  of  last  October,  the  ther- 
mometer indicating  a  rather  high  temperature  at  the  time.  It  was  shot 
in  the  middle  of  the  day,  while  careering  hawk-like  through  the  air, 
doubtless  in  quest  of  the  tield-mouse,  which  is  found  in  meadow  grounds 
in  profusion,  and  which  it  prizes  most  assuredly  as  one  of  its  daintiest 
morsels. 

"The  southern  appearance  of  individuals  on  many  occasions,  so  early 
in  the  fall,  in  rather  mild  weather,  leads  to  the  supposition  that  it  is 
either  a  summer  resident  in  small  numbers,  and  performs  the  essential 
duties  of  niditication  and  incubation  here[?],  or  else,  having  attended  to 
these  important  concerns  in  more  northern  climes,  journeys  southward, 
where  it  meets  with  a  temperature  which  it  has  recently  learned  to  re- 
gard as  more  congenial  than  the  rigors  of  an  arctic  autumn.  The 
writer  is  sanguine  of  the  discovery  of  nests  in  this  latitude.  Like  many 
birds  on  their  entrance  into  a  new  territory,  this  species  may  be  shy 
and  reserved,  and  consequently  nidificates  in  out-of-the-way  situations. 
Familiarity  with  the  country  and  its  denizens,  acquired  by  a  few  years' 
occui)ancy,  may  operate  in  the  production  oi*  changes  of  habits  and  dis- 
I)osition.  Distrustful ness  will  undoubtedly  give  place  to  confidence, 
and  more  of  its  history  will  be  known. 

"It  is  said  by  some  writers  that  the  species  is  crepuscular  rather  than 
nocturnal.  Thewriter'sexperience  has  been  the  former.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  it  frequently  hunts  in  the  twilight;  but  the  movements  of  the  bird 
during  the  day-time,  both  in  watching  for  its  prey  and  in  its  capture,  are 
certain  evidence  to  his  mind  of  the  truth  of  the  assertion.  While  on 
the  alert  for  its  prey,  it  stations  itself  u[)on  the  topmost  bough  of  a  tree, 
and,  as  soon  as  the  object  of  its  desire  comes  in  view,  pounces  down  upon 
it  like  a  hawk,  and  bears  it  away  to  devour  it  at  its  leisure.  Frequently 
it  goes  abroad  in  search  of  prey,  skimming  above  meadows  and  low 
fiehls,  at  a  slight  elevation,  until  its  object  is  secured." — (Gentry.) 

NYCTALE  TENGMALMI  var.  RICHARDSONI,  (Bp.)  Ridgw. 

Richardson's  Owl. 

a.  tengmalmi. 

Strix  noctuu,  Tkng.,  Act.  Stockh.  i,  1783. 

Strlx  teugmabnij  Gm.,  i,  291.— Lath.,  i,  64.— Daud.,  ii,  205.— Shaw,  G.  Z.  vii,  1809,267.— 

Tkmm.,  Man.  lfiir>,  54  ;  i,  94  ;  iv,  49.— Vieill.,  Gal.  1,  pi.  23  :  Pu.  Fran^.  48,  pi. 

23,  f.  1.— Naum.,  V.  D.  i,  1822,  501,  pi.  48,  f.  2,  3.— Dkgl.,  Orn.  Eur.  i,  134.— 

SCHL.,  Rex.  Crit.  1844, 15. 
Athene  tengmalmi^  BoiE,  Isis,  1822,  771. 
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Noctua  tengmalmi,  Cuv.,  R.  A.  i,  1829, 549.— Less.,  Tr.  Orn.  la^l,  102.— Selry,  Brit.  Orn. 

2(1  e<l.  i,  105,  pi.  2().— Jard.,  Brit.  Birds,  i,  270.— Jex.,  Man.  1835,  94. 
JEgoUus  tengmalmi,  Kaup,  Sk.  Ent.  Eur.  Th.  1829,  34. 

Viula  tengmalmi,  Bp.,  Oss.  Cuv.  R.  A.  53;  Isis,  1833, 1052. — Macgil.,  Brit.  Birds,  iii,  445. 
Scotophilus  tengmalmi,  Sw.,  Cla8sif.  B.  ii,  217. 
Nyctale  tengmalmi,  Bp.,  List,  1838.  7. — Giiay,  Gen.  of  B.  i,  40. — Keys  &  Blas.,  Wirb. 

Eur.  1840,  :I2.— Sthickl.,  Orn.  Syn.  1855,  175. 
"Strix  funerea,  Linn.,  Fn.  Suec.  25"  {Gray), 
Nyctale  funerea,  Bp.,  Cat.  Ucc.  Eur.  1842,  24 ;  Consp.  Av.  1850,  54.— Gilvy,  Cat.  B.  Brit. 

Mus.  94;  List  Brit.  Birds,  18G3,  22.— Kaup,  Mon.  Strig.  Cout.  Orn.  1852,  104. 
^'Strix  paaserina,  Mhyek,  Zool.  Ann.  i,  333.— Pall.,  Zoojj.  R.  A.  i,  32^3." 
Strix  dasifpus,  Bechst.,  Naturg.  Deut.  ii,  972. — Meyer,  Tasch.  i,  82;  Natnrg.  vi,  pi.  2; 

Vog.  Liv.  Esthl.  37. 
Nyctale  danypus,  Gray,  Gen.  of  B. 
Nyctale  planiceps,  pinetorum  et  abietum,  Breiim,  V.  D.  18iU^  112,  113. 

b.  richardsoni. 

(?)  strix  pamirina,  FoRST.,  Phil.  Trans.  Ixii,  1772,  385  (Penn.  Arct.  Zool.  ii,  Suppl.  60.) 

Strix  tengmalmi,  Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  94,  pi.  82  (not  of  authors).— Nltt.,  Man. 
i,  18.M,  562.— Aid.,  Orn.  Biog.  iv,  559,  pi.  380.— Peah.,  Rep.  Orn.  Mass.  91. 

Nyctale  tengmalmi,  Dall  &  Bann.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  273  (Alaska). — Allen,  Am. 
Nat.  iii,  1870,  ()4()  (Massachusetts,  tt  ree  instances). 

Nyctale  tengmalmi  var.  richardsoni,  Ridgw.,  Am.  Nat.  vi,  1872,  285. — Coues,  Key,  1872, 
205.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874.  40. 

Vlula  tengmalmi,  Aud.,  Syn.  1839,  24  ;  B.  Am.  i,  1840,  122,  pi.  32.— Putn.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst, 
i,  1856,  226  (Massachusetts).- f  Trippe,  ibid,  vi,  1871,  113  (Minnesota). 

Nyctale  richardsoni,  Bp.,  Comp.  List,  1838,  7 ;  Consp.  i,  1850,  64. — Kaup,  Mon.  Strig. 
Cont.  Orn.  1852,  105.— Cass.,  111.  i,  1854, 185.— Strickl.,  Orn.  Syn.  18.'>5,  176.— 
Brew.,  N.  Am.  061.  1857,  73.— Bi>.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  57.— Boardm.,  Pr.  Bust.  So<!. 
ix,  1862,  123  (Maine,  probably  resident,  not  common). — Verr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst, 
iii,  1862,  157  (Maine). — Allen,  ibid,  iv,  1864,  52  (Massachusetts,  rare,  in  win- 
ter).—McIlwr.,  ibid.  V,  1866.  82  (Canada  West,  rare,  in  winter).— Coues,  ibid. 
V,  1868,  260  (New  England).— Mayn.,  Nat.  Guide,  1870,  133  (Massachusetts).— 
Hatch,  Bull.  Minn.  Acad,  i,  1874,  52  (Minnesota,  occasionally,  in  winter). 

Nyctalu  richardsoni,  Gray.,  Hand-list,  i,  1869,  51,  No.  555. 

Hab. — The  typical  form  from  Europe,  Asia,  and  Northern  Africa.  Var.  richardsoni 
from  Northern  North  America ;  south  regularly  to  the  United  States  frontier ;  in  winter 
rarely  through  New  England,  beyond  which  no  record  on  the  Atlantic.  Northern 
Ohio  (  Winslow). 

Having  been  at  first  considered  the  same  as  its  European  representa- 
tive, and  afterward  held  to  be  a  distinct  species,  this  interesting  Owl 
has  at  length  settled  into  its  true  position  as  a  geographical  rae^  of  N, 
tengmalmi  of  Europe,  as  ascertained  by  Mr.  Itidgway's  studies.  It  differs 
from  its  congeMer,  just  as  the  American  Hawk  Owl  does,  in  an  excess 
of  darker  colors ;  the  legs  being  ochrey-brown,  much  variegated  with 
darker,  instead  of  white,  with  little  marking;  and  there  is  more  dark 
color  on  the  crissum.  It  is,  perha[)s,  the  most  decidedly  boreal  of  our 
species  of  the  family ;  for  although  it  does  not  range  further  north  than 
some,  such  as  the  Hawk  Owl,  the  Snowy,  and  the  Great  Gray  Owl,  its 
southern  limit  is  more  restricted.  It  has  never  been  observed  as  far 
south  as  all  of  the  three  just  mentioned  are  known  to  range  in  winter. 
On  the  Atlantic  coast  I  find  no  record  for  Pennsylvania  or  New  Jersey, 
though  it  is  stated  to  have  been  procured  in  Connecticut  by  Dr.  W. 
W.  Wood,  while  Mr.  Allen  gives  several  instances  of  its  capture  in  Massa- 
chusetts. In  Maine,  According  to  Mr.  Boardman,  it  is  resident;  it  has 
been  noticed  in  Wisconsin  by  Dr.  Hoy,  and  the  querie<l  Minnesotan 
record,  by  Mr.  Trippe,  is  doubtless  correct,  as  it  has  been  lately  checked 
by  Dr.  Hatch.  Sir  John  Bichardson  speaks  of  its  very  great  abundance 
in  the  region  of  the  Saskatchewan,  whence  it  undoubtedly  visits  the 
Upper  Missouri  in  winter. 

Owls  of  this  genus  are  among  the  most  perfectly  nocturnal  birds  ot 
the  family,  and  appear  confined  to  wooded  regions.    The  food  is  princi- 
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pally  insects,  although  mice  and  the  smallest  birds  are  also  captured. 
The  egg  of  the  present  bird  is  colorless,  like  that  of  other  Owls,  and 
measures  1|  inches  in  length  by  1  inch  in  breadth. 

NYCTALE  ACADICA,  (Gm.)  Bp. 
Acadian  or  Saw-whel  Owl. 

Strix  acadica,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  296.— Daud.,  Tr.  Orn.  ii,  1800,  206.— ViKnx.,  Ois. 
Am.  Sept.  i,  1807,  49.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  38;  Isis,  1832,  1140.— Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B. 
A.  ii,  1831.  97.— Jard.,  ed.  Wils.  ii,  66.— Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1832,  137.— Aud.,  Ora. 
Bioj^.  ii,  1834,  567:  v,  1839,  397;  pi.  199.— Peab.,  Rep.  Om.  Mass.  1839,  70.— 
DeKay,  N.  Y.  Zool.  1844,  pi.  11,  fig.  23. 

NyctaU  acadica,  Bp.,  Comp.  List,  18:W,  7  ;  Cousp.  Av.  i,  1850,  44,— Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  1844, 
App.  p.  3.— Kaup,  Tr.  Zool.  Soc.  iv,  206.— Strickl.,  Orn.  Syn.  i,  1855,  176.— 
Newb.,  p.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi,  ia57,  77.— Cass.,  111.  1854,  186.— Brew.,  N.  A.  Ool. 
ia57,  74.— SCL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1858,  295  (Oaxaca).— Ca88.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  58.— Coop. 
&  SucKL.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860,  156.— Wheat.,  Ohio  Agric.  Rep.  1860,  No. 
27.— COUES  &  Prknt.,  Smiths.  Rep.  1861,  402.— Boardm.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc,  ix,  1862, 
123  (Maine,  resident). — ^Verr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iii,  1862,  144  (Maine,  resident). — 
Allen,  ibid,  iv,  1864,  52  (Massachusetts,  resident).— McIlwr.,  ibid,  v,  1866,  82 
(Canada  West).— Coues,  ihid.  v,  1868,  260.— Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  50 
(Arizona). — Coues,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xii,  1868, 119  (South  Carolina). — Lawr.,  Ann. 
Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866,  281  (New  York).— Turns.,  B.  East  Pa.  1869,  9  (rare, 
chiefly  in  winter). — Lord,  Pr.  Roy.  Arty.  Inst.  1864  (British  Columbia). — 
Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870, 4:^.— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873, 2.— Ridow.,  Am.  Nat.  vi,  1872, 
284  (critical). — Hart.,  Brit.  Birds,  1872,  95  (England,  very  doubtfully ;  quotes 
MiLN.,  Zool.  1860,  8104).— Coues,  Key,  1872,  205.— Allen,  Am.  Nat.  vii,  1873, 
427.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874, 43.— Bidgw.,  Ann.  Lye.  x,  1874, 378  (Illinois). 

Nyctdla  acadica.  Gray,  Hand-list,  i,  1869,  51,  No.  556. 

Scotophilus  acadicuSf  Sw.,  Classif.  B.  ii,  1837,  217. 

Noctua  acadicay  Rich.,  18.37. 

Ulula  acadica,  AuD.,  Syn.  1839,  24  ;  B.  Am.  i,  1840, 123,  pi.  33.— Putn.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  i, 
1856,  204  (Massachusetts).- SCHLEGBL,  M.  P.-B.,  1862,  Strigeft,  p.  8. 

(1)  Strix  paascrina,  Forst.,  Phil.  Trans.  Ixii,  1772,  385  (Penn.,  Arct.  Zool.  1785,  236).— 
Wii^s.,  Am.  Om.  iv,  1812,  66,  pi.  34,  f.  1. 

Strix  acadiemiSy  Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  i,  1790,  65  (Syn.  pi.  5,  f.  2).— Shaw,  G.  Z.  vii,  266. 

Strix  albifrons,  Shaw,  Nat.  Misc.  v,  1794,  pi.  171 ;  Gen.  Zool.  vii,  1809,  238.— Lath.,  Ind. 
Orn.  Suppl.  14. 

Bubo  albifronsy  Vieill.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  i,  1807,  54. 

Scops  albifronsy  Steph.,  Shaw's  Gen.  Zool.  xiii,  pt.  ii,  182C,  51. 

Nyctale  dlbifrons,  Cass.,  111.  1854, 187.— Cass.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  57.— Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad. 
1866,  50.— MclLWR.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  vi,  1866,  82  (Canada).— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870, 
435.— Verr.,  Am.  Nat.  1871,  119  (Maine). 

Xyctala  albifrona,  Gray,  Hand-list,  i,  1869,  52,  No.  557. 

Strix  frontalis,  LiCHT.,  Abhandl.  Akad.  Berol.  1838,  430. 

NyctaU  kirtlandii,  Hoy,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad,  vi,  1852,  210.— Cass.,  HI.  1853,  63,  pi.  11. 

Strix  phal(Bnoides,  Daud.,  Tr.  Orn.  ii,  1300,  206. — Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  Suppl.  16. — Vieill., 
Ois.  Am.  Sept.  i,  1807,  pi.  15.— Shaw,  G.  Z.  vii,  1809,  268. 

Athene  plialmnoides,  Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  fol.  1844,  sp.  43. 

Athene  icilsoni,  BoiE,  Isis,  1828,  315. 

'*  Strix  dalhousei,  Hall,  Ms.,  Macg.  ed.  Cuv.  R.  A.  1829,  pi.  8." 

Ja5.— Temperate  North  America,  from  Atlantic  to  Pacific ;  chiefly,  however.  Northern 
United  States  and  acyoining  British  territory ;  ranging  southward,  in  woode<l  mount- 
ainous regions,  into  Mexico.    Oaxaca  (SCL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1856,  295). 

Having  been  long  aware  that  the  so-called  "White-fronted  Owl,"  Strix  albifrans, 
S,  frontalis,  and  N.  kirtlandii,  of  various  authors,  was  simply  the  young  of  the  present 
species,  I  was  pleased  to  see  the  case  so  clearly  set  forth  as  it  was  in  Mr.  Ridgway's 
article  above  quoted — a  paper  instigated  by  Mr,  Elliotts  late  erroneous  identification 
of  these  names  as  pertaining  to  the  young  of  N.  tengmalmi.  In  both  species  of  Nyctale, 
the  plumage  is  much  the  same,  and  its  changes  are  entirely  correspondent.  The  young 
have  the  disc  dark  brown,  contrasted  with  white  superc?lia,  the  forehead  plain,  and 
the  under  parts  un variegated,  fading  from  a  dark  brown  on  the  breast  to  ochrey-brown 
on  the  belly.  In  the  adults  the  disc  is  mostly  white,  the  forehead  is  sharply  streaked, 
and  the  under  parts  are  white,  with  lengthwise  chocolate-brown  morkings.  Specific 
characters  of  the  two  birds  are  jferceived  in  the  greatly  inferior  size  of  acadica,  a 
diflerent  relative  length  of  wings  and  tail,  a  diiferonce  in  the  cere  and  nostrils,  and 
the  black  instead  of  yellow  bill. 
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In  the  paper  above  cited,  Mr.  Allen  has  the  following  on  the  supposed  rarity  of 
"a/ftj/rons:"  "Although  the  White-fronted  Owl  (Xyctalc  a/6»/Va««,  Cass.)  is  now  con- 
ceded by  most,  if  not  all,  American  ornithologists  to  be  the  young  of  the  Saw-whet  (A^. 
acadica)^  its  supposed  rarity,  in  comparison  with  the  adult,  renders  the  following  record 
of  recent  instances  of  its  capture  in  Canada  of  considerable  interest.  Mr.  Ridgway, 
in  a  paper  published  in  this  journal  in  May,  1872,  in  noticing  Mr.  D.  G.  Elliot's  mis- 
take of  considering  the  N.  albifrona  to  be  the  young  of  N.  tengmalmi,  has  carefully 
elaborated  the  evidence  of  its  being  the  young  of  jV^.  iicadica.  This  relationship  had 
been  previously  suspected,  and  now  seems  to  be  fully  confirmed.  Mr.  Mcll wraith, 
under  date  of  Hamilton,  Ontario,  Canada,  January  20,  1873,  writes  as  follows:  'In 
looking  over  the  Naturalist  of  April,  1871,  I  observe  a  notice  of  the  capture  of  a 
specimen  of  the  White-fronted  Owl  in  Maine,  and  the  writer  of  the  note,  Prof.  A.  E. 
Verril,  says  that  the  only  other  instance  of  it«  occurrence  in  the  United  Stated  of 
which  he  is  aware,  is  the  specimen  taken  by  Dr.  Hoy,  at  Racine.  I  am  a  little  sur- 
prised at  this,  for,  though  not  coming  much  in  contact  with  collectors,  I  have  seen  or 
heard  of  this  [supposed]  species  now  and  then  for  a  number  of  years  back.  My  first 
knowledge  of  it  was  from  Cassin's  account,  and  the  figure  given  of  it  in  his  Birds  of 
America.  Shortly  afterward  I  recognized  it  in  a  small  case  in  the  possession  of  the 
Rev.  Professor  Ingles,  now  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  Brooklyn,  New  York,  where  it 
was  called  '  Saw-whet— young.'  The  case  was  brought  from  Montreal.  I  next  met 
it  in  Toronto,  where  Mr.  Passmore,  taxidermist,  had  two  specimens,  one  of  which  I 
obtained,  and  have  now  in  my  collection.  Again,  I  heard  from  Mr.  P.  H.  Gibbs,  of 
Gnelph,  that  there  were  several  about  his  evergreens  near  the  house,  one  of  which  he 
shot.  About  the  same  time  Mr.  Booth,  naturalist,  of  Dmmmondville,  told  me  of  a 
specimen  he  had  obtained.  Dr.  Anderson  of  Point  Levi,  opposite  Quebec,  had  his 
alive  for  a  time ;  and  1  heard  of  still  another  in  the  hands  of  R.  K.  Winslow,  esq.,  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  From  the  foregoing  it  would  seem  to  be  more  common  in  Canada 
than  it  is  further  south.  The  opinion  seems  to  be  generally  held  by  those  with  whom 
I  have  conversed  upon  the  subject,  that  it  is  the  young  of  the  Saw- whet ;  and  yet  it  is 
somewhat  singular  that  it  is  not  as  crften  met  with  as  its  supposed  parents.  In  the 
month  of  October,  a  few  years  since,  rhad  six  in  the  Saw-  whet  form  brought  me  by  a 
lad,  who  got  them  all  near  the  same  place  on  his  father's  farm.  The  theory  recently 
advanced  by  Mr.  Elliot,  in  the  *  Ibis,'  of  its  being  the  young  of  the  Sparrow  Owl 
(Nyciale  ieiigmalmi\  I  do  not  think  at  all  probable;  I  have  the  two  side  by  side,  and 
cannot  observe  any  resemblance  to  warrant  such  a  conclusion,  the  difference  in  size 
alone  being  sufficient  to  show  the  divStinction.  My  own  opinion  is  that  it  will  be  found 
to  be  the  young  of  Saw-whet ;  but  is  it  not  possible  that  they  do  not  all  assume  the 
same  garb — that  there  may  be  here  a  freak  of  nature,  so  to  speak,  such  as  there  is  in 
the  case  of  the  Screech  Owl,  where  we  find  both  red  and  gray.'" 

The  Acadian  Owl  is  not  so  boreal  a  bird  as  its  congrener,  being  fonnd 
throughout  the  United  States  in  suitable  places,  and  in  the  more  south- 
erly portions  of  British  America.  I  have  found  no  decidedly  arctic 
quotations.  It  is,  however,  more  numerous  in  the  northern  half  of  the 
United  States;  and  although  it  has  been  traced  far  into  Mexico,  its 
southward  extension  appears  to  be  mainly  along  wooded  mountain 
ranges,  the  altitude  of  which  compensates,  in  a  faunal  sense,  for  the 
decrease  of  latitude.  Fitted  to  endure  great  cold,  it  is  resident  in  our 
northern  districts.  I  procured  a  specimen,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  at 
Boar's  Head,  on  the  New  Hamspshire  coast,  and  another  at  Fort  Ran- 
dall, in  January,  when  the  temperature  had  been  ranging  far  below 
zero.  The  last-named,  a  fine  adult  example,  was  brought  to  me  alive 
by  Lieut.  W.  J.  Campbell,  who  found  it  in  the  possession  of  an  Indian, 
and  I  kept  it  for  some  time  in  my  study  before  it  died,  probably  of 
inanition.  It  refused  food,  and  after  death  its  body  was  found  greatly 
emaciated.  Although  so  puuy  and  weak,  the  little  bird  showed  good 
spirit,  setting  back  with  an  air  of  defiance  when  ai)proached,  snapping 
its  little  bill,  and  pecking  as  hard  as  it  could  when  I  took  it  in  hand ; 
but  alter  soothing  it  for  a  few  moments,  it  would  seem  appeased,  roost 
quietly  on  my  finger,  and  apparently  like  to  have  its  poll  quietly 
scratched.  In  its  noi^^eless  fluttering  about  the  room  by  night  it  more 
resembled  a  big  bat  than  a  bird  ;  in  perching,  as  it  did  by  preference, 
on  the  edge  of  the  table  or  of  a  pile  of  books,  it  stood  with  its  claws  bent 
inward,  so  that  their  convexities,  and  not  the  points,  rested  against  the 
support. 
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The  food  of  this  interesting  little  Owl,  which  is  not  so  large  as  a  Eobin, 
though  it  appears  bulkier,  consists  chiefly  of  insects.  Its  nesting,  ac- 
conling  to  Wilson  and  Audubon,  is  various:  sometimes  it  builds  in  the 
branches  of  trees,  while  at  other  times  it  will  occupy  the  deserted  nests 
of  other  birds,  or  lay  in  a  hollow  tree.  The  eggs  are  pure  white,  sub- 
spherical,  of  crystalline  clearness,  measuring  1^  inches  by  IJ  inches. 

Mr.  Gentry  informs  me  of  a  curious  circumstance  in  regard  to  this 
Owl.  Referring  to  the  association  of  the  Burrowing  Owl  of  the  West 
with  the  prairie-dog,  he  continues:  **In  the  hollow  of  an  oak-tree,  not 
tar  iroin  Germantown,  lives  an  individual  of  the  common  chickaree 
squirrel  (Sciurus  hudsonius)^  with  a  specimen  of  this  little  Owl  as  his 
sole  companion.  They  occupy  the  same  hole  together  in  perfect  har- 
mony and  mutual  good-will.  It  is  not  an  accidental  temporary  associa- 
tion, for  the  bird  and  the  squirrel  have  repeatedly  been  observed  to 
enter  the  same  hole  together,  as  if  they  ha<l  always  shared  the  apart- 
ment.   But  what  benefit  can  either  derive  from  the  other  f 

While  speaking  of  this  small  species,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  mention 
some  other  little  Owls  of  this  country.  Small  as  it  is  (the  specimen  above 
mentioned  measured  oulj^  7^  inches  long,  with  an  extent  of  19  inches, 
the  wing  5J  inches,  the  tail  2J  inches),  it  surpasses  several  pygmies 
found  on  the  west  coast  and  southward.  The  Pygmy  Owl,  Glaueidium 
passerinnm  var.  calif ornicum.  of  the  whole  Pacific  region,  is  the  most 
abundant  and  best  known  of  these.  A  closely  allied  Mexican  species 
of  the  same  genus,  and  of  about  the  same  size  (G.  fcrrtigineum)^  has 
lately  been  detected  in  Arizona  by  Lieut.  0.  Bendire,  (J.  S.  Army.  His 
specimen  gave  the  first  intimation  of  its  [)resence  in  the  United  Statues, 
as  I  stated  in  the  American  Naturalist,  vol.  vi,  p.  370.  It  will  be  found 
fully  described  in  the  "Key,^  p.  206.  Another,  still  smaller,  and  very 
curious  lilliputian  Owl,  was  discovered  at  Fort  Mqjave,  Arizona,  by  Dr. 
J.  G.  Cooper,  and  has  more  recently  been  observed  at  Mazatlan  and  on 
the  island  of  Socorro,  by  Col.  A.  J.  Grayson.  It  is  the  type  of  a  new 
genus  I  instituted  in  1866,  calling  it  Micrathene  icMtneyL  This  species 
is  only  about  six  inches  long,  has  the  tarsi  nearly  bare,  and  is  otherwise 
peculiar.  I  have  the  following  accounts  to  present  of  these  two  species 
from  my  Arizona  Mss. : 

PYGMY  OWL.*— G.  passbrinum  var.  oalifornicum,  {ScL)  Ridgw, 


*  The  following  is  the  syuouymy  of  this  species : 

a.  passerinuvi. 
Strix  passerina,  Linn.,  Svst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  133. — Retz.,  Fii.  Snec.  86.— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i, 

1788,  296.— Lath.,  lud.  Orn.  i,  1790,  65.— Nii^8.,  Orn.  Snec.  i,  69,  pi.  3.— Vieiix., 

Euc.  Meth.  iii,  1285.— Gould,  B.  Eur.  pi.  50.— Degl.,  Orn.  Eur.  i,  136  j  and  of 

authors  generally. 
Glaueidium  pasnerinum,  BoiE,  Isis,  1826,  976.— Bp.,  List,  1838,  6 ;  Cat.  Ucc.  Eur.  22 ; 

Consp.  Av.  i,  la^O,  :«>.- Bhehm,  Vog.  Deutschl.  108.— Sii.  «&  Dr.,  B.  Eur.  pt.  iii. 
Snmia  paaserina,  Keys  &  Blas.,  Wirb.  Eur.  1840,  3i. 
Micropiynx  pmserinum^  Kaup,  Mon.  Strig.  Cont.  Orn.  1852,  107. 
Athene  passerina,  Gkay,  Gen.  of  B.  i,  1845,  35. 
Xoctiia  passeriua,  ScnL.,  M.  P.-B.,  StrigeSj  1862,  41. 
Strix  pusilla,  Daud.,  Tr.  Orn.  1800,  205  (ex  LevaiUant). 

Strix  pyfpnwa,  Bechst.,  Nat.  Deutschl.  iv,  1805,  978,  pi.  24.— Meyek,  Tascheub.  i,  83. 
Noctua  pygmcpa,  Shaw,  Gen.  Zool.  vii,  63. 
Strix  acadica,  Temm.,  Man.  i,  1820,  96  (not  of  Gmelin), 
"  Athene  qfricana,  Gkay,"  Bp.,  Consp.  Av.  i,  1850,  36  (under  G.  paaserinum). 

b.  californicum, 
ft)  ''Strix  elata,  Natt.,  Mus.  Vindob."  apud  Bp.,  Consp.  Av.  i,  1850,  36. 
(t)  Glaueidium  elata,  Bp.,  Consp.  Av.  i,  1850, 36  (" SimUis  S, passerinWy  aed  Cauda  hngiori;" 

most  probably  this  form ;  Mexico). 
Strix  paaserinoidcsj  Aub.,  Orn.  Biog.  v,  1839,  271,  pi.  432  (not  of  Temminek), 
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Tlie  specimens  1  took  at  Fort  Whipple  enabled  me  to  credit  the  Ter- 
ritory with  this  fine  little  species,  Ijefore  only  known  in  the  United 
States  as  a  bird  of  California,  Oregon,  and  Wa8hinjQ:ton.  It  inhabits 
the  whole  Pacific  Slope,  as  now  appears,  and  extends  southward  into 
Mexico.  Audubon  referred  it  to  Strijo  passerinoides,  Temminck,  and  Mr. 
Cassin,  at  first,  to  S.  infmcata  of  the  same  author.  Both  these  names 
appear  to  have  been  bestowed  upon  the  same  species,  which  is  South 
American,  and  entirely  different  from  the  Mexican  and  United  States 
bird,  which  is  more  closely  allied  to  the  European  passerina.  Dr.  Sclater 
proposed,  in  1857,  to  separate  the  North  American  from  the  Mexican, 
under  the  name  of  Q.  californicum. 

1  saw  the  Pygmy  Owl  several  times  at  Fort  Whipple,  and  secured  two 
specimens,  which  were  fortunately  male  and  female.  The  peculiarly 
retiring  and  unobtrusive  habits  of  the  Owls  renders  them  difficult  of 
observation,  and  less  frequently  met  with  than  theii'  numbers  would 
lead  us  to  expect.  Judging  with  due  regard  for  this  fact,  I  take  it  that 
this  bird  is  common  in  the  wooded  regions  and  mountainous  por- 
tions of  Arizona.  One  of  my  specimens  was  moulting ;  the  other,  taken 
in  winter,  was  in  perfect  plumage.  This  warrants  the  belief  that  the 
species  is  resident  about  Fort  Whipple,  and  that  it  breeds  there,  though 
I  was  not  fortunate  enough  to  discover  the  nest,  which,  with  the  eggs, 
remains  almost  unknown,  so  far  as  I  am  aware.  It  will  probably  be  found 
to  mate  and  lay  very  early  in  the  year — in  March,  if  not  in  February. 
As  a  well-known  general  rule,  the  Owls  breed  earlier  than  most  birds, 
for  some  unexplained  reason,  but  probably  on  account  of  their  nocturnal 
habits,  and  the  quiet  seclusion  in  hollow  trees  and  other  sheltered 
places,  in  which  most  of  their  time  is  spent.    Removed  in  a  great  meas- 

Surnia  paaserinoides^  AUD.,  Syn.  1H39,  23 ;  B.  Am.  i,  117,  pi.  30. 

Glaucidium  infuscatitmj  Cass.,  111.  1854,  189.— Newb.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi,  IH.')?,  77  (not  of 

Temminck), 
Glaucidium  gnoma,  Cass.,  Baird's  B.  N.  A.  18.58,  62  (not  of  W^a<7?er).--HEERM.,  P.  R.  R. 
Rep.  X,  1859,  pt.  vi,  31.— CooP.  &  SucK.,  N.  H.  W^ash.  Ter.  1800,  158.— Cab.,  J. 
f.  O.  1862,  336;  Ueb.  Berlin.  Mus.  1869,  207.— Lord,  Intellect.  Observer,  1865, 
409  (biography).— COUES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  50  (Arizona). 
Glaucidium  californicum^  SCL.,  P.  Z.  8.  1857,  4. 

Glaucidium  passerinum  var.  californicum,  Ridgw.,  apud  Coues,  Key,  1872,  206.— Ridgw., 
Pr.  B'st.  Soc.  xvi,  1873,  92,  94  (critical  examination  of  all  the  forms  of  the 
genus).- B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874,  81. 
Hah. — The  true  passerinum  is  Eur6pean.    Var.  californicum  is  from   the  Western 
Province  of  North  America.    North  to  Oregon.    East  to  Colorado.    South  on  the  table- 
lands of  Mexico.    I  regard  it  as  very  probable  that  the  Strix  data  of  Natterer^s  Mss., 
which  is  said  by  Bonaparte  to  differ  from  passerinnm  in  the  greater  length  of  the  tail,  is 
really  this  variety ;  for  the  length  of  tail  is  precisely  one  of  the  main  characters  ad- 
duced by  Mr.  Ridgway  in  his  excellent  monograph  of  the  {^enus.    Should  this  prove  to 
be  the  case,  the  bird  will  be  known  as  G.  pasdcrinum  var.  elatum. 

The  only  other  North  American  species  of  this  genus  is  the  following : 
Glaucidium  ferrugineum,  {Maxim.)  Kaup. 

Strix  ferruginea,  Maxim.,  Reise,  i,  1820,  105;  Beit,  iii,  234.— Tamm.,  P.  C.  199.    (Identi- 
fied by  Strickland  with  the  Sparrow  Owl  of  Lath.,  Gen.  Hist,  i,  1573,  pi.  17.) 
Nodua  ferruginea,  Steph.,  Gen.  Zool.  xiii,  pt.  ii,  69. — Less.,  Man.  i,  111 ;  Tr.  Orn.  104.— 

Cuv.,  R.  A.  2d  ed.  i,  346.— TscH.,  Wiegm.  Arch.  1844,  267 ;  Fu.  Peru.  19,  117. 
Sumta  ferruginea,  Bp.,  Osserv.  Cuv.  R.  A.  56;  Isis,  1833,  105:^. 
Athene  ferruginea,  Gray,  Gen.  of  B ;  List  B.  Brit.  Mus.  92.— Bp.,  Consp.  Av.  i,  1850, 38.— 

Strickl.,  Orn.  Syn.  1855,  162. 
Glanddium  ferrugineum^  Kaitp,  Mon.  Strig.  Cont.  Orn.  1852,  104. — Burm.,  Th.  Bras,  ii, 
141,   146.— Cab.,  Ueb.  Berl.  Mus.   1869,  206.— Coues,  Am.  Nat.  vi,  1872,  370 
(Arizona,  Bendire;  first  introduction  to  fauna  of  United  States). — Coues,  Key, 
1872,  206.— Ridgw.,  Pr.  Boat.  Soc.  xvi,  1873,  100  (critical).— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A. 
B.  iii,  1874,  85. 
^aft.— Esustern  South  America,  and  whole  of  Middle  America,  to  the  southern  border 
of  the  United  States. 
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ure  from  the  effects  of  sunlight,  its  vivifying  and  invigorating  influence 
seems  replaced  by  the  analogous  effect  of  the  warmth  of  their  accus- 
tomed haunts,  and  the  same  purpose  of  fostering  vitality  to  be  sub- 
served. Sedentary  habits,  and  luxurious  day-dreams  in  snug  seclusion, 
may  have  on  these  birds  the  same  effect  of  exciting  into  early  and* 
uncontrollable  action  certain  vital  functions,  that  is  known  to  be  pro- 
duced in  our  own  species  by  a  similar  mode  of  life. 

The  brief  notice  of  this  species  that  Dr.  Heermann  has  left  is  incorrect 
in  one  portion,  for  he  says  that  it  may  sometimes  *'  be  caught  perched 
on  the  branch  of  a  tree,  napping^  during  the  day-time."  The  fact  is,  that 
it  shows  a  decided  tendency  toward  diurnal  habits,  and  though  thus 
often  found  abroad  in  the  day  tiihe,  it  will  not  likely  be  *' caught  nap- 
ping." It  has  appeared  to  me,  in  fact,  as  little  inconvenienced  by  the 
glare  of  day  as  the  Burrowing  Owl  is,  and  it  pursues  its  insect  prey  by 
day  as  well  as  by  night  with  activity  and  success.  Dr.  Newberry  speaks 
more  to  the  point:  *' It  flies  about,"  he  writes,  ''with  great  freedom  and 
activity  by  day,  pursuing  small  birds,  upon  which  it  subsists,  appar- 
ently as  little  incommoded  by  the  light  as  they  are  5"  thought  I  doubt 
that  birds  form  a  great  portion  of  its  food.  It  is  so  small,  and  its  rapa- 
cious powers,  if  not  nature,  so  limited,  that  it  must  confine  its  pursuit 
to  the  most  insignificant  game.  The  stomachs  of  my  specimens  were 
found  to  be  filled  with  fragments  of  grasshoppers  and  beetles,  some  of 
which  were  yet  scarcely  altered  by  digestion,  showing  that  they  must 
have  been  very  recently  captured.  Each  of  the  birds  was  killed  about 
noon.  The  following  account  of  the  bird  is  so  good,  and  agrees  so  well 
with  my  own  observations,  that  I  reproduce  it  from  the  Natural  History 
of  Waahitigton  Territory.  The  first  paragraph  is  by  Dr.  Cooper,  the 
other  by  Dr.  Suckley : 

"This  (the  smallest  Owl  found  in  the  Territory)  I  have  seen  only 
once,  though  it  seems  to  be  not  very  uncommon.  On  the  1st  of  Novem- 
ber, 1854,  I  observed  it  among  a  flock  of  Sparrows,  which  did  not  seem 
at  all  frightened  by  its  presence.  For  some  time  I  thought  it  was  one 
of  them,  though  its  large  head  and  owl-like  flight  seemed  to  me  strange. 
It  was  plainly  diurnal  in  habits,  not  seeming  to  seek  any  shelter  from 
the  sunshine.  Its  stomach  contained  only  insects,  and  it  is  probable 
that  it  does  not  often  attack  birds." 

''  I  have  obtained  two  specimens  of  this  Owl  at  Puget  Sound,  where 
it  seems  to  be  moderately  abundant.  It  appears  to  be  diurnal  in  its 
habits,  glftling  about  in  shady  situations  in  pursuit  of  its  prey.  I  saw  a 
bird  of  this  kind,  about  midday,  in  a  shady  alder  swamp  near  Nisqnally. 
It  flitted  noiselessly  past  me  several  times,  alighting  near  by,  on  a  small 
branch,  as  if  to  examine  the  intruder.  It  seemed  quite  tame,  and  en- 
tirely unsophisticated.  I  noticed  that  in  flying  the  tail  was  kept  rather 
widely  spread.  Near  a  small  lake  in  the  neighborhood  of  Fort  Steila- 
coom  I  frequently  heard  the  voice  of  a  small  Owl,  the  notes  of  which 
were  subdued  and  clear,  like  the  low,  soft  notes  of  a  flute.  As  the  only 
small  Owl  I  ever  saw  in  the  neighborhood  belonged  to  this  species,  it  is 
probable  that  the  sounds  heard  came  from  an  individual  of  the  kind." 

The  last  sentence  gives  the  only  intimation  of  the  notes  of  this  bird 
that  we  have;  and,  unless  the  writer  was  mistaken  in  his  surmise,  which 
is  quite  possible,  it  is  something  new  in  the  history  of  the  family,  for  no 
Owl  is  known  to  emit  sounds  at  all  comparable  to  the  notes  of  a  flute. 
The  voices  of  most  of  these  night  birds  are  among  the  most  uncouth, 
inharmonious,  and  lugubrious  sounds  that  ever  break  the  stillness  ot 
the  dark  scene.  With  an  average  of  musical  ability  that  birds  are  fa- 
vored with,  they  compare  as  the  creaking  and  puffing  of  disordered 
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organ-bellows  to  sounds  from  the  keys  of  the  instrument.  No  wonder 
that  in  classic  times  it  was  written  of  Owls  : 

^'Est  illis  8ttigihu8  nomen  ;  Hed  nomiuis  bujim 
Causa  quod  borrendd.  stridere  nocte  solent ; " 

nor  that  later  and  more  professedly  ornithological  observers  of  niitnre 
should  have  heavily  taxed  their  vocabularies  in  selection  of  epithets  to 
express  the  vocal  eccentricities  of  Owls,  not  to  allude  to  the  liberties 
that  lay  writers,  whether  of  prose  or  verse,  have  taken,  in  a  supersti- 
tious, legendary  mood,  with  the  weird  associations  of  these  ''monks 
wlio  chant  midnight  mass  in  the  great  temple  of  Nature.*' 

I  am  ioclined  to  repeat  in  this  connection  a  liberal  proposition,  made 
by  one  of  the  most  delightful  of  writers  on  birds.  In  his  history  of  the 
rapacious  birds  of  Great  Britain,  Mr.  Macgillivray  quotes  a  poetic  pas- 
sage respecting  Owls,  and  adds,  in  his  original  way,  ''the  reader  may 
here  supply  a  chapter  on  superstitions,  which  the  author  forgot!  ^  For 
the  Pygmy  Owl,  unknown  to  poetic  and  legendary  fame,  living  to  our 
remembrance  only  in  times  when  nature  is  questioned  fearlessly,  not 
tremblingly  as  of  old  when  ignorance  served  all  purposes,  has  never  been 
regarded  as  of  weird,  uncanny  import.  Not  a  single  irrational  attribute 
has  attached  to  it;  nor  need  it  be  sought  in  greater  obscurity  than  the 
shade  of  its  favorite  pines.  With  little  experience  of  man,  it  has  had 
no  opportunity  of  gaining  that  sort  of  wisdom  credibly  supposed  to  flow 
from  su(;h  contact ;  still  less  has  it  the  supernatural  lore  attributed  to 
the  bird  of  Minerva.  It  is  a  very  straightforward,  ingenious,  unsus- 
picious little  bird,  meddling  with  no  affairs  but  its  own,  and  innocent 
enough  to  expect  like  treatment  from  others,  expectations,  however,  not 
alwiiys  realized. 

Note. — That  there  may  be  in  future  no  misunderstanding  regarding  this  Owl,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  comparing  it  with  Whitney's,  which  bears  some  superficial  resem- 
blance, I  give  the  following  concise  description,  believed  to  be  in  every  way  pertinent. 
Facial  disk  imperfect ;  no  ear-tufts ;  tarsi  densely  feathered  to  the  toes,  which  are 
covered  with  hairs  ;  claws  strong,  sharp,  much  curved  ;  tail  rather  long,  even  ;  wings 
medium,  or  rather  short;  the  fourth  primary  longest;  iris,  bright  yellow :  bill,  cere, 
and  feet,  duU  greenish-yellow;  soles,  chrome-yellow ;  moutu,  livid  flesh-color;  upper 
parts  oue  shade  of  dark-brown,  everywhere  dotted  with  small  circular  spots  of  white  ; 
a  collar  of  mixed  blackish-brown  and  white,  around  the  back  of  the  neck ;  breast  with 
a  band  of  mottled-brown,  separating  the  white  throat  from  the  white  of  the  rest  of 
the  under  parts,  which  all  have  irregular  lengthwise  streaks  of  reddish-brown.  Wings 
and  tail  dusky-brown  ;  the  feathers  marked  on  both  webs  with  a  row  of  round  white 
spots,  largest  on  the  inner ;  under  wing-coverts  white,  crossed  obliquely  by  a  blackish 
bar.  Length  of  the  male  7.00  inches,  or  a  little  less  ;  extent  of  wings,  14.50 ;  wing, 
3.75  ;  tail,  3.00 ;  of  the  female,  length  7.50;  extent,  15.50,  &c.  In  the  female  the' upper 
parts  are  rather  lighter,  with  fewer  larger  spots,  and  a  nearly  obsolete  nuchal  collar ; 
but  both  sexes  vary  in  the  tint  of  the  upper  parts,  which  ranges  from  pure  deep  brown 
to  pale  grayish,  almost  olivaceous  brown,  probably  according  to  age  and  season,  the 
newer  feathers  being  darker  than  they  are  when  old  and  worn. 

WHITNEY'S  OWL  *— MiCRATHENE  WHITNEYI,  (Cooper),  Coues. 

This  singular  little  Owl  is  oue  of  the  most  noteworthy  and  interesting 
of  the  many  late  additions  to  our  knowledge  of  western  birds.  Until 
recently,  the  last  noticed  species  was  properly  regarded  as  the  smallest 
of  its  family  in  North  America ;  but  it  somewhat  surpasses  Whitney's 
in  size.    The  latter  is  not  so  long  as  many  of  our  Sparrows,  being  the 

•  Athene  whitneyij  CooP.,  Pr.  Cal.  Acad.  1H61, 118  (Fort  Mojave,  Arizona). 

Micrathene  whitneyi,  Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.   1866,  51. — Elliot,  B.  N.  A.  i,  p.  xxix, 

pi.  — .—Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  442.— Grays.,  apud,  Lawr.,  Ann.  Lyo.  N.  Y. 

(Socorro).— Coues,  Key,  1872,  207.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874,  87. 
Hab.— Arizona,  Southern  California,  and  southward  to  Socorro. 
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least  among  our  raptorial  birds,  if  not  the  smallest  known  Owl.  It  was 
discovered  at  Fort  Mojave,  in  1860,  by  Dr.  J.  G.  Cooper,  to  whose  exer- 
tions in  developing  the  zoology  of  the  West  we  are  so  much  indebted. 
We  learn  from  Dr.  Cooper's  account  that  it  is  an  arboreal,  not  a  terres- 
trial species,  is  partly  diurnal,  and  feeds  upon  insects.  It  is  probably  a 
rare  bird,  to  judge  from  its  having  remained  so  long  undetected.  But 
Mr.  A.  J.  Grayson  lately  found  it  on  Socorro  Island,  off  the  coast  of 
Mexico,  while  several  specimens  have  been  taken  in  Arizona,  by  Lieut. 
C.  Bendire,  and  Mr.  H.  W.  Henshaw.  The  former  found  it  breeding 
in  the  hollow  of  a  mezquite  stump. 

Note.— As  this  species  is  still  not  generally  known,  I  deviate  from  my  nsnal  course 
to  present  the  following  description  :  Bill  small  and  weak,  narrow  at  the  base,  which 
is  hidden  among  recurved  and  closely  appressed  bristly  feathers.  Facial  disk  imper- 
fect. No  car-tufts.  Wings  very  long,  but  rounded,  the  first  primary  only  |  the  third 
and  fourth,  which  arc  equal  and  longest ;  second  equal  to  sixth.  Tail  ot  moderate 
length,  not  graduated ;  the  rectrices  broad  at  the  tip.  Tarsi  nearly  naked,  the  feath- 
ers extending  but  a  little  way  below  the  heel-joint ;  rest  of  the  tarsus,  and  the  upper 
surfaces  of  the  toes,  sparsely  covered  with  short  bristly  hairs.  Middle  toe  and  claw 
about  as  long  as  the  tarsus ;  hind  toe  Icn^hened.  Claws  remarkably  small,  weak, 
and  little  curved ;  hardly  more  than  insessonal.  instead  of  raptorial,  in  character.  The 
foregoing  are  rather  the  generic  than  the  specinc  characters,  and  are  those  upon  which 
the  genus  Micrathene  was  established.  It  agrees  with  Athene^  to  which  the  bird  was 
referred  by  its  discoverer,  in  the  imperfect  disk  and  mostly  naked  tarsi ;  but  is  other- 
wise quite  different  and  more  nearly  related  to  Nyctale,  Ulauddium^  Ac,  from  which 
again,  it  is  notably  distinct ;  nor  do  I  know  of  any  established  genus  of  Owls  to  which 
the  species  could  probably  be  referred.  It  presents  an  entirely  peculiar  combination 
of  characters.  The  slight  claws  are  an  especial  feature.  The  rollowing  account  of  the 
colors,  &c.,  is  compiled  from  the  original  description,  as  the  specimen  itself  is  not  at 
hand  at  time  of  writing.  Above  light  brownish-gray,  thickly  spotted  with  angular 
pale  brown  dots,  especially  on  the  crown ;  those  on  the  back  larj^er ;  back  also  obso- 
letely  barred  with  wavy  lines  of  the  same  color.  A  concealed  white  collar  on  back  of 
^eck,  forming  a  bar  across  the  middle  of  the  feathers,  which  are  plumbeous  at  base 
?-ad  brown  at  tip.  Quills  with  three  to  six  spots  on  each  web,  those  of  the  inner  webs 
white,  those  of  outer  web  of  the  fourth,  third  and  second,  white,  the  others  brown. 
A  row  of  white  spots  on  lesser  coverts;  four  on  upper,  seven  on  lower  series,  with  a 
row  of  light  brown  spots  between  ;  outer  secondaries  with  a  few  white  spots ;  outer 
scapulars  with  a  white  stripe,  edged  by  pale  brown  stripes  nearer  the  back ;  outer 
wing-feathers  dark  brown,  with  pale,  ashy  dots  near  the  ends  of  the  secondaries. 
Rectrices  like  the  primaries,  the  light  si>ot8  forming  five  broken  bars  and  a  narrow  ter- 
minal bar.  Feathers  above  the  eye  white,  with  black  spotted  shafts ;  below  it,  light 
brown,  obsoletely  barred  with  dark ;  bristles  at  base  of  bUl  black  on  terminal  half.  Chin 
and  throat  white,  the  lower  feathers  light  brown,  the  white  forming  abroad  crescent  from 
side  to  side.  Sides  of  neck  narrowly  barred  with  ashy  and  light  and  dark  brown : 
breast  imperfectly  barred  and  blotched  with  the  same  colors ;  toward  the  abdomen, 
the  brown  forming  large  patches,  margined  with  grey  and  white.  Sides  more  grayish, 
tinged  with  yellowish,  the  flanks  plumbeous ;  tibiae  narrowly  barred  with  light  and 
dark  brown.  Tarsal  bristles  white;  those  of  the  toes  yellowish.  Bill,  pale  green  ;  iris, 
bright  yellow.  Length,  6.25;  extent,  15.25;  wing,  4.50;  tail,  2.25;  tarsus,  0.90;  mid- 
dle toe  and  claw,  1.30 ;  hind  toe  and  claw,  0.50 ;  gape,  0.45 ;  height  of  bill,  0.30 ;  width 
at  base,  0.40. 

SPEOTYTO  CUNICULARIA  var.  HYPOGiEA,  (Bp.)  Coues. 

Burrowing  Owl. 

a.  cunicularia^ 

Strix  ouniculariOy  MoL.,  Sagg.  Stor.  Nat.  Chili,  1872,  343.— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  292.— 
Lath.,  Ind.  Om.  i,  1790,  63  (Noctua  coquimhana,  Briss.,  i,  525 ;  Coquinibo  Owl, 
Lath.,  Gen.  Syn.  i,  145).— Daud.,  Tr.  Orn.  ii,  201.— Meyen,  N.  Act.  Leop.  Car. 
xvi,  Suppl.  70.— LiCHT.,  Verz.  59.— Maxim.,  Beit,  iii,  248 ;  Reise,  ii,  191,  344. 

Ulula  cuniculariaj  Fsuill^g,  Jonm.  Obs.  Phys.  562. 

Noctua  cuniculcriaf  Darw.,  Journ.  Res.  145.— I)*Orb.,  Voy.  128. 

Otus  cunicularia,  Cnv.,  Rdgne  Anim.  i,  2d  ed.  341. 

Sumia  cuniculaHaf  Bp.,  Observ.  Cav.  R.  A.  50. 

yjfctipetes  cunioularia,  8w.,  Classif.  Birds,  ii,  1837,  218. 
21 
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Athene  cuniculariaj  Bp.,  Consp.  i,  1&50,  38. — Darw.,  Voy.  Beagle,  iii,  31.— Schomb.,  Gni- 

ana,  ii,  731. — Bkidges.  P.  Z.  S.  xi,  109 ;  Ajin.  Nat.  Hist,  xiii,  500.— Gray,  Geu. 

of  B.  sp.  19;  List  Br.  Mus.  92.— Peale,  U.  S.  Expl.  Ex.  1848, 77.— Hartl.,  Ind. 

Syst.  Azara,  4. 
PhoUoptynx  cunicularia,  Kaup,  Mon.  Strig.  Cont.  Om.  1852, 106.— ScL.  &  Salv.,  P.  Z.  S. 

1868, 143  (Buenos  Ayres). 
Strix  grallaria,  Spix,  Av.  Braz.  i,  21.— Tbmm.,  P.  C.  146. 

Koctua  grallaria^  Steph.,  Gen.  Zool.  xiii,  pt.  ii,  67. — Less.,  Man,  i,  111 ;  Tr.  Orn.  102. 
Noctua  urucurea^  Less.,  Tr.  Orn.  103.— Tsch.,  Wieg.  Arch.  1844,  267 ;  Fn.  Pern,  116. 
Athene patagonica,  Peale,  U.  S.  Expl.  Exped.  1848,  78. 

b.  guadeloupensis. 

Speotyto  cunicularia  var.  guadeloupensiSy  RiDOW. — B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874,  90. 

c.  hypogcea. 

Strix  cunicularia,  Vieill.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  i,  1807,  48.— Say,  Long's  Exp.  ii,  36.  200.— Bp., 
Am.  Orn.  i,  1825,  68,  pi.  7,  f.  2 ;  Syn.  1828,  36.— Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1832, 118.— Aud., 
Orn.  Biog.  v,  1839,  264,  pi.  432. 

Sumia  cunicularia^  AuD.,  Syn.  1839, 23 ;  B.  Am.  i,  1840, 1 19,  pi.  31.— DeKay,  N.Y.  Zool.  ii,  23. 

Athene  cuuicularia,  Bp.,  List,  1838,  6  (not  of  Consp.).— Cass.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  60  (wee  Mo- 
lina).—Kenn.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  X,  1859,  pt.  iv,  20.— Heerm.,  ibid.  pt.  vi,  33.— 
Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860,  157.— Kaup,  Tr.  Z.  S.  iv,  201.— Cank., 
Am.  Nat.  ii,  1869,  583  (biography).— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  437. 

VTula  cuniculariaf  Jard.,  ed.  Wils.  1832,  iii,  325. 

Speotyto  cunicularia  var.  hypogcea,  Coues,  Key,  207.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874,  90. 

Strix  hypugcea,  Bp.,  Am.  Orn.  i,  1825,  72. 

Athene  hypogcea,  Bp.,  Consp.  i,  1850,  .39  (hypogwa).^'WooDU,y  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853,  62  {hypu- 
g(Ba),—CA8B.,  111.  1854, 188  {hypugcea).—  Brew.,  N.  Am.  061. 1857, 75  {hypugaa),— 
Cass.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  59  (^ypM^tca).- Newb.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi,  1857,  17.— Coop. 
&  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860,  157.— Hayd.,  Rep.  1862,  154  {hypugaxi),— 
Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  448  (hypugwa). —Stey,,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1870,  462 
(Aypitfyca).- Merr.,  ibid,  1872,  696  {Aj/fpu^cca).— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872, 
180  (Kansas  and  Utah).— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873, 2  (Aypu^aa).— Hold.,  Pr.  Boat. 
Soc.  1872,  208  (hypugcBa), 

Athene  (Speotyto)  hypogma,  Gray,  Hand-list,  i,  1869, 43,  No.  437.  * 

Strix  califomica^  Am>.,  Om.  Biog.  pi.  432  (name  on  plate). 

Athene  aocialiSy  Game.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad,  iii,  1846,  47.— Scl.,  P.  Z.  S.  1857, 201  (Xalapa).— 
Dress.,  Ibis,  1865,  330  (Texas). 

Note. — As  the  older  authors  generally  made  no  distinction  of  the  races,  the  term 
cunicularia  iuclades  all,  in  most  cases. 

Mah, — The  trae  cunicularia  is  Sonth  American ;  var.  guadeloupensis  is  considered  by  Mr. 
Ridgway  as  a  local  form,  of  Guadeloupe.  Yar.  hypogcsa  is  the  North  American  iorm, 
occurring  in  open  places  in  the  United  States  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  in  Middle 
America.  In  luldition.  Gray  gives  Antillean  forms  of  Speotyto  under  the  names  of  do- 
mingensis,  Mull.  (dominicenmSf  Criti.),  and /u8ca,  Vicilh;  the  latter  is,  however,  an  entirely 
different  bird,  while  the  former  is  scarcely  identitiable. 


List  of  specimens 
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Sept.  13, 1859 

G.  H.  Trook.. 
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9.00 
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Lieutenant  Warren^s  ^a^jcdi/ion,— 5182-84,  Fort  Pierre ;  9965,  Running  Water;  9066-67, 
Loup  Fork  of  Platte. 

Later  .E:xpfd«to»«.— 54300-01,  60090,  60342-47.  Wyoming;  59843,  Soda  Springs,  Col- 
orado; 60634-36,  Big  Sandy  Creek;  61637,  Utah;  61761-64,  Idaho^ 

r       

After  examination  of  many  Burrowing  Owls  from  all  parts  of  the  West,  in  the  field 
as  well  as  in  the  closet,  I  am  of  the  decided  opinion  that  the  differences  alleged  to 
exist  between  the  birds  of  opposite  sides  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  have  no  foundation  in 
fact.  The  ascribed  distinctions  fall  largely  within  the  limit  of  individual  variation, 
and  may  be  observed  in  any  Bufflcient  series  of  specimens  from  a  single  locality.  Nor 
am  I,  indeed,  fully  satisfied  of  the  necessity  of  peparatin^  the  North  from  the  South 
American  bird,  although  in  view  of  some  elight  average  distinctions  they  may  be  held, 
conventionally  at  any  rate,  as  climatic  races. 

The  Borrowing  Owl  is  the  only  bird  of  its  family  inhabiting,  in  any 
numbers,  the  entirely  treeless  regions  of  the  West,  and  may  be  consid- 
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ered  characteristic  of  the  plains.  Wherever  it  can  find  shelter  in  the 
holt^s  of  such  animals  as  wolves,  foxes,  and  badgers,  and  especially  of 
the  various  species  of  marmot  squirrels,  there  it  is  found  in  abundance ; 
and  in  not  a  few  instances  small  colonies  are  observed  living  apart  from 
their  ordinary  associates,  in  holes  apparently  dug  by  themselves.  Xhey 
constitute  a  notable  exception  to  the  general  rule  of  arboricole  habits 
in  this  family,  being  specially  fitted  by  their  conformation  for  the  sub- 
terranean mode  of  life  for  which  they  are  designed,  and  are  further- 
more exceptional  in  their  gregarious  disposition,*  here  carried  to  the  ex- 
treme. The  diffusion  of  the  species  in  the  West  is  so  general  that  there 
is  little  occasion  to  mention  particular  localities.  They  are  met  with  in 
suitable  situations  throughout  nearly  all  the  Missouri  region,  except  the 
easternmost,  and  are  especially  abundant  to  the  south  and  west.  The 
most  eastern  point  I  have  found  them  was  a  little  beyond  Fort  Riley,  in 
Kansas;  they  were  observed  in  great  numbers  thence  to  and  along  the 
Arkansas  River.  I  saw  them  near  Fort  Wingate,  in  New  Mexico. 
They  occur  in  various  parts  of  Arizona,  living  with  the  western  spermo- 
phile,  Cytwmys  var.  gunnisoni,  and  on  the  coastof  Southern  California  I 
found  them  plentiful  in  the  burrows  of  Spermophilus  heecheyi,  which  are 
numerous  on  the  plain  that  stretches  from  Los  Angeles  to  the  seashore. 
In  the  northwest.  Dr.  Hayden  remarks,  he  does  not  remember  to  have 
ever  seen  a  prairie-dog  village  that  was  not  inhabited  by  one  or  more 
pairs  of  the  birds.  Southward  they  extend  into  Mexico;  to  the  north 
I  am  not  aware  that  they  have  been  observed  beyond  the  United 
States  border,  and  I  saw  none  along  the  northern  boundary  of  Dakota. 
But  Dr.  Suckley  found  them  at  Fort  Benton,  at  the  head  of  navigation 
on  the  Missouri,  and,  with  Dr.  Cooper,  in  Oregon  and  Washington  Terri- 
tories. In  further  illustration  of  their  distribution,  I  insert  the  following 
communication  from  Mr.  Allen,  which  also  contains  some  interesting 
biographical  items: 

'*  We  found  the  Burrowing  Owl  a  more  or  less  frequent  inhabitant  of 
the  prairie-dog  ''towns,^  from  Middle  Kansas  westward  to  the  base  of 
the  mountains  in  Colorado,  and  in  Southern  Wyoming;  also  in  the 
Great  Salt  Lake  Valley,  in  Utah,  where  they  occupied  the  deserted 
holes  of  badgers  and  coyotes  in  the  absence  of  tho^e  of  prairie-dogs. 
Contrary  to  the  experience  of  Townsend  and  Say,  we  found  them  usually 
wary  and  difficult  to  approa<;h,  and,  when  once  fully  aroused,  they  were 
almost  sure  to  keep  out  of  reach.  Occasionally,  however,  they  showed  but 
little  timidity.  They  appear  to  live  in  small  colonies  of  several  pairs, 
these  colonies  being  generally  quite  widely  separated.  We  often  trav- 
eled a  whole  day  on  the  plains,  passing  most  of  the  time  through  a  suc- 
cession of  prairie-dog  villages,  without  perceiving  any  indication  of  the 
presence  of  the  Owls.  In  twice  crossing  South  Park  we  saw  none  what- 
ever, and  in  a  journey  thence  eastward  over  the  mountains  to  Colorado 
City,  we  met  with  theOwls  but  once  or  twice,  although  the  western  prairie- 
dog  (Gynomys  v^  gtinnisoni)  occurred  in  abundance.  Though  a  wide- 
ranging  specieSyTney  appear  to  be  quite  locally  distributed,  by  no  means 
inhabiting  all  the  prairie-dog  villages,  as  some  writers  have  rather  con- 
fidently affirmed.  Mr.  Townsend  says  that  'the  Indians  assert,  with 
great  confidence,  that  it  retires  into  its  burrow  and  spends  the  winter 
in  a  torpid  state.'  I  found,  however,  both  the  prairie-dogs  and  the  Bur- 
rowing Owls  abroad  and  very  active  on  pleasant  days  in  December  and 
January,  on  the  plains  of  Western  Kansas,  although  the  temperature 
often  fell  nearly  to  zero  (Fahrenheit)  during  the  nights  following.  I 
was  also  assured  by  old  residents  of  the  plains  that  both  these  animals 
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are  frequeutly  seen  abroad  during  pleasant  weather  throughont  the 
winter." 

Having  been  noticed  by  the  earlier  writers  in  special  connection  with 
the  singular  settlements  of  the  prairie-dog  (Cynomys  ludovicianus),  and 
tbe  ,life  relations  of  the  two  creatures  being  really  intimate  in  very 
many  localities,  an  almost  inseparable  association  of  ideas  has  been 
brought  about,  which  is  only  partly  true;  and  it  was  a  long  time  before 
the  whole  truth  in  the  case  became  apparent.  When  competent  ob- 
servers, familiar  with*  tbe  animals,  disagree,  as  they  have,  respecting 
the  kind  and  degree  of  relation  between  the  bird  and  the  mammals,  we 
need  not  be  surprised  at  conflict  of  opinion  in  the  books  of  naturalists 
who  never  saw  either  of  them  alive.  The  case  is  further  complicated  by 
the  introduction  of  the  rattlesnakes;  and  no  little  pure  bosh  is  in  type 
respecting  the  harmonious  and  confidential  relations  imagined  to  sub- 
sist between  the  trio,  which,  like  the  ''happy  family"  of  Barnum,  lead 
Utopian  existences.  According  to  the  dense  bathos  of  such  nursery 
tales,  in  this  underground  Elysium  the  snakes  give  their  rattles  to  the 
puppies  to  play  with,  the  old  dogs  cuddle  the  Owlets,  and  farm  out  their 
own  litters  to  the  grave  and  careful  birds;  when  an  Owl  and  a  dog  come 
home,  paw-in-wing,  they  are  often  mistaken  by  their  respective  progeny, 
the  little  dogs  nosing  the  Owls  in  search  of  the  maternal  font,  and  the 
old  dogs  left  to  wonder  why, the  baby  Owls  will  not  nurse.  It  is  a  pity 
to  spoil  a  good  story  for  the  sake  of  a  few  facts,  but  as  the  case  stands, 
it  would  be  well  for  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals 
to  take  it  up.  First,  as  to  the  reptiles,  it  may  be  observed  that  they  are 
like  other  rattlesnakes,  dangerous,  venomous  creatures ;  they  have  no 
business  in  the  burrows,  and  are  after  no  good  when  they  do  enter. 
They  wriggle  into  the  holes,  partly  because  there  is  no  other  place  for 
them  to  crawl  into  on  the  bare,  flat  plain,  and  partly  in  search  of  Owls' 
eggs.  Owlets,  and  puppies,  to  eat.  Next,  the  Owls  themselves  are  simply 
attracted  to  the  villages  of  prairie-dogs  as  the  most  convenient  places 
for  shelter  and  nidification,  where  they  find  eligible  ready-made  burrows, 
and  are  spared  the  trouble  of  digging  for  themselves.  Community  of 
interest  makes  them  gregarious  to  an  extent  unusual  among  ra])acions 
birds ;  while  the  exigencies  of  life  on  the  plains  cast  their  lot  with  the 
rodents.  That  the  Owls  live  at  ease  in  the  settlements,  and  on  familiar 
terms  with  their  four-footed  neighbors,  is  an  undoubteu  fa<5t;  but  that 
they  inhabit  the  same  burrows,  or  have  any  intimate  domestic  relations, 
is  quite  another  thing.  It  is  no  proof  that  the  quadruped  und  the  birds 
live  together,  that  they  are  often  seen  to  scuttle  at  each  other's  heels 
into  the  same  hole  when  alarmed ;  for  in  such  a  case  the  two  simply 
seek  the  nearest  shelter,  independently  of  each  other.  The  probability 
is,  that  young  dogs  often  furnish  a  meal  to  the  Owls,  and  that,  in  return, 
the  latter  are  often  robbed  of  their  eggs ;  while  certainly  the  young  of 
both,  and  the  Owls'  eggs,  are  eaten  by  the  snakes.  In  the  larger  settle 
ments  there  are  thousands  upon  thousands  of  burrows,  many  occupied 
by  the  dogs,  but  more,  perhaps,  vacant.  These  lattlr  are  the  homes  of 
the  Owls.  Moreover,  the  ground  below  is  honey-combed  with  commu- 
nicating passages,  leading  in  every  direction.  If  the  underground  plan 
could  be  mapped,  it  would  resemble  the  city  of  Boston,  with  its  tortuous 
and  devious  streets.  The  dogs  are  continually  busy  in  fair  weather  in 
repairing  and  extending  their  establishments;  the  main  entrances  may 
he  compared  to  the  stump  of  a  hollow  tree,  the  interior  of  which  com- 
municates with  many  hollow  branches  that  moreover  intersect,  these 
passages  finally  ending  in  little  pockets,  the  real  home  of  the  animals, 
it  is  quite  possible  that  the  respective  retreats  of  a  dog  and  an  Owl 
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may  have  but  one  vestibule,  but  even  this  does  not  imply  that  thej'  nest 
together.  It  is  strong  evi<lence  in  point,  that  usually  there  are  the 
fewest  Owls  in  the  towns  most  densely  populated  by  the  dogs,  and  con- 
versely. Scarcity  of  food,  of  water,  or  some  obscure  cause,  often  makes 
the  dogs  emigrate  from  one  locality  to  another;  it  ifrin  such  "deserted 
villages^  that  the  Owls  are  usually  seen  in  the  greatest  numbers.  I  have 
never  seen  them  so  numerous  as  in  places  where  there  were  plenty  of 
holes,  but  where  scarcely  a  stray  dog  remained. 

As  already  intimated,  the  Owls  are  by  no  means  confined  to  the  dog- 
towns,  nor  even  to  the  similar  communities  of  other  gregarious  spermo- 
philes.  They  sometimes  occupy  the  underground  dens  of  wolves,  foxes, 
and  badgers.  In  South  America,  the  representative  race  lives  among  the 
bizcachas  (Lagostomus  trichodactylus)  that  inhabit  the  Pampas.  On 
some  occasions  the  birds  have  been  found  alone,  residing  apparently  in 
burrows  excavated  by  themselves,  as  already  stated.  They  are  by  no 
means  nocturnal ;  able  to  endure  the  sunlight  without  inconvenience, 
they  may  be  observed  abroad  at  all  hours.  It  has  been  stated  that,  in 
the  autumn,  at  the  approach  of  cold  weather,  they  retire  into  their  bur- 
rows to  hybernate — a  fable  matching  the  one  that  ascribes  to  Swallows 
the  habit  of  diving  into  the  mud  to  pass  the  winter  in  repose  along  with 
torpid  frogs.  In  most  localities  the  birds  are  abroad  the  year  round ; 
their  disappearance,  in  inclement  regions,  is  accomplished,  if  at  all,  by 
ordinary  migration.  In  California  I  saw  them,  bright  and  lively  as 
crickets,  in  November. 

I  never  undertook  to  unearth  the  nest  of  a  Burrowing  Owl,  but  others 
have  been  more  zealous  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  under  difficulties. 
Dr.  Cooper  says  that  he  once  dug  two  fresh  eggs  out  of  a  burrow,  which 
he  followed  down  for  three  feet,  and  then  traced  five  feet  horizontally, 
at  the  end  of  which  he  found  an  enlarged  chamber,  where  the  eggs  were 
deposited  on  a  He^vf  featbers.  In  his  interesting  note  in  the  American  Nat- 
nralisty  Dr.  C.  S.  Canfield  gives  a  more  explicit  account  of  the  nesting : 
*'I  once  took  pains  to  dig  out  a  nest  of  tbe  Athene  cunicularia,  I  found 
that  the  burrow  was  about  four  feet  long,  and  the  nest  was  only  about 
two  feet  from  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  nest  was  made  in  a  cavity 
of  the  ground,  of  about  a  foot  ui  diameter,  well  filled  with  dry,  soft 
horse-dung,  bits  of  an  old  blanket,  and  fur  of  a  coyot6  (Canis  latram) 
that  I  had  killed  a  few  days  before.  One  of  the  parent  birds  was  on 
the  nest,  and  I  captured  it.  It  had  no  intention  of  leaving  the  nest, 
even  when  entirely  uncovered  with  the  shovel  and  exposed  to  the  open 
air.  It  fought  bravely  with  beak  and  claws.  I  found  seven  young  ones, 
perhaps  eight  or  ten  days  old,  well  covered  with  down,  but,  without  any 
feathers.  The  whole  nest,  as  well  as  the  birds  (old  and  young),  swarmed 
with  fleas.  It  was  the  filthiest  nest  I  ever  saw.  In  the  passage  leading 
to  it  there  were  small  scraps  of  dead  animals,  such  as  pieces  of  the  skin 
of  the  antelope,  half  dried  and  half  putrified ;  the  skin  of  the  coyoti^, 
&c. ;  and  near  the  nest  were  the  remains  of  a  snake  that  I  had  killed 
two  days  before,  •  large  Colvher  f  two  feet  long.  The  birds  had  begun 
at  the  snake's  head,  and  had  picked  off  the  flei?h  clean  from  the  vertebrae 
and  ribs  for  about  one-half  its  length  ;  the  other  half  of  the  snake  was 
entire.  The  material  on  which  the  young  birds  rested  was  at  least  three 
inches  deep.  »  »  »  »  There  are  very  few  birds  that  carry  more 
rubbish  into  the  nest  than  the  Athene^  and  even  the  Vultures  are  not 
much  more  filthy.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  A.  cunicularia  lays  a  larger 
number  of  eggs  than  is  attributed  to  it  in  Dr.  Brewer's  book  (four).  I 
have  frequently  seen,  late  in  the  season,  six,  seven,  or  eight  young  birds 
standing  around  the  mouth  of  a  burrow,  isolated  from  others  in  such  a 
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manner  that  I  could  not  suppose  that  they  belonged  to  two  or  more 
families.^' 

The  same  writer  has  some  further  remarks,  so  strongly  corroborative 
of  what  has  preceded,  that  I  will  quote  his  words  again.  Speaking  of 
the  hundreds,  perhaps  thousands,  of  the  binls  he  had  seen  in  California, 
he  continues:  "Where  I  have  seen  them,  they  always  live  in  the  de 
serted  or  unoccupied  burrows  of  the  ground  squirrel  (Spermophilus 
heecheyi),  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  they  were  able  to  drive  out  the 
Spermophiles  from  their  habitations,  but  I  am  not  certain  of  this.  It  is 
true  that  there  were,  in  that  region,  a  large  number  of  unoccupied 
burrows  wherever  there  was  a  colony  of  Spermophiles;  so  that  there 
was  no  lack  of  unoccupied  habitations  for  the  Owls  to  take  possession 
of.  But  I  have  noticed  that  wherever  there  was  a  large  number  of  the 
Owls,  very  few  or  no  Spermophiles  lived.  One  ov  two  Owls  would  occa- 
sionally be  seen  among  a  colony  of  Spermophiles ;  but  they  never  ap- 
peared to  enter  the  same  hole  or  burrow  with  a  squirrel,  and  I  have 
never  seen  a  squirrel  enter  a  burrow  that  was  occupied  by  Owls,  how- 
ever much  tempted  by  fear  he  might  be  to  enter  the  first  hole  he  should 
come  to.  True,  the  Spermophile  never  likes  to  enter  any  burrow  but  his 
own,  and  will  run  past  any  number  of  inviting  entrances,  in  order  that 
he  may  at  last  hide  himself  in  his  own  domicile.  But  aside  from  this, 
I  believe  that  the  squirrels  are  afraid  of  the  Owls,  and  do  not  dare  to 
intrude  upon  them." 

The  notes  of  the  Burrowing  Owl  are  peculiar.  The  birds  do  not 
"hoot,"  nor  is  there  anything  lugubrious  or  foreboding  in  their  cry. 
Sometime  they  chuckle,  chatter,  and  squeal  in  an  odd  way,  as  if  they 
had  caught  a  habit  of  baridng  from  the  "  dogs "  they  live  with,  and 
were  trying  to  imitate  the  sound.  But  their  natural  cry  is  curiously 
similar  to  that  of  the  Rain  Crow,  or  Cuckoo  of  America — so  much  so, 
that  more  than  one  observer  has  been  deceived.  They  scream  hoarsely 
when  wounded  and  caught,  though  this  is  but  seldom,  since,  if  any  lif^ 
remains,  they  scramble  quickly  into  a  hole  and  are  not  easy  to  recover. 
The  flight  is  perfectly  noiseless,  like  that  of  other  Owls,  owing  to  the 
peculiar  downy  texture  of  the  plumage.  By  day  they  seldom  fly  far 
from  the  entrance  of  their  burrow,  and  rarely,  if  ever,  mount  in  the  air. 
1  never  saw  one  on  wing  more  than  a  few  moments  at  a  time,  just  long 
enough  for  it  to  pass  from  one  hillock  to  another,  as  it  does  by  skimming 
low  over  the  surface  of  the  ground  in  a  rapid,  easy,  and  rather  graceful 
manneA  They  live  chiefly  upon  insects,  especially  grasshoppers ;  they 
also  feed  upon  lizards,  as  I  once  determined  by  dissection,  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  young  prairie-dogs  furnish  them  many  a  meal.  Under 
ordinary  circumstances  they  are  not  very  shy  or  difficult  to  procure ;  I 
once  secured  several  specimens,  in  a  few  minutes,  and,  I  fear,  left  some 
others  to  languish  and  die  in  their  holes.  As  commonly  observed, 
perched  on  one  of  the  innumerable  little  eminences  that  mark  a  dog- 
town,  amid  their  curious  surroundings,  they  present  a  8i>ectacle  not 
easily  forgotten.  Their  figure  is  peculiar,  with  their  long  legs  and  short 
tail;  the  element  of  the  grotesque  is  never  wanting;  it  is  hard  to  say 
whether  they  look  most  ludicrous  as  they  stand  stiffly  erect  and  motion- 
less, or  when  they  suddenly  turn  tail  to  duck  into  the  hole,  or  when 
engaged  in  their  various  antics.  Bolt  upright,  on  what  may  be  imagined 
their  rostrum,  they  gaze  about  with  a  bland  and  self-satisfied,  but  earn- 
est air,  as  if  about  to  address  an  audience  upon  a  subject  of  great  pith 
and  moment.  They  suddenly  bow  low,  with  profound  gravity,  and  rising 
as  abruptly,  they  begin  to  twitch  their  face  and  roll  their  eyes  about  in 
the  most  mysterious  manner,  gesticulating  wildly,  every  now  and  then 
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bending  forward  till  the  breast  almost  touches  the  ground,  to  propound 
the  argument  with  more  telling  eiiect.  Then  they  face  about  to  address 
the  rear,  that  all  may  alike  feel  the  force  of  their  logic;  they  draw  them- 
selves up  to  their  fullest  height,  outwardly  calm  and  self-contained, 
pausing  in  the  discourse  to  note  its  effect  upon  the  audience,  and  collect 
their  wits  for  the  next  rhetorical  flourish.  And  no  distant  likeness  be- 
tween these  frothy  orators  and  othjers  is  found  in  the  celerity  with 
which  they  subside  and  seek  their  holes  on  the  slightest  intimation  of 
danger. 

[Note. — ^The  foregoing  pages  iuclude  all  the  species  of  Strigidw  at  present  known  to 
inhabit  North  America,  north  of  Mexico.] 

Family  FALCONID^ :  Diurnal  Birds  of  Prey. 

CIRCUS  CYANEUS  var.  HUDSONIUS,  (Linn.)  Schl 
Marsh  Hawk;  Harrier. 

a.  cyatwus, 

Falco  cyaneus,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  126  (Aceipitet'  caniUus,  Edw.,  v,  33,  pi.  225).— 
Retz,  Fn,  Suec.  64.— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788, 276.— Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  i,  1790,  39.— 
Daud.,  Tr.  Om.  ii,  1800,  174.— Shaw,  Gen.  Zool.  vii,  163.— Temm.,  Man.  Orn. 
1815,  26 ;  and  of  earlier  anthers  generally. 
Circus  cyaneus,  BoiE,  Isis,  182*2,  .549;  1828,  :«)6.— Less.,  Man.  i,  105.— Flem.,  Br.  An. 
53.— Macgil.,  Rap.  Br.  B.  298 ;  Hist.  Br.  B.  iii,  366.— Keys  «fe  Blas.,  Wirb.  Eur. 
1840, 31.— Schl.,  Rev.  Crit.  1844,  6.— Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  i,  32,  pi.  11,  f.  1.— Gould, 
B.  Eur.  pi.  .33.— Brehm,  V.  D.  93 ;  Isis,  1832, 830 ;  and  of  late  authors  generally. 
Circus  (Strigiceps)  cyaneuSy  Kaup,  Mus.  Senck.  1845,  258.— Gray,  List  Br.  B.  1863,  17. 
JButeo  ^yaneuSj  Jenyns,  Man.  Brit.  Vert.  An.  89. 
Strigicepa  cijaneus,  Bp.,  Consp.  A  v.  i,  1850.  35. 

Falco  i)t/gargu8y  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  126  {Pijgargm  Antiq.  ;  Ace.  falco  torquaius, 
iiRiss.,  i,  345).— Retz.,  Fn.  Suec.  65.— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  227.— Lath.,  Ind. 
Orn.  i,  1790,  89.— Naum.,  V.  D.  i,  1822,  391,  pi.  38,  39 ;  and  of  many  authors. 
Circus  pggarguSf  Cuv.,  R.  A.  i,  1817,  324.— Steph.,  Shaw's  G.  Z.  xiii,  pt.  li,  41. — Eyt., 

Cat.  Br.  B.  5.— Sw.,  Classif.  B.  ii,  1837,  212. 
Strigiceps  pygargus^  Bp.,  List,  1838,  5. 

Falco  mavrourusy  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  269.- Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  i,  1790,  29  (based  on 
Acdpiter  macrouruSy  S.  G.  Gm.,  It.  i,  48 ;  N.  C.  Petrop.  xv,  439,  pi.  8 ;  Lepech., 
It.  i,  .59).— Daud.,  Tr.  Om.  ii,  1800,  90.— Shaw,  G.  Z.  vii,  160  (Strickland), 
Falco  griseus,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  275.— Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  i,  1790, 37.— Daud.,  Tr.  Orn. 

ii,  1800,  114. 
Falco  albicans^  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  276.— Lath.,  Ind.  Om.  i,  1790,  38  (based  on  Ace. 

laniarivs  albicans,  Briss.,  i,  367). 
Falco  montanus  /?,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  278.— Lath.,  Ind.  Ora.  i,  1790,  48  (based  on 

Ace.  falco  montanus  cinereus,  Briss.,  i,  355). 
Falco  hohemicus,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  279.— Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  i,  1790,  43. 
Falco  cinereus,  PosEG.,  It.  29. 
Falco  rubiginosusj  PosEO.,  It.  29.— Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  i,  1790,  27.— Daud.,  Tr.  Orn.  ii,  1800, 

167.— Shaw,  G.  Z.  vii,  170. 
Falco  ranivorus,  Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  Suppl.  ii,  7  (Strickland). 
Falco  strigiceps,  NiLSS.,  Orn.  Suec.  i,  21. 
Circus  gallinariusj  Savi.,  Descr.  Egyp.  i,  91.— Less.,  Tr.  Orn.  84.— Vieill.,  Nouv.  Diet. 

d'Hist.  Nat.  iv,  459 ;  Fn.  IYan9.  26,  pi.  ii,  f.  1, 2.  .  *•. 

Circus  variegatusy  Vieill.,  Nouv.  Diet.  d'Hist.  Nat.  iv,  466 ;  Eno.  Metb.  iii,  1216. 
Circus  cegithuSy  Lkach,  Cat.  1816,  9. 
Circus  dnereus,  Brehm,  V.  D.  94  ;  Isis,  1832,  843. 
Acdpiter  variabilis.  Pall.,  Zoo^.  R.  A.  i,  364. 
Pygargus  dispar,  Koch.,  Syst.  Baier.  Zool.  128. 

b.  hudsonius. 

Falco  hudsoniusy  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766, 128  (Pygargus  canadensis^  Edw.,  107 ;  Acdpiter 
freti'hu'dsonisy  Briss.,  vi,  App.  18).— G.m^  i,  1788, 277.— Daud.,  Tr.  Om.  ii,  173.— 
Shaw,  Gen.  Zool.  vii,  165 
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Circus  hudaonius,  Vieill.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  i,  1807,  36,  pi.  9.— Cass.,  111.  i.  1854, 108.— 
Brew.,  N.  A.  Ool.  Id57,  42.— Cass.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  38.— Newb.,  P.  K.  R.  Kep.  vi, 
1857,  74.— Kenn.,  ibid,  x,  1859,  pt.  iv,  19.— Heerm.,  ibid,  pt.  vi,  33.— Coop.  Sl 
Suck.,  ibid,  xii,  1859,  150.— Hayd.,  Rep.  1862,  153.— Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad. 
1866,  49.— RiDGW.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1870,  141.— Stkv.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter. 
1870, 462.— Merr.,  ibid.  1872, 698.— Snow,  B.  Kaus.  187  3,  2 ;  and  of  moat  authors. 

Circus  {Strigiceps)  hudsonius,  Gray,  Hand-list,  i,  1869,  37,  No.  365. 

Strigicem  hudsomus,  Bp.,  Consp.  Av.  i,  1850,  35. 

Falco  lUiginosm,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i.  1788,  2*8.— Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  i,  1790,  40.— DAiTD.,Tr. 
Orn.  ii,  1800,  173.— Sab.,  App.  Frank.  Journ.  671.— WiLS.,  Am.  Orn.  vi,  1812, 
67,  pi.  51,  f.  2  {Marsb  Hmck,  Edw.,  pi.  291 ;  Arct.  Zool.  ii,  No.  105 ;  Gen.  Syn.  i,  90). 

Circus  uliginosus,  Vieijli..,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  i,  1807,  37.— -DeKay,  N.  Y.  Zool.  ii,20,  pi.  3,  f.  6, 7. 

Circus  (Sirigiceps)  uUginosuSf  Kaup,  Mus.  Senck.  1845,  258. 

Strigiceps  uUginosus,  Bp.,  List,  1838,  5.— Kaup,  Mon.  Falc.  Cout.  Om.  1850,  58. 

Faico  variegatusy  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  276. 

Circus  varicgatuSf  Vieill.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  i,  1807,  37. 

Falco  albidus,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  276. 

Faico  buffonii,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  277.— Daud.,  Tr.  Orn.  ii,  172. 

Falco  cganeuSy  vars.  3  et  7,  Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  1,  1790,  40. 

Falco  glaucuSy  sub-cosruleus,  et  ranivorus^  Bartr.,  Trav.  1791,  290. 

Falco  europogistusj  Bosc— Daud.,  Tr.  Orn.  ii,  1800, 110. 

Circtis  curopogistuSy  Vieill.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  i,  1807,  36,  pi.  8. 

Falco  hyemalis  var.,  Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  Suppl.  8  (Strickland). 

Falco  wruginosus  var.,  Shaw,  Gen.  Zool.  vii,  117  {Strickland). 

Falco  picatus,  Shaw,  Gen.  Zool.  vii,  167  (Strickland). 

Falco  ca>siuSf  Ord,  Guthrie's  Geog.  2d  Am.  ed.  315. 

Falco  cyancus,  Bp.,  Am.  Orn.  ii,  30,  pi.  12  ;  Syn.  1828,  33,  sp.  No.  22;  Isis,  1832,  1038.— 
NUTT.,  Man.  i,  1832,  109.— AuD.,  Orn.  Biog.  iv,  1838,  396,  pi.  356.— Peab.,  Rep. 
Orn.  Mass.  18:J9,  82. 

Circus  cyaneusy  Aui>.,  Syn.  1839,  19.— AuD.,  B.  Am.  i,  1840, 105,  pi.  26.— GiR.,  B.  L.  L 
1844,  21.— WooDH.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853,  61. 

Buteo  (Circus)  cyaneust  var.f  americanns,  Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  55,  pi.  29. 

Circus  cyaneus  hudsonius,  Schl.,  M.  P.-B.  1862,  Circi^  p.  2. 

Circus  cyaneus  var.  hudsonius,  Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872, 181.— Coues,  Key,  1872,210, 
fig.  159.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874,  214. 

c.  cinerem. 

Circus  cincreusy  Vieill.,  Nouv.  Diet.  d'Hist.  Nat.  iv,  1816,  454 ;  Enc.  Meth.  iii,  1213.— 

Darw.,  Voy.  Beag.  iii,  30.— D'Orbig.,  Syn.  A  v.  Mag.  Zool.  1837;  Voy.  Am. 

Merid.  110.— Bridges,  P.  Z.  S.  ix,  109;  Ann.  Nat.  Hist,  xiii,  500.— Gray,  Gen. 

of  B. ;  Libt  B.  Br.  Mus.  80.— Strickl.,  Orn.  Syn.  1855,  254. 
Circus  cyaneus  var.  cinereusy  Ridgw. — B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874,  214. 
Circus  compeeiiiSy  Vieill.,  Euc.  Meth.  iii,  1213. 
Circus  histrionicus,  QuoY,  Zool.  Journ.  ii,  271.— King,  ibid.  425;  Isis,  1830, 1182;  Voy. 

Beag.  i,  532.-Less.,  Tr.  Orn.  85. 
Falco  histrionicuSf  QuoY,  Voy.  Uranie,  93,  pi.  15, 16. 
Sttngiccps  histrionicus,  Bp.,  Consp.  Av.  i,  1850,  35. 
Spisiactrcus  histrionicus j  Kaup,  Mon.  Falc.  Cont.  Om.  1850,  59. 

J7dl>.— Europe,  Asia.    Var.  hudsonicvs  throughout  North  America.    Var.  cinereus  in 
South  America. 
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15.50 
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E.F'k.  Tongue  R. 

Sept.  15,  1859  do 

Lieutenant  Warren^s  Expedition. — 5160,  Cedar  Island;  5161,  Fort  Randall,  Dakota; 
5162,  Running  Water.  * 

Later  Expeditions.— ^9Sily  Colorado  ;  60339-41,  Wyoming ;  60625,  Uintah  Mountains; 
60626-7,  North  Platte  River ;  62237,  Idaho. 

With  this  species  I  begin  an  account  of  our  diurnal  Beptores  that 
might  be  indefinitely  prolonged  were  I  disposed  to  enlarge  upon  *'  natu 
ral  affinities  "  at  the  reader's  expense.  Mr.  William  Swainson,  an  ingen- 
ious and  not  entirely  unimaginative  writer,  who  entertained  peculiar 
ideas  and  was  not  fastidious  in  choosing  the  means  to  uphold  them, 
found  the  Marsh  Hawk  a  more  attractive,  if  not  a  more  profitable,  sub- 
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ject  of  speculation  than  we  are  now  likely  to  discover  it  to  be.  Since 
mere  opinions  in  such  cases  usually  seem  more  valuable  to  their  au- 
thors than  others  find  them,  it  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  that  science 
requires  us  to  disagree  with  the  wit  who  met  the  objection  that  facts 
did  not  support  his  theory,  by  remarking,  so  much  the  worse  for  the 
facts.  So  far  from  agreeing  respecting  the  natural  aflBnities  of  the 
Marsh  Hawk,  ornithologists  have  not  succeeded  in  agreeing  upon  a 
name  for  it.  If  one  will  collate  the  synonyms  of  the  species,  he  must  be 
prepared  to  <X)nt«mplate  a  great  license  ornithology  has  taken  in  the 
manufacture  of  nominal  species.  Ornithology  wears  a  histrionic  mask, 
never  wholly  laid  aside  ;  and  has  its  comic  aspect,  which  becomes  promi- 
nent when  we  see  what  is  often  said  about  birds — ^how  many  parts  they 
are  made  to  play  in  books,  for  which  nature  never  designed  them, 
when  we  note  their  appearance  in  different  characters  at  the  hands  of 
successive  literary  costumers.  After  the  play  of  birds,  to  which  authors 
invite  us,  is  over,  it  is  well,  sometimes,  to  go  into  the  woods  and  fields 
with  the  birds,  and  see  how  they  look  with  their  dominos  off. 

It  is  sufficient  for  my  present  purpose  to  state,  that  the  Marsh  Hawk 
combines,  to  a  notable  degree,  the  characters  of  several  raptorial  types, 
being,  in  particular,  a  link  between  Hawks  and  Owls ;  and  that  our 
bird  is  a  geographical  variety  of  the  European.  These  facts  established, 
the  theories  that  might  be  based  upon  them  may  be  disregarded. 
Audubon's  plate  is  a  good  portrait  of  the  bird.  It  has  a  queer  owlish 
physiognomy,  produced  by  the  shape  of  the  head,  and  especially  by  the 
ruff  of  modified  feathers,  which,  in  its  higher  development,  is  character- 
istic of  the  Strigidw.  This  analogy  is  strengthened  by  a  peculiar  soft 
texture  of  the  plumage.  Yet  the  bird  is  not  in  the  least  degree  noctur- 
nal, as  some  of  the  Buzzards  are  to  a  certain  extent.  In  its  general 
habits  and  structure,  the  Harrier  is  allied  to  ordinary  Buzzards ;  yet  its 
long  wings  and  tail  are  nearer  those  of  Hawks  of  the  genus  Accipitet*^ 
birds  whose  spirit,  however,  it  lacks.  Its  changes  of  plumage  and  sex- 
ual differences  are  peculiar.  It  differs  from  most  Hawks  in  its  mode  of 
nesting.  Brieiiy,  then,  birds  of  the  genus  Oircus  look  like  Owls,  behave 
like  Buzzards,  nest  like  Vultures,  and  change  color  like  no  other  birds 
of  the  group  to  which  they  belong. 

The  terrestrial  niditication  of  this  bird,  in  which  it  stands  apart  from 
its  kind  and  approaches  the  CatharteSj  is  well  known ;  but  accounts  of 
the  nesting  are  at  variance  in  detail.  Some  say  that  the  nest  is  built 
of  "sticks,  reeds,  straw,  leaves,  and  similar  materials  heaped  together, 
and  is  lined  with  feathers,  hair,  or  other  soft  substances" — a  statement 
too  comprehensive  to  be  successfully  attacked.  Such  a  nest  would  be 
so  comfortable  that  it  is  a  wonder  the  birds  have  not  the  good  taste  to 
use  it.  It  has  been  said,  again,  that  the  only  materials  used  "  were 
dried  grasses,  which  were  woven  together  rather  neatly.''  To  this  state- 
ment exception  is  taken  by  a  writer  whose  science  is  better  than  his 
grammar,  in  this  wise :  "  I  should  doubt  the  power  they  possess  in  so 
combining  the  materials  of  their  nest  as  to  cause  them  to  appear  to  be 
woven.  In  many  instances  they  merely  trample  down  the  grass  in  the 
meadow,  and  lay  their  eggs  on  the  bare  turf;  and  when  they  pretend 
to  build  a  nest,  it  will  not  compare  in  architecture  with  that  of  the  com- 
mon hen."  This  is  rather  severe  on  the  Marsh  Hawk,  though  probably 
true.  But  Audubon  speaks  of  a  nest  that  he  saw :  "  It  was  made  of  dry 
graijs,  ♦  ♦  ♦  *  pretty  regularly  and  compactly  disposed,  especially 
in  the  inteiior,  on  which  much  care  appeared  to  be  bestowed.  No 
feathers  or  other  materials  had  been  used  in  its  construction,  not  even 
a  twig."    This  account  of  Audubon's  applies  very  nearly  to  the  only 
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nest  of  the  Marsh  Hawk  I  ever  discovered  myself— one  that  I  found  at 
Pembina,  Dakota,  June  3, 1873.  It  was  on  the  ground,  in  the  midst  of 
a  large  patch  of  wild  roses,  near  the  border  of  the  woods  along  the 
river.  There  was  no  depression  of  the  ground ;  the  cavity  of  the  nest 
was  slight;  its  diameter,  about  twelve  inches;  its  height,  about  three 
inches.  The  base  was  a  few  rose-bush  twigs,  upon  which  rested  a  mass 
of  dried  grasses,  rather  neatly  and  for  the  most  part  circularly  dis- 
posed ;  there  was  no  special  lining  whatever.  The  eggs  are  variously 
rated  by  writers  from  three  to  six  in  number.  In  this  instance  there 
were  five,  slightly  incubated  at  the  date  mentioned.  Four  or  five  ap- 
pears to  be  the  ordinary  number.  The  eggs  are  broadly  oval,  and 
nearly  equal  in  contour  at  both  ends.  My  specimens  measured  as  fol- 
lows: 1.87  by  1.45;  1.86  by  1.45;  1.82  by  1.44;  1.80  by  1.45;  1.80  by  1.42. 
They  were  dull  white,  with  the  faintest  possible  greenish  shade;  there 
were  no  evident  spots,  but  much  mechanical  soiling.  In  numerous 
other  specimens  I  have  examined,  the  bluish  or  greenish  shade  is  much 
stronger;  and,  authors  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  some  sets  dis- 
play markings,  often  pale  and  obscure  it  is  true,  but  too  evident  to  be 
easily  overlooked.  These  consist  of  irregular  surface-markings,  in  small 
spots  and  larger  blotches,  of  pale  brown,  with  other  shell-spots  of  lilac, 
lavender,  or  pale  neutral  tint.  In  this  wide  range  of  variation,  eggs 
from  the  same  nest  not  seldom  differ,  though  any  one  clutch  is  usually 
much  the  same  throughout.  I  have  seen  much  smaller  eggs  than  those 
the  measurements  of  which  are  above  given. 

In  the  case  just  given,  I  had  seen  the  pair  of  birds  for  several  days, 
but  conld  not  trace  them  to  their  nest;  at  length,  however,  I  stumbled 
upon  it  by  accident ;  the  female  was  setting,  and  did  not  fly  up  until  I 
was  within  a  few  feet  of' her,  my  approach  being  hidden  by  the  bushes. 
She  flew  hurriedly  away,  with  loud  cries,  which  soon  brought  the  male; 
and  the  pair  circled  for  some  minutes  overhead.  The  male  was  quite 
shy  and  perfectly  mute ;  the  female,  on  the  contrary,  circled  close  over- 
head, and  continually  uttered  a  harsh  note.  I  contented  myself  with 
securing  the  nest  and  eggs,  not  caring  to  take  the  life  of  4;he  devoted 
mother.  The  same  season  I  almost  constantly  saw  Marsh  Hawks 
throughout  Northern  Dakota;  they  were  the  most  abundant  and  uni- 
versally distributed  of  all  the  rapacious  birds.  In  July,  at  Turtle 
Mountain,  several  pairs  had  bred  in  the  vicinity  of  one  of  our  camps; 
and  on  one  occasion  I  secured  a  family  of  five,  newly  on  wing — the  male 
alone  escaping.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  brown  birds  are  much  more 
numerous  than  those  in  blue  plumage ;  in  fact,  I  saw  scarcely  a  dozen 
of  the  latter  during  the  whole  season.  These  birds  showed  little  of  the 
wariness  most  Hawks  display,  and  almost  any  number  could  have  been 
secured.  The  craws  of  those  examined  contained  insects,  especially 
grasshoppers,  with  remains  of  small  quadrupeds  and  reptiles. 

The  geographical  distribution  of  the  Forth  American  Marsh  Hawk  is 
coextensive  with  the  continent.  In  most  localities  it  is  one  of  the  most 
abundant  representatives  of  the  family,  and  may  be  seen  the  whole 
year.  But  it  is,  at  least  partially,  migratory;  that  is  to  say,  the  same 
individuals  do  not  reside  permanently  in  all  localities,  nor  even  in  those 
where  the  bird,  as  a  species,  is  seen  at  all  seasons.  In  general,  the  ma- 
jority of  individuals  are  bred  further  north  than  those  places  where  they 
reside  most  of  the  year;  and  the  further  south  we  proceed,  the  fewer 
birds  are  found  during  the  summer.  In  most  parts  of  British  America, 
over  the  vast  extent  of  which  the  bird  ranges,  it  is  stated  that  it  is  seen 
during  only  a  portion  of  the  year,  when  the  food  supply  is  assured. 
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The  presence  of  water  seems  a  necessary  condition  of  its  existence. 
Along  the  Missouri  Kiver  it  is  the  most  abundant  of  the  Hawks,  not 
even  excepting  the  Sparrow  Hawk.  I  took  numerous  individuals  at 
Fort  Randall.  On  the  coast  of  the  Carolinas,  over  the  salt-marshes,  I 
found  it  more  plentiful  than  all  other  Hawks  together.  In  traveling  by 
rail  through  the  flat,  fertile,  and  well-watered  districts  of  Minnesota  and 
Iowa,  in  October,  J  was  surprised  at  the  number  of  these  birds  I  saw ; 
they  were  almost  continually  in  view,  and  sometimes  several  would  be 
seen  at  a  time  circling  over  the  prairie,  almost  as  if  hunting  in  packs. 
The  bird  may  be  recognized  at  any  reasonable  distance  by  its  peculiar 
configuration,  produced  by  the  length  of  the  wings  and  tail,  its  easy 
sailing  flight,  the  singular  bluish  and  white  coloration  of  the  adult  male, 
and  the  conspicuous  white  patch  on  the  root  of  the  tail  of  the  female 
and  young.  Probably  none  of  our  Hawks  can  be  called  properly  gre- 
garious, but  the  Marsh  Hawk  comes  the  nearest  to  being  so ;  the  young 
are  said  to  hunt  for  some  time  in  company,  a  statement  that  my  ob- 
servations probably  confirm.  When  mated,  the  pairs  of  old  birds 
display  the  affection  and  fidelity  for  which  most  rapacious  birds  are 
noted,  keeping  close  company  as  long  as  their  cares  and  delights  are 
shared. 

The  Marsh  Harrier  belongs  among  the  "ignoble''  birds  of  the 
falconers,  but  is  neither  a  weakling  nor  a  coward,  as  one  may  easily 
satisfy  himself  by  handling  a  winged  bird.  Still,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  its  spirit  is  hardly  commensurate  with  its  physique, 
and  its  quarry  is  humble.  It  lacks  the  splendid  action  that  insures 
success,  in  the  pursuit  of  feathered  game,  to  the  dashing  Falcons 
and  true  Hawks;  with  all  its  stroke  of  wing,  it  acquires  no  such  re- 
sistless impetus.  Audubon,  indeed,  says  that,  at  times,  when  impelled 
by  hunger,  it  will  attack  Partridges,  Plovers,  and  even  Teal;  but  he 
adds,  that  he  once  saw  a  Marsh  Hen  come  off  victorious  in  a  battle 
with  the  Harrier.  It  ordinarily  stoops  to  field-mice,  small  reptiles,  and 
insects.  It  is  particularly  fond  of  frogs ;  these  goggle-eyed  and  perspir- 
ing creatures  suffer  more  from  the  Harriers  than  from  all  the  school- 
boys that  ever  stoned  them  of  a  Saturday  afternoon.  The  birds  thus 
particularly  resemble  the  Rough-legged  Buzzards  in  the  nature  of  their 
prey,  and  we  can  see  a  reason  why  they  are  so  tenacious  of  their 
watery  preserves.  They  hover  at  no  great  height,  keenly  surveying  the 
ground  below,  and  drop  directly  on  their  quarry  when  it  is  descried. 
They  rarely  pursue  their  prey  or  transport  it  to  any  distance  when 
secured,  preferring  to  make  a  meal  on  the  spot.  Hence,  it  frequently 
happens  that,  when  walking  in  reedy  covert,  the  gunner  puts  up  a  Marsh 
Hawk,  disturbed  at  its  repast  in  the  thick  vegetation  that  served  alike 
to  screen  the  bird  and  cover  his  own  advance.  At  such  a  time,  as  the 
bird  flaps  up  and  makes  oft*  at  its  best  pace,  it  may  be  brought  down 
with  the  greatest  ease.  With  wings  of  ample  dimensions — even  to  be 
called  long  in  proportion  to  its  weight — ^thebird  nevertheless  does  not 
fly  very  fast ;  it  proceeds  ordinarilj  with  regular,  easy  strokes,  three  or 
four  times  in  succession,  and  then  sails  until  the  impulse  is  exhausted. 
It  often  courses  very  low  over  the  ground,  and  rather  swiftly,  turning, 
passing  and  repassing,  "quartering''  the  ground  like  a  well-broken  dog. 
This  is  the  habit  that  has  given  it  the  name  of  "  Harrier,"  and,  in  some 
sections,  the  less  elegant  designation  of  "  Bog-trotter."  The  old  male 
is  also  sometimes  called  "  Blue  Hawk." 
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NAUCLERUS  FORFICATUS,  (Linn.)  Ridgw. 
Swallow-tailed  Kite. 

Falco  forjimtusy  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  ed.  x,  1758.    (Prior  name.) 

Xauclerus  forficatus,  Ridgw.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874,  192.— Mekk.,  Am.  Nat.  viii, 
1874,  88  (Florida). 

Falco  furcaius,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  129  (Gates.,  Car.  pi.  4;  Briss.,  Orn.  i,  418;  P. 
E.  72).— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  262.— Lath.,  Ind.  Oru.  i,  1790,  22.— Daud.,  Tr. 
Orn.  ii,  1806,  152.— Shaw,  G.  Z.  vii,  1809,  107.— Flem.,  Br.  An.  52.— Wils.,  Am. 
Orn.  vi,  1812,  70,  pi.  51,  fig.  3.— Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1832,  95.— Aud.,  Orn.  Biog.  i, 
1830,  368;  v,  1839,  371 ;  pi.  72.— DeKay,  N.  Y.  Zool.  1844,  pi.  7,  fig.  55. 

Milvus  furcatu8y  Vieiix.,  O.  A.  S.  i,  1807,  pi.  10.— Jen.,  Man.  86  — Eyt.,  Cat.  Br.  B.  66. 

Elanua  /meatus,  ViG.,  Zool.  Journ.  i,  340.— Steph..  G.  Z.  xiii.  pt.  ii,  49.— Cuv.,  R.  A.  2d 
ed.  i,  334.— Bp.,  Syu.  1828,  31.- James.,  ed.  Wils.  i,  75.— Jahd.,  ed.  Wils.  ii,  275. 

Elanoides  furcatus,  Vieill.,  Enc.  Metb.  1204.— Ghay,  G.of  B.  i,  24,  pi.  9,  tig.  9.— Strickl., 
Orn.  Syn.  1855, 141.— Owen,  lbi3,  ii,  1860, 240  ( biography ).—Salv.,  P.  Z.  S.  1867, 
158  (Veragua).— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  ix,  18o8,  134  (Costa  Rica). 

NaucleruB  furcaiua,  ViG.,  Zool.  Jonrn.  ii,  1825,  387 ;  Isis,  1830, 1043.— Less.,  Man.  i,  1828, 
101 ;  Tr.  Orn.  73.— Sw.,  Classif.  B.  ii,  1837,  210.— Bp.,  List,  1838,  4;  Consp.  Av. 
i,  1850,  21.— AUD.,  Syn.  1839,  14  ;  B.  Am.  i,  1840,  78,  pi.  18.— Gould,  B.  E.  pi. 
30.— WooDU.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853,  60.— Cass.,  111.  1854, 105.— Brew.,  N.  A.  0. 1857, 
38.— Bd.,  B.  N.  a.  1858,  36.— ScL.,  Ibis,  i,  1859, 220  (Guatemala).— Wheat..  Ohio 
Agric.  Rep.  1860,  No.  14.— CoCES  «fc  Prent.,  Smiths.  Rep.  1861,  402.— Lawr., 
Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  vii,  1801,  289  (Panama) ;  viii,  1806,  280.— CouES,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc. 
xii,  1868, 120  (South  Carolina).- Turnb.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869, 40.— Allen,  Am.  Nat. 
iii,  1870,  645  (Massachusetts).- Ridgw.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1870,  144.— Trippe, 
Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  vi,  1871,  113  (Minnesota).- Aixen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872,  1:I0.— 
CouES,  Key,  1872, 211.— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873.— Dress.,  Ibis,  1865, 325  (Texas).— 
Hatch,  BuU.  Minn.  Acad,  i,  1874,  51  (Minnesota).- Ridgw.,  Ann.  Lye.  x,  1874, 
380  (Illinois).— Hart.,  Br.  B.  1872,  88  (Great  Britain,  five  instances,  with 
references). 

Elanoides  yetapa,  Vieiix.,  Enc.  Meth.  iii,  1823,  1205. 

Hah. — South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States.  On  the  Atlantic  coast  not  regularly  beyond 
Virginia,  but  casually  to  Massachusetts.  Up  the  whole  Mississippi  Valley,  however 
(Kansas,  SnoiOj  Allen;  Iowa,  Cooper;  Minnesota,  lat.  47°,  Tt-ippe),  Up  the  Missouri  to 
Fort  Leavenworth,  at  least  (CoMe»).  Cuba  (C'aftawis,  J.  f.  O.  ii,  p.  Ixxxiii).  South  to 
Brazil  {CabaniSj  J.  f.  O.  v,  41 ;  lieiuh.,  Vid.  Med.  1870,  65).    Accidental  in  Europe. 

Marked  among  its  kind  by  no  ordinary  beauty  of  form  and  brilliancy 
of  color,  the  Kite  courses  tlirougli  the  air  with  a  grace  and  buoyancy  it 
would  be  vain  to  rival.  By  a  stroke  of  the  thin-bladed  wings  and  a 
lashing  of  the  cleft  tail,  its  flight  is  swayed  to  this  or  that  side  in  a  mo- 
ment, or  instantly  arrested.  Now  it  swoops  with  incredible  swiftness, 
seizes  without  a  pause,  and  bears  its  struggling  captive  aloft,  feeding 
from  its  talons  as  it  flies ;  now  it  mounts  in  airy  circles  till  it  is  a  speck 
in  the  blue  ether  and  disappears.  All  its  actions,  in  wantonness  or  iu 
severity  of  the  chase,  display  the  dash  of  the  athletic  bird,  which,  if 
lacking  the  brute  strength  and  brutal  ferocity  of  some,  becomes  their 
l)eer  in  prowess — like  the  trained  gymnast,  wliose  tight-strung  thews, 
supple  joints,  and  swelling  muscles,  under  marvellous  control,  enable 
him  to  execute  feats  that  to  the  more  massive  or  not  so  well  conditioned 
frame  would  be  impossible.  One  cannot  watch  the  flight  of  the  Kite 
without  comparing  it  with  the  thorough-bred  racer. 

The  Swallow- tailed  Kite  is  a  marked  feature  of  the  scene  in  the 
Southern  States,  alike  where  the  sunbeams  are  redolent  of  the  orange 
and  magnolia,  and  where  the  air  reeks  with  the  pestilent  miasm  of  nio^s- 
shrouded  swamps  that  sleep  in  perpetual  gloom.  But,  imbued  with  a 
spirit  of  adventure,  possessed  of  unequaled  i>owers  of  flight,  it  often 
wanders  far  from  its  southern  home;  it  has  mord  than  once  crossed  the 
ocean,  and  become  a  trophy  of  no  ordinary  interest  to  the  ardenfc  col- 
lector in  Europe.  On  the  Atlantic  coast  its  natural  limit  appears  to  be 
the  lower  portions  of  Virginia,  similar  in  physical  and  zoological  char- 
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acters  to  the  Carolinas ;  but  it  has  more  than  once  occurred  in  the  Mid- 
dle StatCvS.  The  Rev.  Dr.  TumbuU  mentions  an  instance  of  its  capture 
near  Philadelphia,  in  1857,  probably  the  same  that  Mr.  Cassin  speaks  of. 
The  name  occurs  in  Mr.  Lawrence's  New  York  List,  and  Dr.  DeKay 
figures  it  amoug  the  birds  of  that  State.  But  its  gi'eatest  extension  is 
through  tlie  Mississippi  Valley,  where  it  regularly  occurs  above  the 
mouth  of  the  Missouri.  Dr.  Woodhouse  found  it  common  in  Texas  and 
the  Indian  Territory,  and  especially  so  along  the  Arkansas  River.  Dr. 
Hoy  records  it  from  Wisconsin.  Prof.  Snow  says  it  is  rare  in  Kansas, 
where,  however,  Mr.  Allen  states  that  several  pairs  arrived  about  May 
15,  1871,  near  Topeka.  The  northernmost  quotation  I  have  found  is 
that  of  Mr.  Trippe,  who  observed  the  bird  in  Minnesota,  north  of  Mille 
Lac,  at  latitude  47°,  and  states  that  it  is  rather  common,  especially  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Mississippi.  Pihally,  I  may  add,  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  observing  it  myself  in  Missouri,  opposite  Fort  Leaven- 
worth, in  May,  1864,  when  a  magnificent  specimen  shaped  its  course 
across  my  path,  so  near  that  1  could  see  the  flash  of  its  eye  as  it  swept 
by  in  full  career.  It  was  a  beautiful  sight,  upon  which  no  one  could 
look  unmoved,  nor  without  feeling  that  his  excited  senses  borrowed  a 
plume  from  the  bird  itself  iSb  follow  in  imagination  when  the  Kite  was 
lost  to  view. 

I  have  before  me  an  egg  of  this  species,  from  the  Smithsonian  col- 
lection, taken  in  Iowa.  It  measures  1.90  by  1.50  j  one  end  is  smaller 
than  the  other,  though  the  greatest  diameter  is  nearly  equidistant  from 
either.  The  ground-color  is  white,  but  tinged,  as  if  soiled  or  otherwise 
mechanically  discolored,  with  a  faint  brownish  shade ;  it  is  marked  with 
large  irregular  blotches  of  rusty  and  chestnut-brown,  most  numerous 
around  the  smaller  end.  Besides  these  there  are  some  specks  and  small 
spots  of  blackish-brown.  Audubon  describes  other  eggs,  no  doubt  cor- 
rectly, as  being  "of  a  greenish-white  color,  with  a  few  irregular  blotches 
of  dark  brown  at  the  larger  end,"  and  states  they  were  from  four  to  six 
in  number.  ''The  nest,"  he  observes,  "is  usually  placed  on  the  top 
branches  of  the  tallest  oak  or  pine-tree,  situated  on  the  margin  of  a 
stream  or  pond.  It  resembles  that  of  the  common  Crow  externally, 
being  formed  of  dry  sticks,  intermixed  with  Spanish  moss,  and  is  lined 
with  coarse  grasses  and  a  few  feathers." 

As  if  in  compensation  for  its  powers  of  flight,  this  bird's  legs  are  so 
short  as  to  be  scarcely  serviceable  for  locomotion,  and  it  rarely,  if  ever, 
alights  on  the  ground.  Its  food  is  principally  reptiles  and  insects.  It 
is  found  in  winter  in  Central  and  South  America,  and  is  said,  whether 
or  not  with  entire  truth  I  do  not  know,  to  withdraw  altogether  from  the 
United  States  in  September,  to  return  in  April.  It  appears  to  breed 
indifferently  throughout  its  normal  United  States  range. 

ACCIPITER  FUSCUS,  (Gm.)  Gray. 

Sharp-sbinned  Hawk;  Pigeon  Hawk* 

Falcofuscusy  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  280.— Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  i,  1790,  43.— Daui>.,  Tr.  Orn. 
ii,  1800,  86.— Shaw,  Gen.  Zool.  vii,  161.— Bp.,  8yn.  1828,  433.— Nutt.,  Man.  i, 
1832,  87.— AUD.,  Orn.  Biog.  iv,  1838,  522,  pi.  474.— Peab.,  Rep.  Orn.  Mass.  1839, 
78.— Brkw.,  ed.  Wils.  1840,  685. 

Accipiterfuscusy  Bp.,  Comp.  List,  1838,  5 ;  Consp.  i,  1850,  32.— Woodh.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853, 
61.— Cass.,  HI.  i,  1854,  95;  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1855,  279.— Brew.,  N.  A.  Oiil.  1857, 
18.— Bd.,  B.  N.  a.  1858,  18.— SCL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1858,  295  (Oaxaca).— SCL.,  Ibis,  i, 
1859,  218  (Central  America).— Bry.,  Pr.  Boat.  Soc.  vii,  1859  (Balianias).— Coop. 
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&  Suck.  N.  H.  VVasb.  Tcr.  1860, 146.— Blak.,  Ibis,  iii,  1861,  317.— Scl.,  P.  Z.  S. 

1864, 178.— DUFSP.,  Ibis,  1866, 324.— Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866, 43  (Arizona).— 

SCL.  &  Salv.,  p.  Z.  S.  1H69,  280  (Mosquito  Coast).— Dall  &  Banx.,  Tr.  Chic. 

Acad,  i,  1869,  271.— GitAY,    Haud-list,   i,    1869,  32,  No.  304.  —  Lawk.,  Ann. 

Lye.  N.  Y.  ix,  134  (Costa  Rica).— Salv.,  P.  Z.  S.  1870,  216  (Veragua).— Coop., 

B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  466.— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871,  319.— Stev.,  U.  S.  Gool. 

Surv.  Ter.  1870,  462.— Mekr.,  ibid.  1872,  69,  9.— Sxow,  B.  Kans.  1873.— Coues, 

Key,  1872,  212 ;  and  of  most  late  authors. 
A8turfu8cu8,  AUD.,  Syn.  ia39,  18  ;  B.  Am.  i,  1840,  100,  pi.  25.— DeKay,  N.  Y.  Zool.  1844, 

ii,  17,  pi.  2,  f.  2.— Gill.,  B.  L.  I.  1844,  19. 
Nirns  fu8cu8f  Kaup,  Mon.  Falc.  Cout.  Oru.  1850,  64.— Finsch.  Abh.  Nat.  iii,  1872,  26 

(Alaska).— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874,  224.  1 

Falco  duhms,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  281.— Lath.,  I.  O.  i,  1790,  44.-Daud.,  Tr.  Orn.  122. 
Jccipiter  striatusy  Vieill.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  i,  1807,  42,  pi.  14  ;  Euc.  Metb.  iii,  12G5. 
Falco  velox,  Wils.,  Am.  Orn.  v,  1812, 116,  pi.  45,  f.  1.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  29 ;  Isis,  1832, 1137. 
Accipiter  velox,  Vio.,  Zool.  Jouru.  i,  338. — Stkph.,  Gen.  Zool.  xiii,  pt.  ii,  31. 
Astur  veloXj  .James.,  ed.  Wils.  i,  68. 

Falco  pennsylvanicuSy  Wils.,  Am.  Orn.  vi,  1812,  13,  pi.  46,  f.  1. 
Nisus  pennaylvanicuSf  Cuv.,  R.  A.  2d  ed.  i,  334. 
Nisu8  pen8ylvaiicuSy  Less.,  Tr.  Orn.  i,  1831,  59. 
Accipiter  pennsylvanicaSy  ViG.,  Zool.  Journ.  i,  338.— Steph.,  Gen.  Zool.  xiii,  pt.  ii,  32. — 

Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  44.— Jard.,  ed.  Wils.  ii,  210.— Sw.,  Classif. 

B.  ii,  1837,  215. 
Astur  p€nn8ylvanicu8j  Less.,  Man.  Orn.  i,  92. — James.,  ed.  Wils.  i,  70. 
Sparvius  lineatusy  Vieill.,  Enc.  Metb.  iii,  1823,  1266. 
Ni8U8  malfini  (juv.).  Less.,  Trait<5  d'Om.  i,  1831,  58. 
Accipiter  ardo8iacu8f  Vieill.,  Euc.  Metb.  iii,  1274. 
* cooperif  $ , and  fringillarius,  partly,  Kaup"  {fide  Gray). 

Hah. — The  whole  of  North  America.    South  to  Panama. 
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Late  Expedition8.^e0624y  Uintah  Mountains ;  62234-5,  Wyoming. 

Although  not  noticed  by  Dr.  Hayden  during  the  Warren  explora- 
tions, this  handsome  and  spirited  little  Hawk  was  observed  by  natural- 
ists of  the  Raynolds'  Expedition,  and  ranges  over  the  whole  of  the  Mis- 
souri region,  as  elsewhere  on  our  continent.  It  is  one  of  the  best  known, 
and,  in  most  sections,  one  of  the  more  abundant  of  our  birds  of  this 
family.  It  preys  chiefly  upon  small  birds  and  quadrupeds,  captured  in 
the  dashing  manner  of  all  the  species  of  this  group,  and,  like  its  small 
allies,  feeds  to  some  extent  upon  insects.  It  nests  in  trees,  or  on  rocks, 
preferably  the  former,  laying  four  or  five  eggs.  They  are  difficult  of  con- 
cise description,  because  so  variable.  The  white  ground-color  has  often 
a  livid  or  even  purplish  tint,  and  is  marked,  often  so  thickly  as  to  be 
obscured,  with  large,  irregular  splashes  of  various  shades  of  brown, 
interminably  changeable  in  number,  size,  and  pattern,  sometimes  inclin- 
ing to  forni  masses  or  a  wreath,  sometimes  more  evenly  distributed. 
The  egg  is  of  nearly  equal  size  at  both  ends,  and  measures  about  1.45 
by  1.16. 

ACCIPITER  COOPERI,  (Bp.)  Gray. 
Cooper's  Hawk;  Chicken  Hawk. 

a.  cooperi. 

Falco  cooperi,  Bp.,  Am.  Orn.  ii,  1828,  p.  1,  pi.  1,  f.  I ;  Syn.  1828,  433 ;  Isis,  1830,  1137.— 
NuiT.,  Man.  i,  1832,  90.— Jamks.,  ed.  Wils.  iv,  3.— Peab.,  Kep.  Orn.  Mass.  78. 

Astur  cooperiy  Bp.,  Comp.  List,  1838,  5 ;  Consp.  i,  1850,  31.— Aitd.,  Syn.  1839,  18 ;  B.  Am. 
i,  1840, 98,  pi.  24.— Newb.,  P.  R.  R,  Rep.  vi,  1857,  74.-Maxim.,  J.  f.  O.  vi,  1858,  la 
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Jcoipiter  cooperi,  Gray,  List  B.  Br.  Mus.  38.— Cass.,  111.  1854,  98.— Bbew.,  N.  A.  Col. 

1857,  20,  pi.  5,  f.  55  (egg).— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  16;  Mex.  B.  Surv.  ii,  1859,  [r. 

ii,  p.  3.— SCL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1859,  389  (critical).— Heerm.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  1859,  pt. 

vi,  33.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.Ter.  1860, 145.— Blak.,  Ibis,  iii,  1861, 317.— 

Di!Ess.,  Ibis,  1865,  323  (Texa8).*-C0UE8,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  43.— Allen, 

Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871,  321.— ScL.  &  Salv.,  Exot.  Orn.  i,  1869, 170.— Lawr.,  Ann. 

Lye.  N.  Y.  ix,  1868,  134  (Costa  Rica).— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  464.— Snow,  B. 

Kans.  1873.-COUE8,  Key,  1872,  212,  fig.  140. 
Jcdpiter  {Cooperastur)  cooperij  Gray,  H.  L.  i,  1869, 32,  No.  312  ("  Cooperastnrj^'  Bp.,  1854). 
Falco  stanleifi,  AuD.,  Orn.  Biog.  i,  186,  pi.  36  {Aatur)  :  ii,  245,  pi.  141,  3.— Nutt.,  Man.  i, 

1832,  91. 
Ni8U8  cooperi.'RiDGW.y  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xvi,  1873,  59.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874,  230. 
Accipiter  mexkaniis.Sw.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  18.U,45.— Cass.,  111.  ia54,  96.— Strick.,  Orn.  Syn. 

1855,  109.— Bd..  B.  N.  a.  1858, 17.— Coop.  &  Sdck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860, 146.— 

CouES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  43  (Arizona).— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  465.— Stev., 

U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1870,  462. 
Accipiter  (Cooperasiur)  mexicanusy  Gray,  Hand-list,  i,  1869,  33,  No.  313. 
Nisus  cooperi  var.  mexicanuSy  Ridgw.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xvi,  1873,  59. — B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B. 

iii,  1874,  231. 
" beskiiyhicuT, ;  pileaUts^  jxxy,  Kacp*'  (fide. Gray). 

b.  gundlachi, 

Astur  cooperi,  Lemb.,  Aves  Isl.  Cuba,  1850, 17. 

Nisus pUeaiu8,ljTS.yiB,,  Aves  Isl.  Cuba,  1850 ;  Suppl. 

Asiur  pileatus,  Gundl.,  J.  f.  O.  1854,  p.  — . 

Accipiter  gundlachi,  Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  vii,  1860,  252.— Gundl.,  Rep.  224.— Sci«  & 

Salv.,  Exot.  Orn.  i,  170. 
Accipiter  {Cooperastur)  gundlachi,  Gray,  Hand-list,  1, 1869,  33,  No.  319. 

jBa6.— Temperate  North  America,  and  sonthward.    Var.  gundlachi,  Cuba. 

Lieutenant  Watren^s  Expedition, — 5163,  Fort  Berthold;  5164,  White  Earth  River, 
Dakota ;  5165,  mouth  of  the  Yellowstone. 

Later  Exp€diUon8.—(j0623,  Uintah  Mountains. 

As  may  be  gathered  from  the  above,  the  habitat  assigned  to  Cooper's  Hawk  includes 
that  of  the  so-called  Aodpiter  mexicanus.  This  last  is  a  pure  figment,  described  by  Mr. 
Swainson,  who  was  apparently  ignorant  of  A.coopetn,  and  perpetuated  mainly  by  Mr. 
Cassin,  whose  authority  has  had  weight  in  this  instance  with  all  American  writers, 
nntil  quite  recently.  The  most  that  can  be  claimed  for  the  supposed  mexicanus  is,  that 
it  consists  of  rather  smaller  and  more  heavily  colored,  because  more  southern,  speci- 
mens, of  A.  cooperi;  but  even  in  extreme  cases,  the  difference  is  insufficient  to  warrant 
retention  of  the  name.  Dr.  Hayden's  specimens,  originally  referred  to  **  mexicanus" 
by  Mr.  Cassin,  are  no  smaller  than  ordinary  cooperi,  and  not  otherwise  perceptibly 
difi^ercut ;  as  in  too  many  other  cases,  the  identification.  In  all  probability,  was  made 
upon  some  supposed  points  of  geographical  distribution  that  were  gronndless.  So  far 
as  X  know,  the  identity  of  mexicanua  with  cooperi  was  first  published  by  Mr.  Allen, 
although  others,  myself  among  the  number,  had  previously  become  convinced  of  the 
fact.  There  is  little  to  add  to  Mr.  Allen's  satisfactory  exposition  of  the  case.  This 
pretended  species  disposed  of,  we  have  in  this  country  two  species  of  Accimier,  identi- 
cal in  coloration,  and  nearly  so  in  form^  but  instantly  distinguished  by  the  great  dis- 
parity in  size — the  difference  being  relatively  as  great  as  that  subsisting  between  Picus 
villo8U8  and  P.  puheacua,  and  the  two  cases  being  precisely  parallel.  The  largest  females 
of  A.fu8CU8  grade  up  closely  toward  the  small  males  of  cooperi,  but  there  appears  to  be 
a  constant  small  gape  between  them,  which,  taking  sex  for  sex,  is  much  greater.  The 
female  fudcus  is  12  to  14  long,  the  extent  about  26,  the  wing  7  to  8,  the  tail  6  to  7 ; 
the  male  oojoperi  is  16  to  18  long,  about  30  in  extent,  the  wing  9  to  10,  the  tail  about 
8.  There  is  also  a  difterence  in  the  feet,  those  of  fuacus  being  much  slenderer,  com- 
paratively as  well  as  absolutely,  and  relatively  longer;  the  whole  foot  is  not  over  3J 
long,  while  that  of  cooperi  is  at.  least  4,  generally  more.  In  adult  male  fmous  the  tar- 
sal scutella  frequently  fuse,  leaving  a  perfectly  smooth  shank — a  state  not  observed 
in  cooperi, 

Notwithstandiug  the  abundance  of  this  Hawk  in  the  United  States, 
its  perfectly  adult  plumage  is  rarely  noted,  and  in  fact  I  have  never  seen 
a  description  I  considered  entirely  satisfactory — that  given  in  the 
"  Key '^  is  accurate,  but,  like  most  of. my  accounts,  necessarily  much 
abbre\iated.  The  adult  bird  is  not  only  bluish-gray  on  the  upper  parts, 
but  has  a  decided  shade  of  the  same  on  the  breast  and  sides.  A  fine 
male  1  procured  at  Washington  showed  this  very  plainly  j  yet  it  has 
been  supposed  specifically  distinctive  of  the  Cuban  variety.    As  usually 
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observed,  in  youth,  tbe  upper  parts  are  dark  brown,  deepest  on  the 
bead,  where  often  quite  blackish,  and  the  under  parts  are  white  or 
whitish,  lengthwise  streaked  with  brown.  This  latter  marking  gradu- 
ally changes,  both  in  pattern  and  color,  to  a  fine  rusty  red,  in  trans- 
verse bars  alternating  with  white.  The  upper  parts  simultaneously 
grow  bluish-gray ;  the  under  finally  acquire  a  similar  glaucous  shade. 
There  is  nothing  peculiar  in  this,  however,  for  it  is  the  rule  among 
Hawks,  that  those  which  on  the  under  parts  were  barred  crosswise  when 
adult,  are  striped  lengthwise  when  young.  The  coloration  and  changes 
of  plumage  o^  A.fuscm  are  precisely  the  same. 

The  birds  of  this  genus  are  closely  allied  to  the  true  Asturs,  or  Gos- 
hawks, differing  mainly  in  smaller  size,  slenderer  build,  and  conse- 
quently inferior  prowess ;  but  they  are  '*  noble  "  birds  of  prey,  scarcely 
yielding  in  spirit  and  action  to  the  typical  Falcons  themselves.  Coop- 
er's is  one  of  the  largest  of  the  genus,  and  an  audacious  highwayman 
it  is.  An  idea  of  its  daring  may  be  gathered  from  Audubon's  account 
of  an  exploit  he  witnessed :  "  This  marauder  sometimes  attacks  birds 
far  superior  to  itself  in  weigkt,  and  sometimes  possessed  of  a  courage 
and  strength  equal  to  its  own.  As  I  was  one  morning  observing  the 
motions  of  some  Parakeets  near  Bayou  Sara,  in  Louisiana,  in  the  month 
of  November,  I  heard  a  cock  crowing  not  far  from  me,  and  in  sight  of 
a  farm-house.  The  Hawk  next  moment  flew  past  me,  and  so  close  that 
1  might  have  touched  it  with  the  barrel  of  my  gun,  had  I  been  prepared. 
Not  more  than  a  few  seconds  elapsed  before  I  heard  the  cackling  of 
the  hens,  and  the  war-cry  of  the  cock,  and  at  the  same  time  observed 
the  Hawk  rising,  as  if  without  effort,  a  few  yards  in  the  aur,  and  again 
falling  toward  the  ground  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning.  I  proceeded 
to  the  spot,  and  found  the  Hawk  grappled  to  the  body  of  the  cock,  both 
tumbling  over  and  over,  and  paying  no  attention  tome  as  I  approached. 
Desirous  of  seeing  the  result,  1  remained  still  until,  perceiving  that  the 
Hawk  had  given  a  fatal  squeeze  to  the  brave  cock,  1  ran  to  secure  the 
former ;  but  the  marauder  had  kept  a  hawk's  eye  upon  me,  and,  disen- 
gaging himself,  rose  in  the  air  in  full  confidence.  The  next  moment  1 
pulled  trigger,  and  he  fell  dead  to  the  ground." 

On  the  other  hand.  Cooper's  Hawk  has  occasionally  been  tamed,  ex- 
hibiting  an  intelligent  docility,  and  no  small  degree  of  regard  for  its 
master.  I  witnessed  an  interesting  instance  of  this  while  in  the  south- 
west, riding  twenty  miles  one  day  to  see  some  tamed  Hawks  that  had 
grown  quite  famous  locally.  I  find  the  following  account  of  the  visit 
in  one  of  my  old  note-books :  "  Our  errand  told,  we  were  made  at  home 
directly,  for  '  Tennessee  Bill,'  as  our  host  was  known  in  these  parts,  was 
proud  of  his  pets,  and  doubtless  gratified  we  had  come  so  far  to  see 
them  5  besides,  he  was  not  sorry  to  hear  the  news  from  '  the  fort,'  living 
all  alone  as  he  did.  He  tendered  such  hospitality  as  his  log-cabin 
afforded — of  the  kind  th.it,  however  varied  in  substance,  is  always  much 
the  same  '  in  spirit.'  Whoso  drinks  in  the  West  is  entitled  to  all  the 
rights,  privileges,  and  immunities  said  to  be  accorded  him  who  tastes 
salt  in  Arabia;  but,  although  I  have  no  objection  to  salt  in  its  place,  I 
consider  its  place  as  limited,  and,  on  the  whole,  prefer  our  own  customs. 
Bill  promised  that  the  birds  should  be  duly  forthcoming — *providin' 
they're  anyways  about  here,'  he  added.  He  stepped  to  the  door,  and 
blew  a  long,  shrill  whistle  with  his  fingers  in  his  mouth.  No  answer, 
and  he  whistled  again,  when,  like  a  far  echo,  we  heard  a  cry  from  the 
woods.  'Jes'so;  I  suspicioned  they  were  off  down  the  crik,  huntin' 
on  their  own  hook ;  thar  they  come ;  think  I've  got  some  grub  for  em ; 
sold,  ain't  they?'    In  a  moment  three  Hawks  came  dashing  toward  the 
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house,  with  eager  cries.  Catching  sight  of  strangers,  they  veered  off 
at  the  last  moment,  and,  with  a  graceful  upward  curve,  settled  in  a  tall 
Cottonwood  overhead.  There  they  stood,  peering  with  outstretched 
necks  down  through  the  foliage,  eager,  curious,  yet  distrustful,  and 
occasionally  uttering  a  whining  note.  Bill  explained  that  they  were 
afraid  of  us,  but  said  he  '  reckoned  he'd  fetch  'em  down,'  and  entered 
the  house  for  his  rifle.  I  was  surprised,  for  I  thought  he  was  going  to 
kill  one ;  but  my  companion  called  to  my  mind  that  Bill  was  still  in  the 
habit  of  shooting  small  birds  for  them  to  eat,  as  he  had  done  when  they 
were  quite  young.  The  birds  redoubled  their  clamor  as  their  owner 
reappeared,  gun  in  hand,  and  leaped  lower  down  among  the  branches. 
He  stepped  forward  a  few  paces,  and  then,  appetite  overcoming  their 
mistrust,  they  sailed  down,  and  flapped  about  over  his  head  as  he 
walked  toward  the  bushes.  Crack !  ping !  He  knocked  the  head  off  an 
unlucky  Sparrow,  picked  it  up,  held  it  out  in  his  hand,  and  made  a 
queer,  chuckling  noise,  like  a  hen  clucking  to  her  chickens.  The  boldest 
settled  lightly  on  his  shoulder,  then  slid  down  his  arm,  seized  the  bird, 
and  flew  off,  with  the  other  two  in  full  pursuit.  This  was  the  first  time 
I  ever  saw  a  Hawk  at  liberty  come  at  a  call,  and  take  food  from  its 
master's  hands.    It  was  worth  the  ride." 

These  three  birds  had  been  taken  when  very  young  from  their  nest 
in  the  crotch  of  a  cottonwood  over  the  cabin,  reared  in  captivity  until 
well  grown,  and  then  allowed  their  liberty,  with  the  above  gratifying 
result.  Both  the  parents  had  been  shot.  The  nest,  which  was  pointed 
out  to  me,  looked,  from  where  I  stood,  like  a  Crow's.  I  did  not  venture 
on  a  perilous  climb  to  examine  it  more  closely.  Such  is  the  situation 
generally  chosen.  Audubon  describes  the  nest  as  composed  externally 
of  numerous  crooked  sticks,  and  lined  with  grasses  and  a  few  feathers. 
Dr.  Brewer  mentions  two,  both  lined  with  pieces  of  bark ;  one  of  them 
was  between  one  and  a  half  and  two  feet  broad,  the  external  layer  of 
sticks  hardly  an  inch  thick, "  with  only  a  slight  depression  in  the  centre, 
hardly  enough  to  keep  the  eggs  from  rolling  out."  The  eggs  I  have  ex- 
amined measured  from  1.80  by  1.55  to  2.10  by  1.60 — figures  showing  the 
variation  both  in  size  and  shape — they  average  about  1.90  by  1.50. 
They  resemble  those  of  the  Marsh  Hawk  so  closely  as  to  be  not  cer- 
tainly distinguishable,  but  they  are  usually  more  globular,  and  with  a 
more  granulated  shell.  The  greatest  diameter  is  at  or  very  near  the 
middle ;  difference  in  shape  of  the  two  ends  is  rarely  appreciable.  All 
wei'e  more  uniform  in  color  than  those  of  most  Hawks,  resembling  the 
pale,  scarcely  marked  examples  occasionally  laid  by  most  kinds  of 
Hawks ;  none  were  conspicuously  dark-marked.  The  ground  is  white, 
faintly  tinted  with  livid  or  greenish-gray;  if  marked,  it  is  with  faint, 
sometimes  almost  obsolete,  blotches  of  drab,  liable  to  be  overlooked 
without  close  inspection ;  only  an  occasional  specimen  is  found  with 
decided,  though  still  dull  and  sparse,  markings  of  pale  brown.  Three 
or  four  eggs  are  the  usual  nest-complement ;  in  the  Northern  and  Middle 
States  they  are  laid  in  May.  Mr.  Samuels  speaks  of  a  pair  that  nested 
near  Newton,  Massachusetts,  and  were  robbed  of  their  eggs  four  times 
in  succession.  "They  built  different  nests  in  the  same  grove,  and  laid 
in  the  four  litters  four,  four,  five,  and  three  eggs,  respectively.  The 
eggs  of  the  last  litter  were  very  small,  but  little  larger  than  those  of 
the  Sharp-shinned  Hawk." 

The  range  of  Cooper's  Hawk  is,  in  a  measure,  complementary  to  that 

of  the  Goshawk ;  not  that  the  two  are  never  found  together,  for  such  is 

the  case  in  all  our  Northern  States  5  but  one  is  as  decidedly  southern  as 

the  other  is  northerly.    The  present  species  does  not  appear  to  pene- 
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trate  any  great  distance  into  the  British  possessions,  like  its  smaller 
relative,  the  Sharp-shinned :  and  I  have  found  no  indication  whatever 
of  its  presence  far  north.  It  is  abundant  in  most  parts  of  the  United 
States ;  particularly  so  in  New  England,  where  it  is  perhaps  the  most 
numerous  of  all  the  birds  of  prey.  It  appears  to  breed  indifferently  in 
all  suitable  places  throughout  its  United  States  range;  and,  to  judge 
by  the  well-known  rule  of  difference  in  size  according  to  latitude,  it  is  a 
resident  bird.  Gulf-coast  examples  average  about  two  and  a  half  inches 
smaller  than  others  from  New  England.  Possessed  of  spirit  commen- 
surate with  its  physical  powers,  it  preys  upon  game  little  if  any  humbler 
than  that  of  our  more  powerful  Falcons.  It  attacks  and  destroys  hares, 
Grouse,  Teal,  and  even  the  young  of  larger  Ducks,  in  the  state  in  which 
they  are  known  as  '  flappers,'  besides  capturing  the  usual  variety  of 
smaller  birds  and  quadru[)eds.^  It  occasionally  seizes  upon  reptiles  or 
picks  up  insects.  In  securing  its  prey  it  gives  chase  openly,  aud  dives 
down  on  its  quarry  with  almost  incredible  velocity.  Its  ordinary  flight 
is  rapid,  easy,  and  soaring,  performed  with  alternate  flapping  and  sail- 
ing. When  brought  down  winged,  it  shows  undaunted  front,  and  fights 
desperately  to  the  last  gasp. 

ASTUR  ATRICAPILLUS,  (Wils.)  Jard. 
The  AmerlcaD  Goshawk. 

Falco  atricapUlus^Wnjs.j  Am.  Oru.  vi,  1812, 80,  pi.  52,  f.  3.--Wagl.,  leis,  1831, 517.— Nutt., 
Man.  i,  IH:32, 85.— Peab.,  Rep.  Orn.  Mass.  77.— Thomps.,  Nat.  Hist.  Vermont,  62. 

HierofaJco  atricapillus,  Ciiv.,  R.  A.  2d  ed.  i,  '^23. 

Sparvius  atricapillua,  Vjeill.,  Ency.  Meth.  iii,  1823,  p.  1266. 

Astur  atricapillusj  Jakd.  &  Selby,  lllust.  1825,  pi.  121.— Bp.,  Comp.  List,  1838,  5;  Consp. 
i,  1850,  31.— Kaup,  Monog.  Fak.,  1850, 66.— Cass.,  IU.  1854, 93 ;  Pr.  Phila.  Acad. 
1855,  279.— Brew.,  N.  Am.  061,  1857,  17.— Newb.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  1K57,  vi,  74.— 
Bd.,  B.  N.  a.  ia")H,  15.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  19(50,  144.— Lord, 
Pr.  Roy.  Arty.  lust,  iv,  110  (British  Columbia).— Wheat.,  Ohio  Agric.  Rep.  1860, 
No.  6.— Coues  &  Pkent^  Smiths.  Rep.  1861,  401  (Washington,  D.  C,  very 
rare,  in  winter).— Blak.,  Ibis,  iii,  1861,  316. — Boardm.,  Pr.  Boat.  Soc.  ix,  1862, 
122  (Calais,  Me. ;  resident,  common,  breeds). — Verr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iii,  1862» 
141  (Norway,  Me. ;  resident,  common,  breeds). — Allen,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iv,  1864, 
50  (Massachusetts,  winter).— McIlwr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1866,  80  (Hamilton, 
Canada  West,  rather  rare).- Coues,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1868,  255.— Lawr.,  Ann. 
Lyo.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866,  280  (New  York).— Turnb.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  6  (rare).— Dall 
&  Bann.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  271  (Alaska,  common,  resident).— Coop.,  B. 
Cal.  i,  1870,  467  (Sierra  Nevada).— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873  (rare).- Mayn.,  Pr. 
Bost.  Soc.  xiv,  1871  (Northern  New  England,  common,  resident). — Finsch,  Abh. 
Nat.  iii,  1872,  26  (Alaska).- Coues,  Key,  1872,  212. 

FaJco palumhanus,  Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  28;  Isis,  1832,  1137.— Aud.,  Om.  Biog.  ii,  241,  pi.  141. 

Accipiter  palumhai^ua,  Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  39,  pi.  26. 

Astur  palumbanusy  AuD.,  Syn.  1839, 18;  B.  Am.  i,  1840,  95,  pi.  23.— GiR.,  B.  L.  1, 1844, 18. 

Astur  pal umharius  var.  atricapillus,  Ridgw.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xvi,  1874,  57.— B.  B.  &  R., 
N.  A.  B.,  iii,  1874,  237. 

Astur  palumharius  var.  sinatuluSy  Ridgw. — B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874,  240. 

Falco  regalis,  Temm.,  Planches  Colorizes,  No.  495. 

Dwdalion  pictunij  Less.,  Traits  d'Omith.  i,  1831,  67  (seePuCHER.,  R.  Z.  1850,  211). 

fia&.— British  America,  aud  the  Northern  half  of  the  United  States— the  latter  chiefly 
in  winter ;  farthest  south  along  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  Sierra  Nevada  (**  8triaiulu9"), 

List  of  specimens. 


19115 

.... 

Deer  Creek 

Mar.  28, 1860 

G.H.Trook.. 

24.50 

44.60 

14.00 

Late  JSrpedt<i(m«.— 58982,  Colorado. 

It  is  still  a  question  whether  the  American  Goshawk  is  specifically  distinct  ftom  that 
of  Europe.  Authorities  are  about  equally  divided  in  opinion,  and  both  sides  s^eak 
with  little,  if  any,  reserve.    My  own  comparisons  have  not  been  sufficiently  extensive ; 
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but  carefhl  examination  of  the  material  at  my  command  shows  me  decided  differences, 
constant  enough  to  fairlv  warrant  specific  discrimination,  although  I  should  not  be 
surprised  if  larger  series  led  to  a  different  result.    But  '*  var.  striatiuus'^  is  untenable. 

This  noble  Hawk,  one  of  the  handsomest  birds  of  the  family  when 
in  perfect  plumage,  is  a  decidedly  boreal  bird,  entirely  wanting  in  the 
southern  portions  of  the  United  States,  appearing  only  in  winter,  and 
in  small  numbers,  in  the  Middle  districts,  but  common  along  our  north- 
em  frontier.  I  have  myself  never  seen  it  alive.  According  to  the 
records  examined,  its  southward  extension  is  firom  Maryland  to  Ohio, 
Kentucky,  Kansas,  and  California.  It  is,  as  a  rule,  rare  even  in  South- 
ern New  England,  where,  however,  it  appears  some  winters  in  consider- 
able numbers.  Mr.  Allen  remarks  that  it  was  common  in  Massachusetts 
in  the  winter  of  1859-'60;  and  Mr.  Samuels  states  that  the  same  season 
he  received  a  dozen  or  fifteen  specimens  from  the  vicinity  of  Boston. 
Audubon  says  his  figure  was  drawn  from  a  specimen  taken  in  Kentucky, 
and  speaks  of  its  breeding  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  Such  in- 
stances of  breeding  as  this  must  be,  I  think,  exceptional.  The  only 
region  in  the  United  States  where  it  is  reported  as  regularly  resident  is 
Northern  New  England,  where,  both  Mr.  Boardman  and  Prof.  Verrill 
state  it  is  of  common  occurrence,  and  breeds.  On  the  west  coast,  Mr. 
Dall  gives  it  as  abundant  and  resident  in  the  Yukon  region.  According 
to  Drs.  Cooper  and  Suckley,  it  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  Oregon  and 
Washington  Territories.  The  specimen  above  quoted  is  the  only  one  I 
'  have  ever  seen  from  the  Missouri  region,  where  the  species  appears  to 
be  rare,  though  doubtless  of  regular  occurrence.  Prof.  Snow  remarks 
upon  an  individual  killed  near  Lawrence,  in  Kansas. 

According  to  Dr.  Brower,  the  egg  of  the  Goshawk  is  2^  long  by 
Iff  broad,  nearly  spherical,  roughly  granulated,  soiled  white,  with  a 
faint  bluish  shade,  "  marked  irregularly  with  large  but  quite  faint 
blotches  of  drab  and  yellowish-brown.^  It  thus  closely  resembles  that 
of  Cooper's  Hawk,  differing  chiefly  in  its  larger  size ;  and  the  nidifica- 
tibn  is  represented  as  being  the  same  in  essential  particulars.  In  the 
nature  of  its  prey,  its  mode  of  securing  it,  its  general  habits  and  nature, 
we  find  it  also  much  the  same,  the  only  difference  resulting  from  its 
superior  prowess,  if  not  more  ferocious  nature. 

FALCO  MEXICANUS  var.  POLYAGRUS,  (Cass.)  Cones. 
AmericftD  Lanier^  or  Prairie  Falcon. 

a.  mexicanus. 

Falco  mexicanus,  Light.,  Mne.  Berol.  (Monterey,  Deppe). — Schl.,  Abh.  Geb.  Zool.  u. 
Vergl.  iv,  1841,  15;  M.  P.-B.  1862,  Falamesy  p.  18.— Bp.,  Consp.  i,  1850,  24.— 
Gray,  Hand-list,  i,  1869,  20,  No.  179.— Rmow.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1870, 140  (in- 
cludes both  varieties). 

Falco  {Hiei^qfalco)  laniarius  var.  mesicanus,  Redgw.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xvi,  1873,  44. — B.  B. 
&  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874,  109. 

b.  polyagru8. 

Falco  politagrus,  Cass.,  IU.  1853,  88, 121,  pi.  16.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  12.— Kenn.,  P.  R. 
R.  Rep.  X,  1859,  pt.  iv,  19  (Arizona.)— Heerm.,  iWd.  pt.  vi,  31.— Coop.  &  Suck., 
N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860,  143  (Oregon).- Hayd.,  Rep.  1862, 152.— Dress.,  Ibis, 
1865,  323  (Texas).— CouBS,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  4&  (Arizona).— Gray,  Hand- 
list, i,  1869,  20,  No.  17a— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  458  (California).— Snow,  B. 
Kans.  1873  (Kansas).— »rBV.,  U.  8.  Geol.  Sorv.  Ter.  1870,  462  (Wyoming). 

Falco  mexioanus,  Ridow.,  Am.  Nat.  vi,  1872,  430  (Illinois).— Co  UBS,  Key,  1872, 213. 

Falco  (Hierofalco)  laniaritu  var.  polyagrus,  Ridgw.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xvi,  1873,  44.— B.  B. 
&  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874,  123. 
flo*.- ITie  typical  form  from  Mexico.    Var.  polyagrus  from  Western  United  States, 

East  to  niiDois  (Sargent), 
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List  of  spedmene. 


19113 

68 

Grosv.  Fork 

June  18, 1860 

F.V.Hayden. 

Lieutenant  Warren^s  Expedition,^bl€7,  Fort  Randall,  Dakota ;  5168-69,  Knife  River, 
Missouri. 

Later Expeditions.—GOdSZf  Laramie  Peak;  60334,  Camp  Carting,  Wyoming;  60616, 
Uintah  Mountains;  61094,  Sulphur  Springs. 

The  specific  identity  of  Mr.  Cassin's  Faloo  polyagrus  with  the  little  known  F.  memcanus 
of  Prof.  Lichte'nstein  may  be  considered  established.  The  discrepancies  noted  in  ray 
article,  above  cited,  are  in  part  at  least  due  to  age,  sex,  or  other  fortuitous  circnm- 
stances.  There  may  be,  however,  as  Mr.  Ridgway  has  probably  shown,  certain  differ- 
ences due  to  climatic  influences  which  may  warrant  recognition  of  two  varieties.  But 
I  am  not  at  present  prepared  to  follow  Mr.  Ridgway  in  referring  these  forms  to  the  old 
world  J^.  Ianiariit8j  although  they  are  unquestionably  very  closely  related.  As  Mr. 
Cassin  pointed  out,  the  resemblance  is  also  very  great  to  the  Indian  Jugger — F.  jugger. 
Gray,  111.  Ind.  Zool.  ii,  pi.  26 ;  Jerd.,  111.  Ind.  Orn.  pi.  44 ;  in  fact,  the  specimens  I  have 
examined,  excepting  some  very  old  ones,  come  nearer  the  representations  I  have  seen 
of  F.  jugger  than  of  Taniarius  proper.  This  form,  jugger j  is  also  referred  by  Mr.  Ridgway 
to  laniarius  as  a  variety,  but,  until  its  varietal  relationship  is  established,  it  may  be 
best  to  keep  the  two  apart,  and  also  to  recognize  the  American  form  as  specifically 
distinct. 

The  comparatively  late  discovery  of  this  bird  as  an  inhabitant  of  the 
United  States  is  particularly  interesting,  not  only  as  giving  us  a  hitherto 
unknown  representative  of  the  familiar  Lanier  group  of  Falcons  of  the 
Old  World,  but  also  as  adding  another  to  the  numerous  instances  of  close 
alliance  of  Western  American  birds  to  certain  Old  World  forms. 

This  interesting  bird  is  of  general  distribution  in  open  country 
throughout  the  West,  and  rather  common.  It  appears  to  be  essentially 
a  prairie  species,  a  circumstance  probably  explaining  its  occurrence  in 
Illinois,  where  it  was  noted  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Sargent  and  Mr.  R.  Ridgway. 
Prof.  9iiow  catalogues  it  as  rare  in  winter  in  Kansas.  Dr.  Haydeu  re- 
marks that  it  is  found  at  various  points  along  the  Missouri  and  on  the 
Platte,  though  not  abundantly.  Several  observers  found  it  in  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona.  On  the  Pacific  coast  it  is  known  to  occur  at 
various  points,  from  Fort  Dalles,  Oregon,  where  it  was  procured  by  Dr. 
Suckley,  to  Monterey,  whence  came  one  of  the  types  of  the  species.  It 
appears  to  be  particularly  abundant  in  the  open  portions  of  Southern 
California,  where  Dr.  Cooper  told  me  he  often  saw  it,  in  company  with 
the  Ferruginous  Buzzard,  resting  on  the  ground  or  flying  low  over  the 
surface  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  villages  of  the  California  ground 
squirrel  iSpermophUus  beecheyi),  for  which  animals  it  was  doubtless  on 
the  watcn.  The  only  time  I  ever  saw  it  alive  was  in  this  region.  While 
at  Drumm  Barracks,  one  of  these  birds  dashed  past,  returned  in  an  in- 
stant, and  alighted  on  the  roof  of  the  house,  while  Dr.  Cooper  and  I 
were  standing  on  the  porch.  It  had  evident  designs  upon  the  Black- 
birds, thousands  of  which  were  scurrying  about  Watching  the  bird 
for  a  few  moments,  and  perceiving  it  had  no  intention  of  leaving  at  that 
particular  time,  I  went  into  the  house  for  my  gun,  and  loaded  for  its 
especial  benefit.  The  bird  watched  the  whole  proceedings,  eyeing  me 
audaciously,  and  never  stirred  from  its  perch  until  I  made  an  irresistible 
appeal.  I  found  it  to  be  a  young  bird,  the  iris  brown,  the  feet  dull 
bluish,  the  claws  black,  the  bill  bluish-black,  with  the  base  of  the  under 
mandible  yellow. 

This  Falcon  is  inferior  to  none  of  our  country  in  strength  and  spirit, 
unless  it  be  that  the  Oyrfalcon  surpasses  it  in  this  respect.  It  even 
attacks  and  overpowers  the  great  hares  of  the  West  (L.  eallotis  and  al- 
lies)— animals  actually  larger  and  heavier  than  itself.  With  its  nidifi- 
cation  I  am  unacquainted ;  I  have,  however,  examined  its  eggs,  of  which 
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no  description  has  hitherto  appeared.  A  set  now  in  the  Smithsonian 
was  collected  by  Dr.  Hayden  in  the  Wind  River  Mountains,  in  June, 
1860.  They  are  rather  unusually  pointed  at  the  smaller  end,  though 
probably  other  examples  might  tend  more  nearly  to  the  ordinary  sub- 
spherical  shape  prevailing  among  the  eggs  of  rapacious  birds.  They 
measure  2  inches  in  length  by  a  trifle  over  IJ  in  breadth.  The  ground 
color  is  dull  white,  but  scarcely  apparent,  so  thickly  is  it  clouded  over 
with  dull  brown,  forming  here  and  there  patches  of  deeper  shade.  In 
one  specimen  there  is  a  decided  purplish  tint.  To  this  identification  of  its 
breeding  range  we  may  append  the  notice  of  its  unfledged  young,  found 
by  Dr.  Heermann  near  San  Francisco. 

FALCO  COMMimiS,  Gm. 
Peregrine  Falcon;  Duck  Hawk. 

a.  communis. 

Falco  oommuniSf  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  17«8,  270.— Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  i,  1790, 30  (^cc./oZco  com- 
munis, BrisSm  Orn.  i.  321).— Daud.,  Tr.  Orn.  li,  1800,  92.— Shaw,  Gen.  Zool.  vii, 
124.— Savi.,  Descr.  Egyp.  i,  101.— Meyer,  Tasch.  i,  57.— WiU8.,  Mem.  Wern. 
Soc.  ii,  595.— Cuv.,  R.  A.  2d  ed.  320.— Raffl.,  Linn.  Trans,  xiii,  278.— Less., 
Tr.  Orn.  i,  88,  pi.  16,  fig.  1.— 8chl.,  Krit.  Ueb.  14;  Rev.  Crit.  2;  Fn.  Jap.  1; 
Traitd  Fancon.  — ;  M.  P.-B.  i.  1862,  Falc.  1.— Bp.,  Conep.  Av.  i,  1850,  23. 

Falco  peregrinus,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  272.— Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  i,  1790,  3:J  (Briss.,  Orn. 
i,  341).— Daud.,  Tr.  Orn.  ii,  1800,  97.— Shaw,  Gen.  Zool.  vii,  128.— Steph.,  ibid. 
xiii,  pt.  ii,  39.— Temm.,  Man.  1815,  34.— Leach,  Cat.  1816,  11.— Kalp,  Classif. 
Sang.  u.  V6g.  110.— Brehm,  V.  D.  i,  63.— Fi.em.,  Br.  An.  49.— Jerd.,  Mad.  Journ. 
X,  1839,  79.— Pall..  Zoog.  R.  A.  i,  1811,  327,  pi.  3, 4.— Jenyns,  Man.  82.— Naum., 
V.  D.  i,  1822, 2a5,  pi.  24, 25.— Macgil.,  Hist.  Br.  B.  iii,  294 ;  Rap.  B.  Gr.  Br.  159.— 
Eyt.,  Cat.  1.— Bp.,  List,  1838, 4.— Keys.  &  Blas.,  1840,  28.— Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  i, 
19.— HoDG.,  Gray's  Zool.  Misc.  1844,  81.— Gould,  B.  Eur.  pi.  21.— Kuhl,  Beit. 
Zool.  i,  78  (anat.).— Rupp.,  Nene  Wirb.  44 ;  Syst.  Uebere.  11.— Hardy,  Rev. 
Zool.  1844,  289.— VIEILL.,  Fn.  Fran?.  29,  pi.  13,  figs.  1,  2.— Kaup,  Mus.  Senck. 
257.— Bailly,  Orn.  Sav.  i,  45.— 8.-Longch.,  Fn.  Belg.  50— Lubb.,  Fn.  Norf.  17.— 
Roux,  Orn.  Prov.  i,  49,  pi.  29,  30.— Bechst.,  Tascb.  33.— Meyer,  Tasch.  i,  5r».— 
FiascH,  V.  D.  pi.  83.— Sfjlby,  111.  Brit.  Orn.  i,  39,  pi.  1.5, 15*.- Jard.,  Br.  B.  i, 
115,  pi.  4.— Thomps.,  B.  Ireland,  i,  33.— Watt.,  B.  Ireland,  4.— Morris,  Br.  B. 
88,  pi.  13.— Strickl.,  Orn.  Syn.  1855,  81.— Gray,  List  Br.  B.  1863,  11;  and  ot 
antbors  generally. 

Falco  orientalisj  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i.  1788,  264.— Lath.,  I.  O.  i,  1790,  22.— Daud.,  Tr.  ii,  76. 

Falco  tartaricusj  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  272  (BRisa,  Om.  i,  345). 

Falco  calidus,  Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  i,  1790,  41  (Behree  Falcon,  Syn.  Suppl.  35). 

Falco  lunulaius,  Daud.,  Tr.  Om.  ii,  1800, 122  (SiHokland), 

Falco  oMetinus,  Bechst.,  Naturg.  Deutschl.  ii,  759. 

Falco pinetarius.  Shaw,  Gen.  Zool.  vii,  195  (Strickland), 

Falco  gentilia^  Wils.,  Mem.  Wern.  Soc.  ii,  587  (Strickland), 

Falco  micrurusy  Hodg.,  Gray's  Zool.  Misc.  1844,  81. 

Falco  griseiventris,  Brehm.  Isis.  1833,  778. 

Falco  comioum,  Brehm,  V.  D.  i,  62. 

b.  melanogenys. 

Falco  peregrinusy  Vig.,  Linn.  Trans,  xv,  183 ;  Isis,  la^O,  260  (Strickland), 

Falco  melanogenys,  Golxd,  P.  Z.  S.  v,  139 ;  Syn.  B.  Aust.  3 ;  Introd.  B.  Anst.  19 ;  B.  Anst. 

i,  pi.  8.— Gray,  Gen.  of  B. ;  List  B.  Brit.  Mus.  51;  Hand-list,  i,  1869,  19,  No. 

167.— Bp.,  Rev.  Zool.  1850.  484 ;  Consp.  i,  1850,  23.— Kaup,  Mon.  Falc.  Cont. 

Orn.  1850,  56.— Strickl.,  Orn.  Syn.  1855,  84. 
Falco  macropus,  Sw.,  An.  in  Menag.  341. 
Falco  communis  var.  melanogenys,  Kidgw. — B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874, 129. 

c.  anatum. 

Falco  nigcr,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  270  (Briss.,  i,  327).    (Strickland,) 

Falco  n(Btnu8,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  271  (Briss.,  i,  329.)    (Sti-ickland,) 

Falco  communis,  COUES,  Key,  1872,  213,  f.  141. 

Falco  communis  var.  anatum,  Ridgw.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1873, 45.— B.  B.  &.  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  132. 
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Faloo  peregrinus  var.  b.  anatum,  Blas.,  List  B.  Eur.  3. — Ridgw.,  Pr.  Phila.  Ac.  1870, 139. 

Faloo  peregrinus,  Wnfi.,  Am.  Orn.  ix,  1814,  120,  pi.  76.— James.,  ed.  Wils.  i,  51.— Jard., 
ed.  Wils.  iii,  251.— Brew.,  ed.  Wils.  677,  683.— Sab.,  Linn.  Trans,  xii,  529.— Bp., 
Journ.  Phila.  Acad,  i,  1824,  342;  Syn.  1828,  27;  Isis,  1832,  1136.— 8w.  &  RiCH^ 
F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  23.— Rich.,  App.  Parry's  2ud  Voy.  342.— Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1832, 
53.— AUD.,  Orn.  Biog.  1,  1832,  85;  v,  1839,  365;  pi.  16;  Svn.  1839,  16;  B.  Am.  i, 
1840,  84,  pi.  20.— GiR.,  B.  L.  I.  1844,  14.— Hald.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad,  i,  1841,  54 
(breeding  in  United  States).-  DbKay,  Nat.  Hist.  N.  Y.  1844,  13,  pi.  3,  f.  8.— 
Lemb.,  Av.  Cubae,  1850,  pi.  1,  fig.  2.— Woodh.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853,  60.— Allen, 
Am.  Nat.  iii,  1869,  514.— Taylor,  Ibis,  1864,  80  (Trinidad).— Trippk,  Pr.  Ess. 
Inst,  vi,  1871,  113  (Minnesota).- Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871,  316;  iii.  1872, 
180.— RU8S,  J.  f.  O.  1871,  49.— Philuppi,  Cat.  1869  (Chili). 

Falco  anatum,  Bp.,  List,  1838,  4  ;  R.  Z.  1850,  484;  Consp.  i,  1850,  23.— GossE,  B.  Jam. 
1847, 16.— Ca88.,  111.  1854, 86.— Brew.,  N.  A  Ool.  1857, 8.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.,  1858, 7.— 
Bry.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  vii,  1859 ;  1667, 66  (Bahamas).- Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  ii,  p.  Ixxxiii.— 
GUNDL.,  Repert.  1865,  225.— Newt.,  Ibis,  i,  1859,  63  (Santa  Cruz).— Wood, 
"Hartford  Times,"  June  24,  1861.— Blakiston,  Ibis,  1861,  315.— Boardm.,  Pr. 
Bost.  Soc.  ix,  1862,  122  (Grand  Menan,  breeding).— March,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad. 
1863,  304(Jaraaica).— Allen, *Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iv,  1864,  50;  1865,  153  (breeding).— 
Salv.,  p.  Z.  S.  1867,  158  (Veragua).- Coues,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1868,  254  (New 
England).— McIlwr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1866,  80  (Canada  West).— Turnb.,  B. 
£.  Pa.  1869,  6  (breeding  on  Alleghanies  and  clifOs  along  Susquehanna). — Dali 
&  Bann.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  270  (Alaska).— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  457.— 
Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873 ;  and  of  most  late  American  writers. 

Falco  nigricepsy  Cass.,  111.  18>3,  87  (California) ;  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  ia%,  277 ;  Gillis'  U.  a 
Astron.  Exp.  ii,  1855,  pi.  14  (Chili);  B.  N.  A.  1858,  8,  pi.  11.— Strickl.,  Om. 
Syn.  1855,  85.-Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860,  142,  pi.  11.— Gray, 
Hand-list,  i,  1869,  19,  No.  I66.-C00P.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  456. 

(T)  Falco  communia  var.  pealeiy  Ridgw.,  B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874, 137  (northwest  coast ; 
melanotic ;  may  require  varietal  recognition). 

(1)  Falco  caasinif  Sharpe,  Ann.  Mag.  N.  H.  Mar.  1873  (Straits  of  Magellan). 

e.  minor. 

Falco  communis  minory  ScHL.,  Traitd  Faucon. ;  M.  P.-B.  i,  1802,  4. 

Falco  minor,  Bp.,  Consp.  Av.  i,  1850,  23;  R.  Z.  1850,  484.— Strickl.,  Om.  Syn.  1855,  83.— 

Gray,  Hand-list,  i,  1869,  19,  No.  168. 
Falco  peregnnus,  Smith,  S.  Afr.  Quart.  Journ.  236  {Strickland), 
Falco  peregnnus  var.  oapensis,  Sund.  (Gray). 
Falco  peregriuoides,  AuQ.,  (^2>.)— Smith,  I.  c.  235  (Strickland), 

Hah. — Nearly  cosmopolitan.  Var.  communis,  from  most  parts  of  the  Old  World.  Var. 
melanogenys,  from  Australia  and  Java.  Var.  anatum,  generally  distributed  in  America. 
Var.  minor  from  South  Africa. 

lAeutenant  Warren^s  EapediOon.—bl^,  mouth  of  Vermilion  River. 

Without  feeling  at  all  assured  of  even  varietal  distinctions  in  this  case  (excepting 
var.  minor),  I  arrange  the  synonymy  as  above.  The  several  sets  of  names  may  be 
readily  combined  if  desired,  while  it  would  be  less  easy  to  separate  them  if  the 
synonymy  were  compiled  indiscriminately.  I  quote  several  names,  for  the  identifica- 
tion of  which  I  am  not  responsible,  on  the  authorities  cited  in  the  respective  cases. 

The  American  Duck  Hawk  appears  to  have  been  first  separated  from  the  Old  World 
Peregrine  by  Prince  Bonaparte,  in  1838 ;  but  no  characters  were,  to  my  knowledge, 
then  ascribed  to  it,  and  it  is  very  doubtful  that  any  exist.  It  may  be  presumed 
that  this  author  was  misled  by  a  then  supposed,  but  since  proved  groundless,  diflfer- 
ence  in  the  nidification  ;  more  likely,  however,  he  proceeded  upon  some  theory  respect- 
ing geographical  distribution.  The  name  has,  however,  been  very  generally  adopted, 
even  by  those  who  have  demurred  against  it.  One  of  the  highest  authorities  on  birds 
of  prey,  Dr.  Schlegel,  states,  after  examination  of  various  examples  from  North  and 
South  America  and  Mexico,  that  '*  le  Faucon  commun  de  PAm^rique  ne  dififi^re  en  au- 
cune  fa^on  du  n6tre."  Such  is  nearly  my  own  view ;  and  even  Bonaparte,  in  1850, 
confesses  that  his  anatum  is  **  forsau  a  F,  communi  spec,  baud  diversns.''  Mr.  Kidgway, 
however,  claims  good  varietal  characters  for  our  bird  A  later  candidate  for  recogni- 
tion is  found  in  the  F.  nigriceps  of  Cassin,  which,  like  F.  anatum,  rests  upon  some 
ascribed  characters,  being  said  to  be  smaller^  darker,  &c.  But  these  features  appear 
to  be  fortuitous,  belonging  to  the  category  01  individual  peculiarities ;  and  since  pure 
anatum  has  been  determined  to  occur  within  areas  supposed  to  be  occupied  by  nigriceps, 
even  its  character  as  a  geographical  race  disappears.  Of  the  Australian  F,  melanogenys, 
Dr.  Schlegel  has  remarked :  "La  vari6t6  accidentelle  fonc^e  de  I'Australie  *  ♦  »  * 
ne  m^rite  pas  mdme  le  nom  de  conspecies." 
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A  more  distinct  form  than  either  of  the  foregoing  is,  according  to  nearly  all  anthori- 
ties,  that  found  in  South  Africa  (var.  minor) j  it  l>eing  constantly  smaller. 

Following  Dr.  Schlegel,  I  omit  from  the  ahove  synonymy  the  names  of  the  Indian 
Red  Falcon  (F.  ruber  indicus,  Antiq.  ;  F.  communis  indicuSy  Gm.  ;  F.  shaheeuy  Jerd.,  Ma- 
dras Jonrn.  x,  81 ;  111.  Ind.  Orn.  pi.  12 ;  F.  sulianeus^  Hodg.,  Zool.  Misc.  81 ;  F.  rw6er, 
SCHL.,  M.  P.-B.  i,  1862,  6 ;  F,  peregrinatOTy  Gkay  &  Bp.,  au  Sund.  t),  which  seems  to  be 
entitled  to  specific  separation.  By  some  authoi-s,  both  early  and  late,  it  is  rated  as  a 
variety  of  oommunis,  while  others  hold  it  to  be  distinct. 

The  Peregriue  occurs  at  intervals  in  all  suitable  places  in  North  Amer- 
ica, and  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  it>s  extensive  breeding  range 
should  have  only  lately  been  ascertained.  Even  so  late  as  1857,  Dr. 
Brewer  stated  that  he  had  only  recently  become  aware  of  its  breeding 
in  the  United  States,  and  that  only  one  authentic  instance  of  its  occur- 
rence during  the  breeding  season  south  of  Newfoundland  had  come  to 
his  knowledge.  He  appends  a  foot-note,  containing  information  from 
Prof.  Haldeman  of  its  breeding  on  a  cliff  along  the  Susquehanna,  near 
Columbia,  Pennsylvania,  and  also,  probably,  at  Harper's  Ferry  in  Vir- 
ginia. More  recently  Mr.  Allen,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  C.  W.  Ben-  , 
nett  and  Dr.  W.  Wo>od,  of  Bast  Windsor  Hill,  Connecticut,  have  been 
conspicuous  in  elaborating  the  history  of  the  species,  and  especially  in 
establishing  the  fact  that  it  regularly  breeds  on  several  of  the  mount- 
ains on  and  near  the  Connecticut  River  Valley.  Mr.  Boardman  reports 
the  same  item  from  Grand  Menan,  where,  he  says,  the  bird  is  resident, 
and  regularly  breeds  on  the  cliffs.  Dr.  Wood,  in  the  newspaper  above 
quoted,  states  that  four  nearly  fledged  young  were  taken  from  a  nest  on 
Talcott  Mountain,  near  Hartlord,  June  1,  1801,  the  female  parent  being 
shot.  Writing  in  1864,  Mr.  Allen  states  that  Mr.  Bennett  took  young 
birds,  "  a  few  years  since/'  on  Mount  Tom,  near  Springfield,  Massachu- 
setts. Shortly  afterward  Mr.  Allen  announced  the  discovery  of  the  eggs 
by  Mr.  Bennett,  on  Mount  Ton),  April  19,  1864;  these  were  the  first 
known  to  have  been  procured  in  New  England,  or,  indeed,  in  the  United 
States.  The  unusual  interest  attaching  to  his  article  induces  me  to 
quote  at  some  length  : 

"Although  the  Duck  Hawk  has  been  long  known  to  breed  at  the 
localities  in  Massachusetts  mentioned  above  [Mounts  Tom  and  Holyoke], 
those  conversant  with  the  fact  were  not  aware  that  any  special  interest 
was  attached  to  it,  or  that  its  eggs  and  breeding-habits  were  very  little 
known  to  ornithologists;  and  so,  until  very  recently,  no  particular 
efforts  have  been  made  to  procure  the  eggs.  Mr.  Bennett,  becoming 
aware  of  this,  resolved  to  procure  the  eggs.  He  accordingly  visited 
Mount  Tom  for  this  purpose,  April  6th  of  the  present  year  [1864],  when 
he  searched  the  whole  ridge  of  the  mountain,  discovered  the  old  birds  and 
the  particular  part  they  most  frequented,  and  also  the  site  of  a  nest, 
where  the  young  had  been  raised.  The  old  birds  were  continually  near 
this  spot,  and  manifested  much  solicitude  when  it  was  approached,  often 
flying  within  six  or  eight  rods,  and  once  the  female  came  within  three, 
screaming  and  thrusting  out  her  talons,  with  an  expression  of  great 
rage  and  fierceness.  The  birds  did  not  appear  at  all  shy,  being  easily 
approached  quite  nearly,  though  in  walking,  the  cracking  of  sticks  and 
the  clinking  of  splinters  of  trap-rock  made  no  little  noise.  One  of  the 
birds  appeared  to  keep  close  to  the  eyrie,  and  both  would  approach 
whenever  it  was  visited,  screaming  at  and  menacing  the  intruder,  not- 
withstanding that  at  that  time  there  were  no  eggs.  Mr.  Bennett,  sus- 
pecting that  incubation  had  commenced,  visited  the  locality  again  on 
the  9th,  but  only  saw  the  old  nest,  the  birds  behaving  as  before.  Ten 
days  later  he  made  another  visit,  and,  creeping  carefully  to  the  summit 
of  the  cliff',  at  a  point  near  the  eyrie  already  spoken  of,  he  saw  the 
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female,  on  looking  over  the  cliff,  sitting  on  the  nest,  and  but  five  or  six 
yards  distant.  She  eyed  him  fiercely  for  an  instant,  and  then,  scram- 
bling from  the  nest  to  the  edge  of  the  narrow  shelf  supporting  it, 
launched  into  the  air.  In  a  twinkling  Mr.  Bennett's  unerring  aim  sent 
her  tumbling  dead  at  the  foot  of  the  precipice,  several  hundred  feet 
below.  The  nest  contained  four  eggs,  which  were  soon  safely  secured, 
and  the  body  of  the  female  was  obtained  from  the  foot  of  the  cliff.  The 
male  soon  coming  about  was  shot  at,  but  he  was  too  shy  to  come  within 
range,  excepting  once,  when  the  gun  was  being  reloaded.  The  eggs 
were  all  laid  after  April  9th,  and  their  contents  showed,  April  19th,  that 
they  had  been  incubated  but  a  day  or  two.  Incubation  seems,  in  this 
case,  to  have  commenced  several  weeks  later  than  usual,  which  may 
have  been  owing  to  the  late  snows  and  unusual  coldness  of  the  weather 
this  year  during  the  first  half  of  April. 

"  The  situation  of  the  eyrie  was  near  the  highest  part  of  the  mount- 
ain, about  one-third  of  the  length  of  the  mountain  from  its  south  end, 
on  a  narrow  shelf  in  the  rock,  eight  or  ten  feet  from  the  top  of  a  nearly 
perpendicular  cliff,  150  or  200  feet  in  height,  and  was  inaccessible  ex- 
cept to  a  bold  climber,  and  at  one  particular  point.  The  nest  was 
merely  a  slight  excavation,  sufficient  to  contain  the  eggs ;  no  accessory 
material  had  been  added.  The  site  had  been  previously  occupied,  and 
probably  for  several  years  5  and  for  weeks  before  the  eggs  were  laid 
was  carefully  guarded  by  the  bold  and  watchful  birds.'' 

These  four  eggs  averaged  2.22  long  by  1.68  broad,  with  2.32  by  1.71, 
and  2.16  by  1.G5  as  maxima  and  minima,  respectively.  The  smallest 
was  larger  than  the  one  measured  by  Dr.  Brewer  (2.00  by  1.56),  which 
he  obtained  in  Labrador.  They  also  varied  considerably  in  contour, 
and  in  heaviness  and  extent  of  coloration  they  showed  a  series  from  the 
darkest  and  most  nearly  uniform  to  the  lightest  and  most  sparsely 
marked,  in  which  latter  the  contrast  between  the  white  ground  and  the 
blotches  was  striking.  Of  the  darkest  egg  the  writer  says:  '*The  gen- 
eral color  is  chocolate-brown,  darker  and  more  dense  and  uniform  about 
the  ends,  the  part  about  the  middle  being  lighter,  varied  with  small 
irregular  blotches  and  specks  of  a  darker  tint  than  the  giound  color. 
The  color  of  the  smaller  end  is  a  nearly  uniform  dull  red  ochre.  There 
is  also  an  irregular  belt  of  scattered  and  apparently  very  superficial 
blotches  of  very  dark  brown  or  nearly  black.''  Two  other  eggs,  as 
already  mentioned,  graded  toward  the  lightest,  which  is  thus  described: 
"  The  greater  end  of  the  egg^  which  in  the  eggs  of  most  birds  is  the  end 
most  subject  to  markings  and  to  the  greatest  depth  of  color,  is  white, 
sprinkled  sparingly  with  reddish  specks ;  while  the  smaller  end  is  deep 
bright  brick-red,  here  and  there  relieved  by  small  specks  and  patches 
of  white  ground  color.  About  the  middle  of  the  egg  the  colors  are  in 
more  equal  proportions,  the  white  patches  becoming  larger  on  the 
smaller  end  toward  the  middle,  and  the  red  patches  on  the  larger  end 
increase  toward  the  same  point,  where  the  colors  meet  and  become 
mixed  in  irregular  patches  of  various  sizes,  from  mere  dots  to  blotches." 

Viewing  such  variation  as  this,  in  size,  form,  and  color,  among  eggs 
of  the  same  clutch,  we  see  how  utterly  worthless  are  such  discrepancies 
as  a  means  of  deciding  a  mooted  question  of  specific  identity,  or  the 
reverse,  in  nearly-allied  birds.  Yet  some  ornithologists  will  compare  a 
single  egg  with  another,  gravely  note  the  differences,  and  thereupon 
proceed  to  an  argument  with  still  denser  gravity.  Corresponding  dis- 
crepancies in  the  mode  of  niditication  serve  as  a  basis  for  equally  flimsy 
arguments.  Take  the  present  case  of  the  Duck  Hawk,  breeding  on 
Mount  Tom  on  the  bare  ground,  while  in  other  instances  it  is  known  to 
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build  a  large,  bulky  nest  of  sticks  and  other  coarse  material,  as  noticed 
by  Dr.  Wood  on  Talcott  Mountain,  and  by  Audubon  on  the  cliflfs  of  the 
Labra<loK  coast.  The  eggs  of  this  species  are  also  stated  to  be  from 
two  to  five  in  number,  four  being  the  usual  nest-complement.  Oology 
is  attractive  and  in  many  respects  satisfactory,  but  it  is  certainly  the 
most  unsafe  department  of  ornithology. 

Mr.  Allen  continues  the  subject  in  his  later  communication  to  the 
American  Naturalist,  as  above  quoted :  "  One  or  more  pairs  of  these 
birds  have  been  seen  about  Mounts  Tom  and  Holyoke  every  season 
since  the  first  discovery  of  their  eggs  at  the  former  locality,  in  1864. 
Mr.  Bennett  has  since  carefully  watched  them,  and  his  frequent  labori- 
ous searches  for  their  nests  have  been  well  rewarded.  In  1866  he  took 
a  second  set  of  eggs,  three  in  number,  from  the  eyrie  previously  occu- 
pied. In  1867  the  male  bird  was  killed  late  in  April,  and  this  appar- 
ently prevented  their  breeding  there  that  year,  as  they  probably  other- 
wise would  have  done  5  at  least  no  nest  was  that  year  discovered.  In 
1 868  Hawks  of  this  species  were  seen  about  the  mountains,  and,  although 
they  reared  theii*  young  there,  all  effort  to  discover  their  nest  was  inef- 
fectual. The  present  year  (1869)  they  commenced  to  lay  in  the  old 
nesting-place,  but  as  they  were  robbed  when  but  one  egg  had  been  de- 
posited, they  deserted  it,  and  chose  a  site  still  more  inaccessible.  Here 
they  were  equally  unfortunate ;  for,  during  a  visit  to  the  mountain  in 
company  with  Mr.  Bennett,  April  28,  we  had  the  pleasure  of  discovering 
their  second  eyrie,  and  from  which,  with  considerable  difficulty,  three 
freshly-laid  eggs  were  obtained.  Not  discoura.ced  by  this  second  mis- 
fortune, they  nested  again,  this  time  depositing  their  eggs  in  the  old 
eyrie,  from  which  all,  excepting  the  last  set  of  eggs,  have  been  obtained. 
Again  they  were  unfortunate,  Mr.  Bennett  removing  their  second  set  of 
eggs,  three  in  number.  May  23d,  at  which  time  incubation  had  just  com- 
menced. The  birds  remained  about  the  mountain  all  the  summer,  and, 
from  the  anxiety  they  manifested  in  August,  it  appears  not  improbable 
that  they  laid  a  third  time,  and  at  this  late  period  had  unfledged  young.^ 

Accounts  from  the  West  are  meagre.  The  only  indications  from  the 
Missouri  region  I  have  seen  are  Dr.  Hayden's  and  Prof.  Snow's.  Mr. 
Dall  found  the  bird  in  Alaska ;  a  pair  nested  on  a  dead  spruce,  and  had 
young  nearly  ready  to  fly  June  1st.  Dr.  Cooper  observes  that  it  is  resi- 
dent along  the  whole  coast  of  Southern  California,  but  migratory  north 
of  the  Columbia.  It  breeds  in  cavities  of  the  lofty,  inaccessible  cliflfe 
overhanging  the  water,  both  along  the  main-land  and  on  the  islands. 
"  On  Santa  Barbara  Island,  in  May,  a  pair  which  probably  were  still  feed- 
ing their  young,  swept  boldly  around  my  head,  when  I  must  have  been 
fully  half  a  mile  from  the  nest,  and  I  shot  the  female,  a  very  fine  speci- 
men. I  have  seen  one  pursue  a  Swallow,  and,  turning  feet  upward, 
seize  it  flying  with  perfect  ease." 

FALCO  COLUMBARIUS,  Linn. 
Pigeon  Hawk. 

Falco  oolumharius,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766.  128  (Ac,  palumbaritiSj  Cates.,  i,  3 ;  Ac,  caro- 
linetme,  Briss.,  i,  378).--FoB8T.,  Pliilos.  Tr.  Ixii,  1772,  382.— G>f.,  Syst.  Nat.  i, 
1788,  281.— Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  i,  1790,  44.— Daud.,  Tr.  Orn.  ii,  1800,  83.— Shaw, 
Gen  Zool.  vii,  188.— Cuv.,  R.  A.  2d  ed.  i,  322.— WiiA.  Am.  Orn.  ii,  1810,  107, 
pi.  15,  f.  3.— .Taki>.,  ed.  Wils.  i,  254.— James.,  ed.  Wile.  1,  61.— Brew.,  ed.  Wils. 
683.— Bp.,  8yn.  1828,  38;  leis,  1832, 1136.— NuTT.,  Man.  i,  1832,  60.— Less.,  Tr. 
Cm.  92  —Rich.  &  Sw.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  J831,  35.— Sw.,  Classif.  B.  ii,  1837,  212.— 
Aun.,  Orn.  Biog.  i,  1832,  466;  v,  i,68;  pi.  9;2;  Syn.  1839,  16;  B.  Am.  i,  1840,  88, 
pi.  2L— Bp.,  List,  1838,  4.— Gm.,  B.  L.  1. 1844,  17.-DeKay,  N.  Y.  Zool.  i,  1844, 
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4,  pi.  4,  f.  9.— Jard.,  Ann.  N.  H.  xviii,  118  (Tobago).— Blak.,  Ibis,  iii,  315. — 
Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860,  142.— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  460. — 
RiDGW.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1870,  140.— f  Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872,  160. — 
CouKS,  Key,  1872,  214. 

Falco  (ffypotriorchis)  oolnmharius  of  many  authors. — Cass.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  9. 

Tinnunculvs  columbarius,  Vieill.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  i,  1807,  pi.  11 ;  Nouv.  Diet.  d'Hist.  Nat. 
xii,  104  ;  Enc.  Meth.  iii,  1236. 

Ifisus  oolumbariusy  Cuv. 

Astur  columhariu^y  Boie. 

Hypotriorehis  colamhariuB,  Gray,  Gen.  of  B.;  List  B.  Br.  Mus.  55.— Bp.,  Consp.  i,  18o0, 
26.— WooDH.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853,60.— Cass.,  111.  1854, 90  (includes  next  species). — 
Brew.,  N.  A.  Ool.  1857, 12.— Newb.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi,  ia''>7,  74.— Heerm.,  ibid, 
X,  1859,  pt.  vi,  31.— Dress.,  Ibis,  1865,  323  (Texas).— Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad. 
1866,  42  ( Arizona). —Dall  &  Bann.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  270  (Alaska). — 
Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  ix,  134  (Costa  Rica).— Stev.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter. 
1870,  462  —Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873. 

Hypotriorehis  (Lithofalco)  colunibarius^  Bp.,  Consp.  Av.  i,  1850,  26. 

Hypotriorehis  {jEsalon)  oolumbariuSj  Gray,  Uana-list,  i,  1869,  21,  No.  193. 

Msalon  columbariusj  Kaup,  Monog.  Falc.  Cont.  Oru.  1850,  .54. 

Falco  {Msalon)  lithofalco  var.  columbarius,  Ridgw.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1873,  46  (but  co/icm- 
banus  has  priority).— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874,  144. 

Falco  intermixtuSf  Daud.,  Traits  d'Oru.  ii,  1800,  141. 

Falco  iemeranusy  AuD.,  Orn.  Biog.  i,  1831,  381,  pL  75.— Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1832,  61. 

Falco  anduboniy  "  Blackw.,  Zool.  Res.  1834." 

(?)  Falco  (.JEsalon)  lithofalco  var.  snckleyi,  Ridgw.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874,  147 
(northwest  coast ;  melanotic  ;  parallel  with  case  of  communis  yox.  pealei), 

Hab. — Generally  distributed  over  North  America.  Ranging  into  Mexico,  Central 
America,  and  northern  portions  of  South  America.  Ecuador  (Scl.  P.  Z.  S.  1658,  451). 
Venezuela  (ScL.  &  Salv.,  P.  Z.  8. 1869,  252).  Cuba(D'ORpiG.,  La  Sagra's  Cuba,  Ois.  2:^  ; 
Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  ii,  p.  Ixxxiv ;  Gundl.,  Rep.  1865, 255).    Jamaica  (Gosse,  B.  Jam.  1847, 17). 

Late  Expeditiotta. — 60621,  Green  River. 

In  ranging  this  bird  as  a  variety  of  the  European,  Mr.  Ridgway  has  apparently  over- 
looked the  met  that  "  columbarim"  has  priority  over  "  lithofalco y'^  which  latter,  in  event 
he  proves  correct  in  uniting  the  two,  will  be  known  as  F.  columbarius  var.  lithofalco. 
Considering,  however,  that  in  this  instance  the  fact  of  varietal  relationship  can  hai'dly 
be  considered  established,  and  that  it  is  rarely  necessary,  or  even  expedient,  to  ex- 
change one  tentative  view  for  another  equally  so,  I  follow  the  usual  course  in  separat- 
ing the  two  birds  s^>ecifically.  Upon  similar  considerations  I  retain  F,  richardsoni  as 
a  species  until  its  inter-gradation  with  F.  oolumbariiM  is  proven,  although  I  believe 
that  most  probably  Mr.  Ridgway's  later  view  of  its  varietal  relationship  with  F,  colum- 
banus  is  correct. 

I  have  little  to  add  to  the  published  accounts  of  this  elegant  and 
spirited  Hawk,  aptly  styled  '*  The  Little  Corporal.''  It  is  apparently 
not  common  in  the  interior  of  the  West,  and  even  less  so  than  has  been, 
supposed,  a*  part  of  the  quoted  instances  of  its  occurrence,  like  Dr. 
Hayden's  for  instance,  really  referring  to  the  next  species,  the  history 
of  which  has  only  lately  been  disentangled  from  that  of  the  true  Pigeon 
Hawk.  Mr.  Dall  gives  it  as  resident  in  Alaska,  and  notes  the  fact  of 
its  even  destroying  Ptarmigan,  birds  much  larger  than  itself— proof, 
were  any  needed,  of  its  audacity  and  prowess.  According  to  Dr.  Cooper, 
it  ranges  over  the  whole  of  California  in  cold  weather,  but  he  never 
observed  it  in  summer,  even  in  the  highest  mountains. 

Our  accounts  of  its  nidification  are  defective,  and  sometimes  conflict- 
ing. It  appears  to  breed  chiefly  north  of  the  United  States,  and  accord- 
ing to  Hutchins,  as  rendered  in  the  Fauna  Boreali-Americana,  it  make« 
a  nest  on  rocks  and  in  hollow  trees,  of  sticks  and  grass,  lined  with 
feathers.  Audubon  describes  a  nest  he  found  in  Labrador  in  a  low  fir 
tree,  ten  or  twelve  feet  from  the  ground,  built  of  sticks,  lined  with  moss 
and  feathers.  The  bird  is  unquestionably  resident  in  Northern  New 
England,  where  Mr.  Boardman  says  it  breeds  in  hollow  trees.  No 
authentic  instance  of  its  breeding  further  south  has  come  to  my  knowl- 
edge. Mr.  Samuels,  indeed,  in  his  Catalogue,  gives  it  as  resident  aud 
breeding  in  Massachusetts,  but  this  is  negatived  by  his  own  subsequent 
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statemeDt,  in  his  later  work,  where  he  says  he  has  no  authentic  infor- 
mation of  its  breeding  in  New  England  (p.  18).  He,  however,  figures  an 
eggj  received  from  Mr.  Boardman  as  being  of  this  species,  from  Mill- 
town,  Maine.  It  measures  only  1.50  by  1.44,  and  in  coloration,  as  rep- 
resented on  the  plate,  differs  materially  from  any  authentic  specimens 
1  have  seen.  It  may  be  here  remarked,  moreover,  that  the  egg  figured 
and  described  by  Dr.  Brewer  proves  not  authentic,  he  having  been 
deceived  by  a  chain  of  circumstantial  evidence  he  could  not  but  accept 
as  conclusive.  In  the  uncertainty,  I  am  the  more  pleased  to  offer  an 
unquestionable  description,  derived  from  examination  of  specimens  in 
the  Smithsonian.  The  size  varies  from  1.50  by  1.30  to  1.80  by  1.30 — 
figures  also  indicating  the  range  of  variation  in  shape,  some  bein^  sub- 
spherical,  others  elongate-oval.  Coloration  ranges  from  a  nearly  uniform 
deep  rich  brown  (chestnut  or  burnt  sienna),  to  whitish  or  white  only, 
marked  with  a  few  indistinct  dots  of  dull  grayish  or  drab.  Such  ex- 
tremes are  connected  by  every  degree;  a  yellowish-brown  ground-color, 
irregularly  splashed  with  rich  ruddy  brown,  is  the  usual^style.  The 
markings  may  be  very  evenly  distributed,  or  mostly  gathered  in  a 
wreath  around  one  or  the  other  end,  or  even  both  ends. 

I  may  here  mention  a  fact  in  oology,  apparently  not  without  its  value. 
In  measuring  many  hundred  eggs,  I  have  noticed  that  the  variation, 
however  great,  is  less  in  absolute  bulk  than  in  contour — in  approach  to, 
or  departure  from,  what  may  be  regarded  as  the  standard  of  shape  for 
the  species.  Now  this  variation  in  shape  is  produced  mainly  by 
diflference  in  the  length  of  the  major  axis,  the  transverse  diameter  being 
approximately  constant.  What  additional  variation  in  shape  may  occur, 
results  from  slight  shifting  of  the  point  of  greatest  breadth  toward  one 
end  or  the  other.  Anatomical  considerations  bear  this  out.  Taking 
the  calibre  of  the  oviduct  as  an  approximately  fixed  quantity  in  the 
same  species,  and  remembering  that  varying  circumstances  of  age,  sea- 
son, and  physical  vigor,  determine  the  amount  of  fluids  secreted  to 
envelope  the  ovum,  it  is  evident  that,  while  the  whole  capacity  of  the 
calcareous  shell  must  vary  correspondingly,  the  difference  will  be 
mainly  in  lengthening  or  shortening  of  the  egg,  since  the  contractility 
of  the  oviduct  holds  the  transverse  diameter  newly  fixed. 

There  are  also  few  instances  of  greater  difference  in  the  amount, 
intensity,  and  distribution  of  pigmentary  matter  than  those  occurring 
among  Hawks,  and  even  in  eggs  of  the  same  nest-complement.  I 
think  it  a  probable  rule,  that  the  succession  of  laying  of  the  eggs  can 
be  judged  by  the  quantity  of  pigment  in  the  shell,  those  first  extruded 
being  generally  the  most  heavily  colored,  the  others  growing  lighter 
with  gradual  consumption  of  the  color  supply.  This  is  strikingly  illus- 
trated in  cases  where  the  same  nest  has  been  robbed  repeatedly — the 
later  laid  eggs  gradually  losing  their  coloration,  as  well  as  gradually 
growing  smaller,  with  increasing  exhaustion  of  the  reproductive  pow- 
ers of  the  parent.  Every  poultry  man  is  familiar  with  the  extreme 
instance  of  this,  when  a  hen  drops  an  egg  often  no  longer  than  a 
pigeon's,  as  the  final  effort  before  ceasing  to  lay. 

FALOO  RIOHARDSONII,  Ridgw. 
Amel*ican  Merlin. 

Falco  cB8dUmj  Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  37,  pi.  25  (excl.  eyn.;  neo  awcf. ).—Nutt., 
Man.  ii,  ia34,  558.— Towns.,  Narr.  1839.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter. 
1860,  288.— CoUES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  43  (in  text). 

Etmotriarchia  columhariua,  Cass.,  111.  1854,  90  (partly).— Ha  yd.,  Rep.  1862, 152.— Stbv., 
U.  8.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1870,  462  (partly). 
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Falco  columhariusy  Cass.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  9  (partly). 

Falco  {Hypoiriorch'ui)  richardsonii,  Rroow.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1870, 145  ( <J  type  one  of  Dr. 

Hayden's  specimens). 
Hypotf^orchU  richardsonij  Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873. 
Falco  rtchardsonij  Coues,  Key,  1872,  214. 
Falco  {JEsalon)  lithofalco  var.  richardsonij  Ridgw.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874, 148. 

^afe.— -Interior  of  North  America.  United  States  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains.    Arctic  America. 

Lieutenant  Wan-en^s  Expedition, — 5170-1,  month  of  Vermilion  River,  Dakota. 

Later  Fxpeditioud.—^^iSj  Bert^houd's  Pass;  603:i5,  La  Bont^  Creek,  Wyoming;  60617, 
Box  Elder  Creek,  UUh ;  60618-9,  Green  River,  Wyoming;  60620,  Sweetwater. 

This  species  was  first  noticed  by  the  authors  of  the  Fauna  Boreali- 
Americana,  who  accurately  distinguished  it  from  the  common  Pigeon 
Hawk,  considering  it  identical  with  the  F.  cesalon  of  Europe.  Subse- 
quent writers  attributed  this  last  to  North  America,  all  apparently 
having  the  present  bird  in  view.  Mr.  Cassin,  with  some  of  the  speci- 
mens before  him  that  afterward  served  as  the  basis  of  Mr.  Ridgwaj^s 
descriptions,  noticed  the  discrepancies  presented  on  comparison  with 
the  ordinany  F,  columbarius^  but  made  no  specific  discrimination,  citing 
jF.  cesalon  of  Swainson  and  Richardson  as  a  synonym.  I  observed  the 
same  thing  in  1866,  remarking  as  follows :  "  In  the  immense  series  of 
Pigeon  Hawks  which  I  have  examined  from  all  parts  of  the  West,  I 
find  a  few  specimens  which  constantly  differ  to  a  marked  degree  from 
any  of  the  diverse  plumages  in  which  F»  columbarius  presents  itself. 
These  specimens  are  invariably  much  larger  than  any  others  in  the 
series;  are  much  lighter  colored ;  and  differ  constantly  in  the  increased 
number  of  light  and  dark  bars  on  the  tail.  Compared  with  a  European 
specimen  of  F.  cesalon^  they  agree  in  every  particular.  I  think  it  most 
probable  that  future  careful  research  will  demonstrate  the  existence  of 
a  species  hitherto  usually  confounded  with  F.  columbariusJ^  This  sur- 
mise has  been  verified  by  Mr.  Ridgway,  who,  however,  has  pointed  out 
some  differences,  before  overlooked,  between  our  bird  and  the  true 
cBsaloHj  and  proposed  the  specific  name  I  have  adopted.  The  bird  may 
prove,  1  still  think,  only  a  geographical  race  of  cesalon ;  In  fact  Mr. 
Ridgway  has  latterly  reduced  it.  As  the  species  is  still  very  little 
known,  the  description  is  subjoined.*  It  should  be  diligently  sought 
for  in  the  northwest,  additional  specimens  being  very  desirable. 

*  "Adult  male:  Upper  plumage,  duU  earth-brown,  each  feather  grayish-nmbor  cen- 
trally, and  with  a  conspicnons  black  shaft-line.  Head  above,  approacninjg  aahy-white 
anteriorly,  the  black  shaft-streaks  being  very  conspicuous.  Seoondanas,  primary- 
coverts,  and  primaries,  margined  terminaUy  with  duU  white;  the  primary-coverts  with 
two  transverse  series  of  pa^  ochraceons  spots ;  primaries,  with  spots  of  the  same,  cor- 
responding with  those  of  the  inner  webs.  Upper  tail  coverts,  tipped  and  spotted  be- 
neath the  surface  with  white.  Tail,  clear  drab,  much  lighter  than  the  primaries,  but 
growing  darker  terminally,  having  basally  a  slightly  ashy  cast,  crossed  with  8ix 
sharply  defined  perfectly  continuous  bands  (the  last  terminal)  of  ashy-white.  Head 
frontally,  laterally  and  beneath — a  collar  round  the  nape  (interrupting  the  brown 
above)— and  entire  lower  parts,  white,  somewhat  ochraceons,  this  most  perceptible 
on  the  tibiflB  ;  cheeks  and  ear-coverts  with  sparse,  fine,  hair-like  streaks  of  black ; 
nuchal  collar,  jngulnm,  breast,  abdomen,  sides  and  fianks,  with  a  median  linear  stripe 
of  clear  ochre-brown  on  each  feather ;  these  stripes  broadest  on  the  flanks ;  each  stripe 
with  a  conspicuous  black  shaft-streak ;  tibite  and  lower  tail-coverts  with  fine  shaft- 
streaks  of  brown,  like  the  broader  stripes  of  the  other  portions.  Chin  and  throat, 
only,  immaculate.  Lining  of  the  wings  spotted  with  ochraceous-white  and  brown,  in 
about  equal  amount,  the  former  in  spots  approaching  the  shaft.  Inner  webs  of  pri- 
maries with  transverse  broad  bars  of  pale  ochraceous — eight  on  the  longest.  Wing, 
7.70;  tail,  5.00;  culmen,  0.50;  tarsus,  1.30;  middle  toe,  1.25;  outer,  0.85;  inner,  0.70; 
posterior,  0.50. 

*^ Adult  female :  Differing  in  coloration  from  the  male  only  in  the  points  of  detail. 
Ground-color  of  the  upper  parts  clear  grayish-drab,  the  feathers  with  conspicuously 
black  shafts;  all  the  feathers  with  pairs  of  rather  indistinct  rounded  ochraceous  spots, 
these  most  conspicnons  on  the  wings  and  scapulars.    Secondaries  crossed  with  three 
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This  is  the  bird  mentioned  by  Dr.  Hayden,  under  name  of  columhor 
riuSj  as  abundant  in  the  wooded  bottoms  of  the  Missoari  region.  One 
of  his  specimens  from  the  Vermilion  River  served  as  the  male  type 
of  Mr.  Kidgway's  description ;  another  (No.  58983),  taken  by  Mr.  J. 
Stevenson  at  Berthoud's  Pass  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  in  Colorado, 
is  the  female  type.  The  writer  quotes  a  third,  a  young  male,  taken  at 
Fort  Rice,  Dakota,  by  General  Alfred  Sully.  Prof.  Snow  records  it 
among  Kansas  birds,  on  Professor  Baird's  authority ;  whether  from 
actual  capture  of  specimens  in  the  State,  or  upon  the  strength  of  its 
known  distribution,  I  am  not  informed.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  pale, 
ashy  specimen  noted  by  Dr.  Cooper,  as  procured  by  him  at  Fort  Mojave, 
Arizona,  was  an  individual  of  this  species.  Dr.  Richardson's  bird  was 
an  old  female,  killed  at  Carlton  House,  on  the  Saskatchewan,  May  14, 
1827,  while  flying  with  her  mate ;  "  in  the  oviduct  there  were  several 
full-sized  white  eggs,  clouded  at  one  end  with  a  few  bronze-colored 
spots.''  Another  specimen  is  stated  to  have  been  killed  at  Sault  St. 
Marie,  between  Lakes  Huron  and  Superior.  What  little  information  we 
possess  of  the  habits  of  the  bird  indicates  nothing  peculiar  in  com- 
parison with  those  of  J^.  eolumbarim. 

FALCO  SPARVERIUS,  Linn. 
Sparrow  Hawk. 

a.  8parv€rin^. 

Falco  «paiTen««,  LiKN.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  128  {Ac.  minor,  Gates.,  i,  5 ;  .^ahn  caroli- 
vensia,  Briss.,  i,  386,  pi.  32,  f.  1).— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  17b8, 284.— Lath.,  I.  Orn.  i, 
1790,  42.— Daud.,  Tr.  Orn.  ii,  1800, 142,  pi.  12.— Shaw,  Gen.  Zool.  vii,  pi.  26.— 
WiL8.,  Am.  Orn.  ii,  1810,  117,  pi.  16,  f.  1  (  9  ) ;  iv,  67,  pi.  32,  f.  2  ( <J  ).— «tkph.,' 
Gen.  Zool.  xiii,  pt.  ii,  38.— Cuv.,  R.  A.  2d  ed.  i,  322.— James.,  ed.  Wils.  i, 
56,  60.— Jard.,  ed.  Wils.  i,  262  j  ii,  51.— Brew.,  ed.  Wils.  864.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828, 
27 ;  Isis,  1832, 1136.— Wagl.,  Isis,  1831,  517.— Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831, 31, 
pi.  24.— Sw.,  ClaBsif.  B.  ii,  1837, 212.— Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1832, 58,— AuD.,  Orn.  Biog. 
ii,  1835,  246;  v,  1839,  370;  pi.  142;  Syn.  1839,  17;  B.  Am.  i,  1840,  90,  22.— 
ViEiLL.,  Ency.  Meth.  iii,  1234.— DeKay,  N.  Y.  Zool.  1844,  16,  pi.  7,  f.  16.— 
Maxim»  J.  f.  O.  vi,  1858, 15.— Cass.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 13.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H. 
Wash.  Ter.  1860, 143.— Lord,  Pr.  Roy.  Arty.  Inst,  iv,  1864, 110.— Coop.,  B.  Cal. 
i,  1870,  462.— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872, 180.— Hold.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1872, 
207.— CouES,  Key,  1872,  214,  fig.  142 ;  and  of  most  authors. 

Faloo  (Unnunmlus)  tmarveriua  of  some  authors.— Ridqw.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1873,  48.— B.  B. 
&  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874,  169. 

Tinnunculus  ^arveriuSf  Vieill.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept,  i,  1807,  40,  pi.  12. — Gray,  Gen.  of  B. — 
Bp.,  Consp.  i,  1850, 27.— Woodh.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853,  60.— Cass.,  111.  1854,  92 ;  Pr. 

A.  N.  S.  1855,  278.— Brew.,  N.  A.  051.  1857,  16.— Newb.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi,  1857, 
74. — Kenn.,  ibid,  x,  1859,  pt.  iv,  19. — Hkbrm.,  iWd.  pt.  vi,  31. — Ha  yd..  Rep. 
1862,  152.— CouES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  42.— Allen,  Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  i,  1868, 
499.— Stev.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1870,  462.— Merr.,  iUd.  1872,  696.— Snow, 

B.  Kans.  1873 ;  and  of  many  authors. 

Tintiuvculus  (Pcedlomis)  sparveriuSj  Gray,  Hand-list,  i,  1869,  23,  No.  216. 
Cerchneis  sparverius^  BoiE. — Bp.,  Comp.  List,  1838,  5. 
Pcedlomis  sparveriuSf  Kaup,  Monog.  Falc,  Cont.  Om.  1850,  53. 

bands  of  deeper,  more  reddish-ochraceons.  Bands  of  the  tail,  pure  white.  In  other 
respects  exactly  like  the  male.  Wing,  9.00;  tail,  6.10;  culmen,  0.55;  tarsus,  1.40; 
middle  toe,  1.50. 

**  Young  male :  Differing  from  the  adult  only  in  degree.  Upper  surface  with  the  rusty 
borders  of  the  feathers  more  washed  over  the  general  surface :  the  rusty  ochraceous 
forming  the  ground-color  of  the  head — paler  anteriorly,  where  tne  black  shaft-streaks 
are  very  conspicuous ;  spots  on  the  primary  coverts  and  primaries  deep  reddish  ochra- 
ceous; tail-bands  broader  than  in  the  adult  and  more  reddish ;  the  terminal  one  twice 
as  broad  as  the  rest  (0.40  of  an  inch),  and  almost  cream  color.  Beneath,  pale  ochrace- 
ous, this  deepest  on  the  breast  and  sides ;  markings  as  in  the  adult,  but  anal  region 
and  lower  tail-coverts  immaculate ;  the  shaft-streaks  on  the  tibi®,  also,  scarcely  dis- 
cernible.   Wing,  7.00;  tail,  4.60.  • 
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2»,  Cy  d,  &c. 

For  TarioQS  races  or  coDspecies,  real  or  supposed,  see  especially  Rmow.,  Pr.  Phiio. 
Acad.  1870,  147-149 ;  and  B.  B.  «&  R.,  N.  A.  B.  lii..  1874,  166-168. 

Hab. — The  whole  of  North  America,  aud  southward. 

List  of  specimens. 


19114 

67 

Grosv.  Fork... 

9   !  June  7,  1860  |  F.V.Hayden.j  10.50 

'                                 1                                 ! 

2.37 

7.50 

Lieutenant  Warren^s  Expedition, — 5172,  5177,  Yellowstone  River ;  5175,  Powder  River ; 
5178,  Fort  Berthold ;  ,  Farm  Island,  Missouri  River. 

Later  Expedii ions. —b9842y  Colorado ;  6033G-8,  Wyoming ;  60662,  North  Platte  j  622o6-9, 
Idaho. 

"The  trees,  of  late  so  richly  green,  now  disclose  the  fading  tints  of 
autumn;  the  cricket  becomes  mute,  the  grasshopper  withers  on  the 
fences,  the  mouse  retreats  to  her  winter  quarters ;  dismal  clouds  obscure 
the  eastern  horizon,  the  sun  assumes  a  sickly  dimness,  hoar  frosts  cover 
the  ground,  and  the  long  night  encroaches  on  the  domains  of  light.  No 
longer  are  heard  the  feathered  choristers  of  the  woods,  who  throng  to- 
ward more  congenial  climes,  and  in  their  rear  rushes  the  Sparrow 
Hawk."  So  the  great  painter  of  Nature  portrays  the  waning  season, 
graphic  with  pen  as  with  pencil.  The  dying  year  may  bring  no  dismay 
to  the  intrepid  little  Hawk,  but  when  its  cold  breath  blows  away  the 
delicate  creatures  that  afford  his  sustenance,  perforce  he  follows  after ; 
and  once  with  us,  braves  all  weathers  and  lives  in  plenty.  Few,  if  any, 
of  our  birds  are  more  widely  dispersed,  few  are  better  known,  and  cer- 
tainly no  Hawk  is  regarded  with  less  disfavor.  Too  small  of  frame — 
though  stout  hearted  enough,  I  warrant — to  commit  depredations  in  the 
farm-yard  ;  subsisting  on  small  insectivorous  birds,  it  is  true,  but  also 
destroying  countless  field-mice  and  noxious  insects,  he  is  to  be  held  a 
benefactor  to  the  agriculturist.  The  prettiest  and  jauntiest  of  our 
Hawks,  and  yet  no  prig ;  a  true  Falcon,  if  a  little  one,  with  as  noble 
mien  and  as  much  pluck  as  the  best  among  his  larger  brethren,  we  can 
but  admire  him.  No  Hawk  is  more  abundant  in  the  West.  Go  where 
we  may,  in  summer  or  winter,  we  shall  before  long  see  him  hovering 
over  the  fields,  or  perched,  erect  and  motionless,  on  his  outpost,  sweep- 
ing the  ground  below  with  keen,  audacious  eye.  It  is  a  treacherous 
calm;  the  ardor  of  the  Falcon  grows  with  restraint.  An  unlucky 
Sparrow  flirt«  in  yonder  bush,  and  gives  a  flippant  chirp — whisLI  and 
it  is  all  over.  Poor,  little,  rollicking  Sparrow  I  this  is  no  easier  for  yon 
to  bear,  because  it  is  a  "law  of  nature,"  as  we  say.  Who  is  ever  quite 
ready  for  the  last  ?  What  pang  is  taken  away  when  the  cry  it  extorts 
is  drowned  in  a  sea  of  like  lamentation  !  We  theorize  best  before  the 
Falcon's  talon  strikes. 

The  reader  has  doubtless  stood,  as  I  often  have,  in  a  thicket,  peering 
about  in  readiness  to  shoot  some  rare  Warbler  or  Finch  that  he  vainly 
tries  to  discover  amid  the  dense  foliage.  And  not  seldom — whish !  some- 
thing flashes  right  by,  twists  with  marvellous  swiftness  and  address 
through  the  tangled  underwood,  a  cry  of  distress  is  heard,  along  with 
an  exultant  scream,  and  the  next  moment  a  Sparrow  Hawk  glides  out 
from  the  thicket  on  the  far  side,  bearing  his  quivering  victim  in  his 
claws,  and  makes  straightway  for  the  nearest  stump  or  post  to  feast  at 
his  leisure.  As  eager  as  we  were,  but  keen-eyed  and  more  skilful,  he 
snatched  the  prize  himself,  and  his  beak  is  already  buried  in  its  breast, 
drinking  warm  blood.  We  inwardly  wish  we  could  punish  the  bold  rob- 
bed, but  the  splendid  exhibition  of  his  powers  almost  makes  amends 
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for  oar  loss  of  the  specimen  ;  and,  besides,  we  may  reflect  that  if  the 
world  owes  us  ornithology,  it  owes  the  Sparrow  Hawk  a  living. 

It  is  surprising  what  large  birds  the  gallant  little  warrior  will  attack. 
I  have  seen  it  overpower  and  bear  away  a  Thrasher,  a  bird  inch  for  inch 
as  long  as  itself,  and  nearly  as  heavy.  Still,  it  usually  preys  upon  hum- 
bler game,  particularly  such  birds  as  those  from  which  it  derives  its 
name.  It  also  often  picks  the  elegant  little  lizards  (Seeloporvs)  oflf  the 
fences.  Like  other  Falcons,  it  captures  its  prey  at  a  dash,  or  not  at  all. 
If  it  miss  its  aim,  or  the  bird  contrives  to  elude  its  clutch,  it  disdains 
to  pursue,  and  remounts  its  observatory  with  a  crest-fallen  aspect,  as  if 
chagrined  at  its  want  of  skill,  but  doubtless  reflecting,  "  better  luck  next 
time."  The  difference  between  the  true  Falcons  and  the  Accipiters  is 
much  like  that  between  a  tiger  and  a  wolf.  As  for  the  Buzzards,  they 
are  bears  among  birds ;  Kites  are  the  weasels.  In  the  Middle  districts 
these  Hawks  pair  in  April,  and  immediately  go  to  house-keeping.  As 
they  breed  in  every  section,  from  the  fur  countries  to  Mexico,  the  period 
varies  in  time  of  the  year  according  to  the  state  of  the  season.  It  does 
not  appear  that  they  ever  build  a  nest  for  themselves.  They  generally 
choose  the  hollow  of  a  decayed  limb  pr  tall  stub  5  a  deserted  Woodpeck- 
er's hole  answers  every  purpose,  in  many  cases,  and  they  are  said  to 
sometimes  occupy  an  old  Crow's  nest.  The  skilful  and  industrious 
Woodpeckers — "carpinteros,"  as  the  Mexicans  aptly  call  them — fit  up 
residences  for  the  Hawks,  requiring  no  alteration.  Five  or  six  eggs  appear 
to  be  the  usual  nest-full ;  seven  are  stated  to  have  been  found  in  one 
clutch.  They  are  nearly  spheroidal,  measuring  about  1.3^^  in  length  by 
1.12  in  breadth.  The  groundcolor  is  usually  buffy,  or  pale  yellowish- 
brown  ;  this  is  blotched  all  over  with  dark  brown,  the  splashes  of  which 
are  usually  largest  and  most  numerous  toward  the  greater  end,  at  or 
around  which  they  may  run  into  a  crown  or  wreath.  Some  eggs  are 
pale  brown,  minutely  dotted  all  over  with  dark  brown  ;  some  are  white, 
with  pale  brown  spots ;  and  a  few  are  whitish,  without  any  markings. 
I  have  never  seen  the  nestlings ;  Audubon  says  they  are  covered  with 
whitish  down.  But  the  first  true  feathers  are  much  like  those  of  the 
parents,  and  the  sexual  distinctions  of  plumage  are  very  early  apparent. 

These  handsome  little  Hawks  are  often  kept  in  confinement,  and  make 
interesting,  if  not  entirely  agreeable,  pets — at  least  for  those  who  like 
to  see  birds  under  such  unfavorable  circumstances.  For  myself,  I  dis- 
like caged  birds,  and  caged  Hawks  of  all  others ;  the  incongruity  is 
unpleasant,  view  it  as  we  may.  While  I  was  at  Columbia,  in  South 
Carolina,  a  neighbor  had  three  Sparrow  Hawks  for  some  time.  As  they 
had  been  taken  from  the  nest  when  quite  young,  they  became  in  a 
measure  reconciled  to  captivity.  They  ate  any  kind  of  meat  freely,  and 
as  they  grew  up,  began  to  display  much  of  their  natural  spirit.  When 
tormented  in  the  various  ingenious  ways  people  have  of  ''stirring  up" 
caged  birds,  they  would  resent  the  indignity  by  snapping  the  bill,  beat- 
ing with  the  wings,  and  clutching  with  their  talons  at  the  offending  cane 
or  umbrella-tip.  One  of  them  was  a  cripple,  having  a  broken  leg  very 
badly  set,  and  the  other  two  used  to  bully  him  dreadfully.  One  night, 
whether  from  not  having  been  fed  sufficiently,  or  being  in  unusually  bad 
humor,  they  set  upon  him,  killed  him  outright,  and  then  almost  devoured 
him  before  morning.  • 
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BUTEO  HAELANI,  "Aud" 
Harlan's  Buzzard;  Black  Warrior. 

Faico  harlanij  AuD.,  Orn.  Biog.  i,  1831,  441;  v,  1839,  380;  pi.  86.— Nutt.,  Mao.  i,  1832, 

105.— Brew.,  ed  Wil8.  684. 
Buteo  harlanij  Aud.,  Syn.  1839,  6 ;  B.  Am.  i,  1840,  pi.  8.— Bp.,  Consp.  List,  1838,  3.— 

DeKay,  N.  Y.  Zool.  ii,  1844,  11.— Strickl.,  Om.  Syn.  1855,  30.— Lawr.,  Ann. 

Lye.  V,  220.— Cass.,  111.  1854,  101 ;  B.  N.  A.  1858,  24.— Cottes,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad. 

1866, 45.— RiDGW.,  ibid.  1870, 142.— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870, 473.-COUE8,  Key.  187f?, 

216.— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  — ,  and  Am.  Nat.  vii,  1873, 172.— B.  B.  &  R.,'N.  A. 

B.  iii,  1874.  292.    (Not  of  Bryant)    (Very  likely  not  of  Audu^xm,) 

Hob,—"  Louisiana."    "  New  Mexico."    "  California."    "  Kansas." 

I  regard  the  claims  of  this  species  to  validity  as  not  yet  established. 
Both  Gray  and  Bonaparte  quote  it  as  a  synonym  of  B.  horealis^  and  it 
appears  not  improbable  that  it  represents  the  complete  melanism  of 
that  species,  corresponding  with  the  ^Hnsignatm^  style  of  swainsoni. 
A  further  element  of  doubt  is  found  in  the  fact  that  different  authors 
have  used  the  name  for  different  species.  Thus  Dr.  Bryant's  "  harlani^ 
is  certainly  swainsoni^  while  the  ^^iiarlani^  of  some  of  the  older  New 
England  authors  is  almost  as  certainly  the  black  state  of  Archibuteo 
lagopus. 

The  claim  of  the  species  to  be  embraced  in  the  present  work  rests 
upon  the  capture  of  a  specimen  near  Lawrence,  Kansas.  On  being 
transmitted  to  the  Smithsonian,  it  was  pronounced  by  Prof.  Baird  and 
Mr.  Eidgway  to  be  harlani,  as  understood  by  them.  I  have  examined 
this  and  some  other  specimens  supposed  to  represent  Audubon's  bird, 
and  can  see  all  the  later  ascribed  characters,  which  cause  me  to 
suspend  judgment  for  the  present,  and  let  the  bird  stand  on  its  own 
merits,  as  the  differences  from  any  known  style  of  borealw  are  too  great 
to  be  reconciled.  The  Buteo  cooperi  offers  much  the  same  case;  addi- 
tional specimens,  only  lately  received,  are  just  like  the  original  type, 
and  easily  recognized.    But  Audubon's  bird  may  be=calurus. 

BUTEO  BOREALI8,  (Gm.)  Vieill. 
Red-tatled  Buzzard;  Hen  Hawk, 

a.  borealis. 

Falco  h&realiSy  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788, 266.— Lath.,  Irtd.  Orn.  i,  1790,  25.—Daud  ,  Tr.  Orn. 
ii,  1800, 157.— Shaw,  Gen.  Zool.  vii,  112.— Wils.,  Am.  Orn.  vi,  1812,75,  pi.  52, f.  1.— 
Sabine,  Frankl.  Journ.  670.— Bp.,  Svn.  1828,  32 ;  Isis,  18.32, 1138.— Wagl.,  Isia, 
1831, 517.— Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1832, 102.— Aud.,  Orn.  Biog.  i,  18:^,  265 ;  v,  378;  pi.  51. 

Buteo  borealiSf  Virill.,  Nouv.  Diet.  d'Hist.  Nat.  iv,  1816,  478;  Euc.  Meth.  iii,  1222. — 
Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  50.— Vio.,  Zool.  Journ.  i,  340;  Beech.  Voy.  15.— 
Stepii.,  Gen.  Zool.  xiii,  pt.  ii,  47.— Less.,  Tr.  Orn.  79.— James.,  ed.  Wils.  i,  82, 
84.— Jard.,  ed.  Wils.  ii,  280,  282.— Brew.,  ed.  Wils.  450,  684.— Bp.,  List,  1838, 
3;  Consp.  i,  1850,  19.— Aud.,  Syn.  1839,6;  B.  A.  i,  1840,  :«,  pi.  7.— GossK,  B. 
Jam.  1847,  U,  pi.  2.— Lemb.,  Av.  Cub®,  1850, 18.  pi.  1.— Cass.,  IU.  1854,  97 ;  Pr. 

A.  N.  S.  1S55, 279.— WoODH.,  Sitgr.  Eep.  1853, 59  (includes  western).- Pucher., 
Rev.  Zool.  1850,  214.— Brew.,  N.  A.  061.  1857,  21.— Gamb.,  J.  A.  N.  8.  i,  26.— 
DeKay,  N.  y.  Zool.  ii,  9,  pi.  8,  fig.  17.— Peab.,  Rep.  Orn.  Mass.— TnoMPS.,  Nat. 
Hist.  Vermont,  App.  63.— Peale,  U.  S.  Expl.  Exped.  1848,  62.— Kaup,  Mus. 

•  Senck.  1845,  261.— Cass.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  25.— Maxim.,  J.  f.  O.  vi,  1858, 17.— Bd., 

Mex.  Bound.  Surv.  ii,  1859,  pt.  ii.  Birds,  p.  3.— Blak.,  Ibis,  iii,  1861,  318.— 
Bryant,  Pr.  Bost.  Soo.  viii,  1861,  109.— Hayd.,  Rep.  1862,  152.- Wood,  Am. 
Nat.  iii,. 1869,  393.— Allen,  Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  1868,  499;  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871, 
322  (excl.  syn.  partim)  ;  iii,  1872,  180.— Ridgw.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1870,  142.— 

B.  B.  &  R., N,  A.  13.  iii,  1874, 282.— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873.— Coues,  Key,  1872, 216. 
Astur  horealis,  Cuv.,  R.  A.  2d  ed.  i,  332.— Sw.,  Classif.  B.  ii,  1837,  215  (*'  Aster''), 
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PcBoiloptemis  hareaUs,  Kaup,  Monog.  Fah.  Cont.  Orn.  1850,  76. 

Buteo  (Crtixirex)  horealis,  Gray,  Hand-list  i,  1869,  7,  No.  46. 

Falco  leverianusy  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  266.— Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  i,  1790,  la—DAUD.,  Tr. 

Orn.  ii,  126.— Shaw,  Gen.  Zool.  vii,  151.— Wils.  Am.  Orn.  vi,  1812,  78,  pi.  52. 
Falco  jamaicensisy  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  266. 
Falco  aquilinus,  Bartram,  Trav.  in  Florida,  1791,  290. 

Buteo  ferruffineicaudusy  Vieiij«,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  i,  1807,  32.— Cuv.,  R.  A.  2d  ed.  i,  337. 
Accipiter  ruficauduSy  Vieill.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  i,  1807,  43,  pi.  lAbis, 

Buteo  fttlvusj  ViEnx.,  O.  A.  Sept.  i,  1807,  84;  Nonv.  Diet.  d^Hist.  Nat.  iv,  1816,  468,472. 
Buloo  americanus,  Vieill,  Nouy.  Diet,  d'  Hist.  Nat.  iv,  1816,  477 ;  £nc.  Meth  iii,  1^. 

b.  calvrtis. 

(ft)  Fdloo  JmteOy  Aud.,  Om.  Biog.  iY,  1838, 508,  pi.  372  (not  of  lAnnceua  ;  nncertain ;  more. 

likely  sioainBoni). 
(Tf )  Buteo  vulgaris,  Aud.,  Syn.  1839,  5 ;  B.  Am.  i,  1840,  30^  pi.  6  (not  of  anthers ;  same  as 

Falco  huteo,  Audubon). 
Buteo  evHimaoniy  Cass.,  111.  1854,  98  (exclnslYe  of  the  synonymy ;  not  of  Bonaparte^  nor 

of  Cassin,  1858). 
Buteo  calurus,  Cass.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1855,  281.— Cass.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  22.— Brew.,  N.  A. 

061. 1857,  32.— Bd.,  Mox.  Bound.  SurY.  ii,  1859,  pt.  ii,  Birds,  p.  3.— Bd.,  P.  R.  R. 

Rep.  X,  1859,  pt.  iii,  p.  11,  pi.  14.— CouES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866.  44.— Coop.,  B. 

Cal.  i,  1870,  471.— Stev.,  IL  8.  Geol.  Snrv.  Ter.  1870,  462. 
Buteo  montanus,  Cass.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1856,  39.— Cass.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  26  (but  not  of 

NuUally  which  is  wcotnwmi).- Brew.,  N.  A.  051. 1857, 26.— Newb.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep» 

vi,  1857,  75.— Bd.,  Mex.  Bound.  Surv.  ii,  1859,  pt.  ii.  Birds,  p.  3.— Bd.,  P.  R.  B. 

Rep.  X,  1859,  pt.  iii,  12.— Kenn.,  ibid,  pt.  iY,  19.— Hebrm.,  ibid.  pt.  Yi,  32. — 

Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860,  147.— Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866, 

43.— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870, 469.— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873.— Stev.,  U.  S.  Geol.  SurY. 

Ter.  1870,  402.— Merr.,  ibid.  1872,  697. 
Buteo  borealis  of  Gray,  Bryant,  and  Allen,  partly. 
Buteo  borealis  Yar.  calurus,  Ridgw.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874, 286.— Coues,  No.  351»» 

c  lucasanus. 

Buteo  borealis  Yar.  lucasanus,  Ridgw.,  Mss.— Coues,  Key,  1872,  216 :  Check-list  1874; 
351»>.-.B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874,  285. 

d.  hfideri. 

Buteo  borealis  Yar.  krideri,  Hoopes,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1873, 238,  pi.  5  (Iowa  and  Wiscon- 
sin).—B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874,  284.— CouES,  Check-list,  1874,  No.  351*^. 

e.  costaricerms. 

Buteo  borealis  Yar.  oostarioensis,  Ridgw.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874,  258,  285  ("J?. 
borealis  of  Central  America")* 

JBTod.- The  whole  of  North  America.    Mexico.    Cuha.    Jamaica. 

List  of  specimens. 


19118 

6 

Wind  R.  Valley. 

9 

May.  28, 1859 

F.V.Hayden. 

22.00 

50.75 

17.25 

Lieutenant  Warren^s  jEbcpediticm.— 5153,  Yellowstone  RiYcr;  5158,  Fort  Randall,  Da- 
kota ;  5159,  L'Ean-qni-court. 

Later  Expeditions.— 5&d84,  Berthoud's  Pass ;  60628-29,  Wyoming ;  60630,  Uintah  Moun- 
tains (melanotic) ;  62231,  Idaho. 

Few  of  our  hirds  haYe  caused  more  confusion  among  writers,  or  acquired  a  more  in- 
YolYed  synonymy,  than  the  Hawks  of  the  genus  Buteo, 

Setting  aside  fineaius  and  pennsylvanicus,  as  totally  distinct  from  each  other  and  from 
the  rest ;  ignoring  for  the  moment  "  harlani "  and  "  cooperi/*  we  will  confine  ourselYcs  to 
consideration  of  the  two  species,  borealis,  Gm.,  and  swainsoni,  Bp.  These  may  be  im- 
mediately distinguished  by  the  omargination  of  four  outer  primaries  in  borealis,  and 
only  three  in  suHiinsoni.  There  are  other  points,  aside  from  color,  which  Yaries  so  greatly 
in  each. 

Borealis  in  all  its  Yariety  of  color  is  much  the  liurgest,  the  female  aYeraging  about 
24  inches  in  length,  with  a  stretch  of  wings  oYer  50  inches:  it  is  Yery  robust,  with  a 
comparatiYely  short  wing,  and  short,  stout  legs.  In  the  East  it  remains  compara- 
tlYefy  constant  in  color,  aside  from  the  normal  changes  with  age.  In  the  West  it  runs 
fh>m  a  slightly  darker,  or  more  ferrngineous  cast,  into  a  quite  fuliginous  condition,  the 
23 
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several  stages  being  inseparably  connected.  The  slighter  departnres  from  tbe  normal 
Eastern  standard  are  the  montanm  of  Cassin,  and  most  later  writers,  hot  probably  not 
of  Nnttall ;  the  climax  is  reached  in  calurus,  Cossiu.  I  adopt  this  name  for  the  extreme 
Western  variety,  ignoring  the  intermedia4ie  stages,  which  have  been  usually  designated 
montanus.  In  all  of  these  birds,  when  adult,  the  tail  becomes  chestnat-red  on  top,  which 
is  never  tbe  case  with  Bwainsoni, 

Tbe  Falco  buteo  or  Buteo  vulgaris  of  Andubon  is  uncertain — ^rather,  let  ns  ssv,  it  com- 
prebends  both  the  Western  Red-tail  and  Swainson's  Buzzard,  being  ostensibly  based 
•upon  the  latter,  bat  the  description  and  figure  rather  indicating  the  former.  The  Bu- 
ito  monfanus  cff  Nattall  (1840;  not  in  edition  of  1832)  is  based  on  Audubon's  ''Fo/co 
buteOj^^  but  tbe  description  is  unmistakably  that  of  swainsoni,  I  follow  Mr.  Ridgway 
in  relegating  both  these  names  to  swaifiaont,  leaving  odlurus  as  the  first  distinctive  name 
of  tbe  Western  Red-tail  in  all  its  variety. 

Sicainaoni  is  tbe  smaller  species,  perfectly  distinct.  The  female  is  only  about  21  inches 
long ;  the  form  is  less  robust ;  the  wings  are  comparatively  longer  ,*  the  legs  slenderer. 
This  species  was  first  noticed  by  Richardson  and  Swainson,  who  described  and  figured 
it  accurately,  calling  it  "  Buteo  vulgaris,"  under  the  impression  that  it  was  identical 
with  the  European  bird.  It  was  subsequently  separated  by  Bonaparte,  in  1838,  under 
the  name.of  B»  swiunsoni,  which  it  should  bear.  Its  other  synonyms  are  noticed  be- 
yond ;  here,  however,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  B,  swainsoni  of  Cassin,  IlL  1854,  98,  is 
not  this  species,  but  the  Western  Red-tail,  as  shown  conclusively  by  his  description, 
although  he  cites  the  synonymy  of  swainsoni.  His  swainsoni  of  18.58,  however,  is  cor- 
rectly so  named. 

The  Hen-Hawk  is  abandant  in  all  parts  of  the  West,  as  elsewhere  in 
North  America,  and  in  all  its  variety  has  the  same  habits  it  shows  in 
the  East.  I  have  obtained  several  specimens,  of  old  and  young,  at  Fort 
Randall,  and  very  frequently  observed  the  bird  while  I  was  traveling  in 
Kansas,  Iowa,  and  Minnesota.  The  fuliginous  styles  (extreme  of  calurm) 
I  have  never  seen  in  the  northwest,  although  in  Arizona  they  were 
nearly  as  common  as  the  others,  both  occurring  in  the  same  localities. 
These  large  Hawks  are  all  heavy  and  rather  inactive  birds,  ranking,  in 
these  respects,  next  to  the  species  of  ArchUmteo.  They  are  unfitted, 
both  by  their  physical  organization  and  temperament,  for  the  daring 
feats  that  the  Falcons  and  Hawks  execute,  and  usually  prey  upon  game 
disproportionate  to  their  size,  which  they  snatch  as  they  pass  along.  I 
have,  however,  found  nearly  the  whole  of  a  rabbit  in  the  craw.  They 
mate  early,  constructing  a  large  and  bulky,  though  shallow,  nest  in  a 
high  tree,  of  sticks  and  smaller  twigs,  mixed  toward  the  centre  with 
grass,  moss,  or  other  soft  material,  and  often  a  few  feathers.  The  eggs 
are  generally  three  in  number,  about  2.40  long  by  rather  less  than  2.00 
broad.  They  are  dull  whitish  in  color,  sometimes  with  only  a  few  mark- 
ings of  dull  brownish-gray,  but  oftener  extensively  blotched  with  several 
shades  of  rich  brown.  The  young  are  a  long  time  in  aoquiring  the  full 
:plumage.  They  are  long  full  grown  before  the  red  of  the  tail  appears, 
.  and  this  is  usually  in  advance  of  the  fulvous  of  the  under  parts  that  the 
old  birds  display.  I  have  seen  specimens  with  nearly  perfect  red  tail, 
yet  showing  pure  white  on  the  breast  and  the  same  elsewhere  under- 
neath, though  marked  with  the  usual  dark-brown  spots  and  streaks. 
There  is  a  great  sexual  difference  in  size,  many  males  being  found  hardly 
or  not  20  inches  long. 

BUTEO  LINBATUS,  (Gm.)  Jard. 
RedHsbonldered  Bniiard. 

a.  lirieattis. 

FaXco  Uneatus,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat  i,  1788,  268.— Lath.,  Ind.  Om.  i,  1790,  27.— Daud.,  Tt. 
Orn.  ii,  1600, 158.— Shaw,  Gen.  Zool.  vii,  lb09, 113.— Cuv.,  R.  A.  i,2d  ed.  334.— 
WiLS.,  Am.  Orn.  vi,  1812,  86,  pi.  53,  f.  3.— AUD.,  Orn.  Biog.  i,  1832, 296,  v,  1839, 
380;  pi.  56. 
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BuUo  Uneaiusy  Jard.,  Am.  Orn.  ii,  290.— Aud.,  Syn.  1839,  7.— Aud.,  B.  Am.  i,  1840,  40, 
pi.  9.— Brew.,  ed.  Wils.  1840,  684.— DeKay,  N.  Y.  Zool.  1844,  j>l.  6,  f.  13.— 
Kaup,  Mu8.  Senok.  1845,  261.— Woodh.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853, 59.— Maxim.,  J.  f.  O. 
vi,  1858,  19.— Ca6S.,  111.  1854,  99 ;  B.  N.  A.  18^,  28.— Putn.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  i, 
1856,  203.— Brew.,  N.  A.  051.  1857,  28.— Verr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iii,  1862, 141.— 
BOARDM.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  ix,  1862,  123.— Coues  &  Prent.,  Smiths.  Rep.  1861, 
402.— Allen,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iv,  1864, 51.— McIlwr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1866,  81.— 
Coues,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1868,  256.— Turnb.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  7.— Allen,  Mem. 
Bost.  Soc.  i,  1868,  499;  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871,  329.— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873.— 
CouBS,  Key,  1872,  216.— Ridgw.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xvi,  1873,  66.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A. 
B.  iU,  1874,  275. 

JButeo  (Craxirex)  lineatus,  Gra¥,  Hand-list,  i,  1869,  7,  No.  53. 

Pceciloptemis  lineaiu8,  Kaup,  Monog.  Falc.  Cont.  Orn.  1850,  76. 

Faloo  hyemdlia,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  274.— Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  i,  1790,  35.— Daud.,  Tr. 
Om.  ii,  1800, 110.— Shaw,  Gen.  Zool.  vii,  1809, 153.— Wils.,  Am.  Om.  iv,  73,  pi. 
35,  f.  1.-BP.,  Syn.  1828,  33;  Isis,  1832, 1138.— Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1832, 106.— Aud., 
Om.  Biog.  i,  1832,  364,  pi.  71. 

2H»U8  hyemaliSy  Cuv.,  R.  A.  2d.  ed.  i,  37. 

Circus  hyemaliSt  Vibill.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  pL  7.— Bp.,  Journ.  Phila.  Aoad.  iii,  1824,  305.— 
James.,  ed.  Wils.  i,  85,  87. 

Buteo  hyemalUj  Less.,  Tr.  Om.  81.— Bp.,  Comp.  List,  1838,  3.— DbKay,  N.  T.  Zool.  ii,  10, 
pi.  6,  f.  13. 

Aaiur  hyemalia,  Jard.,  ed.  Wils.  ii,  72.— Vieill.,  Enc.  Meth.  iii,  1273. 

Biiteo  fu80U8,  Vieill.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  pi  5. 

Asturfuscus,  Bp.,  Osserv.  Cuv.  R.  A.  37. 

Faloo  buteoidedj  Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1832, 100.— Peab.,  Rep.  B.  Mass.  1839,  268.— Linsl.,  Am. 
Jonm.  Sci.  1843,  252. 

JBuieo  "  oooperi  "  (error),  Allen,  Am.  Nat.  iii,  1869,  518  (New  England). 

b.  elegans. 

BuUo  elegansy  Cass.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad,  vii,  1855, 281.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  28.— Newb.,  P. 
R.  R.  Rep.  vi,  1857,  75.— Kenn.,  ibid,  x,  1859,  pt.  iv,  19.— Heerm.,  ibicL  pt.  vi, 
32,  pis.  2,  3.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860, 147.— Dress.,  Ibis,  1865, 
325.— Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Aoad.  1866,  45.— Scl.,  P.  Z.  S.  1869,  344  (city  of  Mex- 
ico).— (?)  MclLWR.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1866,  81  (Canada). 

Buieo  Uneatua  var.  elegans,  Rn>GW.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874,  277.— Coues,  Check- 
list, 1874,  No.  852». 

Hob,— United  States  and  British  Provinces  (Nova  Scotia,  Bland),  Var.  elegans,  west- 
ern (t  Canada,  MoUturaith). 

No  specimeDS  of  this  species  were  taken  by  either  of  the  Expeditions, 
and  if,  indeed,  the  bird  ranges  throughout  the  Missouri  region,  it  must 
be  uncommon.  The  name  occurs  in  Prof.  Snow's  list,  but  without 
remark.  The  latitudinal  dispersion  of  the  species  appears  to  be  quite 
restricted ;  I  have  never  heard  of  it  from  the  fur  countries,  nor  indeed 
anywhere  beyond  the  United  States,  excepting  in  Canada  and  Nova 
Scotia.  It  reaches,  however,  across  the  continent ;  examples  from  the 
limited  Pacific  slopes  are,  as  might  be  expected,  more  heavily  colored 
than  ordinary,  but  it  hardly  seems  necessary  to  recognize  them  by  name. 
Southern-bom  birds  are  considerably  smaller  than  the  average,  as  noted 
by  Prof.  Verrilljin  comparing  Maine  and  Florida  examples.  In  the 
Atlantic  States  it  is  one  of  the  most  abundant  of  the  birds  of  prey. 
The  nidification  is  similar  to  that  of  B,  borealis;  the  eggs,  as  usual, 
have  a  wide  range  of  variation  in  color ;  they  measure  from  2.00  to  2.25 
in  length  by  about  1.76  in  breadth ;  they  number  from  two  to  four. 
The  general  habits  of  the  species  are  much  the  same  as  those  of  allied 
large  Hawks. 

BUTEO  SWAINSONI,  Bp. 
SwainBon's  Buiard. 

(tt)  FaXco  obsoUtuSy  Gm..  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  268.--Lath.,  Ind.  Om.  1790, 28.— Daud.,  Tr. 
Om.  ii,  1800, 104.— Shaw,  Gen.  Zool.  vii,  1809, 152  {Strickland;  very  uncertain), 
(f )  Faico  buteo,  Aud.,  Orn.  Biog.  iv,  508,  pi.  372 
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Buteo  vulffariSf  Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  47,  pi.  27  (not  of  Enropean  writers). — 
NUTT.,  Man.  ii,  1834,  539.— (f )  AuD.,  Syn.  1839,  5;  B.  Am.  i,  1840,  30,  pL  6 
(based  on  Faloo  huteo  of  folio  ed.  pi.  372). 

Buieo  montanusy  Nutt.,  Man.  i,  2d  ed.  1840, 112  (not  of  authors). 

Buteo  swainaonif  Bp.,  List,  1838,  3;  Consp.  i,  1850, 19.— Strickl.,  Orn.  Svn.  1855,  30. — 
Brew.,  N.  A.  061.  1857,  24.— Cass.,  Baird's  B.  N.  A.  ia58,  19  (not  of  Cass.  111. 
1854,  98).— Bd.,  p.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  1859,  pt.  iii,  11,  pis.  12, 13.— Hayd.,  Rep.  1862, 
152.— Blak.,  Ibis,  iii,  1861,  317  (eggs).— Dress.,  Ibis,  1865,  324  (Texas).— 
CouES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  43  (Anzona).— Dall  &  Bann.,  Tt.  Chic.  Acad,  i, 

1869,  272  (Alaska).— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  476.-Stev.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Snrv.  Ter. 

1870,  462.-MERR.,  ibid.  1872,  697.— Coues,  Key,  1872,  217. -Snow,  B.  Kana. 
1873.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874,  263.— CouES,  A.  N.  viii,  1874  (biography). 

Buteo  (Craxirex)  awainsonif  Gray,  Hand-list,  i,  1869,  7,  No.  50. 

Buteo  bairdii,  Hor.  Pr.  Phila.  Acad,  vi,  1853,  451  (yoang ;  Wisconsin).— Cass.,  HI.  1854, 

99,  257,  pi.  41.— Cass..  B.  N.  A.  1858, 21.— Hayd.,  Rep.  1802, 152.— McIlwr.,  Pr. 

Ess.  Inst.  V,  1866,  81  (Canada). 
Buteo  insignatuSf  Ca8S.,J11.  ia54, 102, 198,  pi.  31  {melanotic;  Canada). — Strickl.,  Om. 

Syn.  1855,  38.— Cass.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  23.— Brew.,  N.  A.  061.  1857,  33.— Heerm., 

P.  R.  R.  Rep.  X,  1859,  pt.  vi,  32.— Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  45.— Coop., 

B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  474.— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873. 
Buteo  swainsoni  var.  inaignatusj  Dau.  &  Bann.,  Tt.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869, 272  (Alaska). 
Buteo  gutiuralis,  Maxim.,  J.  f.  O.  vi,  1858, 17  (with  eggs). 
Buteo  oxypterusy  Cass.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad,  vii,  1855,  2& ;  B.  N.  A.  1858,  30  (yonng).— 

Strickl.,  Om.  Syn.  1855,  28.— Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  45.— Coop.,  B.  Cal. 

i,  1870,  480. 
Buieo  swaimoni  var.  oxjfpterue,  Ridgw.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874,  266. 
Buteo  fulginosusy  SCL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1858, 356 ;  Tr.  Z.  S.  1858, 267,  pi.  62  {melanotic;  Mexico).— 

Ridgw.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1870, 142. 
Buieo  "  harlani,  Aud." — Bryant,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1861, 115  (provisional  name;  proposes  to 

adopt  stcainaoni  in  the  probable  event  that  the  true  harlani  is  a  different  species). 

J7a&.— Chiefly  Northern  and  Western  North  America.    Alaska.    Kansas.   Wisconsin. 
Canada.    Massachusetts.    Also  Mexico,  Central  and  parts'of  South  America. 

List  of  specimens. 


19119 
19120 

180    Powder  River  . 
7    Grosventres  R. 

<? 

Sept.  24, 1859 
June    3,1860 

F.V.Hayden 
do 

22.00 
19.00 

50.00 
45.00 

16.50 
15.00 

Lieutenant  Warren^s  Expedition.— hV>\y  5152,  Little  Missouri  River;  5153  (f)  Loup 
Fork  of  Platte  River ;  5154,  mouth  of  Yellowstone  River ;  5155,  Knife  River ;  5156, 
mouth  of  White  Earth  River ;  5157,  Heart  River. 

Later  jExpedWtona.— 54323,  Wyoming ;  60631-2,  Sweetwater ;  61765-6,  Idaho ;  62226-9, 
Wyoming :  62230,  Montana. 

As  noted  in  a  preceding  article,  this  species  may  be  distinguished  from  any  style  of 
horealis  in  all  its  variations  of  color,  by  the  emargination  of  only  three,  instead  of 
four,  outer  primaries.  It  is  very  truthfally  figured  by  Dr.  Richardson,  and  other  plates 
have  been  published,  as  above  quoted,  illustrating  several  of  its  plumages.  ^^B. 
bairdii"  is  now  well-known  to  be  the  yonng  bird,  while  **B.  insignatus"  is  merely  a 
melanotic  condition.  The  species  appears  to  inhaoit  chiefly  the  western  portions  of- 
America,  but  has  occurred  several  times  in  Canada^  and  once  in  Massachusetts.  Dr. 
Hayden's  numerous  specimens  attest  its  abundance  in  the  whole  Missouri  region.  The 
confusion  that  has  arisen  respecting  it  is  deplorable — the  more  so  that  there  was  no 
occasion  for  any  such  misunderstanding.  The  mal-identiflcatiou  of  montanuSf  Nutt., 
has  had  much  to  do  with  causing  this.  It  is,  of  course,  permanently  distinct  from 
horealis f  although  hastily  referred  to  this  species  by  Mr.  Allen.  In  bringing  **oxyptenis  " 
and  ^^fuUginosus"  into  this  connection,  I  follow  Mr.  Rid^way,  who  is  unquestionably 
correct  in  this  determination.  Even  the  varietal  distinction  he  attempts  to  maintain 
in  his  last  work  is  untenable,  as  he  informs  me  he  is  now  satisfied  himself. 

This  large  Hawk  is  very  abundant  in  Northern  Dakota,  where  it 
came  nnder  my  almost  daily  observation  during  the  summer  of  1873. 
Excepting  an  occasional  Bough-leg  or  Red-tail,  it  was  the  only  buteo- 
nine  species  observed,  and  the  only  Hawks  more  common  were  the 
ubiquitous  Marsh  Harriers  and  Sparrow  Hawks.  The  species  is  thor- 
oughly distinct  from  its  nearest  ally,  B.  barealis  ;  it  never  gains  the  red 
tail,  so  characteristic  of  the  latter,  and  differs  in  many  other  points  of 
coloration  in  its  several  stages  of  plumage,  as  noted  beyond.  Although 
its  linear  dimensions  intergrade  with  those  of  the  Bed-tail,  it  is  not  so 
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heavy  nor  so  large  a  bird,  and  its  shape  differs  in  some  points.  A  very 
tangible  and  convenient  distinction,  to  which  my  attention  was  first 
called  by  Mr.  Eidgway,  and  which  I  have  verified  in  numerous  in- 
stances, is  found  in  the  emargiuation  of  the  primaries.  As  stated  in 
my  late  work  (Key  N.  A.  Birds,  p.  217),  Swainson's  Buzzard  has  only 
three  emargiuate  primaries,  while  the  Red-tail  has /owr;  the  fourth  quill 
of  the  former,  like  the  fifth  of  the  latter,  is  variously  sinuate-tapering, 
but  never  shows  the  decided  nick  or  emargination  of  the  inner  web. 

The  following  measurements,  taken  in  the  flesh,  illustrate  the  sexual 
difference  and  other  variations  in  size :  Largest  adult  9 ,  22  inches  long, 
54  in  extent,  the  wing  16 ;  other  females,  respectively,  21.50  bv  51.76  bv 
16.25;  21.00  by  53.00  by  15.75;  20.50by  51.00  by  15.25;  19.00  by  49.00  by 
13.50— but  this  last  one  was  an  ungrown  young.  Adult  S  's,  19.00  to 
20.00  long  by  about  49.00  in  spread  of  wing,  the  latter  15.00  or  a  little 
more.  In  both  sexes,  and  at  all  ages,  the  eye  is  brown,  but  of  varying 
shade — I  have  seen  no  approach  to  a  yellow  iris.  In  the  old  birds  the 
feet,  together  with  the  cere,  gape,  and  base  of  under  mandible,  are  rich 
chrome-yellow ;  the  rest  of  the  bill,  and  the  claws,  being  bluivshblack. 
In  tJie  young-of-the-year  these  yellow  parts  much  duller — grayish -yellow, 
or  yellowish  clay-color.  Many  old  birds  have  the  integument  of  the 
lower  belly  largely  bare,  yellowish  in  color,  hardened  and  thickened 
with  warty  excrescences;  this  disease  seems  the  rule  rather  than  the 
exception.  Unfledged  nestlings  are  covered  with  white  flufty  down; 
the  first  feathers  to  appear  on  the  under  parts  show  the  characteristic 
color  and  markings  of  the  formerly  supposed  species,  '*  hairdiV^  (The 
various  plumages  are  given  beyond.)  A  moult  occurs  in  August  and 
September :  it  is  protracted,  the  feathers  being  very  gradually  renewed, 
almost  one  oy  one ;  the  fresh  heavily-colored  feathers  contrasting  strongly 
with  the  ragged  and  faded  ones  worn  during  the  summer.  The  young 
have  no  moult  at  this  season,  carrying  the  plumage  in  which  they  leave 
the  nest  into  the  winter.  I  have  no  observations  upon  a  spring  moult, 
which  probably  occurs  to  both  old  and  young.  I  took  no  specimens  in 
the  melanistic  state  of  plumage  in  which  the  bird  has  been  described  as 
another  supposed  species  (B.  insignattts) ;  and  only  saw  one  in  which  the 
entire  under  parts  looked  as  dark,  when  the  bird  was  sailing  over  me, 
as  the  pectoral  band  of  the  adult  female  is.  This  dark  plumage  is  an 
individual  peculiarity,  not  a  normal  stage  of  regular  occurrence. 

Swainson's  Buzzard  may  be  seen  anywhere  in  the  region  mentioned — 
even  far  out  on  the  prairie,  miles  away  from  timber,  circling  overhead, 
or  perched  on  the  bare  ground.  In  alighting,  it  generally  takes  advan- 
tage of  some  little  knoll  commanding  a  view  around,  though  it  often 
has  no  more  prominent  place  than  the  heap  of  dirt  from  a  badger's  hole, 
from  which  to  cast  about  for  some  imprudent  gopher*  espied  too  far 
from  home,  or  still  more  ignoble  game.  But  the  bird  prefers  timber, 
and,  especially  as  its  nesting  is  confined  to  trees,  it  is  most  frequently 
observed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  few  wooded  streams  that  diversify  the 
boundless  prairie.  In  Northern  Dakota  such  streams  cut  their  tortuous 
way  pretty  deeply  into  the  ground ;  and  the  sharp  edges  of  the  banks, 
lising  steep  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  stretching  away  on  a  contin- 
uous level,  are  favorite  resting-spots,  where  sometimes  a  line  of  several 
birds  may  be  observed  strung  along  a  distance  of  a  few  yards.  The 
Souris  or  Mouse  Elver,  a  stream  of  this  description,  is  a  favorite  resort, 

*"Oopher":  Frontier  vernacular  name  for  all  the  ffronnd-sqoirrels  (Spermophili) 
indiscriminately.  S.  ttidecem-'Ctneatus  is  the  commonest  kind  here.  The  poached  rats 
are  known  as  *' pocket-gophers." 
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Tvhere  I  found  the  birds  more  nnmerons  than  elsewhere.  Much  of  the 
river-bottom  is  well  wooded  with  elm,  oak,  and  other  large  trees ;  and 
the  number  of  nests  found  in  this  timber — sometimes  several  in  sight  of 
each  other — wtmld  be  considered  suri>rising  by  one  not  recollecting  that 
conveniences  for  breeding  are  in  this  country  practically  limited  to  such 
narrow  tracts. 

The  nests  are  built  at  varying  heights,  from  the  intricacies  of  heavy 
shrtibbery,  where  a  man  may  reach  them  from  the  ground,  to  the  tops  of 
the  tallest  trees.  They  are  generally,  however,  placed  thirty  or  forty 
feet  high,  in  some  stout  crotch  or  on  a  horizontal  fork.  They  are  bulky 
and  ragged-looking  structures,  from  the  size  of  sticks  used  for  the  base 
and  outside :  the  interior  is  composed  of  smaller  twigs  more  compactly 
arranged.  The  shape  varies  with  the  requirements  of  the  location, 
being  more  or  less  conical  in  an  upright  crotch,  flatter  on  a  fork.  The 
interior  hollowing  is  slight.  An  average  external  diameter  may  be 
given  as  two  feet,  and  depth  half  as  much.  I  was  too  late  for  eggs  in 
the  locality  above  mentioned ;  the  only  nest  I  found  with  anything  in  it 
contained  two  half- fledged  young.  This  was  on  the  15th  of  August — so 
late  as  to  induce  the  belief  that  perhaps  two  broods  may  be  reared  in  a 
season,  especially  as  before  this  date  I  had  observed  many  full-grown 
yearlings  on  wing.  This  nest  was  built  about  forty  feet  high,  in  an  oak 
tree,  was  very  untidy,  matted  with  excrement  and  the  scurfy  exfoliation 
from  the  growing  feathers  of  the  youngsters,  and  encumbered  with  por- 
tions of  several  gophers.  The  nestlings  were  too  young  to  make  any 
resistance  beyond  a  menacing  hiss  and  a  very  mixed  flapping  when 
they  were  unceremoniously  pitched  out.  The  mother  was  shot  near  the 
nest  with  a  pistol-ball,  but  her  partner  kept  prudently  out  of  the  way. 
The  young  had  been  well  cared  for :  their  crops  were  full  of  gopher- 
meat  at  the  time,  and  they  were  very  rat. 

In  July  I  had  a  live  young  one  in  captivity,  at  about  the  age  of 
these  two;  and,  early  in  August,  possessed  a  completely-feathered 
and  full-grown  bird  of  the  year,  probably  hatched  in  May.  This 
shows  that  either  two  broods  are  reared,  or  that  the  laying  season 
runs  through  most  of  the  summer.  This  grown  young  one  made 
rather  an  acceptable  prisoner  for  some  days,  as  he  was  trim  and 
shapely,  with  a  flne  eyo  and  general  military  bearing,  as  well  as  an  ex- 
cellent appetite.  But  then  he  was  bad-tempered,  took  the  most  civil 
advances  unkindly,  and  would  not  even  fraternize  with  a  pair  of 
very  well-disposed  and  sensible  Owls  that  were  picketed  with  him.  At 
last,  when  he  so  totally  failed  to  appreciate  his  position  as  to  use  his 
claws  with  painful  efl'ect,  he  was  summarily  executed.  Both  this  and 
the  younger  one  before  him  had  a  peculiarly  plaintive  whistle  to  signify 
hunger  or  a  sense  of  loneliness,  a  note  that  was  almost  musical  in  in- 
tonation. This  was  the  only  cry  I  heard  from  them ;  the  old  birds  have 
a  harsh,  loud  scream^  much  alike  in  all  our  large  Hawks. 

The  quarry  of  Swamson's  Buzzard  is  of  a  very  humble  nature.  I  never 
saw  one  swoop  upon  wild-fowl  or  Grouse,  and,  though  they  strike  rabbits, 
like  the  Eed-tails,  their  prey  is  ordinarily  nothing  larger  than  gophers. 
Though  really  strong  and  sufficiently  fierce  birds,  they  lack  the  "snap'' 
of  the  Falcons  and  Asturs;  and  I  scarcely  think  they  are  smart  enough 
to  catch  birds  veiy  otteu.  I  saw  one  make  the  attempt  on  a  Lark 
Bunting.  The  Hawk  poised  in  the  air,  at  a  height  of  about  twenty 
yards,  for  fully  a  minute,  fell  heavily,  with  an  awkward  thrust  of 
the  talons — and  missed.  The  little  bird  slipped  off,  badly  scared  no 
doubt,  but  unhurt,  while  the  enemy  flapped  away  sulkily,  very  likely  to 
prowl  around  a  gopher-hole  for  his  dinner,  or  take  pot-luck  at  grass- 
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boppers.  They  procure  gophers,  mice,  and  other  small  qnadrupeds,  both 
by  waiting  patiently  at  the  mouth  of  the  holes,  ready  to  claw  out  the 
unlucky  animals  the  moment  they  show  their  noses,  and  by  sailing  low 
over  the  ground  to  pick  up  such  as  they  may  find  away  from  home. 
But  I  question  whether,  after  all,  insects  do  not  furnish  their  principal 
subsistence.  Those  that  I  shot  after  midsummer  all  had  their  craws 
stuffed  with  grasshoppers.  These  insects,  which  appear  sometimes  in 
almost  inconceivable  numbers,  seem  to  be  the  natural  source  of  supply 
for  a  variety  of  animals.  Wolves,  foxes,  badgers,  and  even  rodents, 
like  gophers,  supposed  vegetarians,  come  down  to  them.  Sand-hill 
Cranes  stalk  over  the  plains  to  spear  them  by  thousands.  Wild  fowl 
waddle  out  of  the  reedy  pools  to  scoop  them  up.  We  may  kill  scores 
of  Sharp-tailed  Grouse,  in  September,  to  find  in  every  one  of  them  a 
mass  of  grasshoppers,  only  leavened  with  a  few  grubs,  beetles,  leaves, 
berries,  and  succulent  tops  of  plants.  It  is  amusing  to  see  a  Hawk 
catching  grasshoppers,  skipping  about  in  an  awkward  way,  and  looking 
as  if  he  were  rather  ashamed  of  being  seen  in  such  a  peribrmance. 
Food  being  abundant  and  easily  procured,  the  birds  become  extremely 
fat  early  in  the  autumn,  and  lazy  withal.  Unaccustomed  to  the  pres- 
ence of  man  in  these  regions,  they  may  be  approached  with  little  diffi- 
culty as  they  perch  on  the  trees  5  and  they  often  fly  unwillingly  within 
short  range.  When  brought  down  winged,  they  show  no  lack  of  spirit, 
and  must  be  prudently  dealt  with,  as  their  talons  are  very  effective  weap- 
ons of  defense. 

Changes  of  plnmage  with  age  affect  more  i>articularly  the  ander  parts,  the  back, 
wiDgs,  and  tail  beinfr  more  nearly  alike  at  all  times. 

Young-of-ike-year  (both  sexes).  Entire  upper  parts  dark  brown,  everywhere  varied 
with  tawny  ed^ngs  of  the  individual  feathers.  The  younger  the  bird,  the  more  marked 
is  the  variegation ;  it  corresponds  in  tints  closely  with  the  color  of  the  under  parts, 
being  palest  in  very  yonng  examples.  Under  parts,  inciading  lining  of  wings,  nearly 
onirorm  fawn-color  (pale,  dull  yellowish-brown),  thickly  and  sharply  marked  with 
blackish-brown.  These  large  dark  spots,  for  the  most  part  circular  or  gnttiform,  crowd 
across  the  forebreast,  scatter  on  the  middle  belly,  enlarge  to  cross-bars  on  the  flanks, 
become  broad  arrow-heads  on  the  lower  belly  and  tibis,  and  are  wanting  on  the  throat, 
which  is  only  marked  with  a  sharp,  narrow,  blackish  penciling  along  the  metlian  line. 
Qnills  brownish-black,  the  outer  webs  with  an  ashy  shade,  the  inner  webs  toward  the 
base  grayish,  paler,  and  marbled  with  white,  and  also  snowing  obscare  dark  cross- 
bars ;  their  shafts  black  on  top,  nearly  white  underneath.  Tail-feathers  like  the  quills, 
but  more  decidedly  shaded  with  ashy  or  slate-gray,  and  tipped  with  whitish ;  their 
numerous  dark  cross-bars  show  more  plainly  than  those  of  the  quills,  but  are  not  so 
evident  as  they  are  in  the  old  birds. 

Adults  (either  sex).  Upper  parts  dark  brown,  very  variable  in  shade  according  to 
season  or  wear  of  the  feathers,  varied  with  paler  brown,  or  even  reddish-brown  edg- 
ings of  the  feathers,  but  without  the  dear  mwn-color  of  the  young ;  the  feathers  of 
the  crown  showing  whitish  when  disturbed,  and  usually  sharp,  dark  shaft-lines ;  the 
upper  tail-coverts  chestnut  and  white,  with  blackish  bars.  Quills  and  tail-feathers  as 
beiore,  but  the  inner  webs  of  the  former  showing  more  decided  dark  cross-bars  upon  a 
lighter  marbled-whitish  ground,  and  the  latter  having  broader  and  sharper,  dark  wavy 
bars.  These  large  quills,  and  particularly  those  of  the  tail,  vary  much  in  shade  ac- 
cording to  wear,  the  new  feathers  being  strongly  slate-colored,  the  old  ones  plain  dark 
brown.  The  tail,  however,  never  shows  any  trace  of  the  rich  chestnut  that  obtains  in 
the  adult  B,  horealis,  Male :  Under  parts  showing  a  broad  pectoral  area  of  briffht 
chestnut,  usually  with  a  glaucous  cast,  and  displaying  sharp,  black  shaft-lines ;  Qiis 
area  contrasting  sharply  with  the  pure  white  throat.  Other  under  parts  white,  more 
or  less  tinged  and  varied,  in  different  specimens,  with  light  chestnut.  In  some  males, 
this  chestnut  is  diminished  to  traces,  chiefly  in  flank-bars  and  arrow-heads,  and  the 
white  throat  is  immaculate ;  in  others,  the  throat  shows  blackish  penciling,  and  the 
rest  of  the  under  parts  are  so  much  marked  with  chestnut,  chiefly  in  cross-bars,  that 
this  color  predominates  over  the  white,  and  appears  in  direct  continuation  of  the  pec- 
toral area  itself.  Some  feathers  of  this  area  are  commonly  dark  brown.  Female :  Much 
darker  underneath  than  the  male ;  throat  pure  white,  but  other  under  parts  probably 
never  whitening  decidedly.  Pectoral  area  from  rich,  dark  chestnut  or  mahogany-color, 
mixed  with  stiU  darker  feathers,  to  brownish-black ;  and  other  under  parts  heavily 
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marked  with  chestnut,  chiefly  in  cross-bars  alternating  with  whitish,  bat  on  the^anks, 
and  sometimes  across  the  belly,  these  markings  quite  blackish.  The  general  tone  of 
the  under  parts  may  be  quite  as  dark  as  the  pectoral  area  of  the  male,  but  it  lacks 
uniformity,  and  the  increased  depth  of  color  of  the  pectoral  area  in  this  sex  suffices  to 
preserve  the  strong  contrast  already  mentioned.    (About  forty  specimens  examined.) 

BUTEO  PENKSYLVANICUS,  (Wils.)  Bp. 
Broad-wtnged  Bazsard. 

Faloo  petinsylvanic-us,  Wils.,  Am.  Om.  vi,  1812,  92,  pi.  54,  f.  I.-Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  29; 
Isis,  1832,  1137.— NuTT.,  Man.  i,  1832, 105.— AuD.,  Om.  Biog.  i,  1832,  461 ;  v, 
1839,  377 ;  pi.  91.— DeKay,  N.  Y.  Zool.  1844, 11,  pi.  5, 1 11. 

Buteo  pennsylvani(m8y  Bp.,  Osserv.  Cuv.  R.  A.  55 ;  List,  1838,  3.— AuD.,  Syn.  1839,  6 ;  B. 
Am.  i,  1840,  43,  pi.  10.— Cab.,  J.  f  0.ii,p.lxxxii(Cuba).— CAS8.,m.  1854, 100.— 
Strickl.,  Om.  Syn.  1855,  32.— Putn.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  i,  1856,  203.— Brew.,  N.  A. 
Ool.  1857,  31.— SCL.,  P.  Z.  8. 1857,  211  (Orizaba) ;  261  (Upper  Amazon) ;  1658, 
451  (Ecuador)  — Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  29.— Hoy,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  (Wisconsin).— 
Wheat.,  Ohio  Agric.  Rep.  1860,  No.  11.— Coues  &  Prent.,  Smiths.  Rep.  1861, 
402.— BoARDM.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  ix,  1862, 122.— Verr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iii,  18^2, 142.— 
Allen,  ibid,  iv,  1864,  51.— McIlwr.,  ibid,  v,  1866,  81.— Coues,  ibid,  v,  1868, 
257.— Dress.,  Ibis,  1865, 325  (Texas).— Gundl.,  Rep.  1865, 223  (Cuba).— Lawr., 
Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  vii,  1861,  288  (Panama)  ;  viii,  1866,  280 ;  ix,  1868, 133  (Costa 
Rica).— TURNB.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  7.— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871, 330.— Mayn., 
Pr.  Bost.  Soc  1872.— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873.— Coues,  Key,  1872,  217.— Ridgw., 
Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xvi,  1873,  65.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874,  2.=>9. 

Faloo  latissimuSf  Wils.,  Am.  Om.  vi,  1812,  92,  pL  54,  f  1  (later  copies). 

Aatur  (f)  laU89imu8f  Jard.,  ed.  Wils.  ii,  294. 

Buteo  latissimtLSy  Lemb.,  Ay.  Cubes,  1850, 19. 

Sparvius  platypterus,  Vieill-,  Enc.  Meth.  iii,  1823, 1273. 

Faloo  wilsoni,  Bp.,  Journ.  Phila.  Acad,  iii,  1824,  348. 

Buteo  wilsonif  Bp.,  Consp.  Av.  i,  1850, 19. 

Pcddlopiemis  wiUoni^  Kaup,  Monog.  Falc,  Cont.  Om.  1850,  75. 

jSa^.- Temperate  Eastern  North  America.  South  to  Costa  Rica,  Panama,  and  Ecua- 
dor.   Cuba. 

This  species  was  Dot  noticed  by  either  of  the  Expeditions,  and  the 
only  indication  I  have  found  of  its  presence  anywhere  in  the  Missonri 
region  is  Prof.  Snow's  record  of  its  occurrence  in  Kansas,  where  it  is 
said  to  be  not  common.  Its  longitudinal  dispersion  is  thus  quite  re- 
stricted, contrary  to  the  rule  among  our  birds  of  this  family,  most  of 
which  range  across  the  continent.  The  Broad-winged  Hawk  is  appar- 
ently more  numerous  along  the  Atlantic  coast  than  elsewhere,  especially 
in  New  England,  where  all  the  local  writers  speak  of  it,  some  giving  it 
as  the  most  abundant  summer  Hawk  in  certain  localities,  as  about 
XJmbagog  Lakes.  It  is  known  to  breed  in  various  parts  of  New  En- 
gland ;  further  south  it  is  chiefly  observed  in  the  fall  and  winter,  the 
only  seasons  when  I  saw  it  about  Washington,  D.  0.  I  did  not  meet 
with  it  in  either  of  the  Carolinas,  but  it  is  given  as  common  in  Florida, 
known  to  reach  southward  as  far  at  least  as  Ecuador,  as  by  the  above 
quotations,  and  to  reside  in  Cuba. 

The  nest  of  this  species  has  but  seldom  fallen  under  the  notice  of 
naturalists.  Dr.  Brewer  describes  the  one  that  Audubon  saw,  and 
another  taken  by  Prof.  Adams,  now  in  the  museum  of  Middlebury  Col- 
lege, Vermont.  Mr.  Samuels  states  that  a  nest  he  visited  the  20th  of 
May,  1864,  in  West  Roxbury,  Massachusetts,  was  built  in  the  fork  of  a 
tall  pine-tree,  near  the  top,  and  composed  of  coarse  sticks  and  twigs, 
lined  with  red  cedar-bark,  leaves,  and  feathers.  It  contained  four  eggs, 
measuring  from  2.00  to  2.15  lorfg,  by  1.70  to  1.72  broad ;  "  dirty  yellowish- 
white,  covered  more  or  less  thickly  in  the  different  specimens  with  spots 
and  blotches  of  reddish-brown."  Other  specimens  had  fainter  mark* 
ings,  while  in  others  again  the  spots  were  finer  and  darker. 
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AECHIBUTEO  LAGOPUS  var.  SANCTI-JOHANNIS,  (Gm.)  Ridgw. 

Amertean  Rough-legged  Hawk. 

a.  lagopus. 

Faleo  oonmvnis  var.,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  270.— Lath.,  Ind.  On.  i,  1790,  30  (based  on 
Accfalco  leucocephaluSf  Bri88.,  Otd.  i,  325;  Vultur  subhuieua,  Frisch,  pi.  75). 

Falco  lagopus,  BrOnn..  Orn.  Bor.  1764, 4.--GM.,  Sv8t.  Nat.  i,  1788, 260.— Lath.,  Ind.  Orn. 
i,  1790, 19.— Daud.,  Tr.  Oni.  ii,  1800, 107.— Shaw,  G.  Z.  vii,  1H09, 145.— Temm., 
Man.  1815,  22.— Naum.,  V.  D.  i,  1822,  359.-Mbyer.,  Tasch.  37,  pi.  34;  and  of 
roost  early  anthors. 

Accipiter  lagopus,  Paix.,  Zooff.  R.  A.  i,  1811,  360,  pi.  10. 

B%teo  lagopus,  Leach,  Cat.  1816,  10.— Stkph.,  G.  Z.  xiii,  pt.  ii,  47.— Roux,  Orn.  Prov.  i, 
41,  pi.  25.— Flem.,  Br.  Am.  54.— Jen.,  Man.  87.— Macgil.,  Hist.  Br.  B.  iii,  193 ; 
Rap.  R  Gr.  B.  p.  — .— Eyt.,  Cat  Br.  B.  4.— Keys.  &  Blas.,  Wirb.  Eur.  1840, 
30.— Schl.,  Rev.  Crit.  1844,  9.— Cuv.,  R.  A.  i,  2d  ed.  336.— Sblby,  111.  Br.  Orn. 
i,  58.— Gould,  B.  E.  pi.  15.— Sw.,  Classif.  B.  ii,  1837, 211.— Vieill.,  Fn.  Fran9, 
21,  pi.  9,  f.  2 ;  Mem.  Acad.  Turin,  xxiii,  232.— Jard.,  Nat.  Lib.  Br.  B.  i,  197.— 
Degl.,  Orn.  Eur.  i,  55.— Thomps.,  B.  Irel.  i,  76.— Selys-L.,  Fn.  Belg.  54.— Kaup, 
Monog.  Falo.  Cont.  Orn.  1850,  75. 

Triorchis  lagopus,  Kaup,  8k.  Ent.  Eur.  Thierw.  1829,  84. 

ArcUbuteo  te^ojjw*,  Gray,  List  Gen.  of  B.  3:  Gen.  of  B.  i,  12;  List  B.  Br.  Mus.  38;  List 
Brit.  B.  8.— Kaup,  Classif.  Saug  u.  Yog.  123.— Strickl.,  Om.  Syn.  1855, 38.— Bp., 
Consp.  i,  1850,  17. 

ArtMbuteo  lagopus  var.  lagopua^  RiDGW.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soo.  xvi,  1873,  72. 

Butaetes  lagopus,  Bp.,  List,  1838,  3. 

Falco  aclavomcus,  Lath.,  I.  O.  i,  1790, 26.— Daud.,  Tr.  ii,  1800, 166.— Shaw,  G.  Z.  vii,  171. 

Falco  pennatus  var.,  Lath.,  Syn.  Suppl.  ii,  24  (iS^iofctend).— Cuv.,  R.  A.  i,  1817,  323. 

Falco  plumipes,  Daud.,  Tr.  Om.  ii,  163. 

Butaetes  huteo,  Less.,  Tr.  Om.  1831,  83. 

Butaeiee  lessoni,  A.  Smfth  (Gray). 

Arohibuieo  planicepe  et  altioepa,  Brehm,  Y.  D.  i,  46,  41. 

b.  saruiti-johcmnis. 

FaXoo  eancii-johannis,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  273.— Lath.,  Ind.  Om.  i,  1790,  34.— Daud., 
Tr.  ii,  1800, 105.— Shaw,  G.  Z.  vii,  1809, 150.  (Among  older  quotations,  com- 
pare Rough-legged  and  Chocolate-colored  Falcons  of  Pennaio',  Arct.  Zool.  pp. 
200,  201 ;  also,  Placenta  Falcon  of  Latham,  Syn.  i,  76 ;  Suppl.  19).— Bp.,  Syn. 
1828,  32.— NuTT.,  Man.  i,  1832,  98.— Linsl.,  Am.  Joum.  Sci.  xl*7, 1843.   " 

ButaSies  sancti-johanniSf  Bp.,  Comp.  List,  1838,  3. 

ArchUmteo  sancti-johannis.  Gray,  Gen.  of  B. ;  Hand-list,  i,  1869, 10,  No.  82.— Bp.,  Consp. 
i,  1850,  18  (excl.  ayn.  ferrugineus,  Licht.  et  regaliSy  Gray). — Kaup,  Monog.  Falo, 
Cont.  Orn.  1850,  75.— Cass.,  IU.  1854, 103.— Brew.,  N.  Am.  Ool.  1857,  34.— Bd., 
B.  N.  A.  1858,  33.— Blak.,  Ibis,  iii,  1861,  318.— Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1861, 
217.— Wheat.,  Ohio  Agric.  Rep.  1861,  No.  13.— Boardm.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  ix,  1862, 
123.— Verr.,  Pr.  Ea».  Inst,  iii,  1862,  143.— Allen,  ibid,  iv,  1864,  51.— McIlwr., 
iMd.  V,  1866,  81.— Coues,  ibid,  v,  1868,  258.— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866, 
280.— TuRNB.,  B.  E.  Pa  1869, 7.— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  485. 

Buteo  sancti'johannis,  Schl.  M.  P.-B.  1862,  Buteones,  p.  2  (excl.  %yu.  ferrugint^us,  Licht.). 

Archibuies  lagopus  var.  sanciyjohannis^  Ridgw.,  Pr.  Pbila.  Acad.  1870. 142 ;  Pr.  Bost.  Soc. 
1873,  72.— Allen,  BuU.  M.  C.  Z.  iu,  1872,  181.MX)UES,  Key,  1872,  218.— B.  B. 
&  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874,  304. 

FaXoo  spadiceusy  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat  i,  1788,  273.— Lath.,  Ind.  Om.  i,  1790,  27.  (of  Pen- 
nant, but  not  Chocolate  Falcon  of  Forster).— Daud.,  Tr.  ii,  1800, 109. 

Buteo  spadiceusy  Vieill.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  i.  1807,  34. 

Falco  nov(B-terr(By  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  274. 

Falco  nigery  Wjls.,  Am.  Om.  vi,  1812,  82,  ]^1.  53,  f.  1,  2. 

Buteo  niger,  Steph.,  Shaw's  G.  Z.  xiii,  pt.  ii,  47.— ViG.,  Zool.  Joum.  i,  340.— James.,  ed. 
Wils.  i,  79,  80.— Cuv.,  R.  A.  2d  ed.  i,  336. 

Faloo  lagopus,  Wils.,  Am.  Orn.  iv,  59 ;  v,  216 ;  pi.  33,  f.  1.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  32 ;  Isis,  1832, 
1138.— NuTT.,  Man.  i,  1832,  97.— AUD.,  Ora.  Biog.  ii,  377 ;  v,  217 ;  pis.  166,  422. 

Buteo  lagopus,  Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  52,  pi.  28.— Aud.,  Syn.  1839,  8;  B.  Am.  i, 
1840,  46,  pi.  11.— GiK.,  B.  L.  1. 1844,  6. 

Archibuieo  lagopus,  Cass.,  Dl.  1&54,  104.— Brew.,  N.  Am.  061.  1857,  36.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A. 
1858,  32  (excl.  syn.).— Kenn.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  1859,  pt.  iv,  19.— Coop.  &  Suck., 
N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860, 148.— Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acail.  1866, 48.— Dall  &  Bann., 
Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  272.-COOP.,  R  Cal.  i,  1870, 483.— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873; 
and  of  late  American  writers  generally. 
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Buien  ater,  Vieiix.,  Nouv.  Diet.  d'Hist.  Nat.  iv,  1816,  482;  Enc.  Meth.  iii,  1227. 

(?)  Buteo  *•  harlanif  Aud."  (error),  of  the  following  New  England  writers :  Emmons,  Cat. 

B.  Mass.  1835,  p.  1 ;  Peabody,  Rep.  Orn.  Mass.  1839,  296 ;  Putnam,  Pr.  Ess. 

Inst,  i,  1856,  225.    See  CouES,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1868,  258. 

Hob, — Typical  lagopuSj  European.  Yar.  aancti^ohannis  in  North  America  at  large; 
rather  northerly.  The  melanotic  condition  chiefly  observed  in  the  Middle  Atlantio 
States,  New  England,  and  northward.  . 

List  of  spedmene. 


19123 

261 

Fort  Laramie  .. 

.... 

Feb.  2,  1860 

F.V.Hayden. 

20.00 

54.00    17.75 

The  question,  long  agitated,  of  the  relationship  of  our  **  Black  "  and  "  Rough-legged  " 
Hawks  may  be  considered  settled  in  favor  of  tneir  specific  identity,  the  Black  Hawk 
being  simply  the  melanotic  condition  of  the  Rough-legged.    There  is  nothing  either 

Seculiar  or  remarkable  in  this,  melanism  being  an  affection  common  to  many  or  most 
[awks,  independent  of  age,  sex,  season,  or  locality,  and  analogous  to  the  rusty-red  plum- 
l^ges  of  Owls.  It  is  curious,  if  not  instructive,  to  note,  in  the  history  of  the  contro- 
versy, how  some  authors  have  tried  to  make  out  two  species  upon  wholly  imaginary 
differences  in  geographical  distribution  and  migration,  nay,  also,  in  habits,  such  aa 
nidification,  and  even  in  the  eggs ;  while  other  authors,  admitting  the  identity  of  the 
two,  have  made  each  to  be  the  old,  and  then  the  young  of  the  other.  The  record  is  thus 
highly  suspicions,  upon  d  priori  considerations ;  and  it  has  been  proven  groundless. 
Specimens  show  every  degree  of  melanism,  from  the  first  departure  from  normal  lagopui 
to  the  complete  black  dress ;  and  this  is  independent  of  age,  sex,  or  season. 

The  only  qualification  of  these  remarks  that  seems  to  be  required  is  respecting  the 
areas  of  distribution  of  the  melanotic  form.  As  is  well  known,  the  normal  lagopuM 
ranges  across  the  country ;  but,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  black  plumage  has  not  beea 
observed  in  any  individuals  from  the  far  west.  Dr.  Cooper,  indeed,  j^ves  "  BanoU' 
johanniSf"  but  with  the  remark  that  he  never  saw  it  in  California.  This  is  the  morG 
remarkable  since  in  the  West  alone  occur  the  dark  {^^calurue^^)  forms  of  horealis,  while 
the  melanotic  state  of  swainaoni  {"  ineignatua  ")  haa  there  its  chief  development. 

As  above  noted,  the  Black  Rough-legged  Hawk  is  chiefly  found  in  the  Middle  At- 
lantic and  New  England  States,  and  northward.  According  to  my  information,  the 
melanism  has  not  been  observed  to  occur  in  the  European  lafjopus.  This  brings  us  to 
consideration  of  the  relationships  of  the  American  and  European  Archibuteo,  The  ma- 
jority of  writers  have  considered  them  identical ;  and  it  is  certain  that  normal  la§opua 
of  this  country  cannot  be  specifically  distinguished  from  the  European  bird.  There 
appear  to  be,  however,  slight  discrepancies  of  the  grade  of  those  observed  in  the  Hawk 
Owls,  the  Marsh  Hawks,  and  many  other  species  common  to  both  hemispheres,  war- 
ranting the  recognition  of  geographical  races.  This  is  the  view  first  taken,  I  believe, 
by  Mr.  Ridgway,  with  whom  I  agree  to  separate  the  American  bird,  in  all  its  variety, 
from  the  normal  lagopus  plumage  to  the  perfect  melanism,  from  the  European,  as  a 
geographical  race,  under  the  name  above  adopted.  In  the  foregoing  synonymy,  it  will 
be  observed,  I  unite  the  **  eancti-johannia "  with  the  vaiious  quotations  of  AmerUxm 
lagopus  alone.  G.  R.  Gray  has  already  done  substantially  the  same,  but  he  makes  spe- 
cific distinction.  Bonaparte,  in  1850  (Conapectus)^  also  separated  our  bird  under  name 
of  sancti-johanniSy  but  he  wrongly  adduced  the  synonyms  of  A,  ferrugineua,  which  is 
apparently  a  distinct  species. 

Since  Aadubon  remarked,  in  1834,  that  be  had  never  seen  this  species 
west  of  the  Alleghanies,  its  snccessive  and  repeated  occurrences  have 
entirely  negatived  such  implied  restriction  of  its  range.  It  is  found 
throughout  the  West — in  the  United  States  chiefly  in  winter,  in  the  fur 
countries  only  in  summer.  Sir  John  Richardson  remarks  that  it  arrives 
in  April  or  May,  and  departs  in  October.  Its  migrations  appe^  to  be 
quite  regular  and  extensive — more  so,  perhaps,  than  is  generally  sup- 
posed— though  probably  it  does  not  differ  from  most  Hawks  in  this 
respect.  Birds  of  this  family  must  follow  their  prey,  wherever  this 
leads  them,  and  only  a  few  of  the  more  powerful  species,  able  to  prey 
upon  hares  and  Ptarmigan,  pass  the  winter  in  our  highest  latitudes 
The  Rough-legged  is  a  rather  northerly  species,  rarely,  if  ever,  breeding 
within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  and  becoming  rarer  toward  its 
southern  terminus.  On  the  Atlantic  coast  I  have  no  authentic  evidence 
of  its  appearance  south  of  the  United  States,  the  maritime  portions  of 
which  may  be  regarded  as  its  winter  headquarters.    It  is  represented 
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as  being  particularly  namerons  in  the  low  land  along  the  Delaware  and 
Schnylkill  Elvers.  It  winters  thence  northward  into  Maine  at  least, 
where  Prof.  Yerrill  and  others  have  found  it  common  at  that  season. 
It  also  endures  the  rigor  of  the  year  in  parts  of  the  Missouri  region, 
though  probably  not  the  northernmost.  Prof.  Snow  marks  it  as  abundant 
in  Kansas  in  winter,  but  at  Fort  Eandall,  in  Southeast  Dakota,  I  never 
saw  it  until  April,  when  a  fine  female  was  secured.  This  was  apparently 
ab  very  old  bird,  in  light-colored  plumage,  with  very  little  rufous,  and  a 
complete  broad  abdominal  zone  of  blackish-brown.  Allen  found  it  win- 
tering in  Wyoming.  I  took  a  single  specimen  at  Fort  Whipple,  in 
Ajrizona,  in  the  winter  of  1865,  and  Dr.  Kennerly  observed  the  species 
at  Zuni,  in  "New  Mexico,  in  N'ovember.  This  brings  its  range  almost  to 
the  Mexican  border.  The  continuous  mountain-chains  probably  account 
for  its  range  in  this  longitude  beyond  that  it  completes  on  the  Atlantic* 
Dr.  Cooper  thinks  it  only  a  winter  visitor  in  California,  where  he  did 
not  observe  it  beyond  Santa  Clara  Valley,  but  surmises  it  may  breed  in 
the  mountains  of  the  State,  as  he  saw  it  on  the  Columbia  in  July. 

Kotwithstanding  their  size  and  apparent  muscularity.  Hawks  of  this 
genus  have  none  of  the  dash  and  spirit  of  the  Falcons,  and  indeed  seem 
inferior  to  the  Buteos  in  this  respect.  Their  quarry,  though  diversified, 
is  always  humble;  they  prey  upon  various  field-mice  and  other  very 
small  quadrupeds*  lizards,  and  frogs,  and  even  insects,  rsurely  attacking 
birds  of  any  kind,  and  tnen  only  the  most  defenceless.  Open  fields, 
esi)ecially  in  the  vicinity  of  water,  are  their  favorite  resorts.  They 
appear  heavy  and  indisposed  to  active  exertion;  flying  slowly  and 
heavily,  and  often  remaining  long  motionless  on  their  perch.  They 
show  some  analogy  to  the  Owls  in  points  of  structure,  as  well  as  in 
their  partially  nocturnal  habits.  This  has  long  been  noticed.  Sir  John 
Bichardson  says :  ^<  In  the  softness  and  fullness  of  its  plumage,  its 
feathered  legs  and  habits,  this  bird  bears  some  resemblance  to  the 
Owls.  It  flies  slowly,  sits  for  a  long  time  on  the  bough  ^f  a  tree,  watch- 
ing for  mice,  frogs,  &c.,  and  is  often  seen  sailing  over  swampy  pieces  of 
ground,  and  hunting  for  its  prey  by  the  subdued  daylight,  which  illum- 
inates even  the  midnight  hours  in  the  high  parallels  of  latitude."  Wil- 
son observes  that  it  habitually  courses  over  the  meadows  long  after  the 
sun  has  set,  and  Audubon  calls  it  the  most  nocturnal  of  our  species. 

The  neat,  which  I  have  never  seen,  is  said  to  be  ordinarily  built  of 
sticks,  &c.,  in  a  high  treej  sometimes,  however,  on  cliffs,  as  noted  by 
Dr.  Brewer.  The  eggs,  three  or  four  in  number,  and  measuring  about  2^ 
by  If  inches,  run  tibrough  the  usual  variations,  from  dull  whitish, 
scarcely  or  not  at  all  marked,  to  drab  or  creamy,  largely  blotched 
with  different  shades  of  brown,  sometimes  mixed  with  purplish- slate 
markings. 

ARCHIBUTEO  FBREUGINBUS,  (Licht.)  Gray. 
Ferrngineons  Buzzard,  or  Oaltfornta  Squirrel  Hawk« 

Buteo  ferrugineuSf  Light.,  Tt.  Berlin  Acad.  1838,  428. 

Lfi^ojms  ferrugineuSf  Fraser,  P.  Z.  S.  1844,  36. 

Archibuteo  ferrugineuSy  Gray,  G^d.  of  B.  pi.  6  (name  A.  regalis  on  plate) ;  Hand-list,  i, 
1869, 10,  No.  83.— Cas&,  IU.  1854, 104, 159,  pi.  26;  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1855,  277.— 
Strickl.,  Om.  Syn.  1855,  40.— Brew.,  N.  A.  061. 1857,  37.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 
34.— Heerm.,  p.  B.  B.  Rep.  x,  1869,  pt.  vi,  32.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash. 
Ter.  1860,  149.— Hayd.,  Rep.  1862,  153.— Blak.,  Ibis,  iil,  1861,  818  (Saskatch- 
ewan).— Dress.,  Ibis,  1865,  325  (Texasi.— CouES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  46 
(Arizona;  also,  anatomical).— Ridgw.,  Pt,  Phila.  Acad.  1870,  142.— Coop.,  B. 
Cal.  i,  1870,  482.— CoUES,  Key,  1872,  218.-B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874,  300. 
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Archibuteo  regaliSf  Gray,  List  B.  Br.  Mus.  39. 
Buieo  calif omicua,  Grayson,  Hutchin's  Cal.  Mag.  Mar.  1857. 
Archibuteo  sancti-johannis  (parUm),  Bp.,  Consp.  Av.  i,  1850, 18. 
Buteo  sancU-johannia  (parHm)^  Schl.,  M.  P.-B.  i,  1862,  Buteonei,  p.  2. 

Hah, — Western  United  States,  chiefly  from  Rocky  Moantains  to  the  Pacific.  Sas- 
katchewan {BJaMston),  Little  Missoon  River  {Hayden),  Platte  River  (  Wood),  Texas 
(Kennerly  and  Dresser), 

Lieutenant  Warren^s  Expedi1ion,^^5Ai,  Little  Missouri  River,  Dakota. 

In  uniting  this  species  with  A.  sancti-johanniSy  Bonaparte  subsequently 
received  the  high  indorsement  of  Prof.  SchiegePs  authority ;  and  I 
understand  that  Mr.  Allen  is  also  disinclined  to  allow  its  validity,  tak- 
ing it  as  a  somewhat  parallel  case  with  that  of  Buteo  ''^eUgans^^  in  the 
increased  amount  of  reddish  colors  displayed.  With  my  present  infor- 
mation, however,  I  must  decide  that  it  is  a  good  species,  aud  to  my 
closet-studies  of  the  bird  I  add  no  little  experience  with  it  in  the  field. 
It  has  afforded  me  perfectly  good  characters,  and  I  have  seen  no  indica- 
tion of  its  grading  into  the  ordinary  form.  In  perfect  plumage,  not  often 
seen,  the  under  parts  are  entirely  pure  white,  excepting  the  rich,  deep 
chestnut  legs,  barred  crosswise  with  black :  the  back  and  wings  are 
largely  ferrugineous.  The  young,  as  usual,  differ  materially ;  the  under 
parts  are  white,  extensively  streamed  and  arrow-headed  with  dark  brown, 
including  the  legs.  The  sexes  are  alike  in  color,  but  the  female  is  larger 
than  the  male,  being  23  to  24  inches  long,  spreading  about  56,  the  wing 
about  17;  tail,  10;  cere,  corners  of  mouth,  and  toes,  yellow;  claws,  black; 
naked  skin  of  the  superciliary  shield,  greenish  and  cnmson;  bill,  bluish- 
black  ;  eye  of  the  old  birds,  pale  yellow  \  of  the  young,  brown.  Numer- 
ous anatomical  features  are  given  in  my  article  of  1866,  above  quoted. 

This  large  and  handsome  Hawk  has  been  long  described  and  nomi- 
nally known,  though  until  recently  very  little  had  been  recorded  of  its 
habits,  and  its  extensive  dispersion  in  the  West  remained  unsuspected. 
Originally  described  from  California  by  Prof.  Lichtenstein,  in  1838,  it 
was  first  brought  to  the  notice  of  American  ornithologists  by  Mr.  E.  M. 
Kern,  in  1846,  while  attached  to  Colonel  Fremont's  Expedition.  His 
specimens  from  Tular6  Valley,  California,  came  under  the  observation 
of  Mr.  Cassin,  who,  in  1854,  gave  us  a  good  plate  and  description,  accom- 
panied by  the  field-notes  of  Dr.  Heermann,  who  met  with  the  bird  in 
California.  Since  then  it  has  been  very  generally  noticed  by  naturalists 
in  California,  where  it  is  the  most  characteristic  and  one  of  the  most 
abundant  species  of  its  family.  I  frequently  observed  it,  and  procured 
several  fine  specimens  at  Fort  Whipple,  in  Arizona,  where  it  is  resident 
and  common.  Dr.  T.  C.  Henry  noticed  it  in  New  Mexico,  at  Fort  Fill- 
more, and  Dr.  Kennerly  even  in  Texas.  It  has  twice  been  observed  in 
the  Missouri  region :  On  the  Platte,  by  Lieutenant  Bryan's  party,  in 
1856,  and  on  the  Little  Missouri  Eiver,  along  the  western  border  of 
Dakota,  adjoining  Montana,  by  Lieutenant  Warren's  Expedition.  These 
latter  quotations  may  represent  its  real  dispersion  in  those  directions, 
^  at  any  rate  they  do  our  knowledge  in  the  matter. 

Although  belonging  to  a  group  technically  said  to  be  "ruling''  Buz- 
zards {^^Archibuteo^)y  it  is  difficult  to  see  where  the  claim  to  roj  al  purple 
lies  in  this  species  and  others  of  the  same  genus,  for  they  certainly 
lack  the  qualities  that  go  to  make  Hawks  famous.  Viewing  their 
splendid  presence,  we  wonder,  as  a  late  writer  says,  "  that  the  object  of 
such  an  admirable  organization  is  nothing  more  important  than  the 
destruction  of  the  smallest  and  most  defenceless  of  quadrupeds  or  of 
reptiles.  Yet  such  is  apparently  the  case.  Many  of  the  birds  of  this 
group,  though  powerful  in  stxiicture,  and  furnished  with  the  usual 
apparatus  of  strong  and  sharp  bill  and  claws,  and  other  accompani- 
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ments  of  predatory  habits,  rarely  attack  any  animal  more  formidable 
than  a  mouse  or  ground  squirrel,  or  in  some  cases  a  frog  or  other  of  the 
weaker  species  of  reptiles."  As  in  some  cases  of  conspicuous  personages, 
become  regal  by  the  accident  of  a  name,  attributes  of  royalty  compare 
unfavorably  with  its  apparatus.  The  contrast  between  the  physique  of 
Eougb -legged  Hawks  and  their  venatorial  exploits,  is  striking,  and 
illustrates  well  the  fact,  that  muscular  effectiveness  is  not  always  co- 
ordinate with  its  mass.  The  force  of  a  little  Falcon's  onslaught  is  some- 
thing more  than  that  of  its  falling  weight;  this  would  tell  to  little  effect, 
compared  with  the  result  of  its  weight  at  high  velocity.  Granting  the 
heavy  Buzzards  commensurate  courage  to  act  with  all  their  force,  they 
cannot,  nevertheless,  acquire  the  requisite  speed,  and  so  fail  of  momen- 
tum, the  product  of  mass  and  motion.  Excepting  during  their  occasional 
aerial  evolutions,  when  they  appear  to  circle  lightly,  they  are  retarded 
by  their  own  weight,  and  are  generally  observed  winnowing  low  over 
the  ground  with  almost  laborious  movement.  They  pick  up  their  prey 
as  they  pass  by,  dipping  obliquely,  and  it  requires  no  great  agility  to 
elude  their  clutch.  Most  small  birds,  it  seems,  evade  capture,  so  that 
the  Hawks  chiefly  confine  themselve  to  less  active  quarry. 

But  we  must  not  hastily  conclude  that  the  Ferrugineous  Buzzard  is 
spiritless  because  its  courage  is  seldom  conspicuous.  I  have  seen  it 
fight  bravely  at  desperate  odds.  Biding  through  an  open  glade,  I  once 
observed  a  Hawk  of  this  species  perched  on  the  top  of  a  dead  tree  that 
stood  alone.  Anxious  as  I  was  to  secure  it,  I  could  only  ride  carelessly 
along,  for  there  was  no  cover,  and  the  bird  had  already  marked  me.  I 
pretended  not  to  notice  it,  gradually  drawing  nearer  without  altering 
my  horse's  pace  or  making  a  movement.  The  ruse  succeeded,  and  1  was 
almost  to  the  tree  before  the  bird  unfolded  his  broftd  wings  and  launched 
into  the  air.  Without  even  drawing  rein  I  threw  up  my  gun,  and  the 
report  echoed  from  the  rocks  beyond.  But  the  Hawk  sailed  on,  and  I 
thought  I  had  missed,  till,  following  him  with  wistful  eyes,  I  saw  his 
course  gradually  lower,  and  at  last  he  fell  heavily  to  the  earth,  several 
hundred  yards  away.  I  hastened  to  the  spot,  flushed  with  gratification, 
but  it  was  a  sad  sight  after  all.  Shot  had  penetrated  the  bird's  lungs, 
and  he  lay  on  his  breast  with  wide-stretched  wings  and  drooping  head, 
breathing  heavily,  while  the  blood  trickled  from  his  beak.  Thinking 
life  almost  extinct,  I  dismounted  and  came  up  to  him,  when  in  an  iustant 
he  roused,  recognized  his  extremity,  and  dared  me  to  touch  him — for 
with  a  convulsive  effort  he  threw  himself  on  his  back,  stretched  out  his 
talons  defiantly,  and  snapped  wrathfully,  while  the  old  fire  flashed  again 
in  his  eyes.  But  the  effort  was  too  much ;  while  striking  wildly,  a  fresh 
stream  of  blood  welled  up  from  his  throat,  he  shivered,  his  eye  grew 
filmy  again,  and  he  lay  deiid  on  the  stained  greensward.  Who  could  but 
admire  the  pride  that  disdained  to  yield,  even  at  the  point  of  death  f 

This  method  of  approaching  Hawks  is  frequently  successful,  and  not 
seldom  the  only  one  that  can  be  employed  when  the  birds  are  in  exposed 
situations.  Ten  to  one,  when  perched  on  a  tree-top,  they  have  already 
espied  you  before  you  noticed  them,  and  are  watching  your  movements. 
If  you  show  they  are  observed,  by  attempting  to  work  up  to  them,  they 
suspect  at  once,  and  are  off  at  their  own  convenience.  But  they  appear 
to  be  less  afraid  of  a  mounted  person  than  of  one  afoot,  and  may  be 
often  approached  indirectly,  with  the  simple  precaution  of  not  making 
them  aware  they  are  themselves  observed.  Bide  until  just  within  range, 
and  shoot  on  the  instant;  you  will  have  a  fair  snap  shot,  probably  just 
as  the  bird  spreads  its  wings,  alarmed  at  your  sudden  stop.    The  same 
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day  I  killed  the  one  just  spoken  of,  and  bat  a  few  moments  before,  rid- 
ing through  the  woods,  I  came  up  to  a  Eed-taii,  perched  on  a  bough  only 
four  or  five  yards  overhead.  I  did  not  see  it  myself  until  I  was  right 
underneath  it,  too  near  to  shoot;  so  I  rode  on  a  few  steps,  wheeled  sud- 
denly, and  made  a  successful  shot  as  the  bird  flew.  On  another  occasion 
a  large  Hawk  suffered  a  squadron  of  cavaby  to  file  past  him  as  he 
cowered  against  the  face  of  a  rocky  ledge,  not  fifteen  yards  away ;  and 
only  took  wing,  a  few  seconds  too  late,  on  discovering,  by  my  motions, 
that  he  was  observed. 

According  to  my  observations  in  the  West,  the  Ferrugineous  Buzzards 
have  no  partiality  for  watery  places,  thus  differing  from  the  eastern 
Bough-legs.  About  Fort  Whipple  the  birds  mostly  resorted  to  the  open 
plains  and  the  grassy  glades  intervening  between  patches  of  pine- 
woods.  They  coqld  easily  be  distinguished  by  their  size  and  the  pure 
whiteness  of  the  under  parts,  and  were  beautiiiil  objects,  especially  when 
circling  overhead.  They  were  common,  especially  in  winter,  but  were 
apparently  resident.  Their  cries  were  loudest  and  most  frequent  in  the 
spring,  resembling  the  syllables  oacaca^  rapidly  repeated  in  a  high  key. 
In  the  stomachs  of  those  examined  I  found  the  remains  of  burrowing 
pouched-rats  (Thomomys  fulvus^  Woodh.),  the  western  wood-mouse  (Res- 
peromys  leucopus  var.  sanariemia)^  kangaroo-mice  {IHpodoniys  ordii)j  and 
some  ArvicoUe  I  could  not  identify.  I  was  never  before  aware  of  the 
existence  of  the  latter  in  this  locality,  and  would  remark,  in  passing, 
how  often  small  mammals,  reptiles,  and  insects,  which  might  long  •re- 
main undetected,  owing  to  their  rarity  or  insignificance,  are  found  in  the 
stomachs  of  rapacious  birds.  Such  examination  of  rapacious  animals 
is  important,  on  this  account,  as  well  as  to  learn  what  is  the  nature  of 
their  food.  New  species  have  occasionally  been  discovered  in  this  way. 
The  bellies  of  large  snakes  are  often  important  repositories,  and  excel- 
lent specimens  may  be  secured,  owing  to  the  slowness  of  digestion  in 
these  reptiles,  and  to  their  swallowing  their  prey  entire. 

This  bird  is  known  as  the  '* California  Squirrel  Hawk"  in  some  locali- 
ties, but  it  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  they  often  capture  the  agile  arboreal 
SciuH.  The  name  is  gained  irom  their  feeding  extensively,  in  Cali- 
fornia, upon  the  "ground  &qnivTe\&^  (Spermophiltia  beecheyi),  which 
abound  in  many  parts  of  that  State.  The  Hawks  are  almost  always, 
too,  observed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  settlements  of  the  Spermophilij 
standing  on  the  ground  where  there  are  no  trees,  or  flying  low  over  the 
surface,  in  either  case  on  the  alert  to  seize  any  unlucky  animal  that  may 
venture  too  far  from  home.  They  are  also  said  to  perch  in  wait  at  the 
entrance  of  the  burrows,  ready  to  clutch  the  first  animal  that  shows  his 
nose  above  ground. 

Accounts  of  the  nidification  of  this  species,  resting  upon  Dr.  Heer- 
mann's  testimony,  have  proven,  I  have  been  informed,  not  authentic; 
he  had  some  other  species,  probably  the  western  Bed-tail,  in  view.  I 
never  saw  a  nest,  to  my  knowledge ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  presumed  that 
the  mode  of  uidiflcation  is  peculiar.  Several  authentic  eggs  examined 
measured  from  2.50  by  2.00  to  2.00  by  1.75,  and  vary  so  much  in  mark- 
ing that  no  general  description  will  suffice.  Some  are  whitish,  with 
faint  grayish  or  drab  shade,  the  markings  obsolete  or  entirely  wanting. 
Others  aure  pure  white  or  buffy,  conspicuously  blotched  and  splash^ 
all  over  with  various  shades  of  rich  brown-sienna,  bistre,  and  umber, 
and  also  a  few  paler  markings  of  gray,  purplish-drab,  and  neutral  tint. 
They  are  broadly  ellipsoidal  in  shape,  with  little  or  no  appreciable  dif- 
ference in  the  contour  of  the  opposite  ends. 
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PANDION  HALLAJETUS,  (Linn.)  Cuv. 
Fhih  Hawk ;  Osprey* 

Aquila  kalicetus,  Briss.»  Orn.  i,  440,  pi.  34.— Met.,  Tasch.  i,  23;  V.  D.  ii,  23.— Jkxyns, 
MaD.  81.— 8.-LONGCH.,  Fn.  Belg.  53. 

Aquila  (Fandion)  haHceetay  Sw.  &,  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  20. 

Faloo  haliaeUia,  Linn.,  Fn.  Suec.  22 ;  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766, 129.— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788, 263.— 
Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  i,  1790, 17,  la— Daud.,  Tr.  Om.  ii,  67.— Shaw,  G.  Z.  vii,  82.— 
Temm.,  Man.  i,  47;  iii,  25.— WiL8.,  Am.  Orn.  v,  13,  pi.  37,  f.  1.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828, 
26 ;  lais,  1832,  1136.— Nutt.,  Man.  i,  ia32,  78.— Aud.,  Orn.  Biog.  i,  415;  v,  362; 
pi.  81 ;  Syn.  1839, 12;  B.  Am.  i,  1840, 64,  pi.  15.— Gm.,  B.  L.  1. 1844, 11.— Maxim., 
Trav.  Brae.  334.— Naum.,  V.  D.  (original  ed.)  iv,  113,  pi.  11,  f.  19;  (ed.  of  1822), 
i,  241,  pi.  16.— WooDH.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853,  59.— Wkrn.,  Atl.  Ois.  Eur.  pi.  — . 

Aodmter  halimtus,  Pall.,  Zoog.  R.  A.  i,  1811,  355. 

PanaUm  haliostm,  Cuv.,  R.  A.  i,  1817,  316.— Less.,  Man.  i,  86.— Stkph.,  6.  Z.  xiii,  pt.  ii, 
12.— Sw.,  Claseif.  B.  ii,  1837, 207.— Kaup,  Mus.  Senck.  1845, 261.— Macgii*,  Hist. 
Br.  B.  iii,  23.— Eyt.,  Cat.  Br.  B.  2.— Bp.,  List,  1838, 3 ;  Cat.  Ucc.  19 ;  Consp.  Av. 
i,  1850, 16.— Keys.  &  Blas.,  Wirb.  Enr.  1840,  29.— Schl.,  Rev.  Crit.  8.— Gray, 
Gen.  of  B.  i,  1844, 17  ;  List  B.  Br.  Mns.  22 ;  List  Brit.  B.  5.— Strickl.,  Orn. 
Syn.  1855, 63.— Taylor,  Ibis,  1866, 79.— Coues,  Key,  1872,  219 ;  and  of  authors. 

BalbHsardus  halmtM,  Flem.,  Brit.  B.  51  {Balhuzard,  P.  E.  414). 

Falco  arundinaceusy  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788, 263.— S.  G.  Gm.,  Itin.  ii,  163.— Daud.,  Tr.  ii,  69. 

Falco  cayanensiSj  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  263.— Daud.,  Tr.  Orn.  ii,  69. 

Faloo  oaroUnensiSf  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  263  (Ace.  piscatoriuSy  Gates.,  Car.  i,  2 ;  Joe 
falco  piacator  antillarum  et  caroUnennSf  Briss.,  Orn.  i,  361,  362).— Daud.,  Tr. 
Orn.  ii,  69. 

Pandian  carolinenmsy  Bp.,  List,  1838,  3 ;  Consp.,  i,  1850,  16.— DeEay,  N.  T.  Zool.  Birds, 
6,  pi.  8,  fig.  18.— Strickl.,  Om.  Syn.  1855,  64.— Cass.,  111.  1854, 112.— Bj^ew.,  N. 
A.  O.  1857, 53,  pi.  3,  f.  33, 34.— News.,  P.  R.  Rep.  vi,  1857, 75.— Maxim.,  J.  f.  O.  vi, 
1858, 11.— Cass.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 44.— Heerm.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  1859,  pt.  vi,  31.— 
Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Waeh.  Ter.  1860,  153.— Lord,  Pr.  Arty.  Inst,  iv,  1864, 
110.— Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866, 49.— Fowler,  Am.  Nat.  1868, 192  (habits).— 
Dall  &  Bank.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869, 272.— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870, 454.— Merr., 
U.  S.  Geol.  Sarv.  Ter.  1872, 698.— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873;  and  of  most  late  United 
States  writers. 

Pandian  halicetus  var.  caroUnenMs,  Ridgw.,  Pr.  A.  N.  S.  1870, 143.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii, 
1874,  184. 

Pandion  fluvialia,  Savi.,  Descr.  Egyp.  i,  96.— Less.,  Tr.  Orn.  45,  46,  pi.  9,  f.  1.— Vieilu, 
Fn.  Fran^.  ii,  pi.  6,  f.  1.— Degl.,  Mem.  S.  S.  Lille,  1831, 241.— Roux,  Om.  Prov. 
i,  19,  pi.  11.— Baill.,  Om.  Sav.  i,  104.— Puck.,  R.  Z.  1850,  209. 

JHot-chee  flumtis,  Leach,  Cat.  1816, 10. 

Aquila  piacatiixj  Yieill.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  i,  pi.  4. 

Aquila  amencana,  Vieill.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  i,  31. 

Pandion  americanus.  Vieill.,  Gal.  Ois.  pi.  11.— Sw.,  Classif.  B.  ii,  1837,  207.— Via.,  Zool. 
Joura.  i,  3.36. 

Aquila  halhuzardusy  Dum.,  Diet.  Sc.  Nat.  I,  351. 

Pandion  ichthyaetus,  Kaup,  Class.  Sang.  a.  Vog.  122. 

Pandion  %ndicu8y  Hodgs.,  J.  A.  S.  B.  1837,  366 ;  Cat  Gray's  Misc.  81. 

Pandion  leuoocephalus,  Gould,  Syn.  B.  Aust.  i,  22 ;  B.  Aust,  pi.  6 ;  P.  Z.  S.  v,  138.— Gray, 
Gen.  of  B.— Bp.,  Consp.  i,  1850, 16.— Strickl.,  Orn.  Syn.  1855,  65. 

Pandion  halustus  var.  leucocephaluSf  Ridgw.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B,  iii,  1874,  183. 

Pandion  gouldii,  Kaup,  Isis,  1847,  — ;  Mon.  Falc.  Cont.  Om.  1850,  73. 

Pandion  alticeps  etplanicepa,  Brehm,  V.  D.  i,  33. 

Pandion  faedatuSf  Brehm,  Allg.  Dent.  Zeit.  ii,  1856,  66  t  (St.  Domingo). 

Hah. — Cosmopolitan.  The  American  and  Australian,  respectively,  under  names  of 
P.  oarolinensia  and  P.  Uuoooephalud,  have  been  currently  regarded  as  distinct  races  or 
species. 

List  of  apechnens. 
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Wind  River  ... 
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F.V.Hayden. 

23.00 

56.50 

20.50 

Late  Exp€dUiona,^e22A2j  North  Fork,  Idaho. 

The  well-kDown  Fish  Hawk  is  abundant  throughout  North  America^ 
in  suitable  segions,  especially  coastwise. 
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368  AQUILA  CHRYSAETUS,    GOLDEN  EAGLE. 

AQUILA  CHRYSAETUS,  Linn. 
Golden  Ragle* 

AquUa  ohryaaetos,  Briss.,  Orn.  i,  431.— Cuv.,  R.  A.  Ist  ed.  i,  314 ;  2d  ed.  i,  324.— Pall^ 
Zooji^.  R.  A.  i,  341.— Steph.,  Gen.  Zool.  xiii,  pt.  ii,  15. — Flem.,  Br.  An.  52. — 
Jenyns,  Man.  80.— Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  Am.  ii,  1831, 12.— Brbhm,  V.  D.  i,  21.— 
Macgil.,  Hist.  Br.  B.  iii,  204.— Eyt.,  Cat.  Br.  B.  2.— Bp.,  List,  1838,  2.— Benx., 
Gard.  Z.  S.  11, 155,  151.— Jakd.,  ed.  Wils.  ii,  304.— Baill.,  Mem.  Soc.  Abbeville, 
18:«,  56.— Gould,  B.  Eur.  pi.  6.— Sw.,  Classif.  B.  ii,  207.— Sykes,  P.  Z.  S.  i,  79 ; 
J.  A.  S.  B.  iii,  419.— Blyth,  ibid,  xix,  335.— Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  i,  13,  pi.  7,  f.  1 ; 
Hand-list,  i,  1869, 10,  No.  87  j  List  B.  Br.  Mus.  9 ;  List  Br.  B.  3.— Keys.  «&  Blas., 
Wirb.  Eur.  1840,  30.— Selby,  Br.  B.  i,  12,  pi.  1,  1*,  2.— Muhle,  Orn.  Griecbl. 
20.— Couch,  Corn.  Fn.  10.— Jard.,  Br.  B.  i,  165,  pL  12.— Thomps.,  B.  Irel.  i,  1.— 
Bp.,  Consp.  i,  1850,  13.— 8elys-L.,  Fn.  Belg.  52.— V.  d.  Hoev.,  Hdb.  Dierk. 


812.— Bonn.,  Ency.  Meth.  4.— Strickl.,  Om.  Svn.  1855,  55.— Aud.,  Syu.  1839, 
9 :  B.  Am.  i,  1840,  50,  pi.  12.— Cass.,  111.  1854, 10&.— Brew.,  N.  A.  0. 1857,  46.— 
Maxim.,  J.  f.  O.  vi,  1858, 9.— Blas.,  Ber.  xiv,  Vera.  Deut.  Orn.  1862, 83.— Allen, 
Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872, 181.— CouES,  Key,  1872,  219. 

Aquila  chrysastos  var.  canadensiSf  Ridgw. — B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874,  314. 

Faloo  chrysaetosj  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  125 ;  Fn.  Suec.  54.— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788, 
256.— Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  i,  1790, 12.— Shaw,  G.  Z.  vii,  pi.  17.— Daud.,  Tr.  Orn.  ii, 
1800,  46.— Selby,  Mem.  Wern.  Soc,  iv,  428;  111.  Br.  Orn.  i,  4.— Yarr.,  Br.  B.  i, 
7.— LuBB.,  Fn.  Norf.  13.— Aud.,  Orn.  Biog.  ii,  464,  pi.  181. 

Jquila  melanaetusy  Briss.,  Orn.  i,  434  (Frisch,  69).— Brehm,  V.  D.  ij  20. 

Falco  meJanceetoa,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  124.— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  254.— Lath., 
Ind.  Orn.  1,  1790.  10.— Daud.,  Tr.  Orn.  ii,  1800,  49.— Shaw,  G.  Z.  vu,  174. 

Aquila ,  BRiss.fi,  419:  whence — 

2?Vi/c»/wZt?M«,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  125.— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  256.— Lath..  Ind. 
Orn.  i,  1790, 10.— Shaw,  G.  Z.  vii,  71.— WiU3.,  Am.  Orn.  vii,  13,  pi.  55,  f.  1.— 
Wils.,  Mem.  Wern.  Soc.  ii,  570 ;  iv,  434.— Cuv.,  R.  A.  1st  ed.  i,  314 ;  2d  ed.  i, 
324.— Savi.,  Descr.  Egyp.  i,  82.— Naum.,  V.  D.  i,  1822,  208,  pi.  8,  9.— Temm., 
Man.  Orn.  i,  38;  iii,  19;  Tab.  Meth.  3.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  24;  Isis,  1832, 1136.— 
Baill.,  Orn.  Sav.  i,  86.— Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1832,  62. 

Aquila  fulva,  Meyer,  Taschenb.  i,  24.— Kaup,  Class.  Sang.  u.  Vog.  121.— Brehm,  V.  D. 
i,  29.— ScHL.,  Rev.  Crit.  6.— Bp.,  Cat.  Ucc.  Eur.  18.— Vieill.,  Fn.  Fran^.  7,  pi* 
4,  f.  1.— Roux,  Orn.  Prov.  i,  11,  pi.  6.— Kuhl,  Belt.  Zool.  7,  8.— Tyzenh.,  R.  Z. 
1846,  323.-PEAB.,  Rep.  Orn.  Mass.  1839,  71. 

Fdlcofulvus  var.  b.,  canadenHs,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  125.— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788, 
256.— Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  i,  1790, 11  (American). 

Faloo  canadeimsy  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1758,  88. 

Aquila  canadenMSy  Cass.,  Baird's  B.  N.  A.  41.— Heebm.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  1859,  pt  vi,  30. — 
CouES  &  Prent.,  Smiths.  Rep.  1861,  402.— Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  49.— 
Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870, 449.— Dall  &  Bann.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad.  1869,  272.— Snow, 
B.  Kans.  1873 ;  and  of  most  late  local  American  writers. 

Falco  nigevy  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  259.— Daud.,  Tr.  Om.  ii,  1800,  59. 

Aquila  alba^  Briss.,  1,  424 ;  whence — 

Falco  albu8,QM,,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  257  (albino). 

Falco  americanus,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  257  f— Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  i,  1790,  73 1 

Faloo  melanonotus,  JjATU..  Ind.  Orn.  i,  1790,  16  {==nigerj  Gm.).— Shaw,  G.  Z.  vii,  86. 

Falco  cygneus,  Latb.,  Ind.  Om.  i,  1790,  14  {=albuSf  Gm.).— Shaw,  G.  Z.  vii,  76. 

Falco  aquila^  Daud.,  Tr.  Om.  ii,  47.— Bechst.,  Taschenb.  Deutsch. 

Faloo  conciliator^  Shaw,  Gen.  Zool.  vii,  77. 

Aquila  regia,  Less.,  Tr.  Om.  36,  pi.  8,  f.  1. 

Aquila  nobilis.  Pall.,  Zoog.  R.-A.  i,  1811,  338,  pi.  8. 

Aquila  daphcenia,  Hodgs.,  GraVs  Zool.  Misc.  1844,  81  (India). 

(f )  Aquila  bartheUmyi,  Jaub.,  R.  M.  Z.  1852,  22.    See  Gurney.  Ibis,  1864,  339. 
(Following  are  the  bases  of  most  of  the  above  names :  Golden  Eagle,  Aucr.,  Qramd 

aigle,  P.  E.  410  =  chryscetos.    Black  Eai^le,  AucT.,  Aigle  noir,  Buff.,  Schwartz-braune 

AaleTf  Frisch  =  fnelanastus.    Ring-tailed  Eagle,  Auct.,  Aigle  communy  P.  E.  409  =fulvu8. 

White-tailed  Eagle,  Edw.,  i=canaden8Ui.    Black-backed  Eagle,  Brown,  IU.  4,  pi.  2  = 

nielanonotuSf  luATK.  =  niger,  Gm.    White  Eagle,  Lath.,  Syn.  i,  26  =^  cygneusy  Lath.  = 

albusj  Gm.    Royal  Eagle  =  regiUy  Calumet  Eagle,  Lewis  &  Clarke,  Trav.  ill,  1.^.) 

Ha^. — ^North  America  northerly.    South,  ordinarily  to  about  35^.    Europe.    Asia. 

List  of  specimens. 
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HALUETUS   LEUCOCEPHALUS,    BALD    EAGLE.  369 

Although  more  particularly  a  species  of  boreal  and  alpine  distribu- 
tion, the  Golden  Eagle  has  an  extensive  dispersion  in  this  country, 
greater  than  appears  to  be  generally  known,  or,  at  least,  recognized.  It 
is  of  not  infrequent  and  apparently  regular  occurrence  in  winter  as  far 
south,  at  least,  as  Washington,  D.  0.,  where,  for  several  years,  a  speci- 
men was  taken  almost  every  season,  as  already  stated  by  Dr.  Prentiss 
and  myself.  Several  individuals,  procured  in  the  Washington  market, 
are  now  in  the  Museum  of  the  Smithsonian.  Prof.  Snow  records  its 
capture  near  Lawrence,  Kansas,  in  January.  Dr.  Henry  procured  it  at 
Fort  Thorn,  New  Mexico,  and  I  saw  it  in  the  mountains  of  Arizona. 
Mr.  Allen  observed  it  in  Colorado,  Wyoming,  and  Utah ;  and  in  Cali- 
fornia Dr.  Cooper  states  that  it  is  common  in  most  parts  of  the  State 
during  the  colder  months.  An  account  of  its  breeding  on  the  Upper 
Missouri  is  given  by  Nuttall. 

Dr.  Brewer  gives  it  as  breeding  in  the  mountainous  portions  of  Maine, 
New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  and  New  York,  particularly  instancing  a 
nest  at  Franconia,  New  Hampshire,  which  was  resorted  to  for  several 
successive  years.  But  its  nidification  is  usually  in  such  inaccessible 
situations,  even  when  not  in  the  most  remote  and  uninhabitable  regions, 
that  its  eggs  were  for  a  long  time  special  desiderata.  Even  in  1857 
Dr.  Brewer  had  no  American  specimens  for  description.  I  have,  there- 
fore, more  pleasure  in  describing  them,  from  no  less  than  a  dozen  exam- 
ples now  in  the  Smithsonian,  where,  through  the  liberality  marking  the 
attitude  of  that  institution  toward  students  of  science,  I  have  been  able 
to  examine  them.  The  eggs  are  almost  spherical,  the  degree  of  prola- 
tion  being  slight,  and  there  being  UBually  no  appreciable  difference  in 
the  shape  of  the  opposite  ends.  Four  selected  specimens  measure,  re- 
spectively, 2.66  by  2.16;  2.90  by  2.40;  3.00  by  2.35;  3.10  by  2.25— figures 
illustrating  both  the  difference  in  absolute  size  and  the  variation  in 
shape.  None  are  so  large  as  the  one  said  by  Audubon  to  have  been 
3.50  by  2.60 ;  but  I  can  readily  believe  that  such  dimensions  are  some- 
times reached.  Among  the  twelve,  only  one  is  white  and  unmarked ; 
this  closely  resembles  a  Bald  Eagle's.  The  rest  are  whitish  (white, 
shaded  just  perceptibly  with  neutral  tint),  variously  spotted  and 
splashed,  without  the  slightest  approach  to  uniformity  in  the  size,  num- 
ber, or  pattern  of  the  markings.  The  color  ranges  from  "  bloody -brown" 
or  rich  sienna,  to  bistre  and  umber.  There  are  many  other  spots,  more 
or  less  obscure,  and  all  apparently  below  the  surface,  showing  grayisrh, 
drab,  purplish,  and  neutral  tint,  by  overlaying  of  the  whitish  cal- 
careous matter  in  different  thicknesses.  Most  of  the  markings  are 
sharp-edged  and  distinct,  but  others  shade  off  gradually,  while  many 
are  confluent,  making  irregular  patches.  As  a  rule  they  are  pretty 
evenly  distributed,  but  in  some  specimens  are  chiefly  gathered  about 
one  or  the  other  end,  where  the  coloration  consequently  becomes  con- 
tinuous. 

HALIABTUS  LEUCOCEPHALUS,  (Linn.)  Sav. 

Wlitte-lieaded  Eagle;  Bald  Eagle. 

Aqnila  teucocephaloSf  Briss.,  Orn.  1, 1760, 423.-— VeeilL.,  Oia.  Am.  Sept.  pi.  3.— Pall.,  Zoog. 
R.  A.  i,  1811,  347.— Sw.,  Classif.  B.  ii,  1837,  207.— Sely8-L.,  Fn.  Belg.  53. 

Fdlco  leucocephaluSf  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  124  (AquiJa  capite  atbo.  Gates.,  i,  p.  1,  pi. 
1 ;  AquUa  leucocephaloSj  Bri8S.,  i.  423 ;  Aigle  d  We  blanche,  P.  E.  411).— Gm., 
Syst  Nat.  i,  1788, 255.— Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  i,  1790, 11.— Shaw,  G.  Z.  vii,  78.— Wils., 
Am.  Orn.  iv,  1812,  89,  pi.  36,  fig.  -.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828, 26 ;  leis,  1832, 1136.— Nutt., 
Man  i,  1832,  72.— Grben,  Am.  Journ.  Sci.  iv,  89.— Aud.,  Orn.  Biog.  i,  1832, 160  5 
ii,  1834, 160 ;  v,  1839,  354 ;  pis.  31, 126.— Brew.,  ed.  Wils.  1840,  ^. 
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370     Audubon's  caracara — ^p.  tharus  var.  aububoni. 

Maliaetu8  leuoocephaluSj  Savig.— Cuv.,  R.  A.  2d  ed.  326.— Less.,  Tr.  Orn.  40.— Steph., 
Shaw's  G.  Z.  xiii,  pt.  ii,  13.— Bp.,  Comp.  List,  1838,  3.— Am>.,  Syn.  1839, 10.— 
AuD.,  B.  Am.  i,  1840,  57,  pi.  14.— GiR.,  B.  L.  1. 1844,  9.— Bp.,  Consp.  i,  1850, 15.— 
Gray,  Hand-list,  i,  1869,  16,  No.  145  (quotes  alHcillGf  Pall.).— Woodh.,  Sitgr, 
Rep.  1853,  59.— Cass.,  111.  1854,  111.— Bkew.,  N.  A.  061.  1857,  48.— Cass.,  B.  N. 
A.  1858,  43.— News.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi,  1857,  75.— Heerm.,  ibid,  x,  1859,  pt.  vi, 
30.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860,  151.— Dress.,  Ibis,  1865,  328.— 
CouES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  49.— Dall  &  Bank.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad.  1869,  272.— 
Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  451.— Trippb,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  vi,  1871, 113.— Allen,  BulL 
M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871,  333;  iii,  1872,  181.— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873.— Hold..  Pr.  Bost. 
Soc.  1872,  207. — Gilpin,  Am.  Nat.  vii,  1873,  429  (variation  in  tarsal  scatella- 
tion).— COCES,  Key,  1872,  219.— Dall,  Pr.  Cal.  Acad.  Feb.  1873  (Aleutian 
Islands).- B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874,  326 ;  and  of  authors  generally. 

Jquila  (HalicB&ud)  leucocfphala^  Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  15. 

Faloo  pygargus,  Daud.,  Traits  d'Orn.  ii,  1800,  62  {Le  pygargm,  Buff.,  i,  99). 

Faloo  089ifragu8f  Wils.,  Am.  Orn  vii,  1815,  16,  pi.  55,  fig.  2  (juvenile). 

Faloo  washingtoniana,  AuD.,  Loudon's  Mag.  i,  1828,  115. 

Falco  washingtoniij  Aud.,  Orn.  Biog.  i,  1831,  58,  pi.  11.— Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1832, 67.— Brew., 
ed.  Wils.  1840,  683.— James.,  ed.  Wils.  iv,  261. 

Hal%a&u8  washingtanii,  Bp.,  List,  1838,  3.— Aud.,  Syn.  1839, 10;  B.  Am.  i,  1840,  pi.  13.— 
Cass.,  111.  1854, 110;  B.  N.  A.  1858,  42;  and  of  many  writers,  especially  locaL 
(Examine  particularly  Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871,  334.) 

Hab. — ^The  whole  of  North  America.  Greenland.  Casual  in  Euipope  (Temm.,  Man.  1, 
25;  Gould,  B.  E.  pi.  11 ;  Naum.,  Vog.  pis.  344,  345). 

Of  frequent  occurrence  throughout  the  Missouri  region,  as  elsewhere 
in  this  country,  although  less  numerous  than  in  better  watered,  and 
especially  maritime,  ])ortions. 

Breeds  in  suitable  situations  over  the  country  at  large,  and  resident, 
except  in  the  highest  latitudes,  whence  the  freezing  of  the  waters  forces 
it  to  retire.  Eggs  dull  white,  unmarked,  about  3  inches  long  by  2.50 
broad. 

From  the  circumstance  that  several  years  (at  least  three)  are  required 
for  the  gaining  of  the  perfect  plumage,  when  the  head  and  tail  are  en- 
tirely white,  it  follows  that  "Gray  Eagles"  and  "Birds  of  Washington" 
are  much  the  more  frequently  met  with.  Those  who,  unpracticed  in 
ornithology,  may  be  puzzled  by  accounts  of  numerous  Eagles,  may  be 
interested  to  know,  that  only  two  species  have  ever  been  found  in  the 
United  States,  In  any  plumage  they  may  be  instantly  distinguished 
by  the  legs — feathered  to  the  toes  in  Aquila  chrysaetus,  naked  on  the 
whole  shank  in  Haliaetus  leucocephalus. 

Before  proceeding  to  an  account  of  the  Vultures,  I  will  introduce  a 
notice  of  a  vulture-like  Hawk,  not  found  in  the  Missouri  region : 

AUDUBON'S  CAEACARA.— PoLTBOBUS  thabus  var.  atjduboni, 

{Cass.)  Eidgw.* 

*  The  foUowing  is  the  synonymy  of  the  two  races  of  this  species : 
PoLYBORUS  THARUS,  (MoUtia)  Strickland. 

Falco  tharuSf  Mouna,  Chili,  1782,  234 ;  French  ed.  244.— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  254.— 

Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  i,  1790, 16.— Daud.,  Tr.  ii,  41.— Shaw,  Gen.  Zool.  vii,  170. 
Pohjborus  tharus,  Strickl.,  Orn.  Syn.  ia'>5,  18.    (Not  of  Cassin,) 
Polybarus  tharu8  var.  tharus,  Ridgw.— B.  B.  &  Ky  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874, 177. 
Falco  cheriway,  Jacq.,  Beyt.  1784, 17,  pi.  4.— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788, 254.— Daud.,  Tr.  ii,  42. 
VuUur  ckeriway,  Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  i,  1790,  8.— Shaw,  Gen.  Zool.  vii,  43. 
Jquila  dieriwayj  Meyen,  Nov.  Act.  Ak.  Leop.-Carol.  xvi,  Suppl.  p.  66. 
Polyborus  cheriway,  Schomb.,  Guiana,  741.— Nitzsch,  Pteryl.  89.— Reinh.,  Vidd.  MeddeL 

1870,  64. 
Faloo plancus,  Mmx.,  HI.  pi.  17.— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788, 257.— Daud.,  Tr.  ii,  42. 
Vultur plancusy  Lath.,  Ind.  Om.  i,  1790, 8.— Shaw,  G.  Z.  vii,  41.— Forst.,  Descr.  An.  321. 
Falco  brasiliensis,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  262.— Lath.,  Ind.  Om.  i,  1790,  21.— Shaw,  6. 

Z.  vii,  106.— Daud.,  Tr.  ii,  149.— Maxim.,  Beit,  iii,  190  (Caracara,  Auct.  ;  Circu9 

brasUiensiSf  Briss.,  i,  405). 
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We  are  not  yet  in  position  to  define  the  geographical  distribution  of 
this  variety  with  desirable  precision.  If,  indeed,  it  were  not  different  from 
the  well-known  bird  of  South  America,  the  task  would  be  easy ;  for  it 
would  be  said  to  inhabit  all  of  South  and  Central  America,  Mexico, 
parts  of  the  West  Indies,  and  thence  to  extend  northward  along  the 
southern  border  of  the  United  States,  from  one  side  of  the  republic  to 
the  other.  But  admitting  a  distinction,  as  recently  claimed  by  Mr.  Cassin 
(Vide  Pr.  Aciid.  Nat.  8c.  Phila.  Jan.  1865,  p.  2),  between  the  United  States' 
bird  and  that  of  regions  more  tropical,  we  have  insufficient  data  for 
determination  of  the  line  along  which  the  two  varieties  inosculate,  as 
ihey  certainly  do  somewhere,  there  being  no  considerable  portions  of 
country,  from  the  southern  boundaries  of  the  United  States  to  Cape 
Horn,  where  Caracaras  are  not  to  be  found. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  distribution  within  our  limits  of  the  Vulture- 
eagle,  or  Eagle- vulture,  has  been  accurately  determined.  Since  its 
introduction  into  our  fauna  by  Audubon  (vide  Orn.  Biog.  ii,  p.  350, 
pi.  101,  and  B.  Am.  i,  p.  21,  pi.  4),  who  discovered  it  in  Florida,  it  has 
been  shown  to  occur  thence  to  the  Pacific  coast.  Thus,  Mr.  Wurdemann 
found  it  in  Louisiana;  Dr.  Henry,  in  New  Mexico;  Dr.  Heermann,  in 
Arizona;  Mr.  Xantus,  in  Lower  California ;  while  almost  every  naturalist 
who  has  visited  Texas  has  recorded  its  abundance  in  that  State.  Its 
northward  extension  is  thus  seen  to  be  strictly  limited ;  it  may,  in  fact, 
be  taken  as  a  type  of  several  subtropical  species  which,  though  known 
along  our  southern  frontier,  never  penetrate  much  over  the  border. 
As  a  particular  illustration  of  its  general  range,  and  in  confirmation  of 
the  remark  just  made,  we  may  cite  its  distribution  in  Arizona  alone. 
There  it  is  unknown  in  the  northern,  and  even  the  central,  mountainous 
regions,  where  the  climate  is  temperate,  but  is  common  in  the  valleys 
of  the  Gila  and  Lower  Colorado,  and  in  the  deserts  of  the  southern  por- 
tions of  the  Territory  at  large.  One  of  the  authors  above  mentioned 
has  left  us  an  interesting  memorandum  of  his  observations  in  this  region. 
"  I  am  happy,"  he  remarks,  **  to  be  able  to  add  this  interesting  species 
to  the  fauna  of  California,  having  seen  it  on  the  Colorado  River,  near 
Fort  Yuma,  in  company  with  the  Cathartes  aura.    The  carrion  of  an  ox 

CircaBv8  hroHHensiSy  Cuv.,  R^goe  Anim.  2d  ed.  i,  328. 

Folyhorus  brasiliensisy  Vio.,  Zool.  Journ.  i,  1824,  320,  336;  iii,  434.— Sw.,  PliU.  Ma^.  i, 

1827,  366;  Zool.  lU.  ser.  ii,  pi.  2;  Classif.  B.  ii,  1837,  209.--BP.,  P.  Z.  S.  v,  108.— 

Darw.,  Journ.  Res.  64  ;  Voy.  Beag.  iii,  9.— Bkidges,  P.  Z.  S.  xi,  108 ;  Auu.  N. 

H.  xiii,  499.— Gkay,  Gen.  of  B. ;  and  of  many  authors,  not  of  the  United  States. 
Polyhorus  vulgaris,  Spix,  A.  B.  i,  pi.  1*.- Vieill.,  Gal.  Ois,  i,23,  pi.  7.—  King,  Voy.  Beag. 

i,  532.— ViG.,  Zool.  Voy.  Beech.  15,  pi.  7.— Bp.,  Consp.  Av.  i,  1850, 13.— TsCHUDi, 

Wieg.  Arch.  1844,  3. 
Caracara  vulgaris^  Less.,  Traits  d*Orn.  34. 
Pandion  caracara,  Griffith's  Cuv.  R.  A.  vi,  325. 

JETaft.— South  America. 
PoLYBORUS  THARUS  var.  AUDUBONI,  {CosHn)  Ridgway. 

**  (t)  Aquila  maculosa,  Vieill.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept." 

Polyhorus  vulgaris,  Aud.,  Orn.  Biog.  ii,  1834,  350,  pi.  161  (neo  Spix). 

Pohjborus  hrasiliensiSy  Bp..  List,  1838,  2.— Aud.,  Syn.  1839,  4 ;  B.  Am.  i,  1840,  21,  pi.  4. 

Polyhorus  tharus,  Cass.,  111.  i,  1854, 113 :  Pr.  A.  N.  S.  1855,  284 ;  Baird's  B.  N.  A.  1858, 45.— 
Brew.,  N.  A.  O.  i,  1857,  58,  pi.  11,  figs.  18, 19.— Heerm.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  1859, 
31.— ScL.,  Ibis,  i,  1859,  214  (Guatemala).— Owen,  Ibis,  iii,  67  (eggs).- Gurn., 
Cat.  Rapt.  B.  1864,  17.— Dress.,  Ibis,  1865,  329  (Texas). 

Polyhorus  auduhoni,  Cass.,  Pr.  A.  N.  8. 1865, 2.— Coues,  ibid,  1866, 49  ( Arizona) .—Lawr., 
Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  ix,  1868, 132  (Costa  Rica) ;  ibid,  ix,  1869, 207  (Yucatan).— Coop., 
B.  Cal.  i,  1870, 492  (California).- Ridgw.,  Pr.  A.  N.  S.  1870, 145. 

Polyhorus  tharus  var.  auduhoni,  Coues,  Key,  1872,220.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874, 178. 

^a5.— Middle  America.  North  to  the  southern  border  of  the  United  States.  Cuba 
(Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  ii,  Ixxix ;  Gundl.,  Repert.  1865, 221).   (?)  Trinidad  (Taylor,  Ibis,  1864, 79), 
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wa«  covered  with  Turkey  Buzzards,  and  one  specimen  of  the  Caracara 
Eagle  was  among  them  :  but  it  proved  so  shy  that  I  could  not  shoot  it, 
although  waiting  in  ambush  fully  two  hours  in  hopes  it  would  return. 
We  followed  this  species  on  our  survey  down  the  Gila  until  we  left  that 
river,  seeing  one  or  more  every  day,  and  found  it  again  in  Texas  on 
striking  the  settlements.  At  San  Antonio,  in  the  vicinity  of  slaughter- 
houses, it  is  met  with  in  great  numbers,  twenty  or  thirty  often  being 
seen  at  one  time.  We  found  its  nest  on  the  Medina  River,  built  in  an 
oak,  of  coarse  twigs,  and  lined  with  leaves  and  roots;  being  recently 
finished,  it  contained  no  eggs." 

This  statement  in  resi>ect  of  the  nidification  of  the  Caracara  is 
confirmed  by  other  naturalists,  though  it  may  not  hold  good  in  every 
instance.  We  should  rather  have  anticipated  that  it  would  havo  been 
found  to  breed  on  rocks,  fallen  logs,  the  ground,  &c.,  after  the  fashion 
of  Vultures.  *  According  to  the  distinguished  naturalist,  Mr.  Charles 
Darwin,  the  South  American  bird  occasionally  breeds  on  a  low  cliff,  or 
on  a  bush,  thus  evincing  its  vulturine  affinities;  and  it  is  not  to  be  i>re- 
sumed  that  there  is  any  striking  and  constant  difference  in  this  regard 
between  the  United  States  and  the  more  tropical  forms  of  the  Caracara. 
The  situation  of  the  nest  doubtless  varies  with  circumstances ;  thus,  I 
have  seen  a  memorandum  from  Mr.  Xantus,  stating  that  a  nest  he  found 
at  Cape  Saint  Lucas  was  placed  on  the  top  of  a  giant  cactus.  But 
wherever  situated,  the  nests,  like  those  of  most  Baptores,  is  a  rude  struc- 
ture, compared  with  the  elaborately  planned  and  elegantly  finished 
structures  of  many  higher  birds,  being  little  more  than  a  slightly  hol- 
lowed platform  of  small  sticks  and  twigs,  lined  with  somewhat  softer 
material,  as  dried  rushes,  grasses,  and  leaves. 

It  is  possible,  though  improbable,  that  oology  may  eventually  throw 
more  light  upon  the  supposed  distinctions  between  the  two  forms  of 
the  Caracara.  So  Dr.  Brewer  intimates,  in  an  article  prepared  before 
Mr.  Cassin  established  P.  auduboni.  "  Mr.  Cassin  informs  me,"  he  con- 
tinues, *'  that  his  suspicions  have  been  excited  by  certain  variations  in 
specimens  that  have  fallen  under  his  notice,  and  Mr.  Darwin  states  that 
he  met  with  individuals  on  the  plains  of  Santa  Cruz,  which  he  and  Mr. 
Gould  were  almost  i^ersuaded  to  be  distinct  species.  In  partial  con- 
firmation of  this  suspicion,  I  may  in  this  connection  refer  to  the  great 
variations  noticeable  in  the  eggs  of  the  Vulturine  Eagle.  These  are 
neither  slight  nor  occasional,  but  are  constant  and  of  so  radical  a  char- 
acter as  to  excite  the  strongest  doubts  of  their  belonging  to  birds  of  the 
same  species,  the  differences  affecting  both  their  size  and  their  ground- 
color. The  eggs  from  Cuba,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  represent  one  variety 
exclusively,  those  from  Brazil  the  other,  while  on  the  other  hand,  both 
varieties  were  obtained  on  the  Rio  Grande  by  Dr.  Berlandier,  who 
assigns  them  to  a  single  species,  which,  in  his  manuscript  notes,  he  called 
TotacheP  The  Brazilian  specimens  referred  to  were  of  course  of  the 
true  "  Carrancha^^  as  P.  tlmrus  is  called  in  South  America ;  the  Cuban 
ones  were  probably  those  of  P.  auduboni  ;  and  the  fact  that  both  sorts 
were  got  in  Mexico  may  ser^'e  in  investigating  the  limits  of  the  two 
birds. 

In  examining  a  large  number  of  eggs  from  different  localities,  I  found 
differences  in  size,  shape,  and  color,  to  be  fairly  called  remarkable,  but 
still  not  unparalleled,  I  think,  by  those  known  to  occur  in  other  cases 
of  unquestionably  the  same  species  of  rapacious  birds ;  nor  did  I  recog- 
nize any  division  of  the  series  into  two  distinct  sets.  I  think  it  would 
be  easy  to  lay  them  all  in  a  row  in  such  manner  that  extremes  in  any 
respect  should  be  connected  by  intermediate  examples.    In  studying 
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these  eggs,  however,  I  was  made  aware  of  one  interestiDg  fact,  namely, 
that  some  are  ellipsoidal,  or  prolately  spheroidal,  having  both  ends  of 
the  same  size  and  shape,  while  others  (the  greater  number)  are  truly 
ovoidal,  in  the  sense  that  one  extremity  is  narrower  and  more  pointed 
than  the  other,  and  that  the  greatest  diameter  consequently  lies  nearer 
one  end  than  the  other. 

The  eggs  measure  on  an  average  a  little  less  than  2^  inches  in  length, 
by  a  little  more  than  1|  in  breadth ;  thus,  one  specimen  was  exactly 
2.40  by  1.80 ;  so  much  is  easily  affirmed.  It  is  a  difficult  matter  to 
describe  the  markings.  Some  eggs  are  white,  almost  uniform,  or  with 
numerous  dots  and  fine  points  of  brown  evenly  scattered  over  all  the 
surface ;  others  are  wholly  of  a  deep,  rich,  warm  brown,  the  uniformity 
of  which  is  scarcely  relieved,  and  only  by  a  slightly  paler  or  darker 
clouding  in  some  places.  These  are  extremes,  between  which  most 
specimens  are  intermediate,  ranging  through  every  degree  of  blotching 
and  splashing,  with  various  shades  of  dark  brown  upon  a  pale  brown, 
buffy,  fulvous,  or  tawny  ground.  The  shade  of  these  different  browns 
varies  from  light  sienna,  almost  golden  or  russet,  to  a  deep  red,  almost 
blackish.  Some  of  the  most  beautiful  specimens  are  those  without 
blotches,  but  artistically  clouded  with  indeterminate  hues.  The  various 
markings  generally  tend  to  aggregate  together  and  deepen  in  shade 
around  the  larger  end. 

Audubon's  biography  of  this  species,  and  Heermann's  noticeably 
similar  account,  present  the  predominant  traits  of  the  bird's  character. 
It  is  nearly  a  Vulture,  in  almost  every  respect  of  mind,  body,  and — 
egg ;  approaching,  in  fact,  those  obscene  birds  so  closely,  that  some 
have  entertained  doujjts  of  its  proper  location  among  Falconidw.  It 
surpasses  Harris'  Buzzard,  a  not  distant  ally,  in  those  traits  of  mind 
and  conditions  of  body  that  develope  to  a  maximum  among  Vuliuridce. 
There  is  a  naked  space  on  the  breast,  and  partial  denudation  about  the 
sides  of  the  head  near  the  bill ;  the  tibial  feathers  are  short,  not  flow- 
ing ;  the  scutellation  of  the  tarsus  is  peculiar,  and  there  is  considerable 
webbing  between  the  toes.  The  bird  is  a  dullard  ;  spiritless  and  unam- 
bitious; it  walks  and  leaps  like  a  Turkey  Buzzard,  and  stands, like  that 
species,  with  its  wings  half  spread  toward  the  sun^  its  motions  are 
sluggish  and  unattractive,  its  attitudes  slouchy  and  negligent ;  finally, 
it  feeds  on  carrion,  and  its  body  exhales  bad  odors.  Altogether,  this 
species  is  a  rather  difficult  subject  for  the  systematic  naturalist,  espe- 
cially viewing  the  fact  that  in  some  structural  points  it  comes  nearest 
the  typical  Falcons. 

Family  CATHAETID^ :  American  Vtiltares. 

The  American  Vultures  are  so  remarkably  distinguished  from  those 
of  the  Old  World,  that  they  should  properly  constitute  a  family  apart. 
They  are  more  sluggish  birds,  with  little  or  none  of  the  spirit  that  allies 
the  true  Vultures  (  Vulturince)  with  the  typical  birds  of  prey.  The  ex- 
ternal characters,  as  well  as  those  to  be  drawn  from  the  internal  struc- 
ture, are  notably  different.  Prominent  among  the  former  is  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  hind  toe  above  the  level  of  the  rest,  betokening  an  interest- 
ing analogy,  if  not  actual  affinity,  with  the  gallinaceous  birds ;  and  there 
is  something  in  the  general  aspect  of  our  commonest  species  that  has 
given  it  the  name  of  Turkey  Buzzard.  The  claws  are  weak ;  the  ante- 
rior toes  long,  with  a  web  at  their  bases.  The  nostrils  are  very  large 
and  pervious,  whereas  those  of  the  true  Vultures  are  separated  by  an 
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impervious  septum ;  tbis  is  a  difference  probably  related  to  the  oar- 
rion-feeding  babits  of  our  species,  and  believed  by  some  to  be  intended 
to  facilitate  the  freeing  of  the  nostrils  from  the  foul  decomposing  sub- 
stances in  which  the  bird's  beak  is  often  plunged.  The  feathers  lack 
aftershafts,  and  the  oil-gland  upon  the  rump  has  no  circlet  of  feathers ; 
these  are  both  present  in  a  majority  of  Kaptores.  There  are  numer- 
ous important  anatomical,  and  especially  osteological  differences,  but 
I  will  only  mention  one ;  the  lower  larynx  is  undeveloped,  and  as  a  con- 
sequence our  birds  are  mute;  their  only  voice  is  a  curious  hissing 
sound,  apparently  formed  in  the  mouth,  not  in  the  windpipe. 

It  was  long  supposed,  by  savans  as  well  as  by  those  who  might  not 
be  expected  to  know  better,  that  Vultures  were  chiefly  guided  to  their 
prey  by  scent ;  a  belief  that  probably  arose  from  consideration  of  the 
size  of  their  nostrils,  and  the  very  "  gamey  "  nature  of  their  usual  food. 
One  of  the  fifst  problems  that  occupied  the  attention  of  Audubon  was 
to  discover  whether  the  birds  relied  mainly  on  sight  or  smell.  He  made 
a  series  of  careful  experiments,  the  results  of  which  he  laid  before  the 
Wernerian  Society  of  Edinburgh,  December  16, 1826,  in  what  he  called 
his  '-maiden  speech,"  and  has  given  a  half-humorous  account  of  the 
feelings  with  which  he  attempted,  on  that,  to  him.  momentous  occasion, 
to  demolish  the  then  existing  beliefs,  and  establisli  the  truth  of  what  is 
now  generally  admitte<l — that  Vultures  are  chiefly  guided  by  their  pierc- 
ing eye-sight.  Another  absurd  belief  was,  and  perhaps  still  is,  that 
Vultures  prefer  putrid  flesh ;  in  support  of  which  one  might  point  to  a 
group  of  Turkey  Buzzards  perched  around  a  carcass,  awaiting  its  de- 
composition. But  the  reason  is  that  their  beaks  and  claws  are  not 
strong  enough  to  tear  sound  hide ;  they  can  onlymttack  a  fresh  carcass 
at  the  eyes,  nostrils,  and  vent,  and  when  these  parts  are  demolished, 
!must  wait  until  putrescence  is  established,  or  until  some  carnivorous 
bird  or  quadruped  makes  an  opening. 

Although  the  Cathartidw  are  indolent,  cowardly  birds,  they  some- 
times— particularly  the  larger  kinds — when  pressed  for  food,  attack  live 
animals,  esi)ecially  sick  or  disabled  ones,  and  generally  overpower  them 
in*  the  end.  Young  pigs  and  lambs  are  sometimes  killed  by  the  Turkey 
Buzzard,  which  is  only  of  medium  size.  But  in  this  connection  it  should 
be  remarked,  that  whatever  damage  they  may  thus  effect  is  far  out- 
weighed by  their  good  offices  as  scavengers  in  clearing  away  garbage 
and  offal.  This  is  the  true  place  of  these  foul  and  unseemly  birds  In 
nature's  economy ;  they  have  the  beauty  of  utility,  if  no  other ;  and 
their  usefulness  is  recognized  in  all  warm  countries,  where  they  are 
encouraged  in  their  familiarity  with  man,  and  rightly  regarded  as  pub- 
lic bene^tors. 

Curious  ornithologists  have  gone  so  far  as  to  try  the  flavor  of  almost 
every  bird.  Among  those  not  ordinarily  used  for  food,  and  which  are 
comparatively  unsavory  though  not  positively  bad,  may  be  reckoned 
most  of  the  cleaner  sorts  of  rapacious  birds.  Thus  a  young  Hawk  is 
passably  good,  though  I  believe  that  some  such  quality  as  ^at  which 
suggested  the  saying,  '^  tough  as  a  boiled  Owl,"  renders  in  the  whole 
order.  Grows  and  Bavens  fall  in  the  same  category ;  so  do  most  of  the 
water-birds  below  the  true  wild-fowl,  such  as  Pelicans,  GormorantS| 
Gannetts,  Gulls,  Loons,  and  others  that  feed  upon  fish.  But  Vulture- 
meat  is  certainly  not  to  be  thought  of.  One  would  think  that  the  great 
Israelitic  law-giver  hardly  had  need  to  interdict  it,  as  he  did  however : 
"  Of  all  clean  birds  ye  shall  eat.  But  these  are  they  of  which  ye  shall 
not  eat :  the  Eagle  and  the  Ossifrage,  and  the  Osprey,  and  the  Glede, 
and  the  Kite,  and  the  Vulture  after  his  kind."    As  a  more  modern 
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autbor  has  remarked,  "  we  presume  this  prohibition  was  religiously 
observed,  so  far,  at  least,  as  it  related  to  the  Vultures,  from  whose  flesh 
there  arises  such  an  unsavory  odor,  that  we  question  if  all  the  sweeten- 
ing processes  ever  invented  could  render  it  palatable  to  Jew,  Pagan,  or 
Christian.'^  Certain  it  is,  that  independent  of  the  passing  contents  of 
the  alimentary  canal,  permanent  foetid,  musky  odors,  exhale  from  the 
bones  and  muscles ;  and  the  same  stench  is  entangled  in  the  web  of 
feathers.  It  is  retained  for  a  long  while  even  after  the  bird  is  killed  and 
stuffed.  So  strong  is  it,  that  one  author,  an  excellent  naturalist,  too, 
fancied  it  must  be  rather  unpleasant  to  the  birds  themselves !  Thus 
Pennant,  speaking  of  the  Vulture's  habit  of  basking  in  the  sun,  with 
half  opened,  drooping  wings,  supposed  that  this  was  done  "  to  purify 
their  bodies,  which  are  most  unpleasantly  foetid,'^  as  he  naively  remarks. 
It  is  somewhat  to  be  wondered  that,  when  Audubon's  experiments 
came  up,  no  person  of  an  ingenious  and  inquiring  turn  advanced  a 
theory  why  Vultures  were  deprived  of  the  sense  of  smell;  reasoning 
that  if  their  olfactories  were  acute  they  could  not  bring  themselves  to 
eat  carrion,  and  that  moreover  they  would  be  continually  unhappy  in 
the  noxious  atmosphere  emanating  from  their  own  bodies;  in  short, 
that  a  merciful  Creator  had  so  arranged  that  they  might  not  smell 
themselves ! 

This  would  be  about  one  with  some  of  the  stories  that  used  to  pass 
current,  and  not  rarely  found  their  way  into  books  when  ornithology 
was  younger.  Buffon  is  responsible  for  much  absurdity  of  this  sort. 
Witli  a  vivid  imagination  he  could  make,  when  he  could  not  find,  a  way 
to  write  bird- histories ;  and  his  stories  were  never  spoiled  in  the  telling 
for  want  of  ready  language.  He  had,  moreover,  a  supply  of  precon- 
ceived ideas  regarding  the  habits  of  birds  that  stood  him  in  good  stead 
of  observation,  and  made  him  a  facile  expounder  of  the  way  birds  ought 
to  live,  if  less  successful  in  telling  how  they  do  live.  Among  other  no- 
tions of  his,  a  favorite  one  seems  to  have  been,  that  American  birds 
were  apt  to  be  found  degenerate  mongrels  of  better-breed  European 
stock.  But  he  has  been  for  this  and  similar  things  already  so  often 
taken  to  task,  that  we  may,  without  comment,  give  his  picture  of  Vul- 
tures, and  allow  others  to  decide  upon  its  faithfulness.  "In  every  part 
of  the  globe,"  says  Buffon,  "they  are  voracious,  slothful,  offensive,  and 
hateful ;  and,  like  the  wolves,  are  as  noxious  during  their  life  as  they 
are  useless  after  death." 

One  excellent  service  that  the  Turkey  Vultures  render  in  warm  coun- 
tries, is  the  destruction  of  alligators'  eggs.  This  was  referred  to  over  a 
century  ago  (in  1752)  by  Don  Clloa,  whose  remarks,  as  rendered  by  Mr. 
Ord,  may  be  here  transcribed : 

"The  Gallinazos  are  enemies  of  the  alligators,  and  employ  much  strat- 
agem to  obtain  them.  During  the  summer  the  birds  make  it  their  busi- 
ness to  watch  the  female  alligators,  for  it  is  at  that  season  that  they 
dei^sit  their  eggs  in  the  sand  of  the  shores  of  the  rivers  which  are  not 
then  overflowed.  The  Gallinazo  conceals  itself  among  the  branches  and 
leaves  of  a  tree,  so  as  to  be  unperceived  by  the  alligator,  and  permits 
the  eggs  quietly  to  be  laid,  not  even  interrupting  the  pains  she  takes  to 
conceal  them.  But  she  is  no  sooner  under  the  water  than  the  Gallinazo 
darts  upon  the  nest,  and  with  its  bill,  claws  and  wings,  uncovers  the 
eggs  and  gobbles  them  down,  leaving  nothing  but  the  shells.  This  ban- 
quet would  indeed  richly  reward  its  patience,  did  not  a  multitude  of 
Gallinazos  join  the  discoverer  and  share  in  the  spoil." 

This  author  has  been  criticised  for  his  assertion  that  the  Black  Vul- 
tures attack  live  animals;  his  account  has  been  called  "too  improbable 
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to  merit  serious  refutation  j"  but  we  see  nothing  improbable  in  it. 
"When  the  Grallinazos  are  deprived  of  carrion,"  he  says,  "they  are 
driven  by  hunger  among  the  cattle  of  the  pastures.  If  they  see  a  beast 
with  a  sore  on  its  back,  they  alight  on  it  and  attack  the  part  affected  ; 
and  it  avails  not  that  the  poor  animal  throws  itself  on  the  ground  and 
endeavors  to  intimidate  (hem  by  its  bellowing ;  they  do  not  quit  their 
hold,  and  by  means  of  their  bill  they  so  enlarge  the  wound  that  the  ani- 
mal finally  becomes  their  prey."  It  is  well  attested  that  Ravens,  and 
even  Magpies,  during  seasons  of  scarcity,  alight  on  sore-backed  animals 
to  pick  at  the  raw  flesh  and  torture  the  creatures,  if  they  do  not  actually 
destroy  them. 

The'Condor  of  the  Andes  (Saroorhamphus  gryphvs)  is  one  of  the  larg- 
est, and  otherwise  the  most  distinguished,  species  of  American  Vultures. 
It  has  been  attributed  by  Bonaparte  and  Nuttall  to  the  United  States, 
but  the  evidence  is  not  good.  They  seemed  to  have  relied  upon  the 
statements  of  Lewis  and  Clarke,  which  undoubtedly  related  to  the  Cal- 
ifornian  Vulture,  not  the  Condor.  Yet  it  is  probable  that  we  have  a  true 
Sarcorhamphus  in  this  country,  in  addition  to  the  three  species  of  Gor 
thartes.  I  have  collected  some  information  upon  these  points  that  I 
cannot  refrain  from  presenting.  We  have  first  to  notice  the  Sacred 
Vulture  of  Bartram  [Vultur  sacra)^  described  by  this  author  in  his 
"Travels  in  Florida'^  (p.  150)  : 

"The  bill  is  long  and  straight,  almost  to  the  point,  where  it  is  hooked 
or  bent  suddenly  down,  and  sharp  ;  the  head  and  neck  bare  of  feathers 
nearly  down  to  the  stomach,  where  the  feathers  begin  to  cover  the  skin, 
and  soon  become  long  and  of  a  soft  texture,  forming  a  ruff  or  tippet,  in 
which  the  bird,  by  contracting  his  neck,  can  hide  that  as  well  as  his 
head ;  the  bare  skin  on  the  neck  appears  loose  and  wrinkled,  which  is 
of  a  bright-yellow  color,  intermixed  with  coral  re4 ;  the  hinder  part  of 
the  neck  is  nearly  covered  with  short,  stiff  hair,  and  the  skin  of  this 
part  of  the  neck  is  of  a  dun-purple  color,  gradually  becoming  red  as  it 
approaches  the  yellow  of  the  sides  of  the  forepart.  The  crown  of  the 
head  is  red ;  there  are  lobed  lappets  of  a  reddish  orange  color,  which  lay 
on  the  base  of  the  upper  mandible.  The  plumage  of  the  bird  is  gener 
ally  white  or  cream  color,  except  the  quill-feathers  of  the  wings  aud  two 
or  three  rows  of  coverts,  which  are  beautiful  dark  brown ;  the  tail,  which 
is  rather  large  and  white,  is  tipped  with  this  dark  brown  or  black  ;  the 
legs  and  feet  are  of  a  clear  white ;  the  eye  is  encircled  with  a  gold-col- 
ored iris,  the  pupil  black.''  As  Mr.  Allen  has  remarked,  in  carefully 
reviewing  the  subject,  this  is  probably  a  mythical  species,  some  facts  in 
connection  with  Haliaetus  leucocephalvs  and  Polyhorus  tliarus  being  mixed 
in  Bartram's  mind  with  some  of  his  ideas  respecting  the  King  Vulture. 

The  King  Vulture  (Sarcorhamphus  papa)  is  a  well-known  inhabitant 
of  the  warm  parts  of  America,  and  has  also  been  attributed  to  the 
United  States ;  but  accounts  of  its  occurrence  within  our  limits  require 
confirmation.  Nuttall  gave  it  in  his  Manual  (i,  p.  40),  but  so  he  Rid, 
also,  several  other  birds  that  we  know  are  not  found  in  our  country. 
Still  it  is  a  Mexican  species,  that  may  stray  into  Texas,  Arizona,  or 
Southern  California.  1  am,  in  I'act,  convinced  that  this,  or  a  closely- 
allied  species,  does  occur  in  Arizona — a  large  Vulture,  not  the  Condor, 
nor  the  Californian,  nor  yet  any  of  the  smaller  species  of  Cathartes.  As 
the  determination  is  a  matter  of  prime  consequence,  I  may  be  allowed 
to  present  the  following  considerations : 

In  Dr.  Brewer's  edition  of  Wilson  (p.  671)  the  following  extract  is 
made  from  Clavijero's  History  of  Mexico  (Cullen-s  translation),  i,  p.  47 : 
"The  busvpess  of  clearing  the  fields  of  Mexico  is  reserved  principally 
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for  the  ZopilotSj  known  in  Soath  America  by  the  name  of  OaUvnazzi  ; 
in  other  places  by  that  of  Aure  ;  and  in  some  places,  though  very  im- 
properly, by  that  of  Ravens.  There  are  two  different  species  of  these 
birds — the  one,  the  Zopilot,  properly  so  called }  the  other,  called  Cozca* 
qaauhtli;  they  are  both  bigger  than  the  Baven.  These  two  species 
resemble  each  other  in  their  hooked  bill  and  crooked  claws,  and  by 
having  upon  their  head,  instead  of  feathers,  a  wrinkled  membrane  with 
some  curly  hairs.  ♦  *  *  *  The  two  species  are  distinguished,  how- 
ever, by  their  size,  their  color,  their  numbers,  and  some  other  peculiari- 
ties. The  Zopilots,  properly  so  called,  have  black  feathers,  with  a  brown 
bill  and  feet ;  they  go  often  in  flocks,  and  roost  together  upon  trees. 
This  species  is  very  numerous,^  and  is  to  be  found  in  all  the  different 
climates ',  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  Gozcaqnanhtli  is  far  from  nnmer- 
0US9  and  is  peculiar  to  the  warmer  climates  alone.  The  latter  bird  is 
larger  than  the  Zopilot,  has  a  red  head  and  feet,  with  a  beak  of  a  deep- 
red  color,  except  toward  its  extremity,  which  is  white.  Its  feathers  are 
brown,  except  on  the  parts  about  the  breast,  which  are  of  a  reddish* 
black.  The  wings  are  of  an  ash  color  upon  the  inside,  upon  the  outside 
are  variegated  with  black  and  tawny.  The  Cozcaquanhtli  is  called  by 
the  Mexicans  King  of  the  Zopilots,"  &c 

The  "  Zopilot '^  above  mentioned  is  undoubtedly  the  Black  Vulture 
{G.  atrattt8)y  or  some  small,  closely  allied,  species;  while  the  "Cozca- 
quanhtli "  is.  certainly  the  common  Turkey  Buzzard  (0.  cmra).  The  par- 
agraph is  introduced  to  show  what  names  these  birds  bore  with  the  old 
authors ;  and  particularly,  that  the  Turkey  Buzzard  used  to  be  called 
"King  of  the  Zopilots.''  What  the  King  Vulture  really  is,  may  pres- 
ently appear.  Mr.  A.  S.  Taylor,  in  an  article  in  the  San  Francisco  Her- 
ald for  April  — ,  1859,  gives  the  following,  also  from  the  Abb6  Clavijero's 
work,  but  interpolated  and  differently  worded : 

"The  Cozqualitle  is  called  by  the  Mexicans  of  the  city  and  valley  of 
Mexico  the  King  of  the  Topilot^s;  *  •  •  *  and  they  say  that 
when  the  two  species  happen  to  meet  together,  over  the  same  canion, 
tlie  Topilot^  *  •  *  ♦  never  begins  to  eat  until  the  other  has  tasted 
it.  •  *  ♦  ♦  The  King  of  the  Topilotes  has  a  red  head  and  feet 
[&c. ;  the  same  as  the  above  description].  Bonar6  says  that  the  Aura 
(pronounced  Owra,  for  the  Turkey  Buzzard,  by  the  Mexicans)  is  the 
Cosquath  of  New  Spain  and  the  Tropilot  of  the  Indians,  so  that  Cozeor 
qnanhtli  and  Tropilotl  are  both  native  Mexican-Indian  names  tor  two 
different  birds.  But  the  bird  that  now  goes  by  the  name  of  the  King 
of  the  Topilotes  in  New  Spain,  seems  different  from  the  one  we  are  de- 
scribing. This  is  a  strong  bird,  of  the  size  of  a  common  Eagle,  with 
stately  air,  strong  claws,  fine  piercing  eyes,  and  a  beautiful  blacky  whitej 
and  tavmy  plumage.  It  is  remarkable,  particularly,  for  a  certain  scarlet- 
colored  fleshy  substance  which  surrounds  the  neck  like  a  collar,  and 
comes  over  its  head  in  the  form  of  a  little  crown.''      ♦       »       »       • 

The  above  mentioned  Vulture,  "with  a  beautiful  black,  white,  and 
tawny  plumage,"  is  the  one  we  wish  to  determine.  It  is  evidently  no 
CatJiartes;  apparently  a  8arcarhampus ;  and  perhaps  the  same  bird  that 
formed  the  subject  of  a  note  I  gave  on  page  16  of  my  Prodrome  of  the 
Ornithology  of  Arizona,  to  the  following  effect :  While  encamped  on 
the  San  Francisco  Eiver,  near  the  mountains  of  the  same  name,  in  July, 
1865, 1  saw  a  pair  of  very  large  rapacious  birds  i^il  over  head  with  firm, 
easy,  graceful  flight,  sustain^  for  a  long  time  without  visible  motion  of 
the  wings.  They  were  about  the  size  of  Bald  Eagles,  but  the  shape  of 
the  wings  and  its  mode  of  flight  were  those  of  Vultures.  The  entire 
under  parts  were  pure  white.    I  gazed  with  admiration,  yet  with  a  feel- 
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ing  of  bitter  disappointment,  as  the  majestic  birds  disappeared  in  the 
distance,  and  with  them  went  the  opportunity  of  identifying  them,  mar- 
ring the  pleasure  I  experienced  at  being  the  first  to  observe  the  unques- 
tionable occurrence  within  our  limits  of  some  Vulture,  probably  a  Sar- 
corhampus,  not  recognized  as  an  inhabitant  of  our  country.  I  cannot 
now  refer  the  birds  to  any  species  known  to  me,  unless,  possibly,  they 
were  8*  papa;  but  this  is  tawny  or  fulvous  below,  not  white.  I  desire 
to  signalize  the  occurrence  the  more  particularly,  since  the  birds  may 
have  been  of  a  species  unknown  to  naturalists. 

I  cannot  close  this  account  without  giving  insertion  to  an  article  by- 
Mr.  A.  S.  Taylor,  that  appeared  in  the  San  Francisco  Herald  for  April 
— ,  1859.  It  is  quite  worthy  of  being  rescued  from  its  precarious  situa- 
tion in  floating  literature.  I  copy  the  account  (somewhat  abbreviated) 
without  further  comment,  merely  premising  that,  of  course,  there  is 
some  mistake  about  the  "four  wings'': 

"  The  Queleli,  a  rare  bird  of  Sonora, — From  the  descriptions  of  some 
of  our  friends  we  are  placed  in  possession  of  some  curious  facts  relating 
to  the  habits  and  characteristics  of  this  rare  and  highly  curious  bird. 
An  intelligent  Sonoraian  of  Oquitoa,  near  Alta,  in  Sonora,  who  resided 
in  California  several  years,  gave  me  the  following  facts  at  Monterey,  iu 
1865.  It  inhabits  particularly  the  Pimeria  Alta  and  Baja,  the  Papago- 
ria,  the  Optaria,  the  Apacharia,  and  other  Indian  and  little-known 
mountain  districts  of  Sonora,  Durango,  and  Sinaloa  to  the  east  and 
south.  It  is  called  "  Queleli  ^  by  the  Indians,  who  have  a  great  venera- 
tion for  it.  Its  weight  is  from  8  to  10  lbs.  The  beak  is  hard  and  curved 
sharply  down ;  its  color,  bright  lemon ;  the  iris  is  pink  or  li^ht  red.  On 
the  crown  of  the  head  it  has  a  fleshy  caruncle  or  comb  of  black  and 
white,  which  forms  like  a  cravat,  and  also  hangs  on  both  sides  of  the 
head,  and  which  is  bare  of  feathers.  The  skin  of  the  chops  and  cheeks 
is  mottled  black  and  white  ^  the  neck  feathers  are  black,  with  a  ring  of 
white  feathers  below,  forming  a  ruff,  like  a  circle  of  swan's-down  on  a 
lady's  tippet;  the  back  is  striped  black  and  white  lengthwise  of  the 
bird ;  the  ends  of  the  wing-feathers  are  tipped  with  white ;  the  tail 
feathers  are  striped  and  tipped  the  same  as  the  wings ;  the  under  sur- 
faces of  the  wings  are  barred  in  the  same  way ;  the  wings  measure  from 
12  to  18  inches  long  from  the  joint  at  the  body  [qu.  carpus  ?J ;  the  chest, 
belly,  and  lower  part  of  the  body  are  of  lemon-colored  feathers;  the 
legs  and  feet  are  also  yellow,  with  four  toes,  armed  with  black  and  very 
sharp  claws.  The  female  bird  is  of  smaller  size,  the  colors  similar,  but 
more  subdued.  The  eggs  are  reddish  [?J  and  mottled  black,  sharply 
peaked,  and  weigh  about  2  ounces.  They  make  their  nestB  in  the  highest 
trees  of  the  mountain  sides  and  peaks,  and  always  go  in  couples,  and 
never  in  flocks.  When  they  rise  from  the  ground  they  make  a  whirring, 
rushing  noise,  moving  very  fast.  They  raise  two  young  in  a  year,  gen- 
erally male  and  female;  when  young  the  plumage  is  yellow,  blaek,  and 
white.  The  full-grown  birds  are  about  the  size  of  the  common  Turkey 
Buzzard.  They  are  seen  at  times  turning  over  and  over  in. the  air,  in 
quick  motions,  whence  the  Indians  have  a  superstition  that  they  breed 
in  the  air.  The  Indians  also  say  that  the  male  bird  breaks  the  egg  to 
let  the  chick  out.  They  eat  dead  animals,  or  those  lately  killed.  The 
tongue  is  red,  and  has  a  spinous  process  on  the  under  part  shaped  like 
a  pen,  said  by  the  Indians  to  be  used  in  making  a  loud  whirring  noise 
when  it  rises  from  the  ground.  They  eat  very  fast,  and  all  other  car- 
nivorous birds  hold  them  in  great  fear.  My  informant  says  it  is  most 
abundant  in  the  Alta  Pimeria,  of  which  the  Gadsden  purchase  forms  a 
portion.    [This  is  now  in  Arizona ;  and  compare,  also,  the  colors  of  the 
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birds  as  above  given  with  those  of  the  ones  I  saw  5  also,  the  facts  of 
the  .voun^  in  pairs,  &c.] 

**  Hut  the  most  singular  part  of  this  bird,  and  which  makes  it  such  a 
wonder  among  the  Sonoranians,  is  that  it  has  four  wings,  or  appendages 
for  assisting  flight  on  each  side  of  its  body ;  that  is,  a  pair  of  wings 
such  as  other  birds',  each  with  three  assistant  wings  or  winglets,  joined 
to  the  main  ones,  and  folding  under  the  main  ones,  next  to  tbe  body. 

'^An  officer  of  the  revenue-service  assured  me  that  he  had  seen  this 
bird  at  Guaymas  in  1854,  in  possession  of -Captain  Spence  of  that  port, 
and  that,  according  to  his  recollection,  my  Sonoranian  informant  was  in 
the  main  correct.  It  seems  to  me  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  a 
rara  avis  unknown  to  naturalists.  A  gentleman  now  living  in  Monterey, 
who  is,  like  the  writer,  an  amateur  naturalist,  assures  me,  also,  that  he 
saw  a  bird  of  this  kind  in  Guaymas — most  likely  the  same  one — in  the 
possession  of  Captain  Spence,  or  some  other  foreigner  there.^ 

Mr.  Taylor  further  states  that,  according  to  this  last  informant,  the 
number  of  "winglets'^  on  each  side  was  three,  not  four ;  and  their  posi- 
tion is  more  particularly  described.  He  devotes  the  remainder  of  the 
article  to  proving  that  the  '•Queleli''  cannot  be  the  small  Mexican  Vul- 
ture called  King  of  the  Topilot^s,  nor  the  King  Vulture,  nor  the  Sacred 
Vulture  of  Bartram. 

Leaving  now  these  uncertainties,  however  interesting,  for  something 
more  definite,  and  confining  attention  to  the  genus  Catlmrtes,  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  of  the  six  or  «even  described  species,  several  are  not 
permanently  distinct.  The  three  of  the  United  States,  C.  atratus,  C. 
aura  and  G.  californianuSj  with  the  South  American  G.  burrorianus,  are 
the  only  recognizable  ones.  Of  these,  at  present,  we  have  only  to  do 
with  the  following : 

CATHAETES  AURA,  (Linn.)  111. 

Turkey  Bazzard, 

FuUur  aura,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  128  (based  on  Tzopilotl,  Hernand.,  331 ;  Urubu, 
Marco.,  207  ;  Vultttr  brasiliensisj  Briss.,  i,  46b ;  Buteo  specie  gallo-pavoniSj 
Gates.,  i,  6).— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  246.— Lath.,  Ind.  Ora.  i,  1790,  4.— 
Bartr.,  Trav.  1793,  285.— Vieill.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  i,  1807,  25;  pi.  2,&j«.— Shaw, 
Gen.  Zool.  Tii,  1809,  36.— Wils.,  Am.  Orn.  ix,  1814,  96,  pi.  75,  f.  1.— Light., 
Verz.  1823, 6:J.— AUD.,  Edin.  New  Phil.  Joorn.  ii,  172.— Darw.,  Jonrn.  Res.  (^.^ 
Wagl.,  Isis,  1831,  517.— Sells,  P.  Z.  S.  v,  :W ;  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  2d  ser.  i,  638. 

Catharies  aura,  111.,  Prod.  1811,  236.— Cuv.,  E.  A.  1,  2d  ed.  317.— Spix,  Av.  Bras,  i,  1825, 
2.— ViG.,  Zool.  Jouru.  ii,  384.— Less.,  Man.  i,  18*28,  73  ;  Tr.  Orn.  1831,  2d— Bp., 
Syn.  1828,  22;  Isis,  1832,  1 135.— Maxim.,  Beit,  iii,  1830,  64.— Jard.,  ed.  Wils. 
iii,  226.— James.,  ed.  Wils.  i,  3;  iv,  245.— Sw.  &  RiCH.,F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  4  (Sas- 
katchewan).—Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1832,  43.— Sw.,  Classif.  B.  ii,  1837,  205— Aud., 
Ora.  Biog.  ii,  1835,  ^ ;  v,  1839,  339 ;  pi.  151 ;  Syn.  1839,  3 ;  B.  Am.  i,  1840, 15, 
pi.  2.— Bp.,  List,  ia38, 1 J  Consp.  1850,  9.— ITOrbig.,  La  Sagra's  Cuba,  1839,  4  ; 
Voy.  Am.  M^rid.  iv,  38.— SCHOMB.,  Guiana,  1840, 742.— Brew.,  ed.  Wils.  682.— 
LiNSL.,  Am.  Joura.  xliv,  1843,  250  (Connecticut).— DeKay,  N.  Y.  Zool.  1844,  2, 
pi.  5,  f.  12.— TscHUDi,  Wieg.  Arch.  1844,  WH ;  Fn.  Pern,  71.— Gray,  List  B.  Br. 
Mns.  1844,  3 ;  Gen.  of  B.  i,  1844, 1.— GOSSE,  B.  Jam.  1847, 1.— Peale,  U.  S.  Expl. 
Exped.  1848,  58.— Woodh.,  Sit^.  Rep.  1853,  58  (Indian  Territory ;  New  Mex- 
ico).—Cass.,  lU.  1854,  57.— Brew.,  N.  A.  Ool.  1857,  1.— Newb.,  P.  R.  R.Rep.vi, 
1857,  73.— Cass.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  4  ;  Pr.  A.  N.  S.  1849, 159.— Maxim.,  J.  f.  O.  vi, 
18.58, 2.— Heerm.,  p.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  pt.  vi,59.— ScL.,  Ibis,  i,  1859, 213  (Gaar-emala).— 
Bryant,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  vii,  1859  (Bahamas).— Scl.,  P.  Z.  S.  1860,  287  (Ecuador) ; 
Ibis,  ii,  1860,  222  (Hondnrafl).— Tayl.,  Ibis,  1864,  78  (Trinidad).— Coop.  & 
Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860, 140.— Hayd.,  Rep.  1862,  151.— Dress.,  Ibis,  1865, 
322  (Texas).- CouES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  42  (Arizona).- Kenn.,  Tr.  111. 
Agric.  Soc.  i,  580  (breeding). — Coces  6l  Prent.,  Smiths.  Rep.  1861,  401  (resi- 
dent at  Washington,  D.  C.).— Wheat.,  Ohio  Acric.  Rep.  1860,  No.  1.— Boardm., 
Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  ix,  1862, 122  (Calais,  Me.  j  one  instance). — Vkrr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst. 
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iii,  1862,  157  (same  instance). — Sam.,  App.  Secy's.  Rep.  Agric.  Mass.  1863,  p. 
xviii  (Massachusetts;  two  instances). — Allen,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iv,  18C4,  81  (same 
instances).— GURN.,  Cat.  Rapt.  B.  1864,  42.— Dress.,  Ibis,  1865,  322  (Texas).— 
GuNDL.,  Rep.  1865, 221  (Cuba).— Coues,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1868, 253  (New  England 
instances).— McIlwr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1866,  80  (Canada  West).— Lawr.,  Ann. 
Lye.  N.  Y.  viU,  1866,  280  (New  York).— ScL.,  P.  Z.  8.  1867.  589  (Para) ;  1868, 
569  (Pern).— Coues,  Pr.  Bust.  Soc.  1868,  120  (South  Carolina).— Pelz.,  Ora. 
Bras,  i,  1868,  p.  — . — Allen,  Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  i,  186H,  499,  526  (Iowa,  and  resi- 
dent in  Indiana).— TuRNB.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  5  (resident).— Reinh.,  Vid.  Med. 
1870,  61  (Brazil).— Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1871,27  (North  Carolina).- Trippb, 
Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  vi,  1871,  113  (Minnesota,  breeding,  and  in  December). — Allen, 
Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871,  310  (critical) ;  iii,  1872,  181  (Florida,  Kansas,  Colorado, 
Wyoming,  Utah).— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  502.— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873.— Coues, 
Key,  1872,  222.— Scott,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xv,  1872,  229  (West  Virginia). 

CatharUta  aura,  Vieill.,  Gal.  Ois.  1825,  pi.  4.— Gray,  Hand-list,  i,  1869,  3,  No.  18. 

Percnwpterm  aura,  Steph.,  Gen.  Zool.  xiii,  pt.  ii,  1826,  7. 

Bhinogryphm  aura,  Ridgw.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874,  344. 

Vultur  aura,  0,  Lath.,  Ind.  Om.  i,  1790,  5. 

Vultur  iota,  Mouna.  Stor.  Chili,  1782,  265.— Gm.,  Syst  Nat  i,  1788,  247.— Daud.,  Tr. 
Om.  ii,  1800,  20. 

Cathartes  toto,BRn)G.,  P.  Z.  S.  ix,  108 ;  Ann.  Nat.  Hist,  xiii,  498. 

Cathartea  ruficollis,  Spix,  Av.  Bras,  i,  1824,  2  (quotes  Catesby). 

Cathartes  septentrionalis,  Maxim.,  Reise,  i,  1839,  162. 

(?)  Cathartes  falklandicusj  Sharpe,  Ann.  Mag.  Nat.  Hist. 

Kah.— The  whole  of  the  United  States  and  adjoining  British  Possessions.  South 
through  Central  and  most  of  South  America.  Much  confusion  has  prevaile<l  in  use  of 
the  names  aura  and  iota,  notwithstanding  the  perfectly  distinct  (perhaps  even  generic- 
ally  different)  characters  of  the  two  species — a  difficulty  which  the  labors  of  Mr.  Allen 
and  Mr.  Ridgway  have  done  much  to  remove.  It  is  believed  that  the  synonymy  as 
here  collated,  based  upon  the  authors  Just  named,  as  well  as  substantially  upon  Strick- 
land's prior  lists,  is  correct.  It  should  be  observed,  that  aura  of  earlier  authors  appar- 
ently included  both  species. 

Lieutenant  Warren* 8  Expedilion,-AG03,  Cedar  Island,  Missouri  River. 

Although  more  particularly  an  inhabitant  of  the  warmer  parts  of 
America,  and  most  numerous  in  the  Southern  States,  along  with  the 
Black  Vulture  (C.  atrattis)^  the  Turkey  Buzzard  is  nevertheless  found  all 
over  the  United  States,  and  a  little  way  into  British  America.  On  the 
Atlantic  coast  its  ordinary  limit  is  Long  Island ;  Audubon's  data  were 
incomplete  in  rendering  his  statement  that  it  is  never  seen  beyond  New 
Jersey.  It  has  been  repeatedly  observed  in  Southern  New  England, 
and  at  least  once  in  Maine.  Its  Nova  Scotia  reconl,  as  remarked  by 
Dr.  Bre\\er,  is  vague  and  probably  unfounded;  and  even  its  New  En- 
gland occurrences  are  rare,  if  not  altogether  casual.  It  is  included  in 
Mr.  Mcllwraith's  list  of  the  birds  of  Hamilton,  Canada  West,  with  the 
remark  that  it  is  a  regular  summer  visitor  to  the  extensive  flats  near 
Chatham,  and  along  the  shores  of  Lake  Saint  Clair.  In  the  interior,  it 
regularly  goes  further  north  than  on  the  coast.  Mr.  Tripi)e  found  it 
abundant  in  Minnesota,  where  it  breeds ;  and  Sir  John  Richardson's 
well-known  record  fixes  its  northern  limit  at  about  latitude  53^  in  the 
region  of  the  Saskatchewan,  where  it  arrives  in  June.  The  highest 
point  where  I  ever  sfiw  it  myself,  up  to  the  date  of  present  writing,  was 
Fort  Randall,  latitude  43^  11',  on  the  Missouri.  At  the  close  of  the 
most  terrific  storm  of  the  season  of  1872-73,  memorable  for  its  severity, 
five  or  six  birds  came  sailing  over  the  fort.  This  was  on  the  15th  of 
April ;  none  had  been  observed  previously  after  October,  and  I  do  not 
think  it  usually  passes  the  inclement  season  at  this  point. 

This  brings  us  to  consider  the  resident  range  of  the  species,  as  com- 
pared with  its  summer  dispersion,  it  has  not  been  observed  to  winter 
on  the  Atlantic  beyond  New  Jersey,  and  even  in  that  State  is  more 
numerous  in  summer  than  in  winter.  But  at  Washington,  D.  C,  my 
home  for  a  number  of  years,  where  the  bird  is  very  common,  I  noticed 
no  material  diminution  of  its  numbers  during  the  colder  months.    The 
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same  is  the  case  iu  both  the  Garolinas,  where  I  constantly  observed  it 
dnring  a  residence  of  three  or  four  years.  In  the  interior  it  appears  to 
winter  higher  up  ^  thas,  Mr.  Trippe  saw  it  late  in  October,  and  again 
in  December,  in  Minnesota.  Bat  the  last  may  have  been  an  unusual 
occurrence  5  probably  the  parallel  of  40°,  or  rather  the  isothermal  cor- 
responding to  this  latitude  on  the  Atlantic  coast  may  approximately 
indicate  the  line  of  its  northernmost  winter  residence. 

As  is  well  known,  the  distribution  of  the  Black  Vulture,  or  Oarrion 
Grow,  is  much  more  restricted  than  that  of  the  Turkey  Buzzard.  It 
may  not  be  amiss  to  compare  the  two,  especially  since  some  wholly  un- 
founded reports  are  current.  The  most  notable  of  these  is  the  record, 
in  the  Fauna  Boreali- Americana,  of  the  Black  Vulture's  abundance  in 
the  Columbia  Eiver  region  and  elsewhere  west  of  the  Eocky  Mountains. 
But  this  rests  entirely  upon  the  statements  of  Mr.  David  Douglas,  who 
unquestionably  mistook  Turkey  Buzzards  for  Black  Vultures.  The  fact 
is,  that  there  is  not  a  single  authentic  instance  of  the  occurrence  pf  the 
latter  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  United  States,  nor  anywhere  west  of 
the  Eocky  Mountains  in  this  country.  As  Dr.  Cooper  suggests,  in  ex- 
planation of  the  statements  of  even  so  reliable  an  observer  as  Dr.  Gam- 
bel,  the  young  of  the  Turkey  Buzzard,  before  acquiring  the  red  head, 
may  have  been  mistaken  for  the  Black  Vulture;  and  he  entirely  dis- 
credits the  Pacific  records.  For  the  interior  we  have  the  authority  of 
Dr.  Woodhouse,  whicb  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  question  in  this 
instance,  for  the  occurrence  of  the  Black  Vulture  in  the  Creek  and 
Cherokee  countries,  and  less  numerously  in  New  Mexico.  Up  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley,  it  is  stated  to  occur  as  far  as  Illinois.  I  find  no  instance 
of  its  presence  in  the  region  of  the  Missouri  or  any  of  its  tributaries, 
so  that  I  cannot  formally  introduce  it  in  this  work ;  but  I  should  not  be 
surprised  if  it  were  hereafter  shown  to  occur  about  the  mouth  of  the 
Missouri.  On  the  Atlantic,  Mr.  Audubon  states,  it  has  been  found  as 
far  north  as  Maryland,  and  there  are  several  authentic  instances  of  its 
straggling  even  into  New  England.  But  its  ordinary  limit  is,  prob- 
ably, the  vicinity  of  Wilmington,  North  Carolina;  certainly,  at  most, 
not  beyond  the  maritime  portions  of  Virginia.  I  never  saw  it  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. ;  the  furthest  point  I  have  traced  it  to  being  Newberne, 
North  Carolina.  At  Fort  Macon,  on  the  North  Carolina  coast,  opposite 
Beaufort,  it  regularly  occurs  every  summer;  and  I  once  saw  numbers 
in  March  at  that  locality  (Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1871,  28).  But  even  here 
they  are  far  outnumbered  oy  the  Turkey  Buzzards,  and  it  is  not  until 
we  reach  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  that  the  reverse  proportion  of  in- 
dividuals of  the  two  species  is  witnessed.  They  are  moreover  especially 
maritime;  for,  even  in  South  Carolina,  as  we  recede  from  the  coast,  they 
become  less  numerous,  until  at  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  the  Turkey 
Buzzards  are  again  the  more  plentiful  of  the  two.  In  this  city  both 
species  reside  all  the  year. 

No  one  can  fail  to  observe  with  interest  the  g/eat  difference  in  the 
form  and  general  appearance  of  the  two  species  when  he  compares 
them  sitting  side  by  side  sunning  themselves  upon  chimney  or  house- 
top; and  especially  the  discrepancy  in  their  mode  of  flight  as  they 
wheel  together  overhead  in  endless  inosculating  circles.  The  Turkey 
Buzzards  look  larger  as  they  fly,  though  really  the^y  are  lighter  weights: 
they  are  dingy-brown,  with  a  gray  space  underneath  the  wing ;  the  tail 
is  long;  the  fore-border  of  the  wing  is  bent  at  a  salient  angle,  and  there 
is  a  corresponding  reentrance  in  its  hind  outline;  the  tips  of  the  longest 
quills  spread  apart  and  bend  upward;  and  one  may  watch  these 
splendid  flyers  for  hours  without  perceiving  a  movement  of  the  pinions. 
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Comparing  now  the  Carrion  Crows,  they  are  seen  to  be  more  thick-set, 
with  less  sweep  of  wing  and  shorter  and  more  rounded  tail,  beyond 
which  the  feet  may  project;  the  front  edge  of  the  wing  is  almost  straight, 
and  the  back  border  sweeps  around  in  a  regular  curve  to  meet  it  at  au 
obtuse  point,  where  the  ends  of  the  quills  are  neither  spread  apart  nor 
bent  upward.  The  birds  show  almost  black  instead  of  brown ;  in  place 
of  large  gray  area  under  the  wing,  there  is  a  smaller  paler-gray  spot  at 
the  point  of  the  wing.  And,  finally,  the  Carrion  Crows  flap  their  wings 
five  or  six  times  in  rapid  succession,  then  sail  a  few  moments ;  their 
flight  appears  heavy,  and  even  laborious,  beside  the  stately  motion  of 
their  relatives. 

Turkey  Buzzards  are  resident  in  the  lower,  hotter  portions  of  Arizona. 
.  In  the  mountains  I  never  saw  them  in  winter.  At  Fort  Whipple,  for 
instance,  they  arrived  the  latter  part  of  March  and  remained  until  No- 
vember. No  better  opportunity  could  be  desired  of  studying  their 
habits  than  was  afforded  in  this  place,  where  they  were  very  numerous. 
We  had  a  large  herd  of  cattle,  one  or  more  of  which  were  daily  slaugh- 
tered for  the  supply  of  the  garrison ;  and  early  in  the  fall  it  was  deemed 
advisable  to  **jerk"  all  the  beef  that  remained  on  the  hoof,  since,  in  this 
state,  it  was  always  liable  to  be  stolen  by  Apaches,  and  winter  fodder 
was  procurable  only  in  limited  quantity.  The  shambles  were  located  in 
a  grove  of  cottonwood  near  the  fort,  and  day  after  day  the  meat  hung 
drying  in  thin  strips  festooned  upon  ropes  stretched  between  the  trees, 
while  bones  and  offal  covered  the  ground  at  a  little  distance.  These 
were  high  times  for  the  Buzzards,  Ravens,  wolves,  and  all  the  dogs  of 
the  neighborhood ;  the  place  became  a  rendezvous  for  holding  high  car- 
nival. The  birds  and  beasts  feasted  alternately.  At  nightfall  the 
coyote-wolves  and  their  larger  relatives,  the  lobos,  left  their  hiding 
places,  emboldened  by  hunger  and  shielded  by  darkness,  and  hastened 
to  the  feast.  There  they  fed,  and  fought,  and  caroused,  yelping  like 
things  possessed,  till  daylight  surprised  them  and  forced  them  to  slink 
away  to  their  rocky  fastnesses.  Then  the  Buzzards  and  Ravens  flapped 
lazily  down  from  their  roosting  places  in  the  tall  pines  round  about,  and 
took  their  turn.  We  destroyed  a  good  many  of  the  wolves,  partly  for 
the  sake  of  their  pelage,  which  was  in  fine  order  at  that  season  ;  partly 
in  revenge  for  the  disturbance  their  perpetual  orgies  occasioned.  But, 
of  course,  there  was  no  sensible  diminution  of  their  numbers ;  tbose 
who  lived  to  get  away  returned  the  next  night  to  feed,  and  their  ranks 
were  continually  recruited.  The  Buzzards  were  seldom  molested ;  this 
and  their  continued  surfeit  made  them  as  tame  as  they  usually  are  in 
southern  cities.  They  certainly  did  us  good  service,  though,  perhaps,  no 
better  than  that  rendered  by  the  wolves  themselves.  Whether  the  birds 
and  wolves  were  on  good  terms  or  not  I  cannot  say,  for  they  always 
feasted  apart,  at  different  hours;  but  there  was  evidently  an  under- 
standing between  the  Buzzards  and  the  dogs.  They  fed  side  by  side, 
and  quarrelled  no  more  than  selfish,  gluttonous  Vultures  generally  do. 
As  for  details  of  such  banqueting  as  theirs,  too  much  has  already  ap- 
peared in  print  for  the  comfort  of  fastidious  readers. 

Turkey  Buzzards,  like  other  American  Vultures,  are  mute.  Their 
only  voice  is  a  kind  of  hiss,  which  has  been  likened  to  the  seething  noise 
of  hot  iron  plunged  in  water.  Except  when  flying,  the  birds  show  to 
little  advantage.  The  color  is  dull;  the  form  uncomely;  the  gait  is  con- 
strained, and  the  attitudes  are  negligent  and  slothful.  They  walk  or 
hop  indifferently,  and  sometimes  move  with  a  succession  of  leaps,  accel- 
erated with  the  wings.  When  about  to  take  flight  from  the  ground, 
they  stoop  for  an  instant  till  the  breast  almost  touches,  and  then,  un- 
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folding  the  wings,  give  a  vigorous  spring  into  the  air;  with  a  few  pow- 
erful, hurried  flaps,  they  are  fairiy  oflf.  They  soon  begin  their  gyrations 
with  set  wings,  only  beating  at  intervals,  when  they  are  forced  to  rise 
rapidly  away  from  some  obstacle;  and,  circling  thus,  they  are  shortly 
in  the  upper  air. 

The  Turkey  Buzzard  breeds  sometimes  in  communities  and  some- 
times by  single  pairs,  depositing  its  eggs  on  the  ground,  on  rocks,  or  ia 
hollow  logs  and  stumps.  The  situation  is  generally  in  thick  woods; 
and  when  numbers  breed  together,  the  foulness  of  the  resort  is  beyond 
description — vegetation  may  be  entirely  destroyed  over  large  areas. 
Even  single  nests  are  offensive  from  their  noisome  deposits,  not  only  of 
excrementitious  matters,  but  of  others,  disgorged  by  the  parents  to  feed 
the  young.  The  eggs  are  generally  two  in  number,  often  only  one; 
they  measure  about  2f  in  length  by  2,  or  rather  less,  in  breadth,  being 
thus  notably  shorter  and  of  less  capacity  than  those  of  the  Black  Vul- 
ture. They  are  creamy  or  yellowish-white,  variously  blotched  and 
splashed  with  several  different  shades  of  brown,  and  usually  showing 
other  smaller  spots  of  lavender  and  purplish-drab.  The  young  are  said 
to  be  covered  at  first  with  a  whitish  down,  and  to  be  fed  for  some  time 
with  half  digested  carrion  disgorged  by  the  parents. 

When  wounded  and  captured,  the  Turkey  Buzzard  warns  off  its  ag- 
gressor very  effectually  by  casting  up  the  foetid  contents  of  the  crop, 
but  offers  no  resistance.  Several  winged  birds  I  have  handled  remained 
perfectly  passive  after  this,  and  ^ven  seemed  apathetic  as  they  were 
being  put  to  death.  I  learned,  on  one  occasion,  that  they  will  simulate 
death.  A  bird  that  I  had  shot — through  the  lungs,  as  I  judged  from  the 
crimson  froth  and  blood  that  flowed  from  the  beak — appeared  dead  soon 
after  I  picked  it  up,  and  I  carried  it  home,  some  distance,  holding  it  by 
the  legs  dangling,  perfectly  limp.  I  threw  it  carelessly  down  on  the 
ground  by  my  tent  and  turned  to  something  else ;  but,  in  a  few  mo- 
ments, on  looking  at  it  again,'!  was  surprised  to  find  the  bird  I  had 
thougnt  dead  had  changed  its  position,  and  I  caught  its  bright  brown 
eye  glancing  furtively  around.  On  going  up  to  it  its  eyes  closed,  the 
body  relaxed,  and  it  lay  as  if  dead  again.  I  compressed  the  chest  for 
several  minutes,  till  I  was  satisfied  life  was  extinct,  and  then  went  to 
supper.  But  the  cunning  bird  was  still  "playing  possum,"  and,  I  sup- 
pose, scrambled  into  the  bushes  as  soon  as  my  back  was  turned;  at  any 
rate  it  was  gone  when  I  returned. 

The  remaining  species  of  this  genus  are  as  follows : 

Catrartes  burrovianus,  Casein, 

Cathartes  frttrroHoniw,  Cass.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad,  ii,  1845, 212 ;  HI.  1854, 59  (?  Mexico) ;  B.  N. 
A.  1858, 1.— Gray,  Hand-list,  1, 1869,  3,  No.  19.— Coues,  Key,  1872,  222. 

Rh%nogryphu8  Imrromanus,  Ridow. — B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874,  344. 

Cathartes  uruhitingay  Natt.— Pelz.,  Sitzb.  Ak.  Wien.  1861,  7;  Orn.  Bras,  i,  1868,  1.— 
GURN.,  Cat.  Rapt.  B.  1864,  46.— Scl.  ifc  Salv.,  P.  Z.  S.  1867,  589  (Amazon).— 
Elliot,  B.  N.  A.  ii,  pi.  26.— Gray,  Hand-list,  i,  1869,  3,  No.  20. 

Hob. — Eastern  Tropical  America. 

Cathartes  atratus,  Bartram, 

Vultur  hrasiUensiSj  Ray.,  8yn.  Meth.  Av.  1713, 10. 

Cathartes  hrasiliensis,  Bp.,  Consp.  i,  1850,  9. 

Vultur  atratus,  Bartr.,  Trav.  1792,  289.— Meyer,  Zool.  Am.  i,  1794,  290.— Brewst., 
Edinb.  Joum.  vi,  156. 

Cathartes  atratusy  Less.,  Man.  i,  1828,  73.— Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  6.— Temm., 
Tab.  Meth.  1836,  1.— Sw.,  Classif.  B.  ii,  1837,  206.— Darw.,  Joum.  Res.  1839, 
68;  Voy.  Beagle,  iii,  7.— James.,  ed.  Wils.  i,  10.— Brew.,  ed.  Wils.  1840.  682: 
N.  Am.  051.  lfe7,  5,  pi.  1,  f.  3,  4.— AuD.,  Syn.  1839,  3;  B.  Am.  i,  17,  pi.  3.— 
BRmGES,  P.  Z.  S.  ix,  108;  Ann.  N.  H.  xiii,  498.— DeKay,  N.  Y.  Zool.  ii,  1844, 
3.— Bp.,  Consp.  i,  1850,  9.— Cass.,  lU.  1854,  58;  U.  S.  Astron.  Exp.  ii,  1855, 173; 
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B.  N.  A.  1858,  5.-^TRiCKL.,  Orn.  Syn.  1855,  2.— Putn.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  i,  1856, 223 
(Swampscott,  Mass.,  Nov.  1850,  JiZtecm).— Scl.,  Ibis,  i,  1859, 213  (Gaatemala).— 
8CL.,  P.  Z.  8.  1860,  287  (Ecaador).— Taylor,  Ibis,  ii,  1860,  223  (Honduras).— 
Allen,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst.  Iv,  1864, 81  (Massacbusetta,  quotes  JilUon^  I,  c,  and  a  second 
specimen  at  Gloucester,  Mass.,  Sept.  28,  1863,  VerrUl),—Co\TRQy  ibid,  v,  1868, 
254  (Massachusetts,  quotes  Putnam  and  Allen). — ^Mayn.,  B.  Mass.  1870, 137  (same 
quotations).— Dress.,  Ibis,  1865,  322  (Texas).— Scl.  &  Salv.,  P.  Z.  8. 1867, 589 
(Para).— Pelz.,  Orn.  Braa.  i,  1868, 1  (Rio).— Coues,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xii,  1868, 120 
(South  Carolina,  resident).— Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1871,  28  (North  Carolio*, 
rare,  March  and  November).— Allen,' Bull.  M.  C.  Z-  ii,  1871,  312  (critical). — 
Boards.,  Am.  Nat.  iii,  1869, 498  (Calais,  Me.).— Allen,  ibid,  646  (Hudson,  Mass., 
in  1869;  one  killed,  several  seen).— Coues,  Key,  1872,  222. 

Catharista  atrata,  Gray,  Hand-list,  i,  1869,  3,  No.  16  (V.,  Anal.  1816,  22).— B.  B.  i&  R., 
N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874,  351. 

Vnltvr  aura  niger,  6.  Kerr,  Gm.  1792,  473. 

Vultur  aura,  Daud.,  Tr.  Om.  ii,  1800, 19  (based  on  P.  E.  187).    Not  of  Linncms, 

Cathartea  aura,  "  Spix,  Av.  Spec.  Nov.  1824,  2"  (Allen).    Not  of  authors. 

VuUur  uruhUf  Vieill.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  1807,  pi.  2. 

Cathartea  uruhuy  Less.,  Tr.  Om.  1^1,  27 ;  Voy.  614.— I^Orbig.,  Voy.  1844,  31,  pi.  L 

Percnopterua  uruhu,  Steph.,  G.  Z.  xiii,  1826,  7,  pi.  31. 

Ckahartea  fcetena,  III.,  "M.  Berol."— Light.,  Verz.  1823, 63.— Maxim.,  Beitr.  iii,  1830, 58.— 
SCHOMB.,  Guiana,  1840,  742.— TscH.,  Wiegm.  Arch.  1844,  262 ;  Fn.  Peru,  71.^ 
Hartl.,  Ind.  Az.  1.— Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  pi.  1,  f.  3.— Reinh.,  Vid.  Med.  1870,  62. 

VuUur  iot^,  Ord,  ed.  Wils.  ix,  1814, 104,  pi.  75,  f.  2  (not  of  Molina^  ChneliUf  or  Daudin),^ 
Jard.,  ed.  Wils.  iii,  236. 

Cathartea  iota,  Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  23;  Isis,  1832,  1135;  List,  1838, 1.— Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1832, 
46.— AUD.,  Om.  Biog.  iii,  1835,  33;  v,  1839,  345;  pi.  106.— Peale,  U.  B.ExpL 
Exped.  1848,  59.— King,  Voy.  Beagle,  i,  532. 

Neophron  iota,  Cuv.,  R.  A.  2d  ed.  i,  137. 

JEfo&.—Tropical  and  subtropical  America.    On  the  Atlantic  coast,  north  regularly  to 
North  Carolina,  casually  to  Massachusetts ;  resident  from  South  Carolina  southward. 

Cathartes  calipornianus,  (Shaw)  Cuvier. 

Vultur  calif omianua,  Shaw,  Nat.  Misc.  ix,  1797,  pi.  301;  Gen.  Zool.  vii,  1809, 10.— Lath., 
Ind.  Orn.  SuppL  2.— DouGL.,  Zool.  Journ.  iv,  328 ;  Isis,  1831, 110.— James.,  ed. 
Wils.  iv  259 

Cathartea  calif ornianua,  Cuv.,  R.  A.  2d  ed.  i,  316.-:-Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  22;  Isis,  1832,  1135; 
List,  1838,  1 ;  Consp.  1,  1850,  9.— Nutt.,  Man.  i,  ia34,  .39.— Sw.,  Classif.  B.  ii, 
1837,  206.— AuD.,  Om.  Biog.  v,  1839,  240,  pi.  426;  Syn.  1839,  2;  B.  Am.  i,  1840, 
12,  pi.  1.— Brew.,  ed.  Wils.  1840,  832.— Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  i,  1844,  pi.  2.— DkKay, 
N.  Y.  Zool.  ii,  1844,  3.— Peale,  U  8.  Expl.  Exp.  1848,  58.— Cass.,  IU.  1854.  58; 
B.  N.  A.  1858,  5.— Strickl.,  Om.  Syn.  1855,  3.— Newb.,  P.  R.  R,  Rep.  vi,  1867, 
73.— Heerm.,  ibid,  x,  1859,  pt.  vi,  59.— Tay.,  Cal.  Mag.  iii,  1859,  537  (figure  of 
eggs  and  young).— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860,  141.— GuR.,  Cat. 
Rapt.  B.  1864,  39.— Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  42  (Fort  Yuma,  Ariz.).- Scl., 
P.  Z.  S.  1866,  366,  fig.  — ;  1868, 183,  fig.  —.—Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870, 496.— Coues, 
Key,  1872,  222. 

Cathariata  californiana,  Gray,  List  B.  Br.  Mns.  1844,  4 :  Hand-list,  i,  1869,  3,  No.  17. 

Sarcorhamphua  califoniiamiaj  Steph.,  Gen.  Zool.  xiii,  1826, 6. — ViG.,  Zool.  Joum.  ii,  375,— * 
Sw.  &.  Rich.,  F.  A.  B.  ii,  1831, 1.— Licht.,  Akad.  Wissen.  Berol.  424,  pi.  1. 

Paeudogryphua  californianua,  Ridqw.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874,  338. 

VuUur  columbianu8y  Ord,  Guthrie's  Geog.  ii,  1815,  315. 

Cathartea  vuUurinuaj  Temm.,  PL  Color.  1820,  31.— Less.,  Man.  Om.  ii,  1828, 10. 

J5aJ.— Pacific  coast  of  the  United  States,  from  the  Columbia  River  to  Lower  Califor- 
nia.   Utah  (Henahaw),    Arizona  (Couea), 
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Family  COLUMBID^:  Pigeons. 

COLUMBA  FASCIATA,  Say. 
Band-tailed  Pigeon. 

Columba  fasciaia.  Say,  Long's  Exp.  ii,  1823, 10.— Bp.,  Am.  Orn.  i,  1825, 77,  pi.  ~,  f.  3 ;  Syn. 

1828,  119;  List,  1838,  41.--Wagl.,  S.  Av.  1827.— Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1832, 624.— Aud., 

Orn.  Biog.  iv,  1838, 479,  pi.  3^7 ;  Syn.  1839,  191 ;  B.  Am.  iv,  1842,  312,  pi.  279.— 

WooDU.,  Sitgr.  Eop.  1853, 92.— Newb.,  P.  R.  R  Rep.  vi,  1857, 92.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A. 

1858,  597.— SCL,,  P.  Z.  S.  1858,  359  (Cordova) ;  1858,  304  (Oaxaca) ;  1659,  369 

(Xalapa).— Salv.,  Ibis,  1860,  276  ( Guatemala). —Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash. 

Ter.  1860,  217.— CouES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  93  (Arizona).— Sumioh.,  Mem. 

Bost.  Soc.  i,  1869,  562  (Vera  Cruz).— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  506.— Coop.,  Am. 

Nat.  iii,  1869,  80  (Montana  Territory).— Gray,  Hand-list,  ii,  1870,  235,  No. 

9269.— CoUES,  Key,  1872,  225.— Schl,,  M.  P.-B.  1873,  67.— B.  B.  &  R,,  N.  A. 

B.  iii,  1874,  358,  360,  pi.  57,  f.  2. 
Tamumas  fasciata,  Reich.,  Syst.  Av.  pi.  223,  f.  1255;  pi.  255,  figs.  2865,  2866. 
Chlorcetms  fasdata,  Bp.,  Consp.  ii,  1854,  51. 
Columba  moniliSy  ViG.,  Beechey's  Voy.  1839,  26,  pi.  10. 
Calorcenaa  monilis,  Reich.,  Syst.  Av.  pi.  227,  f.  2481. 

Hob.— Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Pacific,  United  States,  and  sonthward  to  South 
America. 

No  specimeDS  of  this  bird  were  ever  taken  by  the  Expeditions,  and 
it  has  not  yet,  to  my  knowledge,  been  actually  found  in  the  Missouri 
water-shed.  It  has  occurred,  however,  to  Dr.  Cooper,  near  the  Coeur 
d'Alene  Mission,  in  Montana,  and,  as  a  bird  of  the  Rocky  Moud tains, 
may  not  improperly  be  brought  into  the  present  connection.  There  is 
no  reasonable  doubt  of  its  occasional  presence  about  the  Missouri  head- 
waters. 

It  is  common  in  many  parts  of  the  West.  I  was,  however,  disap- 
pointed in  not  meeting  it  more  than  once  or  twice  in  Arizona,  where  I 
had  anticipated  its  plentiful  occurrence,  at  least  during  the  migrations. 
Its  movements  appear  to  be  somewhat  irregular ;  while  it  is  abundant 
in  some  regions,  it  is  absent  from  others  apparently  equally  fevorable. 
This  may  depend  upon  the  precarious  supply  of  certain  favorite  kinds- 
of  food,  and  thus  correspond  somewhat  to  the  more  conspicuous  case  of 
the  Passenger  Pigeon,  whose  notorious  wanderings  are  mainly  prompted 
by  the  same  circumstances.  It  appears  to  breed  indifferently  in  various, 
parts  of  its  range,  even  so  far  south  as  Santa  Cruz.  The  accounts  of  its 
nesting  that  were  for  some  years  relied  upon,  are  not  entirely  correct. 
Mr.  Townsend's  notice,  which  Audubon  printed,  is  to  the  effect  that  the 
bird  lays  on  the  ground  without  any  nest  whatever,  the  eggs  being  "  of 
a  yellowish-white  color,  inclining  to  bluish-white,  with  minute  spots  at 
the  great  end.  Whereas,  as  in  other  Pigeons,  the  eggs  are  pure  white, 
smooth  and  glistening,  nearly  elliptical  in  shape,  measuring  1.50  inches 
long  by  1.20  broad."  According  to  other  authority,  the  bird  builds  a 
simple  nest  of  twigs  in  a  forked  branch,  or  on  a  horizontal  bough.  But 
situation  of  a  nest  is  among  the  very  variable  elements  of  the  ornitho- 
logical problem,  since  it  depends  upon  many  fortuitous  circumstances.. 
As  is  well  known,  the  Common  Dove  {Zemedura  oarolmensis)  nestles 
with  equal  readiness  on  the  ground  or  in  bushes.  In  colder  countries^ 
25 
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where  reptiles  are  few,  it  generally  sets  on  the  ground  ;  in  Arizona,  for 
instance,  the  paradise  of  snakes  and  lizards,  it  always  nestles  in  bushes. 
So,  also,  does  the  Ground  Dove  {Cham(Bpelia  passerina)^  in  the  same 
Territory.  The  nidification  of  the  Band-tailed  Pigeon  may  be  equally 
variable. 

According  to  Dr.  Cooper,  this  Pigeon  is  common  in  all  the  wooded 
mountainous  parts  of  California,  descending  to  the  valleys  in  search  of 
grain  during  autumn  and  winter.  "  North  of  San  Francisco  I  have  seen 
them  in  flocks  in  the  grain-fields  as  early  as  July,  and  along  the  Colum- 
bia Eiver  they  spend  the  summer  in  the  valleys  as  well  as  throughout 
the  mountains.  They  are  there  migratory,  leaving  in  October,  but  iu 
California  their  wanderings  are  guided  chiefly  by  want  of  food.  I  have 
found  them  breeding  in  the  Coast  Eange  as  far  south  as  Santa  Cruz, 
though  I  did  not  succeed  in  finding  any  nests.  I  was  told  that  they 
built  in  companies,  on  low  bushes  in  unfrequented  parts  of  the  mount- 
ains, but  Townsend  found  their  eggs  on  the  ground  near  the  banks  of 
streams  in  Oregon,  numbers  congregating  together.  I  have  myself 
found  eggs,  which  I  supposed  to  be  of  this  bird,  in  a  similar  situation. 
*  *  *  *  They  feed  on  acorns,  which  they  swallow  whole,  even  when 
very  large ;  also  on  ben*ies,  especially  those  of  the  Madrona  {Arbutiut)^ 
grain,  and  seeds  of  various  kinds.  Being  large,  and  delicate  food,  they 
furnish  much  sport  for  the  fowler  in  certain  districts,  but  soon  become 
«o  watchful  and  shy  that  they  are  shot  with  difficulty,  excepting  when 
young  or  where  they  can  be  watched  from  an  ambush.  In  Oregon  they 
collect  in  flocks  of  thousands  in  the  autumn,  but  I  have  never  seen 
more  than  a  hundred  together  in  this  State.'' 

Dr.  George  Suckley,  whose  opportunities  of  investigation  were  excel- 
lent, has  left  us  the  following  record :  "  The  Band-tailed  Pigeon  is  a 
very  common  bird  in  Washington  Territory,  especially  west  of  the  Cas- 
cade Mountains ;  I  saw  but  one  flock,  containing  five  individuals,  ea^t 
of  those  mountains.  In  1866  the  first  birds  of  this  species  that  arrived 
in  the  spring  made  their  appearance  about  May  15,  which  is  the  cus- 
tomary time  every  year  for  their  arrival.  One  or  two  individuals  are 
first  seen,  and  within  two  or  three  days  thereafter  the  main  body  of  the 
migration  follows.  A  small  number  remain  throughout  the  summer  and 
breed ;  the  rest  retire  further  north.  Those  that  remain  generally  make 
their  nests  in  thick  fir-forests,  near  water.  They  subsist  during  the 
summer  on  wild  cherries  and  other  berries,  and  later  in  the  season,  since 
the  country  has  become  settled,  upon  grain.  About  the  first  week  in 
September  large  flocks  congregate  in  stubble-fields  in  the  vicinity  of 
Fort  Steilacoom,  and  for  two  or  three  weeks  thereafter  their  numbers 
are  daily  augmented  by  arrivals  from  the  North.  Some  flocks  of  these 
Pigeons,  that  I  saw  in  September,  must  have  contained  at  l^st  one 
thousand  individuals.  I  am  told  that  iu  the  cultivated  districts  on  the 
'Cowlitz  River,  at  the  same  season,  they  are  in  still  greater  numbers. 
J3y  the  5th  of  October,  of  the  year  185G,  all  had  suddenly  disapi>eared, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  stragglers,  generally  young  birds.  In  fly- 
ing, the  flocks,  I  think,  are  not  quite  so  compactly  crowded  as  those  of 
the  Passenger  Pigeon.  During  the  summer,  while  breeding,  their  cooing 
€an  be  heard  a  long  distance.  The  name  of  this  bird  in  the  Nisqually 
language  is  *  hubboh,'  a  good  imitation  of  its  calls.  *  *  ♦  ♦  in 
autumn  these  birds  are  in  excellent  order  for  the  table;  indeed  I  prefer 
thfem  to  the  Wild  Pigeon  of  the  Atlantic  States." 

There  is  another  kind  of  Dove  in  the  West  which  may  yet  be  found 
in  the  southernmost  parts  of  the  Missouri  region,  but  which  I  have  no 
authority  for  introducing  iu  the  present  connection.    This  is  the  White- 
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winged  Dove  {Melopelia  Jeucoptera)*.  It  has  somewhat  the  general  form 
and  appearance  of  the  Carolina  Dove,  but  may  be  recognized  by  the 
broad,  white,  oblique  bur  on  the  wing.  Audubon  appears  to  have  first 
noticed  it  as  a  bird  of  this  country,  under  the  name  of  Columba  trudeani^ 
and  not  long  afterward  attention  was  again  called  to  it  by  Colonel 
McCall.  But  it  remained  little  known  until  Mr.  Xantus  sent  a  fine 
suite  to  the  Smithsonian,  from  Cape  St.  Lucas,  where  he  found  it 
abundant.  I  rarely  saw  it  in  Arizona,  where  it  reaches  at  least  to  the 
latitude  of  Fort  Whipple,  and  breeds  in  that  vicinity.  This  I  ascer- 
tained by  seeing  a  pair  of  squabs  in  a  cage;  they  had  been  captured 
near  by.  Though  only  half-fledged,  the  white  on  the  wing  was  already 
evident.  The  eggs  of  this  species  are  1.25  inches  long  by  0.95  wide, 
and,  as  usual,  two  in  number;  elliptical  in  shape,  and  of  a  pure, 
glistening  white. 

EOTOPISTBS  MIGEATOEIA,  (Linn.)  Sw. 
Wild  Pigeon;  Passenger  Pigeon. 

Columha  canadenHa,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  284.— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  785. 

Columba  mxgi'atoria^  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  285  (Columba  americanat  Frisch,  pi.  142; 
Kalm,  It.  ii,  527 ;  (cenas),  Bris8.,  i,  100 ;  Palumbus  migratorius,  Cate8.,  23).— 
Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  389.— Forst.,  Philos.  Tr.  Ixii,  1772,  398.— VViLS.,  Am. 
Orn.  i,  1808,  102,  pi.  44,  fig.  1.— Bp.,  Obs.  Wils.  1825,  No.  179:  Syn.  1828, 120.— 
NuTT.,  i,  1832,  629.— AuD.,  Orn.  Biog.  i,  18:51,  319;  v,  1839,  561 ;  pi.  62. 

Eotopietea  migraloria,  Sw.,  Zool.  Journ.  iii,  1827,  a%.— Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831, 
363.— Bp.,  List,  1838, 341 ;  Consp.  ii,  1854, 59.— Reich.,  Svst.  Av.  pi.  249,  figs.  i:i77, 
1379.— AuD.,  Syn.  1839,  174 ;  B.  Am.  v,  1842,  25,  pi.  285.— Woodh.,  Sitgr.  Rep. 
1853,  92.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1^,  600.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860,  218 
(Fort  Laramie,  Wyo.,  and  Milk  River,  Mont.).— Hayi>.,  Rep.  1862,  171.— 
Coop.,  Am.  Nat.  iii,  1869,  80  (Montana).— Gray,  Hand-list,  ii,  1870,  235,  No. 
9281.— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  511  (Pnget's  Sound).— Trippb,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  vi, 
118.-SNOW,  B.  Kans.  1873,  — .— Coues,  Key,  1872,  225,  fig.  145.— B.  B.  &  R., 
N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874,  308,  pi.  57,  fig.  4 ;  and  of  late  writers  generally. 

PetHstef^a  migratoria,  Schl.,  M.  P.-B.  x,  1873, 142. 

Bab. — The  greater  part  of  North  America,  but  scarcely  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
(Pacific  coast,  near  latitude  49°,  Cooper;  Nevada,  Bidgwai/).  Cuba  (Gundlack,  Rep.  i, 
1866, 102;  J.  f.  O.  ix,  112).  Ac<iidental  in  Europe  (Goulds  B.  Eur.  pL  247;  Harting, 
Man.  Br.  Birds,  1872,  128). 

Lieutenant  Warren^s  Expedition. — 4856,  4857,  month  of  Big  Sioux  River;  5418,  above 
.  the  mouth  of  the  Yellowstone  River. 

There  is  no  present  occasion  to  particularize  the  general  eastern  range 
of  this  species  by  citing  the  authorities  for  its  occurrence  j  suffice  it  to 

*  Columha  Uucoptera,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1866,  281  ("Asia,"  err.  Turtur  indicus  fu8cu8, 
Edw.,  76 ;  Columba  indica^  Biuss.,  i,  105 ;  Browne,  Jam.  4681 — G.H.,  Syst.  Nat.  i, 
1788,  773.— Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  595  (White- winged  Pigeoa,  Gen.  Syn.  iv, 
617).— Wagl,,  Syst.  Av.  1827,  Columba,  No.  71.— McCall,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad,  iv, 
1848,  64. 

Zenaida  leucoptera,  GiiAY,  Gen.  of  Birds. 

Turtur  leucopterus,  Gosse,  B.  Jamaica,  1847,  304. 

Melopelia  leucoptera,  Bp.,  Consp.  Av.  ii,  1854,  81.— SCL,,  P.  Z.  8.  1856,  309  (Cordova); 
ia58,  305  (Oaxaca).— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  603.— Xantus,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1859 
(Cape  St.  Lucas).- Taylor,  Ibis,  I860,  ii,  227  (Honduras).- March,  Pr.  Phila. 
Acad.  1863,  302  (Jamaica).— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  ix,  139  (Costa  Rica) ;  207 
(Yucatan).— Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  Irt66,.  93  (Arizona).— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870, 
515.— COUKS,  Key,  1872,  226.— Schl.,  M.  P.-B.  x,  1873,  152.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A. 
B.  iii,  1874,  :576. 

if)CoUmba  hoilotly  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  777.— Lath.,  Ind.  Ora.  ii,  1700,  601  (White- 
shouldered  Pigeon,  Gen.  pyn.  iv,  654). 

Columba  trudeaui,  AuD.,  B.  Am.  vii,  1843,  352,  pi.  496. 

Hab. — Southern  and  Lower  California,  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and  Texas.  South 
through  Mexico  to  Central  America.    Also,  Cuba  and  Jamaica. 
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allude  to  its  continual  wandering  over  the  greater  part  of  North  America. 
But  in  the  West  its  food  supply  is  limited,  and  its  presence  correspond- 
ingly restricted.  Excepting  along  the  Missouri  and  the  principal  tribu- 
taries of  that  great  river,  the  Wild  Pigeon  does  not  ordinarily  exceed 
the  general  line  of  wooded  country  to  pass  out  upon  the  bare  plains  be- 
yond. But  just  as  the  Missouri  forms  for  us  a  highway  of  communica- 
tion with  the  vast  districts  which  would  be  otherwise  almost  inaccessible, 
so  it  seems  to  lead  the  Pigeons  northwesterly,  in  great  numbers,  to 
meridians  of  longitude  they  do  not  gain  in  the  southwest.  I  never 
saw  or  heard  of  one  in  New  Mexico  or  Arizona,  and  have  found  no 
quotations  from  Colorado,  Utah,  or  California.  But  the  birds  reach 
across  Nebraska,  probably  following  the  Platte  into  Wyoming,  and 
through  Dakota  and  Montana,  being  even  conducted  to  Pacific  slopes 
along  the  northern  border  of  the  United  States. 

Many  years  ago  Townsend  mentioned  the  Passenger  Pigeon  as  an  in- 
habitantof  "Oregon,''  but  that  was  then  so  comprehensive  a  term  that  the 
confirmation  of  the  occurrence,  recently  made  by  Drs.  Cooper  and  Suck- 
ley,  was  the  more  acceptable.  In  the  work  above  quoted  these  authors 
give  the  only  unquestionable  Pacific  advices  I  have  found.  Still  later 
Dr.  Cooper  contributed  some  interesting  items  to  the  American  Natu- 
ralist on  the  occurrence  of  the  species  in  Montana:  "The  Passenger 
Pigeon,  like  the  Cat-bird,  astonished  me  by  its  frequency  in  the  Kocky 
Mountains,  as,  although  I  saw  no  very  large  flocks,  I  saw  some  almoi't 
every  day  until  I  passed  the  S^wkane  Falls,  just  north  of  the  Columbia 
Plains.  It  thus  seems  to  pass  round  to  the  north  of  that  plain,  and 
oc^easionally  to  cross  the  Cascade  Eange,  as  noticed  by  Dr.  Suckley  in 
1853.  Along  the  Missouri  I  often  saw  small  flocks,  and  noticed  quite  a 
number  of  their  nests  in  small  trees  between  Forts  Pierre  and  Berthold. 
I  found  one  setting,  June  7,  and  heard  that  many  build  farther  south, 
near  Sioux  City.  In  the  mountains  they  fed,  in  August,  chiefly  on  the 
service  berry  (Amelanckier  alnifolia)^  which,  along  the  Hell  Gate,  attains 
a  size  and  flavor  unequaled  by  any  I  have  seen  elsewhere."  Dr.  Hayden 
remarks  upon  its  abundance  on  the  Lower  Missouri,  but  considered  it 
as  rarer  than  it  really  is  higher  up  the  river.  Still  he  says  be  has  seen 
a  hundred  individuals  in  a  season,  high  up  on  the  Yellowstone,  when 
the  berries  were  ripe.  According  to  Sir  John  Richardson,  it  reaches  the 
fur  countries  in  May  and  leaves  in  October,  attaining  latitudes  lix)m  58^ 
to  62^,  according  to  climatic  conditions. 

The  westernmost  point  where  I  have  as  yet  myself  observed  the  Pas- 
senger Pigeon  is  Turtle  Mountain,  on  the  northern  boundary  of  Dakota. 
It  was,  however,  a  rare  bird  in  that  locality.  But  a  little  further  east, 
along  the  Reil  River,  I  observed  vast  flocks  during  the  latter  part  of 
May,  in  all  the  timber  of  the  river,  for  many  miles  from  Pembina  south- 
ward 5  and  they  doubtless  extended  as  much  further  north  of  that  point. 
As  we  steamed  along  the  river,  for  several  days  the  flocks  were  almost 
continually  in  view.  They  generally  flew  high,  beyond  gunshot  range, 
in  immense  straggling  flocks,  or  rather  in  successive  groups,  sometimes 
stretching  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach ;  but  early  in  the  morning  and 
toward  evening,  in  passing  to  and  from  their  roosting  places,  they  gen- 
erally flew  lower,  and  numbers  were  readily  procured.  The  woods  along 
the  river  were  filled  with  stragglers,  singly  or  in  small  troops.  Many 
nested  in  this  region ;  I  found  females  ready  to  lay,  and  nests,  during 
the  greater  part  of  June.  The  nests  were  usually  in  the  horizontal  forks 
of  the  branches  of  small  trees  and  saplings,  generally  ten  or  twelve  feet 
from  the  ground.  During  the  passage,  in  May  of  1873,  the  birds  were 
very  numerous  about  Saint  Paul,  Minnesota,  where  hundreds  were 
netted,  to  be  be  used  instead  of  tame  Pigeons  in  shooting-matches. 
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Some  years  since  a  great  flight  of  Pigeons  occurred  near  Washington, 
where  for  several  days,  in  the  fall,  the  woods  were  filled  with  the  birds. 
More  or  fewer  are  usually  seen  there  every  year,  and  I  once  killed  a 
specimen  so  newly  from  the  nest  as  to  cause  me  to  believe  that  it  had 
been  hatched  in  the  vicinity. 

ZBNJSDURA  OAROLmBNSIS,  (Linn.)  Bp. 
Carolina  Boye;  CoBinon  Doye. 

Columha  caroUnensiSy  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  286  (Turiur  caroUnensiSf  Gates.,  Car.  i, 
24  ;  Briss.  i,  110,  pi.  8,  tig.  1).— Gm.,  i,  1788, 787.— Lath.,  Ind.  Ofd.  ii,  1790, 613.— 
Wii^.,  Am.  Orn.  v,  1H12,  91,  pi.  43,  tig.  1.-Bp.,  Obs.  Wils.  1825,  No.  159;  Syn. 
1828, 119.— NUTT.,  Man.  i,  1832, 626.— AuD.,  O.  B.  i,  1831 ,  91 ;  v,  1839, 555 ;  pl.'l7. 

EeU^istes  carolinensts,  Rich.,  List,  1837. — Bp.,  List,  1838,41. — Aud.,  Syn.  1839, 195;  B.  Am. 
V,  1842,  36,  pi.  286.— WooDH.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853,  92.— Nkwb.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi, 
1857,  92.— Hekrm.,  ibid,  x,  1859,  pt.  vi,  60. 

Zenaidura  carolinensis,  Bp.,  Consp.  ii,  1854,  84.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 604.— Kenn.,  P.  R.  R. 
Rep.  X,  1859,  pt.  iv,  33.— SCL.,  P.  Z.  8. 1856,  359  (Cordova) ;  1859, 391  (Oaxaca) ; 
Ibis,  i,  1859,  222  (Gnatemala).— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  IS^K),  218.— 
Taylor,  Ibis,  1860,  227  (Honduraa).— Hayd.,  Rep.  1862,  172.— Coues,  Pr. 
Phila.  Acad.  1866,  93  (Arizona).— Dress.,  Ibis,  1866,  24  (Texas).— Boardm.,  Pr. 
Bost.  Soc.  ix,  1862, 127  (Maine,  rare).— Allen,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iv,  1864,75  (Massa- 
chusetts, common).— Gundl.,  Repert.  1866, 30  (Cuba).— McIlwr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst. 
V,  1866, 91  (Canada  West).- Coues,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1868, 287.— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye. 
ix,  139  (Coeta  Rica) ;  ix,  207  (Yucatan).— Coop.,  Am.  Nat.  iii,  1869,  81 ;  B.  Cal. 
i,  1870, 512.— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872,  181  (mountains  of  Colorado  up.  to 
11,000  feet).— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873.— Aiken,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1872,  208.— Stev., 
U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1870,  465.— CoUES,  Key,  1872,  226,  fig.  146.— B.  B.  &  R., 
N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874,  383,  pi.  58,  fig.  2. 

PeriMura  oarolinensiSf  Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  1856,  111  (Cuba). 

Chiimcepelia  carolinensi8y  Giebel,  Nomenc.  Av.  i,  633. 

Perisiera  carolinensiSj  Schi..,  M.  P.-B.  x,  1873,  142. 

CoUamba  margitiatay  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  286.— Gm.,  i,  1788,  791.— Wagl.,  Syst.  Av. 
1827;  Isis,  1831,  519. 

Ectapi9te8  marginata.  Gray,  Hand-list,  ii,  1870,  236,  No.  9282. 

EciopisUa  margineUuSy^oovn.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1852, 104 ;  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853,  93,  pi.  5.— 
Gray,  Hand-list,  No.  9283. 

Zenaidura  marginellus,  Bp.,  Consp.  ii,  1854,  85. 

Hab. — United  States  from  Atlantic  to  Pacific.    Canada  West  (McLltcraUk),    Cuba. 
South  to  Panama. 
Lieutenant  Warren^s  Expedition.— A^^,  Cedar  Island. 
Later  ExpedHions.—GOiG^^SGf  60770-71,  Wyoming. 

Unlike  the  last,  this  species  is  of  extensive  if  not  universal  distribu- 
tioD  in  the  West,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  United  States.  It  is  more 
southerly,  however,  considering  its  whole  range.  It  is  not  common  in 
the  Eastern  States  beyond  Southern  New  England,  and  I  note  but  a 
single  instance  of  its  occurrence  in  the  British  Provinces.  The  parallel 
of  490  is  probably  about  its  normal  northern  limit.  Mr.  Trippe  does  not 
Include  it  among  the  birds  of  Minnesota.  It  is  a  regular  migrant  over 
about  the  northern  half  of  the  United  States,  resident  elsewhere.  I 
have  found  it  alike  abundant  in  all  kinds  of  country  I  have  visited — 
even  in  the  terrible  alkaline  deserts  of  the  southwest,  where  its  presence 
is  cheering  evidence  that  water  may  be  found  not  far  oft*.  Its  nidifica- 
tion  varies  greatly  with  circumstances,  the  nest  being  placed  indiffer- 
ently on  the  ground,  bushes,  or  trees ;  and  even,  according  to  some 
writers,  on  fences,  stumps,  &;c.  The  eggs,  two  in  number,  and  white, 
as  usual  in  this  family,  measure  about  1^  by  J.  They  are  laid,  accord- 
ing to  climate,  from  April  throughout  the  summer.  I  have  found  it 
nesting  in  various  parts  of  both  the  Carolinas,  there  breeiling  chiefly 
on  the  ground,  while  in  Arizona,  where  reptiles  of  the  most  venomous 
character  abound,  the  bird  seeks  safety  for  its  eggs  by  placing  the  nest 
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on  bushes.  The  principal  bashes  of  some  parts  of  the  Territory  are 
cacti  and  other  thorny  growths,  so  terribly  prickly  that  snakes  cau 
scarcely  climb  them;  indeed  I  have  seen  nests  in  "cholla^  bashes, 
where  it  seemed  scarcely  possible  for  even  a  bird  to  alight  to  build  with- 
out wounding  its  feet,  there  being  absolutely  not  a  smooth  spot  on  the 
whole  shrub.  In  the  wooded  and  mountainous  parts  of  the  Territory 
the  nidification  varies.  Though  resident  in  tlie  Territory  at  large,  the 
Dove  is  only  a  summer  sojourner  in  these  higher  parts,  where  it  arrives 
the  latter  part  of  April  and  remains  until  the  middle  of  October.  Its 
coming  marks  the  opening  of  spring,  when  the  silence  of  the  vast  pine 
tracts,  scarcely  broken  before  but  by  the  dismal  caw  of  the  Raven  or  the 
harsh  notes  of  the  Jays  and  Woodpeckers,  is  now  enlivened  by  the  twit- 
tering of  Swallows  and  the  agreeable  songs  of  the  birds,  as  well  as  by 
the  cooing  of  the  Dove,  which  resounds  in  plaintive,  measured  cadence, 
while  the  gentle  bird  is  wooing  his  mate. 

The  Ground  Dove,  a  very  small  and  delicate  species  of  the  southern 
portions  of  the  United  States,  has  not  been  known  to  penetrate  to  any 
portion  of  the  Missouri  region.  It  appears  to.be,  in  some  degree,  a  bird 
of  our  southern  coast  regions,  so  rarely,  in  the  United  States  at  least, 
does  it  stray  far  inland.  Its  usual  range  is  limited  by  the  Carolinas, 
but  I  have  a  record  of  the  capture  of  a  specimen,  many  years  ago,  at 
Washington,  D.  C.  Audubon  states  that  a  "search  for  them  a  hundred 
n»iles  inland  would  in  all  probability  prove  fruitless;"  but  against  this 
statement  I  find  pencilled,  in  a  coi)y  of  his  work  in  the  State  Library  at 
Columbia,  South  Carolina,  a  note  to  the  effect  that  one  was  shot  on  the 
Congaree  River,  not  far  from  Columbia,  in  December,  1839.  The  species 
occurs  in  Southern  Arizona,  but  not,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  in  the  region 
of  Fort  Whipple.  It  is  also  abundant  at  Cape  Saint  Lucas,  and  extends 
northward  into  Southern  California.  The  nidification  is  not  peculiar. 
The  eggs  are  two,  seven-eighths  long  by  two-thirds  broad.  The  syno- 
nymy of  the  species  is  subjoined.*  • 


*  Cham-epklia  passrkina,  (lAnnams)  Swainsan, 

Columha  passerina,  Iinn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  285  (Sloane,  Jam.  ii,  305,  pi.  261,  fig.  3; 
Gates.,  i,  26 ;  Briss.  i,  113,  pi.  9,  fig.  1).— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788, 787.— Lath.,  I. 
Orn.  ii,  1790,  611.— WiLS.,  Am.  Orn.  iv,  1811, 15,  pi.  46,  fig.  -.— Wagl.,  Syst.  Av. 
Columha,  No.  88.— Bp.,  Syii.  1828, 120.— Nutt.,  Mau.  i,  1832,  635.— Add.,  Orn. 
Biog.  ii,  1834,  471 ;  v,  1839,  558;  pi.  182;  Syn.  1839,  192:  B.  Am.  v,  1842, 19,  pi. 
28:j.— SuND.,  OiV.  Vet.  Akad.  Forb.  1869,  586  (Saint  Bartholomew). 

Columha  (Goura)  passerina,  Bp.,  Obs.  Wils.  1825,  181. 

ChcrmepeJia  passerina,  Sw.,  Zool.  Jonru.  iii,  1827,  .361. — Gray,  Hand-list,  No.  9336. 

ChcemepeUa  passvrina,  Sw.,  Classif.  Birds,  ii,  1837,  349. 

Chamepcha  paaserinat  Bp.,  List,  1838,  41. 

Chamcepelia  pasacrina,  Gray,  1641.— Gosse,  B.  Jam.  1846, 311.— Bp.,  Consp.  ii,  1854, 77. — 
Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  iv,  1856  (Cuba).— ScL.,  P.  Z.  S.  18!>7,  205  (Xalapa);  1859,  391 
(Oaxaca) ;  1864,  178  (Mexico  City) ;  Ibis,  i,  1859,  223  (Guatemala).— Bd.,  B.  N. 
A.  1858,  606.— CouES  &  Prent.,  Smiths.  Rep.  1861,  414.— March,  Pr.  PhUa. 
Acad.  1863,  302  (Jamaica).— Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  93  (Southeni  Ari- 
zona).—Bryant,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1866  (Porta  Rico).— La wr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  ix, 
134  (Costa  Rica) ;  ix,  207  (Yucatan).- Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870, 516.— Coues,  Key, 
1872,  226.-  B.  B.  &  R,,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874,  389,  pi.  58,  fig.  6. 

Chamcepelia  paseerina  var.  pall^seens,  Bd.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1859,  305.— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i, 
1870,  517  (Cape  Saint  Lucas). 

Pjirgitwnas  paaseiimis,  Reich.,  Columbariae. 

PeriHtera  passerina,  SCHL.,  M.  P.-B.  x,  1873,  134. 

Columha  minuta,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  285  (Briss.,  i,  116,  pi.  8,  fig.  2).— Gm.,  Syst 
Nat.  1788, 788.— Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790, 612  {Passeriue  Turtle,  Gen.  Syn.  iv,  660.) 

Chamwpelia  granatina  et  albivitta,  Bp.,  Consp.  Av.  ii,  1854,  77  (Bogota  and  Carthageua). 

Ptjrgitccnas  albivitfUj  Rkich.,  ColumbarisB. 

^aft.— Southern  United  States.    North  to  about  .35°.    Southward  through  Mexico 
and  Central  Americ-a  to  Northern  South  America.    Several  West  India  Islands. 
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Family  MELEAGRIDID^ :  Turkeys. 

These  are  the  nearest  American  analogaes  of  the  true  Pheasants,  fam- 
ily Phasianidce^  indigenous  to  Asia,  and  are  sometimes  placed  in  that 
family.  Bat  the  differences  appear  suflQcient  to  warrant  their  family 
separation.  Their  next  nearest  allies  are  the  Guinea  Fowls,  of  Africa — 
family  Numididw. 

MELEAGRIS  GALLOP  A  YO  var.  AMEEICANA,  (Bartr.)  Coues. 

Common  Wild  Turkey* 

a.  gallapavo. 

Meleagris  gallopavOy  Linn.,  Fn.  Suec.  No.  198 ;  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  268  Abased  on  the 
domestic  bird,  which  is  most  like  this  variety.  See  Newt.,  Zool.  Rec.  v,  102. 
Not  of  authors  generally,  the  name  usually  referring  to  the  foregoing  feral 
variety).— Steph.,  Shaw's  Gen.  Zool.  ix,  -pt.  i,  p.  156,  pi.  8  (domestic).— Woodh., 
Sitgr.  Rep.  1854, 94,  in  part ;  the  paragraph  on  p.  93  refers  to  the  following 
variety. 

Meleagris  mexicam,  Gould,  P.  Z.  S.  1856,  61.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  618 ;  U.  8.  Agric.  Rep. 
1866,288.— CouEs,  Pr.  A.  N.  S.  1866, 93.— Elliot,  B.  N.  A.  pt.  x,  pi.  38.— Dakw., 
Anira.  and  PL  Domest.  i,  292.— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  523. 

MeUagris  gallapavo  var.  mexicanay  B.  B.  &,  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874,  410. 

b.  afnericana, 

Meleagris  americanay  Bartr.,  Trav.  1791,  290. 

Mehagris  gallopavo  var.  ameirwanay  CouES,  Key,  1872,  232. 

Meleagris  galloparOy  Wils.,  Index,  1872,  vi,  p.  — . — Bp.,  Am.  Om.  1825,  i,  79,  pi.  9 ;  Syu. 
1828,  122;  Comp.  List,  1838.  42.— AuD.,  Om.  Biog.  18.31,  i,  1,  pis.  1  and  6; 
V,  559;  Syn.  1839,  197;  B.  Am.  1842,  v,  42,  pis.  287,  288.— Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1832, 
630.— Reich.,  Syst.  Av.  1851,  pi.  *26;  Ic.  Av.  pi.  289.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 615.— 
Maxim.,  J.  f.  O.  vi,  1858,  426.— McIlwr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1866,  91.— Caton, 
Am.  Nat.  iii,  pp.  28,  30 ;  vii,  431.— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871,  'M2  (origin  of 
domestic  Turkey,  &c.) ;  iii,  1872,  181  (Kansas).- Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  No. 
193.— Allen,  Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  i,  1868,  500  (Iowa).— Trippe,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xv, 
1872,  240  (Iowa). — Hatch,  Pr.  Minn.  Acad,  i,  1874, 61  (Southwest  Minnesota).— 
B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874,  404 ;  and  of  most  authors. 

Meleagris  sglvestHSy  V1KII.L.,  Nouv.  Diet.  d'Hist.  Nat.  ix,  447. 

Gallopavo  sylvesMSj  Le  Conte,  Pr.  A.  N.  S.  ix,  1857, 179. 

Meleagris feray\iEii.L.j  Gal.  Ois.  ii,  1824,  10,  pi.  10.— Gray,  Cat.  (rail  Br.  Mus. 

Wild  Turkey  of  authors  and  others. 

Hab. — Of  var.  americana,  the  East^^m  Province  of  the  United  States  and  portions  of 
Canada.  Of  true  gallapavo,  the  southern  portions  of  the  Middle  Province  and  south- 
ward. 

Dr.  Hayden  does  not  include  the  Wild  Turkey  in  his  report,  appar- 
ently not  paving  met  with  it  in  the  Missouri  region.  Its  occurrence, 
however,  is  sufficiently  attested  as  far  up  the  Missouri  River  as  the 
vicinity  of  Yankton,  if  not  somewhat  beyond.  I  found  no  evidence  of 
its  presence  in  Northern  Dakota;  I  have  observed  but  one  Miunesotian 
record.  In  these  longitudes  it  becomes  abundant  further  south  ;  both 
the  Kansas  authorities  above  cited  witness  its  common  occurrence  in 
the  timbered  districts  of  that  State,  as  Mr.  Trippe  does  in  Southern 
Iowa.    Dr.  Woodhouse  states,  that  "  throughout  the  wooded  portious^  of 
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the  ludian  Territory  and  Texas  this  bird  abounds."*  The  northern  line 
of  its  distribution  may  likewise  be  determined  with  approximate  accu- 
racy, though  it  appears  to  have  contracted  of  late  years.  It  is  scarcely 
now  found  in  any  part  of  Minnesota ;  but  Dr.  Head  tells  me  that  some 
thirty  years  ago,  at  old  Fort  Atkinson,  a  few  miles  west  of  Prairie  du 
Chien,  it  was  frequently  killed,  though  its  present  northern  limit  can- 
not be  far  from  the  southern  border  of  Minnesota.  Audubon  mentioned 
its  presence  in  Michigan,  Massachusetts,  and  Vermont;  but  in  these 
portions  of  New  England,  at  least,  it  appears  to  be  nearly  or  quite 
extinct,  t  while  I  never  have  heard  of  it  from  Maine.  According  to  Mr. 
W.  Ross  King  (Sportsman  and  Naturalist  in  Canada,  p.  135),  it  was  still 
met  with  in  various  localities  in  Canada,  in  186G-'67,  and  about  the  same 
time  Mr.  Mcllwraith  states  that  it  was  "common  along  the  western 
frontier"  of  the  same  territory.  It  is  not  necessary  to  instance  special 
regions  within  the  boundary  above  sketched,  its  dispersion  being  gen- 
eral, and  only  subject  to  restriction  by  the  nature  of  localities  unsuited 
to  its  habits,  or  where  it  is  exposed  to  persecution  which  it  cannot  with- 
stand. Constant  interference  with  what  would  otherwise  be  its  natural 
distribution,  gradual  diminution  in  its  numbers  in  many  places  and  its 
final  disappearance  from  others,  are  points,  unfortunately,  only  too  well 
assured. 

Family  TETRAONID^ :  The  Grouse,  &c. 

The  Missouri  region,  as  defined  for  the  purposes  of  the  present  work 
to  include  the  entire  country  drained  by  the  great  river  and  its  tribu- 
taries, affords  representatives  of  all  the  North  American  genera  of 
Grouse,  and,  in  fact,  furnishes  us  with  every  North  American  species 
of  Grouse,  excepting  only  two  kinds  of  Ptarmigan  {Lagopus  alhus  and 
X.  rupestrw).  All  these  are  game  birds  in  strictness.  In  the  following 
account,  therefore,  I  am  at  pains  to  give  the  sportsman  and  general 
reader  a  clear  and  accurate  idea  of  the  whole  group  as  represented  in 
North  America.  The  technicalities  are,  it  is  believed,  sufficiently  pre- 
cise, without  being  unnecessarily  abstruse,  to  enable  him  to  determine 
any  Grouse  he  may  procure,  and  establish  in  his  mind  its  relationship 
to  its  allies ;  while  I  enlarge  upon  the  biographies  of  the  less  known 
species,  as  far  as  is  at  present  practicable. 

In  striking  contrast  to  the  abundance  and  variety  of  Grouse  in  this 
region,  may  be  instanced  the  poverty  of  the  same  country  in  Partridges, 
only  one  species  of  which  is  ascertained,  as  yet,  to  inhabit  any  portion 

*  This  aathor's  farther  observations  on  the  Turkeys  of  New  Mexico  probably  relate 
to  the  var.  gallapttco^  as  his  remarks  upon  those  of  the  Gila  River  certainly  do.  I  ascer- 
tained the  common  occurrence  of  this  form  in  the  mountainous  portions  of  Arizona.  It 
is  readily  distinguished  from  the  other  by  its  lighter  general  colors,  and  especially  by 
the  pale  tips  of  the  rump  feathers,  as  almost  invariably  seen  in  the  domestic  bird.  Dr. 
Woodhouse's  note  on  the  great  size  of  these  birds  is  corroborated  by  Lieutenant 
Charles  Bendire,  who  mentioned  to  me  a  gobbler  he  killed  weighing  twenty-eight 
pounds.  My  correspondent  also  informed  me  of  an  interesting  fact — that  the  males 
frequently  lack  spurs.    (See  Am.  Nat.  vii,  1873,  3'-^6.) 

t  **  As  long  ago  as  I8;i9,  Mr.  Peabody  tells  us  it  had  become  very  rare.  At  the  pres- 
ent day  (18U8)  it  is  given  by  some  Massachusetts  authorities,  and  not  by  others.  Mr. 
Allen  *  can  iiud  no  authentic  instance  of  its  recent  capture  in  this  State,  although  it 
has  been  said  to  occur  wild  on  Mounts  Tom  and  Holyoke  ***••.»  Mr.  Sam- 
uels omits  the  species;  Mr.  Putnam  gives  it,  but  entirely  on  the  authority  of  the  older 
writers.  It  is  contained  in  none  of  the  Maine  lists.  Mr.  Linsley  wrote  of  it  in  1843, 
*  the  last  Wild  Turkey  that  I  have  known  in  Connecticut  was  taken  »  •  •  •  about 
thirty  years  since,  on  Letoket  Mountain,  in  Northford.'" — (CouES,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v, 
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of  the  great  district  under  consideration.  This  is  the  familiar  Eastern 
Partridge,  *'  Quail,*  or  *'  Bob  White,'^  as  it  is  variously  termed.  None  of 
the  several  elegant  and  interesting  Partridges  of  the  southwest  have 
been  traced  even  to  the  southern  borders  of  the  Missouri  region.  We 
may  allude  to  them  in  this  connection.  First,  we  have  two  species  of 
the  genus  Lophortyx,  L.  califomicua^  and  X.  gambeli^  of  California,  Ari- 
zona, New  Mexico,  and  portions  of  Texas,  with  an  elegant  helmet-like 
crest  of  recurved  feathers.  Secondly,  the  Mountain  Partridge  of  Cali- 
fornia (Oreortyx piettis)j  with  a  long,  slender,  flowing  crest.  Thirdly,  the 
Scaled  or  Blue  Partridge  (Callipepla  squamata),  so  called  from  a  curious 
appearance  of  the  plumage ;  and  fourthly,  the  Massena  Partridge  {Gyrto- 
nyx  ma88ena)j  remarkable  for  the  difference  between  its  sexes  in  colora- 
tion, and  the  singular  harlequin  markings  of  the  male.  These  are  fully 
noticed  beyond. 

The  family  Tetrdonidce^  as  defined  in  the  Key,  p.  232,  embraces  two 
American  subfamilies — ^the  Tetraonince  or  true  Grouse,  and  the  Odonto- 
phoriruBy  which  include  all  the  American  Partridges. 

Svbfamily  Tetbaonin^  :  Orouse. 

The  Grouse  will  be  immediately  distinguished  from  the  Partridges  by 
the  more  or  less  complete  feathering  of  the  legs  and  nostrils,  which,  in 
the  Partridges,  are  naked  and  scaly ;  by  a  more  or  less  evident  strip  of 
naked,  pimply  skin  over  the  eye ;  by  a  row  of  fringe-like  scales  on  the 
side  of  the  toes ;  and  usually,  by  the  presence  on  each  side  of  the  neck 
of  a  tuft  of  lengthened  or  otherwise  modified  feathers,  or  a  patch  of 
naked  distensible  skin,  or  both  of  these.  I  call  attention,  below,  to  the 
fact  that  the  Sharp-tailed  Grouse  {Pediceeetes  phasiamellus)  has  fairly 
developed  air-sacs  on  the  neck,  though  this  has  usually  been  overlooked. 

The  true  Grouse,  or  TetraoninWy  are  confined  to  the  Northern  Hemis- 
phere, and  reach  their  highest  development  as  a  group,  in  number  and 
variety  of  forms,  in  North  America,  our  species  being  singularly  diverse 
in  the  details  of  structure.  All  the  American  forms  are  noticed  in  these 
pages,  beyond.  The  Old  World  forms  are  the  following :  The  Great 
Capercailzie,  or  C6ck-of-the- Woods  (Tetrao  urogalluH)^  which  finds  its 
analogue  in  our  Sage  Cock  (Centrocercus  urophwnanus)^  though  structur- 
ally nearer  our  species  of  Tetrao  ;  the  Black  Cock  of  Europe  [Tetrcu) 
tetrix\  with  curiously  curled  tail-feathers,  which  may  be  considered  to 
represent  our  Dusky  Grouse  {Tetrao  ohscurm))  the  Siberian  Tetrao  f aid- 
penniSj  strict  analogue  of  our  Spruce  Grouse  (T.  canadensis)]  the  Bonasa 
betulina  of  Europe  and  Asia,  equally  near  our  Ruffed  Grouse ;  and  two 
or  three  species  of  Ptarmigan  (La^opMs)^  very  closely  allied  to,  or  identi- 
cal with,  our  own. 

Any  adult  Grouse  of  our  country  may  be  readily  referred  to  its  proper 
genus  by  the  following  table  of  characters : 

Centrocercus.  Tail  equaling  or  exceeding  tbo  wing  in  length,  wedge-sbnped,  of 
twenty  stiff,  narrowly  acnminate  feathers;  neck  with  numerous  bristly  iilaments,  a 
imtch  of  curious  scaly  feathers,  and  a  large  naked  space.  Tarsi  fully  feathered;  toes 
naked.    Size  of  full  grown  cocks,  two  feet  or  more  in  length  ;  tail  a  foot  long. 

Pedioecetes.  Tail  shorter  than  the  wing,  wedge-shaped,  of  eighteen  narrowed, 
stifflsh  feathers,  of  which  the  central  pair  exceed  the  rest  by  an  inch  or  more.  No 
evidently  peculiar  feathers  on  side  of  neck ;  bare  space  not  conspicuous.  Tarsi  feath- 
ered to  between  the  roots  of  the  toes.*    Markings  of  under  parts  lengthwise. 

CuPiDONiA.  Tail  much  shorter  than  the  wing,  rounded,  of  eighteen  broad,  flat  feath- 
ers. Sides  of  neck  with  tufts  of  a  few  lengthened,  narrowed  feathers,  like  little  wings, 
beneath  which  is  a  conspicuous  distensible  naked  skin.  Tarsi  barely  or  not  feathered 
to  the  toes.    Markings  of  under  parts  crosswise. 

*  In  the  arctic  variety  the  feathers  of  the  legs  are  sometimes  so  long  and  thick  as  to 
hide  the  toes,  almost  as  in  the  genus  Lagopua, 
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BoxASA.  Tail  about  as  long  as  the  wing,  rounded,  of  eighteen  broad  feathers.  Sides 
of  neck  with  tufts  of  very  numerous,  broad,  soft  feathers.  No  evident  naked  space  oa 
the  ucck.    Tarsi  bare  below. 

Tetrao.  Tail  rather  shorter  than  the  wing,  square,  or  little  rounded,  of  sixteen  to 
twenty  broad  feathers.  No  peculiar  feathers  on  the  neck,  nor  evident  naked  spaces. 
Tarsi  feathered  to  the  toes. 

Lagopus.  Characters  as  in  Teirao,  but  the  whole  of  the  toes  feathered.  The  species 
turn  white  in  winter. 

TETRAO  CANADENSIS  var.  FRANKLINI,  (Dougl.)  Coues. 
Franklln'8  Spruce  Grouse. 

a.  canadensis  proper  (Canada  Grouse;  Spruce  Grouse). 

Tetrao  eanadenris,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766, 274  (based  on  Edw.,  Urogallus  maculatus  can- 
adensia,  118,  pi.  118,  <J,  and  71,  pi.  71,  $  :  Buiss.,  Bonasia  freti-hudsonisj  i,  p. 
201).— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788, 749.— Lath.,  Ind.  Om.  ii,  1790, 637.— FoitST.,  Phil. 
Trans.  Ixii,  1772,  389.-  Sab.,  Frankl.  Jouru.  683.— Vikill.,  Nouv.  Diet.  d'Hist. 

Nat.  — , ,  — .— Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  127  ;  Am.  Orn.  iii,  1830,  pi.  21,  fig.  1,  $  (not 

pi.  20,  ^,  which  is  var./ranWtwi) ;  Am.  Phil.  Trans,  iii,  1830,  .391 ;  Comp.  List, 
18:58.  44.— Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  346,  pi.  62,  $  .— Nutt.,  Man.  i,  ia32, 
667.— A UD.,  Om.  Biog.  ii,  1834,  437 ;  v,  18,39,  563  ;  pi.  176 ;  Syn.  18:^9,  203 ;  B. 
Am.  V,  1842,  a3,  pi.  294,— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  622.— Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1861, 
226.— PuTN.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  i,  224  (Gloucester,  Mass. ;  in  hemlock  woods,  Sept. 
1851). — \ERn.yibid.  iii,  1862,  U^S  (i-esident  near  Umbagog  Lakes,  Me.).— AiXEX, 
ibid,  iv,  1864, 85.— McIlwr..  ibid,  v,  1866, 91.— CouES,  ibid,  v,  1868, 287.— Trippk, 
ibid,  vi,  1871,  118  (^linnesota,  abundant,  breeds). — Boardm.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  ix, 
1862, 128  (Calais,  Me. ;  common,  resident,  breeds). — Daix  &  B.\nn.,  Tr.  Chic. 
Acad.  1869,  287  (Alaska).— Mayn.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xiv,  1871,  n.  27  (repaged).— 
Mayn.,  Guide,  1870,  138  (Massachusetts).- Finsch,  Abh.  Nat.  iii,  1872,  61 
(Alaska).— Coues,  Key,  1872,  233. 

Ccmace  canadensis^  Reich.,  Syst.  Av.  1851,  p.  xxix. — Bp.,  Comptes  Rendus,  xlv,  1857, 
428.— Elliot,  Pr.  A.  N.  S.  1864,  23 ;  Mouog.  Teir.  pi.  — .-B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B. 
iii,  1874,  416,  pi.  59,  f.  5,  6. 

Teirao  canaee,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  275  (based  on  Bonasia  canadensis,  Briss.,  Om.  i, 
203,  pi.  20,  f.  1,  2). 

Spotted  Grouse^  Penn.,  Arct.  Zool.  ii,  307.— Lath.,  Syn.  iv,  735. 

Spruce  Partridge^  Wood  Partridge^  Swamp  Partridge^  Vulg. 

b.  franklini. 

(?)  Teirao  fusca,  Ord,  Guthrie^s  Geog.  2d  Am.  ed.  ii,  1815,  317  (based  on  Small  Brown 
Pheasant^  Lewis  &.  Clarke,  Exp.  ii,  p.  182,  probably  this  species). 

Tetrao  canadensis^  var.,  Bp.,  Am.  Oni.  iii,  1830,  plate  xx,  male. 

Tetrao  franklini,  DouGi«,  Linn.  Trans,  xvi,  1829,  lti9  (Mounts  Hood,  Saint  Helen,  and 
Baker).— Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  348,  pi.  6,  <J  (sources  of  the  Missouri 
to  those  of  the  Mackenzie).— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  623.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H. 
Wash.  Ter.  1860,  220.— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  529  (Rocky  and  Cascade  Mount- 
ains).- Lord,  Pr.  Roy.  Arty.  Inst,  iv,  18^3,  123. 

Canace  franklini,  Elliot,  Pr.  A.  N.  8. 1864,  23 ;  Monog.  Tetraonidoiy  pi.  — . 

Tetrao  canadensis  \ at.  franklini,  Coues,  Key,  1872,  233. 

Canace  canadensis  var.  franklini,  B.  B.  «fe  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1H74,  419,  pi.  59,  f.  3. 

Hab. — Northern  North  America  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  South  somewhat  be- 
yond the  northern  border  of  the  United  States.  Var.  franklini  from  the  Northern 
Rocky  Mountains  of  the  United  States  and  northward ;  also,  Cascade  Mountains. 

Ill  consequence  of  its  boreal  and  alpine  distribution,  the  Canada 
Grouse  is  apparently  not  so  well  or  generally  known  as  our  other  spe- 
cies. The  cock-bird  may  always  be  recognized  by  the  following  char- 
acters: Tail  of  sixteen  feathers,  rounded,  black,  with  a  broad  orange- 
brown  terminal  bar.  No  obviously  peculiar  feathers  on  the  side  of  the 
neck.  Legs  feathered  to  between  the  toes.  The  usual  naked,  colored 
strip  of  skin  over  the  eye.  Prevailing  color  black,  with  numerous  sharp 
white  bars  and  spots  on  the  under  parts,  and  on  the  upper  parts  finely 
waved  with  gray  or  tawny.  Length,  about  16  inches:  wing,  7;  tail,  5J. 
The  female  is  nowhere  continuously  black,  but  mucli  variegated  with 
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brown,  tawny,  and  white,  and  is  rather  less  in  size  than  the  male;  but 
she  has  the  orange-brown  tail-bar,  and  is  substantially  of  the  same  form 
as  the  male. 

YaT.franklini  only  differs  in  wanting  the  orange-brown  tail-band,  and 
in  having  the  upper  tail  coverts,  which  are  plain  in  true  canadensis,  con- 
spicuously spotted  with  white.  In  this  lack  of  the  terminal  band  on 
the  tail  there  is  shown  an  interesting  parallelism  with  the  Rocky  Mount- 
ain var.  richardsoni  of  T.  obscurus. 

As  already  observed,  the  Canada  Grouse  is  chiefly  a  boreal  bird, 
reaching  but  a  little  way  over  our  border.  It  is  common  in  the  conifer- 
ous forests  of  Northern  New  England,  but  only  casually  seen  as  far 
south  as  Massachusetts.  In  Minnesota,  where  it  finds  congenial  resorts, 
it  is  abundant;  but  I  never  observed  it  in  Northern  Dakota,  where  the 
country  is  too  dry  and  open.  While  along  the  northern  boundary,  how- 
ever, 1  heard  of  a  "Black  Chicken,'^  which  I  suppose  was  this  species, 
and  there  is  reason  to  expect  its  occurrence  on  the  wooded  Pembina  and 
Turtle  Mountains.  There  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  it  ever  comes 
further  south  in  this  longitude. 

Var.  franklini  is  the  only  form  to  be  properly  included  among  the 
birds  of  the  Missouri  region,  and  even  this  is  only  found  in  the  mount- 
ains, about  the  sources  of  the  river  and  some  of  its  tributaries.  Dr. 
Cooper,  who  found  it  abundant  in  the  Rocky  and  Bitter-root  Mount- 
ains, also  ascertained  its  occurrence  in  the  Cascade  Range,  where,  he 
says,  it  lives  among  the  spruces  and  pines,  particularly  in  swampy  tracts, 
feeding  on  the  bnds  and  leaves  of  various  coniferae.  Dr.  Suckley  de- 
termined its  abundance  in  Saint  Mary's  Valley  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  met  with  by  any  of  the  parties  with 
which  Dr.  Ha.vden  has  been  connected. 

The  eggs  of  Fraiiklin's  Grouse  and  the  Canada  Grouse  are  indistin- 
guishable. They  are  less  elongate  than  those  of  T.  obscurtiSj  broader  at 
the  butt,  and  more  pointed — approaching  the  characteristic  pointed 
shape  of  Partridge  eggs,  and  being  like  those  of  Ptarmigan  in  size  and 
shape.  The  following  measurements  of  selected  examples  from  a  large 
series  show  the  size,  shape,  and  range  of  variation :  1.70  by  1.25;  1.70  by 
1.20;  1.65  by  1.25;  1.05  by  1.15.  High  in  the  oviduct  the  egg  is  creamy- 
white,  as  I  see  by  some  examples  in  the  Smithsonian  stated  to  have 
been  cut  out  of  the  bird.  This  color  is  Avashed  over  to  a  varying  degree 
of  intensity  with  rich  chestnut- brown — generally  pale,  a  "  creamy ''- 
brown — and  is  further  dotted,  spotted,  sometimes  even  splashed  and 
blotched,  with  a  very  dark,  heavy  shade  of  the  same  color,  the  mark- 
ings being  numerous,  strong,  and  bold,  of  no  determinate  shape,  and 
wholly  irregularly  distributed.  These  markings  are  only  an  intensifi- 
cation, in  spots,  of  the  ground-color,  but  are  very  heavy,  and,  in  com- 
parison with  those  of  other  Grouse,  show  a  decided  approach  to  the 
peculiarly  dark  and  heavy  pattern  of  Ptarmigan  eggs — the  nearest  ap- 
proach made  among  American  Grouse. 

TETRAO  OBSCURUS,  Say. 

Dusky  Grouse;  .Blue  Grouse;  Pine  Grouse. 

Teirao  ohscurus^  Say,  Long's  Exped.  R.  Mts.  ii,  1823,  14,  202  (not  of  Swainaon  and 
Richaj-dson.y-hp.y  Syn.  1828,  127;  Am.  Philos.  Trans,  iii,  18:W,  391 ;  Am.  Orn. 
iii,  H30,  p.  189,  pi.  18.— (!)  Nutt.,  Man.  i,  18:J2,  636.— (0  Aui>.,  Orn.  Biog.  iv, 
1838,  446,  pi.  361;  Syn.  18:59,  203;  B.  Am.  i,  1842,  89,  pi.  295.— VVoodh.,  Sitgr. 
Rep.  1853,  96  (Santa  F6,  N.  M.).— Newb.,  P.  R,  R.  Rep.  vi,  1857,  93.— ScL.,  P. 
Z.  S.  185rt,  1.— Bd.,  B.  N.  a.  1H58,  620.— Hebrm.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  ix,  1859,  pt.  vi, 
61.— Hayd.,  Rep.  1862,  172.— Coop.,  B.  Ciil.  i,  1870,  526.— Allkx,  Bnll.  M.  C.  Z. 
iii,  1872,  181.— Hold.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xv,  1872,  208.-Coues,  Key,  1872,  233. 
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Canace  ohacura^  Bp.,  Comptes  Rendus,  xlv,  1857,  4i28.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874* 
422 ;  pi.  59,  f.  1, 2.  ,  ,        -, 

Dendragapus  ohscurus,  Elliot,  Pr.  A.  N.  S.  1864,  23 ;  Monog.  Tetr,  pi.  — . 

jffaft.— Eastern  spurs  and  foot-hills  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Pacific,  in  elevated 
and  wooded  (tispecially  coniferons)  regions,  excepting  where  replaced  by  var.  richardsoni 
6r  var.  fuliginosus  (see  beyond).    South  to  New  Mexico. 

List  of  specimens. 
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Lieutenant  Warren^s  Expedition, — 8914-20,  Laramie  Peak,  Wyoming  Territory. 
Later  ExpediUons.—^4^0-2,  60833-37,  Wyoming;  60464,  Bitter  Cottonwood  Creek. 

Dwelling  in  remote  mountainous  regions  not  often  visited  by  the 
sportsman,  the  Dusky  Grouse  is  not  yet  a  well-known  bird,  and  it  will 
be  well  to  indicate  its  characters.  It  is  very  large — larger  than  any  of 
our  Grouse,  excepting  the  great  Sage  Cock,  and  some  specimens  are 
little  inferior  in  size  to  an  average  bird  of  this  species.  It  is  dark  col- 
ored j  the  tail  is  brownish-black,  more  or  less  marked  with  gray,  and 
with  a  broad  slate-gray  t>erminal  bar  (characters  not  seen  in  any  other 
species).  The  back  and  wings  are  dark  brown,  finely  waved  in  zigzag 
with  slate-gray,  mixed  with  more  or  less  ochreybrown  and  some  white 
on  the  scapularies.  Long  feathers  of  the  sides  similar  to  the  back ; 
other  under  parts  a  fine  bluish-gray  or  light-slate  color  (much  like  the 
tail-bar),  variegated  with  white,  especially  on  the  lower  belly  and  under 
tail-eoverts.  Cheeks  black;  throat  sharply  speckled  with  black  and 
white.  Legs  feathered  to  the  toes ;  the  usual  warty,  colored  strip  of  skin 
over  the  eye.  Female  much  smaller  and  lighter  colored,  being  more  ex- 
tensively variegated  with  tawny  and  white,  but  showing  the  distinctive 
slate-gray  on  the  under  parts  and  at  the  end  of  the  tail.  Length,  18  to 
24  inches  ;  wing,  8  to  10;  tail,  7  to  8 ;  extent  of  wings,  about  30.* 

The  eggs  of  the  Dusky  Grouse,  though  shaped  much  like  those  of  the 
Canada  Grouse,  are  rather  more  elongate,  and,  of  course,  much  larger. 
Two  specimens  measure,  respectively,  2.05  by  1.45,  and  2.00  by  1.50,  ex- 
hibiting the  usual  range  of  variation  in  shape.  They  are  paler  and  more 
creamy  in  groundcolor  than  those  of  T.  canadensis  usually  are,  and  are 
finely  speckled  all  over  with  chocolate-brown.  In  most  specimens  these 
markings  are  mere  dots  everywhere ;  a  pattern  that  sometimes  yields  to 

*  Specimens  from  Sitka  and  corresponding  regions,  with  the  slate-bar  on  the  tail,  w 
in  true  obscuruSj  are  very  noticeably  darker  than  even  var.  richardsoni;  and  the  female 
is  peculiar  in  the  prevalence  of  rich  rusty  and  chestnut-brown  markings,  mixed  with 
black,  comparing  with  the  female  of  the  other  varieties  much  as  Bonasa  var.  sabinn 
compares  with  the  other  forms  of  the  Ruffed  Grouse,  and  being  apparently  rquaUy  enti- 
tled to  varietal  distinction  by  name. 

Mr.  Ridgway  has  lately  described  this  form  as  a  different  variety,  as  follows : 

Tetrao  ohscitrus,  Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860, 219.— Lord,  Pr.  Roy.  Arty.  Inst. 

iv,  1864, 122  (British  Columbia).— Dall  &  Bann.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  287 

(Alaska).— FiNSCH,  Abh.  Nat.  iii,  1872,  61  (Alaska). 
Canace  ohscurus  vslt.  fuUginosus,  Ridgw. — B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874,  425  (Oregon  to 

Sitka). 
I  have  carfully  examined  this  form,  and  find  it  quite  as  worthy  of  recognition  as  the 
•ther  varieties  of  this  genus. 
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larger  spots,  though  scarcely  to  such  bold  splashes  as  are  frequently 
seen  in  the  eggs  of  canadensis.  The  range  of  variation  is  like  that  seen 
in  FediceceteSj  but  is  pushed  to  wider  limits. 

A  set  of  eight  eggs  of  var.  richardsoni  taken  by  Mr.  Trook,  June  23, 
1860,  on  Clarke's  Fork  at  the  headwaters  of  the  Missouri,  are  notably 
smaller  than  any  examples  of  true  ohscurus  eggs  which  have  come  qnder 
our  notice,  measuring  only  about  1.76  by  1.25 ;  they  are  also  paler  and 
more  minutely  and  sparsely  dotted.  It  is  not  probable,  however,  that 
these  dis^Dctions  would  hold  through  a  large  series  The  nest  which 
contained  these  eggs  was  built  on  the  ground,  beneath  a  wild-cherry 
bush. 

For  an  account  of  the  habits  of  this  large  and  very  presentable  game 
bird  T  must  refer  to  other  authors,  having  never  yet  seen  it  alive.  Our 
principal  authorities  are  Drs.  Cooper  and  Suckley,  who,  apparently,  en- 
joyed excellent  opportunities  of  observation.  The  last  named  writes  as 
follows  in  the  work  above  cited  : 

"This  bird,  called  generally  in  Oregon  the  Blnie  Grouse,  and  also 
known  as  the  Pine  Grouse,  Dusky  Grouse,  &c.,  I  met,  for  the  first  time, 
when  our  exploring  party  reached  the  main  chain  of  the  Rocky  Mount- 
ains, where  we  found  it  exceedingly  abundant,  but  not  more  so  than  in 
the  Blue  Mountains  of  Oregon,  the  Cascade  Mountains,  and  in  all  the  tim- 
bered country  between  the  last-mentioned  range  and  the  Paeific  coast. 
In  the  autumn,  about  November  15,  they  generally  disappear,  and  it  is 
i^re,  indeed,  to  see  a  single  individual  of  the  species  during  the  interval 
between  that  period  and  about  March  20  of  the  following  year.  Con- 
cerning the  whereabouts  of  this  bird  during  winter,  there  are  many 
opinions  among  the  settlers.  Some  maintain  that  the  si>ecies  is  migra- 
tory, and  that  they  retire  to  the  South,  while  others  say  that  they  repair 
to  the  tops  of  the  highest  evergreen  trees,  where,  in  the  thickest  foliage 
of  the  branches,  they  pass  the  cold  season  in  a  state  of  semi- torpor, 
rarely  or  never  descending  until  warm  weather  comes  on.  As  they  sub- 
sist well  on  the  leaves  of  the  coniferse,  and  can  always  obtain  sufBcient 
water  from  the  snow  and  rain-drops  on  the  leaves  to  supply  their  neces- 
sities, I  have  but  little  doubt  that  this  latter  is  the  correct  account,  or 
that,  if  migratory,  they  are  but  partially  so.  1  saw  one  bird  of  this 
species  on  the  ground  during  a  fall  of  snow  in  January,  1854,  near  the 
Nisqually  River,  Washington  Territory ;  and  1  have  been  told  that  a  man, 
near  Olympia,  whose  eye-sight  is  excellent,  is  able  any  day  during  winter 
to  obtain  several  birds  by  searching  carefully  for  them  in  the  tops  of  the 
tallest  and  most  thickly-leaved  firs.  This  requires  eyesight  of  much 
greater  power  than  most  men  possess.  Even  in  the  summer,  when  these 
birds  are  generally  lower  in  the  trees,  it  is  very  difficult  to  find  them 
among  the  dense  branches.  They  have,  in  addition  to  their  sombre  hues, 
the  advantage  of  their  habit  of  crowding  very  closely  to  the  limbs,  and 
of  sitting  almost  immovably  for  hours. 

**The  first  indication  in  the  spring  of  their  arrival t  or  activity  t  is 
the  courting  call  of  the  male.  This  is  a  prolonged  noise,  sounding  much 
like  the  whirr  of  a  rattan-cane  whirled  rapidly  through  the  air.  It  is 
repeated  quickly  several  times,  and  then  stops  abruptly  for  a  brief  inter- 
val. This  noise  is  said  to  be  produced  by  infiating  and  contracting  a 
sac  on  each  side  of  the  throat,  which  is  for  the  most  part  concealed  when 
collapsed,  and  is  covered  with  an  orange-yellow,  thick,  corrugated,  un- 
feathered  skin.  These  birds,  at  Fort  Steilacoom,  are  very  abundant 
throughout  the  spring  and  early  summer.  They  are  there  mostly  con- 
fined to  the  forests  of  fir-trees  (Ahies  dougUml).  Late  in  the  season, 
alter  hatching,  they  may  be  found  generally  at  midday  on  the  groumi 
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in  search  of  berries,  seeds,  &c.  When  alarraed,  they  almost  invariably 
seek  safety  la  the  dense  foliage  of  the  trees,  instinctively  appearing  to 
understand  the  advantage  of  thus  hiding.  In  the  autumn  they  are  more 
generally  found  on  the  ground  feeding  on  sallal  and  other  berries.  One 
day,  in  October,  1856, 1  saw  on  the  Nisqually  plains,  among  fern  and 
grass,  five  of  these  birds,  full  grown  and  in  excellent  order.  A  man 
killeil  the  whole  five,  one  by  one,  with  a  double-barreled  gun,  without 
an  attempt  being  made  by  a  single  individual  to  fly.  This  Grouse  is  a 
very  fine  table  bird :  the  little  dash  of  pine  taste  its  flesh  possesses  only 
adding  to  its  game  navor.  I  have  known  males,  in  June,  weighing  three 
and  a  half  pounds,  although  they  rarely  exceed  two  and  three-fourths 
pounds.  By  August  Ist  the  young  are  generally  half  grown.  They  are 
then  easily  "killed  on  the  wing,  and  are  excellent  for  the  table.'' 

In  the  same  work  Dr.  Cooper  n^marks  that  the  Blue  Grouse  is  com- 
mon in  most  of  the  forests  of  the  Territory,  though  less  so  near  the 
coast,  and  continues:  "As  it  rarely  appears  on  the  open  prairie,  it 
is  difiicult  to  find,  if,  as  usual,  it  alights  on  a  tree.  So  perfectly  mo- 
tionless does  it  sit,  that  though  one  may  be  looking  straight  at  it,  he 
will  probably  mistake  it  for  a  knot  or  a  bunch  of  leaves.  ♦  ♦  ♦  • 
During  May  near  the  coast,  and  until  August  in  the  mountains,  the  low 
tooting  of  this  Grouse  is  heard  everywhere,  sounding  something  like  the 
cooing  of  a  Pigeon,  and  in  the  same  deep  tone  as  the  drumming  of  a 
Ruffed  Grouse.  It  has  the  power  of  ventriloquism,  so  that  while  the 
bird  may  be  sitting  in  a  tree  overhead,  the  sound  seems  to  come  from 
places  quite  distant.  I  have  not  seen  the  nest  or  eggs,  but  in  June 
flocks  of  half-grown  young  are  murdered  by  the  Indians  near  Puget 
Sound.  In  winter  they  are  so  rarely  seen  west  of  the  mountains,  that 
the  people  think  they  must  keep  entirely  in  the  trees.  In  October,  1853, 
I  saw,  however,  a  flock  running  through  the  snow,  near  the  Spokane 
plains,  and  one  of  them  was  shot;  but  I  have  never  seen  them  since 
then  in  the  winter.^ 

The  same  writer  has  some  additional  remarks  in  his  later  work  on  the 
Birds  of  California:  "This  fine  game  bird  is  common  in  Oregon  and 
Northern  California,  extending  in  the  Coast  Eange  nearly  to  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay,  and  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  to  about  latitude  38^.  They  are 
brought  to  market  in  winter  from  the  mountains  near  Napa,  and  are 
said  to  come  down  at  times  into  the  valleys,  but  have  never  been  met 
with  in  California  south  of  San  Francisco.  In  the  Bierra  Nevada,  lati- 
tude 390,  I  found  them  rather  scarce,  and  in  September  only  above  an 
elevation  of  6,000  feet,  but  was  informed  that  they  went  much  lower 
down  in  winter,  probably  about  as  far  as  the  snows  fall,  or  to  about 
2,000  feet,  in  that  latitude.  I  think  their  range  is  more  dependent  on 
the  prevalence  of  spruce  and  other  dense  coniferous  forests  than  on  the 
climate,  as  it  is  much  milder  near  Napa  than  at  that  elevation  in  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  and  toward  the  north  they  frequent  valleys.  I  have  seen 
them  near  the  Columbia  Eiver  at  all  seasons,  usually  inhabiting  the 
dense  forests.  They,  however,  come  out  on  the  borders  of  prairies  and 
openings  when  not  molested,  especially  in  the  early  morning.  ♦  •  ♦  • 
Their  food  consists  of  various  berries,  nuts,  and  seeds,  besides  grain 
around  farms.  ♦  ♦  •  ♦  In  winter  they  live  much  on  the  buds  of 
trees,  even  those  of  the  coniferae." 

Quotation  of  Dr.  Newberry's  notice  will  add  to  the  interest  of  the 
present  article:  "The  Dusky  Grouse,  among  American  species,  is  only 
second  in  size  to  the '  Sage  Hen'  ( T,  urophasianus).  The  cock  is  decidedly 
the  handsomest  of  all  American  Grouse,  and  the  flesh  is  white,  and 
equal  to  that  of  the  Eufl'ed  Grouse  or  the  American  Partridge.    This 
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bird  inhabits  the  evergreen  forests  exclusively,  and  is  found  not  un- 
commonly in  the  Sierra  Nevada  of  Califoroia,  and  in  the  wooded  dis- 
tricts of  the  country  lying  between  the  Sacramento  Valley  and  the 
Columbia.  In  the  Cascade  Mountains  we  found  it  associated  with  the 
Euffed  Grouse,  which  it  resembles  in  habit  more  tban  any  other  spe- 
cies. When  on  the  ground  they  lie  very  close,  flying  np  from  your  feet 
as  you  approach  them,  and  when  flushed  always  take  to  a  tree;  while 
sitting  on  a  tree,  you  may  fire^s  many  times  as  is  necessary  to  hit  the 
bird  before  you  can  dislodge  it.  In  the  spring  the  male,  seated  motion- 
less on  a  branch  of  pine  or  fir  where  it  issues  from  the  trunk,  makes  a 
booming  call,  which,  by  a  remarkable  ventriloquial  power,  serves  rather 
to  mislead  than  direct  the  sportsman,  and,  unless  e3:perieuced  in  shoot- 
ing this  kind  of  Grouse,  he  will  be  likely  to  spend  much  time,  with 
nothing  to  show  for  it,  in  a  vain  search  for  the  bird." 

The  habits  of  this  species  in  Colorado  may  be  elucidated  by  an  extract 
from  Mr.  Trippe's  manuscripts: 

*'The  'Gray  Grouse,'  as  this  species  is  universally  called,  is  a  rather 
common  bird  throughout  the  mountains,  from  the  foot-hills  up  to  timber- 
line,  and,  during  summer,  wanders  at  times  above  the  woods  as  high  as 
the  summit  of  tbe  rimge.  Excepting  for  a  brief  period  in  August  and 
September,  it  rarely  approaches  tbe  vicinity  of  clearings,  frequenting 
the  dense  pine  forests,  and  showing  a  preference  for  the  tops  of  rocky 
and  inaccessible  mountains.  In  its  nature,  in  short,  it  is  the  exact 
counterpart  of  the  Ruffed  Grouse,  having  the  same  roving,  restless  dis- 
position 5  living  upon  the  same  diet  of  buds  and  berries  5  frequenting 
the  same  rugged,  craggy  mountain  haunts;  and,  like  that  bird,  is  more 
or  less  solitary  in  its  habits,  and  constantly  moving  from  place  to  place 
on  foot.  Its  food  consists  principally  of  the  leaves  and  berries  of  vari- 
ous species  o(  UricaceWj  which  abound  in  all  its  haunts.  It  is  also  very 
fond  of  grasshoppers  and  all  kinds  of  insects,  and,  while  the  snow  lies 
deep  upon  the  ground,  lives  for  the  most  part  upon  the  buds  and  tender 
leaves  of  the  pines.  When  the  grain  is  cut  in  the  valleys,  the  Grouse 
are  frequently  to  be  found,  in  the  stubble-fields  and  adjacent  coverts,  in 
small  flocks  of  from  three  or  four  up  to  eight  or  ten.  They  are  then  so 
tame  as  to  be  easily  approached  and  killed,  but  later  in  the  season  be- 
come somewhat  wilder,  though  never  very  shy.  They  never  gather  in 
large  flocks,  like  the  Pinnated  and  Sharp-tailed  Grouse,  more  than  a 
single  family  being  rarely  found  together.  The  broods  separate  as  soon 
as  they  are  well  grown,  and,  from  tbe  middle  or  cjose  of  autumn  until 
the  succeeding  pairing  season,  the  Gray  Grouse  is  usually  found  alone. 
On  being  suddenly  startled,  this  bird  takes  wing  with  great  rapidity^ 
sometimes  uttering  a  loud  cackling  note,  very  much  like  that  of  the 
Prairie  Hen  on  similar  occasions,  frequently  alighting  on  the  lower  limb 
of  a  tree  after  flying  a  little  way,  and  watching  the  intruder  with  out- 
Stretched  neck.  Sometimes  they  will  fly  up  to  the  top  of  a  tall  pine 
and  remain  hidden  in  the  thick  foliage  for  a  longtime;  nor  will  they 
move  or  betray  their  position,  although  sticks  and  stones  are  thrown 
into  the  tree,  or  even  a  shot  fired.  Late  in  summer  many  of  them  ascend 
to  the  upper  woods  to  feed  upon  the  multitudes  of  grasshoppers  that 
swarm  there  in  August  and  September,  in  the  pursuit  of  which  they 
wander  above  timber-line,  and  may  sometimes  be  met  in  great  numbers 
among  the  copses  of  willows  and  junii)er  that  lie  above  the  forests. 

"The  flight  of  the  Gray  Grouse  is  rapid  and  iwwerful.  Its  flesh  is 
white  and  tender,  resembling  that  of  the  Ruffed  Grouse*  In  all  re- 
spects it  seems  to  fill  the  same  place  in  the  mountain  fauna  of  Colorado 
that  is  occupied  by  the  latter  bird  among  the  mountains  of  New  En- 
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gland  and  the  Middle  States.  Although  Allen  gives  the  Buffed  Grouse 
as  an  inhabitant  of  the 'mountains  of  Colorado,'  the  most  diligent 
search  failed  to  discover  a  trace  of  it;  while  all  the  hunters  and  trap- 
pers with  whom  I  have  conversed  assured  me  that  it  is  never  found  there 
at  all.'' 

TETRAO  OBSCURUS  var.  BICHARDSONI,  (Dougl.)  Oones- 
Richardson's,  or  Black-tailed  droase. 

Tetrao  richardaoni,  Dougl.,  Trans.  Linn.  Soc.  xvi,  141.— Wius.,  Zool.  niast.  pis.  30, 31. — 

Lord,  Pr.  Roy.  Arty.  Inst,  iv,  1864, 122.— Gray,  Cat.  B.  Br.  Mas.  v,  1867,  86. — 

Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  528. 
Dendragapvs  richards  ni,  Eluot,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1864,  23 ;  Monog.  Tetr.  pi.  — . 
Teirao  ohscurus,  Sw.  &  Ricu.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831, 344,  pis.  59, 60,  evidently  this  form.    (Also 

of  Audubon  and  Baird^  partly.    Not  of  Say,) 
Tetrao  ohscurus  var.  riohardaoni,  CouES,  Key,  1872,  233.— Merr.,  Rep.  Qeol.  Surv.  Ter. 

1872,  698. 
Canace  obscurua  var.  richardsoniy  B.  B.  &  R.,  N.^  A.  B.  iii,  1874,  427,  pi.  59,  f.  4. 

Hah. — "  Central  Rocky  Mountains,  from  South  Pass,  and  northward  to  Fort  Liard, 
H.  B.  T."  (Cooper.) 


LUt  of  spedmeM 

• 

19168 
19169 
19175 

.... 

W.  side  R.  Mts. 
do 

.... 

June  5, 1860 
May  31, 1860 
.July  23,  1860 

F.V.Hayden. 

do 

G.H.Trook.. 

19.00 
19.25 
22.50 

28.50 
27.00 
31.50 

9.25 

.... 

Yellowstone  R . 

.... 

Late  £'jrpcdifum«.— 62216-22,  T^ton  Cafiou  and  North  Fork,  Idaho. 

In  this  slight  variety  of  the  common  Dusky  Grouse  the  general  colors 
are  darker,  and  the  terminal  slate  bar  on  the  tail  is  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum, or  wanting  altogether.  It  is  clearly  the  form  described  and 
figured  by  Swaiuson  and  Eichardson,  as  above,  who  speak  of  it  as  in- 
habiting the  Rocky  Mountains  from  lat.  40^  to  lat.  67^,  and  perhaps  still 
further,  and  refer  it  to  the  true  T.  ohscurus  of  Say.  These  authors  men- 
tion one  of  Mr.  Douglas'  specimens,  in  the  Edinburgh  Museum,  as  being 
younger,  but  "  evidently  the  same  species.^  Audubon  made  no  distinc- 
tion of  the  two  varieties;  Baird  cites  ^^ richardsoni^  as  synonymous, 
but  noted  the  above  characters  of  certain  specimens.  As  Dr.  Cooper 
has  remarked,  the  apparent  distribution  of  the  variety  is  peculiar,  it 
being  eqibraced  to  the  Ea«t,  West,  and  South,  by  that  of  the  ordinary  T. 
obscurus. 

CENTROCERCUS  UROPHASIANUS,  (Bp.)  Sw. 

Sage  Cock;  Cock  of  the  Plains. 

Tetrao  urophasianuey  Bp.,  Zool.  Jonm.  iii,  1828,  214 :  App.  Syn.  U.  S.  Birds  in  Ann.  Lyo. 
1^  Y.  p.  442 ;  Trans.  Am.  Phil.  Soc.  iii,  1830,  390  j  Am.  Om.  iii,  1830,  212,  pi.  21, 
fig.  2.— Doug.,  Trans.  Linn.  Soc.  xvi,  1829, 133,  sp.  I.—Wils.,  Zool.  Illust.  1831, 
pis.  26,  27.— Nurr.,  Man.  i,  1832,  666.— Aud.,  Orn.  Biog.  iv,  1838,  50;^,  pi.  371 ; 
Syn.  1839,  205:  B.  Am.  v,  1842, 106, pi. 297.— Bd., Stansbni^'s  Rep.  1852,  319.— 
Newb.,  p.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi,  ia57, 95.— Maxim.,  J.  f.  O.  vi,  1858,  431. 

Tetrao  (Centrocercus)  urophaaianuSf  Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  358,  pi.  58. 

Centrocercue  urophaeianuSj  Jard.,  Nat.  Lib.  Birds,  140,  pi.  17.— Bd.,  N.  N.  A.  1858,  624. — 
Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860,  222.— Hayd..  Rep.  1862, 172.— Couks, 
Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  94  (Mojave  River,  Cal.,  latitnde  abont  35^).— Coop.,  B. 
Cal.  i,  1870,  536.— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iu,  1872,  181.— Holden- Aiken,  Pr. 
Bost.  Soc.  XV,  1872,  209.— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1872,  No.  164  (Western  Kansas).— 
Coues,  Key^  1872,  233.— Merr.,  Rep.  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1872,  699.— B.  B.  & 
R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874,  429,  pi.  60,  f.  2,  4. 

Cock  qf  the  Plains,  Lewis  &  Clarke,  ii,  180,  sp.  2. 
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-Ha&.— Sage  plains  of  the  West.    East  to  Western  Kansas.    Sonth  to  about  35°.  West 
and  north  as  far  as  suitable  surface  extends.    Scarcely  to  be  found  on  the  Missouri. 

List  of  specimens^ 


19134 
19135 
19136 
19137 
191:58 
491:59 
19140 
19141 
19142 
19143 
19144 
19145 
19146 
19147 
19148 
19149 
19150 
19151 
19152 
19153 
19154 
19155 
19156 
19157 

175 
215 
266 
217 

Powder  River. . 

Oct.    7,1859 
Dec.  29,  1859 
Jan. 12, 1860 
Jan.    6,1860 

G.H.Trook.. 
do 

F.V.Hayden. 

do 

do 

21.00 
22.00 
28.50 
31.90 

35.00 
35.00 
42.00 
41.50 

10.50 
10.00 
12.00 
12.50 

Deer  Creek 

Platte  Valley.. 

Deer  Creek 

do 

*>" 

*205 
212 
218 
150 
221 
159 
286 
198 
151 
219 
148 
287 
213 
161 
172 
152 
154 
196 

do 

do 

do 

i 

Jan.    5,1860 
Dec.  15,  1859 

do 

do 

do 

42.25 
21.75 
23.00 
31.50 

40.50 
►3.3.00 
34.00 
44.50 

12.50 

10.50 

9.75 

14.00 

do 

do ....... 

.... 

Jan.    6,1860 
Nov.— ,1859 
Dec.  29, 1859 
Nov.—,  1859 
Apr.  14, 1860 
Sept.  5,  1859 
Oct.  29, 1859 
Jan.    7,1860 
Oct.  27,  1859 

do 

do 

do 

do 

9 

do 

F.V.Hayden. 
G.  H.  Trook. . 

do 

F.V.Hayden. 

do 

do 

J.  Stevenson  . 
F.V.Hayden. 
G.H.  Trook.. 

22.50 

35.00 

10.00 

do 

Tullock's  Cr. .. 
Cheyenne  Riv. . 
Deer  Creek 

9 

31.00 
20.00 
29..50 
23.00 

40.00 
33.50 
41.50 
38.00 
42.00 

12.00 
10.50 

11.00* 
13.00 

Cheyenne  Riv. . 
Deer  Creek.... 
do 

Platte  River... 

^ 
<? 

.Jan.  12,'i860 
Oct.  11, 1859 

29.40 
30.00 

:59.00 
43.00 

11.50 
14.50 

Tongue  River.. 
Clear  Fork.... 
E.F.  Tongue  R. 

9 
S 
9 

Sept.  16, 1859 
Sept.  17, 1859 
Sept.  16, 1859- 

G.H.Trook.. 
F.V.Hayden. 
G.  H.  Trook. . 

24.00 
22.00 
20.00 

36.50 
34.00 
33.50 

11.50 
12.00 
10.50 

Lieutenant  Wairen^a  Expedition.^^o.  5419,  fifty  miles  up  the  Yellowstone ;  8921, 8923, 
Cheyenne  River. 

Later  Expeditians.^GOAG'Z,  Lo  Bont^  Creek;  60826-32,  Wyoming;  61096-9,  Henry^s 
Fork ;  62223-5,  North  Fork  and  Henry's  Lake,  Idaho. 

The  above  extensive  suite  of  specimens  illustrates  this  species  under 
the  various  conditions  of  age,  sex,  and  season,  from  the  downy  young 
to  the  largest  cocks.  The  measurements  given  show  the  variation  in 
size  among  adult  birds.  Some  old  cocks  are  of  great  size — the  birds 
apparently  growing,  in  some  instances,  after  they  have  attained  normal 
dimensions.  The  female,  as  usual,  is  smaller  than  the  male,  averaging 
about  one-third  less.  There  is  no  occasion  to  describe  the  bird  minutely 
in  the  present  connection;  its  great  size  and  various  peculiar  features 
will  prevent  mistake  respecting  it.  The  full-grown  cocks  average  about 
2J  feet  in  length;  the  hens  rather  under  2  feet.  The  tail^  equals,  or 
rather  exceeds,  the  wing  in  length,  and  consists  of  twenty  very  narrow 
acuminate  feathers,  stiffened  and  graduated  in  length  from  the  middle 
pair  outward.  A  more  remarkable  feature  of  the  cock  is  the  immense 
dilatable  air-sac  of  naked  yellow  skin  on  each  side  of  the  neck,  bordered 
by  a  patch  of  curiously  stiffened,  homy  feathers,  like  fish-scales,  often 
terminating  in  bristly  filaments  several  inches  long.  The  feet  are  feath- 
ered to  the  toes,  as  in  most  of  our  other  Grouse.  The  most  noticeable 
color-mark  is  a  broad  black  area  on  the  under  parts  of  the  adult, 
less  extensive  in  the  iemale;  it  contrasts  with  the  white  of  the  breast. 
The  upper  parts  are»  varied  with  gray,  black,  brown,  and  tawny  or 
whitish.  The  cocks  weigh  from  three  to  six  pounds,  according  to  age 
and  condition  5  the  hens  are  correspondingly  much  lighter. 

The  history  of  this  species  is  generally  dated  from  the  account  by 
Lewis  and  Clarke,  of  a  "Cock  of  the  Plains"  which  they  found  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  about  the  headwaters  of  the  Missouri,  and  afterward 
more  abundantly  on  the  plains  of  the  Columbia.  The  first  technical  de- 
scription of  the  species  was  that  of  Bonaparte,  who,  under  the  name  of 
Tetrao  urophasiu7tu8y  noticed  in  various  periodicals,  and  figured  in  his 
26 
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American  Ornitbology.  a  specimen  in  the  Leadbeater  collection.  The 
Prince  supposed  this  to  be  a  female,  and,  comparing  it  with  the  same 
sex  of  the  European  Cock  of  the  Woods  [Tetrao  urogallus),  proclaimed 
it  to  be  as  large  as  the  latter,  which,  however,  is  not  the  case.  Judging 
from  the  assigned  dimensions  of  28  to  30  inches  in  length,  his  bird  was 
a  cock,  although  he  does  not  notice  the  tympanum  or  modified  scaly 
feathers  of  the  neck,  these,  perhaps,  not  being  evident  in  his  immature 
specimen.  In  1831  Swainson  framed  for  the  species  the  subgenus  Cen- 
trocercusj  ajid  gave  a  characteristic  figure.  The  bird  being  abundant, 
and  of  very  marked  features,  it  soon  became  generally  well  known,  and 
is  noticed  by  nearly  all  writers  who  have  visited  the  regions  it  inhabits. 

Not  the  least  interesting  fact  in  the  natural  history  of  the  Sage  Oock 
is  its  strict  confinement  to  a  region  of  peculiar  character.  Its  dispersion 
over  our  western  interior  seems  to  be  co-extensive  with  the  treeless, 
arid,  and  almost  desert  regions  where  grow  the  various  species  of  Arte- 
misia or  wild  sage,  upon  which  it  chiefly  feeds,  and  from  which  it  derives 
its  name.  The  largest  by  far  of  the  gallinaceous  birds  of  this  countrj, 
excepting  the  Turkey  alone,  and  one  offering  attractions  to  the  sports- 
man, it  is,  nevertheless,  of  the  least  consequence  of  all  from  an  econo- 
mic point  of  view,  since  the  nature  of  its  harsh  and  bitter  food  renders 
its  flesh  little  acceptable — ^indeed  unpalatable  under  ordinaiy  circum- 
stances. 

As  far  up  the  Missouri  as  I  have  been  (to  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Steven- 
son, 150  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Yellowstone),  I  have  failed  to 
note  any  indication  of  the  bird's  presence;  while  it  certainly  does  not 
occur  to  the  northward  anywhere  east  of  longitude  103^.  It  is  stated 
to  be  common  on  the  plains  of  Western  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  as  it 
doubtless  is  also  in  southwestern  portions  of  Dakota,  and  thence  west- 
ward, in  suitable  districts,  to  Calilbrnia  and  Oregon,  east  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada  and  Cascade  Kanges.  As  above  indicated,  the  point  of  ascer- 
tained southernmost  range  is  the  Mojave  River,  a  specimen  killed  there 
having  been  seen  by  Dr.  Cooper,  who  also  found  what  he  considered  to 
be  addditional  evidence  of  its  occurrence.  I  do  not  know  the  line  of 
northward  extension,  and  it  is,  apparently,  not  yet  ascertained;  it  will 
probably  be  found  to  run,  at  some  points  at  least,  near  the  present 
boundary  of  the  United  States,  along  the  49th  parallel.  Sir  John  Eich- 
ardson  gives  nothing  to  the  point  on  this  score ;  and  the  only  indications 
I  have  met  with  are  those  given  by  Drs.  Cooper  and  Suckley.  The  for- 
mer mentions  the  Spokane  plains,  in  Washington  Territory,  as  a  locality 
north  of  which  none  were  seen,  "the  country  being,  appaixjntly,  too 
woody  for  them.  On  those  plains  they  were  common,  for  though  level, 
the  surface  is  dry,  sterile,  and  elevated  near  1,000  feet  above  the  sea." 
Dr.  Suckley  writes  that  they  are  found  "on  the  sage  barrens  of  the  Ya- 
kima and  Simcoe  Valleys,  in  Washington  Territory,  about  latitude  46^ 
and  470  north."  He  also  speaks  of  shooting  it  on  the  Milk  River,  Mon- 
tana, about  200  miles  west  of  Fort  Union,  the  most  northeastern  point 
at  prest^nt  on  record  to  my  knowledge.  The  same  gentleman  refers  to 
their  food  in  the  following  terms : 

"I  have  dissected  these  Grouse  in  situations  where  there  was  abun- 
dance of  grass  seeds,  wild  grain,  grasshoppers,  and  other  kinds  of  food 
that  a  person  would  imagine  would  be  readily  eaten  by  them,  yet  I  have 
failed  to  obtain  a  single  particle  of  any  other  food  in  their  full  stomachs 
than  the  leaves  of  the  artemisia.  This  food  must  be  either  highly  pre- 
ferred, or  else  be  essential  to  their  existence.  They  seem  to  have  the 
faculty  of  doing  for  a  long  time  without  water,  as  1  have  found  them 
habitually  in  dry  desert  situations,  during  severe  droughts,  a  long  dis- 
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tftBce  from  water.  The  flesh  of  this  bird  is  rather  strong  and  bitter, 
from  the  nature  of  its  food,  and  it  quickly  decomposes  after  death.'' 

Dr.  Suckley's  account  of  the  diet  of  these  birds  is,  however,  too  ex- 
clusive. They  certainly  eat  various  insects,  especially  grasshoppers,  and 
an  indiscriminate  variety  of  vegetable  substances.  Mr.  Eidgway  in- 
forms me  of  an  interesting  fact :  that  the  gizzard  of  the  Sage  Cock  is  a 
slightly  muscular  membranous  bag,  quite  different  from  the  strong, 
dense  '^grist-milP'  of  ordinary  GaUince.  The  point  has  been  recorded  in 
the  following  terms : 

"A  peculiarity  of  this  species,  which  I  have  not  seen  noticed,  is  that 
its  stomach,  instead  of  being  hard  and  very  muscular  as  in  other  Galli' 
nacea^  is  soft  and  membraneous,  like  that  of  the  birds  of  prey.  This 
was  first  told  me  by  hunters  in  Nevada,  and  I  afterward  satisfied  myself 
of  the  truth  of  their  statement  that  the  Sage  Hen  **ha8  no  gizzard,'' 
by  dissecting  a  sufficient  number  of  individuals.  This  bird  is  never 
known  to  eat  grain,  but  subsists  almost  entirely  upon  green  leaves  of 
artemisia  and  on  grasshoppers." — {Am.  Nat,  viii,  1874.) 

The  same  feature  is  also  noticed  by  a  late  writer  in  Forest  and  Stream^ 
in  the  following  article,  which  I  reproduce,  somewhat  abbreviated : 

"A  measurement  of  the  picture  gives  length  of  bill  and  head  3  inches, 
neck  7,  body  14,  and  tail  10  inches ;  total,  34  inches.  Its  actual  weight 
in  feather  was  seven  pounds,  and  it  was  a  fair  specimen  of  a  full-grown 
male  bird,  the  female  being  about  two  pounds  less.  The  attitude  is 
charaeteristic,  half  crouching  ds&  it  steals  off  when  alarmed.  The  color 
is  also  true  to  life,  black  and  brown,  mottled  with  white,  except  the 
breast,  where  white  predominates.  You  will  perceive,  also,  that  the  legs 
are  slightly  feathered.  A  remarkable  feature  of  the  bird  is,  that  it  has 
no  gizzard ;  and  in  hundreds  examined,  no  seeds,  grain,  or  insects  were 
ever  found  in  the  craw,  or  rather  paunch,  which  is  very  large.  This  lack 
of  a  gizzard  indicates  it  to  be  a  browser,  and  not  a  grain  eater.  Its  food 
is  principally  the  artemisia  or  wild  sage,  though  indications  of  the  leaves 
and  buds  of  the  grease- wood  and  various  grasses  were  sometimes  found. 
1  have  never  met  with  it  where  the  wild  sago  did  not  abound. 

**I  notice  that  some  of  your  correspondents  state  that  it  is  scarcely 
eatable  on  account  of  the  bitter  taste  caused  by  the  artemisia.  Here  is 
the  remedy :  Immediately  after  killing,  draw  the  bird,  thoroughly  re- 
moving the  intestines  and  their  contents,  but  all  other  dressing  can  be 
delayed  till  camp  is  reached.  Treated  in  this  manner  it  has  no  disa- 
greeable taste.  This  is  what  we  should  expect,  when  it  is  recollected 
that  in  all  animals  the  peculiarities  of  food  pass  off  by  secretions 
through  the  natural  channels.  The  milk  and  butter  of  a  cow  feeding 
upon  wild  garlic,  cabbage,  rag-weed,  &c.,  will  be  tainted  with  their  pe- 
culiar qualities,  but  the  flesh  is  not  So  when  the  bird  is  dead  the  opera- 
tions of  the  body  cease,  absorption  commences,  and  the  contents  of  the 
intestines  begin  to  affect  the  flesh.  The  power  of  life  to  resist  absorp- 
tion and  decay  are  as  wonderful  as  mysterious.  A  live  fish  in  salt  water 
continues  fresh.  The  rubbing  of  salt  upon  a  live  hog's  back  would 
hardly  cure  the  meat,  but  when  slaughtered,  it  takes  up  the  salt  through 
skin  and  flesh  alike.  But  perhaps  too  much  upon  this  familiar  principle, 
unless  it  serves  to  redeem  this  magnificent  bird  from  its  unluck.\  reputa- 
tion. The  flesh  is  quite  dark  and  rather  dry,  but  when  the  bird  is  about 
two-thirds  grown,  with  the  bitter  taste  prevented  in  the  manner  I  have 
described,  it  is  not  easy  for  a  hungry  mau  to  find  fault  with  it,  especially 
in  camp.  I  notice  also  that  a  correspondent  says  that  it  does  not  lie  well 
before  a  dogj  I  have  not  found  it  so  under  favorable  circumstances. 
When  there  is  reasonable  cover,  its  conduct  in  that  respect  is  better 
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tban  that  of  the  Pinnated  Grouse.  Bat  the  peculiarities  of  its  habitat 
do  not  give  the  dog  a  fair  chance  to  work,  or  do  himself  or  the  game 
justice.  The  artemisia  grows  only  upon  barren  prairies,  from  4,000  to 
10,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean,  where  the  soil  is  composed  of 
dry  sand,  alkaline  clay,  granite  rocks,  &c.,  with  little  other  vegetation 
but  stunted  shrubs,  cactus,  and  an  occasional  clump  of  wild  grass,  where 
rains  rarely  occur,  and  there  is  little  moisture  in  the  air  or  upon  the 
ground.  It  is  a  tough,  sprawling,  crooked  evergreen,  or  rather  ever- 
gray  shrub,  from  six  inches  to  six  leet  high,  partly  deciduous  in  appear- 
ance, much  like  the  garden  sage,  and  when  thick,  very  difficult  for  man, 
horse  or  dog,  to  get  through. 

^'The  Sage  Cock  is  a  good  skulker  and  runner,  and  not  easily  flushed 
If  it  can  hide.  It  gets  up  heavily,  like  the  Wild  Turkey,  laboring  hard 
with  the  wings  until  a  proper  height  is  reached  and  speed  is  obtained, 
when  it  sails  rapidly  away,  and,  if  alarmed,  often  goes  from  half  a  mile 
to  a  mile  before  dropping. 

"The  packs  are  smaller  than  any  other  variety  of  Grouse,  rarely  ex- 
ceeding ten.  They  never  alight  upon  trees,  and,  indeed,  I  have  never 
seen  them  among  timber.  They  are  rarely  found  east  of  Fort  Laramie 
or  of  the  range  of  Black  Hills,  which  constitutes  the  first  step  or  shelf 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  going  west.  The  mountain  deserts  constitute 
their  home.  I  have  met  them  in  the  Laramie  plains,  on  the  upper 
waters  of  the  North  Platte,  on  Sweetwater  River,  on  the  headwaters  of 
Green  River  (the  Colorado  of  the  West),  on  Lewis'  Fork  of  the  Colum- 
bia, and  on  Wind  River,  but  nowhere  so  numerous  as  on  the  latter  stream 
and  its  tributaries,  where  scores  would  be  often  seen  in  a  mile's  ride. 

"The  Sage  Cock  is  also  said  to  be  common  north  nearly  or  quite  to 
the  British  line,  and  west  to  California,  but  in  these  observations  I  have 
confined  myself  to  the  sections  I  have  personally  visited.  It  would  be 
safe  to  presume  that  they  would  be  found  wherever  there  was  a  barren 
prairie  stocked  with  artemisia. 

"I  have  heard  it  said  that  the  Sage  Cock  migrates,  but  this  is  not  so, 
as  I  have  seen  them  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  on  the  same  ground.  In 
this  respect  their  habits  are  the  same  as  other  varieties  of  Grouse,  never 
moving  far  from  the  spot  where  hatched,  unless  compelled  to  do  so. 
The  idea  no  doubt  arises  from  the  fact  that  they  are  rarely  seen  moving 
in  the  severe  weather  and  terrible  storms  of  this  region,  their  habit 
being  to  lie  close  in  ravines  and  hollows,  and  dense  thickets  of  artemisia, 
where  they  can  have  food  and  shelter." 

Dr.  Newberry's  a^icount,  which  I  extract  almost  entire  as  no  less 
interesting  to  the  sportsman  than  to  the  naturalist,  will  bring  this  great^ 
*^ Bustard"  vividly  to  mind: 

'*  Coming  into  camp  at  evening,  I  had  been  attracted  by  a  white 
chalk-like  bluff,  some  two  miles  to  the  right  of  our  trail,  which  I  visited 
and  examined.  Near  it  was  a  warm  spring,  which  came  out  of  the  hill- 
side, and,  spreading  over  the  prairie,  kept  a  few  acres  green  and  fresh, 
strongly  contrasting  with  the  universal  brown  of  the  landscape.  In 
this  little  oasis  I  found  some,  to  me,  new  flowers,  many  reptiles,  and  a 
considerable  number  of  Sharp-tailed  Grouse,  of  which  I  killed  several, 
the  whole  presenting  attractions  sufficiently  strong — as  we  were  to  re- 
main in  camp  one  day — to  take  me  over  there  next  morning.  I  had 
filled  my  plant-case  with  flowers,  had  obtained  frogs,  and  snakes,  and 
chalky  infusorial  earth  enough  to  load  down  the  boy  who  accompanied 
me,  and  had  enjoyed  a  fine  morning's  sport,  dropping  as  many  Grouse 
on  the  prairies  as  we  could  conveniently  carry.  Following  up  the  little 
stream  toward  the  spring  on  the  hill-side,  a  dry,  treeless  surface,  with 
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patches  of  *  sage  brush  ^  {Artemima  tridentata),  I  was  suddenly  startled 
by  a  great  flutter  and  rush,  and  a  dark  bird,  that  appeared  to  me  as 
large  as  a  Turkey,  rose  from  the  ground  near  me,  and,  uttering  a  hoarse 
hek  heJc^  flew  off  with  an  irregular,  but  remarkably  well-sustained,  course. 

"  I  was  just  then  stooping  to  drink  from  the  little  stream,  and  quite 
unprepared  for  game  of  any  kind,  least  of  all  for  such  a  bird,  evidently 
a  Grouse,  but  so  big  and  black,  so  far  exceeding  all  reasonable  dimen- 
sions, that  I  did  not  think  of  shooting  him,  but  stood  with  open  eyes, 
and,  doubtless,  open  mouth,  eagerly  watching  his  flight  to  mark  him 
down.  But  stop  he  did  not — so  long  as  I  could  see  him,  now  flapping, 
now  sailing,  he  kept  on  his  course  till  he  disappeared  behind  a  hill  a 
mile  away. 

"  I  was,  of  course,  greatly  chagrined  by  his  escape,  but  knowing  that, 
given  one  Grouse,  it  is  usually  not  difficult  to  find  another,  I  commenced 
looking  about  for  the  mate  of  the  one  I  had  lost.  My  search  was  not 
a  long  one;  almost  immediately  she  rose  from  under  a  sage  brush  with 
a  uoise  like  a  whirl-wind,  not  to  fly  a  mile  before  stopping  to  look 
around,  as  the  cock  had  done,  but,  by  a  fortunate  shot,  falling  helpless 
to  the  ground.  No  deer-stalker  ever  felt  more  triumphant  enthusiasm 
while  standing  over  the  prostrate  body  of  a  buck,  or  fisherman  when 
the  silvery  sides  of  a  salmon  sparkled  in  his  landing-net,  than  I  felt  as 
I  picked  up  this  great,  and  to  me  unknown,  bird.  1  afterward  ranged 
the  hill-sides  for  hours,  with  more  or  less  success,  waging  a  war  on  these 
birds,  which  I  found  to  be  quite  abundant,  but  very  strong-winged  and 
difficult  to  kill.  I  repeatedly  flushed  them  not  ten  yards  from  me,  and, 
as  they  rose,  poured  my  whole  charge,  right  and  left,  into  them,  knock- 
ing out  feathers,  perhaps,  but  not  killing  the  bird,  which,  in  defiance  of 
all  my  hopes  and  expectations,  would  carry  off  my  shot  to  such  a  dis- 
tance that  I  would  not  follow  him,  even  did  I  know  he  would  never  rise 
again.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  1  found  these  birds  confined  to  the  vicinity 
of  the  '  sage  bushes,'  from  under  which  they  usually  spring. 

'*  A  few  days  later,  on  the  shores  of  Wright  and  Ehett  Lakes,  we 
found  them  very  abundant,  and  killed  all  we  cared  to.  A  very  fine 
male  which  I  killed  there  was  passed  by  nearly  the  whole  party,  within 
thirty  feet,  in  open  ground.  I  noticed  him  as  soon,  perhaps,  as  he  saw 
us,  and  waited  to  watch  his  movements.  As  the  train  approached  he 
saiik  down  on  the  ground,  depressing  his  head,  and  lying  as  motionless 
as  a  stick  or  root,  which  he  greatly  resembled.  After  the  party  had 
passed  I  moved  toward  him,  when  he  depressed  his  head  till  it  rested 
on  the  ground,  and  evidently  made  himself  as  small  as  possible.  He 
did  not  move  till  I  had  approached  within  fifteen  feet  of  him,  when  he 
arose,  and  I  shot  him.  He  was  in  fine  plumage,  and  weighed  over  five 
pounds.  We  continued  to  meet  with  the  Sage  Hen,  whenever  we  crossed 
sage  plains,  till  we  reached  the  Columbia. 

"To  the  westward  of  the  Cascade  Range  this  bird  probably  does  not 
exi8%  as  all  its  habits  and  preferences  seem  to  fit  it  for  the  occupancy 
of  the  sterile  and  anhydrous  region  of  the  central  desert.  Its  flesh  is 
dark  and,  particularly  in  old  birds,  highly  flavored  with  worm-wood, 
which,  to  most  persons,  is  no  proof  of  excellence.  The  young  bird,  il 
parboiled  and  stewed,  is  very  good ;  but,  as  a  whole,  this  is  inferior  foi 
the  table  to  any  other  species  of  American  Grouse.'' 

In  the  paper  above  cited,  Mr.  Holden  remarks  a  habit  of  this  Grouse 
probably  known  to  few.  "  They  roost  in  circles  on  the  ground,"  he  says; 
"I  have  seen  a  patch  of  ground,  fifteen  feet  in  diameter,  completely 
covered  with  their  excrement.  I  think  they  resort  to  the  same  place 
many  nights  in  succession,  unless  disturbed." 
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Some  of  those  habits  of  the  Sage  Cock  which  are  peculiar  to  the  pair- 
ing season  were  described  by  one  of  the  earlier  writers,  doubtless  with 
substantial  accuracy,  and  are  quoted  in  the  Fauna  Boreali- Americana. 
'*Tbey  pair  in  March  and  April.  Small  eminences  on  the  banks  of 
streams  are  the  places  usually  selected  for  celebrating  the  weddings, 
the  time  generally  about  sunrise.  The  wings  of  the  male  are  lowered, 
buzzing  on  the  ground ;  the  tail,  spread  like  a  fan,  somewhat  erect;  the 
bare,  yellow  oesophagus  iutiated  to  a  prodigious  size — fully  half  as  large 
as  his  body,  and,  from  its  soft,  membranous  substance,  being  well  con- 
trasted with  the  scale  like  feathers  below  it  on  the  brciist,  and  the  flexi- 
ble, silky  feathers  on  the  neck,  which  on  these  occasions  stand  erect. 
In  this  grotesque  form  he  displays,  in  the  presence  of  his  intended  mate, 
a  variety  of  attitudes.  His  love-song  is  a  confused,  prating,  but  not 
offensively  disagreeable,  tone — something  that  we  can  imitate,  but  have 
difficulty  in  expressing — hurr-hurr-hurr-rrr-hoo^  ending  in  a  deep, 
hollow  tone,  not  unlike  the  sound  produced  by  blowing  into  a  large 
reed.^ 

Even  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  appearance  of  the  "drums''  of 
the  common  Pinnated  Grouse  when  fully  inflated,  may  fail,  without 
actual  inspection,  to  form  a  fair  idea  of  the  enormous  yellow  air-sacs  of 
the  Sage  Cock  in  their  condition  of  greatest  distension.  Instead  of 
being  regularly  hemispherical,  like  half  a  small  orange,  they  are  im- 
mense, bulging  masses  of  irregular  contour,  seeming  to  meet  in  front, 
and  singularly  distorting  the  figure  of  the  bird — surmounted  with  a 
iringe  of  filaments  depending  from  the  mass  of  erect  white  feathers,  and 
ending  below  in  a  solid  set  of  white  scaly  plumes.  Perhaps  no  bird  of 
our  country  presents  a  more  remarkable  aspect  than  the  Sage  Cock 
under  the  circumstances  just  noted ;  while  at  all  times  his  presence  and 
bearing  are  sufficiently  striking.  The  mode  of  flight  is  most  like  that 
of  the  Sharp-tailed  Grouse — indeed,  what  resemblances  the  Sage  Cock 
bears  to  any  other  of  our  birds,  are  closest,  in  all  respects,  with  this 
species.  There  is  the  same  complete  spread  of  the  wing,  when  the  ends 
of  the  outer  quills  show  spaces  between  them — the  same  heavy  yet 
swift  and  steady  course,  accomplished  with  an  alternation  of  a  few  en- 
ergetic strokes,  and  a  period  of  sailing  with  stiffly  motionless  wings, 
until  the  impulse  is  spent.  A  point  in  which  the  Sage  Grouse  differs 
from  the  Sharp-tailed,  if  not  also  from  every  other  one  of  our  Grouse,  is 
that  it  never  takes  to  the  trees,  its  exclusively  terrestrial  habits  being, 
indeed,  a  necessity  arising  in  the  nature  of  the  country  it  inhabits. 

The  Ggg  of  the  Sage  Fowl  may  be  recognized  at  a  glance  by  its  size 
and  elongated  shape ;  it  is  comparatively  narrower  and  more  pointed 
than  that  of  any  other  Grouse  of  this  country,  and  our  8i>ecimen8, 
selected  from  a  great  number  in  the  Smithsonian  collection,  mciisure, 
respectively,  2.25  by  1.50;  2.10  by  1.60;  210  by  1.50;  2.05  by  1.50.  The 
shell  first  fonns  pale  grayish- white,  with  a  faint  greenish  shade,  and 
subsequently  becomes  a  grayish  or  greenish-drab  by  acquiring  more  or 
less  of  a  brown  tint ;  this  is  spotted  with  chocolate-brown,  mostly  in 
specks  and  minute  dots,  pretty  evenly  and  rather  thickly  distributed, 
sometimes  very  sparsely  so  marked,  and  occasionally  with  larger  spots 
(size  of  a  split  pea)  tending  to  a  circular  shape,  with  sharp  edges.  The 
same  circularity  may  be  observed  in  the  case  of  the  smaller  markings. 

An  interesting  law  affecting  egg-coloration  may  be  deduced  from 
examination  of  eggs  which,  like  those  of  all  our  Grouse  and  many  other 
birds,  are  colorless,  or  of  uniform  color  at  flr^t,  yet  variously  marked 
when  laid.     In  such  cases,  probably  without  exception,  the  markings 
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are  entirely  upon  the  surface^  and  consequently  appear  of  the  same  color, 
only  varying  in  intensity  according  to  the  depth  of  the  pigment  depos- 
ited. Tlie  shell  being  eutirely  formed  in  an  upper  portion  of  the  oviduct, 
where  there  are  no  cells  for  the  elaboration  of  special  pigments,  these 
various  colorations  are  never  obscured  by  being  overlaid  with  shell  sub- 
stance ;  whereas  in  those  cases  where  special  coloring  matter  is  early 
laid  down,  during  the  formation  of  the  shell,  we  have  difterent  sets  of 
spots,  some  in  the  shell,  others  on  its  surface,  the  former  being  those  so 
often  conventionally  described  as  '•lilac,"  "lavender,"  &c.,  but  being  in 
reality  the  various  browns  and  reds,  like  those  of  the  surface,  only  over- 
laid with  th^ white  or  whitish  calcareous  substance. 

The  young  Sage  Fowl  shows  features  parallel  with  those  of  the  young 
Sharp-tailed,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  affinity  of  the  two.  We 
find  the  same  sharp,  white  shaft-lines  in  various  places  on  the  upper 
parts,  and  the  same  brown  speckling  of  the  plumage  of  the  breast.  We 
find,  at  a  very  early  age,  indication  of  the  future  black  abdominal  area 
in  a  dark  brown  patch  on  the  belly. 

PEDICECETES  PHASIAKELLUS  var.  COLUMBIANUS,  (Ord,)  Cs. 
Soathern  Sharp-tailed  Grouse. 

a.  phdsianellfM  proper. 

Tetrao  pha8ianellu9j  Lixn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i»  10th  ed.  1758,  160  (T.  urogallus  B,,  phavianellus, 
of  12tb  ed.  p.  273).— FoRST.,  Philos.  lY.  Ixii,  1772,  pp.  394,  495.— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat. 
i,  176d,  747.— Latu.,  lud.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  635.— Sab.,  App.  Frank.  Journ.  p.  680.— 
Bp.,  Ani.  Orn.  iii,  1828,  37 ;  text  of  ^  from  Arctic  America,  but  not  the  plate. 

Tetrao  (Ccntrocercus)  phaaianellwt^  Sw.  &  Ricn.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  361  (relates  chiefly  to 
the  present,  though  includinjy;  the  following  variety). 

Pediocaetes  pha»ianellu8,  JiixiOT,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1862,  403  (not  of  United  States  writ- 
ers).—Mujt.,  Edinb.  Joum.  1859.— Gkay,  Cat.  B.  Br.  Mus.  v,  1867,  88.— Dall 
&  Bann.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  287  (Yukon). 

PedicRcetes  jyhasianeUus,  CpuES,  Key,  1872, 234.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874, 434,  pi.  69,  f.  3. 

Pedioccetes  kennicotiii,  Suck.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1861,  p.  361. 

Lfrng-tailed  (irottse  (  Urogallus  minor),  Edw.,  iii,  117. 

Sharp-taUed  Grouse,  Penn.,  Arct.  Zool.  ii,  306. 

b.  columbianus. 

Phasianus  colambianus,  Ord,  Guthrie's  Geog.  2d  Am.  ed.  1815,  317  (based  on  Columbian 

Pheasant  of  Letvia  and  Clarke,  ii,  180). 
Pe^caetes  columbianus,  EixiOT,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1862,  403  j  Monog.  Tetr,  pi.— Hold.- 

AiKEN,  Pr.  Bost  Soc.  xv,  1872,  208. 
Pedioecetea  columUanm,  Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  532. 
Pedicecctea  phamaneUm  var.  columhianua,  CouES,  Key,  1872,  234. — AiXEX,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z. 

iii,  1872,  181.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874,  436,  pi.  60,  f.  1. 
IWao  phasianellus,  Okd,  Guthrie's  Geog.  2d  Am.  ed.  1815,  317  ?— Bp.,  Syn.  1828, 127; 

Am.  Orn.  iii,  1828,  37,  pi.  19  (not  description  of  ^ ,  which  was  from  Arctic 

America).— NuTT.,  Man.  i,  1832,  669.— Aun.,  Orn.  Biog.  iv,  1838,  569,  pi.  'SS'2; 

Svn.  1839,  205;  B.  Am.  v,  1842,  110,  pi.  298.— Newb.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi,  1857, 

94.— Maxim*,  J.  f.  O.  vi,  1858,  435.— Trippe,  Pr.  E.  Inst.  1871, 118  (Minnesota). 
Pediocaetea  phaaianellua,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  626.— Coop.  &  Sncic,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860, 

223.— Lord,  Pr.  Roy.  Artv.  Inst.  iv.  1864, 123.— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873.— Trippe, 

Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  XV,  1872,  240. 
Pediwcetea  phasianellua,  Hayd.,  Rep.  1862,  172.— Merr.,  Rep.  U.  S.  G.  S.  Ter.  1872,  699. 
Tetrao  nrophasianelluB,  DouGU,  Tr.  Linn.  Soc.  xvi,  1829,  136. 

Hah.— Of  the  northern  variety,  or  true  phasiancTlus,  the  interior  of  British  America, 
east  to  Hndson^s  Bay,  north  and  west  to  Fort  Yukon,  south  nearly  to  the  United  States 
boundary,  where  it  shades  into  var.  columbianua.  The  latter  inhabits  the  western  por- 
tions of  Minnesota  an(l  Iowa,  all  of  Dakota,  thence  diagonally  across  Nebraska 
and  Kansas  to  Colorado,  thence  in  suitable  districts  across  the  country  to  tho  Sierra 
Nevada  and  Cascade  Ranges. 
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List  of  ^ecimena. 


19173 
19174 
19175 
19176 
19177 
19178 

195 
225 
223 
224 

204 
220 

Rosebnd  Creek. 

Deer  Creek 

do 

do 

do 

.......do  

9 
9 
9 

Sept.    8,1861 
Jan.     5,  1860 
Jan.     1,  1860 
Jan.     7,  1860 
Dec.  29,  1K59 
Jan.   11,1860 

G.  H.Trook.. 

F.V.Hayden. 

do 

16.50 
17.00 

25.50 
25.00 

9.00 
8.00 

G.  H.  Trook  . 
do 

19.00 

29.00 

9.00 

F.V.Hayden. 

19.00 

29.00 

9.50 

Lieutenant  Warren^s  Expedition. — 5420,  Fort  Union  ;  5421,  5422,  mouth  of  Vermilion 
River;  5442,  5443,  Fort  Pierre. 

Later  /iiirj^cdiiuwta.— 54326,  Wyoming;  60463,  Le  Boiit^  Creek;  61792-3,  Port  Neaf 
River,  Idaho. 

The  nomenclature  of  the  Sharp-tailed  Grouse  became  somewhat  ftivolved  when  it 
was  found  necessary  to  distinguish  by  name  the  two  geographical  races  which  consti- 
tute the  species.  Prior  to  1861  there  was  supposed  to  bo  but  a  single  kind,  the  Tetrao 
pkamanellub  of  authors.  At  that  time  examination  of  numerous  specimens  from  Arctic 
America,  and  their  comparison  with  the  ordinary  bird  of  the  United  States,  showed  the 
existence  of  two  forms  of  Sharp-tailed  Grouse,  and  the  northern  variety  was  published 
by  Dr.  Suckley  as  a  new  species  under  the  name  of  Pediocaefes  kennicottiU  The  follow- 
ing year,  however,  Mr.  Elliot  showed  that  this  northern  form  was  really  the  one  upon 
which  Linnoius  originally  based  the  name  of  Tetrao  phasianellusy  and  that  it  was  the 
southern  one,  therefore,  that  required  to  be  distinguished  by  a  separate  name.  He 
very  properly  adopted  for  the  latter  the  term  colamhianu8y  after  Ord,  whose  bird  was 
the  "  Columbian  Pheasant "  of  Lewis  and  Clarke,  unquestionably  our  common  Sharp- 
tailed  Grouse.  Dr.  Suckley  and  Mr.  Elliot,  alike  right  in  distinguishing  the  two  varie- 
ties, went  too  far  in  supposing  them  to  be  different  species ;  for,  as  stated  in  the  **  Key," 
p.  234,  they  are  simply  geographical  races  shading  into  each  other,  as  I  shall  point 
out  more  particularly  in  this  article.  To  the  northern,  British  American,  form 
belong  the  name  Tetrao  phasianelltia  of  LinnsBUS,  and  of  those  early  writers  who  drew 
their  inspiration  from  him,  as  well  as  the  Pediocwfes  pkasianeUus  of  those  lafjo  writers 
whose  notices  are  based  upon  the  same  bird.  To  the  southern  form,  var.  columbianus, 
belongs  the  name  Tetrao  phasianellm^  or  Pediwcetta  phasxavelhis,  of  those  writers  who 
refer  to  the  United  States  bird.  Certain  authors,  however,  obviously  include  hoth 
forms  in  their  articles;  thus  Bonaparte,  in  the  American  Ornithology,  describes  tho 
male  from  Arctic  America,  and  figures  the  female  var.  columhianu8  from  the  United 
Stales  ;  while  Richardson,  whose  account  relates,  of  course,  chiefly  to  the  northeru 
bird,  includes  the  southern  in  his  statement  that  the  species  is  found  down  to  latitude 
41^  on  the  Missouri. 

But  such  bibliographical  points,  the  establishing  of  which  is  a  part 
of  the  drudgery  the  closet  naturalist  must  perform,  have  little  or  no 
general  interest,  and  we  willingly  turn  to  a  more  inviting  aspect  of  our 
subject,  the  proper  natural  history  of  the  Sharp-tailed  Grouse.  While 
some  descriptions  of  the  colors  of  the  bird  have  been  minute  even  to 
tediousness,  no  one,  as  it  seems  to  me,  has  been  sufficiently  explicit  iu 
regard  to  certain  points  of  structure  which  can  only  be  satisfactorily 
ascertained  in  examining  the  freshly-killed  bird,  or  respecting  the 
changes  of  plumage.  If,  as  I  shall  presently  show,  the  egg-shelly  which  ex- 
ists but  a  few  days,  is  very  differently  colored  at  different  periods  of  its 
existence,  what  variation  may  we  not  expect  to  find  in  the  coloration  of 
the  bird  itself,  which  lives  for  several  years  f  We  will  begin  by  noting 
those  differences  which,  owing  to  the  operation  of  climatic  influences, 
subsist  between  the  average  bird  of  Arctic  America  and  that  of  the 
United  States  prairies.  That  these  two  are  not  distinct  species,  but 
only  geographical  varieties  of  the  same  species,  will  be  as  evident  to  the 
sportsman  and  amateur  naturalist  from  their  points  of  view  as  it  is  to 
the  technical  scientist  from  his. 

The  northern  variety,  or  tTUd  phasianellusy  is  much  darker*  and  more 
heavily  colored  than  its  southern    representative,  var.  columbiunus. 

*  The  eggs  of  this  northern  form  differ  from  those  of  the  southern  in  a  manner  analo* 
gous  to  the  difference  in  plumage,  averaging  decidedly  darker  and  browner  drab,  some- 
times attaining  a  chocolate-brown  color,  and  showing  greater  tendency  to  spotting. 
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There  is  much  less  of  the  buff,  tawny,  or  brownish-yellow  variegation, 
so  conspicuous  in  the  latter.  The  general  colors  might  be  called  brown- 
ish-black and  white  in  the  former,  the  markings  disposed  in  a  pattern 
commop  to  both  varieties,  yet  the  fulvous  of  var.  colwnbianus  assuming 
a  dark  brown  cast.  In  the  northern  bird  the  angular  dark-markings 
on  the  white  ground  of  the  under  parts  are  almost  black,  and  acutely 
arrow-head  shaped  for  the  most  part;  in  the  southern,  these  markings 
are  much  lighter  brown,  and,  excepting  generally  the  hinder  ones,  have 
a  more  rounded  outline.  In  the  northern  bird  the  throat  is  white, 
speckled  with  blackish  ;  in  the  southern  it  is  tawny,  and  nearly  or  quite 
unmarked.  Now  these  are  the  prominent  characteristics,  as  they  obtain 
in  the  more  strongly  marked  examples.  But  it  must  be  remembered 
that  they  are  mixed  and  obscured  in  every  degree  in  the  complete  and 
gentle  intergradation  which  obtains  between  the  two  ^'a^ieties,  proving 
them  to  be  but  a  single  species.  Along  the  United  States  northern 
boundary,  and  rather  to  the  northward,  specimens  are  more  or  less  per- 
fectly intermediate  between  the  two  extremes  above  noted.  There  is, 
moreover,  in  both  forms,  such  a  diflferene^  between  the  breeding  and 
the  autumnal  plumages  (the  latter  being  the  lighter),  as  to  further 
prove  the  impossibility  of  specific  distinctions  being  established.  Birds 
that  I  killed  in  June  and  July  along  the  northern  border  of  Dakota, 
decidedly  approached  the  dark  northern  form  ;  their  offspring,  shot  in 
the  ^ame  locality  the  following  September,  when  they  were  full  grown, 
very  clearly  pertained  to  the  southern.  They  were  all,  indeed,  mu(;h 
lighter  than  the  heaviest  colored  arctic  birds ;  but  the  old  ones  had  the 
white  and  speckled  instead  of  buff  throat,  and  so  had  the  young  ones 
through  the  summer;  they  only  assumed  the  buff  throat,  and  thus  dis- 
tinctively showed  their  relationship  with  the  southern  form,  after  the 
September  moult.  Speaking  geographically,  as  well  as  zoologically,  it 
is  impossible  to  assign  limits  to  the  two  forma.  All  the  United  States 
specimens  I  have  seen,  however,  are  unquestionably  var.  columbianns  ; 
and  we  may  as  well  conventionally  fix  its  limit  along  our  present  politi- 
cal boundary,  although  the  other  variety  only  attains  its  special  char- 
acteristics in  all  their  purity  considerably  further  north. 

The  northern  line  of  distribution  of  var.  columhianus  being  thus  deter- 
mined, we  have  to  note  its  dispersion  in  other  directions.  Its  eastern 
limit  offers  interesting  considerations  of  a  different  character;  for  in 
this  direction  we  find  the  bird  to  have  been  affected,  not  by  climatic 
influence  modifying  its  physical  characters,  but  by  less  obscure  agencies 
operating  to  gradually  restrict  its  range.  These  agencies  are  directly 
consequent  upon  the  advance  of  civilization,  which,  very  singularly, 
poshes  the  Sharp-tailed  Grouse  continually  westward,  and  at  the  same 
time  carries  along  with  it  the  Pinnated  Grouse.  There  is  abundant 
evidence  that  the  Sharp-tailed  once  ranged  much  further  east  than  it 
does  now ;  and  so  rapidly  is  it  being  driven  westward  that  a  decided 
change  has  been  affected  within  the  memory  of  those  now  living.  How 
far  eastward  it  may  have  once  ranged  is  uncertain.  We  have  in  the 
earlier  accounts  some  vague  and  evidently  not  reliable  allusions  to  the 
Sharp-tailed  Grouse  as  an  inhabitant  of  Virginia.  This  may  or  may  not 
have  been  the  case,  most  probably  it  was  an  entire  mistake ;  and  yet 
there  is  no  a  priori  reason  against  it.  The  Sharp-tailed  is  no  more 
exclusively  a  prairie-bird  than  the  Pinnated,  which  we  know  once 
ranged  across  the  whole  country,  and  lingers  to  this  day  in  certain 
isolated  localities  in  the  Middle  States  and  even  New  England.  Under 
later  and  more  authentic  dates  we  find  the  Sharp-tailed  Grouse  men- 
tioned by  Audubon,  in  1838,  as  "  accidental  in  the  northern  parts  of 
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Illinois."  This  leads  to  the  inference  that  not  long  previously  the  bird 
inhabited  all  suitable  prairie  land  of  Michigan,*  Minnesota,  and  Iowa, 
intervening  between  the  point  indicated  and  its  present  habitat  What 
this  now  is  1  am  able  to  show  with  accuracy,  thanks  to  the  kindness  of 
several  friends,  who  have  noted,  in  Minnesota,  a  gnidhal  restriction  of 
the  Sharp-tailed  and  corresponding  advance  of  the  Pinnated.  My  friend, 
Surgeon  J.  F.  Head,  United  States  Army,  writes  me  that  General  H.  H. 
Sibley,  a  keen  sportsman  and  pretty  accurate  scientific  observer,  who 
lived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Minnesota  River  long  before  St  Paul  was 
settled,  states  that  formerly  the  Sharp-tailed  Grouse  was  the  prevailing^, 
if  not  the  only,  species  there,  and  that  it  has  been  replaced  by  T,  cupido 
within  his  own  memory.  A  paper  which  Dr.  Head  prepared  in  1853, 
gave  T.  cupido  as  the  Grouse  about  Fort  Ripley,  Minnesota,  but  he  lately 
told  me  that  this  was  a  mistake,  the  bird  of  that  vicinity  being  then  the 
Sharp-tailed,  and  the  Pinnated  being  only  just  now  approaching  that 
locality.  For  in  September,  1873,  the  Doctor,  with  some  friends,  shot  a 
young  but  full-grown  solitary  T.  cupido — "  so  far  as  I  know,'^  he  writes, 
"the  first  instance  of  its  occurrence  in  this  vicinity.  The  place  was 
remote  from  any  cultivated  ground ;  and  within  a  few  minutes  several 
individuals  of  the  Sharp-tailed  Grouse  were  shot."  In  another  comma- 
cation  kindly  offered  me.  Dr.  Head  states  further:  "The  Sharp  tailed 
Grouse  is  found  in  great  abundance  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Red 
River  of  the  North  j  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  the  Grouse  now  inhabiting  the  region 
about  St.  Paul  is  the  T,  cupido — a  few  of  the  Sharp-tailed  are  still 
found  near  White  Bear  Lake,  about  twelve  miles  north  of  this  city. 
The  dividing  line  between  T.  cupido  and  T.  phasianellm  runs  probably 
not  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  north  of  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony, 
bending  thence  to  the  southwest,  or  in  the  direction  of  Yankton.  T. 
cupido  appears  to  replace  the  other  as  the  wheat-fields  advance." 

The  accuracy  of  this  line  determined  by  Dr.  Head  is  verified  by  other 
observsitions.  Its  southi^es^  trend  is  confirmed  by  Mr.  Trippe,  as  above 
cited,  who  believes  that  the  Sharp-tailed  scarcely!  comes  into  Iowa; 
and  more  particularly  by  my  own  observations,  between  Fort  Randall 
and  Yankton.  In  this  stretch  of  seventy-five  miles  along  tne  Missouri 
the  normal  dividing-line  runs  somewhere— the  two  species  interdigita- 
ting,  however,  to  such  an  extent  that  it  cannot  be  precisely  fixed.  How 
many  Sharp-tailed,  if  any,  are  still  found  about  Yankton,  1  cannot  say : 
but  there  the  Pinnated  is  the  prevailing  form,  and  so  numerous  that  I 
have  known  them  to  be  trap|)ed  and  used  instead  of  tame  Pigeons  in  a 
shooting-match.  Starting  up  the  river  they  accompany  us  part  of  the 
day,  till  suddenly  one  of  the  "  White-bellies  "  whirs  up  from  the  road- 
side, and  we  are  soon  fairly  among  them.  At  Fort  Randall  they  are 
the  prevailing  species;  so  nearly  exclusively,  that  in  the  course  of  my 
six  months'  residence  there,  I  never  became  aware  of  the  occurrence  of 
the  other,  excepting  in  three  instances,  although  oflBcers  and  others, 
beside  myself,  did  a  good  deal  of  shooting.  The  Cupidones  are  unques- 
tionably creeping  up  the  Missouri,  just  as  the  Quail  have  already  done^ 
although  they  have  not,  apparently,  as  yet  progressed  quite  so  far;  and 
with  their  advance,  the  Sharp-tailed  are  probably  receding  along  this 
line  as  elsewhere.  There  may  be  some  antagonism,  or  other  incompati- 
bility, between  the  two  species ;  but  more  probably  the  different  con- 
ditions of  environment,  induced  by  the  settling  of  the  country,  are  the 

*  Fort  William,  ou  the  northern  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  is  among  the  earlier 
localities  cited. 

t  Bat  I  am  reliably  informed  of  its  occurrence,  with  C^jndotito,  in  northwestern  por- 
tions of  Iowa. 
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main  cause  of  the  change — what  the  Pinnated  likes  best  being  not  to 
the  taste  of  the  other.  Just  as  the  Quail  is  a  "  home  bird,"  loving  the 
stubble-field  and  hay-rick  near  the  owner's  house,  so  the  Pinnated  pre- 
fers to  glean  over  cultivated  fields,  while  the  wilder  Sharp-tailed  clings 
to  its  native  heath.  The  railroad  will  take  the  former  along  and  warn 
away  the  latter. 

Proceeding  now  nearly  due  south,  we  find  the  line  of  distribution 
(however  it  may  lead  to  the  right  or  left,  according  to  the  nature  of 
special  locality)  gives  over  the  greater  portion  of  Nebraska  to  this 
species,  and  passes  nearly  through  the  middle  of  Kansas  to  the  vicinity 
of  Fort  Hays,  where  the  bird  was  found  by  Mr.  Allen.  This  is  the 
easternmost  point  in  this  latitude  that  I  have  ascertained,  and  may 
represent  the  southernmost  limit  of  distribution,  or  nearly  so — about 
380.  From  the  line  above  sketched  the  species  reaches  across  the 
entire  country,  in  suitable  regions,  to  the  east  side  of  the  Sierra  Nevada 
of  California,  and  of  the  continuation  of  the  same  range  into  Oregon 
and  Washington — the  Cascades.  It  does  not,  apparently,  cross  this 
range  into  the  valleys  on  the  west  side;  nor  has  it  been  found  in 
California  quite  so  far  south  as  in  Kansas  and  Colorado — not  quite  to 
latitude  40o.  In  fact  it  has  only  lately  been  included  in  the  fauna  of 
that  State.  Dr.  Newberry  saw  it  about  fifty  miles  northeast  of  Fort 
Beading,  near  Canoe  Creek,  on  the  prairie  near  Pitt  River,  about  the 
Klamath  Lakes,  and  in  the  Des  Chutes  basin  to  the  Dalles.  In  Wash- 
ington Territory  Dr.  Cooi)er  says  it  is  found  only  in  the  low  alluvial 
prairies  of  the  streams  emptying  into  the  Columbia  east  of  the  Cascade 
Mountains ;  but  this  restriction  probably  requires  to  be  removed.  He 
mentions  an  interesting  fact  in  contrast  of  the  present  bird  and  the 
Blxxe  Grouse  (Tetrao  obscurus):  "They  shun  high  grounds  and  forests 
entirely ;  and  within  a  distance  of  half  a  mile  I  have  seen  both  these 
and  the  Blue  Grouse  (which  avoids  open  plains  altogether)  as  I  passed 
from  prairie  to  forest.'^  Dr.  Suckley  noticed  the  "  exceeding  abundance'' 
of  the  species  from  the  mouth  of  the  Yellowstone  to  the  Cascades, 
wherever  there  is  open  country  and  a  sufficiency  of  food.  The  bird  is 
probably  nowhere  more  numerous  than  in  the  regions  where  I  have  had 
opportunity  of  studying  it,  namely,  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Eandall  on 
the  Missouri,  from  October  to  May ;  at  Fort  Pembina,  on  the  Red  River, 
in  June,  and  at  various  points  along  the  Souris  or  Mouse  River,  Dakota, 
during  the  rest  of  the  year. 

We  may  begin  with  the  egg^  and  will  take  it  a  little  earlier  in  its 
history  than  usual.  High  up  the  oviduct,  when  the  shell  first  forms,  it 
is  of  a  uniform  pale,  dull  green  color.  The  first  one  I  ever  saw  was  of 
this  description;  it  was  brought  to  me  as  having  been  "cut  out  of  a 
Prairie  Chicken,''  which  I  could  scarely  credit,  though  I  could  not  help 
believing  my  informant ;  and  as  the  egg  had  been  iK^iled,  I  set  it  down 
to  this  having  somehow  changed  the  color.  Soon  after,  however,  I 
killed  a  hen  off  her  nest,  and  found  in  her  a  duplicate  of  the  first 
specimen.  As  the  egg  passes  down  it  acquires  a  deposit  of  brown  pig- 
ment, which,  mingled  with  the  green,  or  overlying  it,  produces  the 
characteristic  olive  or  drab  tint  of  the  mature  egg.  When  this  brown 
is  in  less  quantity,  a  pale,  dull  drab,  nearly  uniform,  results ;  when  in 
excess,  the  tint  is  a  darker  olive,  and  in  most  specimens,  ftirther  deposit 
of  brown,  not  fairly  mixed  with  the  original  green,  produces  a  minutely 
dotted  eggj  the  dark  brown  being  picked  into  the  shell,  as  it  were,  in 
points.  These  markings  are  rarely,  if  ever,  aggregated  into  spots  of 
any  considerable  size  (any  larger  than  a  pin's  head),  and  are  uniformly 
distributed;    at  least  I  have  seen  no  specimens  otherwise  marked. 
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During  incubation  they  usually  acquire  a  variety  of  scratches  or  other 
abrasions,  in  which  the  pale  underlying  color  appears.  The  eggs  are 
shaped  like  those  of  the  common  hen  (though  more  pointed,  and  nearer 
a  perfect  oval),  and  vary  as  much,  in  size  and  shape,  as  those  of  the 
bame  breed  of  domestic  fowl  commonly  do.  They  are  always  quite  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  the  Pinnated  Grouse.  They  measure  from  1.60  to 
1.80  inches  in  length  by  1.20  to  1.30  in  breadth,  averaging  about  1.75 
by  1.25.  (Thirty  specimens  measured.)  The  clutch  varies  greatly,  as 
usual  in  the  cases  of  those  birds  which  lay  many  eggs.  The  largest 
number  I  ever  found  in  a  nest  was  thirteen,  but  I  suppose  a  few  more 
may  sometimes  be  laid.  The  fewest  I  have  noticed,  after  incubatiou 
had  commenced,  showing  that  no  more  would  have  been  laid,  was  five. 
In  the  latitude  of  Pembina  they  are  laid  late  in  May  and  through  part 
of  June* — probably  a  little  earlier  farther  south. 

But  we  have  come  to  speak  of  the  eggs  without  reference  as  yet  to 
the  preliminaries  needful  for  their  production.  The  Grouse  revive  from 
the  stolid  and  apathetic  mood  in  which  they  pass  the  winter  early  in 
the  spring — often  previous  to  the  severe  snow-storms  and  cold  that  may 
prevail  in  April  in  part  of  the  regions  they  inhabit,  and  the  earliest 
indication  of  their  renewed  activity  is  their  sexual  excitement.  I  shall 
never  forget  the  first  time  their  strange  booming  fell  upon  my  ear — a 
new  experience  to  me,  though  I  had  for  months  been  familiar  with  the 
birds  under  the  influence  of  their  winter  rSgime.  It  was  on  the  1st  of 
April,  and  I  think  that  had  the  birds  awakened  sooner,  the  fact  would 
not  have  escaped  me.  It  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Randall.  I  was 
miles  away  from  the  fort  or  any  other  human  habitation,  whither  I  had 
gone  into  lonely  bivouac  the  night  before  to  make  sure  of  securing  some 
wild  fowl  at  the  break  of  day.  Awakened  before  it  was  light  by  the 
sonorous  cries  of  the  wild  fowl  making  for  the  reedy  lake  where  I  had 
encamped,  I  arose — there  was  no  need  to  dress — pushed  off  into  the 
expanse  of  reeds  in  a  light  canoe  I  had  brought  with  me,  and  with  my 
gun  across  my  knees,  sat  quietly  waiting  for  light  to  come.  The  sense 
of  loneliness  was  oppressive  in  the  stillness  that  preceded  morning, 
broken  only  by  the  quack  or  plash  of  the  Wild  Duck,  and  the  distant 
honking  of  a  train  of  Wild  Geese  winnowing  their  sinuous  way  afar.  I 
felt  desolate — almost  lost — and  thought  how  utterly  insignificant  man 
is  in  comparison  with  his  self-assertion.  The  grand  bluffs  of  the  Mis- 
souri, rising  past  each  other  interminably,  were  before  me  in  shadowy 
outline,  that  seemed  to  change  and  threaten  to  roll  upon  me;  all  around 
stretched  the  waste  of  reeds,  secret,  treacherous,  limitless — unmoved, 
yet  whispering  to  the  water  about  their  roots  with  a  strange  trickling. 
But  the  light  came  on ;  the  distant  hills  took  shape  and  settled  in  firm 
gray  outline  against  the  sky,  and  a  breath  of  fresher,  purer  air,  mes- 
senger of  morning,  passed  over  the  lake,  dispelling  the  vapors  that 
hung  reluctant,  and  causing  the  reeds  to  sway  in  graceful  salute  to  the 
coming  sun.  A  Sparrow  chirped  irom  her  perch  with  joy ;  a  Field  Lark 
rose  from  her  bed  in  the  grass,  tuning  her  limpid  pipe  to  a  song  of 
gladness ;  and  the  wild  fowl  plashed  about  right  heartily,  when  the 
highest  hill-top  was  touched  with  gold,  and  another  and  another,  till 
the  scene  was  illumined  to  the  very  bosom  of  the  lake.  The  feathered 
orchestra  sounds  never  so  impressive  as  when  it  ushers  in  the  day ; 

*  Says  Dr.  Suckley :  "At  Fort  Dalles,  ou  tbe  1st  of  AprU,  1855,  a  young  bird,  scarcely 
two  days  old,  wjis  bronght  to  me.  Tbis  early  incubation  would  lead  us  to  suspect  that 
the  species,  in  favorable  situations,  has  two  or  more  broods  during  the  season."  But 
this  is  certainly  not  the  case  in  any  locality  I  have  observed  the  birds — ^they  have  all 
they  can  do  to  get  one  brood  off  their  hands  by  the  end  of  the  summer. 
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never  so  fine  and  complete  as  when  familiar  voices  sing  the  higher  notes 
to  the  strange  deep  bass  of  the  Gronse ;  heard  for  the  first  time,  as  it 
was  on  this  occasion,  the  effect  is  indescribable.  No  one  could  say 
whence  the  soand  proceeded,  nor  how  many  birds,  if  more  than  one,  pro- 
duced it;  the  hollow  reverberations  filled  the  air,  more  like  the  lessen- 
ing echoes  of  some  great  instrument  far  away,  than  the  voice  of  a  bird 
at  hand.  I  listened  to  this  grand  concert,  absorbed  in  the  reflections  it 
stirred  within  me,  no  longer  alone,  but  in  company  I  love,  till  the  boom- 
ing fell  less  frequently  upon  my  ear,  and  then  ceased — it  was  broad 
day;  the  various  birds  were  about  their  homely  avocations,  and  I  must 
betake  myself  to  practical  concerns. 

Thus,  in  no  faltering  accents  of  timid  expectancy,  but  in  the  bold  tone 
of  assured  success,  the  Grouse  calls  upon  his  intended  mate  to  forget 
the  shyness  that  will  no  longer  serve  their  purpose;  nor  does  the  invi- 
tation lack  defiance  to  a  rival  who  may  presume  to  dispute  his  rights. 
At  the  rallying  cry  the  birds  assemble,  in  numbers  of  both  sexes,  at 
some  favorable  spot,  and  a  singular  scene  ensues  as  the  courtship  pro- 
gresses. There  is  a  regular  "  walk-around,"  as  ludicrous,  to  the  disin- 
terested observer,  as  some  of  the  performances  on  the  comic  stage.  The 
birds  run  about  in  a  circle,  some  to  the  right,  others  to  the  left,  crossing 
each  other's  path,  passing  and  repassing  in  stilted  attitudes,  stopping 
to  bow  and  squat  in  extravagant  postures,  and  resuming  their  course, 
till  one  would  think  their  heads  as  well  as  their  hearts  were  lost.  But 
this  is  simply  their  way,  and  they  amuse  themselves  in  such  fashion  till 
the  affair  is  settled.  The  cocks  have  bristled  and  swelled,  strutted  and 
fought,  till  some  have  proven  their  claims  to  first  choice,  and  others  have 
concluded  to  take  what  they  can  get.  Their  subsequent  history,  I  am 
sorry  to  state,  is  neither  particularly  creditable  to  themselves  nor  of 
absorbing  interest  to  us.  Leaving  them  to  go  about  their  business  in 
their  usual  humdrum  way,  let  us  look  to  what  now  occupies  their  mates. 

A  nest  will  soon  be  required  for  her  eggs,  and  the  hen  has  to  select 
suitable  premises,  though,  being  an  architect  of  only  the  humblest 
order,  she  has  little  building  work  to  do ;  and,  moreover,  not  being 
fastidious,  her  choice  is  made  without  difficulty.  I  have  found  the  nests 
in  such  various  locations  that  I  can  hardly  determine  what  her  prefer- 
ence is,  if,  indeed,  she  have  any.  I  suppose  the  site  depends  much  upon 
circumstances.  She  will  enter  a  tract  overgrown  with  the  low,  scrubby 
willow  bushes,  so  abundant  in  our  higher  latitudes,  and  settle  beneath 
one  of  these ;  she  will  ramble  along  the  edge  of  a  wooded  stream  and 
hide  in  a  patch  of  tall  weeds;  she  will  stroll  out  on  the  boundless,  bare 
prairie,  and  take  a  tuft  of  grass  at  random.  But  wherever  she  makes 
down  her  bed  she  is  solicitous  to  conceal  it,  not  only  from  the  rude 
glances  of  men,  but  from  the  equally  cruel  eye  of  her  many  four-footed 
enemies.  Her  method  of  concealment  is  most  artful — perfected  by  its 
witlessness.  With  admirable  instinct,  she  will  avoid  a  place  that  offers 
such  chances  of  concealment  as  to  invite  curious  search ;  her  willow 
bush  is  the  duplicate  of  a  thousand  others  at  hand ;  her  tuft  of  grass 
on  the  prairie  is  the  counterpart  of  a  million  others  around ;  her  nest 
will  be  found  by  accident  oftener  than  by  design.  And  when,  stooping 
over  a  warm  nest  on  the  prairie,  whence  she  has  just  fluttered  in  dis- 
may, we  note  how  exposed  it  seems,  now  that  it  is  found ;  we  wonder 
how  the  dozen  blades  of  grass  that  overarch  the  eggs,  or  the  rank  weed 
that  shadows  them,  could  have  hidden  the  home  so  effectually  that  we 
nearly  trod  upon  the  bird  before  we  saw  her.  She  is  now  but  a  few  yards 
off,  in  plain  view,  amid  the  scrubby  prairie  herbage,  perhaps  squat- 
ting, but  more  likely  moving  away  with  a  swaying  motion  of  the  head 
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at  each  step.  We  will  not  combine  murder  with  the  robbery  we  are 
aboat  to  commit,  an<l  let  us  hope  she  will  be  consoled  in  time.  Lifting 
up  the  eggs  carefully,  one  by  one,  we  find  the  nest  to  be  merely  a  few 
spears  of  grass,  pressed  down  and  somewhat  circularly  arranged  with, 
in  all  probability,  a  few  feathers  that  appear  to  have  rather  been  me- 
chaniciilly  detached  from  the  mother  bird  than  laid  down  by  design.  If 
the  jjlace  is  near  our  northern  border,  and  early  in  June,  we  shall  prob- 
ably find  the  eggs  quite  fresh ;  but  by  the  third  week  of  that  month 
they  will  be  about  hatching.  At  this  period  should  we,  for  any  suffi- 
cient reason,  destroy  the  setting  bird,  we  should  find  her  in  sad  plight — 
her  plumage,  harsh  and  worn,  entirely  gone  from  a  large  space  on  her 
belly  5  her  flesh  thin  and  flabby,  and  her  crop  containing  only  a  few 
buds  of  some  weed  that  grows  close  by  her  nest,  with  some  grasshop- 
pers or  other  insects. 

No  bird  is  a  more  faithful  mother  than  this  Grouse;  no  one  clings  to 
her  eggs  more  steadfastly,  or  guards  her  young  with  more  sedulous  c>are. 
In  proof  of  how  close  she  will  set  while  incubating,  let  me  mention  two 
instances  that  came  under  my  observation.  One  poor  bird  was  actually 
trodden  upon  and  killed,  and  some  of  her  eggs  smashed.  On  another 
occasion,  I  drove  a  large  four-mule  ambulance  over  a  nest;  the  animals 
shied  as  they  stepped  over  it,  when  the  bird  fluttered  out  from  between 
their  legs.  Stopping  instantly,  I  discovered  the  nest  just  between  the 
hinder  wheels.  The  Grouse  lies  hard  and  close,  never  relinquishing 
hope  of  escaping  observation  until  the  last  moment 

The  young,  as  usual  among  gallinaceous  birds,  run  about  almost  as 
soon  as  they  are  hatched;  and  it  is  interesting  to  witness  the  watchful 
solicitude  with  which  they  are  cherished  by  the  parent  when  she  first 
leads  them  from  the  nest  in  quest  of  food,  glancing  in  every  direction, 
in  her  intense  anxiety,  lest  harm  befall  them.  She  clucks  matronly  to 
bring  them  to  brood  under  her  wings,  or  to  call  them  together  to  scram- 
ble for  a  choice  morsel  of  food  she  has  found.  Should  danger  threaten,  a 
different  note  alarms  them;  they  scatter  in  every  direction,  running,  like 
little  mice,  through  the  grass  till  each  finds  a  hiding  place;  meanwhile, 
she  exposes  herself  to  attract  attention,  till,  satisfied  of  the  safety  of  the 
brood,  she  whirrs  away  and  awaits  the  time  when  she  may  reassemble 
her  family.  In  the  region  where  I  observed  the  birds  in  June  and  July, 
they  almost  invariably  betook  themselves  to  the  dense,  resistent  under- 
brush, which  extends  for  some  distance  outward  from  the  wooded 
streams,  seeking  safety  in  this  all  but  impenetrable  cover,  where  it  was 
nearly  impossible  to  catch  the  young  ones,  or  even  to  see  them,  until 
they  began  to  top  the  bushes  in  their  early  short  flights.  The  wing  and 
tail-feathers  sprout  in  a  few  days,  and  are  quite  well  grown  before 
feathers  appear  among  the  down  of  the  body.  The  first  coveys  seen 
able  to  rise  on  wing  were  noticed  early  in  July;  but  by  the  middle  of  this 
month  most  of  them  fly  smartly  for  short  distances,  being  about  as  large 
as  Quails.  Others,  however,  may  be  observed  through  August,  little,  if 
any,  larger  than  this,  showing  a  wide  range  of  time  of  hatching,  though 
scarcely  warranting  the  inference  of  two  broods  in  a  season. 

Eeturning  to  the  newly-hatched  chicks,  we  will  note  their  character* 
istics  as  they  progress  toward  maturity.  The  down  in  which  they  are 
clothed  when  hatched  is  rather  dingy  yellow,  mottled  on  the  crown,  back, 
and  wings  with  warm  brown  and  black;  it  extends  to  the  toes,  but  leaves 
a  bare  strip  along  the  hind  edge  of  the  tarsus;  the  bill  and  feet  are  light 
brown.  They  are  about  as  large  as  Bantam  chickens  of  the  same  age,  and 
very  pretty  little  things,  indeed.  They  are  very  quick  in  their  movements, 
scrambling  to  squat  and  hide,  on  the  least  alarm,  even  at  this  early  age. 
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The  first  feathers — those  of  the  wings — are  light  brown,  with  broken 
black  bars,  and  strong  shaft-lines  of  pure  white,  as  well  as  edging  of 
the  same.  The  tail  sprouts  next.  Then  some  brown  feathers  appear  on 
the  crown.  Next,  two  broad  strips  of  white  feathers,  with  circular 
brown  spots,  appear  on  each  side  of  the  breast,  coalescing  and  gradually 
extending  down  the  side ;  meanwhile  the  scapular  and  dorsal  feathers 
appear,  and  the  feathering  finishes  with  the  neck,  when  the  birds  are 
about  one-third  grown.  With  the  final  disappearance  of  the  down  the 
birds  are  in  a  plumage  which  differs  materially  from  that  of  the  adults, 
and  may  be  thus  described:  Crown,  warm  rich  brown,  variegated  with 
black.  White  shaft-lines  of  the  upper  plumage  persistent,  making 
sharp,  white,  lengthwise  stripes,  which,  together  with  a  black  area  on 
each  feather,  contrast  with  the  fine  gray  and  brown  mottling  of  the 
upper  parts.  Wing-coverts  and  inner  quills  somewhat  like  the  back,  on 
their  outer  webs  at  least,  but  with  whitish  spots,  along  the  edge.  Sev- 
eral inner  tail-feathers  with  a  shaft-line  of  white,  and  otherwise  mottled 
blackish  and  brown.  Lower  throat  and  breast  with  a  buffy  suffusion, 
and  with  numberless  dark  brown  spots ;  sides,  similar,  but  the  markings 
lengthened  into  streaks.    Bill,  brown  above,  light-colored  below. 

This  plumage  lasts  through  the  greater  part  of  September,  and  is  one 
of  several  distinctive  evidences  of  immaturity.  Sometime  during  this 
month  a  moult  occurs^  and  the  perfect  plumage  of  the  fall  and  winter 
is  gained  with  its  completion.  By  the  time  of  the  moult  the  birds  are 
well  grown — sometimes  full  grown — and  delicate  for  table;  but  it  is 
hardly  fair  to  shoot  them  before  the  change  is  completed.  Though  they 
fly  well  enough,  they  lack  spirit  and  vigor,  drop  at  a  touch  of  small  shot, 
and,  altogether,  try  the  qualities  of  the  sportsman  little  more  than  gun- 
ning in  a  hen-yard  would.  They  should  be  let  alone  till  they  are 
stronger,  warier,  and  clothed  in  the  fresh,  crisp  plumage  they  are  about 
to  assume,  and  which,  when  completed,  makes  a  bird  like  this: 

Nech  without  obviously  peculiar  feathers,  like  those  of  either  of  the 
Pinnated  or  Ruffed  Grouse  or  Sage  Cock,  but  with  a  hidden,  definitely 
circumscribed  space  on  each  side  of  reddish,  vascular,  and  distensible 
skin,  constituting  an  undeveloped  tympanum,  over  which  lies  a  lateral 
series  of  slightly  enlarged  feathers.  Head  lightly  crested,  the  longest 
feathers  of  the  crown  falling  on  the  occiput ;  a  crescentic  naked  patch 
over  each  eye  of  numerous  orange  or  chrome-yellow  fringe-like  pro- 
cesses, in  several  parallel  curved  rows.  Bill  and  wings  of  an  ordinary 
gallinaceous  character.  Feet  full  feathered  to  between  the  bases  of  the 
toes,  with  long,  hair  like  plumage  reaching  to  or  beyond  the  end  of  the  . 
hind  claw.  Toes  above  with  one  row  of  broad,  transverse  scutella,  a 
row  on  each  side  of  smaller  rounded  scales,  and  a  conspicuous  fringe  of 
homy  processes ;  helowy  bossed  and  scabrous.  Tail  much  shorter  than 
the  wings,  normally  of  eighteen  true  rectrices,  of  which  the  central  pair 
are  soft,  parallel-edged,  and  square-tipped,  projecting  an  inch  or  two 
beyond  the  next  pair;  the  rest  rapidly  graduated,  stiffish,  and  crisp 
(making  a  creaking  sound  when  rubbed  together),  and,  though  at  first 
about  straight-edged,  soon  becoming  club-shaped  (with  a  constriction 
near  the  apex)  by  mutual  attrition.  Sexes  similar,  but  cock  rather 
larger  and  darker  than  the  hen,  with  more  prominent  supraciliary 
liapillae.  Length,  18  or  20  inches ;  extent,  24  to  30 ;  wing,  8  to  9  5  mid- 
dle tail-feathers,  4  to  6 ;  shortest  tail-feathers  (outermost),  about  1 J  5 
tarsi,  2  inches  5  middle  toe  and  claw,  about  the  same  5  culmen  of  bill, 
about  § ;  gape  of  bill,  1  to  1 J  5  depth  of  bill  at  base,  ^,  or  rather  less. 
Colors  :  Upper  parts  closely  and  pretty  evenly  variegated  with  black- 
ish-brown, reddish-brown,  and  grayish-brown,  the  pattern  smallest  on 
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the  rarap  and  lower  back,  where  the  blackish  is  mostly  in  sharp-angled 
stars ;  the  reddish  most  conspicuous  on  the  upper  back,  and  both  the 
lighter  colors  everywhere  finely  sprinkled  with  blackish.  Wing-coverts 
like  the  upper  back,  but  with  numerous  conspicuous  rounded  white 
spots,  one  on  the  end  of  each  feather.  Crown  and  back  of  neck  nearly- 
like  the  back,  but  in  smaller  pattern,  and  the  markings  mostly  trans- 
verse. An  illy-defined  white  area  on  each  side  of  the  neck,  over  the 
tymi)anum,  and  slight,  whitish  stripe  behind  the  eye.  Throat,  fine  light 
buff,  usually  immaculate,  but  sometimes  finely  speckled  quite  across, 
cruder  parts  white,  more  or  less  tinted  with  buff  toward  the  throat ;  the 
breast  with  numerous  regular  dark-brown  U-shaped  spots,  one  on  each 
feather;  similar  but  smaller,  sharper,  and  fewer  such  spots  thence  scat- 
tered over  most  of  the  under  parts,  only  the  middle  of  the  belly  being 
left  unmarked.  Long  feathers  of  the  sides  under  the  wings  matching 
the  upper  wing-coverts. nearly;  under  wing-coverts  and  axillaries  pure 
white,  not  marked;  flanks  with  bars  or  U-spots  of  dark  brown.  Legs 
grayish-white,  unmarked.  Quills  of  the  wings  fuscous ;  outer  webs  of 
the  secondaries  with  equidistant,  squarish,  white  or  tawny  spots,  the 
secondaries  tipped  and  imperfectly  twice  or  thriced  barred  with  white, 
and  gradually  becoming  sprinkled  with  the  varied  colors  of  the  back, 
so  that  the  innermost  of  them  are  almost  precisely  like  the  greater 
coverts.  Four  middle  tail-feathers  variegated,  much  like  the  back; 
others  white,  or  grayish-white,  on  the  inner  web,  the  outer  web  being 
mottled;  a  few  under  tail-coverts  spotted,  the  rest  white;  upper  tail- 
coverts  nearly  like  the  rump.  Iris,  light  brown;  bill,  dark  horn-color; 
part  of  under  mandible,  flesh-colored;  claws,  like  the  bill;  toes  on  top, 
light  horn-color,  the  soles  darker. 

As  already  intimated,  this  rich  plumage  of  the  fall  and  winter  differs 
a  good  deal  from  that  of  the  breeding  season.  In  summer  there  is 
much  less  of  the  rusty  tinges,  the  colors  being  nearly  blackish,  gray, 
and  white.  The  throat  is  more  nearly  white  and  si)eckled.  I  have  shot 
(September)  birds  moulting  in  which  the  old  feathers  of  the  throat  were 
of  this  character,  mixed  with  new  ones  of  a  rich,  pure  buff.  There  are 
other  characters;  the  bare  stripe  over  the  eye  is  more  conspicuous,  more 
pimply,  and  more  brightly  colored.  The  legs  are  very  much  less  heavily 
clothed ;  in  Ikct,  scarcely  more  feathered  than  those  of  the  Pinnated 
Grouse.  The  tail  of  this  bird  is  among  its  peculiarities,  and  has  occa- 
sioned comment.  The  long  central  pair  of  feathers  appear  to  belong  to 
the  coverts,  as  stated  in  my  work,  p.  233,  from  examination  of  dried 
skins  alone;  but  this  is  not  so.  They  are  true  tail-feathers,  implanted 
fairly  in  line  with  the  others,  as  any  one  can  satisfy  himself  on  examin- 
ation of  a  fresh-killed  bird;  the  longest  coverts  belong  to  a  different 
set,  as  shown  by  their  site  as  well  as  form.  It  is  not  easy  to  describe 
the  sliape  of  the  tail-feathers,  since  they  are  continually  changing  their 
form  by  wearing  away  in  rubbing  against  each  other.  Before  the  ^ptem- 
ber  moult,  these  feathers  in  the  young-of-the-year  are  rather  short  and 
indeterminate  in  shape,  and  they  are  all  shed  nearly  simultaneously ;  I 
have  shot  birds  without  any  tail  at  all.  The  new  ones  are  generally  as 
above  described,  but  constantly  wear;  by  June  following  they  often  be- 
come mere  shafts  with  ragged  edges.  The  decided  tympanum  that  this 
species  possess  has  not  received  sufficient  attention.  In  both  sexes 
during  winter,  and  in  the  female  at  all  times,  it  is  not  conspicuous,  but 
during  the  breeding  season  becomes  much  enlarged  in  the  cock,  and 
susceptible  of  very  considerable  distension.  Thus,  it  shows  plainly  in  a 
poorly-prepared  dried  skin  now  before  me.  In  investigating  the  nature 
of  these  air-sacs  I  was  unable,  after  several  trials,  to  find  any  direct 
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communication  with  the  wind  pipe,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  air 
was  admitted  from  the  lung  through  an  opening  similar  to  those  by 
which  air  gains  access  to  others  t)f  the  various  air-cells  in  birds'  bodies ; 
that,  therefore,  the  tympanum  is  simply  an  exaggerated  cervical  cavity, 
belonging  to  the  general  system  of  pneumatic  cells.  On  introducing  a 
blow-pipe  into  the  trachea,  I  could  fully  distend  the  airsacs,  but  only 
coincidently  with  the  general  inflation  of  the  body  which  ensued. 

To  return  to  the  habits  of  this  interesting  bird.  Throughout  the 
region  of  the  Red,  Pembina,  and  Souris  or  Mouse  Rivers,  where  I 
observed  the  birds  during  the  summer,  I  found  them  mostly  in  the 
underbrush  along  the  streams,  which  they  seemed  to  seek  instinctively 
as  aflFording  the  best  shelter  and  protection,  as  well  as  plenty  of  food. 
Where  they  were  most  abundant  1  frequently  observed  the  "  scratch- 
ing holes''  in  the  bare  earth  among  the  bushes,  where  they  resorted  to 
dust  themselves,  and  most  probably,  in  the  instances  of  ungrown  cov- 
eys, to  roost.  Late  in  the  summer  and  in  September,  those  who  cared 
to  shoot  the  tender  young  found  them  to  lie  well  to  a  dog ;  in  fact,  to  lie 
so  close  that  they  were  flushed  with  diflBculty  without  one.  No  game 
birds  could  be  tamer  or  more  readily  destroyed.  Except  when  tempo- 
rarily scattered  by  molestation,  the  coveys  kept  close  together,  and  only 
occasionally  left  the  covert  to  stray  on  the  adjoining  prairie.  They 
appeared  to  be  feeding  chiefly  on  wild-rose  seeds,  and  those  of  another 
kind  of  plant  equally  abundant  along  the  river-bottoms.  The  majority 
of  these  birds  were  ungrown  up  to  September,  and  scarcely  any  had  at 
that  date  begun  to  assume  their  new  plumage.  Up  to  this  time  I  do 
not  recollect  that  I  ever  saw  one  alight  in  a  tree ;  and  they  were  still, 
for  the  most  part,  under  charge  of  the  parent,  as  separate  families, 
rather  than  as  the  indiscriminate  packs  in  which  they  afterward  asso- 
ciate. With  the  advance  of  the  month  these  family  associations  seemed 
to  break  up,  the  change  of  plumage  was  finished,  the  birds  grew  strong 
of  wing,  and  able  in  all  respects  to  look  after  themselves.  No  longer 
solicitous  of  shelter,  they  haunted  the  innumerable  ravines  that  make 
down  to  the  streams,  and  strolled  in  company  far  out  on  the  prairie. 
In  this  region,  at  least,  they  showed  little  wariness  all  through  the 
month.  I  could  generally  walk  up  to  a  covey  in  fair  view  on  the  bare 
prairie,  even  to  within  a  few  feet,  before  they  would  fly,  and  they  sel- 
dom went  far  before  re-alighting.  Their  appearance  when  not  obscured 
by  the  herbage  is  characteristically  peculiar.  They  seem  to  stand  re- 
markably high  on  their  legs,  and  generally  carry  their  short,  pointed 
tail  somewhat  elevated  ;  the  singularity  is  increased  when  the  long  neck 
is  outstretched,  as  it  generally  is  when  they  are  on  the  lookout.  On 
alighting  after  being  flushed,  if  not  much  alarmed,  they  often  stand 
motionless  at  full  height,  but  if  badly  scared,  squat  closely,  and  are  then 
difficult  to  find  if  not  exactly  marked  down.  If  without  a  dog,  one  may 
pass  and  repass  among  them  without  finding  one,  unless  he  happen  to 
stumble  on  them ;  and  often,  going  away  after  such  want  of  success, 
one  may  look  back  to  find  the  heads  of  the  whole  lot  raised  above  the 
grass,  intently  regarding  his  retreat.  It  is  astonishing  how  closely  they 
can  squat — even  laying  the  head  flat  upon  the  ground,  and  appearing 
scarcely  half  their  natural  size.  At  this  season  their  food  appears  to 
be  chiefly  grasshoppers.  I  have  opened  numbers  to  find  their  crops 
crammed  with  these  insects,  only  varied  with  a  few  flowers,  weed-tops, 
succulent  leaves,  and  an  occasional  beetle  or  spider. 

By  the  first  of  October  the  Sharp-tailed  Grouse  have  mostly  finished 
the  renewal  of  their  plumage,  are  all  full  grown  and  strong  of  wing; 
their  habits  are  considerably  modified.  They  grow  wary  and  watchful, 
27 
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flushing  often  at  long  distances  to  fly  clear  out  of  sight,  and  running 
far  on  the  giound.  They  also  begin  to  alight  on  trees,  a  habit,  however, 
not  confirmed  until  somewhat  later,  when  with  the  advance  of  cold 
weather  and  the  failure  of  former  supplies  of  food,  they  assume  the 
routine  of  their  winter  life.  The  close  coveys  of  the  earlier  season  are 
for  the  most  part  broken  up,  and  the  birds  wander  often  alone  in  search 
of  food.  They  haunt  the  interminable  ravines  along  the  Missouri,  mak- 
ing away  from  the  river-bottoms  in  search  of  food,  but  mostly  returning 
at  evening  to  roost  in  the  trees.  Early  in  the  morning  they  may  be 
seen  leaving  their  perches  in  straggling  troops,  flying  high  and  swiftly 
to  other  feeding  grounds  5  and  again  in  the  evening,  if  one  loiter  beneath 
the  immense  cottonwoods  where,  during  the  day,  scarcely  a  chicken  was 
to  be  seen,  he  will  observe  their  return,  till  the  trees  are  almost  covered, 
and  the  air  resounds  with  the  hoarse  Tcuk-kulc-Jc'lcIc,  Frequently,  in  very 
cold  and  especially  in  falling  weather,  the  Grouse  will  not  leave  thefr 
perches  during  the  day,  but  may  be  seen  at  any  hour  roosting  quietly 
in  the  tops  of  the  tallest  cottonwoods.  They  are  decidedly  not  graceful 
objects  under  these  circumstances.  They  look  very  large,  sharply 
defined  among  the  bare  straggling  branches  against  the  gray  sky,  and 
assume  ungainly  attitudes,  particularly  when  standing  erect  on  their 
long  legs,  with  outstretched  necks  and  upturned  tails.  Their  behavior 
under  these  circumstances  varies  in  a  manner  to  me  inexplicable.  Some- 
times a  group  thus  scattered  among  the  tree-tops  will  permit  the  closest 
approach  desired,  and  more  than  one  may  be  brought  down  before  the 
rest  are  off  in  alarm ;  not  seldom  one  may  fire  twice  or  thrice  at  the 
same  bird  without  dislodging  it,  or  kill  several  without  stirring  from  his 
tracks.  But  ordinarily  the  chickens'  wits  serve  them  to  better  purpose 
than  this.  As  we  approach,  when  just  beyond  range,  the  crackling  of 
the  underbrush  attracts  the  attention  of  one  of  the  birds,  which  before 
had  been  squatting  ''  like  a  bump  on  a  log" ;  he  rises  on  his  feet  and 
twists  his  neck  around  to  have  a  look.  The  rest  follow  his  example. 
A  moment  more,  the  warning  Tcuklcuk-lc  sounds,  and  the  nearest  bird 
leaves  his  perch — the  cry  is  taken  up  by  the  rest,  and  the  whole  are  off 
to  settle  agjiin  a  few  hundred  yards  away,  and  tempt  renewed  pursuit 
that  is  likely  to  end  as  unsuccessfully.  From  the  sportsman's  standpoint, 
the  arrangement  is  wholly  unsatisfactory  when  the  birds  behave  so; 
nor  when  they  are  tame  is  it  much  more  attractive ;  for,  unless  a  supply 
of  meat  be  the  only  point,  dropping  chickens  from  the  trees  is  no  more 
exciting  than  robbing  a  hen-roost.  Killed  under  these  circumstances, 
the  food  of  the  Grouse  is  readily  ascertained ;  in  the  dead  of  winter  it 
consists  chiefly  of  the  berries  of  the  cedar,  and  buds  of  the  ))oplar  or 
Cottonwood  and  willow,  still  closely  sealed,  awaiting  the  coming  of 
spring.  I  have  taken  from  one  crop  a  double-handful  of  such  food, 
almost  as  dry  as  when  swallowed.  This  diet  does  not  improve  the 
quality  of  the  flesh  5  a  chicken  at  this  season  is  quite  a  different  thing 
from  one  killed  earlier  in  the  season.  The  rating  of  the  Grouse  as  an 
article  of  food  necessarily  varies,  not  only  with  circumstances,  but 
according  to  individual  preferences.  I  myself  do  not  esteem  it  very 
highly.  A  tender  young  Grouse,  early  in  the  season,  is  not  to  l>e  des- 
pised, but  all  such  specially-flavored  meat  is  likely  to  soon  become 
distasteful,  especially  if,  on  one  or  two  occasions,  a  person  has  been 
forced  upon  a  surleit  of  it.  Confined  to  Grouse  for  a  few  days,  most 
persons,  I  should  judge,  would  find  relief  in  mess-pork. 

The  mode  of  flight  of  this  species  is  not  peculiar;  it  rises  with  a 
startling  whirr  from  the  ground,  till  it  attains  a  certain  elevation — ^its 
straight  steady  course,  performed  with  great  velocity  by  alternate  sail- 
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ing  and  flapping,  are  points  it  shares  with  its  relatives.  The  wing-beats 
are  rapid  and  energetic,  giving  it  an  impulse  that  enables  it  to  sail  long 
distances,  when  the  wings  are  held  stiffly  expanded  to  their  full  extent, 
somewhat  decurved,  and  with  the  points  of  the  quill-feathers  separated. 
The  bird's  voice  is  highly  characteristic.  It  is  so  almost  invariably 
uttered  during  flight,  at  particular  moments  with  reference  to  the  de- 
livery of  the  wing-strokes,  that  for  some  time  after  my  first  acquaint- 
ance with  the  birds  I  was  in  doubt  whether  the  sound  were  mechanical 
or  vocal ;  nor  was  the  uncertainty  removed  until  I  had  heard  it  from 
the  birds  at  rest.  The  ordinary  note  of  alarm  is  almost  invariably 
sounded  just  before  the  bird  takes  wing,  whether  from  the  ground  or 
from  a  tree,  and  is  usually  repeated  with  each  succeeding  set  of  wing- 
beats,  seeming  to  be  jerked  out  of  the  bird  by  its  muscular  efforts.  But 
we  hear  it  also  when,  the  bird  being  at  rest,  it  becomes  alarmed,  yet  not 
sufficiently  to  fly  away ;  and  when  a  bird  is  passing  at  full  speed,  suffi- 
ciently near,  we  maj'  clearly  distinguish  the  mechanical  whirring  sound 
of  its  wings,  as  well  as,  sometimes,  the  creaking  rustle  of  its  tail-feath 
ers  as  it  turns  its  flight.  When  roosting  at  ease  among  the  trees,  and 
probably  at  other  times,  the  Grouse  have  a  different  set  of  notes — a 
sociable  cackling  or  clucking,  with  which  they  entertain  each  other. 

In  conversation  with  Captain  Hartley,  of  the  Twenty-second  Regiment, 
an  accomplished  sportsman,  well  acquainted  with  the  ways  of  our  g^^me 
birds,  I  was  informed  of  an  interesting  point  of  difference  in  the  habits 
of  this  bird  and  the  Pinnated  Grouse.  In  entering  a  cultivated  field 
the  latter  goes  on  foot,  and  may  consequently  be  readily  trailed  by  a 
dog,  while  the  Sharp-tailed  flies  in,  and  is  only  likely  to  be  overhauled 
by  the  dog's  winding  it,  or  coming  accidentally  upon  it.  The  same 
gentleman  has.  noted  the  preference  of  this  species  for  the  skirts  of 
woods,  brush,  and  broken  places  generally,  in  contrast  to  the  entirely 
open  places  which  the  Pinnated  Grouse  frequents. 

CUPIDONIA  CUPIDO,  (Linn.)  Bd. 
Pinnated  Grouse;  Prairie  Hen. 

a.  eupido. 

Telrao  oupido,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766, 274  (based  on  Gates.,  iii,  1,  pi.  I ;  Briss.  i,  212).— 
Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788, 751.— Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  638.— Wils.,  Am.  Orn.  iii, 
1811,  104,  pi.  27.— Bp.,  Obs.  Wils.  1825,  No.  183;  Syn.  1828,  126;  Monog. 
Tetrao,  in  Am.  Phil.  Trans,  iii,  1830,  392.— Nutt.,  Man.  i,  ia32, 662.— AuD.,  Orn. 
Biog.  ii,  1834,  490 ;  v,  1839,  559 ;  pi.  186 ;  Syn.  1839,  204  ;  B.  Am.  v,  1842, 23,  pi. 
296.— Emmons,  Cat.  B.  Mass.  1835,  4.— Koch,  Wieg.  Arcbiv,  1836,  159.— Peab-, 
Rep.  Orn.  Mass.  1839,  355.— Cabot,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  v,  1855, 154  (Long  Island).— 
LiNSL.,  Cat.  B.  Conn.,  Am.  Journ.  1843,  264.— DeKay,  N.  Y.  Fauna,  1844, 
205.— PUTN.,  Pr.Ess.  Inst,  i,  18^:6,  229  (Massachusetts).- Woodh.,  Sitgr.  Rep. 
ia53,  96  (Arkansas  and  Eastern  Texas).— Maxim.,  J.  f.  O.  vi,  1658,  439. 

Bonasa  cupido,  Steph.,  Shaw's  Gen.  Zool.  xi,  299.— Gray,  Cat.  Gall  Br.  Mus.  1867,  88. 

Cupidonia  cupido,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  628.— Wheat.,  Ohio  Agric.  Rep.  1860,  No.  178  (Ohio, 
few  remaining  in  northwest  portions). — Ha  yd.,  Rep.  1862, 172  (up  the  Missouri 
to  the  Niobrara).— Sam.,  A  pp.  Secy's  Rep.,  Cat.  B.  Mass.  1864,  p.  11  (Martha's 
Vineyard  and  Naushon). — Allen,  Cat.  B.  Mass.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iv,  18(i4,  8iS 
(nearly  extinct  in  Massachusetts).- Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866,  291. — 
Coues,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  vi,  1868,  287.— TuRNB.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1H()9,  27  (now  very  rare ; 
few  still  in  Monroe  and  Northampton  Counties,  Pa.,  and  New  Jersey  Plains). — 
Allen,  Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  i,  1868,  500  TWestern  Iowa,  abundant). — Allen,  Bull. 
M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872,  181  (Middle  and  Western  Kansas).— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873, 
9.— Trippe,  Pr.  Bost,  Soc.  xv,  1872,  240  (Iowa).— Mayn.,  Guide,  1870,  138 
(Massachusetts).- CoUES,  Key,  1872,  234,  fig.  148.— B.  B.  &.  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874, 
440,  pi.  61,  figs.  1,  7. 

Cupidonia  americanaj  Reich.,  Syst.  Av.  1850,  p.  xxix. — Bp.,  Comptes  Rend,  xlv,  1857, 428. 
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b  ?  pallidicinctus. 
Cupidonia  cupido  var.  pallidicinottLSy  Ridgw. — B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874,  446  (Texas). 

J^aft.—Fertile  prairie  country  of  the  United  States,  nearly  to  eastern  foot-hills  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  in  some  latitudes — especially  Illinois,  Iowa,  Missouri,  eastern  half  of 
Minnesota,  Southeastern  Dakota,  Middle  and  Eastern  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  Arkansas 
and  Eastern  Texas.  Var.  pallidi<nnotu8  from  Western  Texas.  Still  lingers  in  certain 
localities  in  the  Middle  States  and  New  England. 

Lieutenant  Warren^s  Expedition.— 4bA0-4lj  Big  Sioux  River ;  5423,  Mouth  of  Niobrara. 

It  is  well  known  that  formerly  the  Pinnated  Grouse  inhabited  various 
Eastern  regions  where  it  has  been  almost  entirely  extirpated.  The 
principal  localities  where  it  still  lingers  are  cited  above.  At  present  its 
centre  of  abundance  is  the  Upper  Mississippi  Valley,  for  a  considerable 
distance  on  either  side  of  the  river.  Our  notice  of  the  distribution  of 
the  Sharp-tailed  Grouse  involved  some  particulars  respecting  the  west- 
ern limits  of  the  present  species.  I  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  it 
occurs  at  all  in  Northwestern  Minnesota  or  Northern  Dakota,  where  the 
other  species  is  so  abundant.  Its  progress  upon  the  Missouri  River  has 
been  traced  by  Dr.  Hayden  further  than  by  myself — to  the  Niobrara ; 
and  this  writer  adds  that  it  may  proceed  to  the  White  River.  Lower 
down,  as  at  Council  Bluffs,  he  speaks  of  its  occurrence  "in  myriads.^^ 
Mr.  Allen  notes  its  westward  spread  from  Middle  Kansas ;  but  I  have 
found  no  record  of  its  reaching,  as  yet,  either  Colorado  or  Wyoming. 
Southward  it  reaches  Texas  and  Louisiana.  I  have  met  with  no  indica- 
tion of  its  occurrence  north  of  the  United  States  boundary. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  renew  an  account  of  the  habits  of  this  abundant 
and  well-known  game  bird.  The  eggs  are  usually  distinguished  from 
those  of  the  Sharp-tailed  Grouse  by  being  shorter  and  rounder,  as  well 
as  rather  smaller,  though  some  of  the  more  elongate  samples  cannot  be 
recognized  with  certainty.  Two  specimens  will  show  the  greater  range 
of  variation  in  shape — 1.82  by  1.20 ;  1.58  by  1.25.  The  color  is  a  pecu- 
liar, very  pale,  greenish- gray,  usually  unmarked,  though  often  With  uni- 
form, fine,  brown  dotting.  The  variation  is  much  as  in  Pediacetes^  but 
the  tendency  to  spotting  is  not  so  strong.  Eggs  of  both  these  birds 
sometimes  show  a  peculiar  glaucous  cast,  something  like  the  "bloom'' 
on  a  grape. 

BONASA  UMBELLUS,  (Linn.)  Steph. 

Raffed  Grouse. 

a.  umhellus  proper  (Brown  Ruffed  Grouse,  called  "Partridge"  in  the 
Northern  States,  and  "  Pheasant''  in  the  Southern). 

Teirao  umbellus,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  275  (based  od  Edw.,  p.  79,  pi.  248,  and  Biuss., 
p.  214).— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  782.— Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  638.— WiLS., 
Am.  Orn.  vi,  1812,  46,  pi.  49.— Bp.,  Obs.  Wila.  1825,  182;  Syn.  1828,  136;  Am. 
Philos.  Trans,  iii,  1830,  389.— Nurr.,  Man.  i,  1832,  657.— Sabine,  App.  l>ankl. 
Journ.  679.— Doughty,  Cab.  N.  K  i,  1830,  13,  pi.  2.— Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A. 
ii,  1831,  342?— AUD.,  Orn.  Biog.  i,  1831,  211;  v,  1839,  560;  pi.  41;  Syn.  1839, 
202 ;  B.  Am.  v,  1842,  7'j,  pi.  293.— Putn.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  i,  1856, 215.— Trippe,  Pr. 
Ess.  Inst,  vi,  1871, 118  (Minnesota)  ;  and  of  earlier  authors  generally. 

Bonasa  umbellus,  Steph.,  Shaw's  Gen.  Zool.  xi,  1824,  300.— Bp.,  Comp.  &  Geog.  List, 
1838,  43;  Comptes  Eendns,  xlv,  1857,  428.-BD.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  630.— Elliot, 
Monog.  T€fra<midw.—MclLWR.j  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1866,  91  (Canada  West).— 
Fowler,  Am.  Nat.  iii,  1869, 365  (biography).— Allen,  Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  i,  1868, 501 
(Iowa).— Dall  &  Bann.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  287  (Nnlato,  Alaska).- Snow, 
B.  Kans.  1873,  9  (very  rare).— Trippe,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xv,  1872,  240  (Iowa).— 
CoUES,  Key,  1872,  235,  fig.  149.-B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874,  448,  pi.  61,  figs. 
3,  9 ;  and  of  later  anthors  generally. 

Tetrao  togatus,  Forst.,  Phil.  Trans.  Ixii,  1772,  393.— Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  275. 

Muffed  Grouse  of  anthors  and  others. 
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b.  var.  umbelloides  (Gray  Ruffed  Grouse). 

Tetrao  umbelloides,  Dougl.,  Tr.  Linn.  Soc.  xvi,  1829,  148. 

Bonasa  umhellua  var.  umbelloides,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 9*25.— CocES,  Key,  1872, 235.— Mehr., 
Rep.  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1872,699.— B.  B.  &  K.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874, 453,  pi.  61,  £  10. 
Bonasa  umbelhis,  Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1672,  181  (Kooky  Mountains). 

c.  var.  sabinii  (Red  Ruffed  Grouse). 

Tetrao  sabinii,  DouGL.,  Tr.  Linn.  Soc.  xvi,  1829, 137.— Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,1543, 
foot-note. 

Bonasa  sabinii,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  631.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860,  224.— 
Loud,  Pr.  Arty.  Inst.  1864, 123.— Elliot,  Mouoj?.  Tetr.  pi.  —.—Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i, 
1870,  540.— Dall  &  Bann.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  267  (Sitka). 

Bonasa  umbellus  var.  sabinei,  CouES,  Key,  1872,  235.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874,  454. 

Tetrao  umbellus^  Nbwb.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi,  1857,  94  (Oregon). 

Hob, — Of  the  typical  form,  the  United  States  to  the  high  central  plains,  in  wooded 
districts.  Canada,  and  interior  of  the  fnr  countries,  to  Nulato,  Alaska  (Dall).  (But  I 
am  informed  by  Mr.  Ridgway  that  the  British  American— even  Canadian — specimens 
are  all  more  or  less  referable  to  var.  umbelloides^  being  grayer  than  those  of  the  United 
States.)  Of  var.  umbelloides,  the  Rocky  Mountain  region.  Of  var.  sabinii,  the  Pacific 
province,  from  the  northern  border  of  California  to  Sitka. 

The  Ruffed  Grouse  occurs  over  only  a  very  limited  portion  of  the 
Missouri  region,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  country  not  fdlfilling  its 
requirements,  which  are  those  of  an  exchisively  woodland  bird.  Dr. 
Hay  den  does  not  mention  the  species  at  all,  and  I  never  saw  it  in  the 
Missouri  region.  It  apparently  occurs  only  toward  the  mouth  of  the 
river  and  in  the  adjacent  country.  I*have  seen  no  Nebraskau  record. 
In  Kansas  Mr.  Snow  says  it  is  "very  rare,''  and  it  is,  no  doubt,  confined 
to  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  where  it  probably  breeds.  It  is  given 
as  abundant  in  Southern  Iowa  by  Mr.  Trippe,  and  occurs  in  various 
parts  of  Missouri.  At  the  other  extreme  of  the  Missouri  region  it  is 
represented  by  var.  umbelloides^  as  noted  beyond. 

It  is  somewhat  singular  that  a  misapprehension  should  subsist,  even 
amon^  well-informed  persons,  in  regard  to  this  species.  The  confusion 
in  the  minds  of  some  is,  doubtless,  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  bird 
goes  under  different  names  in  different  parts  of  the  country ;  and  we 
are  often  asked,  is  it  a  Partridge,  or  is  it  a  Pheasant  I  to  which  reply 
may  be  made  that  it  is  neither^  but  a  Grouse.  "  Pheasant"  is  a  name  of 
a  variety  of  birds  of  the  family  FhasianidWj  indigenous  to  Southern 
Asia,  and  not  represented  in  this  country  at  all.  The  best  known  spe- 
cies is  that  one  long  ago  introduced  into  England,  and  there  thoroughly 
naturalized.  (The  nearest  American  representative  of  the  Pheasants  is 
the  Wild  Turkey^  which  is  sometimes  included  in  the  family  Phasian- 
idcr.)  *'  Partridge"  is  the  name  of  a  group  of  small  gallinaceous  birds, 
which,  like  the  Phasianidw,  belong  exclusively  to  the  Old  World,  our 
American  Partridges,  so  called,  being  quite  a  different  set  of  birds.  A 
poverty  of  our  language  in  the  matter  of  names  of  various  American 
birds  has  caused  them  to  become  known  by  some  term  really  belonging 
only  to  their  (real  or  supposed)  nearest  European  relatives.  It  would 
simplify  matters  much  to  discard  altogether  the  terms  "  Pheasant"  and 
**  Partridge,"  by  which  this  species  is  known  in,  respectively,  the  North- 
ern and  Southern  States,  and  call  it  by  its  proper  name  of  "  Ruffed 
Grouse."  The  bird  itself  is  unmistakable ;  no  other  species  has  the  con- 
spicuous ruffle  of  lengthened,  broad,  soft,  silky  feathers  on  the  neck ; 
and  the  only  other  species  with  any  feathery  neck-appendages  is  the 
Pinnated  Grouse,  where  the  appendages  are  like  little  wings  of  narrow, 
straight^  pointed  feathers.  The  Ruffed  Grouse  may  be  couibuiukd  by 
some  with  the  Canada  Grouse,  or  "Spruce  Partridge"  {Tetrao  cana- 
densis)'^  but  this  has  no  lengthened  feathers  on  the  neck,  and  is  other- 
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wise  entirely  different.  Nor  need  any  one  misunderstand  the  ^nbject 
through  observing  that  three  kinds  of  Ruffed  Grouse  (Bonasa  umbellus) 
are  here  presented.  They  are  Ruffed  Grouse,  each  and  all  of  them,  and 
he  may  ignore  the  varieties  unless  he  desires  to  be  very  precise.  They  are 
merely  geographical  races  of  the  same  bird,  differing  a  little  in  color 
according  to  certain  climatic  influences  to  which  they  are  respectively 
subjected. 

The  habits  of  the  Ruffed  Grouse  are  perfectly  well  known  to  those 
who  have  been  interested  in  the  matter.  The  eggs  are  very  character- 
istic— cream-colored — from  a  creamy-white  to  a  rich  creamy-brown, 
usually  immaculate,  or  scarcely  dotted  in  minute  points,  but  sometimes 
with  small  round  spots  of  pale  chocolate,  irregularly  and  sparsely  set  in 
among  numerous  uniform  dots.  In  shape  they  are  very  near  those  of 
Partridges,  approaching  the  pyriform  contour,  very  broad  and  blunt  at 
one  end  and  pointed  at  the  other.*  They  measure  about  1,66  inches  long 
by  1.20  broad. 

The  "  drumming^  of  the  Ruffed  Grouse  has  always  excited  interest, 
and  furnished  occasion  for  various  speculations  upon  the  way  in  which 
the  peculiar  noise  is  made.  It  was  at  first  supposed  to  be  a  vocal  effort, 
and,  in  fact,  the  name  Bonetsa  was  given  on  this  score  (^'bonasusy^  a 
bull,  in  allusion  to  the  bellowing).  This,  of  course,  is  entirely  errone- 
ous, the  sound  being  produced  with  the  wings.  An  account  is  given  by 
Mr.  Ridgway,  in  a  late  number  of  the  "American  Sportsman,"  which  I 
transcribe  entire,  as  it  furnishes  a  rhum6  of  various  earlier  views  of 
ornithologists : 

"  I  send  you  a  few  facts  bearing  upon  the  subject  of  why  does  the 
Ruffed  Grouse  drum,  which  I  have  been  able  to  gather  from  gome  of  our 
best  authorities,  and  supplement  them  by  the  opinions  of  some  reliable 
sportsmen  of  my  acquaintance.  As  regards  my  own  views,  I  have  none, 
since  my  opportunities  for  observing  this  species  in  a  state  of  nature 
have  been  very  limited,  in  consequence  of  its  scarcity  in  the  portions  of 
the  country  where  I  have  hunted. 

"The  question  of  ichy  the  Ruffed  Grouse  drums  is,  perhaps,  more 
easily  answered  than  that  of  how  this  sound  is  produced 5  and,  since  the 
latter  has  been  very  erroneously  described  by  our  highest  authorities 
on  ornithology,  I  impose  upon  your  space  by  considering  both  questions 
together.  Audubon's  account  of  the  drumming  of  the  Ruffed  Grouse  is 
as  follows : 

"  'Early  in  April  the  Ruffed  Grouse  begins  to  drum  immediately  after 
dawn,  and  again  toward  the  close  of  the  day.  As  the  season  advances, 
the  drummiug  is  repeated  more  frequently  at  all  hours  of  the  day;  and 
where  these  birds  are  abundant,  this  curious  sound  is  heard  from  all 
parts  of  the  woods  in  which  they  reside.  The  drumming  is  performed 
in  the  following  manner:  The  male  bird,  standing  erect  on  a  prostrate, 
decayed  trunk,  raises  the  feathers  of  its  body  in  the  manner  of  the 
Turkey-cock,  draws  its  head  toward  its  tail,  erecting  the  feathers  of  the 
latter  at  the  same  time,  and  raising  its  ruff'  around  the  neck,  suffers  its 
wings  to  droop,  and  struts  about  on  the  log.  A  few  moments  elapse, 
when  it  draws  the  whole  of  its  feathers  close  to  the  body,  and,  stretch- 
ing itself  out,  beats  its  sides  with  its  wings  in  the  manner  of  the  do- 
mestic cock,  but  more  loudly,  and  with  such  rapidity  of  motion,  after  a 
few  of  the  first  strokes,  as  to  cause  a  tremor  in  the  air,  not  unlike  the 
rumbling  of  distant  thunder.'  (Birds  of  America,  octavo  edition,  voL 
V,  pp.  77  and  78.) 

•  Tho  egg  of  one  of  our  Partridges  {Oreoriyx  pichia)  is  a  perfect  miniatare  of  that 
of  the  Kulted  Grouse,  and  only  distinguishable  from  the  anmarked  speciiiiens  of  the 
latter  by  its  smaller  size — 1.45  by  1.10 
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"  Wilson's  account  is  substantially  the  same,  though  he  does  not  say 
that  the  bird  beats  the  body  with  its  wings.     We  quote  his  own  words: 

"'The  drumming,  as  it  is  called,  of  the  Pheasant  is  another  singu- 
larity of  this  species.  This  is  performed  by  the  male  alone.  This 
drumming  is  most  common  in  the  spring,  and  is  the  call  of  the  cock  to 
his  favorite  female.  It  is  produced  in  the  following  manner:  The  bird, 
standing  on  an  old,  prostrate  log,  generally  in  a  retired  and  sheltered 
situation,  contracts  his  throat,  erects  his  expanded  tail,  elevates  the 
two  tufts  of  feathers  on  his  neck,  and  inflates  his  whole  body,  some- 
thing in  the  manner  of  the  Turkey-cock,  strutting  and  wheeling  about 
with  great  stateliuess.  After  a  few  manoeuvres  of  this  kind,  he  begins 
to  strike  with  his  stiffened  wings  in  short  and  quick  strokes,  which 
become  more  and  more  rapid  until  they  run  into  each  other,  as  has 
been  already  described.'  (American  Ornithology,  Wilson  and  Bona- 
parte, vol.  ii,  pp.  266  and  267.) 

"  Nuttall  describes  it  more  in  the  manner  of  Audubon,  and  is  more 
satisfactory  in  his  conjectures  as  to  why  this  sound  is  produced.  Ac- 
cordingly we  quote  his  account  in  fnll : 

"  'In  the  month  of  April  the  Euffed  Grouse  begins  to  be  recognized 
by  his  peculiar  drumming^  heard  soon  after  dawn  and  toward  the  close 
of  evening.  At  length,  as  the  season  of  pairing  approaches,  it  is  heard 
louder  and  more  frequent  till  a  later  hour  of  the  day,  and  commences 
again  toward  the  close  of  the  afternoon.  This  sonorous,  crepitating 
sound,  strongly  resembling  a  low  peal  of  distant  thunder,  is  produced 
by  the  male,  who,  as  a  preliminary  to  the  operation,  stands  upright  on 
a  prostrate  log,  parading  with  erected  tail  and  ruff*,  and  with  drooping 
wings,  in  the  manner  of  the  Turkey.  After  swelling  out  his  feathers 
and  strutting  forth  for  a  few  moments,  at  a  sudden  impulse,  like  the 
motions  of  a  crowing-cock,  he  draws  down  his  elevated  plumes,  and, 
stretching  himself  forward,  loudly  beats  his  sides  with  his  wings  with 
such  accelerating  motion,  after  the  first  few  strokes,  as  to  cause  the 
tremor  described,  which  may  be  heard  reverberating,  in  a  still  moniing, 
to  the  distance  of  from  a  quarter  to  a  half  a  mile.  This  curious  signal 
is  repeated  at  intervals  of  six  or  eight  minutes.  The  same  sound  is  also 
heard  in  autumn  as  well  as  in  the  spring,  and  is  given  by  the  caged  bird 
as  well  as  the  free,  being^  at  times^  merely  an  instinctive  expression  of 
hilarity  and  vigor.  The  drumming  parade  of  the  male  is  often  likewise 
the  signal  for  a  quarrel ;  and  when  they  happen  to  meet  each  other  in 
the  vicinity  of  their  usual  and  stated  walks,  obstinate  battles,  like  those 
of  our  domestic  fowls  for  the  sovereignty  of  the  dung-hill,  but  too  com- 
monly succeed.'  (Manual  of  Ornithology,  Land  Birds,  second  edition, 
pp.  96  and  97.) 

"Most  writers  follow  Audubon  and  Nuttall  in  saying  that  the  drum- 
ming is  produced  by  striking  the  wings  against  the  body;  but,  from 
the  accounts  given  me  by  reliable  sportsmen,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
above  high  authorities  are  in  error.  Wilson,  as  will  be  seen  above, 
does  not  say  that  the  wings  are  struck  against  the  body,  though  it  is 
somewhat  uncertain  whether  he  meant  to  say  so  or  not,  since  the  rest  of 
his  description  is,  substantially,  that  of  Audubon  and  Nuttall. 

"  My  esteemed  friend,  Mr.  H.  W.  Henshaw,  of  Cambridge,  Massachu- 
setts, has  furnished  me  with  what  I  believe  to  be  a  reliable  account  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  drumming  is  produced.  His  authorities  are 
his  father  and  Mr.  William  Brewster,  of  Cambridge — the  latter  an  ac- 
complished sportsman,  whose  statements  I  can  vouch  for  myself.  Mr. 
Henshaw  describes  the  drumming  process  as  follows: 

"  The  bird  sits  crosswise  upon  the  log,  resting  upon  the  back  of  the 
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tarsi  (not  standing  erect,  as  described  by  some  writers),  its  tail  project- 
ing nearly  horizontally  behind  (not  erected)  and  spread;  the  head  is 
drawn  back,  the  feathers  pressed  close  to  the  body.  The  wings  are  then 
raised  and  stiffened,  and  dramming  commences  by  a  slow,  hard  stroke 
with  both  wings,  downward  and  forward  ;  but  they  are  stopped  before 
they  touch  the  body.  The  rapidity  of  this  motion  is  increased  after  the 
first  few  beats,  when  the  wings  move  so  last  that  only  a  semicircular 
haze  over  the  bird  is  visible,  this  rapid  vibration  causing  the  rolling 
noise  with  which  the  sound  terminates.  The  movements  of  the  wings, 
and  the  rumbling  thereby  produced,  are  entirely  analogous  to  those 
produced  by  the  Humming-bird  when  hovering  over  a  flower.  This  £ 
believe  to  be  the  true  description  of  the  manner  of  drumming,  and,  I  am 
happy  to  add,  that  my  father,  who  has  often  crawled  np  to  within  twenty 
feet  of  the  bird  at  such  times,  corroborates  it  in  every  particular. 
There  are,  doubtless,  among  those  who  read  the  'Sportsman,'  many  who 
have  had  opportunities  to  watch  the  operations  of  the  Ruffed  Grouse 
when  engaged  in  drumming,  and  the  experience  of  each  one  would  be 
a  very  acceptable  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  habits  of  this 
very  interesting  species. 

"  The  fact  that  the  drumming  of  the  Euffed  Grouse  is  heard  as  often 
in  autumn  as  in  spring,  has  raised  the  question  of  why  this  sound  is  pro- 
duced. In  regard  to  this,  Nuttall  is  probably  correct  in  saying  that  it 
is  often  '  an  instinctive  expression  of  hilarity  and  vigor,'  as  well  iia  the 
call-note  of  the  male  during  the  breeding  season." 

To  tlsis  article  Mr.  J.  H.  Batty  replies  in  the  following  terms : 

"  In  No.  21  of  the  '  Sportsman'  I  find  an  article  of  my  friend,  Mr.  Eidg- 
way,  'Why  and  how  does  the  Ruffed  Grouse  drum!'  I  solved  the 
mystery,  to  my  own  satisfaction,  some  five  years  ago,  when  living  at 
Springfield,  Massachusetts.  The  peculiar  noise  made  by  the  Ruffed 
Grouse  is  caused  by  the  backs  or  exterior  sides  of  the  wings  striking 
each  other  as  they  are  forcibly  raised  over  the  back  of  the  bird.  I  have 
seen  the  Grouse  drum,  within  a  few  yards  of  me,  a  number  of  time^. 
On  one  occasion  I  was  sitting  on  a  log  in  the  woods,  by  a  stone  wall, 
eating  my  lunch.  While  thus  engaged,  a  Ruffed  Grouse  mounted  the 
wall,  about  fifty  yards  from  my  position,  and  commenced  walking  on  it 
directly  toward  me.  I  immediately  laid  down  behind  the  log  on  which 
I  had  been  sitting,  and  awaited  the  approach  of  the  bird.  When  it  hatl 
reached  a  point  opposite  me  it  mounted  a  large  elevated  stone  on  the 
top  of  the  wall  and  commenced  drumming,  after  a  series  of  struttings 
backward  and  forward  on  the  wall,  as  described  by  Audubon,  Wilson, 
and  others.  When  the  bird  was  drumming  its  back  was  toward  me, 
and  I  had  an  unobstructed  view  of  it  against  the  sky.  The  Grouse  first 
struck  its  wings  together  slowly  and  strongly,  then  gradually  increased 
these  strokes  until  the  single  strokes  couhl  not  be  detected.  During 
the  more  rapid  beating  of  the  wings  the  *^semi-circular  haze'  caused  by 
the  wings  was  observable,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Henshaw.  The  wings  of 
the  Grouse  were  stiffened  and  the  strokes  given  from  the  shoulder  (if  I 
may  so  speak),  aud  the  wings  did  not  appear  to  touch  the  bird's  sides. 

"This  occurred  in  October.  Later  in  the  season,  when  going  the 
round  of  my  mink  and  muskrat  traps,  1  found  a  male  Ruffed  Grouse 
caught  in  one  of  them  by  the  leg.  The  bird  had  evidently  been  caught 
but  a  short  time  before  my  arrival,  and,  as  the  trap  which  held  it  was  a 
small  and  weak  one,  and  the  jaws  were  tilled  with  leaves,  the  bird's  leg 
had  not  been  broken.  I  carried  the  Grouse  home  and  put  it  in  a  large 
feed-box^  which  was  standing  in  the  open  air  under  the  shaile  of  an 
apple-tree.    When  returning  from  a  hunting  excursion  one  dfiy,  one  of 
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my  neighbors  said,  'Your  Partridge  has  been  drumming.'  I  put  an  old 
stump  in  the  box  of  my  captive  and  it  had  the  desired  results,  for  the 
next  morning  it  was  drumming  loudly.  I  observed  its  motions  when 
drumming,  through  a  hole  in  the  box,  and  I  am  confident  that  tiie  noise 
was  caused  by  the  wings  coming  forcibly  in  contact  with  each  other. 
Let  any  person  take  the  wings  of  a  dead  Grouse  in  his  hands  and  beat 
them  quickly  together  over  the  bird's  back,  and  they  will  see  at  once 
that  the  peculiar  sounds  made  by  the  Buffed  Grouse,  and  called  drum- 
ming, is  naturally  produced.  The  *young-of-theyear'  of  the  male 
Grouse  drum  in  the  autumn  more  frequently  than  the  adult  males,  as  I 
have  ascertained  by  shooting  them  when  in  the  act.  I  have  found  great 
difficulty  in  stalking  the  Grouse  at  their  drumming-posts,  and  have 
often  failed  in  my  attempts  to  do  it.  The  male  birds  fight  hard  battles 
in  the  spring,  and  I  once  caught  an  old  cock  by  the  legs  in  a  snare  that 
had  its  head  cut  and  bruised  very  badly,  and  portions  of  its  neck  almost 
destitute  of  feathers,  the  effects  of  fighting." 

I  have  myself  never  witnessed  the  act:  but  my  present  view  is,  that 
the  noise  is  made  by  beating  the  air  simply — not  by  striking  the  wings 
either  together  or  against  the  body,  or  any  hard  object.  / 

BONAISA  UMBELLUS  var.  UMBELLOIDES,  (Dougl.)  Bd. 

Graj  Raffed  Grouse. 

(For  synonymy  and  habitat  of  this  variety,  see  preceding  article.) 
List  of  specimens. 


19170 
19171 
19172 
19374 


Grosv.  Fork  . . 

do 

do 

Pry  or's  Fork.. 


June  2,1860 
June  2,1860 
June  3,1860 
June  19, 1860 


F.V.Hayden.,  17.75 

do I  16.00 

do -i  16.50 

G.  H.  Trook..    17.00 


21.00  1 

7.25 

21.25  1 

5.00 

20.00 

7.00 

23.00  1 

7.00 

Not  obtained  by  Lieutenant  Warren's  Expedition. 

Lata-  Expeditions, — 60823-5,  Uintah  Mountains ;  62353-7,  Idaho  and  Wyoming. 

The  preceding  article  presents  the  synonymy  of  this  variety  in  con- 
nection with  that  of  the  typical  umhellu^  and  of  the  Pacific  Province 
var.  sahinii.  Its  varietal  character  lies  chiefly  in  the  prevalence  of  slate- 
gray  color ;  it  is  one  extreme  (of  paleness),  of  which  the  reddish-brown 
var.  sahinii  is  the  other.  This  bird  has  only  been  noted  from  the  Eocky 
Mountain  region,  and  occurs  about  the  sources  of  the  Missouri  and  some 
of  its  principal  tributaries.  Mr.  0.  H.  Merriam  found  it  in  Idaho  and 
Wyoming,  and  states  that,  although  not  abundant,  it  was  found  through- 
out the  pine  forests  from  T^ton  Caiion  to  the  Yellowstone.  As  already 
noticed,  all  the  British-American  Ruffed  Grouse,  excepting  those  of  vai*. 
sabinii,  are  grayer  than  the  ordinary  bird  of  the  United  States,  more  or 
less  nearly  approaching  var.  umbelloides.  Its  habits  are,  beyond  doubt, 
substantially  the  same  as  those  of  the  common  bird. 

LAGOPUS  LEUCURUS,  Sw. 

Whlte-tatled  Ptarmigan* 

Tetrao  (Lagopus)  leucumsy  Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  356,  pi.  63.— Nutt.,  Man.  ii, 
1834,  612 ;  2d  ed.  1840.  820.— AuD.,  Orn.  Biog.  v,  1839,  200,  pi.  418. 

Lagopus  Uucurus,  Aui>.,  Syn.  1839,  208 ;  B.  Am.  v,  1842, 125,  pi.  302.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 
636.— COUES,  Pr.  A.  N.  S.  Phila.  1866,  94  (Canton  Burgwyn,  N.  M.,  latitude 
37^).— Elliot,  Mon.  Tetraonidw,  pi.  —.—Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  542.— Allen, 
Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872,  164  (common  in  mountains  of  Colorado,  above  timber- 
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line).— Aiken,  Pr.  Boat.  Soc.  xv,  1872, 209  (Snowy  Range  of  Colorado).— CoUES, 
Key  N.  A.  B.  1872,  236.— B.  B.  &  R,,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874,  464,  pi.  62,  f.  6. 

Hah, — Rocky  Mountains,  from  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  latitude  37°.  Higher  mountains 
of  Washington  Territory  and  British  Columbia. 

Ptarmigan  may  be  said  to  be  simply  Grouse  which  turn  white  in 
winter.  They  are  the  only  members  of  this  family  of  birds  in  which 
sueb  a  remarkable  seasonal  change  of  plumage  occurs.  All  the  Ptar- 
migan are  Grouse  of  boreal  or  alpine  distribution,  only  reaching  sea- 
level  in  the  higher  latitudes,  elsewhere  confined  to  mountains.  There 
are  five  or  six  species  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere,  three  of  which  in- 
habit North  America.  The  present  species  is  immediately  distinguished 
from  the  rest  by  having  the  tail  white  at  all  seasons,  as  implied  in  its 
name ;  this  member,  in  both  our  other  species,  being  wholly  black,  and 
being  at  least  in  part  black  in  the  species  of  the  Old  World.  In  size, 
form,  and  general  aspect,  the  Ptarmigan  come  nearest  the  Spruce  Par- 
tridge (Tetrao  canadensis) ;  Uke  this  species  lacking  any  peculiar  feathers 
on  the  neck  ;  their  most  notable  characteristic  is  the  dense  feathering 
of  the  feet,  in  adaptation  to  the  boreal  regions  they  inhabit.  The  feath- 
ers reach  quite  to  the  claws,  and  cause  the  bird's  feet  to  look  something 
like  a  rabbit's — a  similarity  that  suggested  the  technical  term  Lagopus, 
or  ''hare-foot."  The  same  thing  occurs  in  the  Snowy  Owl,  to  the  same 
purpose.  In  winter  this  Ptarmigan  is  entirely  snow-white ;  in  summer 
the  plumage  is  variegated  with  ochrey  and  tawn>,  in  finely  undulated 
pattern,  much  of  the  under  parts,  however,  and  wings,  remaining  white. 
It  shows  little  or  nothing  of  the  rich  brown  and  chocolate  colors  that 
the  other  Ptarmigan  display. 

This  is  the  only  Ptarmigan  of  regular  occurrence  in  the  United  States 
(exclusive  of  Alaska).  Another  species,  the  Wdlow  Ptarmigan  (Logo- 
pus  albus)y  is  occasional  in  northernmost  New  England,  but  in  winter 
only.  Audubon,  indeed,  gives  it  from  the  "  Rocky  Mountains,"  but  there 
is  nothing  to  show  that  he  means  that  portion  of  the  mountains  within 
the  United  States.  The  White-tailed  Ptarmigan  is  found  on  the  highest 
mountains  of  the  main  chain,  as  far  south  as  latitude  37°,  and  on  the 
peaks  of  Washington  Territory  and  British  Columbia.  Little  has  been 
recorded  of  its  habits,  which,  however,  are  probably  not  materially  dif- 
ferent irom  those  of  its  better-known  allies.  Mr.  Aiken,  as  above  quoted, 
states  that  it  is  said  to  be  common  on  the  Snowy  Range  of  Colorado, 
and  gives  a  description  of  the  nest,  upon  a  miner's  authority,  as  com- 
posed of  leaves  and  grass,  placed  on  the  ground,  among  bushes  on  a 
side  hill.  "Eggs  fourteen  in  number,  light  bluish-brown,  spotted  with 
dark  brown."  The  following  description  of  the  egg^  furnished  by  Mr. 
Allen,  who  took  it  on  the  Coloradan  Mountains,  above  timber  line,  where 
he  found  the  bird  common,  is  more  precise  :  "The  only  egg  of  this  spe- 
cies I  have  seen,  was  an  imperfect  one  presented  to  me  at  Montgomery-, 
Colorado  Territoiy,  by  Mr.  A.  G.  Mead,  who  obtained  it  a  few  days  be- 
fore on  Mount  Lincoln.  It  is  thickly  sprinkled  with  small,  bright  red- 
dish brown  spots,  on  a  chocolate-colored  ground,  and  measures  about  2.00 
inches  in  length  by  1.20  inches  in  diameter.  The  White-tailed  Ptarmi- 
gan breeds  above  timber-line,  probably  throughout  the  snow-capped 
range  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  descending  into  the  timbered  valleys  in 
winter,  when  many  are  killed  for  food  by  the  miners." 

The  following  interesting  communication  was  prepared  for  this  work 
by  Mr.  Trippe,  from  his  observations  in  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado : 

"The  White-tailed  Ptarmigan  is  a  very  abundant  bird  on  the  main 
range,  living  entirely  above  timber-line  the  year  round,  except  during 
the  severest  part  of  winter,  when  it  descends  into  the  timber  lor  shelter 
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and  food,  occasionally  straggling  as.  low  as  10,000  feet.  It  begins  to 
change  color  about  the  middle  of  March,  when  a  few  specks  of  blackish- 
brown  begin  to  appe^vr  in  the  plumage  of  the  oldest  males;  but  the 
change  is  very  slow,  and  it  is  late  in  April  before  there  is  much  black 
visible,  and  the  close  of  May,  or  early  in  June,  before  the  summer  plum- 
age is  perfect.  The  Ptarmigan  builds  its  nest  in  the  latter  part  of  June, 
and  commences  hatching  toward  the  close  of  the  month  or  early  in  July. 
The  nest — which  is  almost  always  placed  on  or  near  the  summit  of  a 
ridge  or  spur,  many  hundred  feet  above  timber-line — is  merely  a  depres- 
sion in  the  ground,  lined  with  a  few  straws  and  white  feathers  from  the 
mother's  breast.  The  eggs  are  eight  in  number,  of  a  light  buft  brown, 
thickly  sprinkled  with  spots  of  dark  chocolate-brown,  somewhat  thicker 
at  the  larger  end.  While  on  her  nest,  the  bird  is  very  tame.  Once, 
while  walking  near  the  summit  of  the  range,  I  chanced  to  look  down, 
and  saw  a  Ptarmigan  in  the  grass,  at  my  very  feet ;  at  the  next  step  I 
should  have  trodden  upon  her.  Seeing  that  she  did  not  appear  fright- 
ened, I  sat  down  gently,  stroked  her  on  the  back,  and  finally,  putting 
both  hands  beneath  her,  raised  her  gently  off  the  nest  and  set  her  down 
on  the  grass,  while  she  scolded  and  pecked  my  hands  like  a  setting  hen ; 
and  on  being  released,  merely  flew  off  a  few  yards  and  settled  on  a  rock, 
from  which  she  watched  me  till  I  had  gone  away.  Late  in  July  I  came 
across  a  brood  of  young  ones,  apparently  not  more  than  four  or  five  days 
old.  They  were  striped  with  broad  bands  of  white  and  blackish-brown, 
and  looked  precisely  like  little  game  chickens.  The  mother  flew  in  my 
face  and  hit  me  with  her  wings,  using  all  the  little  artifices  that  the 
Quail  and  Partridge  know  so  well  how  to  employ,  to  draw  me  away ; 
while  her  brood,  seven  or  eight  in  number,  nimbly  ran  and  hid  them- 
selves in  the  dense  grass  and  among  the  stones.  On  another  excursion 
above  timl>er-line,  toward  the  close  of  August,  I  found  most  of  the  young 
ones  nearly  grown  and  strong  on  the  wing ;  but  one  brood  was  of  the 
size  of  Quails,  showing  that  some  birds  must  begin  breeding  much  later 
than  others,  or  that  they  occasionally  raise  two  broods.  These  little 
ones  were  colored  much  like  the  older  birds,  having  blackish-brown 
bodies  and  pure  white  tails.  About  the  first  of  September  the  Ptarmi- 
gan begins  to  change  color  again }  but,  a«  in  the  spring,  the  process  is 
very  gradual,  white  feathers  appearing,  one  by  one,  and  taking  the  place 
of  the  dark  ones.  The  white  on  the  lower  parts  enlarges  first ;  then  the 
white  areas  on  the  wing ;  and  next,  white  specks  appear  on  the  upper 
parts,  becoming  larger  and  more  numerous  as  the  season  wears  on  ;  but 
so  gradual  is  the  change,  that  a  month  after  it  begins  there  is  not  much 
dift'erence  in  the  plumage  perceptible,  the  general  aspect  being  that  of 
summer.  There  is  much  more  of  the  light  rufous,  however,  and  the  ap- 
pearance is  lighter  and  grayer,  as  though  bleached.  The  dark  areas 
predominate,  however,  throughout  October ;  and,  as  I  have  been  in- 
formed by  persons  who  have  killed  them  throughout  the  year,  it  is  late 
in  December  or  January  before  they  become  pure' white,  some  few  birds 
showing  occasional  dark  si)Ots  even  throughout  the  latter  month. 

"  The  Ptarmigan  feeds  upon  the  leaves  and  stalks  of  various  alpine 
plants,  being  particularly  fond  of  those  of  a  species  of  Cassia  {^)j  the 
flowers  of  which  I  have  frequently  taken  from  its  crop.  It  also  lives 
largely  upon  insects,  and  in  winter  is  said  to  subsist  on  the  buds  and 
leaves  of  the  pines  and  firs.  Its  flesh  is  light  colored,  though  not  as 
white  as  that  of  the  Gray  Grouse,  to  which  it  is  usually  considered 
inferior  for  the  table.  In  localities  where  it  is  seldom  molested  it  is 
very  tame,  and  I  have  been  intbrined  by  persons  whose  word  is  worthy 
of  belief,  that  they  have  frequently  killed  it  with  sticks.    But  when 
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persistently  persecuted,  it  soon  becomes  wild,  and  leaves  the  range  of 
a  shot-gun  with  surprising  quickness.  After  hunting  several  large 
flocks  for  three  or  four  days,  they  grew  so  shy  that  it  was  diflicult  to 
approach  within  gunshot,  although  at  first  they  had  been  comparatively 
tame.  Nimble  of  foot,  the  Ptarmigan  frequently  prefers  to  run  away, 
on  the  approach  of  danger,  rather  than  take  wing,  running  over  the 
rocks  and  leaping  from  point  to  point  with  great  agility,  stopping  every 
little  while  to  look  at  the  object  of  alarm.  I  have  sometimes  chased 
them  half  a  mile  or  more,  over  the  rocky,  craggy  ridges  of  the  main 
range,  without  being  able  to  get  within  gunshot,  or  force  them  to  take 
wing.  The  flight  of  the  Ptarmigan  is  strong,  rapid,  and  at  times  sus- 
tained for  a  considerable  distance,  though  usually  they  fly  but  a  few  hun- 
dred yards  before  alighting  again.  It  resembles  that  of  the  Prairie 
Hen,  consisting  of  rapid  flappings  of  the  wings,  alternating  with  the 
sailing  flight  of  the  latter  bird.  The  note  is  a  loud  cackle,  somewhat 
like  the  Prairie  Hen's,  yet  quite  different ;  and  when  uttered  by  a  large 
flock  together,  reminds  one  of  the  confused  murmur  and  gabble  of  a 
flock  of  shore-birds  about  to  take  wing.  It  is  a  gregarious  bird,  asso- 
ciating in  flocks  throughout  the  year,  except  in  the  breeding  season. 
The  difi'erent  broods  gather  together  as  soon  as  they  are  nearly  grown, 
forming  large  flocks,  sometimes  of  a  hundred  or  more.  The  colors  of 
this  bird  closely  resemble  those  of  the  surrounding  objects,  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year.  In  its  summer  plumage  of  speckled  black  and  gray,  it  is 
very  difficult  to  detect  while  sitting  motionless  among  the  gray  and 
lichen -covered  rocks.  The  Ptarmigan  is  apparently  well  aware  of  this, 
and  often  squats  and  remains  quiet  while  one  is  walking  past,  trusting 
to  its  resemblance  to  the  surrounding  rocks  to  escape  observation.  So 
perfect  is  this  resemblance  that,  sometimes  on  seeing  one  alight  at  a 
certain  spot  and  withdrawing  my  eyes  from  it  a  moment,  I  have  been 
unable  to  find  it  again,  although  I  knew  the  exact  place  where  it  sat, 
until  a  movement  on  the  part  of  the  bird  betrayed  its  position.  In 
summer  the  white  areas  of  the  plumage  are  completely  hidden  while 
the  bird  is  squatting,  although  plainly  visible  while  on  the  wing ;  in 
winter,  the  first  appearing  black  specks  are  concealed  beneath  the  white 
featheis;  and  at  this  period,  as  I  am  informed,  is  almost  indistinguish- 
able from  the  snow.  On  being  pursued,  it  will  dive  into  the  snow  and 
reappear  at  a  considerable  distance." 

In  further  illustration  of  the  history  of  this  species,  I  reproduce  the 
following  interesting  communication  from  Mr.  J.  H.  Batty,  of  Dr.  Hay- 
den's  survey.  It  appeared  in  "Forest  and  Stream,"  oi' January  29, 
1874.  That  the  bird  never  lays  more  than  four  eggs  is,  however,  open 
to  question. 

"  The  Lagopus  l€n<mrns  is  the  smallest  of  it«  genus,  and  inhabits  the 
highest  ranges  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It  was  first  taken  by  Douglas 
and  presented  to  the  Zoological  Society  of  London.  Since  then,  speci- 
mens of  it  have  been  taken  by  the  United  States  expeditions,  and  during 
the  last  summer  1  collected  several  adults  and  one  young  chick  while  in 
the  Sierra  Madre  Mountains  with  the  United  States  Geological  Survey 
tinder  Dr.  F.  V.  Uayden.  The  White-tailed  Ptarmigan  is  the  only  one 
of  its  family  that  is  found  in  the  Southern  Rocky  Mountains.  During 
the  summer  months  they  are  found  in  pairs  near  the  snow-banks  on  the 
bare  tops  of  the  mountains.  Their  nests  I  have  seen  on  several  occa- 
sions, all  of  which  had  been  deserted  by  the  young.  They  are  generally 
placed  in  some  little  cavity  among  the  loose  rocks,  and  are  constructed 
of  dried  grasses.  The  nests  are  small  in  proportion  to  those  of  the 
different  species  of  Grouse,  and  scantily  built.    In  fact,  they  select  just 
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such  places  for  their  nest  in  the  rocks  of  the  mountains  as  the  Uria 
grylle  {Black  Guillemot)  would  on  the  rocky  islands  of  the'' Atlantic 
Ocean.  I  do  not  think  the  Lagopus  leueurus  ever  has  more  than  three 
or  four  young  at  a  brood,  as  I  have  seen  pairs  of  old  birds  with  their 
young  on  several  occasions,  and  at  such  times  have  never  observed 
more  than  four  chicks  in  a  family.  It  is  barely  possible  that  their  num- 
bers may  have  been  lessened  by  being  devoured  by  Hawks  or  by  the 
cold  rains,  which  may  have  chilled  and  killed  them.  It  is  a  well-known 
fact  to  most  naturalists  that  large  numbers  of  the  young  Ruffed  Grouse 
often  perish  from  exposure  during  late  springs  accompanied  by  cold 
rains.  I  have  several  times  found  them  dead  and  in  a  dying  state, 
caused  by  exposure  in  the  woods  near  Springfield,  Massachusetts.  I  do 
not  think  that  is  the  case  with  the  young  Ptarmigans,  however,  as  they 
are  hatched  late  in  the  season,  and  last  spring  was  a  favorable  one  for 
their  propagation.  Neither  do  I  think  they  are  destroyed  by  Hawks, 
as  there  are  none  where  the  Ptarmigans  breed,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  straggling  Sparrow  Hawks,  which  are  rarely  seen.  Therefore  I 
think  the  Lagoptcs  leucurns  has  but  three  or  four  eggs  at  a  sitting,  and 
but  one  brood  in  a  season.  1  hey  have  a  continued  moult  which  lasts 
during  the  summer  months,  and  the  variation  in  their  plumage  is  so  great 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  find  two  individuals  in  the  same  plumage. 
During  the  months  from  April  to  September  their  plumage  is  very  scant 
and  ragged  5  but  when  in  their  full  winter  plumage  their  feathers  are 
heavy  and  compact,  which  gives  them  a  much  larger  appearance  than 
when  seen  in  the  summer  dress,  mottled  with  brown  and  grayish-white. 
The  tail  at  all  times  is  pure  white.  They  are  generally  known  in  Colo- 
rado as  White  and  Mountain  Quails  by  the  hunters,  miners,  and  ranch- 
men. When  with  their  young  they  will  fight  the  ornithological  robber, 
flying  so  near  as  to  hit  one  with  their  wings,  in  their  endeavor  to  pro- 
tect their  chickens.  Both  male  and  female  are  equally  courageous,  and 
will  defend  their  young.  In  the  summer  they  are  very  tame,  and  when 
approached  will  run  among  the  rocks  or  in  the  dwarf  willows,  a  few 
yards  from  the  hunter,  and  squat,  and  will  not  continue  their  retreat 
until  the  hunter  is  upon  them.  When  raised  they  fly  in  a  straight  line 
for  seventy-five  or  a  hundred  yards,  and  alight  on  some  elevated  rock, 
stretching  out  the  neck  its  full  length  to  see  if  they  are  followed,  and  if 
nothing  is  seen  to  excite  their  suspicion  they  walk  off  from  the  rocks 
and  commence  to  feed  as  usual.  During  deep  snows  in  the  winter  the 
Ptarmigan  descend  from  the  mountains  and  feed  in  the  edges  of  the 
timber  and  on  the  hill-sides.  Last  winter  some  were  seen  as  far  east  as 
South  Park,  Colorado,  feeding  on  the  loot-hills.  They  are  gregarious  in 
winter.  The  White- tailed  Ptarmigan  is  26.25  inches  in  extent,  and  14.60 
inches  long ;  eye,  hazel ;  superciliary  membrane,  red ;  toes,  feathered 
half  their  length  in  summer,  and  entirely  covered  with  hair-like  leathers 
in  the  winter ;  claws,  blackisn,  lighter  at  then*  tips,  long,  broad  and  strong, 
rounded  above,  concave  beneatt),  arched,  edges  sharp;  and  in  some  in- 
dividuals the  claws  are  notched  on  the  sides." 

Note. — The  only  North  American  Telraonince  not  treated  of  in  the  foregoing  pa^es 
are  two  species  of  Ptarmigan,  the  synonymy  of  which  is  given  in  the  accompanying 
foot-note,  to  complete  a  view  of  the  subfamily.* 


*  1.  Laoopus  albus,  (Gm€lin)j  Audubon. 

Tetrao  albus,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  750.— Lath.,  Ind.  Om.  ii,  1790,  639  (Lagopede  de  la 
Baie  ^HudsoUy  Bupf.,  ii,  276;  White  Partridge,  Edw.,  72  j  nhite  Grous,  Penn., 
Arct.  Zool.  ii,  No.  183;  Lath.,  Gen.  Syn.  iv,  743). 

lagopus  albua,  Aud.,  Syn.  1839,  207 ;  B.  Am.  v,  1842, 114.— Bp.,  List,  1838,  44.— Nutt., 
Man.  i,  2d  ed.  1840,  816.— Coues,  Pr.  A.  N.  S.  1861, 227  (Labrador).— Vbrk.,  Pr. 
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Subfamily  ODONTOPHORiN-ae :  American  Partridges. 

As  previously  remarked,  the  Partridges  are  distinguished  from  the 
Grouse  by  the  nakedness  of  the  feet  and  nostrils,  and  other  characters. 
They  average  ranch  smaller — the  largest  of  our  species  is  smaller  than 
the  least  of  our  Grouse.  The  American  Partridges  have  been  sei)arated 
as  a  subfamily  from  those  of  the  Old  World,  but  this  division,  however 
convenient  and  geographically  distinctive,  does  not  appear  to  rest  upon 
structural  peculiarities  of  any  considerable  moment.  They  are  stated 
to  be  peculiar  in  the  presence  of  a  tooth  or  notch  on  the  edge  of  the  under 
mandible,  but  this  character  is  often  obscure  and  sometimes  inappreci- 
able. There  may  be,  however,  some  anatomical  differences  not  yet  fully 
elaborated.  The  group  is  represented  by  numerous  species,  some  of 
great  beauty,  of  Central  and  South  America,  and  several  others  which 
reach  over  our  southern  border.  The  familiar  and  well-known  Par- 
tridge of  the  Southern  States — and  Quail  of  the  Northern — is  one  of  the 
most  attractive  game  birds  of  this  country.  The  several  United  States 
genera  may  readily  be  distinguished,  as  follows : 

Ortyx.  An  iDconspicuons  crest,  scarcely  visible  except  in  life.  Tail  abont  two- 
tbirds  as  long  as  tbe  wing.    Coloration  everywhere  variegated.    (One  species). 

Caixipepla.  a  short,  soft,  full  crest.  Tail  nearly  as  lon^  as  the  wing.  Coloration 
mncb  the  same  all  over,  showing  curious  semicircnlar  markings.    (One  species). 

Okeortyx.  a  long  slender  arrowy  crest,  two  or  three  inches  long,  of  two  narrowly 
linear  feathers.  Tail  two-thirds  (rather  less)  as  long  as  the  wing.  Parti-colored,  but 
the  coloration  chiefly  in  masses.    (One  species). 

LoPHOKTYX.  A  lon^,  recurved,  helmet-like  crest,  of  several  imbricated  plumes, 
enlarged  at  the  extremity.  Tail  about  as  long  as  the  wing.  Coloration  chiefly  in 
masses.    (Two  species). 

Cyrtonyx.  a  short,  soft,  ftdl  crest.  Tail  scarcely  half  as  long  as  the  wing.  Colora- 
tion peculiar.    (One  species). 

As  all  these  genera  have  each  but  a  single  species  in  this  coontry,  excepting  Lnphor- 
tyx,  the  foregoing  is  nearly  equivalent  to  a  determination  of  the  species. 

Ess.  Inst,  iii,  1862,  158  (Maine).—CoUE8,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1868,  289  (Northern 
New  England).— Gray,  Cat.  Gallinw  Br.  Mus.  1867,  80.— Daix  &  Bann.,  Tr. 
Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  287  (Alaska).— FiNSCH,  Abb.  Nat.  iii,  1872,  62  (Alaska).— 
CoUES,  Key,  1872,  235.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874,  457,  pi.  62,  f.  1,  2,  3. 

Tetrao  »aMw<t,  Temm.,  Man.  ii,  471.— Sab.,  App.  Frank.  Joum.  681.— Rich.,  App.  Parry's 
2d  Voy.  347.— AUD.,  Om.  Biog.  ii,  1834,  528,  pi.  191. 

Tetrao  {Lagopus)  saliceii,  Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  351. 

(f )  Tfdrao  lagopm,  FoRST.,  Philos.  Tr.  ixii,  1772,  390. 

Teirao  lapponicus,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  751.— Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  640. 

"  Tdrao  rehusak,  Temm.,  Pig.  et  Gall,  iii,  225." 

Lagopus  aubalpinuSj  Nils.,  Orn.  Suec.  i,  307. 

Lagopus  brachydactyluSf  Temm.,  Man.  Om.  iii,  328.— Gould,  B.  E.  pi.  256. 
Mab. — Northern  North  America,  into  the  northernmost  States. 

2.  Lagopus  rupestris,  (GwicZtn),  Leach, 

Tetrao  rxipestris,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  751.— Lath.,  Ind.  Om.  ii,  1790,  640  {Roch  Oram, 
Penn.,  Arct.  Zool.  ii,  No.  184  ;  Lath.,  Syn.  Suppl.  217).— Sab.,  Suppl.  Parry's 
Ist  Voy.  p.  cxcv.— Rich.,  App.  Parry's  2d  Voy.  348.— Aud.,  Om.  Biog.  iv,  1838, 
483,  pi.  368. 

Teirao  {Lagopus)  mpestris^  8w.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  354,  pi.  64. 

Lagopus  rupestris,  Leach,  Zool.  Misc.  ii,  290.— Bp.,  List,  1838,  44.— Aud.,  Syn.  1839, 206; 
B.  Am.  V,  1842,  122,  pi.  301.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  635.— CouES,  Key,  1872,  235. 

AUagen  rupestris,  Reich.,  Syst.  Av.  1851 ,  p.  xxix. 

Tetrao  (Lagopus)  mutus,  Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  I^  (quote  Tetrao  lagopus.  Sab., 
Suppl.  Parry's  Ist  Voy.  p.  cxcvii;  Sab.,  Frank.  Joum.  682;  Rich.,  App. 
Parry's  2d  Voy.  350). 

Tetrao  mutus,  Aud.,  Om.  Biog.  v,  1839, 196. 

Lagopus  mutus,  Bp.,  List,  1838,  44.— Gray,  Cat.  Gall  Br.  Mus.  1867,  91. 

Lagopus  mutus  var.  rupestris,  B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874,  462,  pi.  62,  t  4,  5. 

Lagopus  americanus,  AuD.,  Syn.  1839,  207 ;  B.  Am.  v,  1842,  119,  pi-  300. 

Lagopus  islandorum,  Faber,  Prod.  Isl.  Orn.  6. 

Lagopus  reinhardtii  et  grocenlandicus,  Brehm. 
Mab. — Arctic  America. 
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ORTYX  VIRGINIANUS,  (Linn.)  Bp. 

Ylrglnta  Partridge,  or  Qaall;  Bob  Wbite. 

a.  virginiantis. 

Tetrao  virginiar.us,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766, 277  (baaed  on  Perdix  virginiana^  Gates.,  Car. 

i,  12,  pi.  12 ;  Briss.,  Orn.  i.  230).— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  1,  1788,  761. 
Perdix  virginianoj  Lath.,  Ind.  Om.  li,  1790,  650.— WiLS.,  Am.  Orn.  vi,  1812,  21,  pi.  47.— 

Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  124  (subg.  Or<yx).— Dough.,  Cab.  Nat.  Hist,  i,  1830,  37,  pi.  4.— 

Bp.,  Journ.  Phila.  Acad,  iv,  1825,  268,  No.  203.— AuD.,  Orn.  Biog.  i,  1831,  388; 

V,  1839,  564  ;  pi.  76.— Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1832,  646. 
Ortyx  virginianus,  Jard.,  Nat.  Lib.  Birds,  iv,  101,  pi.  10.— Bp.,  List,  1838,  43.— AUD., 

Syn.  18:^9,  199 ;  B.  Am.  v,  1842,  59,  pi.  289.— Gould,  Monog.  Odontophorina;,  pi. 

1.— WooDH.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853,  94  (Indian  Territory  and  Texas).— Bd.,  B.  N.  A. 

1858,  640.— Hayd.,  Rep.  1862, 173  (Missouri  River  to  White  River).— Allen, 

Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871,  352  (critical)  j  iii,  1872, 181  (Kansas).— Trippe,  Pr.  Ess. 

Inst,  vi,  1871,  118  (Minnesota);  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xv,  1872,  240  (Iowa).— Snow,  B. 

Kans.  1873,  9,  No.  197  (Eastern  and  Middle  Kansas).— Coues,  Key,  1872, 236.— 

B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874,  468,  pi.  63,  f.  1,  2;  and  of  authors  generaUy. 
Tetrao  marilandicus,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  277  (based  on  P(;rdix  novce  anglicBj  Briss., 

i,  229).— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  761. 
Perdix  marilandica,  Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  650. 
Tetrao  minor,  Bartr.,  Trav.  in  Fla.  1791,  2906i«. 
Perdix  borealiSj  Vieill.,  Nouv.  Diet.  d'Hist.  Nat. ;  Gal.  ii,  44,  pi.  214. 
Ortyx  horealis,  Steph.,  Shaw's  Gen.  ZooL  xi,  1819,  377.— Jard.  &  Selby.  111. 
Perdrix  {Ortyx)  mexioanuSf  Less.,  Tr.  507  (quotes  Gm.,  and  P.  E.  149). 
(?)  Ortyx  castaneus,  Gould,  P.  Z.  S.  x,  182;  Monog.  Odont,  pi.  3  (melanotic?). 

b.  texantts. 

Ortyx  texanm,  Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  vi,  1853, 1.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  641 ;  Mex.  Bound. 

Surv.  ii,  ia59,  pt.  ii,  p.  22,  pi.  24. 
Ortyx  virginianus  var.  texanusj  Coues,  Key,  1872, 237.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874,  474, 

pi.  63,  f.  3,  4. 

c.  floridanus. 

Ortyx  virginianus  var.  Jloridanus,  Coues,  Key,  1872, 237.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874, 522. 

d.  euhanensis, 

Ortyx  mthaneneis,  Gould,  Monog.  Odont.  pi.  2.— Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  iii,  514. 
Ortyx  virginianns  var.  vuhanensiSf  B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874,  468. 

fla&.— Eastern  United  States.  'North  to  Massachusetts  and  slightly  beyond ;  Canada 
West;  Minnesota.  West  to  high  central  plains.  Up  the  Missouri  to  White  River 
(Hayden),  Salt  Lake  VaUey,  introduced  {Allen).  Var.  texanus  in  Texas.  Var.  flori- 
danus  in  Florida,  and  very  similar  specimens  up  the  Mississippi  Valley  to  Southern 
Illinois  (Bidgtcay).    Introduced  in  Bahamas  {Bryant)  and  Santa  Cruz  {Neioton). 

Lieutenant  Warren^s  Expedition. — 4859,  Iowa  Point. 

Not  obtained  by  Captain  Raynolds'  Expedition. 

I  find  no  record  of  the  Quails  in  New  England  beyond  Massachusetts, 
and  it  does  not  go  much  further  north.  Li  Minuesota  it  is  abundant 
in  southern  portions  of  the  State,  and  appears  to  be  s[)reading  with 
the  advance  of  the  settlements,  like  the  Pinnated  Grouse.  I  found  no 
indication  of  its  presence  along  the  Red  River,  or  anywhere  in  Northern 
Dakota.  Along  the  Missouri  River  it  is  abundant  up  to  Fort  Randall, 
where  I  have  enjoyed  as  fine  Quail  shooting  as  I  have  found  anywhere ; 
and,  according  to  Dr.  Hayden,  it  has  followed  up  the  course  of  the  river 
to  the  White  River.  In  this  region,  according  to  my  observation,  they 
are  strictly  confined  to  the  wooded  and  brushy  portions  of  the  river- 
bottoms,  which  form  an  interrupted  series  of  natural  "  preserves,^  in 
every  way  adapted  to  the  shelter  of  the  bird,  and  the  aifonling  of  a  supply 
of  food.  Even  in  this  rigorous  climate,  where  the  thermometer  falls 
every  winter  to  2(P  or  30^  below  zero,  the  birds  show  no  disposition  to 
migrate,  and  generally  succeed  in  braving  such  severe  cold,  although  I 
have  authentic  information  of  instances  in  which  a  whole  covey  has 
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been  found  frozen  to  death,  huddled  together  in  the  vain  attempt  to 
preserve  their  warmth.  At  Fort  Randall,  a  place  where  the  river  flows 
nearly  due  east,  I  observed  that  the  Quail  were  all  on  the  north  bank, 
although  the  other  afforded  equally  attractive  resorts;  this  may  be 
accounted  for  by  a  suggestion  of  Captain  Hartley's,  that  they  choose 
the  sunny  side  of  the  river,  the  south  side  being  overshadowed  by  the 
bold  bluffs. 

Supplementary  account  of  ODONTOPHORIN^. 

As  the  Missouri  region  furnishes  but  a  single  species  of  this  interest- 
ing group,  I  will  illustrate  it  further  with  an  account  of  all  the  remain- 
ing species  of  the  United  States,  derived  chiefly  from  my  observations 
in  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  California.  The  distinctive  characters  of 
the  genera  have  already  been  given. 

PLUMED  QUAIL.— LoPHORTYX  gambeli,*  Nutt. 

As  the  principal  game  bird  of  Arizona,  and  in  fact  the  only  one  found 
all  over  the  Territory  since  the  Turkeys  and  water-fowl  are  necessarily 
of  partial  distribution,  the  Plumed  Quail  claims  the  special  attention  of 
the  sportsman,  as  well  as  naturalist,  and  has  charms  for  both.  It  is  resi- 
dent in  all  parts  of  the  Territory,  and  always  at  hand  to  furnish  healthful 
and  agreeable  sport,  no  less  than  to  contribute  a  dainty  to  larders  that 
are  rarely  overstocked. 

The  geographical  distribution  of  this  species  has  been  determined 
with  precision,  thanks  to  the  observations  of  several  naturalists  besides 
myself,  who  have  recorded  their  experiences  in  different  localities.  In 
general  terms,  the  Territories  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  may  be  called 
its  habitat;  but  this  indication  may  be  given  with  more  exactitude.  To 
the  eastward  the  bird  has  been  found  as  far  as  the  Rio  Pecos,  in  Texas, 
a  region  that  seems  to  be  its  limit  in  this  direction,  the  Massena  replac- 
ing it  beyond.  The  Colorado  nearly  defines  it  western  extension,  but 
this  statement  requires  the  qualification  given  below.  The  conditions 
of  the  Quails  existence  are  fulfilled  throughout  the  broad  region 
between  the  rivers  just  named;  while  to  the  northward  enough  is  now 
known  of  its  extension  to  make  it  certain  that  it  reaches  somewhat 
further  than  the  limits  Colonel  McCall  assigned  in  his  extremely  inter- 
estiug  contribution  to  Mr.  Cassin's  work.  This  gentleman  gives  the 
habitat  as  lying  between  the  31st  and  34th  parallels ;  but  I  found  it 
abundant  at  Fort  Whipple,  a  little  north  of  35°,  and  think  the  limit 
should  not  be  fixed  lower  than  36^  at  least.  But  its  numbers  dwindle 
as  we  approach  its  northern  confines,  and  the  broken  mountain  portions 
of  Northern  Arizona  appear  less  suited  to  its  wants  than  the  plains  and 

*  The  following  is  the  synonymy  of  this  species : 

Lophortyx  gambeli,  "  Nutt."— Gamb.,  Pr.  A.  N.  S.  i,  1843,  260;  Journ.  A.  N.  S.  i,  219.— 
McCall,  Pr.  A.  N.  S.  1851,  221.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  645.— Kenn.,  P.  K.  R. 
Rep.  X,  1859,  Whipple's  Route,  Birds,  33.— Hkkrm.,  ibid.  Parke's  Route,  Birds, 
19.— Bd.,  Mex.  B.  Sarv.  ii,  1859,  Birds,  23.— Coues,  Ibis,  1866,  46  (biogra- 
phy).-Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  94.— Dress.,  Ibis,  1866,  28.— Coop.,  B. 
Cal.  i,  1870,  553. -Coues,  Key,  1872,  236.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1W4,  482,  pL 
64,  f.  4,  5. 

CalUpepla  gambeli,  Gould,  Monog.  Odont  1850,  pL  17.— Cass.,  111.  i,  1853,  45,  pi.  9.— 
Heerm.,  p.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  1859,  Williamson's  Route,  Birds,  60. 

CalUpepla  venustay  Gould,  P.  Z.  S.  xiv,  1846,  70. 

LopUoriijx  ^*  californicus/^  CouES,  Ibis,  1865, 165  (error). 
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deserts  further  south.  We  may  without  hesitation  fix  upon  the  valleys 
of  the  Gila  and  Colorado  as  its  centres  of  abundance;  about  Fort 
Tuma,  for  example,  there  were  more  Quails  to  the  square  mile  than  I 
ever  saw  elsewhere,  and.  Indeed,  I  could  scarcely  see  how  many  more 
could  well  have  been  accommodated  with  food  and  hiding-places.  Ihe 
numbers  diminish  but  little  up  the  river  to  Fort  Mojave,  but  they  soon 
after  decrease.  Quail  being  so  abundant  at  Fort  Whipple,  I  regarded 
it  as  a  little  singular  that  I  saw  none  at  all  in  approaching  that  locality 
from  the  eastward,  along  the  same  parallel ;  but  such  was  the  case. 
Numerous  observers,  however,  attest  its  presence  at  various  points 
along  the  Eio  Grande.  Southward  the  Quail  passes  beyond  the  United 
States,  and  spreads  over  contiguous  portions  of  Mexico. 

An  interesting  fact  in  the  distributioil  of  this  species  is  the  effect  of 
the  Colorado  desert  in  shutting  it  off  from  the  fertile  portions  of  Cali- 
fornia.   This  dreary,  sterile  waste  offers  a  barrier  to  its  westward  exten- 
sion that  is  only  exceptionally  overcome.    Although  the  birds  enter  the 
desert  a  little  way,  they  rarely  reach  far  enough  to  mix  with  the  repre- 
sentative species  of  California  {L.  califfyrnicns).    The  strip  of  country 
that  mostly  assists  in  their  occasional  passage  westward  is  along  the 
Mojave  River,  a  stream  arising  in  the  San  Bernardino  Mountains,  and 
flowing  eastward  toward  the  Colorado,  from  which  it  is  shut  off  by  a 
range  of  hills,  and  consequently  sinks  in  the  desert  at  Soda  Lake. 
Among  other  birds,  the  two  kinds  of  Plumed  Quail — Gambel's  and  the 
Californian — meet  along  this  comparatively  fertile  thoroughfare,  upoui 
neutral  ground,  as  Drs.  Heermann  and  Cooper,  as  well  as  myself,  have- 
witnessed.    Much  further  south,  Colonel  McCall  found  birds  at  Alamo- 
Mucho,  forty -four  miles  west  of  the  Colorado ;  but  still  the  desert  is- 
in  effect  the  barrier  I  have  represented,  and  the  two  Quails,  speaking, 
generally,  do  not  meet.   One  wonders  the  less  at  this  who  has  any  good 
idea  of  the  Colorado  desert,  such  as  may  be  gained,  for  example,  from* 
the  following  passage  from  Colonel  McCalPs  article,  which  remains, 
associated  in  my  mind  with  the  Plumed  Quails  with  all  the  freshness, 
of  first  imprAsions.    Speaking  of  the  Alamo,  where  he  shot  a  pair^ 
'^  Here  is  in  truth  a  desert !  ^  exclaims  the  Colonel.    "  Figure  to  your- 
self, if  you  can,  a  portion  of  this  fair  earth,  where,  for  some  hundreds  > 
of  miles,  the  whole  crust  seems  to  have  been  reduced  to  ashes  by  the 
action  of  internal  fires ;  behold  a  vast  plain  of  desolation  surrounded,, 
and  at  intervals  intersected,  by  abrupt  mountain  ranges,  which  are 
little  better  than  gigantic  heaps  of  scoria  j  imagine  this  scenery  to  be- 
actually  glowing  tinder  the  direct  rays  of  a  midsummer  sun,  and  youi 
may  have  some  idea  of  the  prospect  that  meets  the  eye  of  the  traveler 
who  looks  out  upon  the  desert  from  the  well  of  the  Alamo.    You.  may 
perceive  in  his  rear  a  few  stunted  cottonwood-trees  scattered  along  the 
edge  of  a  channel,  in  which,  apparently,  water  once  was^  but  now  ia 
not  5  while  around  him,  here  and  there,  is  a  light-leafed  mezquite,  that 
stretches  forth  its  slender  arms  and  appears  to  invite  him  to  a  shade 
that  is  but  a  mockery.    Here  it  was  that  I  first  heard  the  plaintive 
voice  of  this  bird  as  he  strove  to  cheer  his  mate  while  occupied  in  the 
tedious  task  of  incubation."    And  singularly  enough,  the  bird  is  almost 
equally  hemmed  in  by  desert  to  the  eastward  as  well;  for  according  to 
the  same  writer's  accounts,  "a  sandy  desert,  between  the  Pecos  and. 
Devil's  River,  is  the  barrier  beyond  which  the  species  under  consider- 
ation has  not  extended  its  range." 

Such  a  glimpse  of  the  haunts  of  the  Plumed  Quail  make  one  wonder 
how  it  ever  became  a  game  bird  at  all;  how  sportsmen  could  be  able- 
to  make  game  of  it,  without  being  themselves  rather  made  game  of!! 
28 
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But  great  as  are  the  natural  disadvantages  of  the  sarronndings,  the 
bird's  attractions  are  still  greater,  and  partly  so  from  this  very  fact. 
But  Arizona  is  a  large  place,  and  one  need  not  always  endure  desert  in 
his  Quail-shooting.  There  is  a  much  brighter  side  to  the  picture  j  we 
have  just  seen  only  the  darkest  possible.  Perhaps  no  Territory  nvals 
Arizona  in  variety  of  climate,  physical  geography,  and  natural  produc- 
tions. Between  rugged  mountains  that  lift  snow-capped  peaks  among 
the  clouds  lie  hidden  pleasant  green  valleys,  whose  fresh  verdure  con- 
trasts with  surrounding  desolation.  Vast  primaeval  forests  stretch  for 
leagues,  or  are  only  interrupted  by  oak  and  cedar  openings.  Bright 
fringes  of  cottonwoods  and  willows  mark  the  devious  course  of  streams, 
where  walnut  and  cherry  are  scattered,  and  grape-vines  cling  to  them, 
and  roses  bloom  beneath  leafy  boughs.  Here  is  plenty  at  least,  if  not 
peace.  Nothing  mars  the  pleasures  of  the  chase,  but  the  chances  of 
being  chased.  Were  it  not  for  Indians,  we  should  have  here  the  acm6  of 
Quail-shooting. 

GambePs  Quail  may  be  looked  for  in  every  kind  of  cover.  Where 
they  abound  it  is  almost  impossible  to  miss  them,  and  coveys  may 
often  be  seen  on  exposed  sand-heaps,  along  open  roads,  or  in  the  cleared 
patches  around  settlers'  cabins.  If  they  have  any  aversion,  it  is  for 
thick  high  pine-woods,  without  any  undergrowth ;  there  they  only 
casually  stray.  They  are  particularly  fond  of  the  low,  tangled  brush 
along  creeks,  the  dense  groves  of  young  willows  that  grow  in  similar 
places,  and  the  close  set  chaparral  of  hillocks  or  mountain  ravines. 
I  have  often  found  them,  also,  among  huge  granitic  boulders  and 

:  masses  of  lava,  where  there  was  little  or  no  vegetation,  except  some 

.  straggling  weeds ;  and  have  flushed  them  from  the  dryer  knolls  in  the 
midst  of  a  reedy  swamp.    Along  the  Gila  and  Colorado  they  live  iu 

.  such  brakes  as  I  described  in  speaking  of  Abert's  Finch ;  and  they 
frequent  the  groves  of  mezquite  and  mimosa,  that  form  so  conspicuous 

.a  feature  of  the  scenery  in  those  places.  These  scrubby  trees  form 
dense  interlacing  copses,  only  to  be  penetrated  with  tfce  utmost  dif- 

:  Acuity,  but  beneath  their  spreading  scrawny  branches  are  open  inter- 
secting ways,  along  which  the  QuaU  roams  at  will,  enjoying  the  slight 

•  shade.  In  the  most  sterile  regions  they  are  apt  to  come  together  iu 
numbers  about  the  few  water-holes  or  moist  spots  that  may  be  found, 

.  and  remain  in  the  vicinity,  so  that  they  become  almost  as  good  indi- 
cation of  th^  presence  of  water  as  the  Doves  themselves.  A  note- 
worthy fact  in  their  history,  is  their  ability  to  bear,  without  apparent 

inconvenience,  great  extremes  of  temperature.  They  are  seemingly  at 
ease  among  the  burning  sands  of  the  desert,  where,  for  months,  the 

.thermometer  daily  marks  a  hundred,  and  may  reach  a  hundred  and 
forty,  "  iu  the  best  shade  that  could  be  procured,"  as  Colonel  McCall 
says;  and  they  are  equally  at  home  the  year  round  among  the  mount- 
ains, where  snow  lies  on  the  ground  in  winter. 

The  Quail's  food  is  made  up  of  various  substances.  Like  the  rest  of 
its  tribe,  it  is  chiefly  granivorous,  eating  seeds  of  every  description ; 
but  fruits  and  insects  form  a  large  portion  of  its  fare.  It  devours 
insects  of  such  sorts  as  it  can  capture,  and  particularly  those  kinds 

.that  infest  plants.  In  the  fail  it  gathers  cherries  and  grapes,  and  other 
"fruits''  properly  speaking,  as  well  as  the  various  berries  not  usually  so 
called.  It  visits  patches  of  prickly-pear  (Opuntia)  to  feed  upon  the  soft 
juicy  "tunas,"  that  are  eaten  by  everything  in  Arizona,  from  men  and 
bears,  to  beetles.  In  the  spring  it  shows  fondness  for  the  buds  of  differ- 
ent plants,  particularly  mezquite  and  willow ;  birds  shot  at  this  time 
are  irequently  found  with  sticky  bits  of  the  buds  about  their  bills.  But 
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though  they  thus  feed  so  extensively  upon  this  substance,  containing 
salicine,  I  never  noticed  that  the  liesh  acquired  a  bitter  taste.  There  is 
as  yet  little  cultivated  grain  in  Arizona;  but  doubtless  some  future 
historian  will  have  to  add  our  cereals  to  the  bird's  list,  and  speak  of 
GambeFs  Quail  as  frequenting  old  corn  and  wheat-fields,  and  the  neigh- 
borhood of  hay-ricks,  where  a  large  shai*e  of  its  food  is  to  be  gleaned. 
Like  other  GallincBj  it  swallows  quantities  of  sand  and  gravel  to 
facilitate,  it  is  supplosed,  the  trituration  in  the  gizzard  of  the  harder 
kinds  of  food. 

I  believe  that  the  Quail  moults  at  least  twice  a  year;  but  the  spring 
change  is  apparently  less  complete,  and  certainly  more  gradual  than 
that  of  the  1^11,  the  birds  seeming  rather  to  furbish  up  a  part  of  their 
plumage  than  to  furnish  themselves  with  entirely  new  attire.  By  the 
latter  part  of  summer*  the  plumage  is  faded  and  worn  with  incubation 
and  the  care  of  the  young,  and  the  renewal  begins  as  soon  as  the  latest 
brood  is  reared.  The  process  is  a  long  one,  and  birds  are  rarely  found 
at  any  season  in  such  poor  condition  as  to  be  unfit  for  preservation,  nor 
are  they  ever  deprived  of  flight.  No  crest  is  occasionally  found  for  a 
short  time  in  early  autumn ;  but  new  feathers  generally  sprout  before 
all  the  old  ones  are  dropped.  I  think  they  are  shed  from  behind  for- 
ward, so  that  the  front  ones  are  lost  the  last.  The  fully-developed  crest 
is  a  striking  and  beautiful  ornament,  hardly  to  be  surpassed  in  stylish- 
ness and  jaunty  eflect.  It  averages  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  and 
sometimes  reaches  two  inches  in  the  most  vigorous  males;  in  the 
females  it  is  rarely  over  an  inch.  The  male's  is  glossy  jet-black ;  the 
female's  has  a  brownish  cast.  The  number  of  feathers  composing  it  is 
variable;  five  or  six  is  usual,  but  there  may  be  ten.  They  all  spring 
from  a  single  point  on  the  top  of  the  head— just  behind  the  transverse 
white  line  that  crosses  the  crown  from  eye  to  eye.  The  leathers  are 
club-shaped,  enlarged  at  the  tip,  and  curling  over  forward,  together 
forming  a  helmet-shaped  bundle.  The  webs  are  loose;  they  bend  back- 
ward from  the  shaft,  so  that  this  forms  the  front  border  of  the  feather. 
Each  feather  is  thus  folded  or  imbricated  over  the  next  succeeding,  and 
the  whole  are  packed  into  a  single  fascicle  in  this  manner.  The  crest  is 
freely  movable,  and  its  motions  are  subject  to  voluntary  control.  It  is 
usually  carried  erect,  but  sometimes  drops  forward,  or  obliquely  over 
one  eye;  and  occasionally  is  allowed  to  hang  backward,  though  it  can- 
not be  made  to  lie  close  over  the  occiput.  The  crest  sprouts  when  the 
chicks  are  only  a  few  days  old,  about  the  time  that  the  first  true 
feathers  appear  upon  the  wings  and  tail.  It  then  consists  of  three  or 
four  feathers,  forming  a  short  tuft,  brown  instead  of  black,  not  club- 
shaped,  nor  recurved,  nor  imbricated.  Even  in  the  adult  female,  though 
the  crest  has  the  same  general  characters  as  that  of  the  male,  it  is  only 
slightly,  if  at  all,  recurved,  and  is  always  shorter,  as  we  have  seen. 

The  hen  may  easily  be  distinguished  from  the  cock  by  other  differ- 
ences ;  she  is  smaller,  averaging  an  inch  less  in  length ;  she  has  no  pure 
black,  white,  or  chestnut  about  the  head,  and  wants  the  great  black 
spot  upon  the  belly.  Similar  in  other  respects,  there  is  still  a  general 
dullness  and  want  of  tone  about  all  her  colors,  as  well  as  less  sharpness 
of  definition  of  the  several  differently  colored  areas.  The  sexual  char- 
acters are  evident  before  the  birds  are  half  grown.  The  chicks  in  the 
downy  state,  a  few  days  old,  do  not  in  the  least  resemble  either  parent. 
They  are  very  prettily  marked ;  in  fact  they  are  more  attractive  before 
they  have  any  feathers  than  afterward,  until  mature;  just  as  little 

*  I  speak  of  observations  as  made  at  Fort  Whipple,  unless  the  contrary  is  stated. 
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children  and  grown  folks  are  about  equally  agreeable,  while  balf-fledged 
people  are  apt  to  be  more  or  less  ofieusive.  The  bill  is  brigh^reddishf 
with  the  under  mandible  nearly  white  ^  the  feet  are  flesh-colored ;  the 
head  yellowish-white,  with  a  pure  brown  spot  on  the  nape,  and  a  few 
black  feathers  on  the  crown,  each  streaked  with  white;  the  upper  parts 
tawny  or  brownish-gray,  mottled  and  clouded  with  black,  and  conspic- 
uously streaked  with  long,  narrow,  sharply-penciled  whited-white  lines ; 
the  primaries  dusky,  marbled  with  lighter  and  darker  colors  on  the 
outer  webs;  throat  whitish;  all  other  under  parts  with  narrow,  blended^ 
transverse  bars  of  black  and  yellowish- white.  The  little  things,  in  this 
condition,  are  about  3^  inches  long,  and  may  be  found  up  to  tiie  last  of 
August,  though  by  this  time  most  of  the  summer's  brood  are  partly 
grown.  When  the  chicks  are  six  or  seven  inches  long  the  general  color 
is  dull,  leaden-gray,  becoming  ochraceous  on  the  scapulars  and  wing- 
coverts,  which  are  still  mottled,  as  just  described ;  the  chin  and  belly 
are  nearly  whitish ;  the  breast  still  has  a  few  longitudinal  white  lines, 
but  is  mostly  waved  across  with  dark  shades  oi  gray ;  the  flanks  become 
tinged  with  brown,  and  the  sides  with  fulvous,  though,  as  yet,  wiUioat 
distinct  whi|e  and  chestnut  stripes;  there  is  a  broad  white  superciliary 
line ;  the  crest  is  brown,  half  an  inch  long.  Progressing  from  this  stage 
to  one  nearly  complete,  birds  occur,  in  September,  October,  and  part  of 
November,  with  the  bill  black  and  feet  dark  colored;  the  crest  an  inch 
long,  and  beginning  to  recurve;  the  white  lines  about  the  head  of  the 
young  males  now  apparent ;  the  sides  rusty-brown,  with  traces  of  defi* 
nite  white  stripes;  black  becoming  evident  on  the  abdomen;  on  the 
breast,  clear  plumbeous  feathers,  mixed  with  light  gray  waved  ones: 
the  upper  parts  mostly  clear  plumbeous,  but  still  somewhat  waved  and 
marbled  with  pale  gray. 

All  Quail  are  FrcecoceSj  as  already  explained ;  and  the  chicks  of  this 
species  are  certainly  precocious  little  things,  if  we  may  judge  by  their 
actions  when  they  are  disturbed.  They  run  about  as  soon  as  they  are 
hatched,  though  probably  not  "with  half  shell  on  their  backs,"  as  some 
one  has  said.  In  a  few  days  they  become  very  nimble,  and  so  expert  in 
hiding  that  it  is  difficult  either  to  see  or  catch  them.  When  the  mother 
bird  is  surprised  with  her  young  brood,  she  gives  a  sharp  warning  cry, 
that  is  well  understood  to  mean  danger,  and  then  generally  flies  a  little 
distance  to  some  concealed  spot,  where  she  crouches,  imxiously  watchr 
ing.  The  fledglings,  by  an  instinct  that  seems  strange  when  we  con- 
sider how  short  a  time  they  have  had  any  ideas  at  all,  instantly  scatter 
in  all  directions,  and  squat  to  hide  as  soon  as  they  think  they  have 
found  a  safe  place,  remaining  motionless  until  the  reassuring  notes  of 
the  mother  call  them  together  again,  with  an  intimation  that  the  alarm 
is  over.  Then  they  huddle  close  around  her,  and  she  carefully  leads 
them  off  to  some  other  spot,  where  she  looks  for  greater,  security  in  the 
enjoyment  of  her  hopes  and  pleasing  cares.  As  long  as  they  require 
the  parent's  attention  they  keep  close  together,  and  are  averse  to  fly- 
ing. Even  after  becoming  able  to  use  their  wings  well,  they  prefer  to 
run  and  hide,  or  squat  where  they  may  be^  when  alarmed.  If  then 
Ibrced  up,  the  young  covey  flies  o£^  without  separating,  to  a  little  dis- 
tance, often  realighting  on  the  lower  limbs  of  trees  or  in  bushes,  rather 
than  on  the  ground.  As  they  grow  older  and  strong  of  wing,  they  fly 
further,  separate  more  readily,  and  more  rarely  take  to  trees;  and  some- 
times, before  they  are  fully  grown,  they  are  found  to  have  already  be- 
come wary  and  difficult  of  approach.  As  one  draws  near  where  a  covey 
is  feeding,  a  quick,  sharp  cry  from  the  bird  who  first  notices  the  approach 
alarms  the  whole,  and  is  quickly  repeated  by  the  rest,  as  they  start  to 
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pon,  betraying  their  course  by  the  rustling  of  dried  leaves.  Let  him 
step  nearer,  and  they  rise  with  a  whirr,  scattering  in  every  direction. 

Newly-hatched  birds  may  be  found  all  summer ;  and  incubation  goes 
on  from,  say,  early  in  May  until  the  middle  of  August.  Not  that  any 
single  pair  are  engaged  so  long,  but  that  different  broods  may  be  hatched 
during  all  this  time.  The  greater  number  of  old  birds  pair  in  April, 
and  hatch  their  first  brood  some  time  during  the  following  month. 
Most  of  them  doubtless  raise  another.  Others  appear  to  defer  incuba- 
tion for  a  month  or  two,  and  have  but  one  brood.  The  first  chicks  that 
I  saw  in  the  summer  of  1865  were  hatched  in  May ;  and  I  found  others, 
the  same  year,  only  a  few  days  old  in  August;  but  by  this  month  almost 
all  the  birds  of  the  year  were  well  gi'own,  and  by  September  were  in 
condition  to  afford  legitimate  sport.  In  October  a  few  are  found  not 
yet  ready  to  be  shot ;  but  the  great  majority  are  as  large  as  the  parents, 
and  nearly  as  strong  of  wing.  The  season  may,  therefore,  be  ^aid  to 
begin  in  October  and  continue  into  March,  but  birds  should  not  be  pur- 
sued later  than  the  middle  of  this  month.  For  although  few  birds,  it' 
any,  actually  mate  before  April,  it  is  cruel  as  well  as  injudicious  to  dis- 
turb them  while  they  are  preparing  to  do  so.  The  beginning  of  the 
pairing  season  may  be  known  to  be  at  hand  when  certain  peculiar  cries, 
different  from  any  usually  emitted  during  the  fall  and  winter,  are  heard. 

These  notes  are  a  sign  that  the  coveys  are  breaking  up  and  matiug 
about  to  commence.  They  are  analogous  to  the  "bob- white"  of  the 
Eastern  Quail  (Ortyx  virginianus),  and  are  uttered,  as  witii  that  species, 
more  particularly  in  the  breeding  season.  The  note  is  a  loud,  energetic, 
two-syllabled  whistle,  delivered  in  a  clear,  ringing  tone.  It  is  dithcuit  to 
write  down  intelligently,  but,  once  heard,  is  not  likely  to  be  afterward 
mistaken,  except  for  one  of  the  cries  of  the  Black-headed  Grosbeak.  It 
sounds,  to  my  ears,  something  like  the  forcible  pronunciation  of  the 
syllables  ^^killink^  Tcillinh^  indefinitely  repeated,  sometimes  with  a  rising, 
sometimes  a  falling,  intonation.  The  old  cocks,  if  they  can  be  seen  so 
engaged,  are  found  strutting  along  some  fallen  log,  or  gesticulating  from 
the  top  of  some  broad  rock,  or  stepping  with  dignified  air  along  a  path- 
way under  the  bushes  5  sometimes  even  i)erched  in  a  tree  or  bush,  with- 
out other  motion  than  the  heaving  of  the  chest.  But,  wherever  they 
may  be,  they  have  one  mind  in  common ;  their  only  thought,  to  secure 
the  admiration  and  then  the  favor  of  birds  more  modest  if  not  more  fair. 

A  beautiful  sight  it  is  to  see  the  enamored  birds  pressing  suit  with 
all  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  their  brilliant  courtships.  The  firm 
and  stately  tread,  with  body  erect  and  comely  shape  displayed  to  best 
advantage  5  the  quivering  wings ;  the  motion  of  the  plumes,  that  wave 
like  the  standard  of  knightSrcrrant ;  the  flashing  eyes — bespeak  prou<l 
consciousness  of  masculine  vigor.  The  beautiful  bird  glances  defiance 
and  challenges  loudly,  eager  for  a  rival ;  but  none  disputes,  and  he  may 
retire,  his  rights  proven.  Only  a  gentler  bird  is  near,  hidden  in  a  leaty 
bower,  whence  she  watches,  admiring  his  bearing,  fascinated  by  the 
courage  she  sees  displayed,  hoping  every  moment  that  the  next  will 
bring  him,  dreading  lest  it  may.  As  their  eyes  meet,  she  trembles  and 
would  turn  to  fly,  but  cannot;  his  glow  again,  but  with  a  different  light, 
even  more  intense  than  before.  With  an  exultant  cry,  he  flies  straight 
to  her,  and,  like  the  true  knight  he  is,  for  just  one  instant  bends  till  his 
breast  touches  the  ground,  and  is  then  erect  again.  He  leans  toward 
her,  half-spreads  his  wing  over  her,  and  pleads  in  under-tone.  She 
listens,  but  draws  away ;  she  listens,  but  only  stands  irresolute ;  she 
listens,  and,  listening,  yields. 
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Tbey  most  prepare  for  new  duties.  With  deep  sense  of  responsibility 
niHl  earnest  solicitude,  the  pair  now  cast  about  for  a  suitable  spot  for 
their  home.  They  search  through  the  tall,  rank  herbage  alongside  the 
stream,  through  the  willow-copses,  among  fallen  moss-covered  logs  that 
are  scattered  around  the  glen,  and  at  length  make  up  their  minds* 
Little  more  is  needed  than  to  fix  upon  the  spot,  for  the  nest  is  a  simple 
afi'air,  the  work  of  a  few  hours  perhaps,  scratching  a  suitable  d^ression 
and  lining  it  with  a  few  dried  grasses  pressed  together.  Day  by  day- 
eggs  are  laid,  till  a  dozen  or  more  fill  the  nest.  They  cannot  be  distin- 
guished irom  those  of  the  California  Quail.  They  measure  an  inch  and 
a  quarter  in  length  by  an  inch  in  breadth,  and  are  almost  pyramidal  id 
shape,  the  larger  end  flattish  and  very  broad,  the  other  narrow  and 
pointed.  The  color  is  a  buff  or  rich  creamy,  dotted  and  spotted  all  over 
with  bright  brown,  and  splashed  here  and  there  with  large  blotches  of 
the  same.  When  the  female  is  not  pressed  to  lay,  the  pair  ramble  about 
together,  in  close  company,  until  the  complement  is  finished.  Then  she 
gives  up  all  recreation,  grown  already  quite  sober  and  maternal,  and 
resolutely  sets  about  her  long  tour  of  duty.  But  she  is  not  forgotten 
because  she  can  no  longer  share  the  idle  pleasures  of  her  lord.  Mounted 
on  a  stump  or  bush  near  by,  he  stands  watch,  and  continually  solaces 
her  with  the  best  music  he  can  make.  It  is  not  very  harmonious,  to  be 
sure ;  in  fact  his  ditty  at  such  times  is  a  medley  of  odd  notes,  sounding 
rather  lugubrious  than  hilarious,  but  it  is  presumably  satisfactcMry  to 
the  one  most  concerned.  So  the  long  days  pass  for  two  weeks  or  more, 
till  feeble  cries  come  firom  the  nest ;  the  mother  dries  and  cuddles 
the  curious  little  things,  and  the  delighted  birds,  brimful  of  joy,  lead 
their  family  off  in  search  of  food. 

From  the  number  of  eggs  sometimes  found  in  a  nest,  it  becomes  a 
question  whether  birds,  hard  pressed,  may  not  occasionally  deposit  in 
nests  not  their  own.  We  have  no  positive  evidence  that  it  may 
occur,  but  observation  has  rendered  it  highly  probable  that  such  is  the 
case  with  some  other  birds,  as  the  Eails,  and,  I  think,  the  Virginia 
Quail.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  broods  of  young 
sometimes  coalesce,  at  a  varying  time  after  hatching.  I  do  not  remem- 
ber to  have  myself  seen  a  covey  of  more  than  twenty ;  but  it  is  cur- 
rently reported,  upon  good  authority,  that  troops  numbering  as  many 
as  fifty  partly-grown  birds,  and  including  several  old  ones,  may  be  met 
with.  This  raises,  of  course,  the  question  of  polygamy,  so  common  in 
birds  of  this  order ;  and  something  may  be  said  in  favor  of  the  view. 
The  same  surmise  has  been  made  in  the  case  of  L,  califomicus^  but  I 
believe  it  remains  to  be  proven.  I  am  bound  to  observe,  that  I  have 
never  witnessed  anything  supporting  this  view ;  had  1  done  so,  what 
has  just  gone  before  would  not  have  been  written. 

In  an  article  communicated  some  years  since  to  the  "Ibis,''  I  used  the 
following  language,  which  I  have  since  found  no  reason  to  modify : 

"  Compared  with  the  Eastern  Quail  (0.  virginianvs),  from  the  sports- 
man's stand-point,  Gambel's  Plumed  Quail  is  more  difficult  to  kill.  Not 
that  it  rises  with  more  startling  suddenness,  or  flies  faster,  for  I  noticed 
no  material  difference  in  these  respects.  But  when  a  bevy  is  flushed 
and  one,  or  at  most  two,  birds  secured,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult,  and 
usually  only  by  chance,  that  other  shots  are  obtained.  For,  except  under 
certain  circumstances,  they  lie  very  badly ;  and  when  they  drop,  after 
being  for  the  first  time  started,  it  is  usually  not  to  squat  and  remain  hid, 
but  to  run  as  fast  and  far  as  possible  j  so  that  if  found  at  all,  it  will  be 
dozens  of  yards  from  where  they  were  mai'ked  down.  This  propensity 
to  run,  which  is  also  a  great  obstacle  to  their  being  flushed  within  proper 
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distance,  is  exceedingly  troablesome  both  to  tbe  sportsman  and  bis  dog ; 
so  mucb  so,  tbat  tbe  best  trained  dogs  can  often  be  of  little  or  no  serv- 
ice. It  is  true  that  this  habit  of  running  affords  many  shots  on  the 
ground,  and  often  places  the  whole  bevy  directly  under  fire ;  but  no  true 
sportsman  would  thus  ingloriously  fill  his  bag  by  '  potting '  a  bevy  of 
such  noble  game  birds.  Like  all  their  tribe,  their  flight  is  exceedingly 
rapid  and  vigorous ;  but  it  is  always  even  and  direct,  so  that  it  only 
requires  a  very  quick  hand  and  eye,  and  the  usual  intuitive  calculation 
for  cross  shots,  to  kill  them  readily.  Notwithstanding  all  I  have  heard 
to  the  contrary,  I  consider  them  far  from  being  tough  birds,  and  No.  8 
shot  is  abundantly  large  enough  for  them.  The  fault  in  most  cases,  I 
presume,  is  with  the  shooter  rather  than  the  shot.  I  may  add,  that 
many  of  the  places  in  which  bevies  are  found  would  compare  unfavor- 
ably with  the  worst  Woodcock-brake  of  the  Eastern  States^  as  regards 
facilities  for  obtaining  a  fair  shot.  I  have  had  a  bevy  flushed  all  around 
me,  and  hardly  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  feather.  But  these  and  all  other 
difficulties  should  only  increase  one's  ardor,  and  confer  additional  value 
on  the  lovely  birds  when  obtained.'^ 

Man  is,  I  suppose,  the  QuaiPs  worst  enemy;  what  the  White  does  with 
dog  and  gun  the  Red  accomplishes  with  ingenious  snares.  The  Indians 
take  great  numbers  alive  in  this  way,  for  food  or  to  trade  with  the 
whites  along  the  Colorado  5  and  they  use  the  crests  for  a  variety  ot  pur- 
poses that  they  consider  ornamental.  I  saw  a  squaw  once  who  had  at 
least  a  hundred  of  them  strung  on  a  piece  of  rope-yam  for  a  necklace. 
But  the  birds  have  other  foes :  the  larger  Hawks  prey  upon  them,  so 
also  do  the  wolves,  as  1  had  good  evidence  upon  one  occasion,  when 
hunting  in  a  precipitous,  rocky  place  near  Fort  Whipple.  I  heard  a 
covey  whispering  about  me  as  they  started  to  run  off  in  the  weeds,  and 
followed  them  up  to  get  a  shot.  They  passed  around  a  huge  boulder 
that  projected  from  the  hill-side,  and  then,  to  my  surprise,  suddenly 
scattered  on  wing  in  every  direction,  some  flying  almost  in  my  face. 
At  the  same  instant  a  wolf  leaped  up  from  the  grass,  where  he  had  been 
hiding,  a  few  feet  off,  intending  to  waylay  the  covey,  and  looking  very 
much  disappointed,  not  to  say  digusted,  at  the  sudden  flight.  We  had 
marked  the  covey  together,  and  were  hunting  it  up  from  opposite  sides, 
and  neither  of  us  could  account  for  their  flushing  so  unexpectedly ;  then 
he  caught  sight  of  me,  and  it  was  a  question  which  of  us  was  most  sur- 
prised. However,  I  felt  that  I  owed  him  a  private  grudge  for  getting 
in  the  way  of  the  birds  and  spoiling  my  shot :  so  I  fired  both  barrels  in 
quick  succession.  With  nothing  but  mustara-seed  in  my  gun,  I  hardly 
expected  to  more  than  frighten  the  beast,  but  he  was  so  near  that  he 
rolled  over  quite  handsomely,  his  hind-quarters  paralyzed  with  a  charge 
that  took  efi'ect  in  the  small  of  the  back.  I  kept  his  skin  as  a  trophy, 
and  since  that  time  have  had  unlimited  confidence  in  small  shot! 

VALLEY  QUAIL  OF  CALIFOENIA.— Lophoetyx  oalifoenica,*  Bp. 

This  species  is  readily  distinguished  from  the  last.  In  place  of  the 
large  black  area  on  the  belly,  there  is  a  tract  of  rich  golden-brown  or 

•  Telrao  californious,  Shaw,  Nat.  Misc.  pi.  345. 

PmUx  oal\fbmicu8t  Lath.,  Ind.  Ora.  SuppL  1801,  p.  IxiL— AuD.,  Orn.  Biog.  v,  18.39,  15^ 

pi.  413.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828, 125  (eubg.  Oriyx).— Hutchin's  Cal.  Mag.  ii,  1857,  241. 
Ortyx  califomica,  Steph.,  Shaw's  Gen.  Zool.  xi,  1819,  384.— Jaiu).,  Nat.  Lib.  iv,  104,  pi. 

11.— Cuv.,  B.  A.  (illnst.  ed.)  Ois.  pi.  64,— Bennett,  Gard.  6c  Men.  Z.  S.  ii,  29, 

fig.  — .— AuD.,  «yn.  1839,  199;  B.  Am.  v,  1842,  67,  pi.  290. 
CaXlipej^la  califm'nica,  Gould,  Monog.  Odoni.  18,  pi.  16.— Reich.,  Syst.  Av.  1850,  pi.  27.— 

Newb.,  p.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi,  1857,  92.— Heehm.,  ihid,  x,  1859,  pt.  vi,  GO. 
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orange-chestnut,  where  the  feathers  are  sharply  edged  with  black.  The 
forehead  is  whitish,  with  black  lines,  instead  of  black  with  whitish 
lines;  the  occiput  is  smoky -brown,  instead  of  chestnut-brown ;  there  is 
a  small  white  loral  stripe  5  the  vent,  flanks  and  crissum  are  tawny,  with 
dark  stripes;  the  long  feathers  of  the  sides  are  like  the  back,  with 
sharp,  white  stripes.  In  the  hen  bird  the  belly  is  whitish,  or  tawny, 
with  black  semicircles,  as  in  the  cock ;  while  in  the  hen  of  gambeli  the 
same  parts  are  whitish,  with  lengthwise  dark  marks. 

This  species  replaces  the  last  in  the  Pacific  coast  region,  from  Wash- 
ington Territory  southward.  It  is  abundant  from  the  Columbia  River 
to  Gape  Saint  Lucas,  on  the  plains  and  in  the  valleys.  In  California 
they  are  mostly  restricted  to  the  regions  west  of  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
which,  with  the  Great  Colorado  Desert,  form  a  barrier  to  their  spread 
eastward.  But  they  do  reach  nearly  to  the  Colorado  River,  following 
along  the  course  of  the  Mojave  River  to  the  spot  where  it  sinks  in  the 
desert,  there  meeting  the  western  extension  of  the  range  of  L,  gambeli. 
Up  the  mountains  it  does  not  api>ear  to  reach  a  higher  altitude  than 
three  or  four  thousand  feet,  beyond  which  it  is  replaced  by  the  Oreortyj^ 
picttM.    In  its  general  habits  it  is  the  counterpart  of  Gambel's  Quail. 

MOUNTAIN  QUAIL  OF  CALIFORNIA.— Obeortyx  pictus,*  Bd. 

This  is  a  magnificent  species,  much  the  largest  and  handsomest  Quail 
of  this  country.  Its  distribution  is  limited  and  rather  peculiar,  as  it  in- 
habits almost  exclusively  the  mountain  ranges  of  Oregon  and  California. 
Having  never  yet  seen  the  bird  alive,  I  can  say  nothing  from  personal 
observation  of  its  habits.    Dr.  Cooper  furnishes  the  following  account: 

^'  This  bird,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  its  family,  is  common  in  the 
higher  ranges  of  California  and  Oregon,  and  I  think  a  few  are  found 
north  of  the  Columbia.  South  of  San  Francisco  they  are  unknown  near 
the  coast,  unless  some  birds  seen  by  members  of  the  Survey,  in  the 
Mount  Diablo  range,  at  an  elevation  of  over  3,000  feet,  were  of  this 
species.  In  the  Sierra  Nevada  they  have  been  obtained  at  Fort  Tejon, 
at  about  4,000  feet  elevation,  and  were  seen  at  Cajon  Pass,  in  winter, 
about  the  same  elevation,  and  in  latitude  34^.  They  probably  extend 
further  south  in  the  mountains.  At  latitude  39^  they  descend  in  winter 
to  about  3,000  feet,  and  are  found  lower  toward  the  north,  until,  in 
Oregon,  they  frequent  the  borders  of  the  Willamette  Valley,  but  little 
above  the  sea-level.  They  are  not  common  anywhere  within  the  range 
of  the  gunners  who  supply  the  San  Francisco  market;  all  those  I  have 
seen  there  having  been  brought  alive  from  the  Sierra  Nevada.  They 
abound  in  summer  up  to  7,000  feet  in  that  range,  where  I  found  them 
in  September,  the  young  not  quite  full  grown  and  the  old  birds  moul^ 
ing.    In  habits  and  flight  they  have  considerable  resemblance  to  our 

Lonlwrtyx  calif ormca,  Bp.,  List,  1838,  42.— Nott.,  Man.  i,  2d  ed.  1840,  789.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A. 
1858,  644.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860,  225.— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870, 
549.— C0UE8,  Key,  1872,  238.— B.  B.  <&  R.,  N.  A  B.  iii,  1874,  479,  pL  64,  figs.  1,2. 

•  (h'tyx  picia,  DouGL.,  Tr.  Linn.  Soc.  xvi,  1829, 143. 

Callipfpla  picta,  Gould,  Monog.  Odont  1850, 18,  pi.  xv.— Newb.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi,  93,— 

H£ERM.,  ibid.  X,  1859,  Williamson^B  Roote,  Birds,  61. 
Oreortyx  mctasy  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  642.— Coop.  &  Buck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860, 286,— 

Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  546.— CouES,  Key,  1872,  237.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii, 

1874,  475,  pi.  63,  fig.  5. 
Ortyx  plumifera,  Gould,  P.  Z.  S.  v,  1837,  42.— AuD.,  Syn.  1839,  200;  B.  Am.  t,  1842, 69, 

pi.  291.    (May  repieeent  a  slight  variety.) 
Perdix  pUmifera,  Aud.,  Om.  Biog.  v,  1839,  220,  pL  422. 
Jjophortyx  plumifera^  Nurr.,  Man.  i,  2d  ed,  1840, 791. 
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other  Qnail,  but  their  cries  are  quite  diflferent.  Their  note  of  alarm  is  a 
rather  faint  chirp,  scarcely  warning  the  sportsman  of  their  presence  be- 
fore they  fly.  They  scatter  in  all  directions  when  flushed,  and  then 
call  each  other  together  by  a  whistle,  very  much  like  that  of  a  man  call- 
ing his  dog.  According  to  Newberry  the  hen  has  a  cluck,  much  like 
that  of  the  common  hen,  when  calling  together  her  young  brood,  about 
the  first  of  August.  The  chickens  also  utter  a  piping  note,  scattering 
and  concealing  themselves  in  the  grass.  •  •  •  •  They  do  not  seem 
anywhere  to  associate  in  flocks  of  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty,  and  from 
the  rugged,  shrubby  character  of  the  country  they  inhabit,  they  are  not 
easily  shot,  except  in  the  early  morning,  when  they  come  out  into  the 
roads  and  openings  to  feed.  They  live  on  seeds,  berries,  and  insects, 
and  are  very  good  for  the  table.  As  with  the  other  species  {L.  ealifor- 
nietis)^  more  are  taken  in  traps  than  with  the  gun.  When  hunted  la 
thick  brush  they  generally  run  some  distance  before  flying,  and  then 
rise  singly,  scattering  so  that  only  one  can  usually  be  killed  at  a  shot. 
1  have  never  seen  them  perch  in  trees,  like  the  other  species.'' 

BLUE  QUAIL.— Callipbpla  squamata,*  (Vig.)  Gray. 

As  we  have  already  referred  the  three  Arizonian  Quails  to  as  many 
genera,  we  may  briefly  notice  some  of  the  points  of  their  structure. 
That  of  the  Blm  Quail  is  most  like  OambePs  in  bill,  wings,  tail,  and 
fee^  but  entirely  different  in  the  crest,  which,  instead  of  being  helmet- 
Uke,  of  club-shaped,  recurved  feathers,  is  short,  soft,  and  full,  aud^ 
though  capable  of  erection  in  a  conspicuous  manner,  can  be  laid  quite 
flat,  out  of  sight.  The  Blue  is  also  called  the  Scaled  Quail,  from  the 
peculiar  appearance  of  the  plumage  of  the  under  parts,  which  is  seem- 
ingly abnormal  in  texture  or  disposition ;  but  this  is  merely  an.  optical 
effect  of  the  singular  coloration  of  the  feathers,  simulating  imbricated 
scales  or  tiles.  A  corresponding  result  is  said  to  appear,  from  the  same 
cause,  in  the  plumage  of  the  under  parts  of  young  Gaunets.  The  Mits- 
sena  Quail  has  the  crest  in  general  similar  to  that  of  the  Blue,  but  differs 
from  this  species,  as  well  as  from  GambePs,  in  the  structure  of  the  wings 
and  tail.  These  are  both  short;  the  wing-coverts  and  tertials  are  re- 
markably enlarged,  hiding  the  primaries  when  the  wing  is  closed,  and 
the  tailcoverts  are  so  long  as  to  conceal  the  true  tail-feathers,  which  are 
soft  and  weak.  The  Massena  is  of  striking  and  elegant  colors,  having 
diarply  contrasted  round  spots  upon  a  rich  ground,  and  other  peculiari- 
ties ;  both  it  and  GarabePs  are  singularly,  almost  fantastically,  striped 
about  the  head ;  the  Blue  is  of  plainer,  though  scarcely  less-pleasing 
tints.  Thus  each  species  shows  some  marked  features  with  one  of  the 
other  two,  but  none  of  consequence  with  both ;  and  each  has  peculiari- 
ties of  its  own  not  shared  by  either  of  the  others. 

The  Blue  Quail  has  another  peculiarity,  of  a  different  sort  5  the  two 
sexes  differ  but  little  in  appearance.  As  a  general  rule  the  sexual  dif- 
ferences among  gallinaceous  birds  are  very  striking — more  so,  perhaps, 
than  in  any  other  group.  Contrary  to  the  rule  in  our  own  species,  the 
male  is  gaudily  attired,  while  the  female  is  of  plain  and  homely  appear- 

•  Ortyx  squamata,  Vig.,  Zool.  Jonrn.  1830,  275.--Abert,  Pr.  A.  N.  S.  iii,  1847,  221. 

CdUApema  squamaia,  Gray.  Gen.  of  B.  iii,  1846, 514.— Gould,  MoDog.  Odont.  1850,  pi.  19. — 
McCall,  Pr.  A.  N.  S.  v,  ia51,  222.— Cass.,  111.  i,  1854, 129,  pi.  19.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A. 
1858,  646.— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  556.— CouES,  Pr.  A.  N.  S.  1866,  95.— C0UK8, 
Key,  1872,  238.— B.  B.  &  B.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874,  487,  pi.  63,  fig,  6. 

CaUipepla  atrenuay  Waqu,  Isis,  xxv,  1832,  278. 

Telrao  cristatu,  Db  La  Llavb,  Eegietro  Trimeetre,  i,  1832, 144. 
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ance,  as  well  illastrated  by  the  domestic  Cock  and  Hen,  and  especially 
by  the  peafowls.  Among  Arizonian  OallincBy  tbe  Massena  differs  most 
in  sexual  distinctions  of  color,  for  the  female  is  quite  subdued  in  her 
dress,  while  the  male  is  showy  in  coloration.  The  Blue  presents  the 
other  extreme,  as  if,  with  tender  gallantry,  he  were  unwilling  to  outshine. 

This  species  is  a  bird  of  noticeably  terrestrial  habits,  rarely  taking  to 
trees  or  bushes  unless  hard  pressed  in  one  of  those  extremities  into 
which  some  people  are  fond  of  forcing  any  birds  large  enough  to  be 
worth  a  charge  of  shot,  and  wary  enough  to  make  it  exciting  sport  to 
penetrate  their  poor  bodies  with  it.  It  generally  trusts  to  its  legs  rather 
than  its  wings,  though  these  are  not  at  all  deficient  in  size  or  strength. 
On  level  ground  it  glides  along  with  marvellous  celerity,  and  makes 
good  progress  over  the  most  rocky  and  difficult  places.  As  a  conse- 
quence it  is  rather  difficult  to  shoot  fairly,  though  it  may  be  "  potted  " 
in  great  style  by  one  so  disposed ;  and  it  will  probably  require  several 
generations  in  training  before  it  can  be  taught  to  lie  well  to  a  dog.  I 
am  inclined  to  think,  indeed,  that  the  lying  of  Quail,  an  essential  feature 
for  the  chase  in  its  perfection,  is  almost  as  much  a  result  of  education 
as  the  '' pointing"  that  the  intelligent  brute  who  helps  us  kill  them  has 
learned.  In  a  primitive  and  strictly  natural  condition,  Quail,  as  a  gen- 
eral rule,  rather  use  their  legs  to  escape  pursuit  than  squat  and  attempt 
to  hide.  That  the  reverse  is  the  case  with  the  Virginia  Qoail  I  am  per- 
fectly aware,  but  this  proves  nothing  to  the  contrary,  and  I  am  incline 
to  think  its  crouching,  till  almost  trodden  upon,  to  be  an  acquired  trick. 
This  would  surely  be  a  poor  way  of  escape  from  any  of  its  nateral 
enemies — any  carnivorous  bird  or  mammal ;  yet  they  found  it  to  succeed 
so  well  against  their  chief  persecutor,  that  he  has  had  to  call  in  the 
aid  of  a  sharper-sighted,  sharper-nosed  brute  than  hiinself,  else  he  might 
stumble  over  stubble-fields  all  day  without  seeing  a  bird,  except  by  acci- 
dent. I  presume  that  Virginia  Quail,  in  the  days  of  Captain  Smith  and 
Pocahontas,  were  very  much  in  the  social  status  of  the  Arizonian  to-day; 
and  these  certainly  trust  to  their  legs  and  wings  rather  than  to  the 
artifice  of  thrusting  tJieir  heads  in  tussock  of  grass,  and  then  fancying 
they  are  safe. 

Like  our  other  southwestern  species,  the  Blue  Quail  has  a  rather  re- 
stricted range  in  the  United  States.  The  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande  at 
large  may  be  given  as  its  especial  habitat ;  it  is  said  to  be  more  abun- 
dant there  than  I  have  found  it  to  be  in  other  regions.  Colonel  McCall, 
with  that  accuracy  for  which  he  has  well-deserved  name,  states  that 
this  valley,  "though  comparatively  narrow,  contains  a  country  of  great 
extent  from  north  to  south,  and  embraces,  in  its  stretch  between  the 
Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  every  variety  of  climate, 
from  the  extreme  of  cold  to  that  of  tropical  heat.  This  entire  region,  not 
even  excepting  the  narrow  mountain  valleys,  covered  in  winter  with 
deep  snows,  is  inhabited  by  the  species  under  consideration.  I  have 
met  with  it  on  the  Rio  Grande  and  its  affluents  from  the  25th  to  the  38th 
degree  of  north  latitude — that  is  to  say,  from  below  Monterey,  in  Mexico, 
along  the  borders  of  the  San  Juan  River  to  its  junction  with  the  Rio 
Grande ;  and  at  different  points  on  the  latter  as  high  up  as  the  Taos 
and  other  northern  branches  which  gush  from  the  mountain  sides.  I 
have  also  found  it,  though  less  frequently,  near  the  head  of  the  Riado 
Creek,  which  likewise  rises  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  flows  eastward 
to  the  Canadian.''  I  did  not  me^t  with  the  bird  near  Taos,  and  we  have 
no  knowledge  of  its  occurrence  so  far  north,  except  that  afforded  by 
Colonel  McCalPs  observations ;  I  presume  this  must  be  the  extreme  limit 
of  its  range.    The  only  naturalist  of  the  Railroad  Surveys  who  appears 
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to  have  met  with  it  was  Dr.  Heermani),  who  foand  it  on  the  San  Pedro, 
a  branch  of  the  Gila,  east  of  Tucson,  and  thence  to  Limpia  Springs. 
Those  of  the  Mexican  Boundary  Survey,  however,  all  observed  it,  and 
Dr.  Keunerly  makes  the  summary  statement,  that  it  was  <^  found  every- 
where where  there  was  permanent  water,  from  Limpia  Greek,  Texas,  to 
San  Bernardino,  Sonora.''  Lieutenant  Couch  records  it  from  <' about 
sixty  leagues  west  of  Matamoras  5  not  until  free  from  prairie  and  bottom- 
land;" an  observation  confirmed  by  Mr.  Clarke,  who  states  that  it 
"does  not  occur  on  the  grassy  prairies  near  the  coast.''  I  was  rather 
surprised  to  find  no  Blue  Quail  about  Fort  Whipple,  -since  it  seemed 
that  that  locality  was  in  their  ordinary  range  5  and  probably  my  ob- 
servations, or  rather  want  of  observations  in  this  particular,  represent 
the  actual  truth,  as  I  was  repeatedly  assured  that  none  live  there.  In 
Arizona  they  appear  really  to  be  confined  to  what  is  called  the  "lower 
country,"  that  is,  to  the  valleys  of  the  Gila  and  Colorado,  in  a  restricted 
sense.  On  the  latter  river  it  must  ascend  at  least  as  high  as  Fort  Mo- 
jave ;  and  to  the  eastward,  to  the  country  about  the  Hassayampa. 

The  egg  of  the  Blue  Quail  differs  in  color  from  that  of  the  Califor- 
nian  or  GambePs,  though  of  the  same  size  and  shape.  A  specimen 
measures  1.20  by  1.00 ;  it  is  buffy- white,  or  with  the  faintest  possible 
brownish-yellow  tinge,  and  is  very  regularly  and  thickly  dotted  with 
minute  specks  of  light  brown.  The  usual  large  number  are  laid  for 
each  setting. 

MASSEFA  QUAIL.— Cybtonyx  massbna,*  {Less.)  Gould. 

I  found  no  Massena  Quail  about  Fort  Whipple  until  a  few  days  before 
my  final  departure.  A  pair  were  then  procured,  setting  at  rest  the 
doubts  I  had  all  along  entertained  regarding  the  veracity  of  reports  I 
had  often  received,  of  the  occurrence  there  of  Quail  different  from  Gam- 
bel's.  But  the  species  must  certainly  be  rare  in  that  region,  since  I 
could  not  otherwise  have  overlooked  it  for  so  long  a  time. 

This  remarkable  Quail  was  described  about  forty  years  ago  by  several 
writers,  nearly  simultaneously.  For  a  long  while  it  was  only  known  as 
a  Mexican  species.  It  remained  for  American  naturalists  and,  I  may 
add,  officers  of  the  Army  to  show  its  existence  in  our  country,  and  give 
us  something  definite  about  its  habits.  In  Colonel  McCalPs  observa- 
tions upon  Texan  and  New  Mexican  birds,  published  in  the  Philadelphia 
Academy's  proceedings  for  1851,  we  find  the  following  interesting 
account : 

"The  species  was  not  seen  before  crossing  the  San  Pedro,  but  it  was 
not  long  before  it  made  its  appearance  in  the  waste  and  rocky  region 
into  which  we  then  entered.  And  from  that  time  until  we  reached  the 
Eio  Pecos,  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  forty  miles  (westwardly  by 
the  route  we  traveled),  it  was  frequently  seen,  though  I  should  not  say 

•  Ortijx  maseena,  Less.,  Cent,  Zool.  1830,  189.— Finsch,  Abh.  Nat.  BremeD,  1870,  357 

(GaadaJaxara). 
Cyrtonyx  vuusena,  Gould,  Monog.  Odont  1850, 15,  pi.  7.— McCaix,  Pr.  A.  N.  S.  v,  1851, 

221.— Cass.,  111.  i,  1853, 21,  pi.  21.— Reich.,  Syst.  Av.  1850,  pi.  27.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A. 

1858,  047 ;  Mex.  B.  Surv.  ii,  1859,  Birds,  23.— Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  95.— 

Dress.,  Ibis,  1866,  29.— Gray,  Cat.  GallincB  Br.  Mus.  1867,  74.— Coop.,  B.  Cal. 

i,  1870,  558.— Coues,  Key,  1872,  239.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iU,  1874,  492,  pi. 

64,  f.  3,  6. 
Ortyx  mantesninKB,  ViG.,  Zool.  Journ.  v,  1830,  275.— Jard.  &  Sklby,  HI.  pi.  126. 
Odontophorus  meleagris^  Wagl.,  Isis,  xxv,  1832,  279. 
Teirao  guttata,  De  La  Llave,  Registro  Trimestre,  i,  1832, 145. 
"Ferdix  per»piciUataj  LiCHT." 
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it  was  very  common.  This  region  is  a  desert  of  great  length  from  north 
to  south,  our  trail  crossing  it  at  nearly  right  angles.  The  general  face 
of  the  country  is  level,  and  consists  of  either  a  crumbling  argillaceous 
limestone,  or  a  coarse,  gray  sand,  producing  nothing  but  a  sparse  growth 
of  sand  plants.  Water  is  found  only  at  long  intervals,  and,  except  at 
those  points,  there  is  little  cover  for  game,  and  apparently  less  food — 
the  principal  growth  being  CaoHj  of  which  the  most  common  is  Cactus 
arborescens  ;  yet  here,  among  projecting  rocks,  or  on  the  borders  of  dry 
gullies  or  in  loose  scrub,  I  found  the  Massena  Partridge  in  all  the  beauty 
of  his  rich  and  varied  plumage. 

"The  habits  of  this  species  are  different  from  those  of  any  other 
species  of  Partridge  that  I  have  met  with.  They  were  in  coveys  of 
from  eight  to  twelve  individuals,  and  appeared  to  be  extremely  simple 
and  affectionate  in  disposition.  In  feeding  they  separated  but  little, 
keeping  up  a  social  "  cluck'"  all  the  time.  They  were  so  gentle  as  to 
evince  little  or  no  alarm  on  the  appearance  of  man,  scarcely  moving  out 
of  his  way  as  he  passed,  and  only  running  off  or  flying  a  few  yards, 
when  perhaps  half  their  number  were  laid  k>w  by  a  shot.  This  inclined 
me  to  think  that  they  might  with  little  difficulty  be  domesticated, 
although  I  found  them  here  in  a  barren,  boundless  waste,  and  nowhere 
near  the  habitation  of  man.  This  trait  of  gentleness  is  the  very  oppo- 
site  of  those  manifested  by  the  Scaly  Partridge  (CalUpepla  squamata)^ 
which  I  always  observed  to  be,  though  found  perchance  in  grounds  as 
little  frequented  as  these,  remarkably  vigilant,  shy,  and  difficult  to  ap- 
proach. The  call  or  signal  note  of  this  species  is  peculiar.  I  never 
saw  it  after  crossing  the  Pecos." 

This  account  of  the  gentle  and  confiding  disposition  of  the  Massena 
Quail,  so  at  variance  with  the  character  of  nearly  all  the  other  species, 
agrees  entirely  with  the  representations  which  were  made  to  me  at  Fort 
Whipple  J  and  the  same  trait  has  also  been  noticed  by  other  writers. 
Don  Pablo  de  la  Llave  noticed  it  in  his  original  account  of  the  birds  in 
the  following  terms,  which  I  copy  from  Mr.  Cassin's  translation  of  his 

article:   " and  in  everything  it  shows  an  amiability,  and,  so  to 

speak,  a  kindness  of  character  (una  bondad  de  caracter)  which  is  not 
found  in  any  other  species  of  this  genus,  and  it  is  naturally  so  tame  and 
domestic  as  to  permit  itself  to  be  caught  with  the  hand."  So,  also.  Dr. 
Woodhouse,  in  the  following  paragraph  from  Sitgreave's  Eeport : 

"My  attention  was  first  called  to  this  beautiful  bird  a  few  miles  be- 
yond the  bead  of  the  Rio  San  Pedro,  where  we  staited  three  of  them, 
and  Major  Backus  succeeded  in  procuring  a  female  specimen,  which  is 
now  in  my  collection.  This  was  the  only  time  that  I  observed  this  bird. 
Captain  S.  O.  French,  Assistant-Quartermaster  United  States  Army,  in- 
forms me  that  in  the  year  1849,  when  he  first  passed  over  this  road,  he 
met  with  these  birds  in  a  number  of  localities — at  the  head  of  the  San 
Pedro,  Howai'd's  Springs,  and  also  at  the  Eagle  Springs — showing  evi- 
■dently  that  it  has  a  range  over  the  country  lying  between  the  Eio 
Grande  and  San  Pedro  Eivers.  He  also  stated  that  he  had  never  met 
with  it  near  the  settlements,  but  always  among  the  wild,  rocky,  and 
almost  barren  hills  of  this  country.  They  are  more  sociable  and  not  so 
shy  as  others  of  the  same  family.  Their  food  appears  to  be  princix)a]ly 
insects.'^ 

To  give,  as  nearly  as  possible,  a  complete  view  of  what  has  been  put 
on  record  concerning  the  habits  of  the  beautiful  Massena,  I  continue 
with  the  following  quotations  from  the  notes  made  by  the  naturalists  of 
the  Mexican  Boundary  Survey.  It  will  be  noticed  that  Mr.  Clark's 
account  is  considerably  at  variance  with  those  just  presented : 
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"Once,  on  flushing  a  covey  of  Ortyx  texana^  my  attention  was 
attracted  by  a  bird  which  remained  behind,  showing  no  inclination  to 
follow  the  rest.  It  attempted  to  hide  in  the  grass,  bat  not  to  fly,  and 
on  being  shot  proved  to  be  a  male  Massena*  It  occurs  in  pairs  or  flocks, 
and  when  flushed  it  flies  further  than  the  Virginia  Quail,  and  does  not 
lie  so  close.  They  may  be  approached  within  a  few  feet,  and  followed 
up,  particularly  wlien  in  pairs,  running  along  before  you  like  so  many 
domestic  fowls.  It  is  quiet  as  well  as  retired ;  a  subdued  though  sharp 
note  is  the  only  noise  I  ever  heard  it  make,  and  that  only  when  fright- 
ened. I  have  seen  it  pursued,  and  all  the  barrels  of  a  six-shooter  fired 
at  it  without  giving  it  alarm,  and  flusrily  forced  to  fly  only  by  an  attack 
of  stones  and  clubs.  It  was  first  met  in  the  neighborhood  of  San  An- 
tonio, and  thence  sparsely  distributed,  as  an  inhabitant  of  both  prairies 
and  mountains,  as  far  westward  as  Sonora.  It  is  a  much  wilder  bird 
than  the  squamata  ;  less  conspicuous,  as  also  less  noisy,  and  never  seen 
in  flocks,  living  about  old  camps,  as  is  often  the  case  with  the  latter. 
Its  haunts  are  far  removed  from  the  habitation  of  man,  and  the  indiffer- 
ence it.  sometimes  manifests  to  his  presence  is  due  to  its  ignorance  of 
his  power  and  attributes.  Though  distributed  over  the  same  country 
as  the  squamata,  it  is  not  found  in  such  barren  regions  as  the  latter  fre- 
quently is,  preferring  those  regions  most  luxuriantly  covered  with  vege- 
tation."—J.  JE[.  ClarJc. 

"First  seen  in  the  OaHon  Guapuco,  twelve  leagues  south  of  Monterey. 
Though  rather  shy,  it  seemed  quite  at  home  in  the  cultivated  fields  and 
stubbles  of  the  ranches." — 2>.  N.  Couch. 

"  This  bird  I  have  never  seen  further  south  in  Texas  than  Turkey 
Creek.  In  this  vicinity  it  was  very  common,  and  also  at  various  points 
thence  to  the  Rio  Grande.  In  the  valley  of  this  river  it  is  very  rarely 
seen,  giving  way  apparently  to  the  Scaly  and  Gambel's  Partridges. 
West  of  the  river  it  was  yery  common  as  far  as  we  traveled,  wherever 
there  was  fresh  and  permanent  water.  In  the  valley  of  the  Santa  Cruz 
Biver,  and  among  the  adjacent  hills,  it  was  extremely  abundant.  In 
the  months  of  June  and  July  it  was  observed  there,  always  in  pairs, 
while  in  Texas,  in  the  months  of  October  and  November,  it  was  found 
in  very  large  flocks,  sometimes  of  various  ages,  from  the  very  small 
and  partly  fledged  to  the  full-grown  bird.  Wlien  hunted  it  hides  itself 
very  closely  in  the  grass,  and  I  have  often  known  Mexican  soldiers  in 
Sonora  to  kill  them  with  their  lances,  by  striking  them  either  while  on 
the  ground  or  just  as  they  rise.  Some  of  these  men  are  very  expert  in 
this  business,  and  will  kill  many  in  the  course  of  a  day's  travel." — 0.  B. 
jB.  Kennerly, 

It  is  not  diflScult  to  gain  from  these  accounts  a  pretty  definite  idea  of 
the  range  of  the  species  in  the  United  States,  though  we  do  not  know 
how  far  south  it  penetrates  in  Mexico,  which  is  really  its  native  country. 
We  have  no  record  of  it  as  yet  as  a  bird  of  California.  To  the  indica- 
tions of  its  range  in  Texas  and  New  Mexico,  I  have  only  to  add,  as  just 
now  done,  its  occurrence  in  Arizona  at  Fort  Whipple,  a  locality  at  some 
distance  from  those  previously  recorded,  and  further  north,  as  well  a« 
west,  than  any  before  known.  There  it  is  rare,  as  stated,  nor  do  I  think 
that  the  species  can  be  very  abundant  even  in  the  southern  portions  of 
the  Territory,  unless  it  be  at  the  southeast  corner. 

We  see  that  none  of  the  fragmentary  published  accounts  are  more 
than  isolated  facts  of  an  im|)erfect  history ;  yet  they  do  good  service  as 
contributions  toward  a  biography.  The  bird  is  mentioned  as  an  in- 
habitant of  the  most  barren,  desolate,  and  unfrequented  regions,  as  well 
as  the  vicinity  of  cultivated  ranches  j  as  very  unusually  tame,  or  quite 
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m\d ;  as  occurring  in  pairs  or  in  flocks :  each  account  being  circumstan- 
tial and  limited.  But  this  very  diversity  of  statement  helps  to  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  bird ;  and  here,  as  elsewhere,  1  cannot  refrain  from  pressing 
the  importance  of  the  record  of  any  facts  whatever,  however  isolated, 
that  may  be  gleaned  by  personal  observation  upon  the  habits  and  man- 
ners of  birds,  no  matter  how  small  and  unpromising  the  field,  or  how 
often  it  has  been  gone  over  before.  Any  information,  so  be  it  that  it  is 
accurate,  is  better  than  none ;  though  still  it  should  be  remembered 
that  ex  parte  statements  are  liable  to  mislead,  particularly  when  used  in 
generalizations,  the  inductive  not  being  in  natural  history,  as  it  is  in 
the  more  exact  sciences,  always  a  safe  method  of  reasoning. 

There  are  two  points  in  the  history  of  this  species  to  which  attention 
may  profitably  be  directed.  One  is  the  bird's  remarkable  unsophistica- 
tion.  Living  in  what  we  should  consider  lonely  .desolation,  but  which 
is  to  it  a  happy  home,  the  bird  has  not  yet  learned  to  throw  aside  the 
gentle,  confiding  disposition  its  Maker  gave.  No  contact  with  the  lords 
of  the  universe,  guardians  of  civilization  and  progress,  jobbers  in  ethics 
and  aesthetics,  has  yet  begotten  in  its  ingenious  nature  the  wholesome 
change  that  the  requirements  of  self-preservation  will  some  day  demand, 
and  which  it  will  instinctively  adopt.  Birds  that  live  in  populous  dis- 
tricts have  had  a  lesson  to  learn  of  bitter  experience,  and  its  fruits  have 
been  instilled  through  generation  after  generation,  till  a  second  nature 
replaces  the  first,  and  a  shrewd  distrust  of  the  whole  human  race  is 
instilled.  It  is  a  nauseous  dose  that  these  Quail,  like  innocent  chil- 
dren, have  to  swallow;  but  the  medicine  acts  vigorously  and  bene- 
ficially, heart-longings  and  soul-breathings,  and  the  like,  giving  way  to 
something  more  substantial  and  sensible.  Some  day  a  tine  old  Cock 
Massena  shall  say  to  his  family,  "  timeo  Danaos  et  dona  ferentes  ;  ^  the 
newly-born  wisdom  shall  take  well,  and  become  gospel  to  succeeding 
generations,  to  outlive  in  the  code  of  Quail  ethics  the  memory  of  the 
^Bneid  in  the  minds  of  men. 

We  are  familiar  with  the  structural  peculiarities  of  the  Massena  Quail, 
and  it  is  not  likely  that  these  deviations  from  a  common  standard  are 
not  reflected  in  some  way  in  the  bird's  habits  and  manners  5  but  how, 
we  are  still  ignorant.  Nothing  accounting  for  these  peculiarities  has 
yet  been  learned;  and  yet  there  must  be  some  traits  that,  for  their 
proper  exhibition,  require  the  special  modification  that  we  find.  These 
individualizing  traits  offer  an  inviting  field  for  investigation.  Mr.  Cas- 
sin  has,  perhaps,  taken  the  initiative  toward  such  discovery,  in  an  ob- 
servation founded  upon  consideration  of  the  bird's  colors.  "  The  circu- 
lar spots,"  he  says,  "which  are  numerous  on  the  inferior  parts  of  the 
body  in  this  Partridge,  appear  to  indicate  as  a  character  an  analogy  to 
the  Guinea-fowls,  which  is  further  sustained  by  it*s  habit  of  uttering  its 
note  continually  when  in  company  with  its  fellows,  or  when  feeding." 

Adult  male :  Bill  convex,  very  stoat,  the  under  mandible  donbly  toothed ;  legs  larse 
and  stroDg,  toes  very  short,  claws  long,  strong,  much  curved ;  wings  moderate,  the 
tertials  aud  covert*  highly  developed ;  tail  very  short  and  soft,  not  reaching  beyond 
the  thick,  long  coverts;  a  short,  full  crest.  Under  parts  pure  velvety  black,  with  a 
broad  longitudinal  band  of  deep  chestnut,  the  black  parts  on  the  sides  beautifully 
marked  with  distinct,  rounded  wnite  spots,  several  on  each  feather ;  upper  parts  vary- 
ing shades  of  yellowish  or  tawny  white,  and  most  of  them  with  narrow  transverse 
bars  of  blackish,  changing  into  spots  on  the  wing-coverts ;  primaries  dusky,  barred 
with  reddish  or  yellowish-white ;  crown  variegated  with  black,  brownish,  and  yellow- 
ish; the  crest  yellowish,  nearly  white  behind;  other  parts  of  tho  head  white,  or  ashy, 
fantastically  edged  and  striped  with  black ;  chin  black,  separated  by  a  white  stripe 
from  a  maxillarv  black  line,  this  latter  bv  white  from  a  triangular  black  patch  below 
the  eye ;  a  black  stripe  from  the  nostrils  over  the  side  of  the  crown,  separated  by  a 
white  line  from  the  central  black  on  the  forehead.  Iris,  brown ;  bill,  deep  bluish  bom- 
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color;  legs,  pale  dall  blaish.  Length,  9i  inches;  extent,  18;  wing,  5;  tail,  2;  bill, 
0.70;  tarsus,  li. 

Adult  female:  Like  the  male  on  the  upper  parts,  bat  wanting  the  distinct  markiuffs 
on  the  head ;  colors  of  the  under  parts  entirely  different ;  the  crest  less  developed ; 
the  size  of  the  whole  bird  less ;  no  black  about  the  head ;  chin  yoUowish  or  tawny 
white;  whole  under  parts  plain,  pale  brownish-white,  inconspicuously  marked  with  a 
few  little  black  spots.  Bill,  light  horn-color ;  upper  mandible  with  a  tinge  of  reddish, 
lower  nearly  white;  iris,  brownish-olive;  legs  and  feet,  livid  bluish-white,  with  a 
yellowish  tinge  behind.    Length,  9  inches ;  Extent,  17 ;  wing,  4f ;  tail,  2 ;  tarsus,  1.20. 

Yaungf  scarcely  fledged:  Bill,  reddish-brown  above,  whitish  below ;  feet,  dull  brown- 
ish. General  plumage  of  the  upper  parts  light,  warhi  brown,  variegated  with  black, 
and  very  boldly  striped  with  white — each  feather  having  a  broad,  sharp,  white  shaft- 
line,  hammer- headed  or  transversely  enlarged  at  apex,  bordered  on  either  side  by  the 
areas  that  cause  the  variegation.  A  few  of  the  inner  wing-quills  like  the  back ;  the 
rest  dusky,  with  whitish  shafts,  and  interruptedly  barred,  chieily  on  the  outer  webs, 
with  light,  dull  buffy-brown,  or  whitish.  Feathers  of  under  parts  white,  with  a  slight 
buffy  suffusion,  boldly  marked  with  innumerable  spots  of  brownish-black,  paired  on 
each  feather,  quite  circular  and  sharp  on  the  breast,  further  back  widening  into  trans- 
verse bars.  The  head  of  the  specimen  is  still  in  the  down,  except  a  feather  or  two  just 
sprouted  on  the  vertex ;  these  feathers  are  like  the  back ;  there  is  a  triangular  chest- 
nut-brown area  on  the  crown ;  the  head  is  otherwise  light  grayish-brown,  fading  into 
white  on  the  chin  and  throat,  and  with  a  dusky  auricular  mark.  Length  of  the  speci- 
men about  3^  inches. 

For  opportunity  of  describing  this  early  stage,  hitherto  unpublished,  so  far  as  I  know, 
and  quite  new  to  me,  I  am  indebted  to  Lieutenant  G.  M.  Wheeler,  Corps  of  Engineers,  the 
accomplished  officer  in  charge  of  the  Explorations  and  Surveys  west  of  the  100th 
meridian,  which  are  doing  so  much  to  develop  the  resources  of  the  West.  I  was 
kindly  shown,  ^  Dr.  H.  C.  Yarrow,  the  well-known  naturalist  in  charge  of  the 
Natural  History  Department,  several  specimens  of  the  species  from  Arizona,  forming 

Eart  of  the  collection  made  during  the  season  of  1873  by  H.  W.  Henshaw— one  of  the 
irgest,  best  {)reparod,  and  most  valuable  suites  of  bird-skins  ever  brought  from  our 
Western  Territories. 

Note.— The  foregoing  account  of  QaUincB  includes  all  the  species  known  to  inhabit 
North  America,  north  of  Mexico. 
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ORDER  (jKALLAlOll-LiO  !   WADING  BIRDS. 

SUBORDER    LIMIOUL^I    SHORE  BIRDS. 

These  two  groops,  represented  by  a  great  variety  of  forms,  are  sufficiently  defined 
for  oar  present  pnrposes  in  the  Key,  p.  239.  The  lAmicolc^t  or  Shore  Birds  (as  distin- 
guished from  the  other  two  groups  of  the  order,  HerodioneSf  or  the  Herons  and  their 
ullies,  and  AlectorideSf  or  the  Cranes,  Rails,  and  their  allies),  comprehend  all  kinds  of 
Plover,  Snipe,  Woodcock,  and  birds  collectively  known  as  **  Bay  Snipe,'^  as  well  as 
Phalaropes,  Avocets,  Stilts,  Turnstones,  and  Oyster-catchers. 

Family  CHARADRlID^ :   Plover. 

Subfamily  Ohababbiin^  :   True  Plover. 

Besides  the  birds  properly  so  called,  several  others  are  loosely  designated  as  Plovers 
by  uubcientific  experts  in  ornithology.  The  principal  of  these  is  the  so-called  "Upland 
Plover,"  which  is  a  true  Tattler  of  the  family  SoolopaddcB^  its  proper  name  being  the 
Bartramian  Tattler  {Actiturus  bartramiua) — see  under  this  head.  Our  true  Plover  may  be 
recognized  by  the  shortness  and  stoutness  of  the  bill,  as  compared  with  this  member 
in  the  SooJopacidcBy  and  especially  by  having  only  three  toes.  The  onlv  American  escep- 
tions  to  tills  last  statement  are  the  Black-bellied  Plover,  or  Bull-head  (Squaiaroia 
helvelica)j  in  which  there  is  a  rudimentary  hind  toe,  and  the  curious  Surf  Bird  of  the 
Pacific  coast  (Jphriza  virgata)^  in  which  the  hind  toe  is  as  well  developed  as  is  usual  in 
the  ScolopenndcB  (where  perhaps  it  belongs).  The  only  three-toed  American  bird  of  the 
family  ^lopaddas  is  the  Stilt  {Himanif^uB  nigriooUU), 

SQUATAROLA  HELVETICA,  (Linn.)  Brehm. 
Blftek-bellied  Plorer. 

IHnga  helveticaf  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  250  (based  on  Vanellus  heheiicus  of  Briss.,  v, 
106,  pi.  10,  f.  1).— FORST.,  Phil.  Trans.  Ixii,  1772,  412 ;  PI.  Enlura.  853.  854,  923. 

Squatarola  helvetica,  Br^hm,  V.  D.  554.— Bp.,  Corap.  List,  ia38,  46 ;  K.  &  B.,  Wirb. 
Eur.  207.— -Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  iii,  543 ;  and  of  most  late  authors.— Ca88.,  Pr. 
Phila.  Acad.  1858,  195  (Japan) ;  ibid.  1860, 195  (Carthagena).— Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  iv, 
1856,  423  (Cuba).— Bry.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  vii,  1859  (Bahamas).- Reinu.,  Ibis,  iii, 
1861,  9  (Greenland).— Dress.,  Ibis,  1866,  34  (Texas).— S.\lv.,  Ibis,  1866,  196 
(Guatemala).— LiWR.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  ix,  210  (Yucatan).— Pi:iJ5.,  Om.  Braz. 
iii,  296  (Brazil).— Bd,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  697.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter. 
1860,  232.— Dall  &  Bann.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  290.— Corr.s,  Key,  1872,  243, 
fig.  154.— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  10,  No.  212  (Kansas).— Guay,  Hand-list,  fii, 
1871,  Nos.  9980,  9981.— Sh.  &  Dress.,  B.  E.  pt.  vi,  Aug.  1871. 

Vanellus  helveticuSy  Vieill.,  Ency.  Meth.  iii,  182:5,  1077. 

Charadrius  helveticus,  Licht.,  Verzeich.  1823,  No.  728.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  298,  No.  221.— 
NUTT.,  Man.  ii,  1834,  26.— Aud.,  Om.  Biog.  iv,  1838,  280,  pi.  334;  Syn.  1839, 
221 ;  B.  Am.  v,  1842,  199,  pi.  315.— Kj^kb.,  Nanm.  1850,  6. 

Charadrius  {Sqtiatarola)  helvetica,  Kidow.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  x.  1874,  383. 

Tringa  varia,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  252  (based  on  Vanellus  variusy  Briss.,  v,  103). 

Charadrius  varius,  Finsch  &  Hartl.,  Vog.  Ost.  Afr.  1871,  644. 

Plucialis  variusy  ScHL.,  Mus.  P.-B.,  Curscres,  18G5,  53.— Deal.  &  Gerbe,  O.  E.  1867, 127. 

Tringa  squatarolay  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  252  (based  on  Pluvialis  cinerea  of  various 
authors,  and  Vanellus  grieeu/of  Briss.,  v,  100,  pi.  9,  f.  1). 

Pluvialis  squatarolay  Macgil.,  Man.  N.  H.  Orn.  ii,  4'?;  Hist.  Br.  B.  iv,  1852,  86. 

Charadrius  squatarola,  Naum.,  Vog.  Deutschl.  vii,  1834,  265,  pi.  178. 

Vanellus  squatarola.  Schl.,  Rev.  Crit.  1864,  84. 

Squatarola  cinereOy  Fleming,  Br.  Anim.,  1828,  111.— Eyt.,  Cat.  Br.  B.  34. 

Charadrius  hypomtlanuSy  Pall.,  Reise,  iii,  1773,  699;  Zoog.  R.-A.  ii,  1811, 138,  pi.  59. 

Cliaradrius  pardela.  Pall.,  Zoog.  R.-A.  ii,  1811,  142. 

Squatarola  grisea.  Leach,  Cat.  B.  Br.  Mus.  1816, 29.— Stepu.,  Shaw's  Gen.  ZooL  xi,  p.  505. 

Vanellus  gtiseuSy  Jenyns,  Man.  Br.  Vert.  181. 
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Vanellua  melanogaster,  Beghstein,  Natarg.  Dent.  1809,  356.— Temm.,  Man.  1815,  345 ;  ii, 
547.— Sab.,  App.  Frank.  Journ.  &4.— Rich.,  App.  Parry's  2d  Voy.  352.— Sw.  & 
Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  370. 
Squatarola  melanogast&r,  Malh.,  Fn.  Orn.  Sicil.  1840, 166. 
Cnaradrivs  apricariuSj  Wils.,  Am.  Oro.  vii,  1813,  41,  pi.  57,  f.  4. 
Squatarola  wilsoni,  Licht.,  Nomencl.  Av.  1854,  95. 
Charadrius  longirostriSy  Brehm,  J.  f.  O.  1854,  79. 
Squatarola  auatraliSj  Bonaparte. 
Squatarola  rhynchomegay  Bp.,  Compt.  Rend.  1856^  417. 
Squatarola  megarhynchusj  Brehm,  Vollst.  Vogelf.  1855,  284. 
Figured.— 8w.,  Cat.  of  B.  fig.  321 ;  Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  iii,  542,  pi.  145,  f.  9.— Reich.,  Syst. 

Av.  pi.  18— Gould,  B.  E.  pi.  290;  B.  Au8t.  vi,  pi.  12.— Naum.,  Voc.  pi.  178. 
Black-helliedy  Gray  and  Swiss  Plover.    Beetle-head,  Bull-head  Plover.    Oxeye,  and  a 
variety  of  other  names.       ^ 

Hob. — ^BTearly  cosmopolitan. 

With -a  close  general  resemblance  to  the  Golden  Plover,  especially 
when  in  fall  plumage,  this  species  will  be  immediately  recognized  by 
the  presence  of  a  small  hind  toe,  no  trace  of  which  occurs  in  any  of  our 
other  Plovers.    There  are  also  additional  characters. 

In  the  United  States — in  fact  in  most  parts  of  North  America — the 
Black -bellied  Plover  is  less  abundant  than  the  Golden  Plover,  and  such 
is  particularly  the  case  in  the  Missouri  region,  where  I  never  observed 
it,  and  where,  so  far  as  I  have  determined,  it  is  recorded  only  by  one 
writer.  Although  stated  by  Audubon  and  others  to  breed  from  Virginia 
and  the  Middle  States  northward,  no  such  instances  have  come  to  my 
knowledge ;  and  in  the  United  States  the  species  is  only  known  with 
certainty  to  occur  now  during  the  migrations.  In  the  extensive  journeys 
it  performs  it  gives  evident  preference  for  coast-lines  of  travel,  being 
decidedly  more  numerous  along  either  of  our  coasts  than  in  the  interior. 
Nevertheless  Dr.  Suckley  states  that  he  found  it "  moderately  abundant^ 
in  Minnesota  f where  it  was  not  observed  by  Mr.  Trippe  or  myself).  Dr. 
Cooper  remarks  that  it, seems  to  be  a  resident  bird  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Columbia,  as  he  there  shot  young  birds  in  Julyj  this,  however,  is 
not  proof  that  they  were  actually  bred  in  the  vicinity. 

Eggs  of  this  species  in  the  Smithsonian  cabinet,  collected  by  B. 
MacFarlane,  esq.,  on  the  Arctic  coast,  e^t  of  Anderson  River,  July  4, 
1864,  aftbrd  the  following  description :  Size,  2.10  by  1.40,  to  1.90  by 
1.40,  in  a  set  of  four.  Color,  brownish-drab,  or  rather  dark  brownish- 
clay  color,  very  thickly  marked  at  and  around  the  larger  end,  for  nearly 
half  the  length  of  the  egg,  with  irregularly  sized  and  shaped  spots  and 
blotches  of  brownish-black,  and  over  the  rest  of  the  surface  thinly 
spotted  with  smaller  marks  of  the  same  color.  The  larger  markings 
around  the  butt  are  to  a  great  extent  confluent,  producing  an  imperfect 
wreath.  A  very  few  paler  shell  markings  are  noted  on  close  scrutiny. 
The  nest  was  a  depression  of  the  ground  on  the  side  of  a  slight 
eminence,  lined  with  a  few  dried  grasses.  Another  set  of  four  from  the 
same  source  average  more  elongated,  the  most  pointed  one  being  2.30 
long  by  1.45  broad ;  the  markings  are  much  more  evenly  distributed 
over  the  whole  egg,  are  smaller,  and  tending  to  a  confused,  scratchy 
pattern,  as  well  as  rather  lighter  in  tone.  A  third  set  of  four,  collected 
by  Mr.  MacFarlane,  at  Franklin  Bay,  are  intermediate  between  the 
other  two  in  these  respects,  though  most  like  the  first  described. 

CHARADRIUS  FULVUS  var.  VIRGINICUS,  (Bork.)  Coues. 

American  Golden  Plover. 

a.  fulvus. 

Charadriusfulvus,  Gm..  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  687 :  and  of  authors. 
Plumalisfulvusy  Bp.,  C.  R.  1856,  417.— Schl.,  M.  P.-B.  1864, 50. 

29 
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Charadriua  pluvialisj  Horsf.,  Linn.  Tr.  xiii,  1822, 187.— Peale,  U.  S.  Expl.  Ex.  1848, 239. 

Charadriua  xanthocheilua,  Wagl.,  S.  A.  1827.— Gould,  B.  A.  vi,  pL  13.— Cass.,  Expl.  Ex.  325. 

Plumalis  xanthocheilus,  Bp.,  C.  R.  1856,  417. 

Charadrius  taitenmsy  Less.,  Man.  ii,  1828,  321. 

Pluvialis  iaiiensis,  Bp.,  C.  R.  1856,  417. 

Charadrim  virginianuSj  Jajrd.  &  Selb.,  111.  ii,  pi.  85.— Hartl.,  Wieg.  Arch.  1862, 134. 

Ckaradriu8  glaucopus,  Foest.,  Descr.  An.  ed.  Licht.  1844, 176. 

Charadrius  virginicus^  Blyth,  Cat.  B.  Mas.  As.  Soc.  1849,  262. 

Charadrius  longipesy  "  Temm.,  Mus.  Lugdun." 

Pluvialis  longipes,  Bp.,  C.  R.  1856,  417. 

Charadrius  auratus  orientalis,  Temm.  &  Schl.,  Fn.  Japon.  pi.  62. 

Charadrius  auratus^  Schkenck,  Reise  Amur,  1860,  410. 

b.  virginici^, 

Charadrius  dominicus,  MtJLLEB,  Syst.  Nat.  1776, 116.— Cass.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1864,  241. 
Charadrius  pluvialis  fWiLa.y  Am.  Oni.  vii,  1813,  71,  pi  59,  f.  5.— Sab.,  Suppl.  Parry's  Ist 

Voy.  p.  cxcix ;  Frank.  Jonm.  683.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  No.  220.— Sw.  &  Rich.,  F. 

B.  A.  ii,  1831,  369.— NUTT.,  Man.  ii,  1834, 16.— AUD.,  Orn.  Biog.  iii,  1835,  023; 

not  of  LintKBuSf  nor  of  European  writers. 
Charadrius  pluvialis  var.  virginicus,  Rjj>gw.,  Ann.  Lye.  x,  1874,  383. 
Charadrius  virginicus^  "Bork.,  Mus.  Berol."— Light.,  Verzeichniss,  1823.  No.  729.— 

Meyen,  Nova  Actii  K.  C.  L.  Acad,  xvi,  Suppl.  1834, 106,  pi.  18.— Newb.,  P.  R. 

R.  Rep.  vi,  1857,  97.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  690.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash. 

Ter.  1860,  229.— Hayd.,  Rep.  1862, 173.— Dress.,  Ibis,  1866,  33  (Texas).— Dall 

&  Bann.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1669,  289.— Reinh.,  B.  of  Greenland,  9,  No.  40  (of. 

Comptes  Rendus,  xliii,  p.  1019).— Stev.,  Rep.  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1870,  465, 

No.  96.— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  9,  No.  207.— Trippe,  Pr.  Best.  Soc.  xv,  1872, 

240 ;  and  of  nearly  all  the  late  local  lists.— (See  Hart.,  P.  Z.  S.  1871, 116 ;  critical.) 
Pluvialis  virginicuSy  Bp.,  C.  R.  1856,  417. 
Charadrius  marmoratuSj  Wagl.,  Syr«t.  Av.  1827,  No.  42.— AuD.,  Om.  Biog.  v,  1839,  .575, 

pi.  300 ;  Syn.  1839,  222 ;  B.  Am.  v,  1842,  203,  pi,  316.— Putn.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  i, 

ia56, 216. 
(t)  Charadrius  pectoraUSy  Vieill.,  Nouv.  Diet.  d*Hist.  Nat.  xxvii,  1819, 145. 
Pluvialis  fulvus  americanusy  Schl.,  M.  P.-B.  1865,  Cursores,  53. 
Charadrius  fulvus  var.  virginicuSy  CouES,  Key,  1872,  243,  tig.  155. 

Extralimital  quotatiotts.—CjLB.y  J.  f.  O.  iv,  1856,  432  (Cnha).— Newt.,  Ibis,  i,  ia59, 
255  (Santa  Cruz).— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1864,  99  (Sombrero).— Sund.,  Ofv.  Vet. 
Ak.  1809,  .588  (St.  Bartholomew).— Finsch,  P.  Z.  S.  1870,  587  (Trinidad).- ScL.,  Ibis, 
1859,  227  (Guatemala).- BURM.,  Reise,  501  (La  Plata).— Darw.,  Voy.  Beagle,  126.— 
Sci-  &  Salv.,  P.  Z.  S.  1866,  567  (Ucayali) ;  1867,  331  (Chili) ;  1869,  .596  (Peru).— Lawr., 
Ann.  Lye.  ix,  1868,  141  (Costa  Rica).— PniLiPPi,  Cat.  69  (Chili).— Pelz.,  Orn.  Bras.  297 
(Brazil).— Reinh.,  Vid.  Med.  Nat.  For.  1870,  34  (BrazU). 

Hah. — Var.  fulvus^  Asia  and  Pacific  regions  generally.  Prybilov  Islands  (Elliot), 
Var.  virginicm,  all  of  North  America.  Greenland.  Accidental  in  Europe.  (Heligoland, 
Mus.  GiBtkGy  fide  BlasiuSy  List  B.  Eur.  1862,  17.) 

Lieuieiiant  WarreiCs  Expedition.— 4!^l,  5425,  at  and  near  Saint  Pierre ;  5426,  Fort 
Berthold;  5427,  "  Nebraska." 

Later  Expeditions, — 61100-2,  Camp  Dawes,  on  Rock  Creek,  Wyoming. 

Not  obtained  by  Captain  Raynolds'  Expedition. 

Presenting  the  extensive  and  somewhat  intricate  synonymy  of  the 
typical /wit?««,*  I  also  give  the  principal  relerences  to  the  North  Ameri- 
can variety.  Our  Golden  Plover  is  distinct  from  that  of  Europe-,  C 
apricarivs  or  pluvialis  of  authors,  to  both  of  which  it  has  been  referred ; 
for,  although  very  similar,  it  may  always  be  distinguished  by  the  color 

*  I  have  at  length  the  pleasure  of  announcing  the  true  Ch.  fulvus  as  an  inhabitant 
of  North  America,  a  specimen  having  been  lately  transmitted  to  the  Smithsonian  from 
the  Prybilov  Islands,  collected  May  2, 1873,  on  Saint  Paul  Island,  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Elliot, 
who  has  so  ably  elucidated  the  birds  of  that 'group  of  the  Aleutians.  Examining  this 
specimen,  I  was  at  once  struck  with  a  peculiarity  of  its  general  appearance,  and  on 
comparing  it  with  Chinese,  Japanese,  Fiji  Island,  and  other  specimens  in  the  National 
Museum,  I  found  it  to  be  identical.  It  is  smaller  than  var.  virginicus — length,  aboat 
9.50;  wing,  6.40;  tail,  2.60;  tarsus,  1.60;  middle  toe  and  claw,  1.10;  cnlmen,  0.95. 
There  is  a  yellowish  suffusion  about  the  head,  and  especially  along  the  snpraciliary 
stripe,  hardly  to  be  noticed  in  the  ordinary  North  American  bird  in  corresponding 
plumage.    (Cf.  Coues,  Elliot's  Prybilov  Islands,  App.  1873,  p.  — .) 
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of  the  liDiDg  of  the  wings,  which  is  pure  white  in  the  European,  and 
ashy-gray  in  the  American  species.  It  cannot,  however,  be  specifically 
separated  from  the  0.  fulvus  of  Asia,  the  0.  xanthocheilusy  longipes^  or 
taitensis  of  various  Pacific  regions — being  only  varietally  distinguishable 
by  its  somewhat  superior  size  and  usually  a  slight  disproportion  in  the 
lengths  of  the  tarsi  and  toes.  My  view  of  the  relationships  of  these 
several  forms  is  at  present  substantially  the  same  as  that  of  Prof. 
Schlegel. 

The  Golden  Plover  migrates  through  Dakota  in  large  numbers. 
While  traveling  over  the  prairie  between  Fort  Randall  and  Yankton, 
early  in  May,  I  was  delighted  to  meet  with  flock  after  flock  of  the  birds, 
in  more  nearly  perfect  nuptial  attire  than  I  had  before  seen  them  any- 
where in  the  United  States,  the  under  parts  appearing,  at  a  little  dis- 
tance, perfectly  black.  I  noticed  them  particularly  in  the  early  morn- 
ing, feeding  at  their  leisure  in  scattered  parties  over  the  prairie,  in  com- 
pany with  Bartramian  Tattlers  and  Esquimaux  Curlew.  They  were 
not  at  all  shy,  and  numbers  might  have  been  procured  had  I  been  so 
disposed.  They  ran  rapidly  and  lightly  in  search  of  food,  flew  with  a 
mellow,  whistling  note,  and  settled  again  with  a  momentary  graceful 
poise  of  the  upturned  wings.  Their  stay  at  this  season  is  brief  com- 
pared with  their  loitering  in  the  fall,  when  I  again  saw  them  at  various 
points  along  the  Mouse  River  and  the  Missouri,  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort 
Stevenson,  where  they  reappeared  late  in-  September.  At  this  season 
they  coursed  over  the  prairie,  often  in  extensive  flocks,  feeding  on  grass- 
hoppers, and  often  frequented  the  pools,  forming  part  of  the  varied 
company  of  waders  that  flocked  to  the  same  resorts.  Their  favorite 
associates  were  the  Red-breasted  Snipe,  with  which  they  mingled  on 
the  most  intimate  terms.  Both  of  these  birds,  when  not  too  much 
molested,  are  gentle  and  unsuspicious — excellent  company  for  each 
other,  and  equally  attractive  to  the  sportsman.  The  earlier  arrivals 
were  not  in  particularly  good  condition,  after  the  journey  from  their 
distant  breeding  places,  but  food  was  abundant  and  easily  procured,  so 
that  in  a  short  time  the  birds  became  exceedingly  fat — some  of  them 
weighing  five  or  six  ounces.  Being  in  such  excellent  order  and  so  easily 
procurable,  the  savory  morsels  often  varied  our  hard  fare. 

The  Golden  Plover  breeds  only  far  northward,  and  is  not  ordinarily 
seen  in  the  United  States  in  the  advanced  breeding  plumage  above 
noted.  It  appears  to  have  no  special  lines  of  migration,  but  passes  over 
the  country  at  large,  sometimes  in  v^st  flocks,  its  autumnal  progress 
being  more  leisurely  than  its  advance  in  the  spring.  It  reaches  its 
breeding  grounds  late  in  May — the  Barren  Grounds  of  British  America, 
and  the  coasts  and  islands  of  the  Arctic  Ocean.  It  is  found  throughout 
Alaska,  according  to  Mr.  Dall,  and  is  common  all  along  the  Yukon. 
The  same  writer  states  that  the  nests  are  made  in  a  hillock  of  grass,  of 
the  same  material,  and  frequently  a  few  feathers,  the  eggs  being  gener- 
ally only  two  in  number ;  this,  however,  is  not  the  rule,  the  eggs  being, 
as  usual  in  this  family,  oftenest  four  in  number.  They  are  of  the  ordi- 
nary pyriform  shape,  pointed  at  one  end  and  very  obtuse  at  the  other. 
The  following  measurements  may  indicate  extremes  of  variation  in 
shape— 2.00  by  1.35 ;  1.80  by  1.40.  They  are  distinguished  from  those 
of  S.  helvetica  by  their  decided  average  smaller  size ;  and  though  the 
general  pattern  of  coloration  is  similar,  the  shade  is  not  quite  the  same. 
The  ground-color  is  rather  a  pale,  brownish-clay  color,  than  a  drab,  in 
most  specimens,  although  some  shade  quite  closely  into  the  drab  of 
helvetica.  A  few  specimens  in  the  large  series  before  me  have  the 
ground-color  extremely  pale  grayish-white,  nearly  dead  white.    On  all 
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the  eggs  the  caarkings  are  exceedingly  bold,  dark  and  nnmerons;  it  is 
impossible  to  describe  adequately  the  endless  variations  in  precise  pat- 
tern. The  average  egg  is  heavily  marked  about  the  butt  with  black- 
ish-brown, in  large  irregular  spots  and  blotches)  while  similar  smaller 
spots  are  sparsely  distributed  over  the  rest  of  the  surface.  Sometimes 
the  markings  are  much  lighter  brown,  a  rich,  dark  sienna,  and  they  are 
sometimes  distributed  over  the  whole  surface  with  approximate  uniform- 
ity, but  the  decided  tendency  is  to  aggregate  around  the  butt  in  semi- 
confluent  masses,  or  a  wreath.  Various  labels  of  the  collection  before 
me  state  that  the  nest  is  a  mere  depression  in  the  ground,  lined  with  a 
few  dried  grasses  or  leaves. 

Some  of  the  birds  begin  to  work  southward  almost  as  soon  as  they 
are  full  grown,  though  others  linger  till  driven  away  by  the  cold. 

iEGIALITIS  VOCIFERA,  (Linn.)  Bp. 
KiUdeer  Plorer. 

Charadrius  voc^erm^  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766, 253  (based  on  Fluvidlis  vodferm,  Gates., 
Car.  i,  71,  pi.  71 ;  P.  virginiana  tcrquata,  Briss.,  Om.  v,  68).— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i, 
1788,  p.  685.— Lath.,  Ind  Orn.  ii,  1790,  742.— WiLS.,  Am.  Oro.  vii,  1813, 73,  pL 
59,  f.  6.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  No.  219.— ViG.,  Zool.  Journ.  xii,  448.— Sw.  &  Rich.,  F. 
B.  A.  ii,  1831,  368.— NUTT.,  Man.  ii,  1834,  22.— AuD.,  Ora.  Biog.  iii,  1835, 191  j 
V,  1839,  .577,  pi.  225 ;  Syn.  1839,  222 ;  B.  Am.  v,  1842,  207,  pi.  317.— Schl.,  Mus. 
Pays-Bas,  1865,  CumweSy  23.— Woodh.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853,  96.— Newb.,  P.  R.  R- 
Rep.  vi,  1857,  97.— Putn.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  i,  1856,  216.— Trippe,  ibid,  vi,  1871, 
119 ;  and  of  earlier  aothors  generally. 

^gialiiis  voc^eruSy  Bp.,  Comp.  Last,  1838,  45.— Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  iv,  1856,  424  (Cuba).— 
Bd.,  B.  N.  a.  1858,  692.— Sol.,  P.  Z.  S.  1859,  393  (Oaxaca).— Scl.,  Ibis,  i,  1859, 
227_(GDatemala).— Bry.,  Pt.  Bost.  Soc.  vii,  1859  (Bahamas).— Coop.  «&  Suck., 
N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860,  230.— Taylor,  Ibis,  1860,  313  (Tigre  Island).— Dress., 
Ibis,  1866, 33  (Texas).— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  ix,  1868, 209  (Yucatan).— Hayd.,  Rep. 
1862,  173.— Scl.,  P.  Z.  S.  1864,  178  (Mexico) ;  1868,  176  (May).— Salv.,  %M. 
1870,  219  (Veragua).— Allen,  Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  1868,  501 ;  BuU.  M.  C.  Z.  iii, 
1872, 181.— HOLD.-AiKEN,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xv,  1872,  209.— Trippe,  ibid,  xv,  1872,^ 
240.— Stev.,  U.  8.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1870,  466.— Merr.,  iUd,  1872,  699.— Coues, 
Key,  1872,  244,  fig.  156  ;  and  of  most  late  wiiteis. 

Oxyechvs  vociferu8j  Reioh.,  Syst.  Av.  1853,  p.  — . 

Charadrim  torquatuSf  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  255  (based  on  PUmalis  dotninioengis  i&r- 
guato,  Briss.,  v,  70,  pi.  6,  f.  2). 

Charadriu8jamaicensi8y  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  685  (based  on  Sloan,  318,  pi.  265,  £  3). 

JETod.— All  of  temperate  North  America.  West  Indies.  Central  and  South  America 
in  winter.   Accidental  in  Europe.   (See  Sci-.,  Ibis,  1862, 275 ;  Hart.,  Br.  Birds,  1872, 134.) 

Lieutenant  Warrer^e  -Expedition.- 4646,  White  River;  5428,  Yellowstone ;  6591,  Cedar 
Creek. 

Latir  EJiyediWotw.— 60377-81,  Camp  Carling,  Wyoming;  60789,  Fort  Bridger ;  61645, 
Salt  Lake.  Utah ;  62362^  Lower  Geyser  Basin,  Wyoming. 

Not  noticed  by  Captain  Raynolds'  Expedition. 

Abnndant  throughout  the  Missouri  region,  as  elsewhere  in  suitable 
localities  in  North  America.  The  Killdeer  is  conspicuous  among  the 
few  waders  that  breed  at  large  through  the  United  States,  the  great 
m^yority  of  these  birds  passing  further  northward  for  this  purpose. 
Being,  also,  one  of  the  most  numerous  and  widely  diffused,  few  birds  are 
more  familiarly  known.  It  must  not  be  inferred,  however,  from  its 
general  dispersion  at  various  seasons  that  it  is  non-migratory.  On  the 
contrary,  it  periforms  extensive  journeys,  reaching  even  to  South  Amer- 
ica. I  think  it  migrates  chiefly  by  night.  As  I  sit  at  midnight  penning 
these  pages,  in  the  town  of  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  in  February,  I 
continually  hear  their  well-known  piercing  notes,  as  they  pass  rapidly 
on  through  the  darkness. 

The  eggs  of  the  Killdeer  measure  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length 
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by  one  and  one-eighth  in  breadth,  and  are  of  a  creamy  cl|ky -color,  vari- 
onsly  bat  naually  thickly  marked  with  bla^kish-brown.  The  marks  are 
u8Qally  of  small  size,  tending  to  speckles  and  scratches  rather  than  full 
spots,  only  a  few  specimens  of  the  large  series  before  me  being  boldly 
spotted  around  and  at  the  butt.  The  markings  tend  to  aggregate  about 
the  larger  end,  but  are  usually  quite  numerously  distributed  all  over. 
The  ground-color  sometimes  tends  to  a  brownish-drab  rather  than  the 
color  above  mentioned. 

^GIALITIS  SEMIPALMATA,  (Bp.)  Cab. 
Semipalmated  or  Ring  Ployer. 

Tringa  hiatioula,  Wnjs.,  Am.  Orn.  vii,  1813,  65,  pi.  59,  f.  3. 

Charadrius  hiaticuUt,  Ord,  ed.  Wils.  vii,  69.— Sab.,  Frankl.  Journ.  684.— Rich.,  Parry's 

2d  Voy.  351. 
Charadrius  (JEgialitis)  hiaticiUa  var.  semipalmatuSj  RnxJW.,  Ann.  Lyo.  N.  Y.  x,  1874,  383. 
Charadrius  semipalmatwt,  Bp.,  Obs.  WUb.  1825,  No.  219;  Syn.  1828,  296;  Am.  Orn.  iv, 

1832,  92,  pi.  25.— Kaup,  Isis,  1825, 1375,  pi.  14.— Wagl.,  Syst.  Av.  1827,  No.  23.— 

fiw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  367.— Nutt.,  Man.  ii,  1834,  24.— AuD.,  Orn.  Biog. 

iv,  1838,  256 ;  v,  579 ;  pi.  330 ;  Syn.  1839,  224 ;  B.  Am.  v,  1842,  218,  pi.  320.— 

PuTN.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  i,  1856,  216.— Schl.,  M.  P.-B.  1865,  Cursores,  30.— Gray, 

Hand-list,  iu,  1871, 16,  No.  10009. 
-^E^ifl/i/w  semipalmatusy  Bp.,  Comp.  List,  1838,  45.— Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  1856,  428.— Bd.,  B.  N. 

A.  1858,  694.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860,  231.— Coubs,  Pr.  Phila. 

Acad-  1861,  528.— Coues  &  Prknt.,  Smiths.  Rep.  1861,  415.— Wheat.,  Ohio  • 

Agrio.  Rep.  1860,  No.  193.— Verr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst.iii,  1862, 22.— Boardm.,  Pr.  Bost. 

Soc.  ix,  1862,  128.— Dress.,  Ibis,  1866,  347  (Texas,  wintering).— Coubs,  Pr. 

Phila.  Ac.  1866, 96.— CoUES,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xii,  1868, 122.— McIlwb.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst.  . 

V,  1866,  92.— CouES,  ibid,  r,  1868, 291.— Dall  &  Bann.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869, 

290.— Turnb.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  29.— Mayn.,  Nat.  Guide.  1870, 139.— Aixen,  Bull. 

M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871,  355.— Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1871,  28.— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873, 

9.-COUES,  Key,  1872,  244. 
JEgialeus  semipalmatusy  Reich.,  Syst.  Ay.  1853.— Allen,  Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  i,  1868,  501 ; 

Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iv,  1864,  77. 
Charadrius  brevirostriSy  Maxim.,  Beitr.  iv,  769  (Brazil).— Schomb.,  Guiana,  iii,  750.— 

BURM.»  Ueb.  iii,  359. 
**  Charadrius  ooUaris,  Licht.  neo  Vieill."  (Scklsgel) 

Extralimital  quotations.— -Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  iv,  1856,  428  (Cuba).— Bry.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  vii, 
18.59  (Bahamas).— SUND.,  Ofv.  Ak.  1869,  588  (St.  Bartholomew).— La WR.,  Ann.  Lye.  N. 
Y.  viii,  1864,  101  (Sombrero):  ix,  238  (Pnna  Island).— SCL.,  Ibis,  1866,  197  (Guate- 
mala).—Pelz.,  Orn.  Braz.  297  (Brazil).— Darw.,  Voy.  Beagle,  128  (Galapagos). 

Hah. — Continent  of  North  America,  breeding  chiefly  in  higher  latitudes,  wintering 
from  our  southern  border  to  Brazil.* 

The  American  Semipalmated  or  Ring  Plover — "  Ringneck,''  as  it  is 
familiarly  called — is  at  once  distinguished  from  its  Baropean  congener, 
as  well  as  from  any  species  of  this  country,  by  the  extent  of  the  basal 
webbing  of  the  toes.  The  web  between  the  middle  and  outer  toe  is 
larger  than  in  any  other,  while  that  between  the  middle  and  inner  (rudi- 
mentary in  our  other  species)  is  as  large  as  that  between  the  outer  aud 
middle  toes  of  the  rest.  A  glance  at  these  t\^o  decided  webs  is  suifi- 
clent  to  determine  the  species. 

As  noted  above,  its  dispersion  is  more  than  coextensive  with  the  con- 
tinent of  North  America  ;  for,  in  winter,  although  many  individuals  pass 
that  season  on  our  southern  coasts,  others  penetrate  far  into  South 
America.  In  the  Middle  States  it  is  chiefly  a  bird  of  passage,  and  it  is 
only  known  to  breed  regularly  +  in  higher  latitudes.  Along  the  coast  of 
North  Carolina  it  appears  in  great  numbers  in  April,  and  remains 

*  Dr.  Schlegel  cites  a  specimen  from  Brazil,  type  of  the  Prince  of  WietVs  C.  brevirostris. 
t  The  breeding  of  a  pair  on  Muskeget  Island,  off  the  Massachusetts  coast,  iu  June, 
1866,  is  noticed  by  Mr.  Samuels,  Orn.  New  England,  p.  420. 
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through  May^fter  which  none  are  to  be  observed  antil  late  in  Aogast 
following,  they  being  engaged  to  the  northward  in  the  duties  of  repro- 
daction.  Before  their  departure  from  our  coasts  in  the  spring,  they 
assume  the  perfect  breeding  dress,  with  brightly- colored  bill,  feet,  and 
eye-lids,  and  perfect  black  bars.  Keturning  in  August,  in  limited  num- 
bers, the  great  body  come  after  in  September,  thronging  the  beaches  in 
company  with  various  Sandpipers.  In  Labrador,  where  I  found  them 
breeding  abundantly,  they  remained,  apparently  as  plenty  as  ever,  up 
to  the  first  week  in  September,  frequenting  both  the  sea-beaches  and 
the  mud-flats,  with  Bonaparte's  and  the  Semipalmated  Sandpipers,  in 
scattering  troops,  eagerly  searching  for  food.  Here  they  were  more  than 
ordinarily  gentle  and  unsuspicious,  especially  the  young  ones,  wholly 
unaccustomed  to  the  presence  of  man.  Subsequently,  after  persecution 
by  the  boys  and  pot-hunters,  to  whom  they  are  objects  of  wanton  pur- 
suit, they  seem  to  acquire  a  little  wisdom  by  experience,  though  they 
cannot  be  regarded  as  war^'  under  any  circumstances.  Their  call-note 
is  a  mellow  whistle,  much  like  that  of  their  allies,  yet  distinguishable. 
In  the  interior  of  our  country  the  Plovers  are  nowhere  so  numerous, 
according  to  my  observations,  as  they  are  along  the  coasts ;  yet  they 
migrate  in  considerable  numbers  along  the  main  water-courses,  and  are 
of  regular  occurrence  each  season,  in  April  and  May,  September  and 
October.  Such  is  more  particularly  the  case  in  the  better- watered  east- 
ern portions  of  the  Missouri  region  than  in  the  dryer  districts  westward. 
I  have,  however,  met  with  it  on  the  (Colorado  Kiver,  which  penetrates 
hundreds  of  miles  into  the  desert. 

The  nesting  of  the  Semipalmated  Plover  is  not  peculiar,  the  arrange- 
ments being  the  same  as  those  made  by  most  birds  of  the  family.  The 
eggs  are  laid  in  a  depression  of  the  ground,  in  a  grassy  or  mossy  spot, 
lined  with  a  few  blades  of  the  same  substances.  The  eggs  vary  in  number 
from  two*  to  four,  the  fewer  being  laid,  it  would  appear,  in  the  higher 
latitudes.  They  are  hardly  or  not  distinguishable  from  Killdoer  eggs 
excepting  by  their  smaller  size,  having  the  same  ground-color  and  tone 
of  the  markings.  The  ground  ranges  from  quite  olivaceous-drab  to 
pale  day-color,  or  even  grayish-white,  some  of  these  lightest  and  least 

*  There  are  numerous  exceptions  to  the  rule  of  four  eggs  among  the  limicoUne  birds. 
Wilson^s  Plover  is  another  instance,  the  more  unexpected  in  that  the  bird  breeds  in 
comparatively  low  latitudes  of  the  Middle  and  Southern  States,  along  the  coast.  In 
none  of  the  many  nests  I  found  on  the  sea-shore  of  North  Carolina  were  there  more 
than  three  eggs.  They  offer  the  following  characters :  Length,  1.22  to  1.45 ;  breadth, 
1.00  to  1.05;  ground-color,  pale  olive-drab,  more  inclining  to  green  in  some  cases,  to 
brown  in  others,  but  always  very  pale,  thickly  marked  lul  over  with  blackish-brown 
in  irregular,  sharply-defined  spots,  small  splashes,  and  fine  dots.  *'  In  some  specimens 
the  markings  show  a  tendency  to  run  into  tine  lines,  and  in  these  are  the  smallest, 
darkest,  most  numerous  [most  evenly  distributed],  and  most  sharply  outlined:  but 
ordinarily  the  distinctive  speckled  character  is  maintained.  Commonly  the  markings 
are  rather  larger,  and  consequently  more  thickly  set,  on  the  larger  part  of  the  egg, 
where  there  is  also  some  tendency  to  run  together,  though  scarcely  to  form  a  ring 
around  the  butt :  but  in  none  of  the  specimens  examined  was  the  pointed  end  free  from 
spots.  Here  ana  there  may  usually  be  observed  a  few  pale,  obsolete  spots,  but  they 
are  not  conspicuous ;  in  fact,  hau-dly  to  be  detected  without  close  scrutiny.'^  (CouES, 
Am,  Nat,  iii,  1869,  p.  348.) 

Comparing  the  eggs  of  all  the  species  of  j^aiaHtia  mentioned  in  this  work,  as  they 
lie  before  me  in  large  series  (excepting  those  of  JS.  montanuSf  of  which  I  have  only  three), 
we  see  that  the  KUdeer's  and  Ringneck's  are  essentially  alike,  only  of  different  sizes. 
Wilson^s  and  the  Piping  Plover's  are  approximately  similar,  both  averagius  lighter  in 
ground-color  and  of  fewer  markings,  but  the  latter  are  very  appreciably  paler  and  less 
marked  than  the  former ;  and  the  egg  of  ^.  montanua  stands  somewhat  alone,  not  only 
in  its  dark-olive  ground-color  and  nearly  even,  hue  speckling,  but  also  in  in  its  shapne, 
which  is  notably  less  pyriform  than  that  of  the  others,  or  than  that  of  Plovers  in 
general. 
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marked  specimens  resembling  the  egg  of  ^.  meloda.  Compared  with 
Killdeer's  eggs,  the  markings  are  more  definite,  averaging  larger  and 
bolder,  with  little  of  the  scratchiness  observable  in  the  latter.  The 
largest  Eingneck's  ^gg  does  not  equal  tbe  smallest  Killdeer's,  being  only 
1.40  by  0.95,  and  thence  running  down  to  1.20  by  0.90.  A  few  obscure 
shell-markings  may  usually  be  observed. 

^GIALITIS  MELODA  var.  CIRCUMCmOTA,  Ridgw. 
Piping  Plorer;  Ring  Plorer. 

a.  meloda. 

Charadriu8  hiaticula  var.,  WiLS.,  Am.  Orn.  v,  1812,  30,  pi.  37,  f.  2. 

Charadnus  melodue,  Ord,  ed.  Wils.  vii,  1824,  71.— Bp.,  Am.  Orn.  iv,  1832,  74,  pi.  24.— 
NUTT.,  Man.  ii,  1834,  18.— AuD.,  Orn.  Biog.  iii,  ia35,  154;  v,  1839,  578;  pi.  220; 
B.  Am.  V,  1842,  223,  pi.  321.— PuTN.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst  i,  1856,  216.— ScHL.i  M.P.-B. 
1865,.CMr«ore«,29.— Gkay,  Hand-list,  1871,  16,  No.  10010.— Finsch,  Abh.  Nat.  iii, 
1872, 62  (Alaska). 

Charadnus  (uEgiaWis)  melodus,  Bedow.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  x,  1874,  383  (Illinois). 

.^gtalitis  melodus,  Bp.,  Comp.  List,  ia38,  45.— Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  iv,  1856,  424  (Cuba).— Bd., 
B.  N.  A.  1858,  695.— Bryant,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  vii,  1859  (Bahamas).— Scl.,  P.  Z.  S. 
1861,  80  (Jamaica).— Hayd.,  Rep.  1862,  173.— Wheat.,  Ohio  Agric.  Eep.  1860, 
No.  194. — Vkrr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iii,  1862, 22  (coast  of  Maine,  breeding).— Boardm., 
Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  ix,  1862, 123  (breeds).- CouES,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1868, 122.— McIlwr., 
Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1866,  92.— Coues,  ibid,  v,  1868,  292.— Turnb.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869, 
29.— Mayn.,  Nat.  Guide,  1870,  39.— Allen,  BuU.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871,  355.— CouES, 
Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1871,  28.— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873, 10.— Coues,  Key,  1872,  244. 

JSgialeue  meloduSf  Allen,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iv,  1864,  86w 

Charadriua  okeni,  Wagl.,  Syst.  Av.  1827. 

b.  cireumdncta. 

^gialiiis  melodus  var.  droumcinctus,  RiDOW.,  Am.  Nat.  viii,  1874, 109. — Coues,  Check- 
list, App.  p.  133,  No.  400». 

Hah. — United  States  and  British  Provinces,  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  (beyond 
which  apparently  replaced  by  jE.  cantiana).  Abundant  along  the  Atlantic  coast  of 
the  United  States,  breeding  north  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  wintering  from  the  Oaro- 
linas  southward.  Cuba.  Bahamas.  Jamaica.  Var.  oiroumoincta  from  the  Missouri 
region. 

Lieutenant  Warren's  Expediti<m,—90dS,  9034-5,  9038-9,  Fork  of  the  Platte  (types  of 
var.  drcumcincta). 

Not  obtained  by  Captain  Raynolds'  Expedition  or  the  later  ones. 

As  observed  sometime  since  by  Mr.  Cassin,  Dr.  Hayden's  specimens  are  in  full  breed- 
ing dress,  with  the  black  pectoral  band  complete,  instead  of  forming,  as  in  most  in- 
stances, an  area  on  either  side  of  the  breast.  This  is  the  basis  of  Mr.  Bidgway^s  new 
variety.  This  condition,  and  the  date  of  collection  (July  8),  warrant  the  inference 
that  the  species  breeds  in  Nebraska — a  surmise  not  yet  confirmed,  but  strengthened  by 
the  general  facts  of  the  distribution  of  the  species.  For,  unlike  its  near  relative  (JS, 
8emipalmata)j  the  Piping  Plover  does  not  proceed  to  high  latitudes  to  breed,  being 
qnite  nnknown  in  the  fur  countries,  and,  indeed,  in  British  America,  excepting  the 

gortions  immediately  bordering  the  United  States.  It  is  cont-ent  to  find  its  summer 
ome  in  the  northern  half  of  the  United  States,  especially  along  the  Atlantic  coast 
fix)m  New  Jersey  to  the  St.  Lawrence.  I  think  that  though  some  breed  so  far  south 
as  the  Carolinas,  the  fact  escaped  me  during  the  two  years  I  spent  on  the  coast, 
at  Fort  Macon,  paying  much  attention  to  the  ornithology  of  the  locality.  There  the 
Piping  Plovers  were  chiefly  migrants,  coming  and  going  with  the  Semipalmated, 
and  were  not  nearly  so  abundant.  It  is  noted  as  a  common  summer  bird  of  tbe  New 
England  coaat,  and  is  said  to  breed  in  abundance  along  the  shores  of  Maine.  The 
nest,  which  I  have  not  myself  observed,  is  seated  to  be  made  preferably  alone  the  sea- 
beach  of  the  m^n  land  and  adjoining  islands,  and  to  be  merelv  a  slight  hollow  of 
the  sand,  lined  or  not  with  a  few  grasses  or  bits  of  sea-weed.  This  is  somewhat  dif- 
ferent from  the  nidification  of  the  SemipaJmated  Plover,  which  selects  a  mossy  or 
grassy  spot  away  from  the  beach ;  and  entirely  like  the  Wilsonian  Plover. 

The  eggs  of  toe  Piping  Plover  may  be  distinguished  at  a  glance  from  those  of  the 
Ringneck  by  their  light  color  and  fine,  sparse  speckling.  The  ground  is  clay-color,  or 
palest  possible  creamy-brown,  marked  nearly  uniformly  all  over,  but  sparsely,  with 
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Bmall  blackisb-brown  dots  and  specks,  bat  no  spots  of  any  size  nor  scratcfay  lines;  the 
largest  markings  observed  scarcely  exceed  a  pin's  head.  The  dotting  is  sometimes  ex- 
tremely fine,  mere  points,  and  with  it  appear  to  be  always  mingled  a  few  obscnre 
shell-markings  of  lilac  or  lavender.  The  egg  appears  to  be  about  of  the  same  size 
(capacity)  as  that  of  the  Ringneck,  but  is  rather  less  elongate  and  pointed.  Several 
specimens  measure :  1.30  by  1.00;  1.25  by  0.95;  1.25  by  1.00;  1.20  by  0.95,*  &c. 

The  following  North  American  species  of  this  genus  have  not  been  found  in  the 
Missouri  region: 

^GiALiTis  WIL80NIA,  (Ordj)  CosHn, 

Charadrim  lotteowtM*,  Ord,  ed.  Wils.  ix,  1825,  77,  pi.  73,  fig.  5.— Bp.,  Syn.  296.— NuTT., 
Man.  ii,  1834,  21.— AuD.,  O.  B.  iii,  183.5,  73;  v,  1839,  577;  pi.  284;  Syn.  1839, 
223;  B.  Am.  v,  1842,  214,  pi.  319.— GiR.,  B.  L.  I.  1844,  216.— Pe.vb.,  Rep.  Om. 
Mass.  1839,  360  ("Nahant,  Aug.  1838")— Linsl.,  Am.  Journ.  Sci. xliv,  1843, 265 
(Connecticut).— PUTN.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  i,  1856,  224  (quotes  Peabody). 

^gidlites  wihoniuSj  Bp.,  List,  1838,  45. 

OMhodronius  wilsonius^  Reich.,  Syst.  Av.  1853,  p.  xviii.— Allen,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iv,  1864, 
86  (Massachusetts;  quotes  Pcaftod//).- Allen,  Am.  Nat.  iii,  1870,  637. 

^gialitis  mUoniuSy  Cass.,  Baird's  B.  N.  A.  1858,  693. — Sam.,  Dcscr.  Cat.  B.  Mass.  ii, 
(** common,  spring  and  fall"?).— Dress.,  Ibis,  1866,  34  (Texas).-^LAWR.,  Ann. 
Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866,  294  (Long  Island).— Coues,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1868,  291 
((Connecticut,  Xi»8?ey,  and  (?)  Massachusetts,  Peabodi/j  Samuels — amistxike?). — 
Coues,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xii,  1868,  122  (South  Carolina}.— Turnb.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869, 
28  (New  Jersey,  rather  rare).— Coues,  Am.  Nat.  iii,  1869,  3.37  (biography  and 
eggs).^AiJUEiij  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871,  355  (Florida,  wintering).— Coues,  Key, 
1872,  244. 

Charadrius  crassirosiriSj  Spix,  Av.  Bras,  ii,  1825, 77,  pi.  94  (r/.  Pelz.,  Om.  Bras.  1870, 297). 

JBTafe.- Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts,  Unit^  States.  North  to  Long  Island  and  Connecti- 
cut, probably  to  Massachusetts,  but  rare  beyond  New  Jersey.  Also  on  the  Pacific  side 
to  California  (f).  Middle  and  South  America  and  West  Indies  (Cuba,  Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  iv, 
424 ;  Bahamas,  Bry.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  vii,  ia'>9 ;  Saint  Thomas,  Cass.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad. 
1860,  :^8;  Guatemala  and  Honduras,  Salv.,  Ibis,  1866,  197;  Venezuela,  Scl.  &  Salv., 
P.  Z.  S.  1868,  169;  Brazil,  Spix;  Pelz.,  Om.  Bras.  297). 

^GL^Lins  CANTiANA  vaT.  NIV08A,  (Coasift,)  Bidgway, 

^gialitis  (Letmopolius)  nirosaj  Cass.,  Baird's  B.  N.  A.  1858,  696  (San  Francisco,  Cal.). — 
Coues,  Ibis,  1866, 274  (San  Pedro,  Cal.).— (f) Salv.,  Ibis,  1866, 196  (Chiapam).— 
Scl.  &  Salv.,  P.  Z.  S.  1868, 176  (Islay,  Pern).— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  ix,  1868, 
209  (Yucatan). 

Charadrius  caniianuSy  Heerm.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  1859,  pt.  vi,  64. 

JEgialitis  cantianus,  Coues,  Key,  1872,  245. 

Mgialiiis  cantianus  var.  nivostiSf  RiDGW.,  Anl.  Nat.  viii,  1874,  109.— Coues,  Check-list, 
App.  No.  401. 

Hob.— Coast  of  California,  and  southward  to  Peru.  East  probably  to  the  Rooky 
Mountains.    Utah,  breeding  (Ridgway). 

^glujtis  microrhyncha,  Ridgtcay. 

^gialitis  mierorhjnchuSj  Ridgw.,  Am.  Nat.  viii,  1874,  109  (San  Francisco). — Coues, 
Check-list,  No.  4006w. 

Hob, — Coast  of  California. 

EUDEOMIAS  MONTANUS,  (Towns.)  Harting. 

Moontaln  Plover. 

Charadrim  monianus,  Towns.,  Joura.  A.  N.  S.  vii,  1837, 192;  Narr.  1839, 349.— Aud.,  Ora. 
Biog.  iv,  18:i8,  362,  pi.  350 ;  Syn.  1839,  223;  B.  Am.  v,  1842,  213,  pi.  318. 

"  The  eggs  of  the  Snowy  Plover  {A.  nivosa  of  Cassin)  are  much  like  those  of  A.  me- 
louttf  being  of  about  the  same  size,  and  having  the  same  light  ground  and  fine  mark- 
ings. The  markings,  however,  are  more  numerous  and  scratchy,  comparing  with  those 
of  meloda  in  this  respect,  much  as  the  eggs  of  the  Killdeer  do  with  those  of  the  Ringneck. 
The  coloration  is  very  nearly  as  in  wiisoniay  though  the  size  is  much  less.  Two  eggs 
measure  each  1.20  by  0.90 ;  these  were  from  a  set  of  three  taken  by  Dr.  Cooi>er,  May^, 
1862,  at  San  Pedro,  Southern  Califomia,  where,  as  I  found  the  species  in  November,  it 
is  probably  resident.  Another  egg,  in  the  Smithsonian  collection,  was  procured  by  Mr« 
Hepburn  at  San  Francisco. 
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jSgialiUs  m&nianus,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  693.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860, 
231.— Hayd.,  Rep.  1862,  173.— Dress.,  Ibis,  1866,  33  (San  Antonio,  Texaa).— 
AiXKN,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872,  181.— Aiken,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xv,  1872,  209.— 
Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  9,  No.  209. 

Pododocys  montanus,  Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  96.— Elliot,  B.  N.  A.  ii,  pi.  39. 

Charadriua  (Podasocys)  montanuSf  Gray,  Hand-list,  iii,  1871,  15,  No.  9997. 

^gialitis  asiaticus  var.**  montanuttf  Coues,  Key,  1872,  245. 

Eadromias  montanuHj  Harting.- Coues,  Check-list,  App.  No.  402. 

Hob, — Western  United  States,  from  the  plains  of  Middle  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  and 
Western  Dakota,  to  the  Pacific.    Texas  {Dresser).    Also,  Florida  (Jfa^na»d). 

List  of  specimens. 


19:301 
19302 
19303 

• 

32 
92 

Otter  Creek  ... 
Smith's  Fork  .. 

"V 

May  29, 1860 
July    7,1860 

F.  V.  Haydeu 
do 

9.00 

18.75 

6.75 

Lieutenant  Warren^s  Expedition, — 9043-44,  Loup  Fork  of  the  Platte. 
Later  Expeditions, — 59866,  Middle  Park,  Colorado  (Stevenson), 

Although  this  beautiful  and  iutereating  bird  is  strictly  a  western 
species,  still  its  range  is  more  extensive  than  was  fopineriy  supposed, 
both  in  latitude  and  longitude.  No  one  has  found  it,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  north  of  the  United  States  boundary,  but  it  probably  penetrates 
some  little  way,  at  least,  into  the  British  possesHious,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  enters  Mexico,  and  may  even,  as  Mr.  Cassin  surmises,  migrate 
into  South  America  in  winter.  But  this  is  not  yet  determined.  Its 
Eastern  limit  is  pretty  nearly  ascertained.  The  farthest  point  recorded 
is  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Hays,  near  the  centre  of  Kansas,  where  Mr.  Allen 
found  it  **  moderately  common,"  and  it  is  known  to  occur  in  Nebraska 
in  a  corresponding  longitude.  Further  north,  however,  its  range  seems 
to  trend  somewhat  westward,  for  I  never  saw  it  in  the  eastern  half  of 
Dakota,  over  much  of  which  I  have  traveled,  nor  in  the  northern  part 
east  of  1030.  We.  have,  nevertheless,  a  record  of  its  occurrence  and 
breeding  in  Southwestern  Dakota,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Black  Hills. 
From  the  region  thus  indicated  it  may  be  found,  in  suitable  situations, 
to  the  Pacific  coast. 

The  name  of  "Mountain  Plover"  does  not  appear  to  be  well  chosen, 
further  than  as  an  expression  of  very  general  import.  Though  found 
on  highly  elevated  plateaux,  it  is  not  a  bird  of  the  mountains,  but  of 
the  plains.  While  most  other  Plovers  haunt  the  vicinity  of  water,  to 
which  some  are  almost  confined,  the  present  species  is  not  in  the  least 
degree  of  aquatic  habits,  but,  on  the  contrary,  resorts  to  plains  as  dry 
and  sterile  as  any  of  our  country — sometimes  the  grassy  prairies,  with 
Shore  Larks  and  Titlarks,  various  Ground  Sparrows,  and  the  Burrowing 
Owl;  sometimes  sandy  deserts,  where  the  sage  brush  and  the  "  chamizo," 
the  prickly  pear  and  the  Spanish  bayonet,  grow  in  full  hixuriance.  It 
approaches  the  Pacific,  but  will  never  be  found  on  the  beach  itself,  with 
maritime  birds,  nor  even  on  the  adjoining  mud-flats  or  marshes,  prefer- 
ring the  firm,  grassy  fields  further  back  from  the  water. 

*It  appears  from  Mr.  Hartini^'s  recent  critical  article  on  Charadnus  asiaticus  (IhiSf 
1870,  201,  pi.  5),  that  I  may  have  too  hastily  united  our  montana  with  that  species — a 
course  in  which  I  relied  upon  Prof.  Schlegers  authority,  not  having  the  opportunity  of 
a  direct  comparison  of  specimens.  As  mentioned  in  the  Check-list,  the  bird  should 
probably  staud  as  Eudromias  montanus.  (Compare,  however,  FrNSCH,  Ibis,  lS7'i,  p.  144.) 

I  have  only  recently  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  species  in  perfect  dress. 
There  is  no  pectoral  band  of  black,  but  a  broad,  transverse,  coronal,  black  bar  of  vary- 
ing width  ("sometimes  occupying  half  the  pileum.  sometimes  a  mere  line),  and  another 
sharj),  bh\ck,  loral  line  separating  the  white  forehead  and  superciliary  stripe  from  the 
white  of  the  chin  and  throat.  There  is  a  little  ochraceous  edging  of  the  feathers  of  the 
upper  parts,  and  a  similar  shade  suffuses  the  breast. 
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In  the  desert  region  of  New  Mexico,  between  the  Rio  Grande  and  the 
base  of  the  mountains  to  the  westward,  1  found  these  Plovers  abundant, 
late  in  June,  together  with  the  Long-billed  Curlews,  and  presume  that 
they  breed  there,  although  I  found  no  nests.  The  old  birds  that  I  shot 
were  in  poor  condition  and  worn  plumage.  A  few  were  seen  in  Arizona, 
at  various  seasons,  but  they  did  not  again  occur  to  me  in  abundance 
until  I  reached  Southern  California,  in  November  of  the  following  year. 
In  the  vicinity  of  Los  Angeles  I  found  them  in  large  flocks  on  the  dry 
plain  which  stretches  down  to  the  ocean.  They  were  not  difficult  of 
approach,  and  I  had  no  difficulty  in  securing  as  many  as  I  desired.  On 
being  disturbed  by  too  near  approach,  they  lower  the  head,  run  rapidly 
a  few  steps  in  a  light,  easy  way,  and  then  stop  abruptly,  drawing  them- 
selves up  to  their  full  height  and  looking  around  with  timid  yet  unsus- 
picious glances.  Their  notes  are  rather  peculiar,  as  compared  with  those 
of  our  other  Plovers,  and  vary  a  good  deal,  according  to  circumstances. 
When  the  birds  are  feeding  at  their  leisure,  and  in  no  way  apprehensive 
of  danger,  they  utter  a  low  and  rather  pleasing  whistle,  though  in  a 
somewhat  drawling  or  rather  lisping  tone ;  but  the  note  changes  to  a 
louder  and  higher  one,  sometimes  sounding  harshly.  When  forced  to 
fly  ^y  persistent  annoyance,  they  rise  rapidly  with  quick  wing-beats, 
and  then  proceed  with  alternate  sailing  and  flapping,  during  the  former 
action  holding  the  wings  decurved.  They  generally  fly  low  over  the 
ground,  and  soon  realight,  taking  a  few  mincing  steps  as  they  touch  the 
ground ;  they  then  either  squat  low,  in  hopes  of  hiding,  or  stand  on  tip- 
toe, as  it  were,  for  a  better  view  of  what  alarmed  them. 

The  Mountain  Plover's  food  consists  principally,  if  not  wholly,  of  in- 
sects. I  examined  the  stomachs  of  a  great  many  with  reference  to  this 
matter,  finding  in  them  nothing  whatever  but  insects,  excepting,  as  usual, 
a  little  sand  or  gravel.  Grasshoppers,  in  their  season,  seem  to  be  the 
bird's  main  reliance,  though  numerous  other  insects,  a«  crickets  and 
beetles,  are  also  eaten;  and  I  suppose  that  worms  and  small  land-mol- 
luscs would  not  come  amiss.  In  the  fall,  when  food  is  plenty,  the  birds 
become  very  fat,  tender  and  juicy,  affording  excellent  eating. 

No  previous  writer  upon  this  bird  has  said  anything  of  its  nest  and 
eggs,  which  remained  until  lately  unknown.  In  the  Key  I  gave  a  brief 
description  of  the  eggs,  which  I  can  now  make  more  extended,  adding 
an  item  regarding  the  nest.  The  two  eggs  1  described  were,  as  I  am 
informed  by  Mr.  Stevenson,  of  Dr.  Hayden's  party,  who  took  them  him- 
self, only  half  of  the  nest-complement,  the  other  two  having  been  acci- 
dentally destroyed.  They  were  discovered  July  13, 1859,  on  the  North 
Fork  of  the  Platte,  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  west  of  Fort 
Kearney,  and  contained  large  embryos.  They  dift'er  in  size  and  shape, 
though  from  the  same  nest,  one  being  more  pointed  and  longer  than 
the  other.  The  measurements  are:  1.50  by  1.10,  and  1.40  by  1.10. 
The  form  is  notably  less  pointed  than  usual  in  this  genus,  and  alto- 
gether the  eggs  are  peculiar.  In  color  they  are  about  alike,  olive-drab, 
with  a  decided  shade  of  brown,  thickly  marked  all  over,  but  especially 
at  the  larger  end,  with  blackish,  very  dark  brown,  and  neutral  tint. 
All  the  spots  are  small — in  fact,  mere  dots  and  specks — the  largest 
scarcely  exceeding  a  pin's  head.  They  show  no  tendency  to  aggregate 
into  splashes,  and  the  edges  of  the  markings  are  sharp.  Mr.  Stevenson 
tells  me  that  tl^e  nest  was  a  mere  depression  in  the  bare  ground,  lined 
with  a  few  grass-blades.  The  eggs  would  probably  have  hatched  in 
another  week.  Another  egg,  in  the  Smithsonian,  is  nearly  a  duplicate 
of  these,  but  rather  browner,  with  rather  smaller  and  more  numerous 
markings.    It  is  also  more  pointed;  size,  1.48  by  1.12.    Mr.  Allen 
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saw  newly-hatcbed  young,  and  others  full  grown,  the  27th  and  28th  of 
July,  in  South  Park,  Colorado,  showing  that  the  time  of  laying  varies. 
Yet  the  range  thus  indicated  is.nothing  unusual  j  I  have  observed  much 
the  same  thing  with  regard  to  the  Bartraraian  Sandpiper  and  other 
species  which  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  closely. 

Mr.  Allen  communicates  the  following  notes :  "  The  Mountain  Plover 
{JEgialiti8  montafia)^  though  scarcely  to  be  regarded  as  an  abundant 
species,  occurs  with  considerable  frequency  throughout  the  plains  from 
Middle  and  perhaps  Eastern  Elansas  westward.  In  the  breeding  sea- 
son it  is  generally  seen  in  isolated  pairs,  usually  in  the  dryest  situations, 
and  is  silent  and  unsuspicious.  Later  in  the  season  it  occurs  occasion- 
ally in  small  parties,  composed  of  one  or  two  broods  of  young,  accom- 
panied by  their  parents.  Newly-hatched  young  were  observed  at 
intervals  throughout  the  month  of  July.  This  species  was  also  often 
met  with  in  South  Park,  as  well  as  on  the  high  tablelands  that  occur 
at  intervals  thence  eastward  to  the  plains." 


The  Turnstone  has  not,  to  my  knowledge,  been  foond  in  the  Missoarl  region,  but  is 

reported  from  Lake  Erie  and  Minnesota.    Following  is  its  synonymy : 

Strepsilas  interfbes,  {LinnamSj)  Illiger, 

a.  interpres, 

Tringa  interpreSy  Linn.,  Fn.  Suec.  63 ;  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  248  (based  on  Arenaria,  Briss., 
V,  132 ;  Morinelltis  maHnus,  Willug.,  231,  pi.  68 ;  M,  canadeitsisy  Edw.,  A  v.  141). — 
Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  671.— Lath.,  Ind.  Om.  ii,  1790,  738.— Wils.,  Am.  Orn. 
viii,  1813,  32,  pi.  57,  f.  1. 

Strepailas  interpreSy  III.,  Prod.  1811, 263.— Leach, Cat.  1816, 29.— Steph.,  G.  Z.  xi,  520.— 
Bp.,  Syn.  1828, 299:  List,  1838,  46.— Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  :^1.— Nutt., 
Man.  ii,  1834,  30.— Flem.,  Br.  An.  110.— Naum.,  V.  D.  vii,  1834,  303,  pi.  160.— 
Jenyns,  Man.  1835,  182.— Eyt.,  Cat.  Br.  B.  43.— Keys.  &  Blas.,  Wirb.  Eur. 
1840,  71.— Macgil.,  Man.  ii,  57.— Schl.,  Rev.  Crit.  1844,  85.— AuD.,  Orn.  Biog. 
iv.  1838,  31,  pi.  304;  Syn.  1839,  227;  B.  Am.  v,  1842,  2:31,  pi.  323.— Cass.,  m 
Bd.  B.  N.  A.  1658, 701.— Wheat.,  Ohio  Agric.  Rep.  1860,  No.  196  (Lake  Erie).— 
Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  I860,  233.— Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1861 
128  (Labrador) ;  1871,  29  (Carolina).— Coues,  Pr.  Ess.  lust,  v,  ISCiSy  29:^  (New 
England).— Dall  &  Bann.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869, 290  (Alaska).— Finscii,  Abh. 
Nat.  iii,  1872,  62  (Alaska).- Coues,  Key,  1872,  246.— Newt.,  Ibis,  i,  1859,  256 
(Santa  Cruz).— Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  iv,  1856,  423  (Cuba).— Swinh.,  Ibis,  1863,  414 
(Formosa).— Darw.,  Voy.  Beagle,  132  (Peru  and  Galapagos).- Lawk.,  Ann. 
Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1864, 101  (Sombrero).— Newt.,  Ibis,  1865,  505  (Spitzbergen).— 
Salv.,  Ibis,  1866, 198  (Guatemala).— Hartl.,  P.  Z.  S.  1867, 831  (Pelew  Islands).- 
Harting,  p.  Z.  S.  1868, 118  (Pelew  Islands).— Philippi,  Cat.  33  (Chili).— Scnd., 
Ofv.  Vet.  Akad.  1869, 588  (St.  Bartholomew).— Pelz.,  Orn.  Braz.  1870, 297  (Bra- 
zil).—Hatch,  Bull.  Minnesota  Acad,  i,  1874,  63  (Minnesota). — Ridgw.,  Ann. 
Lye.  N.  Y.  X,  1874, 383  (Lake  Michigan). 

anclus  interpres,  Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  iii,  1849,  549;  List  Br.  B.  1863,  143. 

Tringa  morineHay  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  248  {MoHnellua  marinuSy  Gates.,  i,  72 ;  Are- 
naria  cinereay  Briss.,  v,  137,  pi.  11,  f.  2).— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  671. 

Cinclus  morinellusy  Gray,  List  of  Gen.  of  B.  1841,  87. 

Tringa  hudsonicay  MCll.,  Syst.  Nat.  Suppl.  1776,  114.— Cass.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1864,  246. 

Morinella  collariSy  Meyer,  Vog.  Liv.  u.  Esthl.  210. 

Strepsilas  collans,  Temm.,  Man.  1815,  349;  ii,  553.— Brehm,  V.  D.  558.— Sab.,  Suppl.  Par- 
ry's 1st  Voy.  p.  cc— Sab.,  Frankl.  Journ.  684.— Rich.,  App.  Parry's  2d  Voy.  352. 

Ckaradrius  cinclt^y  Pall.,  Zoog.  R.-A.  ii,  1811, 148. 

Tnnga  oahuensis,  "  Blox.,  Voy.  251."    (Gray,) 

StrepHlas  horealis  et  littoraliey  Brehm,  V.  D.  558,  560. 
Hob, — Sea-coasts  of  nearly  all  countries.    Less  frequent  in  the  interior. 

b.  melanccephalue, 

StrepHlaa  melanocephaluSy  ViG.,  Z.  J.  iv,  1829,  356 ;  Voy.  Bloss.  1839,  29.— Gamb.,  J.  A. 
N.  S.  Pa.  2d  ser.  1849,  220.— Cass.,  Baiid's  N.  A.  B.  1858, 702.— Heerm.,  P.  R.  R. 
Rep.  X,  1859,  pt.  vi,  pi.  7.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860, 234— Dall  &, 
Bann.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  290. 

Strepailas  interprea  var.  melanocephaluSy  Coues,  Key,  1872, 246. 

£ra&.— Paciflo  coast,  North  America. 
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Family  B,ECURVIROSTRID^:  Avocets. 

REGURVIBOSTEA  AMERICANA,  Gm. 
iTocet. 

Becurrirostra  amenoana,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  693. — Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  787. — 
WiLS.,  Am.  Orn.  vii,  1813,  126,  pi.  63,  f.  2.— Bp.,  Syn.  1888,  No.  280.— Sw.  & 
Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831, 375.— Nutt.,  Man.  ii,  1834, 75.— Bp.,  List,  1838, 54.— AuD., 
O.  Biog.  iv,  ia38, 168,  pi.  318;  Syn.  1839, 252;  B.  Am.  vi,  1843,24,  pi.  353.— Emm., 
Cat.  B.  Mass.  1835,  5.— Gm.,  B.  L.  I.  1844,  269.— Woodh.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853, 100 
(Indian  Territory  and  New  Mexico).— Putn.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst.  1, 1856,  230.— Cab., 
J.  f.  O.  iv,  1856,  422  (Cuba).- Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  703,— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H. 
Wash.  Ter.  1860,  234.— Wheat.,  Ohio  Aj^rio.  Rep.  1860,  No.  197.— Hayd.,  Rep. 
1862, 173  ( Yellowstone).- Verb.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iii,  1862, 158  (coast  of  Maine,  one 
instance). — Boardm.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  ix,  1862, 128  (same  instance). — Allen,  Pr. 
Ess.  Inst,  iv,  1864,  86.— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866,  295.— Couks,  Pr. 
Phila.  Acad.  1866, 97  (Arizona).— McIlwr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1866, 92  (Toronto).— 
Dress.,  Ibis,  1866,  35  (Texas).— Salv.,  Ibis,  1866,  198  (Guatemala).— CouES, 
Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xii,  1868,  124  (South  Carolina).— CouES,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1868, 
292  (New  England,  rare  or  accidental).— Turnb.,  B.  E.  Pa.-  1869,  28  (rather 
rare).— Mayn.,  Guide,  1870, 143.— Stev.  ,U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1870,  466  (North 
Platte).--CouES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1871,  3:^.— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871,  357 
(Florida,  in  winter);  iii,  1872,  182  (Great  Salt  Lake).— Merr.,  U.  8.  Geol.  Surv. 
Ter.  1872,  701  (Great  Salt  Lake).— Aiken,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xv,  1872, 209  (Arkansas 
River).— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873, 10,  No.  213.— Gray,  Hand-list,  iii,  1871,  47,  No. 
10288.— CouES,  Key,  1872, 147,  fig.  159.— Ridgw.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  x,  1874,  385 
(Illinois). 

Becurvirosira  occideniaHa,  ViG.,  Zool.  Joum.  iv,  1829,  356 ;  Zool.  Voy.  Blossom,  1839,  28, 
pi.  12.— Waol.,  Isis,  1831,  520.— Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  pi.  155.— Bd.,  Stansburys 
Rep.  1852,  334.— Cass.,  IlL  1855,  232,  pi.  40.— Newb.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi,  1857, 
99.    (Young,) 

Atnerican  Avont,  Penn.,  Arct.  Zool.  ii,  502,  pi.  21.— Lath.,  Syn.  v.  pi.  93. 

Hah. — United  States  and  British  Provinces.  North  to  the  Saskatchewan  and  Great 
Slave  Lake.  Rare  or  casual  in  New  England.  Breeds  throughout.  Winters  on  our 
southern  border  and  beyond  (to  GuatemsJa). 

List  of  specimens. 


19376 

.... 

Fort  Randall... 

Sept  12, 1860 

G.H.Trook.. 

Lieutenant  WarretCs  Exped\Uon,-^bA^,  Yellowstone  River. 

Later  JErpedittxMw.— 59872-3,  Colorado;  60775,  North  Platte ;  61641-2,  Great  Salt  Lake. 

The  Avocet  is  irregularly  distributed  over  nearly  all  of  temperate 
North  America;  that  is,  from  rather  high  latitudes  in  British  America 
to  Mexico  and  the  Gulf,  and  from  one  ocean  to  the  other.  Neverthe- 
less, there  are  large  tracts  of  country  that  it  scarcely  ever  visits ;  thus, 
it  is  little  more  than  a  straggler  in  New  England,  though  not  rare 
southward  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  It  is,  perhaps,  more  abundant  than 
elsewhere  in  the  interior  of  the  United  States,  along  the  Mississippi 
Valley,  and  thence  westward,  in  all  suitable  localities,  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  Several  observers  state  that  they  have  never  met  with  it 
on  the  Pacific  coast;  and  Dr.  Suckley  records  that  a  single  specimen  he 
procured  in  Washington  seemed  to  be  astray,  and  was  unknown  to  the 
settlers.  This  writer  speaks  of  its  abundance  in  Dakota,  and  notes  the 
fact,  perhaps  not  generally  known,  that  it  frequented  the  banks  of  run- 
ning brooks  as  well  as  the  margins  of  still  pools.  These  latter,  how- 
ever, together  with  swampy  places  throughout  the  int^erior,  and  marshy 
places  along  the  coast,  are  its  favorite  resorts.  Some  have  asserted  that 
it  gives  preference  to  salt  or  brackish  waters,  as  would  seem  to  be  indi- 
cated by  its  abundance  at  Great  Salt  Lake,  in  Utah,  and  about  the  alkaline 
waters  of  Dakota,  as  just  noticed;  but  it  is  found  to  be  equally  abun- 
dant upon  fresh  lakes  and  rivers  throughout  the  interior. 

In  the  United  States  and  northward  the  Avocet  is  chiefly  a  summer 
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visitor,  entering  our  limits  from  the  South  in  spring,  though  many  winter 
along  our  border.  A  part  of  the  birds  scatter  over  the  United  States, 
and  others  go  further  north,  to  breed;  for  they  raise  their  young  with 
equal  facility  from  the  latitude  of  the  Middle  States — or  even  further 
south,  especially  in  the  West — to  that,  for  instance,  of  Great  Slave  Lake. 
Their  wide  distribution  in  the  West,  during  the  breeding  season,  is  evi- 
denced,  among  other  things,  by  the  number  of  localities  whence  we  have 
records  of  the  "White-necked  Avocet''  {B.  ooddenialis),  which  is,  in  re- 
ality, only  the  young  of  this  species.  It  was  first  described  by  Mr. 
Vigors,  the  distinguished  English  naturalist,  in  1829,  and  has  only 
recently  been  determined  to  be  the  same  bird  in  immature  plumage. 
Mr,  Gassin  gives  a  handsome  plate  of  it  in  his  "  Illustrations." 

My  first  acquaintance  with  Avocets  was  made  on  the  plains,  early  in 
June,  1864.  I  found  plenty  of  the  birds  in  some  shallow  reeay  ponds, 
near  the  Arkansas  Biver,  in  company  with  several  other  waders,  among 
them  Wilson's  Phalaropes  and  some  Gulls  {Chrcecocephalus  franklini) ; 
while  on  the  dry  ground  near  by  were  great  numbers  of  the  Burrowing 
Owls,  living,  as  usual,  in  a  prairie-dog  town.  The  Avocets  were  in  full 
plumage,  with  the  head  and  neck  cinnamon  color;  and,  from  their 
actions,  I  had  no  doubt  they  had  nests  somewhere  about  the  i)onds. 
They  were  quite  gentle  and  familiar,  and  not  at  all  disturbed  by  my  ap- 
proach, displaying  a  characteristic  of  theirs  during  the  breeding  season, 
at  least  in  regions  where  they  are  not  often  molested,  and  have,  there- 
fore, not  learned  a  wholesome  dread  of  man.  They  walked  leisurely 
about,  up  to  the  belly  in  the  water,  with  graceful,  deliberate  steps, 
each  of  which  was  accompanied  by  a  swaying  of  the  head  and  neck,  as 
usaal  with  birds  of  similar  form.  When  approached  too  closely,  they 
rose  lightly  from  the  water,  uttering  their  peculiar  cries,  flapped  leis- 
urely to  a  little  distance,  and  again  alighted  to  pursue  their  peaceful 
search  for  food,  forgetting,  or  at  least  not  heeding,  their  recent  alarm. 
As  they  rose  from  the  water,  their  singular,  long  legs  were  suffered  to 
dangle  for  a  few  moments,  but  were  afterward  stretched  stiffly  back- 
ward, as  a  counterpoise  to  their  long  necks ;  and,  thus  balanced,  their 
lithe  bodies  were  supported  with  greatest  ease  by  their  ample  wings. 
When  about  to  realight,  they  sailed  without  flapping  for  a  little  dis- 
tance, just  clearing  the  water,  their  legs  again  hanging  loosely :  as  they 
touched  the  gronnd,  their  long  wings  were  held  almost  nprignt  for  an 
instant,  then  deliberately  folded  and  settled  in  place  with  a  few  slight 
motions.  Gontrary  to  what  I  had  expected,  they  showed  no  sympa- 
thetic concern,  and,  indeed,  only  moderate  alarm,  when  some  of  their 
number  were  killed;  for  I  must  confess  that  after  learning  something  of 
their  ways  by  observing  them  alive,  I  was -anxious  for  a  still  closer  ac- 
quaintance, and  therefore  destroyed  several  individuals.  In  one  of  the 
poor  birds  I  found  an  egg  almost  ready  to  be  laid,  confirming  my  sup- 
position that  the  birds  were  then  in  the  place  where  they  hoped  and 
fully  intended  to  raise  their  families.  Though  there  were  a  great  many 
of  them  associating  together,  those  that  were  already  paired  kept  closer 
by  each  other,  I  thought,  than  the  rest  of  the  flocks.  Some  isolated 
pairs,  that  I  subsequently  observed  on  a  pond  near  Fort  Lamed,  kept 
side  by  side  during  the  whole  time  that  I  watched  them. 

Gontrary  to  my  expectations  I  saw  no  Avocets  on  the  Rio  Grande, 
though  the  Stilts — ^birds  very  closely  allied  and  often  found  with  the 
Avocets — were  plenty.  On  the  Golorado,  in  the  fall  of  1865, 1  saw  both 
kinds  flocking  on  the  sand-bars  and  hard,  dry  flats.  This  was  in  Sep- 
tember, when  all  the  Avocets  that  I  noticed  were  white-necked,  showing 
that  they  were  young  birds,  either  bred  in  that  vicinity  or  else  then  on 
their  southward  migration  from  some  distant  birth-place. 
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Avocets  and  Stilts  correspond  with  each  other  in  habits  as  closely  as 
they  do  in  form.  One  of  the  most  marked  physical  differences  is  fonnd 
in  the  structure  of  the  feet.  Avocets  have  a  hind  toe,  which  the  Stilts 
have  not,  and  their  feet  are  almost  completely  webbed,  so  that  they  are 
among  the  best  swimmers  of  the  long-legged  fraternity.  Stilts,  on  the 
contrary,  scarcely  swim  at  all,  and  never  except  on  an  emergency. 
When  the  Avocets  are  wading  about,  it  often  happens  that  they  get  be- 
yond their  depth,  when,  instead  of  rising  on  wing,  they  keep  on  as  if 
nothing  had  happened  to  take  them  off  their  feet.  If  they  are  wounded, 
they  sometimes  escape  by  diving  as  well  as  swimming. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  proceed  further  with  the  history  of  a  bird 
whose  general  habits  are  already  known  through  several  earlier  biogra- 
phies. Wilson  has  written  an  excellent  account,  upon  which  NuttalPs 
is  in  a  great  measure  modeled.  Audubon's  history  is  specially  good ;  at 
once  complete,  accurate,  and  full  of  interest.  Nothing  so  goc^  as  his 
model  piece  of  biography,  chiefly  taken  up  with  an  account  of  a  pair  of 
birds  he  watched  near  Vincennes,  Indiana,  has  been  written  on  this 
subject. 

An  egg  which  I  took  from  the  oviduct  of  an  Avocet  killed  near  Fort 
Lyons,  on  the  Arkansas,  is  the  shortest  and  comparatively  thickest  of 
a  dozen  now  before  me,  measuring  only  1.80  by  1.37.  It  was,  however, 
perfectly  formed  and  just  ready  to  be  laid,  as  shown  by  the  perfection 
of  the  markings.  Other  specimens  run  up  to  2.10  in  length  by  1.44  in 
breadth.  One  of  the  longest  specimens  is  also  the  narrowest — 2.10  by 
only  1.25.  This  is  one  of  a  set  of  three  taken  by  Mr.  Eidgway  at  Soda 
Lake,  near  Carson  Desert,  June  28,  1873.  They  were  deposited  in  a 
depression  of  the  alkaline  incrustation  of  the  ground.  The  ground- 
color of  this  series  ranges  from  a  dark  olive  through  a  lighter  olivaceous- 
drab  to  brownish -drab,  and  thence  to  a  tine  creamy-brown  or  buff, 
nearly  as  in  the  Shanghai  breed  of  fowls.  The  eggs  are  nearly  uni- 
formly marked  all  over  with  spots  of  several  shades  of  chocolate-brown, 
all  on  the  surface,  and  others  of  neutral  tint  in  the  shell.  In  only  one 
of  the  specimens  is  there  any  decided  tendency  to  aggregation  about 
tlie  larger  end  or  confluence  of  the  spots  anywhere.  The  spots  are  of 
small  to  moderate  size  and  indeterminate  shape,  none  being  blotches  of 
any  considerable  dimensions.  All  the  markings  are  sharp.  Those  of 
the  buff  eggs  are  the  most  numerous  and  finest,  while  the  spots  of  the 
darkest,  olivaceous  eggs  are  the  boldest. 

The  youDff  Avocet  has  the  head  and  neck  white,  with  an  aahy  or  plumbeous  shade, 
instead  of  chestnut  or  cinnamon-red.  In  this  condition  it  constitntes  the  B.  occiden- 
talis  of  authors.  Of  the  adult,  the  bill  is  black  ;  the  iris,  bright  red ;  the  leg8^and  feet, 
clear,  pale  blue,  with  part  of  the  webs  flesh-colored.  The  plumage  is  white,  changing 
to  cinnamon  or  chestnut  on  the  neck  and  head ;  the  back,  wing-coverts,  and  primaries 
black,  contrasting  with  the  white  of  the  scapulars  and  rump.  In  size  the  bird  is  ex- 
tremely variable ;  perhaps  seventeen  inches  in  total  length  by  thirty  in  extent  repre- 
sents average  measurements.  Contrary  to  the  rule  among  waders,  the  female  is 
smaller  than  the  male. 

HIMANTOPUS  NIGEICOLLIS,  Vieill. 
Blaek-neeked  Stilt 

a.  nigricollis. 

CharadriHS  mexioanuSy  MtJLi^R,  Syst.  Nat.  1776, 117.— Cass.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1864, 246. 
Mimantopus  madcanuSf  Ord,  ed.  Wils.  vii,  1824,  52. — Maxim.,  Beitr.  iv,  741. — Burjc, 

Syst.  Ueb.  iii,  367.— WaGL.,  Isis,  1831,  520.— Bp.,  Comp.  List,  1838,  54. 
Charadriue  himantopus,  Lath.,  Ind.  Om.  ii,  1790,  741  (in  part ;  includes  tlie  American 

species,  quoting  Arot.  Zool.  ii,  No.  405,  &.C.). 
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Beourvirostra  Umantopus,  WiLS.,  Am.  Om.  vii,  1813,  48,  pi.  58,  f.  2. 

Himantopm  nigrioolliSy  Vikill.,  Nouv.  Diet.  d'Hist.  Nat.  x,  1817,  42 ;  Enc.  Meth.  340 ; 
Gal.  Ois.  ii,  1834,  85,  pi.  229.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  322 ;  List,  1838, 54.— Nutt.,  Mao. 
ii,  1834,  a— AUD.,  Orn.  Biog.  iv,  1838, 247,  pi. 328;  Syn.  1839,253;  B.  Am. vi,  1843, 
31,  pi.  354.— Emm.,  Cat.  B.  Mass.  1835, 5.— Peab.,  Rep.  Orn.  Mass.  1839, 358.— GiR., 
B.  L.  1. 1844, 270.— PuTN.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  i,  1856,  230.— Newb.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi, 
1857,  99  (California  to  the  Colombia  River).— SallA,  P.  Z.  S.  1857,  237.— ScL., 
Ibis,  i,  1859,  228  (Guatemala).— Newt.,  ibid,  260  (Santa  Cruz).— Dress.,  ihid, 
1866, 33  (Texas)  —Bry.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  vii,  1859(Bahama8).-ScL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1857, 
206 ;  ibid,  1864, 178  (Mexico) ;  ibid.  1860,  290  (Ecuador) ;  1866,  567  (Ucayali) ;  , 
1867,  591  (Mexiana) ;  1870, 32:^ ;  1873, 310, 453  (Peru).— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1^58, 704.— 
Wheat.,  Ohio  Agrio.  Rep.  1860,  No.  198.— Verr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iii,  158  (coast 
of  Maine,  ope  instance). — Boardm.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soo.  ix,  1862, 128  (same  instance). — 
Allen,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iv,  1864,  86.— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1863-'66,  295 
(Panama  and  New  York).— Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866, 91  (Arizona).— Coues, 
Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xii,  1868,  124  (South  Carolina).— Coues,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1868, 
292  (New  England,  rare  or  accidental). — Allen,  Am.  Nat.  iii,  1869,  638  (Mas- 
sachusetts).—Turnb.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869, 29  (rather  rare,  breeding).— Ma  yn.,  Guide, 
1870,  143.— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871,  a56  (Florida,  in  winter):  iii,  1872, 
172  (Great  Salt  Lake).— Mbrr.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1872,  702  (Great  Salt 
Lake).— Gray,  Hand-list,  iii,  1871,  48,  No.  10294.— Coues,  Key,  1872,  247,  fig. 
160.— RiDGW.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  x,  1874,  385  (Illinois). 

Bvp8ih<ite8  nigrioolliSj  Cab.,  Schomburgk's  Reise,  iii,  758. 

Macrotarsua  nigi^ioollis,  Gundl.,  J.  f.  O.  iv,  1856,  422. 

b!  brasiliemis, 

Eimantopus  melanuruSy  Vieill.,  Nouv.  Diet.  d'Hist  Nat.  x,  1817,  42 ;  Ency.  Meth.  340 

(from  Zancudo,  Az.,  Apunt.  iii,  299?). 
Himantopus  leucurusy  Vieill.    (Gro.y») 

Himantopus  mexicaniiSf  Hartl.,  Ind.  Azara,  25  (not  of  authors). 
Hinumtojms  nigricoUiSj  Gay  (iSteZater).— Cass.,  Gillis's  Exp.  ii,  196. — Burm.,  Reise,  ii,  502 

(La  Plata).— Darw.,  Beagle,  130  (La  Plata).— Scl.,  P.  Z.  S.  1867,  339  (Chili).— 

ScL.  &  Salv.,  p.  Z.  S.  1868, 144  (Buenos  Ayres). 
Himantopus  brasilienm,  Brehm,  Vog.  Deutschl.  1831,  684.— Scl.  &  Salv.,  P.  Z.  S.  1873, 

454  (figures  of  heads  of  the  two  varieties). 

Hab. — The  typical  form  from  the  United  States  generally,  Mexico,  part  of  West  In- 
dies, Central  America,  and  South  America  to  Peru  and  Brazil.  Var.  brasilienm  from 
South  Brazil,  Argentine  Republic,  and  Chili. 

Respecting  the  var.  brasiliensiaf  Mr.  J.  E.  Harting,  in  a  letter  to  Prof.  Baird,  which  has 
been  sent  to  me,  states  :  "  The  difiference  in  the  measurements  of  the  two  species  is 
very  striking ;  the  wiug,  tibia  and  tarsus  in  the  southern  brasilienstB  being  all,  respect- 
ively, about  an  inch  longer  than  in  the  northern  nigrieollis,"  A  point  not  given  in 
Messrs.  Sclater  and  Silvin's  paper  is,  that  the  disposition  of  the  colors  of  the  upj^er 
parts  also  differs,  the  black  of  the  neck  being  out  on  from  that  of  the  back  by  a  white 
interval ;  this  being,  Mr.  Harting  remarks,  a  resemblance  to  the  H.  leucocephalus  of 
Australia  and  New  Zealand.    The  form  may  prove  to  be  specifically  distinct. 

Not  obtained  by  either  of  the  earlier  Expeditions. 

Later  Expediti&ns,— 61643-4,  June  19, 1872,  Great  Salt  Lake,  Utah  (Merriam). 

Some  of  the  vagaries  that  fi'om  time  to  time  have  found  their  way 
into  print,  representin|2:  sober  opinions  of  naturalists  who,  from  the  most 
superficial  observation  of  Stilts  and  Avocets,  might  have  learned  better, 
are  extremely  curious.  The  slight  upward  curvature  of  the  Avocefs 
bill  has  served  whereon  to  hang  fables  and  theories  too  absurd  to  de- 
serve a  moment^s  serious  consideration ;  and  it  has  been  repeatedly 
caricatured  in  illustrations.  The  imagination  has  also  been  stretched 
out  of  all  due  proportion  to  treat  of  the  really  very  long  legs  of  the  Stilts, 
and  drawn  upon  to  support  hypotheses  even  more  feeble  and  tottering 
than  the  gait  which  some  authors  attribute  to  the  bird.  It  is  easy  to 
see  how  such  notions  had  their  origin.  Descriptions  and  figures  were 
at  first  taken  from  stuffed  specimens,  awkward  preparation  of  which,  or 
else  the  unavoidable  shrinkage  of  the  delicate  and  vascular  bill,  resulted 
in  a  false  shape.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  the  bill  of  a  live  Avocet  of 
the  shape  represented  by  Wilson  and  Nuttall :  Audubon's  figure  is  the 
most  accurate  one  I  have  seen.    The  other  fallacy,  respecting  the  gait 
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of  the  Stilt,  probably  grew  out  of  some  such  statement  as  that  of  Wil- 
son, which,  while  peifectly  true,  has  been  improperly  taken.  "  As  they 
frequently  alight  on  the  bare  marsh,''  says  the  author,  referring  to  Stilts, 
''they  drop  their  wings,  stand  with  their  legs  half  bent  and  trembling, 
as  if  unable  to  sustain  the  burden  of  their  bodies.  In  this  ridiculous 
posture  they  will  sometimes  stand  for  several  minutes,  uttering  a  cur- 
ring  sound,  while  from  the  corresponding  quiverings  of  their  wings  and 
long  legs  they  seem  to  balance  themselves  with  great  diflSculty.''  Now 
'  Wilson  generally  wrote  whereof  he  had  seen  and  knew,  and  it  is  safe  to 
accept  his  statements  for  facts,  whatever  we  may  think  of  his  opinions. 
But  a  sensational  or  meretricious  writer  could  easily  make  a  sufficiently- 
startling  story  out  of  the  above,  to  the  effect  that  the  Stilt's  legs  are  not 
strong  enough  to  support  its  body.  We  may,  however,  turn  aside  from 
such  stories  as  these,  assured  that,  sooner  or  later,  like  curses  and  chick- 
ens, they  will  come  home  to  roost  with  their  authors. 

Palpable  fabrications  aside,  there  are  still  some  questions  to  be  settled, 
one  of  which  is  respecting  the  construction  of  the  nests.  Wilson  says 
they  are  at  first  slightly  built  of  grasses,  and  afterward  elevated  and 
strengthened,  as  the  birds  lay  and  set,  by  the  addition  of  dry  twigs  and 
various  other  materials;  to  which  statement  Audubon  takes  exception, 
and,  in  fact,  is  evidently  inclined  to  discredit  the  whole  story.  It  is 
certainly  unusual  for  nests  to  be  worked  upon  after  incubation  has  com- 
menced, and  probably  those  that  Wilson  describes  were  not  then  fitted 
for  the  reception  of  the  eggs.  But  we  know,  also,  that  the  stress  the 
mother  bird  may  be  under  to  deiK)sit  an  e^g  may  sometimes  demand 
hasty  dropping,  even  before  her  nest  is  as  elaborately  finished  as  it  would 
otherwise  have  been.  The  conflicting 'statements  are  probably  to  be  re- 
conciled in  this  way.  Writers  are  also  largely  at  vaiiance  respecting 
the  degree  of  swimming  power  that  these  birds  possess;  doubtless  a 
result  of  varying  facilities  they  have  enjoyed  for  forming  an  opinion. 
And  in  general  I  think  that  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  different  cir- 
cumstances of  observation  play  as  active  a  part  in  producing  discrepant 
statements  as  all  other  causes  combined.  The  degree  to  which  many  or 
most  birds  differ  in  habits,  according  to  circumstances,  is  not  sufficiently 
recognized.  Partial  statements,  based  upon  imperfect  or  insufficient 
observation,  are  usually  neither  entirely  true  nor  wholly  false,  but  be- 
come the  more  fruitful  sources  of  error  from  the  very  admixture  of 
truth  that  is  in  them.  Error  is  never  so  captivating  as  when  truthfully 
dressed.  The  fact  in  this  case  is,  that  the  Stilts  are  wretchedly  poor 
swimmers,  as  might  have  been  expected  from  the  condition  of  their  legs 
and  absence  of  webs.  As  waders  they  are  a  great  success ;  but  when 
out  of  their  depth,  which  is  rarely,  if  ever,  the  case  from  choice,  they 
only  make  shift  to  keep  their  heads  above  water,  and  progress  in  the 
most  helpless  and  uncertain  way.  The  Avocets,  on  the  contrary,  are 
fair  swimmers. 

Though  Audubon's  st>atement,  that  the  Stilt  is  rarely  found  at  any 
great  distance  from  the  sea-shore,  may  apply  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  it  is 
manifestly  correct  in  any  general  application.  Thus,  Dr.  Henry  has 
taken  it  at  Fort  Thome,  New  Mexico ;  Mr.  Xantns  at  Fort  Tejon,  Cali- 
fornia; Dr.  Newberry  at  Rhett  Lake^  and,  not  to  multiply  previous 
instances,  1  found  it  abundant  on  the  Rio  Grande  near  Albuquerque,  and 
again  on  the  Colorado.  It  occurs,  in  fact,  on  most  of  the  lakes  and 
rivers  of  the  West,  hundreds  of  miles  from  the  ocean.  It  is  also  found 
occasionally  in  some  dry  localities,  where  one  would  hardly  expect  to 
meet  with  any  wader.  On  the  plains  it  appears  to  be  of  unusual  occur- 
rence, and  I  am  not  aware  that  it  proceeds  north  of  the  United  States. 
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Except  in  this  last  respect,  its  range  may  be  said,  in  general  terms,  to 
be  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  Avocet,  with  which  it  often  associates. 
It  breeds  wherever  found  in  snmmer,  and  is  a  migratory  bird,  departing 
for  the  South  in  autumn,  to  spend  the  winter. 

While  at  Los  Pinos,  New  Mexico,  late  in  June,  1864, 1  had  an  excel- 
lent opportunity  of  studying  the  habits  of  the  Stilts.  There  are  large 
shallow  "lagunas"  near  this  place,  whose  muddy  flats  and  reedy  margins 
are  well  adapted  to  the  wants  of  these  birds,  as  well  as  other  waders, 
particularly  Avocets,  and  a  few  Ducks,  chiefly  Mallards.  The  Stilts  had 
evidently  bred  there,  though  I  found  no  nests  or  very  young  birds. 
They  were  in  flocks  of  twenty  or  thirty,  keeping  closely  together.  All 
those  I  shot  appeared  to  be  in  perfect  plumage,  with  greenish-black 
backs,  this  color  running  in  full  intensity  up  the  back  of  the  neck,  black 
bills,  crimson  eyes,  and  carmine  or  lake-red  legs.  They  offered  a  very 
striking  and  pleasing  effect,  wheeling  in  easy  flight,  the  flock  appearing 
one  moment  black,  the  next  white,  as  they  showed  alternately  the  upper 
and  under  parts,  with  the  long  bright-tinted  legs  heightening  the  con- 
trast of  color.  Although  not  heedless  or  unduly  familiar,  they  were  not 
very  shy,  and  I  secured  as  many  as  I  wished  without  much  trouble. 
Besides  being  almost  unacquainted  with  the  danger  that  may  lie  in 
man's  approach,  they  appeared  of  a  gentle,  unsuspicious  nature,  the 
more  noticeable  in  contrast  with  the  restlessness  and  watchfulness  of 
most  waders.  Thus  I  remember  to  have  approached,  on  one  occasion, 
within  a  dozen  paces  of  a  large  flock,  with  no  other  artifice  than  stoop- 
ing a  little  and  walking  quietly  and  slowly.  The  birds  had  observed  me, 
of  course,  as  the  grass  was  only  a  few  inches  high  and  the  ground  per- 
fectly flat,  but  they  stood  motionless,  looking  with  more  of  curiosity 
than  fear.  It  was  a  picturesque  group ;  still  as  statues  the  birds  stood 
in  the  water,  raised  only  a  little  above  it,  on  their  firm,  though  so  slen- 
der, supports,  their  trim  bodies  drawn  up  to  full  height,  and  their  large, 
soft  eyes  dilated  in  wonder.  In  an  instant,  however,  as  if  they  had  but 
one  mind  in  common,  a  thought  occurred,  and  quick  as  the  thought  they 
were  off.  A  flash— a  report — the  leaden  pellets  followed  after;  the 
thinned  ranks  kept  on,  with  piteous  cries,  while  the  stricken  ones 
dropped  heavily  into  the  water  and  lay  motionless,  or  fluttered  helpless 
with  broken  wings,  vainly  essaying  to  dive.  I  nad  to  wade  into  the 
water  to  secure  the  specimens,  which,  however,  was  of  little  consequence, 
as  I  was  already  wet  and  muddy  to  the  waist;  picked  up  the  dead  ones 
from  the  crimsoned  water,  and  had  an  exciting  chase  after  the  wounded. 
It  was  painful  to  witness  their  struggles,  and  I  almost  wished  they  could 
be  restored  to  the  health  and  pleasure  they  had  enjoyed  up  to  the  last 
moment.  But  the  mischief  was  not  to  be  undone,  and  it  was  the  part 
of  mercy  then  to  put  those  still  living  out  of  their  pain.  This  I  did, 
and,  resolving  to  use  all  my  specimens  to  the  best  advantage  and  take 
no  more  innocent  lives,  I  left  the  Stilts  to  their  peaceful  occupations. 

The  wings  of  the  Stilt  are  very  long  and  pointed,  as  well  as  ample  in 
width  ;  its  flight,  in  consequence,  is  firm,  vigorous,  and  swift.  When 
folded  they  reach  beyond  the  tip  of  the  tail,  and  as  the  under-coverts 
reach  to  the  end,  the  bird  tapers  off  behind  to  a  fine  point.  The  black 
shorter  quills  and  secondaries  meet  across  the  back,  hiding  the  white 
rump  and  tail.  On  the  ground,  whether  walking  or  wading,  the  bird 
moves  gracefully,  with  measured  steps :  the  long  legs  are  much  bent  at 
each  step  (only  at  the  joint,  however  I),  and  planted  firmly,  perfectly 
straight ;  except  under  certain  circumstanoes*  as  those  Wilson  narrates, 
there  is  nothing  vacillating,  feeble  or  unsteady,  either  in  the  attitudes 
or  movements  of  the  birds.  When  feeding,  the. legs  are  bent  backward 
30 
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with  an  acute  angle  at  the  heel-joint,  to  bring  the  body  lower;  the  latter 
is  tilted  forward  and  downward  over  the  centre  of  equilibrium,  where 
the  feet  rest,  and  the  long  neck  and  bill  reach  the  rest  of  the  distance 
to  the  ground.  Its  lood  consists  of  aquatic  insects  of  all  sorts,  proba- 
bly also  of  the  ova  or  smallest  fry  of  fish,  and  various  kinds  of  lacus- 
trine vegetation  ;  in  seeking  it,  the  whole  head  is  frequently  immersed 
in  the  water.  The  eggs  appear  very  large  for  the  size  of  the  bird  ;  they 
are  pyriform  in  shape,  broad  at  one  end  and  pointed  at  the  other ;  four 
constitute  a  nest-full.  But  both  size  and  shape  vary  a  good  deaJ.  Two 
specimens  I  selected  as  representing  the  extremes  in  a  large  series, 
measured,  respectively,  1.85  by  1.15,  and  1.70  by  1.25;  the  former  being 
long  and  narrow,  the  latter  short  and  comparatively  blunt.  The  color 
is  dark  ochraceous,  or  pale  brownish-olive,  blotched  all  over  with  spots 
and  splashes  of  brown  and  blackish-brown,  of  irregular  size  and  shape. 
The  exact  time  required  ibr  hatching  is  not  known.  Both  sexes  are 
said  to  incubate ;  and  the  young  birds,  though  able  to  run  about  as  soon 
as  hatched,  are  assiduously  cared  for  by  the  parents  for  some  time. 

Family  PHALAROPODID^ :    Phalaropes. 

Several  wading  birds,  properly  so  classed,  furnish  exceptions  to  the  rule  that  these 
birds  have  but  slight  powers  of  swimming,  only  exercised  in  an  emergency.  The 
Avocet  is  a  fair  swimmer,  the  toes  being  nearly  full  webbed ;  still  better  swimmers 
are  the  Coots  and  Phalaropes,  birds  not  very  closely  allied,  yet  alike  fitted  for  highly 
aquatic  life  and  habitual  swimming  by  the  presence  of  broad  lobes  on  the  toes.  Pha- 
laropes are  swimmiug  Sandpipers-^with  the  modification  of  the  feet  Just  mentioned, 
a  thin  sbank  to  cut  toe  water,  a  depressed  boat-shaped  body  to  rest  upon  it,  and  thick- 
ened duck-like  under  plumage  to  prevent  wetting  of  the  body.  Not  one  of  the  waders 
surpasses  the  Phalaropes  in  ease  and  variety  of  movement,  grace  and  elegance  of  form, 
or  beauty  of  color  when  in  perfect  plumage.  Like  other  peculiar  or  somewhat  excep- 
tional groups  of  birds,  the  iamily  is  a  small  one,  of  not  more  than  three  well-ascertained 
species,  aU  of  which  occur  in  this  country ;  two,  if  not  also  three,  inhabiting  the 
Missouri  region.  I  shall  bring  them  all  into  the  present  account.  Wilson's  Pbalarope 
is  indigenous  only  in  America ;  the  other  two  are  dispersed  over  tbe  Northern  Hemis- 
phere. The  foUowing  is  an  analysis  of  the  technical  characters  of  the  three  genera,  or 
rather  subgenera,  which  the  three  species  may  be  taken  t>o  represent : 

Steganopus,  VieilloU  1825  (type  P.wiUoni;  HolopodiuSy  Bp.^  1828;  {1)  Amblyrhynehus, 
Nuit.j  1834,  nee  Leachf  1814).  BiU  long,  equaling  the  tarsus,  exceeding  the  head, 
extremely  slender,  terete  and  acute.  Cnlmen  and  gonys  broad  and  depressed.  Lateral 
grooves  long  and  narrow,  reaching  nearly  to  tip  of  bill.  luterramal  space  narrow  and 
very  short,  extending  only  half  way  to  the  end  of  the  bill.  Nostrils  at  the  extreme 
base  of  the  bill.  Wings  of  moderate  length.  Tail  short,  deeply,  doubly  emarginate ; 
legs  greatly  elongated ;  tibiss  bare  for  a  considerable  distance ;  tarsus  exceeding  the 
middle  toe.  Toes  long  and  slender,  broadly  margined  with  an  even,  unscoUoped  mem- 
brane, united  but  for  a  brief  space  basally.    Claws  moderately  long,  arched,  and  acute. 

LoBiPES,  CuvieVf  1817  (type  Tnnga  hyperborean  Linn,).  Bill  generally  as  in  Stegano- 
pus, but  shorter,  basally  stouter,  and  tapering  to  a  very  acute,  comprised  tip ;  ridge 
of  culmen  and  gonys  less  depressed ;  interramal  space  longer  and  broader.  Wings 
long.  Tail  short,  greatly  rounded.  Legs  and  feet  short;  tibia)  denuded  for  but  a 
brief  space ;  tarsus  not  longer  than  the  middle  toe.  Toes  yery  broadly  margined  with 
a  membrane  which  is  scolloped  or  indented  at  each  phalangeal  joint,  and  united 
basally  as  far  as  the  second  joint  between  the  outer  and  middle  toe,  and  as  &r  as  the 
first  joint  between  the  inner  and  middle  toe.  The  feet  are  thus  semipalma^ted.  Claws 
very  smaU  and  short. 

Phalaropus,  Brissony  1760  (type  Tringa  fulicaria,  Linn. ;  Crynwphilus,  VieiU.,  1816). 
Bill  scarcely  longer  than  the  nead  or  tarsus ;  very  stout  for  this  family ;  much  de- 
pressed: so  broiM  as  to  be  almost  spatulate,  the  tip  only  moderately  acute.  Upper 
mandible  with  the  ridge  broad  and  flattened,  its  apex  arched  and  decurved,  its  lateral 
grooves  wide  and  shallow.  Interramal  space  broad  and  very  long,  extending  nearly 
to  the  end  of  the  bill.  Nostrils  subbasal,  at  some  distance  from  uie  root  of  the  bill. 
Wings  long  and  pointed.  Tail  long,  rounded,  the  central  rectrices  projecting,  rather 
acuminate.  Tbe  legs  and  feet  are  i^uch  as  in  LoMpes,  but  the  semipaknation  is  of  less 
extent. 
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STEGANOPUS  WILSONI,  (Sab.)  Coues. 
Wilson's  Phalarope. 

(?)  Tringa  gladalia,*  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  675  (based  on  Plain  Phalarope  of  Penn., 
Arct.  Zool.  ii,  495,  No.  415,  and  Lath.,  Syn.  v,  173. 

(?)  Phalaropaa  glacialiSy  Lath.,  Ind.  Om.  1790,  776  (same  basis). 

(!)  Amblp'hyvchu8  gladalis,  Nutt.,  Man.  ii,  1834,  247  (same  basis). 

Phalaropm  lobatan,  Ord,  ed.  WiLS.,  Am.  Orn.  ix,  1825, 72,  pi. 73,  ii^.  3.   (Not  of  Linnwus.) 

Phalaropus  wilsorih  Sab.,  App.  Frank.  Journ.  1823,  691.— Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831, 
405,  pi.  69  (north  to  the  Saskatchewan,  latitude  540).— Nutt.,  Man.  ii,  1834, 
245.— AUD.,  Orn.  Biopj.  iii,  1>:535,  400,  pi.  254.— Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  iii,  pi.  158.— 
Bd.,  B.  N.  a.  1858.  705.— Wheat.,  Ohio  Agric.  Rep.  1860,  No.  199— Hayd.,  Rep. 
1;!^>2, 174  (Lower  Missouri,  abundant). — ScL.,P.  Z.  S.  1864, 179  (city  of  Mexico,  in 
breeding  plumage).— Allen,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iv,  1664,  86  (Massachusetts).— 
DuESS.,  Ibis,  1866,  35  (Texas).— Salv.,  Ibis,  1860,  198  (Guatemala).— Allen, 
Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872,  182  (Great  Salt  Lake).— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii, 
1866,  295  (New  York)— SCHL.,  Mus.  Pays-Bas,  Scol<^ac€8,  60.— Stev.,  U.  S. 
Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1870,  466  (Wyoming).— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  10  (Kansas).— 
Pelz.,  Orn.  313  (Brazil). 

Phalaropus  (Holapodiits)  icihoni,  Bp.,  Syn.  1828, 342,  No.  279  ;  A.  O.  iv,  1832, 59,  pis.  24, 25. 

BolopodiHS  wihonij  Bp.,  Comp.  &  Geog.  List,  1838,  54.— Less.,  Tr.  Orn.  1831,  563. 

Lobipes  mhonh  Aud.,  Syn.  1839,  241 ;  B.  Am.  v,  1842,  299,  pi.  341.— GiR.,  B.  L.  1. 1844, 
246.— PUTN.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  i,  1856,  217. 

Phalaropus  (Steganopus)  wilsonij  Gray,  Hand-list,  iii,  1871,  55,  No.  10362. 

Steganopua  wiUoniy  Coues,  Ibis,  Apr.  1865 ;  Pri  Pbila.  Acad.  1866,  97  (Colorado  River) ; 
Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  186«,  292  (New  England,  rare  or  casual).- Ali^n,  Mem.  Bost. 
Soc.  i,  1868,  501  (Western  Iowa).— CbuES,  Key,  1872,  248,  fig.  161  (head). 

Phalaropus  JrenatuS,  ViEUX.,  Gal.  Ois.  ii,  1825,  178,  jd.  271. 

Phalaropus  stenodactylus,  Wagl.,  Oken's  Isis,  1831,  523. 

Phalaropus  fimbriatuSf  Temm.,  Planches  Colorizes,  v,  pi.  270. 

Lobipes  incanuSj  Jard.  &  Selby,  111.  Orn;  i,  pi.  16. 

Steganopus  tricolor,  Vibill.  ■ .  *    .  ■  > 

Lobipes  antarcticus,  Less.— (See  Frazer.  P,  Z.  S.  1843,  118 ;  Scl.,  ibid,  1867, 332.— Pelz., 
Novara  Reise,  Aves,  132).— PpiLiPPi,  Cat.  37. 

Rab. — United  States  and  British  Provinces,  generally.  North  to  the  Saskatchewan. 
Rare  or  casual  in  the  Eastern  United  States.  Common  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  and 
westward.  Breeds  in  Western  United  States  and  In  the  interior  of  the  fur  countries 
in  the  lower  latitudes.    Mexico,  Central  and  South  America,  in  winter. 

Lieutenant  Warren^s  Expedition.^-4&7^S0y  Omaha  and  Council  Bluffs ;  5444-5,  Medicine 
Creek. 

Later  Expeditions. — 60376,  Camp  Carling,  Wyoming. 

Not  procured  by  Captain  Raynolds'  Expedition. 

Adult  in  breeding  dress :  Bill,  legs,  and  feet,  pure  black ;  crown  of  head,  pale  ash, 
passing  into  white  along  a  narrow  strip  on  the  nape.  A  n  rrow,  distinct,  pure  white 
line  over  the  eye.  Sides  of  neck  intense  purplish-chestnut,  or  dark  wine-red ;  ante- 
riorly deepening  upon  the  auriculars  into  velvety  black  ;  posteriorly  continued,  some- 
what duller  in  tint,  as  a  stripe  along  each  side  of  the  back  to  the  tips  of  the  scapulars. 
Other  upper  parts  pearly-ash,  blanching  on  the  rump  and  upper  tail-coverts.  Wings 
pale,  dull  grayish-brown ;  the  coverts  slightly  white-tipped,  the  primaries  dusky- 
brown,  their  shafts  brownish- white,  except  al  tip.  Tail  marbled  with  pearly-gray 
aud  white.  All  the  under  parts  pure  white,  but  the  forepart  and  sides  of  the  breast 
washed  with  pale  chestnut- brown,  as  if  with  a  weak  solution  of  the  rich  color  on  the 
neck,  and  a  faint  tinj^e  of  the  same  along  the  sides  of  the  body  to  the  flanks.  The 
female  is  identical  with  the  male  in  color. 

Specimens  just  fully  fledged  are  in  a  plumage  not  generally  known,  and  one  of  which 
I  have  seen  no  adequate  description  :  Bill,  blackish,  about  1.10  long ;  legs,  dull  yellow 
(tarsus,  1.20 ;  middle  toe  and  claw,  1.05).  Upper  parts,  including  crown  and  upper 
surface  of  wings,  brownish-black,  each  feather  edged  with  rusty-brown,  very  conspicu- 

•  I  do  not  agree  with  those  authors  who  unhesitatingly  refer  the  "  Plain  Phalarope" 
of  Pennant  and  Latham  to  P,  fulicariuSj  as  I  am  by  no  means  satisfied  it  was  not  a 
young  Wilson's  Phalarope.  The  diagnosis  given  corresponds  quite  as  well  to  the  latter 
as  to  the  former,  and  in  one  item,  namely,  **  toes  bordered  witii  a  plain  or  unscoUoped 
membrane,"  is  applicable  only  to  the  latter.  I  therefore  range  Tringa  or  Phalaropus 
glacialis  here,  witn  a  query.  It  is  also  quite  possible  that  some  of  the  older  synonyms 
adduced  under  P.  hyperboreus  may  really  belong  to  P,wilaoni  ;  but  they  are  so  uncer- 
tain, and  different  accounts  are  so  involved,  that  it  would  probably  not  be  now  possible 
to  determine  the  point,  even  were  it  particularly  desirable  to  do  so. 
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0U8  on  the  long  inner  secondaries,  and  giving  a  general  aspect  like  that  of  a  Sand- 
piper of  the  genus  Aciodromas.  Upper  tail-coverte  pure  white.  Tail  clear  ash,  edged 
aod  much  marbled  with  white,  the  ash  darker  at  its  line  of  demarcation  from  the 
white.  Line  over  eye,  and  whole  under  parts  white,  the  breast  with  a  faint  rusty- 
tinge,  and  the  sides  slightly  marbled  with  gray.  Quills  dusky,  the  secondaries  white- 
edged,  and  the  shafts  of  the  primaries  whitish. — ^I'his  stage  is  of  extremely  brief  dura- 
tion, beginning  to  give  way,  almost  as  soon  as  the  bird  is  full  grown,  to  the  clear  uniform 
ashy  of  the  upper  parts  of  the  fall  and  winter  condition.  The  change,  in  some  speci- 
mens shot  early  in  August,  is  already  very  evident,  clear  ashy  feathers  being  mixed,  on 
the  crown  and  all  the  upper  parts,  with  such  as  just  described.  Size  of  the  smallest 
specimen  only  8.25  in  length  by  14.50  in  extent ;  the  wing  4.60. 

In  full  plumage  this  is  the  handsomest  of  the  three  Phalaropes,  as 
well  as  the  largest,  aud  one  of  the  most  elegant  birds  of  the  entire 
group  of  waders.  It  was  apparently  first  noticed  by  the  gifted  natur- 
alist to  whom  it  was  subsequently  dedicated,  under  the  previously 
occupied  name  of  P.  lobatus.  To  those  familiar  with  Wilson's  writings, 
which. portray  his  own  character  with  the  same  fidelity  that  the  birds 
it  was  his  passion  to  depict  are  rendered,  his  name  brings  sadness  to 
the  mind,  and  tempts  a  question  of  the  wisdom  of  a  dispensation  that 
took  him  aw^ay,  while  countless  useless  aud  hurtful  lives  were  spared. 
.His  friend  and  admirer,  Thomas  Nuttall,  expresses  thoughts  that  find 
an  echo  in  our  own  hearts:  ** Hurried  to  the  tomb  from  amidst  his 
unfinished  and  ill  requited  labors,  his  favorite  Orpheus  and  Wood- 
thrush  pour  out  their  melody  in  vain.  The  Bluebird,  which  hastens  to 
inform  us  of  the  return  of  spring,  delights  no  longer  the  favorite  of  their 
song.  Like  his  own  beautiful  and  strange  bird  now  before  us,  his  tran- 
sient visit,  which  delighted  us,  has  ended;  but  his  migration,  no  longer 
to  be  postponed,  has  exceeded  the  bounds  of  the  earth,  and  spring  and 
autumn,  with  their  wandering  hosts  of  flitting  birds,  may  still  return  ; 
while  he,  translated  to  Elysian  groves,  will  only  be  remembered  in  the 
thrill  of  the  plaintive  Nightingale  !    ♦    ♦    ♦.'' 

Wilson's  Phalarope  is  of  very  general  distribution  and  common  occur- 
rence in  the  United  tStates  from  the  Mississippi  Valley  westward,  but 
apparently  rare,  or  even  exceptional,  in  most  of  the  Eastern  States.  Our 
^ew  JEngland  and  Middle  States'  records  are  comparatively  few,  and 
agree  in  attesting  the  rarity  of  the  species  in  those  sections.  I  never 
saw  it  in  Maryland,  Virginia,  or  either  of  the  Carolinas — all  places 
where  my  protracted  collecting  would  doubtless  have  brought  it  to  my 
notice  had  it  been  of  regular  occurrence.  Its  line  of  migration  appears 
to  be  mainly  the  Mississippi  Valley ,4ind  thence  to  the  Kocky  Mountains, 
aud  in  this  region  it  may  be  called  common.  It  does  not  go  far  north 
to  breed ;  in  this  being  strikingly  contrasted  with  the  other  two.  Latitude 
5iP  is  stated  to  be  the  limit,  in  the  region  of  the  Saskatcbewan,  while 
the  greater  proportion  of  indi\iduals  nest  within  our  limits — in  Dakota, 
Minnesota,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Idaho,  Utah,  Kansas,  aud  even  Illinois, 
from  all  of  which  places  we  have  authentic  advices.  Perfectly  dressea 
specimens  are  taken  even  so  far  south  as  Texas.  I  am  under  the  belief 
that  I  found  it  breeding  along  the  Arkansas  Eiver,  between  Forts 
Larned  and  Lyons,  on  some  of  the  many  pools  that  dot  the  prairie. 
There  were  many  water  birds  here,  among  them  Franklin's  Gull,  the 
Black  Tern,  and  the  Avocet,  the  latter  certainly  breeding.  My  sjieci- 
mens  of  the  Phalarope  were  in  full  plumage,  and  appeared,  by  their 
actions,  to  have  et;tablished  themselves  for  the  summer,  although  I 
found  no  eggs.  This  was  in  June.  The  same  month,  nine  years  sub- 
sequently, I  found  the  Phalaropes  breeding  on  reedy  pools,  together 
with  Godwits,  Curlew,  Black  Terns  and  Coots,  and  various  Ducks, 
along  that  portion  of  the  Bed  Kiver  of  the  North  which  separates  Min- 
nesota from  Dakota ;  and  later,  in  the  beginning  of  August,  I  took 
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newly-fledged  young  on  the  Mouse  River,  in  Dakota,  near  Turtle 
Mountain.  These  young  were  specially  interesting  to  me,  as  showing 
a  plumage  with  which  I  had  up  to  that  time  been  unacquainted.  It  is 
described  above.  In  all  such  breeding  localities,  where  the  birds  feel 
at  home,  and  have  none  of  the  restlessness  they  show  when  migrating, 
their  habits  may  be  -studied  to  the  best  advantage.  I  had  excellent 
opportunity  of  seeing  how  gentle  and  confiding  the  birds  become  when 
not  molested,  and  how  surprisingly  graceful  they  are,  either  pacing  the 
brink  of  their  favorite  pool,  or  swimming  buoyantly  upon  its  surface. 
1  had  no  heart  to  destroy  any  of  the  beautiful  creatures,  much  as  1 
desired  some  for  my  cabinet,  after  a  scene  I  had  witnessed  when  I  had 
secured  some  Avocets.  Three  Phalaropes  came  in  great  concern  and 
alighted  on  the  water  where  a  dead  Avocet  was  floating,  swimuiing 
back  and  forth  and  almost  caressing  it  with  their  bill.  The  Avocet's 
mate  himself,  who  was  not  long  in  reaching  the  spot,  showed  no  more 
agitation  than  his  little  friends  and  neighbors,  the  Phalaropes,  did ;  and 
though  it  was  only  birds  "of  a  low  order  of  beings"  who  thus  exhibited 
sympathy  and  grief,  who  could  look  on  such  a  scene  unmoved  ? 

The  eggs  of  Wilson's  Phalarope  are  from  1.20  to  1.35  inches  long,  by 
about  0.90  broad,  thus  being  of  an  elongate  as  well  as  pyriform  shape. 
The  ground  ranges  from  a  clay  color  to  a  brownish-drab ;  it  is  very 
heavily  overlaid  with  the  markings,  sometimes  to  such  extent  that  the 
ground  struggles  to  appear  amid  the  almost  continous  overlying  color, 
and  an  egg  like  a  Ptarmigan's  results.  Ordinarily  the  markings  con- 
sist of  numerous  large,  heavy  splashes  and  sizable  spots  of  indetermi- 
nate contour,  mixed  with  numberless  specks  and  fine  scratches ;  occa- 
sional eggs  are  much  more  lightly  and  sparsely  speckled  in  finer  i)at- 
tern.  The  color  of  the  markings  is  a  varying  shade  of  dark  bistre- 
brown,  sometimes  chocolate.  Shell-markings  are  not  ordinarily  notice- 
able. 

LOBIPES  HYPEEBOREUS,  (Linn.)  Cuv. 

ICortbern  Phalarope. 

Tnnga  hyperhoreaj  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  249  (based  on  Fri.  Snec.  179;  Edw.,  143 ; 
Will.,  270;  R.vy,  132;  Phalaropus  cineieus,  Briss..  vi,  15).— BrCnn.,  Orn.  Bor. 
1764,  17-2.— Fabr.,  Fii.  Groen.  1780,  No.  75.— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.,  i,  1788,  675. 

Fhalaropus  hyperboreusj  $ ,  Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790, 775  (excl.  syn.  of  supposed  female = 
P.  falimriuu) ;  Planch.  Enlum.  766.— Temm.,  Man.  1815,  457  ;  ii,  1820,  709.— 
Sab.,  Frank!.  Journ.  690.-BP.,  Syn.  1828,  342.— Nun.,  Man.  ii,  1834,  239.— 
Ai:i).,  Orn.  Biog.  iii,  1835, 118;  v,  1839,  595 ;  pi.  215.— Newb.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi, 
1857,  98  (Des  Chutes  River,  in  summer).— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  706.— Scl.  & 
Salv.,  Ibis,  ii,  1860,  277  (Guatemala).— SwiN.,  Ibis,  1863,  415  (Formosa).- 
Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860,  236.— Wheat.,  Ohig  Agric.  Rep.  1860, 
No.  200.— Verr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst.  iii.  1862,  158  (Maine,  possibly  breeding).— 
(?) BoARDM.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  ix,  1862, 128(Bay  of  Fundy).— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye. N.  Y. 
viii,  1866, 295  (New  York).— Allen,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iv,  1864, 86  (Massachusetts).— 
MclLWR.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1866, 92  (Canada  West).— ScuL.,  Mus.  Pays-Bas,  Scolo- 
paces,  58.— TURNB.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  29  (May  and  September).— Stev.,  U.  S.  Geol. 
Surv.  Ter.  1870,  466  (Wyoming). 

Phalaroptm  (Lobipes)  hyperhoreus,  Gray,  Hand-list,  iii.  1871,  55,  No.  10861. 

Lohipcs  hyperborcus,  Cuv.,  R<$gne  Anim.  i,  1829, 532.— Steph.,  Gen.  Zool.  xii,  169,  pi.  21.— 
Flem.,  Br.  An.  100.— Brehm,  V.  D.  676,  pi. :%,  f.  4.^Jen.,  Man.  Br.  Vert.  214.— 
Eyt.,  Cat.  Br.  B.  43.— Macgil.,  Man.  N.  H.  Orn.  ii,  84.— Bp.,  List,  18:?8,  54.— 
AUD.,  Syn.  1839,  240;  B.  Am.  v,  1842,  295,  pi.  340.— GiR.,  B,  L.  L  1844,  248.— 
Coues,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  vi,  1868,  292  (migratory  along  the  coast,  perhaps  breed- 
ing).—Dall  &  Bann.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  290  (Alaska).— Coues,  Key, 
1872,  248,  fig.  161  (foot).— RiDGW.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  x,  1874,  385  (Illinois). 

{\)Ti^inga  lobata,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  249  (based  on  Fn.  Snec.  No.  179;  Tringa 
griseaj  Briss.,  ii,  206,  pi.  208;  Phil.  Trans,  vol.  1,  255,  pi.  6;  Edw.,  pi.  308; 
Phalaropus,  Briss.,  vi,  p.  12).— BrCnn.,  Cm.  Bor.  1764, 51.— MCller,  No.  195.— 
Fabr.,  Fn.  Groen.  1760,  No.  75.— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788, 674. 
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(t)  Phalaropu9  lohalue,  Lath.,  lud.  Oni.  ii,  1790,  776. 

Tringa  fasca,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  G75. 

Phalaropua  fuscus,  Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  776  (Briss.,  vi,  18). 

Phdlaropus  ruficoUiSj  Pall.,  Zoog.  R.-A.  ii,  1811,  203. 

Phalaropua  ciiierasc^nSy  Pall.,  Zoog.  R.-A.  ii,  1811,  204. 

Phalaropus  cinereu8,  Mey.  &  Wolf,  Tasch.  ii,  417.— Keys.  &  Blas.,  Wirb.  Eur.  73.— 

ScHL.,.Rev.  Crit.  94.— Finsch,  Abh.  Nat.  iii,  1872,  65  (Alaska). 
Phalaropus  angusiirostris^  Naum.,  Vog.  Deutschl.  viii,  1836,  240,  pi.  205. 
Phalaropus  auatraliSy  Temm.  &  Bp.    (HchlegeL) 
Phalaropus  williamsiij  Simm.,  Linn.  Trans,  viii,  264. 

jBTaft.— Northern  Hemisphere,  penetrating  to  very  high  latitudes  to  breed,  migratory 
sometimes  into  the  tropics  in  winter.  Generally  distributed,  but  more  particularly 
maritime. 

Not  noticed  by  Captain  Raynolds'  or  Lieutenant  Warren's  Expedition. 

Later  £ip€dltions.—b9867,  Middle  Park,  Colorado ;  60796,  Big  Sandy  River,  Wyoming. 

Specimeus  of  the  Northern  Phalarope,  jnst  from  the  eggj  were  lately 
procured  by  Mr.  Henry  W.  Elliott,  on  St.  Paul  Island,  one  of  .the 
Prybilov  group,  outliers  of  the  Aleutians.  They  are  very  pretty  little 
creatures  indeed.  The  whole  head  and  upper  parts  are  clear,  warm, 
brownish-yellow,  or  rich  buff,  variegated  with  black ;  the  under  parts, 
from  neck  to  rump,  are  white  with  a  slight  silvery-gray  cast.  The  black 
variegation  occupies  a  triangular  area  on  the  crown  (where  it  is  mixed 
with  buff),  forms  a  long  stripe  down  the  back,  bounded  by  a  streak  over 
each  hip  and  a  spot  on  each  shoulder,  and  terminates  by  a  cross-bar  on 
the  rump.  The  bill  is  only  a  third  of  an  inch  long,  and  no  larger  than 
a  dressing-pin ;  the  total  length  of  the  bird  is  about  2|  inches.  As  with 
others  of  the  family,  the  changes  of  plumage  with  age,  and  especially 
with  season,  are  very  great;  but  in  any  condition  the  species  may  be 
recognized  by  its  small  size  and  scolloped  toe-membranes,  in  compari- 
son with  P.  wiUoni^  and  by  its  slender,  subulate  bill,  as  compared  with 
the  broad,  flattened  one  of  P.  fulieariua. 

In  the  interior  of  the  United  States  the  Northern  Phalarope  is  no- 
where so  abundant  as  Wilson's,  and  appears  to  be  of  less  general  dis- 
persion, though  it  occurs,  sometimes  in  large '  flocks,  in  particular 
localities.  It  is  oftener  seen  flocking  along  either  coast.  On  the 
Atlantic  1  have  not  been  able  to  trace  it  beyond  the  Middle  States, 
although  it  certainly  winters  along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  JMr.  Giraud 
quotes  a  letter  of  Prof.  Baird's,  dated  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania,  October 
10, 1842,  in  regard  to  its  occurrence  in  that  locality ;  and  Dr.  TurnbuU 
states  thfit  it  is  "rare;  arriving  early  in  May,  and  again  in  September; 
being  more  frequent  in  the  autumn.''  On  the  coast  of  New  England  it 
is  more  abundant  and  of  regular  occurrence  during  the  migrations, 
some  apparently  breeding  among  the  islands  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  It 
appears  to  migrate  mainly  off  the  coast,  in  flocks  of  considerable  size, 
and  doubtless  many  of  the  occasions  of  its  capture  along  our  coast  are 
the  result  of  storms  driving  it  inshore.  On  the  Pacific  side,  says  Dr. 
Cooper,  "  the  Lobefoot  passes  in  spring  and  fall  through  Washington 
Territory  in  small  flocks,  which  associate  sometimes  with  the  Sand- 
pipers, but  appear  to  prefer  wetter  feeding-grounds,  wading  in  the 
shallow  creeks  at  low  tide,  and  even  swimming  on  the  ocean,  several 
miles  off  shore.  In  August,  1853,  I  saw  a  pair,  either  of  this  or  the 
next  species,  swimming  on  a  small  lake  on  the  summit  of  the  Cascade 
Mountains,  where  they  probably  had  a  nest.  The  young  birds  appear 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  early  in  July."  Dr.  Suckley  also  found 
them  about  Puget  Sound  in  August,  becoming  quite  abundant  during 
the  month,  and  keeping  principally  among  beds  of  kelp  and  floating 
patches  of  sea-weed.  Dr.  Bannister  mentions  eggs  brought  from  the 
vicinity  of  DnaJaklik,  Alaska,  and  Mr.  Dall  states  that  the  bird  is  very 
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common  all  along  the  Yukon  Eiver,  as  well  as  at  its  mouth.  "  I 
observed  it,^  he  continues,  **  running  among  stranded  blocks  of  ice  on 
the  muddy  beach  at  Nulato,  stopping  and  glancing  around  every  few 
steps ;  the  pure  white  of  the  breast  more  conspicuous  by  the  black  mud 
over  which  it  passed.  Two  eggs,  in  a  small,  round  nest,  lined  with 
grass,  were  found  at  Pastolik." 

A  very  large  series  of  eggs  of  this  Phalarope  has  been  received  at  the 
Smithsonian,  collected  by  Messrs.  Kennicott  and  Macfarlane,  and 
others,  in  the  Aiiderson  and  Yukon  Eiver  regions.  They  show  such  a 
range  of  variation  in  color  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  describe  them 
intelligibly.  The  ground  varies  from  dark  greenish-olive  or  brownish- 
olive,  through  various  lighter  drab-tints,  nearly  to  a  buffy-brown,  and 
in  one  instance  to  a  light  grayish-drab.  The  markings  are  usually  very 
bold  and  heavy,  consisting  of  large  spots  and  the  still  larger  splashes 
produced  by  their  confluence,  mingled  with  dots  and  scratches  in  inter- 
minable confusion.  The.  markings  are,  in  general,  pretty  evenly  dis- 
tributed, sometimes  aggregated  about  the  butt,  and  in  rarer  instances 
forming  a  complete,  definite  circle.  In  a  few  instances  all  the  markings 
are  mere  dots.  In  general,  the  heaviness  and  size  of  the  markings 
bear  some  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  the  ground-color.  The  color 
of  the  markings  is  dark  bistre,  chocolate,  and  sometimes  still  lighter 
browns.  The  longest  and  narrowest  egg  measures  1.30  inches  by  only 
0.75 ;  a  short  and  thick  one  only  1.10  by  0.82 ;  average,  about  1.20  by 
0.80.  The  eggs  are  three  or  four,  oftenest  four,  and  are  laid  in  June — 
more  frequently  in  the  latter  half  of  the  month — in  a  depression  of  the 
ground,  variously  lined  with  withered  vegetation. 

PHALAROPUS  FULCARIUS,  (Linn.)  Bp. 
Red  Fbalarope. 

Trin^a/u?icana,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766, 249  (based  on  Phalaropus  rufuscens,  Briss.,  vi, 

20,  and  Edw.,  pi.  142).— Fabr.,  Fn.  Groen.  1780,  No.  76.— Gm.,  S.  N.  i,  1788, 676, 
PhcUaropm  hyperhoreu9,  9 »  Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1780, 775  (excl.  syn.  of  sapposed  male). — 

WiLS.,  Am.  Orn.  ix,  75,  pi.  73,  f.  4. 
Phalaropm  fulicarius.Bv.,  Jonrn.  Phila.  Acad,  iv,  1825,  2.32;  Syn.  182S,  341;  List,  1838, 

54.- 8w.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,407.— Nutt.,  Man.ii,  1834, 236.— Aud.,  Orn. 

Biog.  iii,  1835,  404,  pi.  255;  Syn.  1839,  239;  B.  Am.  v,  1842,  291,  pi.  339.-GIR., 

B.  L .  I.  1844,  245.— Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  iii,  1849,  586.— Newb.,  P.  R.  R.  Rop.  vi, 

1857,  98  (off  California  coast).— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  707.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H. 

Wash.  Ter.  1860,  236.— Wheat.,  Ohio  Agric.  Rep.  I860,  No.  201.— Coues,  Pr. 

Phila.  Acad.  1861,  228  (Labrador).— Allen,  Pt.  Ess.  Inst,  iv,  1864, 86.— Newt., 

Ibis,  1865,  505  (Spi(zbergen).--LAWR.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866,  295.— Coues, 

Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  vi,  1868, 292  (migratory  along  Ihe  coast).- Dall  &  Bann.,  Trans. 

Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  291  (Alaska).- SCHL.,  Mus.  Pays-Bas,  1865,  Scolopaces,  p. 

58.— Newt.,  P.  Z.  S.  1867, 165,  pi.  15,  f.  1  (egg).— Gray,  Hand-list,  iii,  1871, 55,  No. 

10360.— Coues,  Key,  1872,  248.— Ridgw.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  x,  1874, 385  (Illinois). 
Phalaromia  rufus.  Pall.,  Zoog.  R.-A.  ii,  1811,  205,  pi.  63.— Bechst.,  Naturg.  Dent,  iv, 

381.— Brehm,  V.  D.  678,  pi.  35.  f.  3. 
Crymophilus  rufus^  Vieill.,  Nonv.  Diet.  Nat.  d'Hist.  viii,  521. 
Phalaropus  platy^rhynchus,  Temm.,  Man.  1815,  459;  ii,  712.— Brehm,  V.  D.  679.— Nal'M., 

V.  D.  viii.  1836,  255,  pi.  206.— Sab.,  Greenl.  Birds,  536 :  Suppl.  Parry's  1st  Voy. 

p.  cei.— Rich.,  App.  Parry's  2d  Voy.  335.— Ekra,  Atti  Soe.  Ital.  1860,  ii,  58. 
Phalarapua  rufesoens,  Briss.,  vi,  20.— Keys.  &  Blas.,  Wirb.  Eur.  73.— Schl.,  Rev.  Crit.  94. 
Phalaropus  griseitSf  Leach,  Cat.  Mam.  and  B.  Br.  Mus.  34. 

Haft.- Essentially  the  same  as  that  of  L.  hyperhoreus. 
This  species  was  not  noticed  by  any  of  the  Expeditious. 

I  introdace  this  species,  although  it  has  not  yet  been  found  in  the 
Missouri  region,  as  one  which  unquestionably  occurs  at  times,  and  in 
order  to  complete  an  account  of  the  family.    It  is  more  particularly  a 
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maritime  bird,  yet  we  have  accounts  of  its  occurrence  in- the  interior  of 
the  United  States.  It  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Wheaton  among  the  birds 
of  Ohio,  and  by  Mr.  Eidgway  among  those  of  Illinois. 

Tbe  nidification  of  this  species  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  preceding, 
and  the  eggs  are  so  similar  that  they  cannot  be  distinguished  with  cer- 
tainty in  any  given  instance.  Several  specimens  are  in  the  collection 
from  Franklin  Bay,  on  the  Arctic  coast,  east  of  Anderson  River.  They 
were  taken  early  in  July,  by  Mr.  MacFarlane,  who  states  that  they  are 
deposited  in  a  depression  of  the  ground  lined  with  withered  leaves. 
Their  average  capacity  is  greater  than  those  of  L,  hyperboreus.  The 
longest  specimen  measures  1.30  by  0.90;  the  shortest,  1.15  by  0.90; 
another,  1.25  by  0.85. 

Family  SCOLOPAOID^:  Snipe,  &c. 

The  great  number  of  birds  belonging  to  this  family  which  claim  the  attention  of 
the  sportsman,  the  epicure,  and  the  amateur  ornithologist,  renders  it  especially  an 
interesting  one.  Here  are  classed  nearly  all  the  "  long-billed  fraternity,"  as  these  birds 
are  called,  somewhat  facetiously,  but  nevertheless  with  technical  accuracy — the  Wood- 
cock and  the  true  Snipe,  the  Sandpipers  in  all  their  variety,  the  Godwits,  Curlews  and 
Willets,  the  Yellowlegs,  and  all  the  numerous  birds  that  pass  under  the  loose  name  of 
"  Bay  Snipe."  They  may  be  distinguished  from  any  kind  of  Plover  by  the  slcndemess 
and  sensitiveness  of  the  bill,  aa  well  as,  usually,  by  its  length,  which  for  the  most  part 
exceeds  the  head,  and  absence  of  any  constriction  between  the  nasal  and  terminal  parts. 
It  is  always  furnished  with  long,  deep  grooves  on  both  mandibles,  and  may  be  either 
straight,  curved  down,  or  a  little  recurved.  The  gape  of  the  mouth  is  usuaUy  verj*- 
much  contracted.  The  ScalopacidcB  are  probably  without  exception  migratory,  and 
some  of  them  pass  to  the  highest  latitudes  where  birds  can  live,  to  breed,  nesting 
always  on  the  ground,  and  laying  three  or  four  eggs,  placed  with  the  small  ends  to- 
gether in  a  slight  nest  or  on  the  bare  ground.  The  North  American  species  are  numer-  ' 
ous,  and  nearly  all  occur  in  the  Missouri  region.  For  convenience  of  reference  we 
here  bring  them  together  in  the  several  natural  groups  in  which  they  fall : 

A.  Woodcock,  Wilson^s  Snipe,  and  Redbreasted  Snipe. 

B.  Godwits,  of  four  species,  large,  with  the  bill  a  little  turned  up. 

C.  Sandpipers,  numerous  species,  all  but  one  with  short,  straight  bill ;  going  in 

large  flocks  on  the  beaches  and  elsewhere. 

D.  Tattlers,  various  species  of  different  sizes,  with  rather  long  bill,  harder  than 

in  the  foregoing,  straight  or  very  slightly  turned  up.  Here  belong  some  spe- 
cies improperly  called  ** Plover,"  as  the  "Upland  Plover,"  "Yellowshank 
Plover,"  &c.,  together  with  Willets,  or  "  Stone  Snipe,"  "  Teeter-tails,"  &c. 

E.  Curlew,  distinguished  from  all  the  others  by  the  downward  curve  of  the  long 

and  slender  bill. 

PHILOHELA  MINOR,  (Gm.)  Gray. 
American  Woodcock. 

Scolopax  minoTy  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  661.--Lath.,  Ind.  Om.  ii,  1790, 714 (based  on  ''Lit- 
tle Woodcock"  of  Lath.,  Syu.  v,  131,  and  Penn.,  Arct.  Zool.  ii,  463,  No.  365, 
pi.  19).— WiLS.,  Am.  Orn.  vi,  1812,  40,  pi.  48,  f.  2.-Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  331.— AuD., 
Dm.  Biog.  iii,  18.35,  474,  pi.  268 :  also  of  various  sporting  authorities. 

Ruslicola  minorj  Vieili^,  Anal.  1816;  Gal.  Ois,  ii,  1834,  112,  pi.  142.— Bp.,  List,  1838,52. 

Rmiicola  (Microptcra)  minor,  NuTr.,  Man.  ii,  1834,  194. 

Philokela  minor,  Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  1849.— Woodil,  Sit^r.  Rep.  1853,  101  (Indian  Terri- 
tory, rare).— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 709.— Ha  yd..  Rep.  1862, 174  (Loup  Fork).— Mc- 
Ilwr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1866,  92  (Hamilton,  C.  W. ;  summer,  common).— Allex, 
Mem.  Bost.  Soo.  i,  1868, 501  (Western  Iowa).— Scott,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xv,  1872,  227 
(West  Virginia,  breeding). — Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  10  (Kansas,  rare).— Coues, 
key,  1872,  251,  fig.  162 ;  and  of  most  late  authors. 

Microptera  americana,  Aud.,  Syn.  1839,  250 ;  B.  Am.  vi,  1843, 15,  pi.  a52.— Giu.,  B.  L.  I. 
1844,  266. 
Hah. — Eastern  United  States  and  British  Provinces.    North  to  Nova  Scotia  {Audu- 
bon) and  Canada  (Mclhcraith).    Northwest  to  Fort  Rice,  Dakota  (Coues),    West  to 

Kansas  (Snow)  and  Nebraska  (Hayden).    No  extralimital  record. 
Lieutenant  Warren*8  Expedition.^9140,  Loup  Fork  of  the  Platte. 
Not  obtained  by  Captaiu  Raynolds'  Expedition. 
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The  restriction  of  the  range  of  the  Woodcock  is  a  singular  circum- 
stance in  the  bistory  of  a  family  of  birds  noted  for  their  wide  dispersion 
and  extensive  migrations.  It  is  only  known  to  inhabit  the  United  States 
and  immediately  adjoining  portions  of  the  British  possessions,  while  in 
the  West  its  extension  is  equally  limited.  To  Dr.  Hayden's  instance  of 
its  occurrence  in  Nebraska,  hitherto  the  westernmost  on  record,  I  am 
enabled  to  add  another,  which  somewhat  extends  the  range.  While  I 
was  at  Fort  Randall  I  was  assured  by  several  ofiicers,  and  particularly 
Captain  Hartley  and  Lieutenant  Campbell,  that  a  Woodcock  had  been 
shot  considerably  further  up  the  river,  at  Fort  Rice.  It  would  appear 
that  the  bird  is  creeping  up  the  river,  like  the  Quail,  though  it  is  still 
rare.  Mr.  Trippe  did  not  meet  with  it  anywhere  in  Minnesota;  but 
in  a  list  of  the  game  birds  found  about  Saint  Paul,  kindly  furnished  by 
Dr.  A.  Heger,  United  States  Army,  I  find  it  included  as  a  summer  resi- 
dent, and  until  the  end  of  September.  Its  time  of  arrival  was  not 
noticed.  Mr.  Allen  states  that  it  is  common  in  Western  Iowa,  where, 
however,  Mr.  Trippe  did  not  observe  it;  and  according  to  Prof.  Snow 
it  occurs,  though  rarely,  in  Kansas,  where  it  breeds.  Dr.  Woodhouse 
found  it  rare  in  the  Indian  Territory.  These  references  probably  fully 
exhibit  the  limit  of  it«  western  extension.  I  myself  never  saw  it  any- 
where in  Dakota. 

There  is  no  occasion  at  present  to  enter  into  the  history  of  the  Wood- 
cock, which  is  well  known  to  those  who  are  interested  in  the  subject; 
in  fact,  most  competent  sportsmen  are  more  familiar  with  the  bird  than 
some  who  have  written  about  it  appear  to  be..  I  wish,  however,  to  call 
attention  to  a  point  of  nomenclature,  in  which  some  of  the  best  field 
naturalists  are  often  at  fault.  It  iis  a  common  practice  of  untechnical 
observers  to  use  the  term  '*  Seolopax^^  as  a  designation  of  various  Amer- 
ican birds  of  the  family  ScolopacidWy  to  no  one  of  which  can  it  be  prop- 
erly applied  in  strictness.  This  term  belongs  to  the  European  Wood- 
cock, quite  a  different  bird  from  oars,  and  still  more  different  from  the 
other  scolopacine  species.  Our  Woodcock  might  be  called  Scolopax 
mmor,  as  it  used  to  be,  without  violent  stretching  of  the  significance  of 
the  term;  but  the  name  Scolopax  had  much  better  be  left  where  it  be- 
longs— to  the  European  species.  Ours  differs  from  that  one,  beside 
being  smaller  and  somewhat  differently  shaped  and  colored,  in  having 
the  first  three  quills  of  the  wing  very  narrow  and  scythe-shaped.  This 
is  a  structural  peculiarity,  important  enough,  in  connection  with  some 
other  points,  to  warrant  our  putting  the  bird  in  a  different  genus,  and 
calling  it  Philohela  minor. 

Accounts  sometimes  reach  us  of  an  extraordinarily  big  Woodcock 
killed  in  this  country — say  about  a  third  larger  and  heavier  than  the 
ordinary  bird.  It  is  probable  that  in  every  such  instance  the  specimen 
was  a  European  Woodcock  that  had  somehow  straggled  to  this  country. 
The  point  can  always  be  decided,  independently  of  size,  by  the  above 
character  of  the  quill-feathers.  The  European  Woodcock  {Scolopax 
rmtieola)  is  perfectly  authentic  as  a  casual  inhabitant  of  this  country, 
having  been  found  in  Newfoundland,  Long  Island,  and  New  Jersey. 
Dr.  Lewis,  author  of  the  admirable  volume,  "The  American  Sports- 
man,'' speaks  of  a  bird  which  was  undoubtedly  of  this  sort,  in  the  foot- 
note on  p.  169  of  the  edition  of  1868;  and  other  unquestionable  instances, 
in  which  the  specimen  was  examined  by  a  competent  ornithologist,  have 
come  to  our  knowledge.  (See  Lwicrence^  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  1866, 292 ;  Bairdy 
Amer.  Journ.  Sci.  xli,  1866,  25.)  The  species  was  formally  introduced 
to  our  fauna  in  1872,  in  my  late  work,  where  these  and  other  technical 
points  are  presented.    Such  occurrences  of  stragglers  from  another  con- 
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tiueut  are  very  interesting,  and  should  be  published  without  delay  by 
any  one  who  is  fortunate  enough  to  observe  them. 

Of  aJl  sportsmen  who  habitually  enjoy  cock-shooting,  know  every 
trick  of  the  bird's,  just  where  to  find  them  at  any  time,  and  how  to 
bring  them  to  bag,  how  many  have  seen  a  nest  or  eggs!  Yet  the  bird 
breeds,  in  greater  or  less  abundance,  over  nearly  all  of  its  range,  and 
especially  in  the  Middle  and  Eastern  States.  One  reason  doubtless  is, 
that  of  course  sportsmen  are  not  after  Woodcock  in  the  breeding  sea- 
son ;  and  another,  that,  were  they  so  disposed,  they  might  search  long 
and  fruitlessly  for  the  nest,  so  careful  are  the  birds,  in  general,  to  con- 
ceal it  in  the  most  secluded  resorts.  It  is  placed  in  low,  thick,  swampy 
woods  or  brakes,  on  the  ground,  at  the  foot  of  a  bush  or  tussock,  or  on 
some  fallen  log  or  decayed  stump,  and  it  is  formed  of  a  few  dried  leaves 
or  a  little  grass,  just  enough  to  keep  the  eggs  from  the  cold  or  moist 
gi'ound.  The  Woodcock  is  an  early  layer,  generally  in  April,  but  even, 
according  to  Audubon,  in  March  or  February  at  the  South — the  perioil 
varying  a  month  or  more  according  to  latitude.  The  eggs  may  be  rec- 
ognized by  the  following  description,  as  they  are  quite  unlike  those  of 
any  of  their  allies,  not  only  the  coloration,  but  also  the  shape,  being 
peculiar :  Instead  of  a  pointedly  pyriform  egg,  such  as  most  waders 
lay,  we  find  a  bluntly-rounded  form,  the  diameter  being  comparatively 
great  for  the  length.  The  shortest  and  broadest  egg  of  a  dozen  before 
me  measures  only  1.40  by  fully  1.20;  a  long,  naiTOw  specimen  is  1.65  by 
1.15;  an  average  is  about  1.60  by  1.16.  This  rotund  shape  corresponds 
to  the  plump  figure  of  the  bird,  as  compared  with  other  slenderer 
waders.  The  ground  color  is  a  light  clay,  with  more  or  less  of  a  brown- 
ish cast,  sometimes  quite  buffy-brown,  sometimes  merely  grayish-white. 
The  spots  are  mostly  small  and  not  very  bold;  they  consist  of  numerous 
chocolate-brown  surface  markings,  with  many  other  pale,  stone-gray 
shell  spots.  The  size  and  intensity  of  the  markings  generally  corre- 
spond with  the  depth  of  the  ground-color. 

As  the  habits  of  the  Woodcock  during  the  mating  season  are  very 
little  known,  the  following  account  is  copied  from  Audubon  as  one  of 
interest:  "At  this  season  its  curious  spiral  gyrations,  while  ascending 
or  descending  along  a  space  of  fifty  or  more  yards  of  height,  when  it 
utters  a  note  somewhat  resembling  the  word  hwank,  are  performed  every 
evening  and  morning  for  nearly  a  fortnight.  When  on  the  ground,  at 
this  season  as  well  as  in  autumn,  the  male  not  unfrequently  repeats  this 
sound,  as  if  he  wei*e  calling  to  others  in  his  neighborhood,  and  on  hear- 
ing it  answered  he  immediately  flies  to  meet  the  other  bird,  which  in  the 
same  manner  advances  toward  him.  On  observing  the  Woodcock  while 
in  the  act  of  emitting  these  notes,  you  would  imagine  he  exerted  him- 
self to  the  utmost  to  produce  them,  the  head  and  bill  being  inclined  to- 
ward the  ground,  and  a  strong  forward  movement  of  the  body  taking 
place  at  the  moment  the  kwank  reaches  your  ear.  This  over,  the  bird 
jerks  its  half-spread  tail,  then  erects  itself,  and  stands  as  if  listening  for 
a  few  moments,  when,  if  the  cry  is  not  answered,  it  repeats  it.  I 
feel  pretty  confident  that,  in  the  spring,  the  female,  attracted  by  these 
sounds,  flies  to  the  male ;  for  on  several  occasions  I  observed  the  bird 
that  had  uttered  the  call  immediately  caress  the  one  that  had  just  ar- 
rived, and  which  I  knew  from  its  greater  size  to  be  a  female.  I  am  not, 
however,  quite  certain  that  this  is  always  the  case,  for  on  other  occa- 
sions I  have  seen  a  male  fly  off  and  alight  near  another,  when  they 
would  immediately  begin  to  fight,  tugging  and  pushing  at  each  other 
with  their  bills,  in  the  most  curious  manner  imaginable." 

The  Woodcock  is  by  no  means  so  exclusively  an  inhabitant  of  bog 
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and  brake  as  those  who  are  not  entirely  familiar  with  it  may  suppose. 
It  frequently  visits  corn-fields  and  other  cultivated  tracts  in  the  vicinity 
of  swampy  grounds,  and  often  betakes  itself  to  the  woods,  where  it 
rustles  among  the  dry  leaves,  turning  them  over  to  search  for  food.  It 
is  erratic,  or  rather  capricious,  in  its  resorts  as  well  as  in  its  general 
movements  north  and  south.  A  few  linger,  unless  the  season  be  very 
severe,  in  the  Middle  districts  all  winter,  but  they  are  generally  off  for  the 
South  with  the  freezing  of  the  ground.  A  cold  snap  will  suddenly  drive 
them  away  altogether  from  places  where,  a  few  hours  before,  they  had 
been  found  in  numbers.  The  general  and  regular  movement  occurs 
chiefly  in  March  and  October.  Some  reside  in  the  South,  but  the  greater 
number  pass  north,  to  return  again  in  the  fall.  None  appear  to  winter, 
except  casually,  beyond  our  Middle  districts. 

GALLINAGO  WILSONI,  (Temm.)  Bp. 

American  Snipe;  Wilson's  Snipe. 

Scolopax  gallinagOy  Wils.,  Am.  Ora.  vi,  1812, 18,  pi.  47,  fig.  1. 

Scolopax  wilaonu  Temm.,  PI.  Color,  v,  Uvr,  Ixviii  (in  text).— Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  330.— Sw.  & 
Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  401.— Nutt.,  Man.  ii,  1834.  185.— Aud.,  Orn.  Biog.  iii, 
iaS5,  322;  v,  1839,  583;  pi.  243;  Syn.  1839,  248;  B.  Am.  v,  1842,  339;  pi.  350.— 
GiR.,  B.  L.  1. 1844,  261.— Trippe,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  vi,  1871,  119  (Minnesota);  and 
of  many  earlier  antfaoi's. 

Gallinago  tvilsoniy  Bp.,  Comp.  List,  1838,  52.— ScL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1856,  310  (Cordova).— Bd., 
B.  N.  A.  1858,  710.— Salv.,  Ibis,  1859  (Honduras).— Newt.,  ibid,  258  (Santa 
Cruz).— Taylor,  ibid,  18G0,  314.— Dress.,  ibid,  186(5,  36.— Cab.  J.  f.  O.  iv,  350 
(Cuba).— Bryant,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  vii,  1859  (Bahamas).— Coop.  «S:  Suck.,  N.  H. 
Wash.  Ter.  1860,  237.— Hayd.,  Kep.  1862,  174  (Loup  Fork  and  Black  Hills).— 
SCL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1861 ,  80  (Jamaica) ;  1864, 178  (Mexico) ;  1837, 280  (Mosquito  Coast).— 
Salv.,  ibid.  1870,  219  (Voragua).— Boardm.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  ix,  1862, 128  (Maine, 
breeds).— CouES,  Pr.  Pbila.  Acad.  1866, 97  (Arizona).— Dall  &  Bann.,  Tr.  Chic. 
Acad,  i,  1869,  291  (Alaska).— Allen,  Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  i,  1868,  501  (Iowa) ;  Bull. 
M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872,  181  (Utah).— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  ix,  141  (Costa  Rica).— Sund., 
Ofv.  Kong.  Vet.  Ak.  587  (St.  Bartholomew).— Trippe,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xv,  1872, 
240  (Iowa).— Aiken,  ibid.  209  (Colorado,  wintering).— Stev.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv. 
Ter.  1870,  466  (Wyoming).— Merr.,  ibid.  1872, 700  (Montana).— Sxow,  B.  Kans. 
1873, 10.— CouES,  Key,  1872,  262,  tig.  163;  and  of  authors. 

Gallinago  gallinaria  var.  toilsonif  Ribow.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  x,  1874,  383. 

Gallinago  brehmii,  Bp.,  Obs.  Nomen.  Wils.  1825,  No.  204.    (Not  of  Kaup.) 

SScolopax  delicatula,  Ord,  ed.  W^ils.  ix,  1825,  218. 

Scolopax  drumnwndii,  Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  400.— Nutt.,  Man.  ii,  18:^4, 190.— 
AUD.,  Orn.  Biog.  v,  1839,  319;  Syn.  1839,  249;  B.  Am.  vi,  1843,  9. 

Gallinago  drummondii,  Bp.,  List,  1838,  52. 

Scolopax  dougloHij  Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  400.— Nutt.,  Man.  ii,  1834,  191. 

(?)  Scolopax  leucurus,  Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  501.— Nutt.,  Man.  ii,  1834,  617. 

(?)  Gallinago  leucurusj  Gray,  Genera  of  Birds,  pi.  157, 

J3ad.— The  whole  of  North  America,  and  southward  to  South  America.  Mexico. 
West  Indies.  (?)  Accidental  in  England  (Hart.,  Br.  Birds,  1872, 143).  Breeds  from 
Northern  New  England  northward. 

Lieutenant  Warren^s  Expedition. — 4874,  Mouth  of  Bighorn  River ;  9041-42,  Black  Hills. 

Later  Expeditions. — 61103,  Fort  Sanders,  Wyoming;  62370,  Fort  Ellis,  Montana; 
61157,  Wyoming. 

Not  obtained  by  Captain  Raynolds'  Expedition. 

The  name  of  "English^  Snipe^  of  eorainon  but  erroneous  application 
to  this  bird,  is  wholly  a  misnomer,  the  bird  being  entirely  diflPorent  from 
that  of  England,  a«  "any  one  may  perceive  on  comparing  the  two.  It  is 
another  of  the  deplorable  instances  in  which  paucity  of  language  has 
caused  American  birds  to  be  called  by  the  name  of  their  nearest  Euro- 
pean relative,  real  or  supposed — a  circumstance  tending  to  promulgate 
eiTor  and  contusion.  We  should  do  our  best  to  suppress  such  wrong 
names  in  every  instance,  even  without  such  an  example  as  the  well-nigh 
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hopeless  muddle  about  our  Bob  White  before  us.  "Jack  Snipe^  is 
another  soubriquet  of  this  bird,  of  no  obvious  application,  indeed,  but 
not  particularly  bad,  though  the  same  term  is  also  used  to  designate 
the  Pectoral  Sandpiper  (Actodroinas  maculata). 

Throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  United  States  the  Snipe  is  found 
only  during  the  migrations,  and  in  winter.  It  breeds,  however,  in 
Xorthern  New  England,  and  may  do  so  along  other  portions  of  our 
northern  border,  although  I  have  not  so  determined.  Mr.  Trippe  speaks 
of  its  common  occurrence  in  Minnesota,  from  April  to  the  close  of  Octo- 
ber, but  adds  that  he  did  not  observe  it  to  breed.  In  Northern  Dakota, 
likewise,  where  I  enjoyed  excellent  Snipe-shooting  late  in  September,  I 
found  nothing  to  indicate  its  summer  residence  there.  It  is  almost  ex- 
clusively a  migrant  through  the  Missouri  region,  though  some  probably- 
winter  in  the  southern  portions.  Its  migrations  are  pushed,  at  that 
season,  even  to  South  America,  and  it  also  occurs  in  Mexico,  Central 
America,  and  the  West  Indies,  according  to  numerous  extralimital 
quotations.  The  eggs  of  Wilson's  Snipe  are  moderately  pyriform,  and 
measure  about  1.60  by  1.12  ;  some,  however,  being  so  small  as  1.50  by 
1.05.  The  ground  color  is  a  grayish-olive,  with  more  or  less  brownish 
shade  in  ditfereut  specimens.  The  markings  are  numerous,  generally 
heavy,  and  often  massed,  though,  as  a  rule,  distinct;  they  may  appear 
all  over  the  surface,  but  are  always  thickest  and  largest  on  the  major 
half  of  the  egg.  The  color  is  umber-brown,  of  varying  shade,  according 
to  the  depth  or  quantity  of  pigment.  With  these  suiface  markings  are 
associated  some  paler  or  obscure  shell  spots,  not  ordinarily  so  noticeable, 
however,  as  in  some  other  species.  And  over  all  we  find,  in  occasional 
specimens,  curious  sharp,  straggling  lines  of  what  appears  to  be  pure 
black.  The  other  markings  have  the  ordinary  splashed  or  blotched 
character.  The  nest-complement  is  three  or  four.  A  set  of  eggs  in  the 
Smithsonian  is  labeled  Oneida  County,  New  York.  The  nest  is  a  mere 
depression  in  the  grass  or  moss  of  a  boggy  meadow ;  the  down  of  the 
newly-hatched  young  is  mottled  with  white,  ashy,  ochrey,  and  dark 
brown. 

MACEORHAMPnCJS  GRISEUS,  (Gm.)  Leach. 

Red-breasted  Snipe;  Gray  Snipe. 

Scolopax  gHsea,  Gm.,  Syet.  Nat.  i,  1788,  658.— Lath.,  In^.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  724  (based  od 
Brown  Snipe,  Penn.,  Arct.  Zool.  ii,  464,  No.  369;  Lath.,  Syn.  v,  154).— Temm., 
Man.  ii,  1820,  679.— Flem.,  Br.  Au  106.— Jexyns,  Mau.  Brit.  Vert.  2U7.— Scur^, 
Rev,  Crit.  Ois.  Eur.  86. 

Scolopax  {M(ici'orhamphu9)  gtisea^  Bp.,  Syn.  1828, 3IW,  No.  267. — Nutt.,  Man.  ii,  1834,  181. 

Macrorhamphus  griseus,  Leach,  Cat.  Brit.  Mus.  1816, 31. — Steph.,  Shaw's  Gen.  Zool.  xii, 
1824,  61.— Eyt.,  Cat.  Br.  B.  40.— Keys.  &  Blas.,  Wirb.  Eur.  75.— Macgil.,  Man. 
Orn.  ii,  100.— Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  iii,  1849,  582.— Bp.,  Am.  Om.  iv,  1832, 51,  pi.  23, 
fig.  3 ;  List,  1838,  52.— Gundl,,  J.  f.  O.  iv,  1856, 350  (Cuba).— Bd.,  B.  N.  A,  1858, 
7i2.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860,  238  (May,  perhaps  breeding.)— 
Salv.,  Ibis,  1860,  277;  1865, 191  (Guatemala).— Wheat.,  Ohio  A^c.  Rep.  1860, 
No.  204.— Reinh.,  Ibis,  iii,  1861, 11  (Greenland).— Blas.,  B.  Eur.  ed.  Newt.  1862, 
18  (England;  quotes  Yarr.,  ii,  621).— Boardm.,  Pt.  Bost.  Soc.  ix,  1862,  128 
(Maine,  summer  visitant).— Verr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iii,  1862,  159  (Maine,  coast  in 
summer).— Allen,  ihid.  iv,  1864,  86.— McIlwr.,  ibid,  v,  1866. 92  (rare  in  spring; 
Hamilton,  C.  W.).— Coues,  ihid.  v,  1868, 293  (Now  England,  chiefly  migratory).— 
Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  vii,  274  (Cuba);  479  (Panama);  viii,  1864,  101  (Som- 
brero) ;  viii,  1866,  293.— Dress.,  Ibis,  1866,  36  (Matamoras).- Dall  &  Banx., 
Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  291  (Alaska,  breeding).— Tuknb.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  30 
(April  and  August).- Coues,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xii,  1868, 122  (South  Carolina) ;  Pr. 
Phila.  Acad.  1861,  229  (Labrador);  1866,  97  (Arizona);  1871,  30 (North  Caro- 
lina).—Alli.:n,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872,  181  (Utah).— Trippe,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xv, 
1872,241  (Iowa).— Mayn.,  Guide,  1870, 139  (Massachusetts,  migratory).— Coues, 
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Key,  1872,  2.^3,  fig.  164.— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873, 10  (Kansas,  migratory).— Pelz., 
Orn.  Bras.  313  (Para).— ScL.  &  Salv.,  P.  Z.  S.  1873,  455. 

Limo8a  griseaj  Schl.,  Mus.  Pays-Bas,  Scolop,  p.  26. 

Scoiopax  nwehoracensisy  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  17ri8, 658.— Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790, 723  (based 
on  Bed-hreaated  Snipe^  Penn.,  Arct.  Zool.  ii,  464,  No.  368;  Latii.,  Svn.  v,  154).— 
WiLs.,  Am.  Orn.  vii,  1813, 45,  pi.  58,  tig.  1.— Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii',  1831,  398.— 
AuD.,  Orn.  Biog.  iv,  1^38,  288,  pi.  399;  Syn.  1839,  249;  B.  Am.  vi,  1843,  10,  pi. 
351.— GiR.,  B.  L.  1. 1844, 263.— PcTX.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  i,  1^6, 218  (Massachusetts). 

Toianus  norehoracensisj  Sabine,  Franklin's  Journ.  687. 

Limosa  acolopacea,  Say,  Long's  Exp.  Rocky  Mountains,  ii,  182:5,  170. 

Macrorhamphua  scolopaceus,  Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  v,  1852, 4.  pi.  1 ;  ibid,  vii,  273  (Cuba) ; 
ihid.  viii,  1866,  293 ;  ibid,  ix,  1868,  142  (Costa  Rica).— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  712  — 
Elliot,  B.  N.  A.  pi.  40.— Couks,  Ibis,  1866,  271  (California).— Dall  &  Bann., 
Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869, 291  (Alaska,  breeding).— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873, 10  (Kansas). 

Scolopax  longirostriHf  Bell,  Ann.  Lye.  v,  1852,  3. 

Scolopax  paykuUiif  NiLSSON,  Orn.  Suec.  ii,  106. 

"  Scolopax  leucophaa  et  ferrugineicoUis,  Vieill."  (Gray.) 

Hah.— The  whole  of  North  America.  Greenland,  Mexico.  West  Indies.  Central 
America.  Much  of  South  America.  Brazil  (Pelz.,  Orn.  313) ;  Chili  (Phil.,  Cat.  36). 
Breeds  in  high  latitudes.  Chiefly  migratory  in  the  United  States.  Winters  in  the 
Sontb,  and  beyond,  as  above.  Of  frequent  casual  occurrence  in  Europe.  (See  Hakt., 
Br.  Birds,  1872,  144;  fifteen  occurrences  in  Great  Britain  recorded,  with  references. 
Gould,  B.  Eur.  pi.  323). 

Lieutenant  Warrcn^a  Expedition. — 4871,  Omaha  City.  (Omitted  from  Hay  den's  Report.) 

Not  obtained  by  Captain  Raynolds*  or  later  Expeditions. 

This  Snipe  is  about  as  large  as  Wilson's,  and  the  bill  is  exactly  as  in  that  species.  It 
is  distinguished  by  the  greater  length  of  the  legs,  the  whole  naked  portion  being  3^  to 
4  inches  long,  of  which  the  bare  part  of  the  tibia  is  three-quarters  of  an  inch  or  more ; 
by  a  web  between  the  outer  and  middle  toes ;  by  12  instead  of  16  tail  feathers,  and 
many  points  of  coloration.  Tail  and  its  coverts,  with  lining  of  wings  and  axillars, 
beautifully  barred  with  black  and  white  or  tawny  ;  shaft  of  first  primary  white.  In 
breeding  plumage,  brownish-black  above,  variegated  with  bay  ;  reddish-brown  below, 
variegated  with  dusky ;  a  tawny  superciliary  and  dusky  loral  stripe.  At  other  seasons, 
dark  gray  above,  the  feathers  with  dusky  centres  ami  pale  ^ay  or  whitish  edges ; 
lower  back  pure  white ;  superciliary  line  and  spot  on  under  eye-lid  white ;  below,  wbite, 
the  jugulum,  fore-breast,  and  sides  heavily  shadecl  with  gray,  leaving  chin  whitish ;  the 
flanks  and  crissnm  with  wavy,  dusky  spots  or  bars.  Length,  10.25  to  12.50 ;  extent, 
17..50  to  20.25;  wing,  5.40  to  6.10;  bill,  2.20  to  3.25;  whole  naked  leg,  3.40  to  4.15. 
Weight,  2  oz.  7  dr.  to  4  oz.  4  dr.,  according  to  condition. 

The  supposed  species  (M.  acolopaceua),  based  on  larger  size  and  larger  bill,  is  not  even 
entitled  to  rank  as  a  variety.  Almost  any  flock  contains  a  per  cent,  of  such  individuals. 
The  difference  in  these  respects  is  merely  the  normal  individual  variation.  The  follow- 
ing fresh  measurements  of  sine  individuals,  shot  out  of  the  same^ock,  exhibit  the  ex- 
tremes connected  by  imperceptible  gradations,  and  will  convince  those  most  skeptical 
of  the  identity  of  the  two  supposed  species : 


Total  length 

Extent  of  wings 

Wing 

10.25 

17.50 

5.40 

3.40 

2.20 

10.50 

18.00 

5.50 

3.40 

2.40 

11.00 

18.50 

5.65 

3.40 

2.50 

11.25 

19.25 

5.80 

3.35 

2.85 

11.50 

19.00 

5.75 

4.00 

2.90 

11.75 

19.50 
5.90 
4.10 
2.90 

11.90 

19.75 

6.00 

4.00 

2.95 

12.25 

20.25 

6.10- 

4.10 

3.05 

12.50 

19.50 
5.85 
4.15 
3.25 

Whole  naked  leg 

Bill 

These  nine  specimens  are  graded  according  to  length  of  bill,  with  which  it  will  be 
seen  other  dimensions  grade  approximately,  though  not  corresponding  in  every  in- 
stance. The  length  of  bill  varies  over  an  inch,  or  about  .34  per  cent,  of  the  mean 
length,  which  is  2.77  inches ;  that  is  to  say,  its  variation  is  auout  one-third  of  the 
whole  length.  The  variation  is  next  greatest  in  the  length  of  leg.  There  is  nothing 
peculiar  in  this  variation.  The  bill  of  Ereunetea  pu&illuaf  of  Numeniue  longiroatiis,  and 
doubtless  of  other  waders,  is  quite  as  variable. 

This  species  has  a  very  extensive  distribution  in  the  Western  Hemis- 
phere, and  is  one  of  those  most  frequently  occurring  as  a  straggler  in 
the  Old  World.  Its  regular  migrations  are  of  immense  extent,  and  are 
performed  with  great  expedition.  Passing  the  Middl;^  districts  in  April, 
the  birds  wend  their  way  to  the  far  North,  where  tliey  breed,  and  are 
again  among  us  before  the  end  of  August.  The  line  of  migration  seems 
immaterial;  many  pass  along  either  coast,  while  as  great  numbers  fly 
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over  the  interior,  along  our  larger  water-courses.  The  spring  passage 
is  performed  witn  greater  celerity  than  the  return  in  the  autumn,  when 
they  linger  leisurely  over  suitable  feeding  grounds  all  the  way  along. 
Many  winter  in  the  southern  portions  of  the  Union,  though  others  reach 
South  America,  even  Brazil  and  Chili.  I  have  found  them  in  iN'ovem- 
ber  in  Southern  California  and  the  Carolinas,  in  both  of  which  regions 
some  probably  winter.  In  the  spring  passage  many  are  found  in  nearly 
or  quite  peifect  dress,  like  the  Golden  Plovers,  but  in  the  fall  the  gray 
plumage  is  mostly  assumed  before  they  reach  the  United  States,  the 
change  doubtless  occurring  as  soon  as  the  duties  of  incubation  are  com- 
pleted, though  traces  of  the  summer  vesture,  in  a  few  black,  bay-edged 
feathers  of  the  upper  parts,  and  a  slight  rufescence  of  the  under  plumage, 
may  frequently  be  observed  until  October.  The  earliest  period  when  1 
have  seen  the  birds  anywhere  in  the  United  States  was  the  first  week 
in  August,  in  Northern  Dakota,  and  I  was  led  to  infer,  from  the^ evident 
youth  of  the  specimens  then  secured,  that  they  were  bred  there,  or  not 
far  off.  We  have,  however,  no  more  unquestionable  instance  of  the 
breeding  within  our  limits.  Writers  upon  Maine  birds  speak  of  the  spe- 
cies a«  a  "summer  visitor,"  and  Dr.  Suckley,  in  Washington  Territory,  re- 
fers to  a  May  specimen  he  supposed  to  be  breeding.  So  little  has  hith- 
erto been  made  known  of  the  breeding  of  the  species,  that  I  have  the 
more  pleasure  in  giving  an  account.  Mr.  Dall  found  it  nesting  in  Alaska, 
and  the  eggs  are  in  the  Smithsonian.  "  I  found  a  nest  of  this  species,'^ 
he  says,  "on  the  3d  of  June,  and  on  the  6th  secured  the  parent  bird  with 
the  eggs.  The  nest  was  a  simple  hollow  in  the  ground,  in  a  grassy 
hummock,  in  the  centre  of  a  marshy  spot,  with  scarcely  apy  lining  what- 
ever— nothing  in  the  shape  of  a  nest  to  bring  away.  The  female,  when 
startled  from  the  nest,  shuffled  off  with  great  rapidity  among  the  grassy 
hummocks,  making  a  very  difficult  mark  to  shoot  at.''  Very  little  has 
been  recorded  of  the  breeding  resorts  of  the  Mam'orhamphus^  while  the 
eggs  are  almost  unknown.  Several  sets  are  in  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution, collected  by  the  indefatigable  MacFarlane,  at  the  Anderson 
Eiver  Fort,  and  on  the  Arctic  coast,  east  of  that  river.  They  were 
taken  lat^  in  June,  at  which  season  they  appear  to  have  been  fresh,  or 
nearly  so.  The  labels  state  that  the  eggs  were,  placed  on  a  few  dried 
leaves,  in  or  aroubd  a  marshy  tract.  One  set  contains  four  eggs,  another 
three,  another  only  two ;  but  we  must  presume  that  four  is  the  regular 
nest-complement.  The  eggs  are  not  peculiar  among  their  allies  in  any 
respect,  and  probably  no  description  would  suffice  for  their  positive 
identification.  The  following  measurements  indicate  the  size  and  shape: 
1.75  by  1.15  (unusually  long,  narrow,  and  pointed)  j  1.70  by  1.15;  1.62 
by  1.12  (about  an  average);  1.68  by  1.10;  1.55  by  1.10  (very  short). 
The  ground-color  is  the  same  as  in  Oaltina^o,  with  all  its  variation^ 
while  the  general  character  of  the  markings  is  identical,  even  to  the 
occasional  occurrence  of  sharp,  black  tracery  over  the  ordinary  spots 
and  blotches.  One  of  the  eggs  has  the  markings  rather  chocolate  than 
umber-brown,  and  much  smaller  and  more  diffuse  than  they  are  in  any 
of  the  examples  of  Oallina^o  which  happen  to  be  before  me. 

On  the  sandbars,  muddy  flats,  and  marshy  meadows  of  the  !N'orth 
Carolina  coast  I  found  the  Gray-backs  very  common,  in  flocks,  all 
through  the  fall,  associated  with  Godwits,  Telltales,  and  various  Sand- 
pipers. But  nowhere  have  I  seen  them  so  abundant  as  in  Dakota 
during  the  fall  passage — eveiywhere  on  the  ponds,  and  especially  in  the 
saline  pools  of  the  alkali  region  along  the  Upper  Missouri.  There  the 
birds  were  loitering  in  great  flocks,  wading  in  water  so  loaded  with 
alkali  that  it  looked  sea-green  and  blew  off  a  white  cloud  with  the  slight- 
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est  breeze,  while  the  edges  for  several  yards  all  around  were  snow-white 
with  solid  efflorescence.  Gazing  only  at  the  pool,  one  would  fancy  him- 
self on  an  ice-bound  Arctic  region,  while  the  surrounding  country  was 
desolate  to  match.  Around  such  pools,  the  water  of  which  was  utterly 
undriukable  for  man  or  beast,  were  numerous  Ducks  and  waders,  espe- 
cially Teal,  Plover,  and  these  Snipe,  swimming,  wading,  or  dozing  in 
troops  on  the  banks  in  the  yellow  light  of  autumn,  all  in  excellent  order 
for  the  table.  They  were  loaded  with  fat,  though  it  seemed  incredible 
that  they  could  thrive  in  such  bitterly  nauseating  and  purgative  waters. 

The  Eed  breasted  Snipe  is  a  gentle  and  unsuspicious  creature  by 
nature,  most  sociably  disposed  to  itB  own  kind,  as  well  as  toward  its 
relatives  among  the  Ducks  and  waders.  In  the  western  regions,  where 
they  are  not  often  molested,  no  birds  are  more  confiding,  though  none 
more  timid.  They  gather  in  such  close  flocks,  moreover,  that  the  most 
cruel  slaughter  may  be  effected  with  ease  by  one  intent  only  on  filling 
his  bag.  As  we  approach  a  pool  we  see  numbers  of  the  gentle  birds 
wandering  along  the  margin,  or  wading  up  to  the  belly  in  the  shallow 
parts,  probing  here  and  there  as  they  advance,  sticking  the  bill  perpen- 
dicularly into  the  mud  to  its  full  length  with  a  quick,  dexterous  move- 
ment, and  sometimes  even  submerging  the  whole  head  for  a  second  or 
two.  All  the  while  they  chat  with  each  other  in  a  low,  pleasing  tone, 
entirely  oblivious  of  our  dangerous  proximity.  With  the  explosion  that 
too  often  happens,  the  next  moment  some  stretch  dead  or  dying  along 
the  strand,  others  limp  or  flutter  with  broken  legs  or  wings,  while  the 
survivors,  with  a  startled  weet.  take  wing.  Not,  however,  to  fly  to  a 
place  of  safety ;  in  a  compact  body  they  skim  away,  then  circle  back, 
approaching  again  the  fatal  spot  with  a  low,  wayward,  gliding  motion 
and  often  realight  in  the  midst  of  their  dead  or  disabled  companions! 
No  birds  fly  more  compactly,  or  group  together  more  closely  in  alight 
ing;  it  seems  as  if  the  timid  creatures,  aware  of  their  defenceless  con 
dition,  sought  safety,  or  at  least  reassurance,  in  each  other's  company. 
Thus  it  happens  that  a  whole  flock  may  be  secured  by  successive  diS" 
charges,  if  the  gunner  will  seize  the  times  when  they  stand  motionless, 
in  mute  alarm,  closely  huddled  together.  In  a  little  while,  however,  if 
no  new  appearance  disturbs  them,  they  cast  off  fear  and  move  about 
separately,  resuming  their  busy  probing  for  the  various  water-bugs, 
leeches,  worms,  and  soft  molluscs,  which  form  their  food,  as  well  as  the 
seeds  of  various  aquatic  plants.  When  in  good  order,  they  are  excel- 
lent eating. 

Being  partly  web-footed,  this  Snipe  swims  tolerably  well  for  a  little 
distance  in  an  emergency,  as  when  it  may  get  for  a  moment  beyond  its 
depth  in  wading  about,  or  when  it  may  fall,  broken-winged,  on  the  water. 
On  such  an  occasion  as  this  last,  I  have  seen  one  swim  bravely  for 
twenty  or  thirty  yards,  with  a  curious  bobbing  motion  of  the  head  and 
corresponding  jerking  of  the  tail,  to  a  hiding  place  in  the  rank  grass 
across  the  pool.  When  thus  hidden  they  keep  perfectly  still,  and  may 
be  picked  up  without  resistance,  except  a  weak  flutter,  and  perhaps  a 
low,  pleading  cry  for  pity  on  their  pain  and  helplessness.  When  feed- 
ing at  their  ease,  in  consciousness  of  peace  and  security,  few  birds  are 
of  more  pleasing  appearance.  Their  movements  are  graceful  and  their 
attitudes  often  beautifully  statuesque. 
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MICROPALAMA  HIMAXTOPUS,  (Bp.)  Bd. 
Stilt  Sandpiper. 

Trifiga  himaniopusj  Bp.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  ii,  1826,  157.— Less.,  Man.  ii,  1828, 284.— Sw.  A: 
Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  380.— Bp.,  Am.  Orn.  iv,  1833, 89,  pi.  25,  f.  3.— Ai  d.,  Orn. 
Biog.  iv,  1838,  332,  pi.  334  ;  Syn.  1839,  235  ;  B.  Am.  v,  1842,  271,  pL  334.— GiR., 
B.  L.  I.  1844,  232.— SCHL.,  M.  P.-B.  ScolopaceSj  54. 

Tringa  (Hemipalama)  hiinantopuSf  Bp.,  Specc.  Comp.  1827, 61 ;  Syn.  1828,  316. — Nutt., Man. 
ii,  1834,  138. 

Hemipalama  himaniopm,  Bp.,  List,  1S38, 49.— DeKay,  N.  Y.  Zool.  1844, 235,  pi.  86,  fig.  196. 

Toianus  Uiniantopus,  Lemb.,  Av.  Cuba,  18.50,  95. 

Micropalama  himantopufi,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 726.— Salv.,  Ibis,  i,  1859, 229  (Gnatemala).— 
Wheat.,  Ohio  Agric.  Rep.  1860.  No.  213  (Ohio).— Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1861, 
174.— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866,294 ;  viii,  1864, 101  (Sombrero).— Coues, 
Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1868,  294.— Coues,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xii,  1868,  122  (South  Caro- 
lina).—Scl.,  P.  Z.  S.  1860,  290  (Ecuador).— Dress.,  Ibis,  1866,  37  (Texas).- 
Scl.  &  Salv.,  P.  Z.  S.  1806, 199  (Peru).— Turnb.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  31  (New  Jer- 
sey ;  May  and  Aug.).— Aixen,  Am.  Nat.  iii,  1870,  639  (Massachusetts  and  New 
Hampshire).- Stkv.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Sarv.  Ter.  1870,  466  (Fort  Bridger).— Mayx., 
Guide,  1870,  140  (New  Hampshire).- Brewst.,  Am.  Nat.  vi,  1872,  307  (Massa- 
chusetts and  New  Hampshire).- Coues,  Key,  1872,  253.— Scl.  &  Salv.,  P.  Z. 
S.  1873,  309  (Peru).— RiDGW.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  x,  1874.  383  (Illinois). 

Ereunetcs  kimantopus,  Sund.,  Ofv.  Kongl.  Vet.  Ak.  Forh.  1869,  587,  602  (St.  Bartholo- 
mew and  Porto  Kico). 

Mia'opeJama  himantopuSj  Gray,  Hand-list,  iii,  1871,  48,  No.  10298. 

Tringa  muUifasciaiay  Licht.     (Gray.) 

Hemipalama  multiatriatay  Gray,  G.  of  B.  iii,  1849,578,  pi.  156,  f.  2.— Pelz.,  O.  Bras,  iii,  311. 

Tringa  douglasiiy  Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  379,  pi.  66. 

Eringa  (Hemipalama)  douglasiiy  Nutt.,  Man.  ii,  1H34, 141. 

Tringa  (Hemipalama)  audubonij  Nutt.,  Man.  ii,  18.34,  140. 

Hab. — ^North  America  generally.  Not  observed  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Rare 
in  the  United  States.    West  Indies.  Central  America,  and  most  of  South  America. 

Not  obtained  by  Captain  Raynolds'  or  Lieutenant  Warren^s  Expedition. 

Later  Expeditions. — 60790,  Fort  Bridger,  Wyoming  (Stevenson), 

This  is  a  very  remarkable  Sandpiper,  connecting  this  group  with  the  true  Snipe  by 
means  of*  MacrorhamphuSy  with  which  its  relationships  are  very  close.  Its  pattern  of 
coloration  and  changes  of  plumage  are  much  as  in  At,  griseus.  The  bill  is  quite  snipe- 
like, though  shorter;  the  legs  are  very  long,  relatively  exceeding  those  of  Macrorham- 
phuSj  and  there  are  two  basalwebs  to  the  toes,  as  in  Ereuneies,  Full  descriptions  appear 
in  my  Monograph  above  cited,  and  in  the  Key. 

I  have  never  yet  seen  the  Stilt  Sandpiper  alive,  and  it  appears  to  be 
rather  rare  in  the  United  States,  through  which  it  passes  during  the 
migration,  some  probably  wintering  toward  the  South.  It  occurs  both 
along  the  coast  and  in  the  interior.  Its  range  is  probably  much  the  same 
as  that  of  Macrorhamphus  griseus  ;  like  this  species,  it  is  extensively  dis- 
persed over  the  West  Indies,  in  Central  and  part  of  South  America 
during  the  winter.  It  is  only  known  to  breed  in  high  latitudes,  beyond 
our  border.  Several  collectors  have  lately  taken  it  during  the  migra- 
tion along  the  New  England  coast,  where,  however,  like  Tringa  hairdii^ 
it  appears  to  be  of  rare  occurrence,  as  elsewhere  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 
I  placed  it  in  my  South  Carolina  list  on  Prof.  Gibbes'  authority.  Mr. 
Stevenson  procured  it  at  Fort  Bridger.  It  undoubtedly  migrates  gen- 
erally through  the  Missouri  region. 

Two  sets  of  eggs,  purporting  to  be  of  this  species,  are  in  the  Smith- 
sonian )  but  it  does  not  appear  that  the  parent  was  secured,  or,  at  least, 
received,  and  I  question  the  identification,  believing  the  eggs  to  be 
those  of  Tryngites  rufescens.  At  any  rate,  if  they  are  not  the  latter, 
they  are  absolutely  identical  With  them  in  every  respect,  as  fully  de- 
scribed further  on. 
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EREUNETES  PUSILLUS,  (Linn.)  Cass. 
Semlpalmated  Sandpiper* 

IHngapusillay  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  252  (based  on  THnga  cincJus  doniinicensis  minor , 
Briss.,  V,  222,  pi.  25,  f.  2.  Not  of  Meyerj  nor  of  Bechstein,  nor  of  Wilson). — 
Gm.,  Sysi.  Nat.  i,  17i^.  681.— Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  737.-(?)  Vieill.,  Nouv. 
Diet.  d'Hist.  Nat.  xxxiv,  1819,  452.— Schl.,  M.  P.-B.  Scolopaces.bb. 

Ereunetes  puHUuSf  Cass.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad,  xiii,  1860,  195  (Carthagena). — Coues,  ibid, 
1861, 177.  233.— Codes  <fe  Prent.,  Smiths.  Rep.  1861,  416.— Boardm.,  Pr.  Boat. 
Soc.  ix,  1862,  129.— Vkrr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iii,  1862,  159.— Allen,  ibid,  iv,  1864, 
87.— MclLWR.,  iUd.  v,  1866,  93.— CouES,  ibid,  v,  1868,  294.— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye. 
N.  Y.  viii,  1864,  101  (Sombrero) ;  viii,  1866,  294.— Dall  &  Bann.,  Tr.  Chic. 
Acad,  i,  1869,  292.— Sund.,  Ofv.  Vet.  Ak.  1869,  587,  602  (St.  Bartholomew 
and  Porto  Rico).— Mayn.,  Guide,  1870,  140.— Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  97; 
1871,  31.— Allen,  Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  i,  1868,  501.— Allen,  Boll.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871, 
355;  iii,  1872, 182.— Coues,  Key,  1872,  254,  ^g,  165.— Rnxiw.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y. 
X,  1874,  384. 

Ereunetes  petnflcatus,  III,,  Prod.  1811,  262  (Bahia).— Cass.,  Baird's  B.  N.  A.  1858,  724.— 
Wheat.,  Ohio  Agric.  Rep.  1860,  No.  212.— Ha  yd..  Rep.  1862, 174.— Turnb.,  B. 
E.  Pa.  1H69,  31.— TREPPE,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xv,  1872, 241.— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873, 10. 

Tringa  semipalmata,  WiLS..  Am.  Orn.  vii,  1813, 131,  pi.  63,  f.  3 ;  Ord's  ed.  iii,  1829, 132 ; 
Brewer^s  ed.  1840,  542,  fig.  225 ;  Syn.  725.— Vieill.,  Nouv.  Diet.  d'Hist.  Nat. 
xxxiv,  1819,  462.— Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831, 381.— Aud.,  Orn.  Biqg.  v,  1839, 
iii,  pi.  408;  Syn.  1839,  236;  B.  Am.  v,  1842,  277,  pi.  336.-GIR.,  B.  L.  I,  1844, 
239.— PUTN.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  i,  1856,  217.— Newb.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi,  1857,  100.— 
Finsch,  Abb.  Nat.  iii,  1872,  65. 

Tringa  (Hemipalama)  aemipalmatat  Bp.,  Obs.  Wils.  1825,  No.  212 ;  Specc.  Comp.  1827,  62. 

Bemipalama  seniipaimataj  Lemb.,  Av.  Cnba,  1850,  96. 

THnga  (Hetcropoda)  aemipalmaia,  NuiT.,  Man.  ii,  1834, 136. 

Heteropoda  aemipalmata,  Bp.,  List,  1838,  49.— DeKay,  N.  Y.  Zool.  1844,  236,  pi.  86,  fig. 
195.— Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  iii,  1849,  580,  pi.  156,  f.  L 

Ereimetes  aemipaltnata,  Cab.,  Schomb.  Reise,  iii,  758 ;  J.  f.  0. 1866,  419. — Bp.,  Comptes 
Rendns,  xliii,  1856,  p.  — . 

Tringa  breviroatris,  Spix,  Av.  Bras,  ii,  1825,  76,  pi.  93. 

Pelidna  feriwoni,  Less.,  Man.  ii,  1828,  277  ("  T.pusilla  L,"), 

Heteropoda  mauriy  Bp.,  List,  1838,  49.— Gundl.,  J.  f.  O.  1856,  419  (Cuba). 

Hemipalama  minor^  Lemb.,  Av.  Cuba,  1850,  97. 

Ereunetes  occidentalisj  Lawr.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1864, 107  (var.  T    Pacific  coast). 
Quotations  additional  to  the  above  are :  Salv.,  Ibis,  i,  1859, 229  (Guatemala) ;  Newt.,. 

ibid.  258  (Santa  Cruz) ;  Bry.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  vii,  1859,  p.  —  (Bahamas) ;  Scl.  &  Salv.,, 

P.  Z.  S.  1867,  592  (Amazon);  Pelz.,  Orn.  Bras.  311  (Brazil;  March  and  April). 

Hab. — The  whole  of  North  and  Central,  and  most  of  South  America.    West  Indies* 
Lieutenant  Warren^a  Expedition,— 4S70,  Bijoux  Hills  f  9045,  9047,  9048,  Loup  Fork. 
Not  procured  by  either  of  the  later  Expeditions.    (The  bird  so  quoted  by  Stevenaonr 
p.  466,  IS  Tringa  nUnutUla,) 

This  abundant  and  well-known  little  bird  occurs  throughout  the* 
Missouri  region,  in  suitable  places,  during  the  migration,  as  elsewhere- 
in  the  United  States. 

A  very  large  series  of  the  eggs  of  Hreunetes  shows  the  variations, 
probably  always  observable  when  great  numbers  of  any  limicoline 
wader's  eggs  are  examined.  Some  of  them  are  nearly  like  the  Butt- 
breasted  Sandpiper's  eggs  described  beyond,  and  such  appears  to  be  the 
normal  pattern.  Others,  however,  are  quite  diflferent.  One  variatioa 
affects  the  ground-color,  which,  instead  of  being  clay-colored  (very  pale 
grayish  or  greenish-drab),  is  decidedly  olivaceous;  and  in  these  eggs 
the  markings  are  correspondingly  heavy,  rather  umber-brown  than 
chocolate.  In  another  decided  variety  the  markings,  instead  of  being 
bold  blotching,  massed  at  the.  large  end,  are  exceedingly  fine  dotting, 
uniform  over  the  whole  egg,  drawn  like  a  veil,  as  it  were,  over  the 
ground,  giving  the  predominant  complexion  to  the  egg.  The  following 
are  several  measurements:  1.22  by  0.84;  1.24  by  0.83;  1.20  by  0.85. 
The  sets,  complete,  contain  three  or  four  eggs ;  those  with  one  or  two- 
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are  presumably  incomplete.  They  were  mostly  collected  late  in  Jane 
and  early  in  Jaly,  by  Mr.  MacFarlane,  in  the  Anderson  River  region, 
the  Barren  Grounds,  and  the  Arctic  coast,  at  Franklin  Bay.  Others 
are  from  Hudson's  Bay.  According  to  the  labels,  the  nests  are,  as 
usual,  a  depression  of  the  ground,  lined  with  a  few  dried  grasses  or 
leaves,  and  are  generally  situate  in  or  near  marshy  tracts. 

TRINGA  MINUTILLA,  Vieill. 
Least  Sandpiper. 

Tnnga  minuHlla,  ViEUX.,  Nouv.  Diet  d'Hist.  Nat.  xxxiv,  1819,  452.— Gray,  Gen.  of  B. 
iii,  1849,  579.— ScHL.,  Mus.  Pays-Baa,  Scolopace^,  p.  48.— Sharps  &  Dresser, 
B.  Eur.  pt.  xii,  Aug.  1872.— CouES,  Key,  1872,  254.— Fdjsch,  Abh.Nat.  iii,  1872, 
65.— SCL.  &  Salv.,  p.  Z.  S.  1873,  456  (Peru). 

Actodromus  minuiilla,  Bp.,  Comptes  Rendus,  1856. 

Actodromaa  minutilla,  Coues,  Fr.  Pbila.  Acad.  1861, 191,  230.— CouES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad. 
1866,  97 ;  ibid.  1871,  30.— Coues,  Ibis,  1866,  269.— Coues,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xii, 
1868, 122.— Coues,  Pr.  Ess.  lost,  v,  1868, 294.— Dress.,  Ibis,  1866,  37  (Texas).- 
Coues  &  Prent.,  Smitbs.  Rep.  1861,  415.— La  we..  Add.  Lye  viii,  1866.  294. — 
Allen,  Pr.  Ess.  iDst.  iv,  1864,  77.— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871,  356;  iu,  1872, 
182.— Allen,  Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  i,  1868,  501.— Verr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst.  iii.  1862,  159.— 
Boardm.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  ix,  1862,  128.— Verr.,  ibid.  138.— Newt.,  P.  Z.  S.  1867, 
165,  pi.  15,  f.  4  (egg).— DaLL  &  Bann-,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  292  (Alaska).— 
Mayn.,  Guide,  1870.  140.— Dall,  Pr.  Cal.  Acad.  Feb.  1873  (Aleutian  Islands).— 
RiDGW.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  x,  1874,  384. 

Tringa  pusillaf  WiLS.,  Am.  Orn.  v,  1813,  32,  pi.  37,  f.  4  (not  of  Linnams  and  European 
writers).— Ord,  ed.  Wils.  iii,  1H29,  134.— Brew.,  ed.  Wils.  1840,  347,  fig.  161.— 
Bp.,  Comp.  Speoc.  1827,  237  ;  Syn.  1828,  319.— Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831, 
386.— AUD.,  Orn.  Biog.  iv,  1838,  180,  pi.  320 ;  Syn.  1839,  237  ;  B.  Am.  v,  1842, 
280,  pi.  337.— GiR.,  B.  L.  I.  1844,  240.— Woodh.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853, 100.— Plt^x., 
Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  i,  1856;  217.— Hoy,  Smitbs.  Rep.  1864,  438.— Hart.,  Br.  Birds, 
1872, 143  (European). 

PelidnapuHllaj  Bp.,  List,  1838,  50.— Gosse,  B.  Jam.  1847,  348. 

Tringa  wiUoni,  JiuTT.,  Man.  ii,  1834, 121.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  721.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N. 
H.  Wasb.  Ter.  1800,  240.— Cass.,  Pr.  Pbila.  Acad.xiii,  1860. 196  (Cartbagena).— 
Wheat.,  Obio  Agric.  Rep.  1860,  No.  209.— Turnb.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  31.— Trippk, 
Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  XV,  1872,  241. 

Actodromus  td/aoni,  Bp.,  Comptes  Rendus,  1856. 

(^)Tringa  campeatris,  Licht.,  Vera.  Doubl.  1823,  74  (may  be  hairdii  or  bonapartii), 

Tringa  nana,  Licht.,  Nomen.  Av.  1854,  92. 

JHnga  georgica,  LiCHT.    {Gray.) 
Extralimital  quotations.^Sch.,  P.  Z.  S.  1856,  311  (Cordova) ;  Sci-,  Ibis,  1859,  229 

(Ouatemala) ;  Newt.,  ibid.  258  (Santa  Cruz) ;  Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  iv,  422  (Cuba) ;  Bry.,  Pr. 

Bost.  Soc.  vii,  1859  (Babamas) ;  ScL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1860,  263  (Orizaba) ;  1861,  80  (Jamaica) ; 

Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  1861,  334  (Panama) ;  Darw.,  Voy.  Beagle,  Birds,  131  (Gala- 
pagos) ;  ScIm,  p.  Z.  S.  1864,  178  (Mexico) ;  ScL.  &  Salv.,  P.  Z.  8.  1867,  591  (Amazon); 

Pelz^  Orn.  311  (Brazil). 

J7a5.— Nortb,  Central  and  Soutb  America,  and  West  Indies.    Accidental  in  Europe 
{Cornwall,  RoDD,  Zool.  1854,  4297 ;  Devon,  Id.,  ibid.  1869, 1920 ;  fide  Harting). 
Lieutenant  Warren^s  Expedition. — 9046,  Loup  Fork. 
Later  Expeditions.—Wim,  Nortb  Platte. 
Not  obtained  by  Captain  Raynolds'  Expedition. 

Abundant  in  the  Missouri  region  during  the  migrations,  as  every- 
Tirhere  else,  iu  suitable  places,  throughout  the  United  States.  Finding 
it  in  July,  iu  the  Eed  River  region,  I  am  led  to  believe  it  may  some- 
times nest  so  far  south,  but  of  this  I  am  not  certain. 

This  little  bird  is  one  of  several  species  that  collectively  inhabit  all 
the  %vorld,  and  resemble  each  other  so  closely  that  naturalists  have 
diilQculty  iu  telling  them  apart.  Perhaps  they  all  sprung  from  the  pair 
that  Noah  kept,  but  this  is  doubtful.  Difference  of  species  aside,  I 
should  be  afraid  to  say  how  many  millions  of  the  little  creatures  run 
about  the  sand  and  mud  of  this  world  to-day  ;  and  in  thinking  of  any 
single  one  of  them,  a  grain  of  sand  comes  to  mind.    We  remember  the 
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pretty  fable  of  the  drop  of  water  that,  complaining  to  the  gods  of  its 
utter  aselessness  and  insignificance,  evaporated  into  mist,  and,  distilled 
as  a  dew-drop,  fell  into  the  open  shell  of  an  oyster,  to  become  a  pearl 
that  flashed  in  the  coronet  of  kings.  Such  exaltation  of  the  little  bird 
as  this  may  never  be  j  it  would  be  a  difficult  task,  indeed,  to  select  any 
one  of  the  species  and  distinguish  it  from,  still  less  above,  the  others. 
Yet  who  knows  just  how  much  even  a  single  one  of  the  birds  may  feel  f 

Fogs  hang  low  and  heavy  over  rock-girdled  Labrador.  Angry  waves, 
palled  with  rage,  exhaust  themselves  to  encroach  upon  the  stern  shores, 
and  baffled,  sink  back  howling  into  the  depths.  Winds  shriek  as  they 
course  from  crag  to  crag  in  mad  career,  till  the  humble  mosses  that 
clothe  the  rocks  crouch  lower  still  in  fear.  Overhead  the  Sea  Gulls 
scream  as  they  winnow,  and  the  Murres,  all  silent,  ply  eager  oars  to 
e^scape  the  blast.  What  is  here  to  entice  the  steps  of  the  delicate  birds  ? 
Yet  they  have  come,  urged  by  resistless  impulse,  and  have  made  a  nest 
on  the  ground  in  some  half-sheltered  nook.  The  material  was  ready 
at  hand,  in  the  mossy  covering  of  the  earth,  and  little  care  or  thought 
was  needed  to  fashion  a  little  bunch  into  a  little  home.  Four  eggs  are 
laid  (they  are  buffy -yellow,  thickly  spotted  over  with  brown  and  drab), 
with  the  points  together,  that  they  may  take  up  less  room  and  be  more 
warmly  covered  5  there  is  peed  of  this,  such  large  eggs  belonging  to  so 
small  a  bird.  As  we  draw  near  the  mother  sees  us,  and  nestles  closer 
still  over  her  treasures,  quite  hiding  them  in  the  covering  of  her  breast, 
and  watches  us  with  timid  eyes,  all  anxiety  for  the  safety  of  what  is 
dearer  to  her  than  her  own  life.  Her  mate  stands  motionless,  but  not 
unmoved,  hard  by,  not  venturing  even  to  chirp  the  note  of  encourage- 
ment and  sympathy  fche  loves  to  hear.  Alast  hope  fades  and  dies  out, 
leaving  only  fear;  there  is  no  further  concealment — we  are  almost  upon 
the  nest — almost  trodden  upon  she  springs  up  with  a  piteous  cry  and 
flies  a  little  distance,  realighting,  almost  Inside  herself  with  grief;  for 
she  knows  only  too  well  what  is  to  be  feared  at  such  a  time.  If  there 
were  hope  for  her  that  her  nest  were  undiscovered,  she  might  dissimulate, 
and  try  to  entice  us  away  by  those  touching  deceits  that  maternal  love 
inspires.  But  we  are  actually  bending  over  her  treasures,  and  decep- 
tion would  be  in  vain ;  her  grief  is  too  great  to  be  witnessed  unmoved, 
still  less  portrayed ;  nor  can  we,  deaf  to  her  beseeching,  change  it  into 
desimir.  We  have  seen  and  admired  the  home — ^there  is  no  excuse  for 
making  it  desolate ;  we  have  not  so  much  as  touched  one  of  the  precious 
eggs,  and  will  leave  them  to  her  renewed  and  patient  care. 

This  is  one  verse  in  the  little  Sand-bird's  life,  with  the  wolf  at  the 
door  of  what  would  seem  the  perfect  security  of  an  humble  home.  Now 
later  in  the  season,  when  the  young  birds  are  grown  strong  of  wing, 
family  joins  family,  and  the  gathering  goes  to  the  sea-beach.  Stretches 
of  sand,  or  pebbly  shingle,  or  weed-loaded  rocks,  or  muddy  flats  be- 
strewn with  wrack,  invite,  and  are  visited  in  turn ;  and  each  yields 
abundant  sustenance.  The  unsuspecting  birds  ramble  and  play  heed- 
lessly in  the  very  front  of  man,  unmindful  of,  because  unknowing,  dan* 
ger;  they  have  a  sad  lesson  to  learn  the  coming  winter,  when  they  are 
tormented  without  stint,  and  a  part  of  their  number  slaughtered  in 
more  civilized  countries  for  mere  sport,  or  for  the  morsel  of  food  their 
bodies  may  afford.  Blasts  fiercer  than  they  ever  knew  before  come  out 
of  the  north  ;  autumn  is  upon  them,  and  they  must  not  wait.  Flocks 
rise  on  wing,  and  it  is  not  long  before  the  beaches  and  the  marshes  of 
the  States  are  thronged. 

But  except  from  ourselves,  the  birds  have  little  to  fear.  Their 
enemies  are  few,  they  lead  a  merry,  contented  life,  and  it  is  no  wonder 
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they  increase  and  multiply  till  they  become  like  armies  as  to  numbers. 
Besides  being  gregarious  among  themselves,  they  are  sociable  with 
other  birds,  and  there  is  hardly  a  gathering  of  waders  of  any  sort  any 
where  that  the  Peep  family  is  not  represented  in.  Gadabouts,  perhaps, 
they  are,  but  no  scandal  mongers ;  ubiquitous,  turning  up  everywhere 
when  least  expected,  but  never  looked  ill  upon ;  bustling  little  busy 
bodies,  but  minding  their  own  business  strictly.  Besides  environing  a 
continent  on  three  sides  at  least  (and  perhaps  on  the  Arctic  shores  as 
well),  not  a  river  or  lake,  not  a  creek  or  pond,  the  banks  of  which  are 
not  populated  at  one  season  or  another ;  the  track  of  their  tiny  feet, 
imprinted  on  the  sand  of  the  sea-shore  and  the  soil  of  the  inland  water, 
shows  where  they  have  gone.  Their  numbers  swell  in  no  small  degree 
the  great  tide  of  birds  that  ceaselessly  ebbs  and  flows  once  a  year  in  the 
direction  of  the  polar  star ;  they  taken  away,  a  feature  of  the  land 
would  be  lost.  Altogether,  they  become  imposing,  though  singly  in- 
significant. If  we  do  not  know  just  what  part  is  given  out  to  them  in 
the  grand  play  of  Nature,  at  least  we  may  be  assured  they  have  a  part 
that  is  faithfully  and  well  performed. 

TRINGA  BAIRDII,  Coues. 
Balrd's  Sandpiper* 

(f)  Tringa  melanoioSy  Vieill.  (based  on  Chorlito  hmo  negro  of  Azara.) 

(?)  Tringa  pectoraliSf  Cass.,  Gilliss'  Exp.  ii,  1855, 195. 

Tringa  schinziij  WooDH.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853, 100  (excl.  6yn. ;  neo  Brehm), 

Tringa  banapartiiy  Cass.,  Baird's  B.  K.  A.  1858,  722  {pariim;  nee  Schlegel),—BAYT}.,  Hep. 
1862, 174  (error).— Elliot,  Introd.  B.  N.  A.  (parHm). 

Tringa  Tnaculata,  Schl.,  M.  P.-B.  ScolopaceSj  1864,  39  (partim), 

Jctodramaa  hairdii,  Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1861, 194 ;  1866,  97.— ScL.,  P.  Z.  8. 1862,  369 
(Mexico).— Ball  &  Bann.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  292  (Alaska).- Stev.,  U.  S. 
Geol.  Snrv.  Ter.  1870,  466  (Wyoming).— Aujen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872,  182 
(Colorado).- Brewst.,  Am.  Nat.  vi,  1872,  306  (Boston,  Mass.).— Snow,  B.  Kans. 
1873, 10. 

Tringa  hairdii,  8CL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1867,  332  (Chili).— SCL.  &  Salv.,  ibid.  1868, 144  (Conchitas).— 
Hart.,  Ibis,  1870,  152  (Panama,  New  Granada,  and  Peru).— Newt.,  P.  Z.  8. 
1871,  577  (egg).— Andrr.,  B.  Damaraland,  1872,  308  (Walwich  Bay,  South 
Africa).— Merr.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1872, 700  (Wyoming).— Coues,  Key,  1872, 
255.— ScL.  &  Salv.,  P.  Z.  S.  1873, 455.— RiDGW.,  Ann.  Lye.  x,  1874, 384  (Illinois). 

Tringa  {Heterapygia)  hairdii,  Gray,  Hand-list,  iii,  1871,  49,  No.  10308. 

Bah,— North  America,  chiefly  in  the  Interior.  Rare  on  the  Atlantic  coast  Mexico, 
Central  and  South  America.    Accidental  in  Africa. 

Lieutenant  Warren's  .Eipeditum.— 4869,  Omaha  City ;  5442,  Yellowstone  River ;  5443, 
Cedar  Creek. 

Later  Expeditions,— 54^Z7 ,  61154,  Wyoming;  60791,  60793-5,  North  Platte  and  Little 
Sandy ;  62361,  Lower  Geyser  Basin.  Wyoming. 

Not  obtained  by  Captain  Raynolas'  Expedition. 

Erroneously  given  in  Dr.  Hayden^s  Report  as  "  Tringa  honapartii,^  upon  Mr.  Gassings 
identification,  who,  in  1858,  gave  these  three  specimens  as  txmapartiij  together  with 
two  others,  Nos.  8800,  8769,  of  the  Smithsonian  Register,  taken  by  Dr.  Cooper,  while 
en  route  from  Fort  Kearney  to  Fort  Laramie.  Dr.  Woodhouse's  specimens,  from  Zuili, 
New  Mexico,  as  above  cited,  are  this  specieSi  though  given  as  *^T.  schinziV'  in  his 
report. 

It  is  not  a  little  singular  that  this  perfectly  distinct  species  should  ever  have  been 
eonfonnded  with  T.  fiscicollis^  to  which  it  bears  only  a  superficial  resemblance.  It  is 
really  much  nearer  both  T.  maculata  and  T.  minutillaf  between  which  it  stands  exactly 
intermediate,  though  readily  distinguished  from  either.  Of  its  characters  I  have 
nothing  to  add  to  the  perfectly  accurate  account  given  in  my  works  above  quoted, 
aud  here  partly  reproduced  in  substance.  As  Dr.  Sclater  has  shown,  since  the  species 
has  been  ascertained  to  inhabit  Central  and  South  as  well  as  North  America,  the  name 
bairdii  is  quite  probably  anticipated  by  at  least  one  other;  but  this  point  has  not  been 
determined^ 
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Adult  ^. — Bill  wholly  black,  small  and  slender,  slightly  shorter  than  the  head,  jnst 
as  long  as  the  tarsus  or  as  the  middle  toe  and  claw,  slightly  expanded  or  lancet  shaped 
at  the  end,  the  x>oint  acute ;  grooves  long,  narrow,  deep ;  feathers  on  side  of  lower 
mandible  evidently  reaching  further  than  those  on  upper.  Up^)er  parts  brownish- 
black  (deepest  on  the  rump  and  middle  upper  tail-coverts,  and  lightest  on  the  neck 
behind),  each  feather  bordered  and  tipped  with  pale  brownish-yellow,  the  tipping  of 
the  scapulars  broadest  and  nearly  white,  their  margining  broad  and  brightest  in  tint, 
making  several  deep  scollops  toward  the  shafts  of  the  feathers.  Only  the  outer  series 
of  upper  tail -coverts  on  each  side  varied  with  whitish.  Middle  tail-feathers  brown  ish- 
black,  the  others  plain  gray,  with  paler  margins.  Jugulnm  tinged  with  light,  dull 
yellowish-brown,  spotted  and  streaked  with  illy-defined  blackish  markings,  as  are  also 
the  sides  nnder  the  wings.  Throat  and  the  other  under  parts  white,  nnmarked.  Feet 
black,  like  the  bill.  Length,  7^:  extent,  15^;  wing,  4^;  bill,  0.85;  tarsus,  and  middle 
toe  and  claw,  the  same.  The  $  is  entirely  similar,  but  slightly  larger.  The  young 
have  the  upper  parts  wholly  light  brownish-ash.  darker  on  the  rump,  and  all  the 
feathers  with  a  dark  field,  and  pale  or  whitish  edging;  waves  of  brownish-black  on 
the  scapulars.  Jugulum  and  breast  suffused  with  dull,  light  reddish-brown ;  the  spot- 
ting small,  sparse,  and  very  indistinct. 

T.  fuscicollU  is  a  little  larger,  on  an  average;  the  bill  noticeably  stouter,  flesh- 
colored  at  base  below ;  the  feathers  on  the  sides  of  the  lower  mandible  do  not  extend 
noticeably  beyond  those  on  the  upper;  the  scapular  edging  is  bright  chestnut;  the 
jugulum  IS  white,  or  barely  perceptibly  ashy  with  numerous  narrow,  distinct  streaks ; 
and  the  upper  tail-coverts  are  white.  T.  bairdii  is  exactly  intermediate  in  size 
between  T.  maculata  and  T.  minuHllat  and  is  almost  identical  with  the  latter  in  pattern 
of  coloration,  but  the  markings  upon  the  breast  are  not  thick  and  heavy,  and  the  edg- 
ings of  the  scapulars  not  bright  chestnut.  The  species  scarcely  requires  comparison 
with  maculata;  the  latter  is  much  lai'ger;  it  differs  in  the  colore  and  proportions  of  the 
bill;  the  pattern  (plain,  unscolloped)  of  coloration  of  the  scapular  edgings;  the  abnipt 
transition  from  the  color  of  the  crown  t-o  that  of  the  hind  neck;  the  heavy  pectoral 
markings,  &.o.  T,  bairdii,  like  all  its  allies,  is  subject  to  a  partially  melanotic' condition 
of  plumage. 

Dr.  Hayden's  specimens,  above  enumerated,  were  the  first  I  saw  of  this 
species^  they  were  in  autumnal  or  otherwise  imperfect  plumage,  as  were 
also  Dr.  Woodhouse's.  Some  time  afterward  a  fine  and  extensive  suite, 
in  breeding  plumage,  was  procured  in  Arctic  America,  by  Mr.  Kenni- 
cott  and  Mr.  Ross,  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Eesolution,  Great  Slave  Lake. 
It  has  since  been  found  in  various  localities  in  Alaska,  where  it  also 
bifeeds ;  and  is  very  generally  dispersed  through  the  interior  of  North 
America,  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Until  recently,  we  had  no 
evidence  of  its  occurrence  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  where  it  was  lately 
taken  by  Mr.  Henshaw,  the  specimen  being  forwarded  to  me  for  identi- 
fication. The  extralimital  quotations  are  numerous  and  varied,  demon- 
strating a  range  in  general  coincident  with  that  of  other  small  waders 
of  this  ex)untry.  Its  line  of  migration  seems  to  be  chiefly  in  the  interior, 
between  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Pacific.  During  the  passage  it 
is  generally  distributed  over  the  Missouri  region,  and  is  rather  common. 
It  enters  the  United  States  as  early  as  August,  spreading  during  the 
following  month,  when  I  have  found  it  at  various  points  in  Dakota,  in 
small  flocks,  associating  with  several  other  small  species,  such  as  the 
Red-breasted  Snipe  and  Wilson's  Phalarope,  along  the  sandy  margins 
of  small  streams,  and  around  muddy  sloughs.  It  has  a  soft,  mellow 
pipe,  like  others  of  its  genus,  and  appeared  very  innocent  and  confiding. 
In  its  general  habits  and  manners  I  noticed  nothing  peculiar. 

Mr.  Trippe  informs  me  that  during  the  latter  part  of  August  he  found 
large  flocks  of  this  species  near  the  summit  of  Mount  Evans,  Colorado, 
between  13,000  and  14,000  feet  above  sea-level,  feeding  upon  grass- 
hoppers. 

The  egg  of  this  species  was  first  described  by  Professor  Newton  from 
a  defective  specimen,  not  permitting  a  complete  account.  The  Smith- 
sonian has  several  full  sets,  of  three  or  tour  eggs  each,  all  taken  by  Mr. 
MacFarlane,  on  the  barren  grounds  of  the  Anderson  River  region,  and 
on  the  Arctic  coast,  east  of  that  river.    They  were  collected  in  1865,  late 
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in  June,  and  were  tbe  first,  if  not  tbe  only,  specimens  which  have 
reached  naturalists.  The  labels  give  no  items  of  the  nidification,  but 
this  is  undoubtedly  not  peculiar  in  any  respect.  The  shape  and  colora- 
tion conform  to  the  usual  styles  of  the  restricted  group  Actodromas. 
The  ground  of  the  egg  of  bairdii  is  clay-colored,  tending  in  some  cases 
to  gray,  in  others  to  buffy.  The  spotting  is  of  rich  umber  and  chocolate 
browns  of  varying  shade  or  depth,  with  the  usual  paler  shell-markings. 
In  most  instances  the  markings  are  fine  and  innumerable,  of  indefinite 
small  size  and  shape,  and  though  thickest  and  largest  at  the  greater 
end,  only  occasionally  mass  there  into  great  blotches.  Some  specimens 
show  a  little  black  tracery  over  all  at  the  large  end.  Several  specimens 
measure  as  follows:  1.30  by  0.90  inches:  1.35  by  0.94;  1.28  by  0.92. 
Some  were  taken  early  in  July,  at  which  date  they  contained  advanced 
embryos. 

TEmOA  MACULATA,  Vieill. 
Pectoral  Sandpiper;  Grass  Snipe;  Jack  Snipe* 

Tringa  maculaia^  Vieill.,  N.  D.  xxxiv,  1819,  465.— Wheat.,  Ohio  Agric.  Rep.  1860,  No. 
208*-ScnLEG.,  M.  P.-B.  Scolopaces,  39.— Blas.,  List  B.  Eur.  1862, 18.— Turnb., 
B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  31.— Trippk,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1872,  241.— Dress.,  Ibis,  1866,  36.— 
Snow,  B.  Kaus.  1873,  10.— Sund.,  Ofv.  Vet.  Ak.  1869,  587  (St.  Bartholomew).— 
Hart.,  Br.  Birds,  1872,  140.— Coues,  Key,  1872,  255.— ScL.  &  Salv.,  P.  Z.  S. 
1873,  455. 

Tr'niga  (Actodromas)  maculatay  Cass.,  B.  N.  A.  720.— RiDGW.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  T.  x,  1874,  384. 

Tnnga  (Limnocinclus)  maculala.  Gray,  Hand-list,  iii,  1871,  49,  No.  10303. 

Pelidna  maculata,  Parz.,  Cat.  Ois.  Eur.  la'ie,  15. 

Actodromas  maculaia,  CouKS,  Pr.  Pbila.  Acad.  1861,  197  and  230.— Codes  &  Prent., 
Smiths.  Rep.  1861, 415.— Coues,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1868, 294.— McIlwr.,  ibid,  1866, 
93.— Allen,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iv,  1H64,  77.— Verr.,  ibid,  iii,  1862,  153.— Boardm., 
Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  ix,  1862, 128.— Lawr.,  Ann  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866, 294.— Coop.,  Pr. 
Cal.  Acad.  1868.— Allen,  Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  1.  1868,  501.— Coues,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc. 
xii,  1868,  122.— Dall  «fc  Bann.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  292.— Mayn.,  Guide, 
1870,  140.— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii.  1872,  182. 

Pelidna  pectordlis,  Bp.,  Comp.  List,  18;«,  50 ;  Cat.  Meth.  1842,  60.— (?)  Cass.,  U.  8.  Ast. 
Exp.  ii,  1855,  195  (may  be  bairdii). 

Ti-itiga  pectoraUs,  Say,  Long's  Exp.  R.  Mts.  i,  1823, 171.— Bp.,  Am.  Om.  iv,  1833,  43,  pi. 
23;  Syn.  1828,  318.— Nutt.,  Man.  ii,  1834,  111.— .Jen.,  Man.  183.5,  210.— Yarr., 
Br.  Birds,  ii,  654  ;  iii,  82.— Eyt.,  Cat.  Br.  Birds,  41.— Keys.  &  Blas.,  Wirb.  Eur. 
77.— AUD.,  Orn.  Bio^.  iii,  1835,  601 ;  v,  1839,  582 ;  pi.  294  ;  Svn.  1839,  232  ;  B. 
Am.  V,  1842,  259,  pi.  329.— Macgil.,  Man.  Br.  Birds,  ii,  1842,  69.— Temm.,  Man. 
iv,  1840,  397  —GiR.,  B.  L.  L  1844,  2:«.— DbKay,  N.  Y.  Zool,  1844.  242,  pi.  85,  f. 
193.— ScHL ,  Rev.  Crit.  Ois.  Eur.  1844,  89.— Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  iii,  1849,  579.— 
Lembkye,  Av.  Cuba,  1850,  98.— Woodh.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853,  100.— Meyer,  Br. 
Birds,  V,  ia57,  89.— Putn.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  i,  1856,  216.— Hoy,  Smiths.  Rep.  1864, 
438.— Reinh.,  Ibis,  iii,  1859,  10  (Greenland).— Sund.,  Ofv.  Vet.  Ak,  1869,  602 
(Porto  Rico). 

Tringa  daniinicensis,  Degl.,  Om.  Eur.  ii,  1849, 232. 

(?)  "  Tringa  oampestriSj  Licht.,  Verz.  1823,  74."    ((}ray,) 

Among  the  extralimital  quotations  are:  SCL..  P.  Z.  S.  1856,  310  (Cordova);  ibid,  1858, 
56(1  (Ecuador) ;  ibid.  1866, 189  (Peru);  ibid.  1867.  754  (Huallaio);  ibid.  1869, 598  (Pern).— 
ScL.,  Ibis,  i,  229  (Guatemala).— Newt.,  Ibis,  i,  258  (Santa  Cruz).— Bry.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc. 
18<j7,  69  (Bahamas).— Lawr..  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  63  (Panama).— Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  iv,  421 
(Cuba).— Pelz.,  Orn.  Bras.  311  (Brazil).— Gould,  B.  Eur.  pi.  327. — Harting  gives  six- 
teen British  instances,  with  references. 

Zfa6.— North,  Central,  and  South  America.    West  Indies.    Greenland.    Europe. 
Not  obtained  by  any  of  the  Expeditions. 

Under  the  various  names  above  given,  and  also  under  that  of  "  Meadow 
Snipe,"  the  Pectoral  Sandpiper  is  well  known  to  sportsmen  and  others, 
and  is  frequently  sought  afler,  as  its  somewhat  game-like  habits  of  lying 
to  a  dog  and  flushing  correctly  from  the  grass,  like  a  true  Snipe,  render 
it  an  attractive  object  of  pursuit ;  beside  which,  in  the  fall  it  becomes 
very  fat,  and  it  is  then  excellent  eating.    Unlike  most  Sandpipers,  it 
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does  not  flock,  at  least  to  any  extent,  being  ofteuest  found  scattered 
singly  or  in  pairs.  In  the  United  States  it  is  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  a 
bird  of  passage ;  for,  though  some  may  winter  along  our  southern  border 
and  others  breed  along  the  northern  tier  of  States,  such  probabilities 
require  to  be  confirmed.  As  may  be  gathered  from  the  above  quota- 
tions, its  winter  range  is  very  extensive,  yet  some  individuals  may  be 
found  in  the  Middle  States  as  late  as  November.  1  found  it  in  July 
along  the  forty-ninth  parallel,  where  it  probably  breeds,  though  I  did 
not  ascertain  the  fact.  It  occurred  sparingly  about  pools  on  Turtle 
Mountain,  in  company  with  T,  minutilla.  It  is  a  very  abundant  bird 
in  summer  in  Labrador,  where  it  frequenrs  low,  muddy  flats,  laid  bare 
by  the  tide,  and  the  salt-marshes  adjoining.  When  they  arise  from  the 
grass  to  alight  again  at  a  little  distance,  they  fly  in  silence  or  with  a 
single  tweetj  holding  the  wings  deeply  incurved ;  but  when  suddenly 
startled  and  much  alarmed,  they  spring  quickly,  with  loud,  repeated 
cries,  and  make  off  in  a  zigzag,  much  like  the  common  Snipe.  Some- 
times, gaining  a  considerable  elevation,  they  circle  for  several  minutes 
in  silence  overhead,  flying  with  great  velocity,  perhaps  to  pitch  down 
again  nearly  perpendicularly  to  the  same  spot  they  sprang  from.  The 
southward  migration  begins  in  August,  and  is  usually  completed  by  the 
following  month. 

TRINGA  FUSCICOLLIS,  Vieill. 
Bonaparte's  Sandpiper;  White-rnmped  Sandpiper. 

Tringa  fuseicolUSy  Vieill.,  Nonv.  Diet.  d^Hist.  Nat.  xxxiv,  1819,  461  (based  on  Chorlito 
pestorejo  pardo^  Azara,  Apant.  iii,  1785,  322  (Paraj?uay).--DRE8S.,  B.  Eur.  pt. 
XX,  Aug.  1873  (Europe).— (?)T8CHUDi,  Fn.  Peiu.  1844,  51  (Peru;  nucertain; 
quotes  minutillOj  Vieill.,  and  campealrU^  LicilT.).  I 

Tringa  cinclua,  var.,  ISay,  Lonpf's  Exp.  R.  Mts.  i,  18*23,  172. 

Tringa  schivsiiy  Bp.,  8yn.  1828,  249. -Bp.,  Am.  Orn.  iv,  1833,  69,  pi.  24,  f.  2.— NUTT.,  Man. 
ii,  1834,  109.— Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  18:51, 384.— AUD.,  Oni.  Biog.  iii,  ia33, 529, 
pi.  278.— AUD.,  Syn.  1839,  236.— Aud.,  B.  Am.  v,  1842,  --^75,  pi.  335.— (T)Nai;m., 
Vog.  Dentsch.  vii,  1834,  45.3.— Eyt.,  Ann.  Mag.  N.  H.  ii,  5:^.- Macgil.,  Man. 
Orn.  ii,  72.— Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  iii,  579.— GiR.,  B.  L.  I.  1844, 241.— DkKay.,  ZooI. 
N.  Y.  1844,  241,  pi.  84,  f.  191.-Putn.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  i,  1856,  217.— Reiuh.,  Ibis, 
iii,  1861,  10  {Greenland),    (Not  of  Brehm.) 

Pelidna  schinzii,  Bp.,  List,  1838,  50.— Bp.,  Cat.  Met.  1842,  60. 

Tringa  bonapartiij  Schl.,  Rev.  Crit.  Ois.  Eur.  1844, 89.— SCHL.,  M.  P.-B.  Scolopaces,  42.— 
Cass.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  722,  jjar/tw  (of  the  specimens  there  ennmerated  only  one, 
No.  3451,  is  of  this  species ;  the  others  belont^  to  T.  bairdii).  (Not  of  Ha  yd.. 
Rep.  1862,  which  actually  relers  to  T.  frairdit.)- Wheat.,  Ohio  Agrio.  Rep.  I860.— 
Gray,  List  Br.  Birds,  1863,  167.— Turnb.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  31.— Coues,  Key, 
1872,  255.— ScL.  &  Salv.,  P.  Z.  S.  1872,  455  (Panama  to  Falkland).— Ridgw., 
Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  x,  1874,  :i84. 

Actodromas  (Heteropygia)  bonaparlii,  Coues,  Pr.  Phil.  Acad.  1861,  199 ;  ibid.  1861,  232. 

Tringa  (Heteropygia)  bonapartei,  Gray,  Hand-list,  iii,  1871,  49,  No.  10:W7. 

ActodromoB  bonapartiif  Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1871, 30.— Coues,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xii,  1868, 
162.— Coues,  Ibis,  Apr.  1865,  p.  —.— Coues,  Am.  Nat.  v,  1871, 197.— Coues,  Pr. 
Ess.  Inst.  V,  1868,  294.— Au.en,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871,  356.— Allen,  Pr.  Ess. 
Inst,  iv,  1864, 87.— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  viii,  1866, 294.— Boardm.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  ix, 
1862, 129.-  Verr.,  ibid.  139 ;  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iii,  1802, 159.— M a yn..  Guide,  1870, 140. 

Tringa  melanotuSy  Blas.,  List  B.  Eur.  1862,  19  (accidental  in  Europe).    (Nee  Vieill.) 

Actodromus  melanotoSj  Bp.,  R.  and  M.  Z.  ix,  1857,  59  (Europe). 

Pelidna  melanolos,  Degland-Gerbe,  Ois.  Eur.  ii,  202.— Bp.  Comp.  Rend.  18.56,  596. 

Tringa  darsaliSf  LiCHT.,  Nomenc.  A  v.  1654,  92  (fide  Dfewer). 

Hob. — North  America,  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Not  observed  in  Alaska.  Breeds 
in  the  far  North.  Migratory  through  the  United  States,  in  the  Eastern  Province.  Win- 
ters in  the  Southern  States.  Greenland.  West  Indies  (Cuba,  Lembeye,  Aves,  1850, 
98 ;  Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  iv,  421 ;  Jamaica,  Scu,  P.  Z.  S.  1861, 80).  Central  and  South  America 
(Amazon,  ScL.  &  Salv.,  P.  Z.  S.  1867,  591 ;  Falklands,  ibid.  1860,  387  j  Buenos  Ayre^ 
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ihid.  1868, 144 ;  Brazil,  Pklz.,  311).    Europe,  rarely  (Gould,  B.  E.  pi.  330,-  Schl.,  I  c.  / 
Degl.,  Om.  Eur.  ii,  1849,  231 :  Meyer.,  Brit.  B.  v,  1857,  96;  Hart.,  Man.  Brit.  B.  1872, 
142;  this  author  enumerates  fourteen  British  instances,  with  the  references). 
Not  obtained  by  either  Expedition. 

Dr.  Haydeu's  quotation  of  Tringa  bonapartiij  p.  174  of  his  Report,  is 
erroneous,  being  based,  as  stated  in  tbe  last  article,  upon  Tringa  bairdii. 
The  claim  of  fmcicollis  to  a  place  among  the  Missouri  birds  rests,  there- 
fore, upon  my  discovery  of  it  in  Kansas,  where  I  found  it,  migrating 
northward  in  flocks.  May  22,  1864,  on  the  Republican  Fork  of  the 
Kansas  River.  As  Dr.  Richardson  cites  an  example  from  the  Saskatch- 
ewan, we  may  be  sure  it  ranges  over  the  intermediate  ground.  It  is  a 
very  abundant  bird  along  the  whole  Atlantic  coast  from  Labrador  to 
Florida,  occurring  in  most  of  the  States  during  the  migration  only,  being 
found  in  Labrador  in  July,  August,  and  September,  and  wintering  far 
southward. 

Mr.  Dall  did  not,  it  appears,  meet  with  it  in  Alaska,  where,  however, 
I  presume  it  will  be  at  length  found.  During  the  migrations  it  associ- 
ates freely  with  other  small  allies  along  the  sea-shore  and  in  the  muddy 
flats  back  of  the  beaches.  Its  general  habits  are  much  those  of  its  allies, 
though  it  has  some  traits  of  its  own,  among  them  a  peculiarly  low,  soft 
"^M7eef,"  and  a  remarkable  familiarity,  or,  rather,  heedlessness.  It  may 
be  distinguished,  even  at  a  distance,  by  its  white  upper  tail-coverts, 
which  show  conspicuously  when  not  covered  by  the  folded  wings.  A 
full  account  of  its  technical  characters,  as  well  as  other  items,  may  be 
fou^d  among  my  various  papers  above  cited,  and  Sharpe  &  Dresser's 
great  work  on  the  Birds  of  Europe,  in  which  country,  it  seems,  the 
species  is  of  comparatively  frequent,  although  only  casual,  occurrence. 

To  judge  from  the  only  two  sets  I  have  examined,  said  to  be  of  Bona- 
parte's Sandpiper,  the  egg  is  altogether  peculiar  and  unmistakable. 
But  the  ^ggs  resemble  those  of  the  Sanderling  (Calidria)  so  very  closely 
that  I  fear  the  identification  is  not  beyond  question.  The  label  states 
that  the  female  was  shot,  but  it  was  not  received  at  the  Smithsonian 
with  the  other  collections  of  1865,  made  by  MacFarlane  on  the  Arctic 
coast  and  Anderson  River  region.  These  eggs  being  somewhat  sus- 
picious, I  will  not  describe  them  further  than  may  be  implied  in  *the 
remark  that  they  are  absolutely  indistinguishable  from  an  unquestion- 
able set  of  Calidris  arenaria  procured  in  the  same  region. 

TRINGA  MARITIMA,  Brttnn. 
Purple  Sandpiper. 

IHnga  maritimat  BrOnn.,  Orn.  Bor.  1764,  54.— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  678.— Lath.,  Ind. 
Orn.  ii.  1790,  731.— Vieill.,  Nouv.  Diet.  d'Hist.  Nat.  xxxiv,  1819,  471.— Temm., 
Man.  ii,  1820,  619.— Less.,  Man.  ii,  182«,  283.— Sab.,  B.  Greenl.  532:  App.  Par- 
ry's Ist  Voy.  p.  cci.—  Rich.,  Parrv's  2d  Voy.  354.— Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii, 
1831,  382.- Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  318.— Nun.,  Man.  ii,  1834, 115.— Naual,  Vog.  Dents, 
vii,  1834,  467,  pi.  188.-JENYN8,  Man.  18*35,  211.— AuD.,  Orn.  Biog.  lii,  1835, 
558,  pi.  284 ;  Syn.  1839,  2:i3 ;  B.  Am.  v,  1842, 261,  pi.  330.— Keys.  &  Blas.,  Wirb. 
Eur.  1840, 76.— Macgil.,  Br.  Birds,  ii,  1842, 67.— Schinz,  Eur.  Fn.  i,  1840,  324.— 
Schl.,  Rev.  Crit.  1844,  88 ;  M.  P.-B.  Scolop,  30.— Giii.,  B.  L.  I.  1844,  236.— Db- 
Kay,  N.  Y.  Zool.  ii,  1844,  237,  pi.  87,  f.  98.— Holb.,  Fn.  Groeu.  1846, 39.— Degu, 
Orn.  Eur.  ii,  1849,  222.— Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  iii,  1849,  579.— Pakz..  Cat.  Ois.  Eur. 
1856,  14.— Meyer,  Br.  Birds,  v,  1857,  80.— NiLSS.,  Scand.  Fn.  ii,  1858,  235.— 
Reimh.,  Ibis,  iii,  1861, 11.— Newt.,  ibid.  1865,  505.— Gould,  B.  Eur.  pi.  344.— 
Hoy,  Smiths.  Rep.  1864,  438  (Western  MissonriJ.- Putn.,  Pr.  Rss.  Inst,  i,  1856, 
216.— Wheat.,  Ohio.  Agric.  Rep.  1860,  No.  206.— Turkb.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  30 
(rare).— Dall  &  Bann.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  291.— CouKS,  Key,  1872,  255.— 
FiNSCH,  Abh.  Nat.  iu,  1872,  65. 
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Tringa  (Arqmtella)  maritimaj  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  717.— Gray,  Hand-list,  iii,  1871,  49, 

No.  10302.— RiDGW.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  x,  1874,  .384  (Illinois). 
Arquatella  mart^wm,  Coues,  Pr.  Phua.  Acad.  1861,  183.— Boardm.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  ix, 

1862,  128.— Verr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iii,  1862,  159.— Allen,  ibid,  iv,  1864,  87.— 

Coues,  ibid,  v,  1868,  293.— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866,  294.— Mayn., 

Guide,  1870, 140. 
Tringa  {Pelidna)  maHHmaf  Dall,  Pr.  Cal.  Acad.  Feb.  1873  (Aleutians). 
Pelidna  maritima,  Bp.,  List,  1838,  49 :  Cat.  Met.  1842,  60 ;  Rev.  Crit  1850, 185. 
Totanus  maritimuSy  Steph.,  Gren.  Zool.  xii,  1824,  146. 
(T)  Tringa  striata,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  248.— Gm.,  ibid.  1788,  672.- Fab.,  Fn.  Groen. 

1789,  No.  73.— Lath.,  Ind.  Om.  li,  1790,  733  (Striated  Sandpiper,  Penn.,  Arct. 

Zool.  ii,  1785,  472).— Flem.,  Brit.  An.  110. 
;Fringa  undata.  BrCnn.,  Orn.  Bor.  1764,  55.— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  678.— Lath.,  Ind. 

Orn.  li,  1790,  732.— Vieill.,  Nouv.  Diet,  d'flist.  Nat.  xxxiv,  1819,  470. 
Tringa  nigi-icans,  Mont.,  Linn.  Tr.  iv,  1796, 40.— Leach,  Cat.  1816, 30.— Brehm,  V.  D.  652. 
Th/nga  arqiuttella.  Pall.,  Zoog.  R.-A.  ii,  1811, 190. 

lYinga  canadensis,  Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  Suppl.  65.— Vieill.,  N.  D.  d'H.  Nat.  xxxiv,  1819, 453. 
(T)  Tringa  lincolniensis,  Lath.,  I.  Orn.  ii,  1790, 734  (Black  Sandpiper,  Br.  Zool.  ii,  No.  197). 
Tringa  littoralis,  Brehm,  Vog.  Deutschl.  652. 

Hab. — North  America,  northerly  and  chiefly  coastwise.    South  to  the  Middle  States 
in  winter.    Great  Lakes.    Greenland.    Europe.    Asia. 
Not  noticed  by  the  Expeditions. 

This  species  is  included  in  the  present  work  on  the  strength  of  its 
occurrence  in  Western  Missouri,  attested  by  Dr.  P.  R  Hoy,  as  above 
cited.  Its  presence,  however,  may  be  regarded  exceptional.  As  its  sci- 
entific name  implies,  it  is  chiefly  a  coastwise  bird,  though  also  occurring 
on  the  larger  inland  waters.  It  is  said  to  be  common  on  the  shores  of 
Lake  Michigan.  It  is  eminently  a  boreal  bird,  breeding  very  far  to  the 
northward,  and  only  rarely  reaching  the  coast  of  the  Middle  States  in 
winter,  beyond  which  its  occurrence  is  open  to  question.  It  is  rather 
plenty  along  the  New  England  coast  in  autumn,  winter  and  spring,  when 
it  frequents  chiefly  rocky  shores  covered  with  sea- weed,  rather  than  the- 
bare  sandy  beaches. 

The  egg  of  Tringa  maritima  is  of  the  usual  pyriform  shape,  and 
measures  about  1.40  by  1.00.  The  ground  is  clay  color,  shaded  with 
olivaceous;  the  markings  are  large,  numerous  and  distinct,  of  rich  umber- 
brown  of  different  depths  and  intensity,  occurring  all  over  the  shell, 
but  being  most  numerous  as  well  as  largest  on  the  major  half.  With 
these  spots  are  associated  shell-markings  of  pale  purplish-gray  and  light 
neutral  tint. 

TRINGA  ALPINA  var.  AMERICANA,  Oass. 

American  Dunlin ;  Black-bcllicd  or  Bed-breasted  Sandpiper* 
a.  alpina. 

Tringa  alpina,  Linn.,  Fn.  Suec.  64  ;  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  249  (Cinclus  torquaius,  Briss.,  v, 
216,  pi.  19,  f.  2).— Leach,  Cat.  1816,  30.— Boik,  Isis,  1822,  561.— Flem.,  Br.  B. 
108.— Naum.,  V.  D.  vii,  1834,  427,  pi.  186.— Gray,  List  Br.  B.  1863, 167. 

Pelidna  alpina,  BoiE.— Brehm,  V.  D.  661. 

Tringa  cinclus,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  251  (Briss.,  v,  211,  pi.  19,  f.  1).— Leach.,  Cat. 
1816,  30.— Keys.  &  Blas.,  Wirb.  Ear.  1840,  76.— Schl..  Rev.  Crit.  1844,  89.— 
^Iacgil.,  Man.  Orn.  ii,  70.— Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  iii,  1849,  579. 

Pelidna  cinclus,  Bp.,  List,  1938,  50. 

**  Tringa  pusilla,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  663,"  aoc<Nrding  to  Gray;  but  very  dubious. 

Tringa  rufioollis.  Pall.,  Reis.  iii,  700. 

Numenius  variabilis,  Beciist.,  Natnr^.  Deutschl.  iv,  141. 

Tringa  variabilis,  Meyer,  Tasoh.  ii,  397.— Temm.,  Man.  i,  1815,  395.— Jenyns,  Man. 
Br.  Vert.  209. 

Pelidna  variabiliSy  Steph.,  Cten.  Zool.  xii,  98.— Brehm,  V.  D.  662. 

Pelidna  schmzii,  Brehm.    (Var.f)   Not  of  American  writers. 
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b.  americana. 

Tringa  alpinay  Wils.,  Am.  Oni.  vii,  1813,  25,  pi.  56,  f.  2.— Ord,  ed.  Wils.  iii,  1829, 126.— 
Bkew.,  ed.  Wils.  1B40,  475,  tig.  220.— Bp.,  Obe.  Wils.  1825;  Syn.  1828,  317.— Sw. 


&  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  383.— Nutt.,  Man.  ii,  1834,  106.— Aud.,  Orn.  Bio 
iii,  1835,  580,  pi.  290  ;  Syn.  1839,  234  ;  B.  Am.  v,  1842,  266,  pi.  332.— GiR.,  B. 
I.  1344,  228.— Newb.,  F.  R.  R.  Rep.  Ti,  1857,  100.— Putn.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst  i,  1856, 


.  Biog. 
,  B.  L. 


217.— Wheat.,  Obio  Agric.  Rep.  1860,  No.  207. 
Tringa  (Schamichis)  alpina  var.  americana^  Cass.,  Baird's  B.  N.  A.  1858,  719. 
Tringa  IPelidna)  alpina  var.  am^icanaj  Ridgw.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  x,  1874,  384. 
Tiinga  alpina  var.  americana,  Coop.  &.  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wasb.  Ter.  1860,  239.— Tuknb.,  B. 

E.  Pa.  1869,  30.— CouES,  Key,  1872,  2.56,  fig.  166.— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  10. 
Pelidna  alpina  var.  americana,  Ali^sn,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872,  182.— Dali*&  Bai(N.,  Tt. 

Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  291. 
Pelidna  americana,  Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1861,  188.— Verr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iii,  1862, 

159.— Allen,  ibid,  iv,  1864,  77.— Coues,  ibid,  v,  1868,  294.— Boakdm.,  Pr.  Bost. 

Soc.  ix,  1862, 128.— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  viii,  1866, 294.— Coues,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc  xii, 

1868, 122.— Coues,  Pr.  Pbibk  Acad.  1871, 30.— Mayn.,  Guide,  1870, 140.— Allen, 

Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871,  355. 
Tringa  variabilis,  Sab.,  Suppl.  Parry's  1st  Voy.  p.  cc.— Sab.,  Frankl.  Journ.  686.— Rich., 

Parry's  2d  Voy.  353. 
Ti^nga  cindvs,  Wils.,  Am  Orn.  vii,  1813,  39,  pi.  57,  f.  3.— Ord,  ed.  Wils.  iii,  1829, 138.— 

Brkw.,  ed.  Wils.  1840,  484,  fig.  225.— DeKay,  N.  Y.  Zool.  11, 1844,  84,  fig.  292. 
Pelidna  cinclus,  Bp.,  List,  1838,  50. 
Pelidna  pacifica,  Coues,  Pr.  Pbila.  Acad.  1861, 189  (in  text). 

Hab, — North  America^  especially  coastwise.     Migratory  and  wintering  in  the 
United  States.    Breeding  m  high  latitudes  only. 
Not  noticed  by  eitber  of  the  Plxpeditions. 

The  Dunlin  has  only  been  observed  by  Mr.  Allen,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
in  the  Missouri  region,  he  finding  it  near  Leavenworth.  Like  the  pre- 
ceding and  following  species,  it  is  especially  a  coast  bird,  migrating  in 
abundance  along  both  our  shores  in  spring  and  fall,  when  it  occurs  often 
in  large  flocks.  I  found  them  very  plentiful  along  the  Carolina  coast  in 
"April  and  May,  and  in  October.  Some  of  them  obtain  a  perfect  dress 
before  leaving  in  the  spring,  although  they  have  far  to  go  before 
reaching  their  breeding  grounds.  These  are  only  in  high  boreal  regions, 
as  along  the  Arctic  coast  and  the  Yukon  River  region.  The  vernal 
change  begins  early  in  April,  during  the  migration ;  in  the  fall  many 
retain  the  summer  plumage  until  they  reach  the  Southern  States,  though 
most  come  in  plain  gray  attire. 

TRINGA  CANUTUS,  Linn. 
Bed-breasted  Sandpiper ;  Robin  Snipe ;  Knot. 

Tringa  canutus,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  251.— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  178S,  679.— Lath.,  Ind. 
Orn.  ii,  1790,  738.— BrOnn.,  Orn.  Bor.,  1764,  No.  182.— Pall.,  Zoog.  R.-A.  ii, 
1811, 197.— ViEiLL.,  Nouv.  Diet.  d'Hist.  Nat.  xxxiv,  1819.— Temm.,  Man.  Orn. 
ii,  1820.  627.— Flem.,  Brit.  An.  109.— Jen.,  Man.,  18:}5,213.-.Eyt.,  Cat.  Br.  U.rds, 
41.— Keys.  &  Blas.,  Wirb.  Eur.  76.— Bp.,  List,  1838,  49.— Schinz,  Eur.  Fn.  i, 
1840,  .326.— Macgil.,  Man.  Br.  Birds,  ii,  1842,  67.— DeKay,  N.  Y.  Zool.  ii.  1844, 
243,  pi.  85,  fig.  194 ;  pi.  97,  fig.  218.— Schl.,  Rev.  Crit.  Ois.  Eur.  1844,  88.— Gray, 
Gen.  iii,  1849, 579.— Degl.,  Orn.  Eur.  ii,  1849, 219.— Bp.,  Cat.  Met.  1842, 61 ;  Rev. 
Crit.  1850, 185.— Mey.,  Br.  B.  v,  1857, 67.— Naum.,  Vog.  pi.  183.— Gould,  B.  Eur. 

?1.  324.— Schl.,  M.  P.-B.  Scolop,  p.  29.— Cass.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  715.— Coues,  Pr. 
hila.  Acad.,  1861,  180,  and  229.— Wheat.,  Oliio  Agric.  Rep.,  1860,  No.  205.— 
BoARDM.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  ix,  1862,  128.— Verr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst  iii,  1H62, 159.— 
Allen,  ibid,  iv,  1864,86.— Coues,  ibid,  v,  1868, 293.— McIlwr.,  ibid,  v,  1866, 93.— 
Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866,  294.— Mayn.,  Guide,  1870,  140.— Coues,  Pr. 
Bost.  Soc.  xii,  1868, 122.— Dall  &  Bann.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  291.— Coues, 
Key,  1872,  256.— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  10  (Kansas,  common).— Ridgw.,  Ann. 
Lye.  N.  Y.  X,  1874,  384  (Illinois). 
Trittga  cinerea,  Br^nn.,  Orn.  Bor.  1764,  53.— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  673.— Lath..  Ind. 
Orn.  ii,  1790. 733.— WiLS.,  Am.  Orn.  vii,  1813,  36,  pi.  57,  f.  2.— BoiE,  Isis,  182*i, 
5eO.-  -Ord,  ed.  Wils.  iii,  1829,  142.— Brew.,  ed.  Wils.,  1840, 482,  fig.  224;  Syn. 
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725.— LiCHT.,  Verz.  1823,  72.— Lkss.,  Man.  ii,  1828,  283.— Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A. 

ii,  1831,  387.— NuTT.,  Man.  ii,  1834.  125. 
Canuius  cinereusj  Breiim,  Vog.  Deutsohl.  655,  pi.  34,  f.  2. 
ISinga  wtewdica,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i.  17«8, 682.— Lath.,  Ind.  Oni.  ii,  1790,  737.— Bp.,  Specc. 

Comp.  1827,  62;  Syn.  1828,  350.— AUD.,  Orn.  BIor.  iv,  1838,  130,  pi.  315;  Syn. 

18:i9,  232 ;  B.  Am.  v,  1842,  254,  pi.  328.— Gut.,  B.  L.  I.  1844,  224.— Hole.,  Fn. 

Groen.  1846,  :i8.— NiLSS.,  Scand.  Fn.  ii,  ia58,  252.— Nacm.,  Vog.  Deut.  vii,  1834, 

372,  pi.  183.— PuTN.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  i,  1856,  216. 
Canuius  islandicuSf  Brehm,  Yog.  Deutscljl.  654. 

Tringa  nawia,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  681.— Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  732. 
Tringa  grisea,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  681.— Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  733. 
(?)  Tringa  amtralia,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  679.— Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,737. 
(T)  Tringa  ferruginea^  BrCnn.,  Orn.  Bor.  1764,  53.— Vikill.,  Nouv.  Diet.  d'Hist.  Nat. 

xxxiv,  1819,  466.— Meyer,  Tasch.  ii,  395. 
Tringa  rvfa,  WiLs.,  Am.  Orn.  vii,  1813,  43,  pi.  57,  f.  5.— Ord,  ed.  Wils.  iii,  1829, 140.— 

Brew.,  ed.  Wils.  1840,  487,  fig.  227 ;  Syn.  725.— Bp.,  Obs.  WUs.  1825,  93. 
"  Tnnga  ealidriSy  Linn..  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  253." 
**  Tringa  utopiensiSj  MCller." 
"  Tringa  lamatinaf  Light." 

ffab. — Northern  Hemisphere.     Anstralia.     New  Zealand.    South  America  (Cab., 
Maxim.,  and  BuRM.;  see  ScL.  &  Salv.  P.  Z.  S.  1873,  456.) 
Not  obtained  by  the  Expeditious. 

This  species  is  introduced  on  the  authority  of  Prof.  Snow,  who  states 
that  it  is  "common"  in  Kansas.  It  is  also  given  by  Mr.  Wheatonas 
occurring  in  Ohio,  and  may  not  be  rare  on  our  larger  inland  waters, 
though,  like  the  two  preceding  species,  it  is  more  particularly  maritime. 
It  occurs  along  the  whole  Atlantic  coast  during  the  migations  or  in 
winter,  and  is  plentiful.    Its  breeding  resorts  are  far  beyond  our  limits. 

Note. — As  completing  an  account  of  the  North  American  Sandpipers,  I  introduce 
the  following  species,  which  are  not  known  to  occur  in  the  Missouri  region : 

BLACK-BREASTED  SANDPIPER.— Trikga  fj  ilocnemis,  Cones. 

Tringa  crassirostris,  Dall,  Am.  Nat.  viii,  1873,  635  (St.  PauFs  Island).— CoUES,  App. 

Rep.  Prybilov  Isl.  1873 (not  paged);  Check-list,  1874,85,No.4*26&w  (same  local 

ity).    (Not  of  Temm.  and  i^hl.) 
Tiinga  ptiiocnefuiSy  Coues,  op.  et  loc.  ctf.,  1873  (based  on  same  specimens). 
"  Tringa  gracilis^  Hakting,  P.  Z.  S.  Ib74"  (in  press ;  fide  Hart  episL) 

Rah. — Prybilov  Islands.  (The  large  suite  of  specimens  bronght  in  by  Mr.  H.  W. 
Elliot,  the  same  as  formerly  identitied  with  T.  craasirostris  by  Mr.  Harting,  are  fully 
discussed  in  my  work  above  cited,  where  the  species  is  named  T.  ptilocnemis^ 

COOPER^S  SANDPIPER.— Tringa  coopkri,  Baird. 

Tringa  cooperi,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858.  716,  pi.  89,  f.  1. 
Tringa  {Actodromas)  cooperi^  Coues,  Key,  18/2,  2.55. 
Actodromas  (Hettropygia)  coopaij  Coues,  Pr.  A.  N.  S.  1861,  202. 
Tringa  {Heteropygia)  cooperi,  Gray,  Hand-list,  iii,  1871, 49,  No.  10309. 

Hah. — Long  Island.    The  type  specimen  remains  unique. 

CURLEW  SANDPIPER.— Tringa  subarquata,  {GuU.)  Temm. 

Scolopax  snharquala,  GULD.,  Nov.  Comm.  Petrop.  xix,  1775,  471,  pi.  18. — Gm.,  Syst.  Nat. 
i,  17d8,  658. 

"  Xvmenius  subarquataj  Bechst.,  Natnrg.  Deutschl.  iv,  135."    (Not  of  authors.) 

Tringa  subarquata,  Temm.,  Man.  i,  1815,  393;  ii,  1820,  609.— Vieill.,  Nouv.  Diet.  d'Hist. 
Nat.  xxxiv,  1819,  4,'>4.— BoiE,  Isis,  1822,  560.— Bp.,  Specc.  Comp.  1827,  62.— 
Flem.,  Br.  An.  107.— Jen.,  Man.  Br.  Vert.  1835,  --iOd— Eyt.,  Cat.  Br.  B.  42.— 
Naum.,  V.  D.  viii.  18:M,  408.  pi.  185.— Nurr.,  Man.  ii,  18:>4, 104.— AuD.,  Orn.  Bios:. 
183.5,  444;  Syn.  1839,  234 ;  B.  Am.  v,  1842,  269,  pi.  33:].— Keys.  &  Blas.,  Wirb. 
Enr.  1840,  76.— Schinz,  Eur.  Fn.  i,  1840,  320.— Maccul.,  Man.  Br.  Orn.  ii,  1842, 
71.— SCHL.,  Rev.  Crit.  Ois.  Eur.  1844,  88.— GiR.,  B.  L.  I.  1844,  237.— DeKay,  N. 
Y.  Fn.  1844,  239,  pi.  95,  fig.  213.— Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  iii,  1849,  579.— Degl.,  Orn. 
Eur.  ii,  1849,  225.— Meyer,  Br.  Birds,  v,  1857, 91.— Nil«si)N,  Scand.  Fn.  ii,  1858, 
239.— ScHL.,  M.  P.-B.  vi,  Scolopaces^  p.  31.— Turnb.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869, 44  (occasion- 
ally shot  at  Egg  Harbor) ;  an<l  of  authors  generally. 

Tringa  (Auciihcheilua)  Huharquata,  Bp.,  Cat.  Met.  1842,  60.— Gray,  List  Br,  Birds,  169; 
Hand-list,  iii,  1871,  50,  No.  10319.— Coues,  Key,  1872,  256. 
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Tringa  (Erolia)  aubarquata,  Cass.,  in  Baird's  B.  N.  A.  1858,  718. 

Pelidna  subarquata^  Cuv.,  R.  A.— Brehm,  V.  D.  657 .—Bp.,  List,  1838,  50. 

Jncylocheilus  mbarquataj  Kaup,  Sk.  Ent.  Eur.  Thierw.  1829,  50.— Coues,  Pr.  Pbila.  Acad. 

1861,  IBo.—BoARDM.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  ix,  1862,  128  (Maine).— Verk.,  Pr.Ess.  Inst. 

iii,  1862,  159  (Maine).— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1H66, 294.— Allen,  Pr.  Ess. 

Inst,  iv,  1864,  87.— Couks,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1868,  293  (New  England,  rare).— 

Coues,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xii,  1868, 122  (South  Carolina,  yWe  Gibbes). 
Scolopax  africanuSf  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788, 655. 

Numenius  c^fricanuSy  Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  712  (Cape  Curlew,  Gen.  Syn.  v,  126). 
2s^umeniu8  pygmceusy  Bechst.,  Naturg.  Dcutschl.'  iv,  148. 
Ti-inga  pygmceay  Leach,  Cat.  1816, 30.     (Not  of  authors.) 
(T)  THnga  islnndicOy  Retz.,  Fn.  Suec.  192. 
(!)  Tringa  ferrugineay  BrCnn..  Om.  Bor.  1764,  No.  180. 
Ifumeniusferrugineusy  Meyer  &  Wolf,  Tasch.  Deutschl.  Vog.  ii,  356. 
Trynga  falcinella,  Pall.,  Zoog.  R.-A.  ii,  188. 
Pelidna  macrorliyncha,  Brehm,  V.  D.  658. 
Erolia  t?arte^a/a,*  Vieill.,  Anal.  1816, 55 ;  Nouv.  Diet.  d^Hist.  Nat.  1817, 409.— Less.,  Man. 

ii,  1828,302. 
Mrolia  variay  Vieill.,  Gal.  Ois.  ii,  1834, 89,  pi.  231  {=Erolia  variegata)^ 
Scolopax  dethardingiij  Siemssen.     {Gray.) 
"  Falcinellue  cursoriuSy  Temm." 

Other  natoes  of  this  species,  according  to  Gray,  are :  eaffray  Forst.  ;  longirosfray 
Graba  ;  grisem,  "Lkss.  ;  chinensiSy  Gr.  ;  cuvieriy  Bp.  ;  subarciiatay  Finsch  &  Harix.  It  is 
figured,  besides  as  above,  in  P.  E.  851 ;  P.  C.  510 ;  Gould,  B.  E.  pi.  328 ;  B.  A.  vi,  pi.  32. 

-HoA.— The  greater  part  of  the  Old  World.  In  America,  rare  and  scarcely  more  than 
a  straggler  along  the  Atlantic  coast. 

SANDERLING.— Calidris  arenarli,  (LinncBus)  Illiger, 

JHnga  arenariay  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  251.— Schl.,  Rev.  Crit.  1844, 90.— Aud.,  Om. 
Biog.  iii,  1835,  231 ;  v,  1839,  582 ;  pis.  285, 230 ;  Syn.  1839,  2:^7 ;  B.  Am.  v,  1842, 
287.  pi.  338.— Schl.,  Mus.  P.-B.  ;  ScolopaceSy  p.  55.— Phil.,  Cat.  36  (Chili). 

Calidria  arenafiUy  III.,  Prod.  1811,249.— Leach,  Cat.  1816.  28.— Temm.,  Man.  ii,  524.— 
Light.,  Verz.  1823,  72.— Bp.,  Obs.  Wils.  1825, 105;  Syn.  1828.— Flem.,  Br.  An. 
112.— Brehm.,  V.D.e73.— Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831, 366.— Nun.,  Man.  ii, 
1834, 4.— Naum.,  V.  D.  vii,  1834, 353,  pi.  182.— Jen.,  Man.  1835, 183.— Eyt.,  Cat. 
Br.  B.  42.— Bp.,  List,  1838, 50;  Cat.  Met.  1842,  61.— Macgil.,  Man.  Brit.  Om.  ii, 
1842, 65.— Keys.  &  Blas.,  WMrb.  Eur.  1840, 75.— GiR.,  B.  L.  L  1844, 243.— Gray,  G. 
of  B.  iii,  1849, 581.— Bp.,  Rev.  Crit.  1850, 184.— Cass.,U.  S.  Astron.  Exped.  ii,  1«55, 
194;  Baird'sB.  N.  A.  1858,  723;  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1860,  195  (Carthagena).— 
NiLSS.,  Scand.  Faun,  ii,  1858, 255.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  18^,  241.— 
L.AWR.,  Ann.  Lye.  ix,  1868,210  (Yucatan).— ScL.  «fc  Salv.,  P.  Z.  S.  1868,  176 
(Peru).— Pelz.,  Om.  Bras.  312  (Brazil).— Dall  &  Bann.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i, 
1869, 292  (Alaska).- Finsch,  Abh.  Nat.  iii,  1872, 65  ^Alaska).— Coues,  Pr.  Phila. 
Acad.  1861, 181  (critical) ;  ibid.  1871,  31  (North  Carolina,  wintering:)  ;  Pr.  Ess. 
Inst.  V.  1868,  293:  Key,  1872, 257,  fig.  167.— Rmew.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  x,  1874, 
384  (Illinois) ;  and  of  authors  generally. 

Charadnus  calidriey  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766, 255.— Wils.,  Am.  Ora.  vii,  1813, 68,  pi.  59.  f. 
4  ;  Ord's  ed.  iii,  1829, 167  ;  Brewer's  ed.  1840, 503. 

Arenaria  calidrUy  Meyer,  Tasch.  Deutschl.  Vog.  68,  pi.  59,  f.  4.— Degl.,  Om.  Eur.  ii, 
1849,240.— Lemb.,  Av.  Cuba,  1850,  100. 

Charadnu8  rubiduSy  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788, 688.— Wils.,  Am.  Om.  vii,  1813, 129,  pi.  58,  f. 
3 ;  Or«rs  ed.  iii,  1829, 170 ;  Brewer's  ed.  1840, 541. 

Arenaria  vulgariSy  Bechst.,  Tasch.  Deutschl.  ii,  462. — Temm.,  Man.  Orn.  ii,  1815,  334. — 
Steph.,  Gen.  Zool.  xi,  490,  pi.  35. 

Arenaria  griaea,  Bechst.,  Naturg.  Deutschl.  iv,  368. 

Calidris  griseay  Brehm,  Vog.  Deutschl.  674. 

Tryvga  tridactyUty  Pall.,  Zoog.  R.-A.  ii,  1811, 198. 

Calidris  tringoideSy  Vieill.,  Gal.  Ois.  ii,  1834, 95,  pi.  234. 

Calidris  americanay  Brehm,  Vog.  Deutschl.  1831, 695.— Brehm,  Nanmannia,  1850, 68. 

Calidris  nigelluSy  Vieill. 

.Bob.— Sea-coasts  of  nearly  all  countries. 

LIMOSA  FEDOA,  (Linn.)  Ord. 

Great  Marbled  Godwil. 

Scolopax  fedoOy  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  244  (based  on  Fedoa  americanay  Edw.,  137,  and 
lAmosa  americana  rufa,  Briss.,  v,  287).— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  663.— Lath., 
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Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  718  (American  Godwit,  Arct.  Zool.  ii,  465,  No.  371 ;  Lath., 
Syn.  V,  142).— WiLS.,  Am.  Om.  vii,  181.3,  30,  pi.  56,  f.  4. 

lAmicula  fedoa,  Vifjll.,  Analyse,  1816. 

Limosa  fedoa,  Ord,  ed.  Wils.  vii,  1825,  — .— Bp.,  Obs.  Wils.  1825;  Syn.  1828,  328 :  List, 
1838, 52.— Sab.,  Frankl.  Joum.  689.— Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831, 395.— Nutt., 
Man.  ii,  1834,  173.— Add.,  Orn.  Biog.  iii,  1835,287  ;  v,  590  ;  pi.  238  ;  Syn.  1839, 
246 ;  B.  Am.  v,  1842, 331,  pi.  348.-GiR.,  B.  L.  1. 1844, 259.— Putn.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  i, 
1856,  217.— Nkwb.,  p.  R.  R.  Rep.  vij  1857,  100.— Cass.,  B.  N.  A.  ia58,  740.— 
Hkerm.,  p.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  1859,  pt.  vi,  65.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter. 
1860,  245.— Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  iv,  350  (Cuba).— Scl.,  Ibis  i,  1859,  230  (Belize).— 
Leyl.,  p.  Z.  S.  1859,  64  (Honduras).— Salv.,  Ibis,  1865,  190  (Guatemala).— 
Dress.,  Ibis,  1866, 39  (Texas).— La  wr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866. 294 ;  ix,  210  ( Yu- 
catan).— Wheat.,  Ohio  Agric.  Rep.  1860,  No.  221.— Hayd.,  Rep.  1862, 175.— Hoy, 
Smiths.  Rep.  1864, 438  (Missouri).- Verr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iii,  1862, 159.— Allen, 
ibid,  iv,  1864, 87.— McIlwr.,  iftid.  v,  1866, 93.— CouES,  ibid,  v,  1868,  296.— Trippe, 
ibid,  vi,  1871,  119  (Minnesota).— CouES,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xii,  1868,  123.— Turnb., 
B.  E.  Pa.  1868,  32.— Mayn.,  Guide,  1870,  142.— Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1871, 
32.— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871,  356  (Florida,  in  winter).— Trippe,  Pr.  Bost. 
Soc.  XV,  1872,  241  (Iowa).— CouES,  Key,  1872,  257.— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873, 10.— 
RiDGW.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  x,  1874,  384. 

Scolopax  mm-viorata^  Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  720. 

LimicuTa  marmoraia^  Vieill.,  Nouv.  Diet.  d'Hist.  Nat.;  Gal.  Ois.  ii,  1825, 115,  pi.  243. 

Limosa  amei'icana^  Steph.,  Shaw's  Gen.  Zool. 

Liviosa  adspei'say  Light. 

Hab. — Entire  temperate  North  America ;  Central  and  South  America.  West  Indies. 
Breeds  in  the  Missouri  and  Upper  Mississippi  regions,  and  thence  to  the  Saskatchewan. 
Winters  in  the  Southern  States  and  southward. 

lAeutenani  Warren's  Expedition. — 4884,  Kanesville ;  5450,  Fort  Union. 

Not  observed  by  Captain  Raynolds'  Expedition,  nor  by  the  later  ones. 

Comparatively  little  has  been  learned  of  the  breeding  resorts  and 
habits  of  this  Godwit,  though  it  is  snch  a  common  and  generally  distri- 
bated  bird  during  its  migrations  and  in  winter.  Audnbon  surmises  that 
it  may  breed  in  South  Carolina  and  perhaps  also  in  Texas,  where,  as 
Mr.  Dresser  found  it  in  summer,  it  probably  does.  Occurring  in  abun- 
dance along  most  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  it  nevertheless  appears  less 
common  north  of  Massachusetts,  and  has  not,  it  wonld  appear,  been 
observed  much,  if  any,  beyqnd  New  England  in  that  longitude.  The 
centre  of  its  abundance  in  summer,  and  its  main  breeding  ground,  is, 
apparently,  the  Northern  Mississippi  and  Eastern  Missouri  regions,  and 
thence  to  the  Saskatchewan ;  for,  unlike  its  relative  {L.  hudsonica),  it 
does  not  proceed  very  far  north  to  nest  It  breeds  in  Iowa,  and  in  Min- 
nesota and  Eastern  Dakota,  where  IsObserved  it  in  June,  and  where  the 
eggs  have  been  procured.  I  found  it  on  the  plains  bordering  the  Bed 
Kiver,  in  company  with  Long-billed  Curlews  and  great  numl^rs  of  the 
Bartramian  Sandpipers,  nesting,  like  these  species,  on  the  prairie  near 
the  river  and  about  the  adjoining  pools,  but  not  necessarily  by  the 
water's  edge.  In  its  habits  at  this  season  it  most  nearly  resembles  the 
Curlew,  and  the  two  species,  of  much  the  same  size  and  general  appear- 
ance, might  be  readily  mistaken  at  a  distance  where  the  difterence  in 
the  bill  might  not  be  perceived.  On  intrusion  near  the  nest,  the  birds 
mount  in  the  air  with  loud,  piercing  cries,  hovering  slowly  around  with 
labored  flight  in  evident  distress,  and  approaching  sometimes  within  a 
few  feet  of  the  observer. 

The  only  perfect  set  of  eggs  of  the  Godwit  I  have  seen  were  taken 
June  1, 1871,  fifty  miles  northwest  of  Saint  Paul,  Minnesota ;  both  pa- 
rents were  secured  and  deposited  in  the  Saint  Paul  Academy,  where  I 
examined  them ;  so  that  the  identification  is  unquestionable.  Thei^e  are 
three  eggs  in  this  set,  measuring  2.30  by  1.60,  2.28  by  1.56,  and  2.25  by 
1.62.  The  color  is  a  clear,  light  olivaceous-drab;  the  markings  are 
small  and  numerous,  but  not  very  strongly  pronounced-^there  is  nothing 
(in  this  set)  of  the  heavy  blotching  and  marking  usually  seen  in  waders' 
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eggs.  The  spots  are  pretty  evenly  distributed,  though  rather  larger  in 
two  instances,  and  more  nameroas  in  the  other  instance,  about  tbe  butt 
than  elsewhere.  These  markings  are  of  vanoos  umber-brown  shades, 
with  the  usual  stone-gray  shell  spots. 

LIMOSA  HUDSONICA,  (Lath.)  Sw. 

Hadsonian  or  Black-tailed  Godwit* 

Scolopax  alba  et  cattdida,  Limn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  247  (based  on  Fedoa  canadensis,  Edw., 
pi.  139 ;  lAmosa  Candida,  Briss.,  y,  290 ;  Totanus  canadensis,  £dw.,  p].  139,  f.  1 ; 
Totanus  candidus,  Briss.,  v,  207 :  whence  also  Limosa  edwardsii,  Sw.  &  Rich., 
F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  398). 

Scolopax  lapponica,  var.  (i,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  1, 1788. 

Scolopax  hudsonica,  Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  720. 

Limosa  hudsonica,  Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831  (Edw.,  pi.  138).— Nutt.,  ii,  1834, 175.— 
AuD.,  Orn.  Biog.  iii,  1835,  426;  v,  592;  jpl.  258;  Syn.  1839,  247;  B.  A.  v,  1842, 
335,  pi.  349.— Bp.,  List,  1838,  52.-GIR.,  B.  L.  1. 1844, 260.— Putn.,  Pr.  Ess.  lust, 
i,  1856,217.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  741.— ScL,,  P.  Z.  S.  1860,  387  (Falklands).— 
Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  iv,  350  (Cuba).- Darw.,  Voy.  Beagle,  Birds,  129  (Chiloe).— Pelz., 
NovaraReise,  Vog.  128  (Chiloe).— Phil.,  Cat.  35  (Chili).- Scl.  &  Salv.,  P.  Z. 
S.  1869,  252  (Venezuela).- ScL.,  P.  Z.  8.  1860,  387  (Magellan  Straits  and  Falk- 
lands).- Pelz.,  Orn.  Bras.  308  (Brazil).— Wheat.,  Ohio  Agric.  Rep.  1860,  No. 
222.— BOARDM.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  ix,  1862, 129  (Maine,  migratory).— Verr.,  Pr.  Ess. 
Inst,  iii,  1862, 159.— Allen,  ibid,  i  v,  1864,  87.— McIWR.,  ibid,  v,  1866, 93.— CouES, 
ibid.  V,  1868,  296.— CouES,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xii,  1868, 123.— Dall  &  Bajsn.,  Tr. 
Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  293.— Turnb.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869, 32.— Mayn.,  Guide,  1870, 142.— 
CouES,  Key,  1872, 258.— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873, 10.— ScL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1873, 456  (South 
America).— RiDGW..  Ann.  Lyo.  N.  Y.  x,  1874,  385  (Illinois). 

Litnosa  melanura,  Bp.,  Specchio  Comp.  1827,  No.  204;  not  of  authors. 

Limosa  cegooephala,  Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  327 ;  not  of  authors. 

Limosa  avstralis.  Gray,  Cat.  Br.  Mus.  1844,  95.  (Sclater.) 

J?ad.— Northern  and  Eastern  North  America.    West  Indies.   South  America.   Breeds 
far  northward.    Not  noted  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.    Rare  along  the  Atlantic. 
Observed  by  none  of  the  Expeditions. 

This  Godwit  is  much  less  abun<lant  in  the  United  States  than  the 
preceding,  and  appears  to  range  chiefly  along  the  Atlantic  coast.  It  is, 
however,  included  by  Prof.  Snow  among  the  birds  of  Kansas  on  Prof. 
Baird's  authority.  I  have  never  seen  it  alive.  Its  breeding  resorts  are 
entirely  beyond  our  limits,  in  hyperborean  regions.  A  set  of  four  eggs 
of  Limosa  hudsonica  is  in  the  Smithsonian,  from  Anderson  Kiver,  where 
they  were  secured  by  Mr.  MacFarlane,  June  9.  They  measure  2.15  to 
2.20  in  length  by  about  1.40  in  breadth.  The  ground  is  a  very  heavily- 
shaded  olive-drab,  much  darker  (almost  as  in  a  Loon's  or  Jager's  egg)  in 
two  of  the  specimens  than  in  the  other.  In  these  darker  specimens  the 
markings  are  almost  lost  in  the  general  heavy  color,  merely  appearing 
a  little  darker;  they  are  chiefly  evident  at  the  greater  end.  In  the 
other  the  markings,  of  the  same  general  character,  are,  however,  much 
more  conspicuous,  owing  to  the  lighter  ground. 

TOTANUS  SEMIPALMATUS,  (Gm.)  Temm. 

Semipalmated  Tattler;  Willet;  Stone  Snipe. 

Scolopax  semipalmata,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  659.— Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790, 722  (Arct 
Zool.  ii,  No.  StiO,  pi.  20,  £  2;  Lath.,  Syn.  v,  152).— Wils.,  Am.  Orn.  vii,  1813,  27, 
pi.  56,  f.  3. 

Totanus  seniipalmaius,  Temm.,  Man.  Orn.  ii,  637. —Bp.,  Obs.  Wils.  1825,  No.  206.— Sw.  & 
Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  388,  pi.  67  (north  to  56°).- AuD.,  Orn.  Biog.  iii,  1835, 
510;  V,  1839,585;  pi.  274;  Syn.  1839,245;  B.  Ara.  v,  1842,324,  pi.  347.— Gm.,B. 
L.  I.  1844,  254.— WooDH.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853,  99  (New  Mexico).— Putn.,  Pr.  Ess. 
Inst,  i,  10)6,  217.— Hkkrm.,  P.  R'  R.  Rep.  x,  1859,  pt.  vi,  65.— Couks,  Key,  258. 

Totanus  (Catoptrophorus)  semipalmatus,  Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  328. — Nutt.,  Man.  ii,  1834, 144. 
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CatoptrophoruB  semipalnuttua,  Bp.,  List,  1838,  51.— -Blas.,  List  B.  Eur.  18G2,  18  (Sweden). 

Ohtiis  semipalmataj  NiLSSON,  Fu.  Siiec.  1817. 

Hodiies  semipalmata,  Kaijp,  Sk.  Ent.  Eur.  1829. 

Symphemia  nemipalmala,  Hartl.,  R.  Z.  1845,  342.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  ia58,  729.— Bry.,  Pr. 
Bost.  Soc.  vii,  1859  (Bahamas).— Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  iv,  351  (Cuba).— Sci..,  P.  Z.  8. 
1860,  253  (Orizaba).— Cass.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1H60, 195  (Caithagena).— Coop.  & 
Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860,  240.— Wheat.,  Ohio  Agric.  Rep.  1860,  No.  214.— 
CouES  &  Prent.,  Smiths.  Rep.  1861,  416.— Boardm.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  ix,  1862, 129 
(Maine,  breeds). — CoUES,t6irf.  xii,  1868, 122  (South  Carolina,  resident). — Verr., 
Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iii,  1862,  159.— Allen,  ibid,  iv,  1864,  77  (Massachusetts,  perhaps 
breeding).- CouES,  ibid,  v,  1868,  2^  (New  Eugland,  in  summer)  —Dress., 
Ibis,  1866,  37  (Texas).- Salv.,  Ibis,  1866,  178  (Guatemala).^LAWR.,  Ann.  Lye. 
N.  Y.  vii,  272  (Cuba);  viii,  1866,  294;  ix,  210  (Yucatan).- Turnb.,  B.  E.  Pa. 
1868,  31  (in  summer).— Mayn.,  Guide,  1870,  141.— Allen.,  Bull.M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871, 
356  (Florida,  resident).— CoUES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  97  (Arizona);  1871,32 
(North  Carolina,  breeding  and  resident). — Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873, 10.— MERii.,  U. 
S.  Geol.  Surv.  .Ter.  1872,  700  (Utah  and  Idaho).— Ridgw.,  Anu.  Lye.  N.  Y.  x, 
1874,  -384  (niinois). 

Totanus  crassirosUis,  Vieill.,  Nouv.  Diet.  d'Hist.  Nat.  1816,  406. 

JSi/vtphemia  aUantica^  Rakinesque,  Journ.  Phys.  Ixxxviii,  1819,417. 

(f )  Toianm  apeculiferus,  Cuv.,  R.  A.  i,  1817,  351.— Pi'CiL,  R.  and  M.  Z.  iii,  1851,  669. 

^flft.— Teniperate  North  America,  north  to  56^  but  chiefly  United  States.  Breeds 
throughout  its  United  States  range.  Resident  in  the  Southern  States.  Common  in 
the  interior,  but  more  so  along  the  coast.  West  Indies.  Central  and  South  America 
(Pelz.,  Orn.  Bras.  309).    Accidental  in  Europe  (Gould,  B.  Eur.  pi.  311). 

Lieutenant  Warren's  Expedition, — 5434,  Medicine  Creek ;  8998, (no  label). 

/.a/er  £jrp€dt<low».--59H70,  Colorado ;  616:^8-9,  Salt  Lake,  Utah ;  62358,  N.  Fork,  Idaho. 

Not  obtained  by  Captain  Raynolds'  Expedition. 

The  Willet  is  distribnted  across  North  America;  but,  nnlike  many  of 
its  allies,  its  Dorthern  dispersion  is  restricted,  and  it  breeds  anywhere 
in  the  United  States  in  suitable  resorts.  I  have  found  it  wherever  I 
have  been  in  the  United  States.  There  were  a  few  on  the  Upper  Rio 
Grande  when  I  crossed  that  river  in  June,  1864,  and  during  the  same 
month  I  saw  many  more  westward,  in  New  Mexico,  especially  along  the 
Zuiii  River,  where  I  am  sure  they  were  breeding.  Some  resided  in  a 
marshy  tract  near  Fort  Whipple,  in  Arizona.  Others  occurred  to  me 
in  June  and  July  in  Eastern  Dakota.  On  the  North  Carolina  coast  I 
found  the  bird  breeding  in  gieat  numl>ers  in  the  marshy  flats  just  back 
of  the  beach  in  May  and  June. 

The  nest  is  placed  near  the  water  of  s6me  secluded  pool,  or  in  the 
midst  of  a  marsh,  whether  fresh  or  salt,  in  a  tussock  of  grass  or  rushes. 
It  is  a  rude  structure,  of  the  simplest  materials,  raised  a  little  way  from 
the  ground,  and  with  a  shallow  indentation.  The  eggs  are  very  vari- 
able in  all  respects.  As  to  size  and  sha|)e,  the  following^  measurements 
show  the  differences:  1.90  by  1.45;  1.95  by  1.50;  2.00  by  1.50;  2.05  by 
1.55;  2.12  by  1.50 ;  averaging  about  2.00  by  1.50.  They  are  less  point- 
edly pyriform  than  the  eggs  of  the  smaller  Tattlers  and  Sandpipers. 
The  ground  is  sometimes  brownish-olive,  or  drab,  or  clay-color ;  some- 
times, again,  quite  buflfy -brown;  in  a  few  cases  greenish  or  grayish- 
white.  The  spotting  is  bold  and  distinct,  but  little  massed  even  at  the 
greater  end,  where,  though  the  spots  are  largest  and  most  numerous, 
they  generally  remain  distinct.  The  spots  are  mostly  clean-edged  and 
sharp,  of  moderate  size,  but  sometimes  quite  fine  and  scratchy.  They 
are  of  various  umber-brown  shades,  and  accompanied  with  the  usual 
obsolete  shell-markings. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  Willets  are  notoriously  restless,  wary, 
and  noisy  birds;  but  their  nature  is  changed,  or,  at  any  rate,  held  in 
abeyance,  during  and  for  a  short  time  alter  incubation.  They  cease 
their  cries,  grov  less  uneasy,  become  gentle,  if  still  suspicions,  and  may 
generally  be  seen  stalking  quietly  about  the  nest.  When  Willets  are 
touwd  in  that  humor — absent-minded,  as  it  were,  absorbed  in  reflection 
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upon  their  engrossing  duties,  and  unlikely  to  observe  anything  not  di- 
rectly in  front  of  their  bill — it  is  pretty  good  evidence  that  they  have  a 
nest  hard  by.  It  is  the  same  with  Avocets,  apd  probably  many  other 
waders.  During  incubation  the  bird  that  is  "off  duty"  (both  parents 
are  said  to  take  turns  at  this)  almost  always  indulges  in  revery,  doubt- 
less rose  tinted,  and  becomes  in  a  corresponding  degree  oblivions  to  out- 
ward things.  If  then  they  are  not  set  upon  in  a  manner  entirely  too 
rude  and  boisterous,  the  inquiring  ornithologist  could  desire  no  better 
opportunity  than  he  will  have  to  observe  their  every  motion  and  atti- 
tude. But  onee  let  them  become  thoroughly  alarmed  by  too  open  ap- 
proach, particularly  if  the  setting  bird  be  driven  from  her  nest,  and  the 
scene  quickly  shifts ;  there  is  a  great  outcry,  violent  protest  and  tumult, 
where  was  quietude.  Other  pairs,  nesting  near  by,  join  their  cries  till 
the  confusion  becomes  general.  But  now,  again,  their  actions  are  not 
those  they  would  show  at  other  times ;  for,  instead  of  flying  off  with  the 
instinct  of  self-preservation,  to  put  distance  between  them  and  danger, 
they  are  held  by  some  fascination  to  the  spot,  and  hover  around,  wheel- 
ing about,  flying  in  circles  a  little  ways  to  return  again,  with  unremi^ 
ting  clamor.  They  may  be  only  too  easily  destroyed  under  such  circum- 
stances, provided  the  ornithologist  can  lay  aside  his  scruples  and  steel 
himself  against  sympathy. 

The  half- webbing  of  the  toes  renders  this  species  something  of  a  swim- 
mer, if  necessity  arise;  but  it  only  takes  to  water  beyond  its  depth 
under  urgent  circumstances.  In  size  as  well  as  in  plumage  it  is  very 
variable ;  the  length  of  the  legs,  particularly,  varies  in  different  indi- 
viduals to  a  surprising  degree. 

TOTANUS  MELANOLEUOUS,  (Gm.)  VieilL 

Greater  Telltale ;  Greater  Tellowstaaoks ;  Tattler. 

Scolopax  melanoleuca,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  659.— Lath.,  IdcI.  Oni.  ii,  1790, 723. 

ToUinus  melanoleucM,  Vieili..,  Nouv.  Diet.  d'Hist.  Nat.  1816.— -Light.,  Verz.  1823,  No. 
750.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  324 ;  List,  1838,  51.— AuD.,  Orn.  Biog.  iv,  1838,  68,  pi. 
308.— WooDH.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853,  99.— Newb.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi,  1857,  9a— 
HEERitf.,  ibid.  X,  1859,  pt.  vi,  65.— CouES,  Key,  1872,  258.— FiNScn,  Abh.  Nat. 
iii,  1872,  63.— RiDGW.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  x,  1874,  384. 

Gambetta  melanoleuca,  Bp.,  Comptes  Rend  us,  1856,  p.  — .— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  ia58,  731.— 
Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860,  242.— Wheat.,  Ohio  Agrio.  Rep.  1860, 
No.  215.— CouES  &  Prent.,  Smithsi  Rep.  1861,  416.— Hayd.,  Rep.  1862, 174.— 
BoARDM..  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  ix,  1862,  129.— Verr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iii,  1862,  153 
(Maine,  in  summer).- Allen,  ibid,  iv,  1864,  77.— McIlwr.,  ibid,  v,  1866,  93.— 
Coueb,  ibid,  v,  1868,  295.-COUE8,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1861,  234  (Labrador) :  1866, 
98  (Arizona);  1871,  32  (North  Carolina).— Dress.,  Ibis,  1866,  38  (Texas).— 
CouES,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xii,  1868,  122.— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  viii,  1866,  294;  ix, 
1868, 141  (Costa  Rica).— Turnb.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  31.— Dall  &  Bann.,  Tt.  Chic. 
Acad,  i,  1869,  292  (Alaska).- Mayn.,  Guide,  1870. 141.— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z. 
ii,  1871,  356  (Florida) ;  iii,  1872,  182.— Stev.,  IJ.  S.  Geol.  Snrv.  Ter.  1870, 
466.— Merr.,  ibid.  1872,  700  (Wyoming).— Mayn.,  Pr.  Bost  Soc.  1871.— Trippe, 
Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1872,  241.— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873, 10. 

Scolopax  vociferusj  WiLSy  Am.  Om.  vii,  1813,  57,  pi.  58,  f.  5. 

Totanus  vociferusy  Sab.,  Frank.  Journ.  687.— Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  389.— Nutt., 
Man.  ii,  1834,  14a— AuD.,  Syn.  1839,  244  ;  B.  Am.  v,  1842,  316,  pi.  345.— GiR., 
B.  L.  I.  1844,  252.— Putn.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  i,  1856,  217.— Trippe,  ibid,  vi,  1871, 
119.— Hoy,  Smiths.  Rep.  1864,  438. 

ToianuB  sasashewj  Vieill.,  Nouv.  Diet.  d'Hist.  Nat.  1816. 

Totanus  chilensis,  Philippl 
Extralimital  quotations  are :  Ecuador^  SCL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1858,  461 ;  Guatemala,  ScL.,  Ibis, 

i,  1859, 229 ;  Carthagena,  Cass.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1860, 195 ;  Cuba,  Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  iv,  351 ; 

Orizaba^  ScL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1860,253;  Jamaica^  Scl.,  P.  Z.  S.  1861,  80;  La  Plata,  Burm., 

Reise,  503;  Chili,  Pelz.,  Novara  Reise,  131 ;  Phil.,  Cat.  35;  Bahamas,  Bry.,  Pr.  Bost. 
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Soc.  1867,  69 ;  Buenos  AyreSj  Scl.  &  Salv.,  P.  Z.  S.  1868,  144 ;  Peru,  Scl.  &  Salv.,  P. 
Z.  8.  1869, 156;  SaiiU  BaHholomew,  Sund.,  Ofv.  Vet.  1869,  588;  Brazil,  Pelz.,  Orn.  308. 

Ilab,— The  Weetern  Hemisphere.    In  the  United  States,  chiefly  migratory,  and  it 
\^iQter.    Breeds  mostly  in  high  latitudes.    Abundant. 

List  of  specimens. 


19305     194 1  Big  Sandy  Fork Sept.  30, 1860 


G.  H.  Trook. 


15.00    25.00     8.00  i 


Lieutenant  Warren^s  Expedition,-~A860,  Saint  Joseph's,  Missouri ;  5435,  Fort  Berthold, 
Dakota. 
Later  £^edt<ion«.— 60365^-3 ;  60776-84,  61104-6,  62360,  various  Wyoming  localities. 

Occurs  wherever  there  is  water  throughout  the  Missouri  region ;  espe- 
oially  numerous,  during  the  migration,  and  in  some  places  one  of  the 
most  abundant  of  all  the  waders.    The  eggs  I  have  never  seen. 

TOTANUS  FLAVIPES,  (Gm.)  VieiU. 

Lesser  Telltale;  Lesser  Tellowstaanks. 

Scolopaxflaxnpesj  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  659.— Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  723.— Wn^., 
Am.  Orn.  vii,  1813,  55,  pi.  58,  4. 

Totanusflavipes,  Vibill.,  Nouv.  Diet.  d'Hist.  Nat.  1816,  400.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  324 ;  List, 
1838,  51.— Sab.,  Frank.  Jouru.  688.—SW.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  390.— 
NUTT.,  Man.  ii,  1834,  152.— AUD.,  Orn.  Biog.  iii,  1835,  573;  v,  586;  pi.  228; 
Syn.  1839,  243 ;  B.  Am.  v,  1842,  313,  pi.  344.— Gm.,  B.  L.  1. 1B44, 250.— Woodh., 
Sitgr.  Rep.  1853,  99.— Moschl.,  J.  f.  0. 1856,  335  (Greenland).— Putn.,  Pr.  Ess. 
Inst,  i,  1856,  217.— Reinh.,  Ibis,  iii,  1861  (Greenland).- Yarr.,  Br.  Birds,  ii, 
6.37  (England).— Newb.,  P.  R.  R,  Rep.  vi,  1857,  98  (California  and  Oregon).— 
MiLNER,  Zool.  ia58,  p.  5958  (England).— Hoy,  Smiths.  Rep.  1864, 438.— Newt., 
P.  Z.  S.  1867,  166,  pi.  15,  f.  5  (egg).— TRiPPii;  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  vi,  1871, 119.— 
RoDD,  Zool.  1871,  2807  (England).— COUKS,  Key,  1872,  259.— Ridgw.,  Ann. 
Lye.  N.  Y.  x,  1874,  384. 

Qambettaflampes,  Bp.,  C.  R.  1856.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  732.— Wheat.,  Ohio  Agric.  Rep. 
1860,  No.  216.— CouES  &  Prent.,  Smiths.  Rep.  1861,  416.— Boardm.,  Pr.  Bost. 
Soc.  ix,  1862, 129.— Verr..  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iii,  1862,  153  (Maine,  perhaps  breed- 
ing).—Allen,  ibid,  iv,  1864,  77.— McIlwr.,  ibid,  v,  1866,  93.— CouES,  iUd,  v, 
1868,  295.— Dress.,  Ibis,  1866,  38  (Texas).— Coues,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xii,  1868, 
122.— CouES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1871,  32.— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  1861, 334  (Panama) ; 
viii,  1864,  101  (Sombrero) ;  viii,  1866,  294  (New  York) ;  ix,  1868,  141  (Costa 
Rica) ;  ibid,  210  (Yucatan).— Turnb.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  32.— Dall  &  Bann.,  Tr. 
Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  292  (Alaska).— Mayn.,  Guide,  1870,  141.— Allen,  Bull  M. 
C.  Z.  ii,  1871,  356  (Florida) ;  iii,  1872, 182  (Colorado  and  Utah).— Stbv.,  U.  S. 
Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1870,  466  (Wyoming).— Mayn.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1871  — Trippe, 
Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1872,  241  (Iowa).— Snow,  B,  Kans.  1873, 10. 

Totanus  natatar  et  fusoocapillus,  vieill.,  Nouv.  Dtot  d'Hist.  Nat.  1816. 

" leucopijga,  Illger."    {Gray,) 

Extralimitol  quotations  are ;  Oaxaca,  Scl.,  P.  Z.  S.  1859,  393;  Guatemala,  Scl.,  Ibis, 

i,  1859,  229 ;  Santa  Cruz,  Newt.,  ibid,  251 ;  Carthageua,  Cass.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1860, 

195;  Cufta,  Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  iv,  352;  Ecuador,  SCl.,  P.  Z.  S.  1860,  290;  Brazil,  Reinh., 

Viddensk.  Meddel.  1870,  37 ;  La  Plata,  Burm.,  Reise,  503 ;  Bahamas,  Bry.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc. 

1867,  69 ;  Mexiana,  ScL.  &  Salv.,  P.  Z.  8.  1867,592;  Buenos  Aip-es,  ibid.  1868, 144 :  Chili, 

Phil.,  Cat.  35;  Saint  Bartholomew,  Sund.,  Ofv.  Vet.  Acad.  1869,  588;  Great  BHtain, 

Hart.,  Br.  Birds,  1872, 137 ;  Peru,  Scl.  &  Salv.,  P.  Z.  S.  1873,  310. 
Hab, — Western  Hemisphere.    Breeds  from  the  Northern  States  northward.    Many 

winter  in  the  Southern  States.    Accidental  in  Europe. 
Lieutenant  Warren^s  E3cpedition,^A^\,  Council  Bluffs  (omitted  from  Hayden's  Report). 
Later  Expeditions,— 698Gd,  Soda  Springs,  Colorado ;  60304-9,  Bitter  Cottonwood  and 

La  Bont^  Creek ;  60785,  North  Platte. 
Not  obtained  by  Captain  Raynolds'  Expedition. 

Occnrs  with  the  precediug,  under  similar  coDditlans,  aud  in  equal 
abundance. 

This  species  appears  to  be  more  numerous  and  generally  distributed 
east  of  the  Kockj  Mountains  than  on  the  Pacific  side,  where,  however, 
a  doubt  of  its  occurrence  is  no  longer  entertained. 
32 
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The  Yellowshank,  so  far  as  known,  nests  only  in  high  latitudes.  The 
eggs  are  deposited  on  the  ground,  in  a  little  depression,  lined  with  a 
few  dried  leaves  or  grasses.  They  are  three  or  four  in  number,  narrowly 
and  pointedly  pyriform,  measuring  from  1.68  by  1.18,  to  1.78  by  1.15; 
the  longest  eggs  not  being  always  also  the  broadest.  The  ground  is  a 
clean  clay-color,  sometimes  tending  more  to  buflfy  or  creamy,  sometimes 
rather  to  light  brown.  The  marking  is  bold  and  heavy,  but  presents 
the  customary  great  diversity,  some  eggs  being  very  heavily  splashed 
with  blotches  confluent  about  the  larger  end,  while  others  have  smaller 
clean-edged  spots  all  over  the  surface.  The  markings  are  rich  umber- 
brown,  often  tending  to  chocolate,  sometimes  almost  blackish.  The 
paler  shell-markings  are  usually  numerous  and  noticeable.  An  occa- 
sional "  albino''  egg  is  seen,  whitish,  with  scarcely  any  markings.  All 
the  many  eggs  examined  are  from  Arctic  America. 

TOTANUS  SOLITARIUS,  (Wils.)  And. 
Solitarjr  Tattler ;  Wood  Tattler, 

Tringn  ochropua  var.  /?,  Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790, 730. 

Tringa  wliiaria,  WiLS.,  Am.  Orn.  vii,  1813,  53,  pi.  58,  f.  3. 

Toianus  soUtarinSy  AuD.,  Svn,  1839,  242;  B.  Am.  v,  1842,  309,  pi.  343.— GiR.,  B.  L.  I. 
1844,  256.— PuTN.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  i,  1856,  21G.— Trippe,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  vi,  1871, 
119.— Hoy,  Smiths.  Rep.  1864»  438.— Schl.,  M.  P.-B.  Scolop.  1862,  p.  73.— Gray, 
Ibis,  1870,  292 ;  B.  West  Scotland,  295.— Hart.,  Br.  Birds,  1872, 137.— Couks, 
Key,  1872,  259. 

Bhyacophilus  solitariua,  Cass.,  Baird's  B.  N.  A.  1858,  733.— Wheat.,  Ohio  Affric.  Rep. 
1860,  No.  217.— CouES  &  Prent.,  Smiths.  Rep.  1861,  416.— Ha  yd.,  Rep.  1862, 
174.— BoAHDM.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  ix,  1862,  129.— Verr..  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iii,  1862, 
153.— Allen,  ibid,  iv,  1864,  77.— Couks,  ibid,  v,  1868,  295.— Coues,  Pr.  Bost. 
Soc.  xii,  1868, 122.-C()UE8,  Pr.  Phila,  Acad.  1866,  98  (Arizona) ;  1871,32  (North 
Carolina).— TuRNB.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  32  (May  to  Sept.).— Dress.,  Ibis.  1866,  .38 
(Matamoras,  summer).— La WR.,  Ann.  Lye.  1861, 334  (Panama) ;  viii,  1866, 294  ; 
ix,  1868, 141  (Costa  Rica).— Dall  &  BANN.,Tr.  Chic.  Acad.i,  1869,292  (Alaska).— 
Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872, 182  (Kansas,  Colorado,  and  Wyoming).— Trippf, 
Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  XV,  1872,  241  (Iowa).- Ma YN.,  Guide,  1870, 141 ;  Pr.  Bost.  Soc. 
1871  (New  Hampshire,  breeding).— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873, 10  (Kansas,  rare). — 
Stev.,  U.  S.  Geoi.  Surv.  Ter.  1870.  466  (Wyoming). 

Totanus  chloropus  var.  8oHtariu8,  Ridgw.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  x,  1874,  384. 

Totanus  chloropygiusy  Vieill.,  Nouv.  Diet.  d'Hist   Nat.  vi,  1816,  401.— Bp.,  Obs.  Wils. 
1825,  No.  210 ;  Syn.  1828,  325 ;  List,  ia38,  51.— Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831, 
.  393.— Wagl.,  Isis,  1831,  521.— Nutt.,  Man.  ii,  1834,  159.— Aud.,  Orn.  Biog.  iii, 
1835,576;  v,583;  pi.  289. 

Bhyaoophilus  chloropygius,  Bp.,  Comptes  Rendus,  1856. 

Totanus  glareoloy  Ord,  ed.  Wils.  vii,  1825,  57. 

Totanua  macroptera,  Spix,  Av.  Bras,  ii,  1825,  76,  92. 

"  (T)  Totanu8  caligatua,  Licht."    (Gray,) 

*^  Totanus guttatus,  IiAAGKR."    (Gray.) 
Additional  quotations,— Cab.,    J.  f.    O.    iv,    352  (Cuba).— SCL.,    P.    Z.   S.   1861,  80 

(Jamaica).— Newt.,  Ibis,  i,  1859,  257  (Santa  Cruz).— Sund.,  Ofv.  Vet.  Ak.  1869,  587 

(Saint  Bartholomew).-SCL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1856,  310  (Cordova);  1860,  254  (Orizaba);  1864, 

178  (city  of  Mexico);  1867,  592  (Mexiana).— Scl.,  P.  Z.  S.  1858,  461  (Ecuador).— ScL., 

Ibis,  i,  1859,  229  (Guatemala).- ScL.  &  Salv.  P.  Z.  S.  1866,  199  (Eastern  Peru) ;  1867, 

979 ;  1868, 169  (Venezuela);  1869,  598  (Peru) ;  1872,  309  (Pern).— Pelz.,  Orn.  Bras.  309. 

Sab, — Western  Hemisphere.  Accidental  in  Europe.  North  to  Alaska.  Breeds  in 
Northern  IJnited  States  and  northward,  if  not  also  throughout  most  of  its  United 
States  range.  Abundant.  Migratory.  Winters  chiefly  or  altogether  beyond  our 
limits,  in  Mexico,  Central  and  South  America,  and  West  indies. 

Lieutenant  Warren^s  £^edta'(m.— 4866,  Omaha ;  5437,  Fort  Union ;  8992-4,  Upper 
Missouri. 

Lat^  JBirpedt<i<wi».— 60370-3,  60773,  Camp  Raynolds  and  Fort  Fetterman,  Wyoming. 

Not  obtained  by  Captain  Raynolds'  Expedition. 

In  most  of  the  United  States  this  is  a  bird  of  passage,  chiefly  observed 
in  the  spring  and  fall,  bat  I  am  satisfied  that  it  breeds,  in  suitable 
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places,  over  a  much  more  extensive  area  than  is  fi^enerally  supposed. 
Indeed  little  has  been  put  on  record,  or  apparently  known,  respecting 
its  breeding  resorts,  Wilson  says  that  it  breeds  on  inonntains  in  Penn- 
sylvania, and  such  is  undoubtedly  the  case.  In  Maryland  and  Virginia, 
and  in  nearly  correspondent  latitudes  in  the  West,  I  have  shot  birds  in 
August  so  young  as  to  leave  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  they  were  bred 
in  the  vicinity.  Mr.  Maynard  makes  substantially  the  same  observation 
about  the  Franconia  Mountains,  in  ^ew  Hampshire ;  and  I  have  found 
young  birds  in  July  in  Northern  Dakota,  about  the  pools  of  Turtle 
Mountain.  In  the  Carolinas  I  only  observed  it  during  the  migration, 
though  Professor  (xibbes  marks  it  as  resident.  It  seems  to  be  very 
retiring  and  secretive  in  its  habits  during  the  breeding  season,  which 
may,  perhaps,  in  part,  account  for  the  lack  of  observations  respecting  it 
at  this  season.  At  the  same  time  it  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  it  is  re- 
stricted in  its  northern  dispersion,  for  it  occurs  on  the  Yukon,  where, 
according  to  Mr.  Dall,  it  arrives  early  in  May.  Other  writers  give  it 
from  various  portions  of  the  fur  countries. 

The  only  eggs  supposed  to  be  of  the  Solitary  Tattler  I  have  seen,  are 
two  in  the  Smithsonian  collection  from  Cleveland,  Ohio  (Dr.  Kirtland). 
The  size  is  1.50  by  1.05  ;  the  shape  ordinarily  pyriform.  The  ground  is 
clay-colored,  without  olivaceous  or  other  shade.  The  markings  are 
heavy  and  numerous  on  the  larger  half  of  the  egg,  smaller  and  fewer 
elsewhere.  They  are  very  dark— quite  blackish-brown — lacking  the 
slightest  shade  of  the  rich  ujnber  or  chocolate  which  most  waders  show 
more  or  less  evidently.  The  shell-spots  are  similarly  of  a  darker  neutral 
tint  than  usual.  The  identification  of  these  eggs,  however,  is  open  to 
question :  they  may  be  those  of  the  Killdeer. 

About  Washington,  D.  C,  the  Solitary  Tattler  is  very  common  indeed 
at  certain  seasons.  It  arrives  from  the  South  late  in  April,  and  for  two 
weeks  or  so  is  to  be  found  in  all  suitable  situations;  then  none  are  to 
be  seen,  except  a  few  straggling  young  just  at  the  end  of  summer,  until 
late  in  September;  when,  after  an  equally  late  sojourn,  the  birds  pass 
on.  In  the  Carolinas  I  have  seen  them  nearly  a  month  earlier  in  the 
spring.  They  diflfer  from  most  of  their  relatives  in  their  choice  of 
feeding-grounds,  or  of  places  where  they  usually  alight  to  rest  while 
migrating;  a  difference  accompanied,  I  suppose,  by  a  corresponding 
modification  in  diet.  Their  favorite  resorts  are  the  margins  of  small, 
stagnant  pools,  fringed  with  rank  grass  and  weeds;  the  miry,  tide- water 
ditches  that  intersect  marshes;  and  the  soft,  oozy  depressions  in  low 
meadows  and  watery  savannas.  They  frequent,  also,  the  interior  of 
woods  not  too  thick,  and  collect  there  about  the  rain-puddles,  the  water 
of  which  is  delayed  in  sinking  by  the  matted  layer  of  decaying  leaves  that 
covers  the  ground.  After  heavy  rains  I  have  seen  them  running  about 
like  Grass  Plovers,  on  ox)en,  level  commons,  covered  only  with  short 
turf.  They  also  have  a  fancy,  shared  by  few  birds  except  the  Titlarks, 
for  the  pools  of  liquid  manure  usually  found  in  some  out  of  the  way 
place  upon  the  thrifty  farmer's  premises.  They  find  abundant  food  in 
all  these  places;  aquatic  insects  of  all  sorts,  and  especially  their  curious 
larvsB,  worms,  ^nbs,  and  perhaps  the  smallest  sorts  of  molluscs;  with 
all  these,  they  also  take  into  their  gizzards  a  quantity  of  sand  and 
gravel,  to  help  along  the  grinding  process.  With  food  to  be  had  in  such 
plenty  with  little  labor,  the  birds  become,  particularly  in  the  fall, 
extremely  fat. 

They  cannot  be  said  with  entire  iMX>prtety  to  be  ^^  solitary."  though 
this  name  is  well  enough  to  indicate  less  social  propensities  than  most 
of  the  waders  possess.    1  generally  found  from  two  or  three  to  half  a 
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dozen  together;  frequently  only  one  at  a  time;  occasionally,  but  not 
often,  upwards  of  a  score,  that  seemed,  however,  to  be  drawn  together 
by  their  common  tastes  in  the  matter  of  feeding-grounds,  rather  than 
by  any  gregarious  instinct.  They  are,  moreover,  pretty  exclusive  in 
their  own  set;  rather  declining  than  encouraging  familiarity  on  the 
part  of  other  waders;  though  the  Peetweets  and  others  sometimes 
intrude  hoydenish  society  upon  the  more  sedate  and  aristocratic  mem- 
bers of  the  long-legged  circle.  They  should  rightly,  however,  rather 
embrace,  than  merely  endure  such  company,  for  they  are  of  easy-going, 
contemplative  natures,  and  their  sharper-eyed  associates  often  do  them 
good  service  in  sounding  alarms. 

These  Tattlers  indulge  on  all  occasions  a  propensity  for  nodding,  like 
Lord  Burleigh  or  the  Chinese  mandarins  in  front  of  tea  shops ;  and 
when  they  see  something  they  cannot  quite  make  out,  seem  to  reason 
with  themselves,  and  finally  come  to  a  conclusion  in  this  way ;  impress- 
ing themselves  heavily  with  a  sense  of  their  own  logic.  They  go  through 
the  bowing  exercise  with  a  gravity  that  may  quite  upset  that  of  a  disin- 
terested spectator,  and  yet  all  through  the  performance,  so  ludicrous  in 
itself,  contrive  to  preserve  something  of  the  passive  sedateness  that 
marks  all  their  movements.  This  bobbing  of  the  head  and  foreparts  is 
the  correspondent  and  counterpart  of  the  still  more  curious  actions  of 
the  Spotted  Tattlers,  or  ^'  Tip-ups,"  as  they  are  aptly  called,  from  this 
circumstance ;  a  queer  balancing  of  the  body  upon  the  legs,  constituting 
an  amusement  of  which  these  last-named  birds  are  extremely  fond.  As 
often  as  the  Tip-up,  or  "Teeter-tail,^  as  it  is  also  called,  stops  in  its  pur- 
suit of  insects,  the  fore  part  of  the  body  is  lowered  a  little,  the  head 
drawn  in,  the  legs  slightly  bent,  whilst  the  hinder  parts  and  tail  are 
alternately  hoisted  with  a  peculiar  jerk,  and  drawn  down  again,  with 
the  regularity  of  clock-work.  The  movement  is  more  conspicuous  in 
the  upward  than  in  the  downward  part  of  the  performance ;  as  if  the 
tail  were  spring-hinged,  in  constant  danger  of  flying  up,  and  needing 
constant  presence  of  mind  to  keep  it  down.  It  is  amusing  to  see  an  old 
male  in  the  breeding  season  busy  with  this  operation.  Upon  some  rock 
jutting  out  of  the  water  he  stands,  swelling  with  amorous  pride  and 
self-sufQciency,  puffing  out  his  plumage  till  he  looks  twice  as  big  as 
natural,  facing  about  on  his  narrow  pedestal,  and  bowing  with  his  hinder 
parts  to  all  points  of  the  compass.  A  sensitive  and  fastidious  person 
might  see  something  derisive,  if  not  actually  insulting,  in  this,  and  feel 
as  Crusoe  may  be  presumed  to  have  felt  when  the  savages  who  attacked 
his  ship  in  canoes  showed  the  signs  of  contumaceous  scorn  that  DeFoe 
records.  But  it  would  not  be  worth  while  to  feel  offended,  since  this  is 
only  the  entirely  original  and  peculiar  way  the  Tip-up  has  of  conducting 
his  courtships.  Ornithologists  are  not  agreed  upon  the  useful  purpose 
subserved  in  this  way,  and  have  as  yet  failed  to  account  for  the  extraor- 
dinary performance.  The  Solitary  Tattlers,  that  we  have  lost  sight  of 
for  a  moment,  are  fond  of  standing  motionless  in  the  water  when  they 
have  satisfied  their  hunger,  or  of  wading  about,  up  to  their  bellies,  with 
slow,  measured  steps.  If  startled  at  such  times,  they  rise  easily  and 
lightly  on  wing,  fly  rather  slowly  a  little  distance  with  dangling  legs 
and  outstretched  neck,  to  soon  realight  and  look  about  with  a  dazed 
expression.  Just  as  their  feet  touch  the  ground,  the  long,  pointed  wings 
are  lifted,  till  their  tips  nearly  meet  above,  and  are  then  deliberately 
folded.  The  Esquimaux  Curlews  and  some  other  birds  have  the  same 
habit.  The  Tattlers  are  unusually  silent  birds;  but  when  suddenly 
alarmed,  they  utter  a  low  and  rather  pleasing  whistle  as  they  fly  off,  or 
even  without  moving. 
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These  birds  seem  rather  delicate  of  body,  and  may  be  killed  with  a 
touch  of  shot.  I  have  frequently  brought  them  down,  particularly  when 
they  were  on  wing,  with  the  sides  of  the  body  therefore  unprotected  by 
strong  feathers,  at  very  long  range,  and  with  shot  so  fine  that  it  would 
not  have  mutilated  a  Warbler  at  half  the  distance.  I  think  they  differ 
noticeably  in  this  respect  from  the  majority  of  waders,  which  require 
to  be  pretty  bard  hit;  the  Peetweets,  in  particular,  are  rather  tough 
birds  for  their  size.  Neither  do  they  attempt  to  escape,  when  wounded, 
by  diving,  at  which  the  last-named  is  expert  under  similar  circumstances. 
At  least  such  has  been  my  experience,  which  1  am  the  more  careful  to 
give,  since  others  have  stated  just  the  contrary.  I  think  them  gentle 
birds,  almost  like  Doves  among  their  kind.  They  yield  captives  with- 
out a  struggle.  They  show  concern  and  sympathy  for  a  dead  or  wounded 
comrade.  I  have  seen  them  gather  around  to  gaze  upon  one  of  their 
number  that  had  fallen,  so  taken  up  with  whatever  their  emotions  were 
that  they  quite  forgot  they  were  in  like  danger.  Though  under  some 
circumstances  rather  watchful,  they  sometimes  show  a  curious  insoti- 
dance  that  borders  on  what  might  be  called  stupidity,  and  is  quite  a 
different  thing  from  the  reckless  familiarity  of  such  birds,  for  example, 
as  the  timid  yet  confiding  little  Sandpeeps.  An  illustration  may  stand 
in  good  stead  of  further  explanation.  Once  coming  up  to  a  fence  that 
went  past  a  little  pool,  and  peeping  through  the  slats,  I  saw  eight 
Tattlers  of  this  species  wading  about  in  the  shallow  water,  searching 
for  food.  I  pulled  trigger  on  one;  the  others  set  up  a  simultaneous 
outcry,  and  I  expected  them,  of  course,  to  fly  off,  but  they  presently 
quieted  down  and  began  feeding  again.  Without  moving  from  my 
place,  I  fired  three  times  more,  killing  a  single  bird  at  each  discharge ; 
still  no  effect  upon  the  survivors,  except  *w  before.  Then  I  climbed 
over  the  fence,  and  stood  in  full' view  of  the  four  remaining  birds;  they 
merely  flapped  to  the  further  side  of  the  pool,  and  stood  still  looking  at 
me,  nodding  away,  as  if  agreed  that  the  whole  thing  was  very  singular. 
I  stood  and  deliberately  loaded  and  fired  three  times  more,  taking  one 
bird  each  time ;  and  it  was  only  as  I  was  ramming  another  charge,  that 
the  sole  surviving  bird  concluded  to  make  off,  which  he  did,  I  will  add 
in  justice  to  his  wits,  in  a  great  hurry.  The  seven  birds  were  all  lulled 
with  mustard  seed,  at  from  twelve  to  twenty  paces. 

TRINGOIDES  MACULARIUS,  (Linn.)  Gray. 
Spotted  Sandpiper. 

Tringa  macvUaria^  Linn.,  Syst.  Kat.  i,  1766,  249  (based  on  lYirtga  maculata,  Edw.,  ii,  139, 
pi.  277,  fig.  2;  Tardus  aqnaHcus,  Briss.,  v,  255).— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  1788,  672.— 
Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  734  (Spotted  Sandpiper  of  Arct.  Zool.  ii.  No.  385:  Gen. 
Syn.  V,  179).— WiLS.,  Am.  Orn.  vii,  1813,  60,  pi.  59,  fig.  1. 

Totanus  macularius,  Temm.,  Man.  1815,  422;  ii,  1820,  656.— Boie,  Isis,  1822, 560.— Fi.km., 
Br.  An.  103.— Jenyns,  Man.  199.— Eyt.,  Cat.  Br.  B.  44.— Brehm,  V.  D.  646.— 
Bp.,  Obs.  Wils.  1H25,  No.  211 ;  Syn.  1828, 325.— Nutt.,  Man.  ii,  1834, 162.— AuD., 
Orn.  Biog.  iv,  1838,  81,  pi.  310;  Syn.  1839,  242;  B.  Am.  v,  1842,  303,  pi.  342.— 
GiR.,  B.  L.  I.  1844,  257.— PCTN.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  i,  1856,  217.— Hoy,  Smith's  Rep. 
1864,  438.— Trippe,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  vi,  1871. 119. 

AcHtis  macularius,  BoiB,  Isis,  1826,  979.— Naum.,  V.  D.  viii,  1836,  34,  pi.  195.— Bp.,  List, 
1838,  51.— Keys.  &  Blas.,  Wirb.  Ear.  73.— Schl.,  M.  P.-B.  Scolopaces.  83.— 
FiNSCH,  Abb.  Nat.  iii,  1872,  6:]. 

Tringoidea  maculariue,  Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  iii,  1849,  574.— Woodh.,  Sitgr.  Rop.  ia')3,  99.— 
Bd.,  B.  N.  a.  1858.  735.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wasb.  Ter.  1860,  244.— Coues, 
Pr.  Pbila.  Acad.  1861,  235  (Labrador,  breeding) ;  1866,  98  (Arizona).— Hayd., 
Rep.  1862, 174.— 1>RE8S.,  Ibis,  1866, 38  (Texas).— Datx  &  Bann.,  Tr.  Chic.  Aca<l. 
1869,  293  (Alaska).— Mayn.,  Guide,  1870, 139.— Alixn,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871, 
3S6;  iii,  1872,  182  (mountains  of  Colorado,  up  to  13,000  feet).— Stbv.,  U.  S. 
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Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1870,  466.— Merr.,  ibid,  1872,  701.— Trippe,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xv, 
1872,  241.— AiKKN,  ibid.  210.— Snow,  B.  KaDS.  1873, 10.— Coues,  Key,  1872,260, 
fig.  172 ;  and  of  most  late  United  States  writers. 

Tringaides  hypoleucus  var.  macularius^  Ridgw.,  Ann.  Lye.  x,  1874,  384. 

Tnngitea  macularius,  ScL.  &  Salv.,  P.  Z.  S.  1873,  309  (Peru). 

Ttnnga  notataj  Illiger.    (Gray.) 

Actitis  notata  et  tdediy  Bp.    (Gray.) 

Other  quo1aHon8.—ScL.y  P.  Z.  S.  1858,  460  (Ecuador,  winter) ;  1860,  254  (Orizaba); 

1867,  592  (Mexiaua);  1868,  629  (Venezuela) ;  Ibis,  i,  1859,  230  (Guatemala).— Lawk., 

Ann.  Lye.  1861,  334  (Pauama) ;  ibid.  18(58,  142  (Costa  Rica).— Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  iv,  417 

(Cuba).— Newt.,  Ibis,  i,  1859, 257  (Santa  Cruz).— Buy.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1866 (Porto  Rico).— 

ScL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1861,  80  (Jamaica).— Taylor,  Ibis,  1864,  93  (Trinidad).- Sund.,  Ofv.  Vet. 

Ak.  1869,  587  (St.  Bartbolomew).— Pei.z.,  Cm.  Bras.  309  (Brazil).— Gould,  B.  Eur.  pi. 

317  (Europe).- Naum.,  Vog.  pi.  195  (Europe).— Haiit.,  Br.  Birds,  139  (Great  Britain, 

numerous  instances,  with  tne  references). 

Hab.—HiOTth  America  at  large.  Breeds  nearly  tbroucbout  its  North  American  range. 
Winters  in  the  Southern  States  and  beyond.  Central  and  South  America,  to  Brazil. 
West  Indies.    Casual  in  Europe.    (No  Greenland  record.) 

List  of  spedmens. 


19304 

26 

Wind  River  ... 

9 

May  26, 1860 

F.V.Hayden. 

7.50 

13.50 

4.25 

Lieutenant  WarreiCa  .Erpeditiow.— 8995,  Loup  Fork;  5439,  Knife  River;  5440,  mouth 
Powder  River. 

Xater^xpcdittOTw.— 59868,  Middle  Park,  Colorado;  60374-75,  Fort  Fetterman;  60788, 
North  Platte ;  61160,  Wyoming;  62359,  Idaho. 

AlthoQgh  reachiug  high  latitudes,  such  as  that  of  the  Yukon,  this 
little  species,  unlike  most  of  its  allies,  breeds  with  equal  readiness 
almost  throughout  the  country,  and  is  one  of  the  best  known  and  most 
abundant  of  its  tribe.  It  nests  in  a  field  or  orchard,  generally  near 
water,  laying  four  creamy  or  clay-colored  eggs,  blotched  with  blackish- 
brown  and  neutral  tint.  From  the  Southern  States,  where  it  spends  the 
winter,  as  it  also  does  much  further  south,  it  reaches  the  Middle  dis- 
tricts about  the  15th  of  April,  and  is  found  along  the  streams  and  ponds 
of  the  interior,  as  well  as  on  the  coast.  Many  stop  to  breed  all  along 
the  line  of  migration,  while  others  pass  on  at  least  to  Labrador.  Eggs 
may  be  found  all  though  June  and  July,  according  to  latitude,  and 
perhaps  in  some  cases  more  than  one  brood  may  be  raised. 

According  to  Mr.  Trippe,  in  the  mountains  of  Colorado  this  is  the 
only  species  of  its  family  that  is  abundant  throughout  the  summer.  It 
arrives  at  Idaho  Springs  early  in  May,  leaving  in  September.  It  pushes 
up  all  the  larger  streams  to  an  altitude  of  8,000  or  9,000  feet,  and  even, 
occasionally,  to  the  shores  of  the  lakes  near  the  timber-line. 

ACTITURUS  BARTRAMIUS,  (Wils.)  Bp. 
Bartramian  Sandpiper  or  Tattler;  Upland  Ployer, 

Ti'inga  bartramiay  WiM.,  Am.  Orn.  vii,  1813,  63,  pi.  59,  fig.  2.— AUD.,  Syn.  1839,  231;  B. 
Am.  V,  1842,  248,  pi.  327.— GiR.,  B.  L.  1. 1844,  226  (breeding  in  Pennsylvania 
and  Illinois).— PUTN.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  i,  1856,  216.— Trippe,  ibid,  vi,  lcr71,  119 
(Minnesota,  abundant). 

Tringa  (JCuliga)  bartramiay  Nutt.,  Man.  ii,  1834, 168. 

Totanus  bartramiua,  Tkmm.,  Man.  ii,  1820, 650.— Bp.,  Obs.  Wils.  1825,  No.  209;  Syn.  1828, 
262.— Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  391  (Saskatchewan).— Aud.,  Orn.  Biog.  iv, 
1838,  24,  pi.  303.— Hoy,  Smiths.  Rep.  1864,  438  (Missouri). 

Actiturus  bartramiusj  Bp.,  Saggio,  18:U ;  List,  1838, 51.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 737.— Wheat., 
Ohio  Agric.  Rep.  No.  219.— Coues  &  Prent.,  Smiths.  Rep.  1861, 416  (Washing- 
ton, summer).— Hayd.,  Rep.  1862,  174.— Boardm.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  ix,  1862,  129 
(Maine,  summer).- Verr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst.  iii.  1862,  153  (Maine,  breeding).— 
Allen,  ibid,  iv,  1864,  78  (Massachusetts,  breeding.)— Coues,  ibid,  v,  1868,  295 
(New  England,  summer).— McIlwk.,  ibid,  v,  1866,  93  (Canada  W<yt,  uncom- 
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mon).— Lawr.,  Add.  Lye.  1861, 334  (Panama) ;  1868, 141  (Costa  Rioa) ;  viii,  1666, 
294  (New  York).— SCL.,  Ibis,  i,  ia59,  230  (Guatemala).— Dr*:ss.,  ibid.  1866,  38 
(Texas).— Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  iv,  418  (Cuba).— Scl.,  P.  Z.  S.  1860, 253  (Orizaba) ;  lB6fi, 
567  (Ucayali  River);  1867, 979  (Peru);  1868, 169(Venezueltt);  186^,  598  (Peru).— 
Lord,  Pr.  Roy.  Arty,  lust,  iv,  124  (Colville  Bay).— Rkinh.,  Vid.  Med.  Nat.  For.  , 
1870,  38  (Brazil).— BuRM.,  Reise,  503  (La  Plata).— Coues,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xil, 
1868,  123  (South  Carolina,  mi cratory ).— Allen,  Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  i,  1868,  501 
(Iowa).— Dam.  &  Bann.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  293  (Fort  Yukon).— Turnb., 
B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  32  (April  to  September).— Mayn.,  Guide,  1870, 141  (Massacha- 
*  setts,  breedinjj).— Allbn,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872, 182  (Kansas  and  Colorado).— 

Trippe,  Pr.  Bost  Soc.  xv,  1872, 241  (Iowa,  breeding).- Snow,  B.  Kans.  1H73, 10 
(Kansas,' breeding).— Hart.,  Br.  Birds,  1872, 137  (Great  Britain,  four  instances).— 
Coues,  Key,  1872,  260.— Scl.  &  Salv.,  P.  Z.  S.  1873,  309  (Peru).— Ridgw.,  Ann. 
Lye.  N.  Y.  X,  1874,  384  (Illinois). 

Tnng<nde$  bartramiu^,  Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  iii,  1849,  — .— Woodh.  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853,  99  (Ar- 
kansas).—Pklz.,  Om.  Bras.  310  (Brazil). 

IHfigoides  (Bartramia)  bartramiua,  Gray,  Hand-list,  iii,  1871,  46,  No.  10281. 

ActiiU  bariramius,  ScHL.,  M.  P.-B.  Soolopaces,  78. 

THn§a  longicattda,  "  Bechst.,  Vog.  Deutschl. — Naum.,  Nacbtrogo,  pi.  38." 

JdiluruB  longicaudus,  Blas.,  List.  B.  Eur.  ed.  Newton,  1862, 18  (Germany  and  England). 

Bartramiua  Icngicaudus,  Bp.,  R.  and  M.  Z.  1857. 

**  Totanus  melanopygius  et  camvestrxH  t  Vieill.,  Nouv.  Diet." 

Totanua  variegatua,  Vibill.,  2^uv.  Diet,  vi,  1816,  317 ;  Gal.  Ois.  ii,  1825, 107,  pi.  239. 

Bartramia  UUioauda,  Less.,  Traits  d'Om.  1831, 553. 

^oft.— North  America.  North  to  the  Yukon.  Not  observed  in  the  United  States 
west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Atlantic  coast  to  Nova  Scotia.  Breeds  from  the  Middle 
districts  northward.  Winters  in  Mexico,  West  Indies^  Central  and  South  America,  to 
Brazil.  Casual  in  Europe  (Sweden,  NtltSaon  ;  Germany,  Naum.,  V.  D.  viii,  51 ;  Gould, 
B.  Eur.  pL  313;  Great  Britain.  Rbid,  Zool.  1852,  3330;  Gurney,  t&uf.  :3388 ;  MoRE,t&tU 
1854,4254;  Ballmork,  tWd.  1866, 37 ;  Cornish  Fn.  31 ;  Yarr.,  Br.  Birds,  ii,  633 ;  Tearle, 
III.  Lond.  News,  Jan.  20, 1855,  with  figure ;  Morris,  Br.  Birds,  iv,  296 ;  See  Hariing^  I.  c). 
Australia  (Gould,  B.  Aust.  Suppl.  iv,  1867). 

Lieutenant  Warren^s  .Ejcpcdift'on.— 4629,  Fort  Pierre;  4633,  Fort  Union;  4868,  Loup 
Fork ;  5432,  Medicine  Hill,  8988-91,  Loup  Fork  and  Platte  River. 

Not  obtained  by  Captain  Raynolds'  or  by  the  later  Expeditions. 

Bartram's  Tattler,  or  the  "Upland  Plover,^  as  it  is  generally  called  by 
sportsmen,  is  a  bii*d  of  wide  and  general  dispersion  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  while  its  casual  occurrence  in  Europe  is  attested,  and  it  is 
even  stated  to  have  been  found  in  Australia.  It  inhabits  at  different 
seasons  nearly  all  of  North  America,  and  in  winter  pushes  its  migra- 
tion even  to  Central  and  South  America,  as  well  as  into  the  West  Indies. 
But  it  ha«  not,  to  my  knowledge,  been  found  in  the  United  States  west 
of  the  Eocky  Mountains.  It  occurs  in  summer  as  far  north  as  the 
Yukon,  though  thousands  of  the  birds  also  breed  within  the  limits  of 
the  United  States. 

On  its  presence  and  movements  in  the  East  I  have  made  few  observa- 
tions, and  know  nothing  beyond  the  general  items  familiar  to  all  sports- 
men who,  with  good  reason,  consider  the  Upland  Plover,  or  Grass  Plover, 
as  a  prime  game  bird,  wild  and  difficnlt  to  secure,  best  hunted  from  a 
carriage,  and  capital  for  the  table.  It  is  said  to  breed  from  the  Mid- 
dle districts,  as  in  Illinois  and  Pennsylvania,  northward.  The  principal 
shooting  is  done  in  August  and  September,  as  the  birds  move  south- 
ward by  the  end  of  the  latter  month. 

In  most  parts  of  the  West,  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  this  Tattler,  commonly  known  as  the  "  Prairie  Pigeon,"  is 
exceedingly  abundant  during  the  migrations — more  so  than  I  can  sup- 
pose it  to  be  in  settled  portions  of  the  country.  In  Texas,  I  am  told,  it 
occurs  in  flocks  "of  thousands."  In  Kansas,  during  the  month  of  May, 
it  migrates  in  great  numbers,  being  scattered  over  the  prairies  every- 
where, and  it  is  so  tame  that  it  may  be  destroyed  without  the  slightest 
,  artifice ;  I  have  seen  it  just  escape  being  caught  with  the  crack  of  a 
coach-whip.   Passing  northward,  it  enters  Dakota,  Iowa,  and  Minnesota 
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the  same  month.  About  the  middle  of  May  it  reaches  the  latitude  of 
Fort  Randall,  with  great  numbers  of  Golden  Plover  and  Esquimaux 
Curlew,  flecking  the  prairies  everywhere.  Its  breeding  habits  may  be 
studied  with  perfect  success  in  [Northern  Dakota,  where  it  is  the  most 
abundant  of  all  the  waders.  We  can  scarcely  cross  a  piece  of  prairie, 
or  travel  a  mile  along  the  roads  anywhere,  without  seeing  it.  Its  gentJe 
and  unsuspicious  ways,  its  slender  and  graceful  shape,  and  the  beauty 
of  its  markings,  are  all  alike  attractive,  while  the  excellence  of  its  flesh 
is  another  point  not  less  interesting,  but  less  favorable  for  the  bird. 
Too  many  are  destroyed  at  this  season  when  they  are  pairing,  for  few 
can  resist  the  tempting  shots,  as  the  birds  step  along  the  road-side  or 
stand  erect  in  the  scanty  grass,  gazing  at  the  passing  vehicle  with  mis- 
placed confidence.  By  the  end  of  May  those  that  are  to  breed  further 
north  have  passed  on,  while  the  remainder  have  paired  and  are  about  to 
nest. 

As  soon  as  they  are  mated  the  pairs  keep  close  company,  being  rarely 
bej  ond  each  other's  call,  and  are  oftenest  seen  rambling  together  through 
the  grass.  At  such  times  they  seem  very  slender,  as  indeed  they  are, 
overtopping  the  scanty  herbage  with  their  long,  thin  necks,  swaying 
continually  in  graceful  motion.  Their  ordinary  note  at  this,  as  at  other 
seasons,  is  a  long-drawn,  soft,  mellow  whistle,  of  a  peculiarly  clear,  reso- 
nant quality ;  but  beside  this,  they  have  a  note  peculiar,  1  believe,  to 
this  period  of  their  lives.  This  is  a  very  loud,  prolonged  cry,  sounding 
more  like  the  whistling  of  the  wind  than  a  bird's  voice ;  the  wild  sound, 
which  is  strangely  mournful,  is  generally  uttered  when  the  bird,  just 
alighted,  holds  its  wings  for  a  moment  perpendicularly,  before  adjusting 
them  over  its  back.  It  is  frequently  heard  in  the  night,  all  through  the 
breeding  season,  and  is,  I  think,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  outcries  I 
ever  heard.  There  is  yet  another  note  that  the  Tattler  utters,  chiefly 
when  disturbed  breeding ;  this  is  a  harsh  scream,  quickly  and  often 
repeated,  much  like  that  given  by  other  waders  under  the  same  circum- 
stances. 

In  Northern  Dakota  the  eggs  are  mostly  laid  by  the  second  week  in 
June;  the  time  is  quite  constant;  and,  so  far  as  I  knx)w,  only  one  brood 
is  raised  each  year.  The  nest,  like  that  of  other  bi/ds  breeding  on  the 
open  prairie,  is  hard  to  find,  as  there  is  nothing  whatever  to  guide  a 
search,  and  the  herbage  of  the  prairie,  flimsy  a«  it  usually  is  at  this 
season,  is  sufficient  to  hide  the  variegated  eggs  which  assimilate  with 
the  colors  of  their  surroundings.  The  nesting  is  quite  similar  to  that 
of  the  Curlews  and  Godxvits.  I  have  found  nests  on  the  open  prairie 
without  landmarks;  but,  perhaps,  oftener  they  are  placed  in  the  vicinity 
of  pools  and  sloughs,  or  along  the  edge  of  a  piece  of  woods — always, 
however,  in  an  open  spot.  The  female  is  a  close  setter,  and  will  suli'er  her- 
self to  be  almost  trodden  upon  before  she  will  quit  her  charge — indeed 
nests  are  oftenest  found  by  the  fluttering  of  the  female  from  under 
one's  feet.  Early  in  incubation  she  generally  flies  to  a  little  distance 
and  realights,  walking  leisurely  about  the  grass;  but  if  tbe  eggs  be  far 
advanced  she  is  more  solicitous,  and  will  feign  lameness,  in  hope  of 
drawing  attention  from  the  nest.  The  male  soon  joins  her,  and  the  pair 
hover  low  of  the  ground,  flying  slowly  around  with  incurved  wings, 
uttering  their  cries  of  distress;  and  as  several  pairs  are  usually  nesting 
within  hearing,  they,  too,  become  alarmed,  and  the  general  clamor  is 
continued  until  the  intruder  withdraws.  The  scene  is  much  the  same 
as  when  the  breeding  places  of  the  Curlews,  Willets,  or  Godwits  are 
invaded. 

The  nest  is  flimsy-^merely  a  few  straws  to  keep  the  eggs  from  the 
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ground,  in  a  slight  depression.  The  eggs  are  ordinarily  four  in  num- 
ber, as  usual  among  Waders.  The  numerous  specimens  I  have  collected 
are  somewhat  notably  constant  in  characters,  both  of  size  and  coloration. 
In  dimensions  they  range  from  1.90  by  1.30  inches,  to  1.70  by  1.25, 
averaging  about  1.75  by  1.28.  The  ground  is  pale  clay-color,  or  a  very 
light  drab — sometimes  the  palest  possible  creamy-brown — with  scarcely 
a  shade  of  olivaceous.  They  are  spotted  all  over,  but  much  more  thickly 
at  the  larger  end,  with  rather  small,  shai-p,  surl'ace  markings  of  umber- 
brown,  overlaying  a  smaller  number  of  purplish-gray  shell-markings. 
However  thickly  they  may  be  sprinkled,  the  spots  are  rarely,  if  ever, 
confluent  into  masses  of  any  size,  the  largest  I  have  seen  not  exceeding 
the  diameter  of  a  pea.  These  larger  blotches  are  irregular  in  contour, 
but  the  smaller  ones  are  mostly  rounded. 

Young  birds  are  abroad  late  in  June— curious  little  creatures,  timid 
and  weak,  led  about  by  their  anxious  parents,  solicitous  for  their  well- 
fare,  and  ready  to  engage  in  the  most  unequal  contests  in  their  behalf. 
When  half  grown,  but  still  in  the  down,  the  little  creatures  have  a 
curiodsly  clumsy,  top-heavy  look;  their  legs  look  disproportionately 
large,  like  those  of  a  young  colt  or  calf;  and  they  may  be  caught  with 
little  difi&culty,  as  they  do  not  run  very  well.  I  once  happened  upon  a 
brood,  perhaps  two  weeks  old,  rambling  with  their  mother  over  the 
prairie.  She  sounded  the  alarm,  to  scatter  her  brood,  but  not  before  I 
had  secured  one  of  them  in  my  band.  I  never  saw  a  braver  defence 
attempted  than  was  made  by  this  strong-hearted  though  powerless  bird, 
who,  after  exhausting  her  artifices  to  draw  me  in  pursuit  of  herself,  by 
tumbling  about  as  if  desperately  wounded,  and  lying  panting  with  out- 
stretched wings  on  the  grass,  gave  up  hope  of  saving  her  young  in  this 
way,  and  then  almost  attacked  me*  dashing  close  up  and  retreating 
again  to  renew  her  useless  onslaugnt.  She  was  evidently  incited  to 
unusual  courage  by  the  sight  of  her  little  one  struggling  in  my  hand. 
At  this  downy  stage  the  young  birds  are  white  below,  finely  mottled 
with  black,  white,  and  rich  brown  above;  the  feet  and  under  mandible 
are  light  colored ;  the  upper  mandible  is  blackish. 

Although  these  T«attlers  are  generally  dispersed  over  the  prairies  dur- 
ing the  summer,  yet  they  affect  particular  spots  by  preference.  Away 
from  the  river  valleys,  such  spots  are  the  numerous  depressions  of 
rolling  prairie,  often  of  great  extent,  which  are  moist  or  even  watery 
at  some  seasons,  and  where  the  vegetation  is  most  luxuriant.  Here 
they  gather  almost  into  colonies.  Riding  into  some  such  spot  in  July, 
when  the  young  birds  are  being  led  about  by  their  parents,  some  old 
bird  more  watchful  than  the  rest,  or  nearest  to  the  person  approaching, 
gives  the  alarm  with  a  loud  outcry,  the  young  scatter  and  hide,  and  all 
the  old  birds  are  soon  on  wing;  hovering  in  the  air,  otten  at  a  great 
height,  crossing  each  other's  path,  and  ceaselessly  vociferating  their 
displeasure.  I  have  often  seen  a  dozen  or  twenty  overhead  at  once,  all 
from  a  little  spot  only  a  few  acres  in  extent.  Later  in  the  season,  when 
all  the  summer's  broods  are  on  wing,  they  make  up  into  flocks,  often  of 
great  extent,  and  old  and  young  together  assume  the  ordinary  routine 
of  their  lives.  They  leave  these  northern  regions  early.  I  saw  none 
after  the  forepart  of  September. 

The  food  of  this  Tattler  is  mainly  Insects,  especially  grasshoppers,  of 
which  they  must  devour  enormous  quantities  in  the  aggregate.  They 
also  feed  on  other  small  animal  substances,  as  well  as  upon  various 
berries.  I  have  found  them  veiy  well  conditioned  even  in  the  spring, 
and  in  the  fall  they  grow  surprisingly  fat.    They  are  a  tender  and  well- 
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flavored  bird.    Being  so  delicate,  they  are  easily  killed,  dropping  to  a 
touch  of  the  finest  shot 

There  is  but  little  difference  in  the  plumage  of  these  birds  at  any 
season,  and  their  size  is  also  quite  constant.  The  sexes  are  not  dis- 
tinguishable by  any  outward  marks  (though  the  female  averages  slightly 
larger  than  the  male),  and  the  young  closely  resemble  the  parents  upon 
their  first  complete  feathering.  In  measuring  a  great  number  of  fresh 
specimens,  I  found  the  length  to  vary  only  from  11.60  to  12.75 ;  the 
extent,  21.50  to  23.00 ;  the  wing,  6.25  to  7.00 ;  the  tail  is  about  3.00 ;  the 
tarsus  about  1.75;  the  bill,  1.00  to  1.25,  measured  along  the  culmen. 

TRYNGITES  RUFESCENS,  (Vieill.)  Cab. 
Baff-breasted  Sandpiper. 

Tringa  rvfeacens,  Vieill.,  Nouv.  Diet.  d'Hist.  Nat.  xxxiv,  1819,  470  (Lonisiana) ;  Ency. 
Meth.  ii,  1823, 1050;  Gal.  Ois.  ii,  1825, 105,  pi.  238.— NuTT.,  Man.  ii,  1834, 113.— 
Bp.,  List,  1838,  50.— Temm.,  Mau.  Orn.  iv,  1840,  408.— Aud.,  Orn.  Biog.  iii,  1835, 
451,  pi.  265;  Syn.  1839,  235;  B.  Am.  v,  1842,  264.  pi.  331.— GiR.,  B.  L.  I.  1844, 
230.— Keys.  &  Blas.,  Wirb.  Eor.  77.— Jenyns,  Man.  214.— Eyt.,  Cat.  Br.  B. 
41.— Macgil.,  Man.  ii,  68.— Gkay,  Gen.  of  B.  iii,  1849,  579.— Jard.,  Br.  Birds, 
iii,  235.— Yarr.,  Tt.  Linn.  Soc.  xvi,  109,  pi.  11 ;  Br.  Birds,  iii,  60  (European).— 
PuTN.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  i,  1856, 217  (antuinn,  rare). 

Act%tuni8  rvfcsoem,  Bp. — Blas.,  List  B.  Enr.  1862, 18  (England  and  Heligoland). 

Tryngitea  rufescens,  Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  iv,  418  (Cuba).— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  739.— Coop.  & 
8ucK.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860,  244  (Shoalwater  Bay,  migratory).— Wheat., 
Ohio  Agr.  Rep.  1860,  No.  220.— Allen,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iv,  1864,  78  (migratory, 
rare).— Coues,  ihid.  v,  1868,  296.— Dress.,  Ibis,  1866,  39  (Texas).- Lawr.,  Ann. 
Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866,  294.— SCL.  &  Salv.,  P.  Z.  S.  1866,  199  (Ucayali,  Eastern 
Peru);  1866,567;  1867,  754,  979.— Coues,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xii,  1868,  12:J  (South 
Carolina,  migratoi7).— Turnb.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  32  (autumn,  rare).— D all  & 
Bank.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  293  (Nulato  and  Sitka;  breeding  abundantly  in 
the  Anderson  River  region).— Ma yn..  Guide,  1870,  142  (Massachusetts,  migra- 
tory, rare).— Coues,  Key,  1872,  260,  fig.  173.— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873, 10  (occa- 
sional).—Sci«  &  Salv.,  P,  Z.  S.  1873,  309  (Peru).- Ridgw.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  x, 
1874,  :i85  (Dlinois). 

AcHHs  r^fesceiiSy  Schi-,  Rev.  Crit.  Ois.  Eur.  92 ;  M.  P.-B.  SooUypaceSy  79. 

Tringoides  rufescens,  Pelz.,  Om.  Bras.  310  (Brazil,  October  to  April). 

IHngoidea  (Tryngites)  rufeaccns,  Gray,  Hand-list,  iii,  1871,  46,  No.  102a3. 

Tringa  suhruficoUiSf  Vieillot.    (Gray  and  SoMegeJ.) 

Tringa  breviroatriSy  Lichtenstein.    (Gray  and  Scklegel,) 

Aciidurus  nceviua,  Heerm.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad,  vii,  1854, 179;  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  pt.  vi,  1859, 
20,  pi.  6  (Texas). 

JETa^.— The  whole  of  North  America.  Mijg;ratory  in  the  United  States.  Rather  un- 
common along  the  eastern  coast.  Breeds  in  the  interior  of  the  fur  countries,  and  in 
Alaska.  South  America.  Montevideo  (Darwin,  Voy.  Beagle,  Birds,  130 ;  and  as  above). 
Europe  (GouiJ>,  B.  E.  pi.  331 ;  Harting,  Br.  Birds,  1872,  138 ;  numerous  British  in- 
stances, with  references). 

[Note. — ^Examining  the  types  of  Tringa  parviroetris,  Pealb,  which  has  been  referred 
to  T.  rufesccnsy  with  a  query,  by  Dr.  Schlegel,  and  made  a  variety  of  the  same  by 
Bonaparte,  I  find  that  not  only  is  it  an  entirely  different  bird,  specifically,  but  that  it 
is  scarcely  congeneric.  Having  the  extremely  small  bill  of  T.  rufescensj  this  organ  is 
smaller  still,  slenderer,  and  without  the  peculiar  forward  outline  of  the  feathers  at  its 
base,  which  characterizes  T.  rvfescens.  In  the  mounted  specimens,  the  wings  fall  far 
short  of  the  end  of  the  tail  instead  of  reaching  rather  beyond.  There  is  none  of  the 
peculiar  mottling  of  the  primaries,  which  is  such  a  strong  feature  of  T.  rufescens;  the 
tail  is  barred  transversely,  and  there  are  other  differences  in  coloration.  Should  it  be 
deemed  worthy  of  subgeueric  separtion,  it  may  be  called  .^chmarhynchus  parvirostria.'] 

Not  obtained  by  any  of  the  Expeditions. 

Though  usually  classed  as  a  Sandpiper  in  the  genus  Tringay  mainly,  it  would  seem, 
on  account  of  its  short,  straight  bill,  this  remarkably  interesting  little  bird  is  really 
a  Tattler,  and  its  nearest  relative,  among  our  species,  is  the  Bartramian  Tattler, 
Actitui'us  bartramins.  Its  aspect  is  peculiar ;  no  other  species  very  closely  resembles  it. 
The  bill  is  very  short  and  small,  and  appears  still  more  so  by  the  great  forward  exten- 
sion of  the  feathers  on  its  base — to  the  nostrils  on  the  upper  mandible,  still  further  on 
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the  sides  of  the  lower  maDdible,  and  all  the  way  into  the  interramal  space. '  In  any 
plumage  it  may  be  recognized  by  the  nniqne  coloration  of  the  primaries,  which  are 
silvery-grav  or  white  on  the  inner  webs,  beautifully  and  curiously  mottled  with  fine, 
wavy,  black  tracery.  It  has  many  names,  both  generic  and  specific,  but  appears  to 
have  been  first  described  by  the  voluminous  French  ornithologist  above  cited. 

This  species  I  have  never  yet  seen  alive.  Its  habits,  as  described, 
appear  to  be  most  like  those  of  the  BartramiaD,  in  its  preference  for 
dry  fields  and  plains,  \^here  it  feeds  upon  grasshoppers  and  other  in- 
sects. In  the  United  States,  where  it  is  only  known  as  a  migrant,  it 
appears  to  be  nowhere  very  abundant,  and  this  is  particularly  the  case 
along  the  Atlantic  coast.  But  great  numbers  nest  in  the  Anderson 
Eiver  region,  as  shown  by  the  large  series  of  eggs  in  the  Smithsonian, 
and  these  must  pass  through  the  Uniteil  States  along  some  line  of  mi- 
gi^ation,  where  the  species  may  yet  be  found  in  abundance.  Dr.  Cooper 
calls  it  ^^  common"  at  Shoal  water  Bay,  during  the  migration.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Giraud, '« the  Buff-breasted  Sandpiper  is  not  a  very  common 
bird,  though  its  occurrence  is  by  no  means  unusual.  Almost  every 
season  a  few  are  observed  along  the  southern  shores  of  Long  Island, 
and  during  autumn  we  occasionally  find  it  in  our  markets.  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
In  August,  1841,  Mr.  Brasher  met  with  a  party  of  five  on  the  shore  of 
Growannus  Bay,  which  number  is  larger  than  I  have  seen  in  one  group. 
He  informs  me  that  they  appeared  very  gentle,  allowing  him  to  advance 
within  shooting  distance  without  seeming  to  notice  his  pre^nce.  At 
the  first  discharge  of  his  gun  (which  procured  him  three),  tlie  surviving 
two  made  a  short  flight  over  the  water,  returning  in  a  few  minutes  to 
the  shore,  at  a  short  distance  from  where  they  had  previously  taken 
wing,  which  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  securing  the  whole  number." 

Of  the  very  rare  and  scarcely  known  eggs  of  the  Buff- breasted  Sand- 
piper I  have  examined  about  a  dozen  sets  in  the  Smithsonian,  all  col- 
lected by  Mr.  MacFarlane  in  the  Anderson  River  region  and  along  the 
Arctic  coast  to  the  eastward.  They  are  very  pointedly  pyriform.  The 
following  measurements  indicate  the  size,  shape,  and  limits  of  variation: 
1.50  by  1.03,-  1.48  by  1.10  5  1.45  by  1.02;  1.40  by  1.04.  The  ground  is 
clay,  sometimes  with  a  slight  olivaceous  or  drab  shade,  oftener  with  a 
clear  grayish  cast,  of  rather  peculiar  shade.  The  markings  are  ex- 
tremely bold  and  sharp,  though  not  heavier  than  usual.  Taking  a  speci- 
men in  which  the  markings  are  most  distinct,  we  find  heavy  blotches 
and  spots  of  indeterminate  size  and  shape  all  over  the  egg^  but  largest 
and  most  numerous  on  the  major  half  of  the  egg^  of  rich  umberbrown, 
deeper  or  lighter  according  to  the  quantity  of  pigment.  Nearest  these 
blotched  varieties  come  the  splashed  ones,  in  which  the  markings  mass 
more  heavily  about  the  larger  end,  and  are  elsewhere  splattered  over  in 
rather  small  markings.  This  is  the  more  frequent  pattern ;  and  in  some 
cases  the  splashing  hides  the  ground-color  at  the  large  end.  Other  ex- 
amples are  spotted  with  rather  narrow  markings  that  seem  to  radiate 
from  the  large  end,  becoming  largest  and  thickest  around  the  greatest 
diameter  of  the  egg^  and  being  much  smaller  elsewhere.  All  the  eggs 
have  the  usual  neutral  or  stone-gray  shell-markings,  and  in  most  of 
them  there  are  at  the  large  end  a  few  spots  or  scrawls  of  blackish  over 
all  the  other  markings.  According  to  the  labels,  the  nidification  is  not 
peculiar,  the  nest  being  a  slight  depression  of  the  ground,  lined  with  a 
few  dried  grasses  or  leaves.   The  eggs  are  four  in  a  majority  of  instances. 
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NUMENIUS  LONGIROSTRIS,  Wils. 
Long-billed  Carlew. 

Scolopax  arquaia  var.  /?,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  656. 

Kumenius  arquaia  var.  B,  Latii.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  710. 

Nummim  lovgiroairia,  Wils.,  Am.  Orn.  viii,  1814,  24,  pi.  64,  f.  4.— Bp.,  Obs.  Wils.  1825, 
No.  200;  Syn.  1828,  314  ;  List,  1838,  49.— 8w.  «fe  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  18:n,  376.— 
NuTT.,  Man.  ii,  1834,  94.— AuD.,  Orn.  Biojr.  iii,  1835,  240 ;  v,  1839,  587  ;  pi.  JKU  ; 
Syn.  1839,  254;  B.  Am.  vi,  1843,  35,  pi.  355.— Gm.,  B.  L.  I.  1844, 271.— Woodh., 
Sitgr.  Rep.  1853,  96.— PuTN.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  i,  1856,  218  — Nkwb.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep. 
vi,  1857,  99  (California).— Heerm.,  ibid,  x,  1859,  pt.  vi,  66  (California).— Bd., 
B.  N.  A.  1858,  743.— Lord,  Pr.  Roy.  Arty.  Inst,  iv,  125.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H. 
Wash.  Ter.  1860,  245.— CouES,  Pr.  Phi)a.  Acad.  1861,  235.— Boardm.,  Pr.  Bost. 
Soc.  1862,  ix,  129  (Maine,  migratory).— Verr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iii,  1862, 159.— Allkn, 
ibid,  iv,  1864, 87.— McIlwr.,  ibid,  v,  1866, 93  (Canada  West,  rare).— CouES,  ibid. 
v,  1868,  296  (New  England).- Trippe,  ibid,  ix,  1871, 119  (Minnesota).— Cohes, 
Pr.  Pbila.  Acad.  1866,98  (Arizona).— CouES,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xii,  1868,  123  (South 
Carolina).- Hoy,  Smiths.  Rep.  1864,  438  (Missouri).- Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  iv,  349 
(Cuba).— ScL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1864,78  (Mexico).— Dress,  Ibis,  1866,40  (Matamoras).— 
Salv.,  Ibis,  1866,  197  (Guatemala).— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866,  294.— 
TuRNB.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  32.— Allen,  Mem.  Bost.  i,  18(i8,  501  (Iowa).— Ma yn., 
Guide,  1870,  142.- Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871,  356  (Florida);  iii,  1872,  182 
(Kansas).— Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1871, 32  (North  Carolina,  resident).— Meiir., 
U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  1872,  701  (Utah).— Trippe,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xv,  1872,  241  (Iowa, 
breeding).— FiNScn,  Abh.  Nat.  iii,  1870,  363  (Mazatlan).— Couks,  Key,  1872, 
262,  fi§.  174.— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  10.— Ridgw.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  x,  1874,  385 
(Illinois). 

Xumenius  rufuSy  Vieill.,  Galerie  Ois.  ii,  1825, 118,  pi.  245  (in  part). 

iV«iMe«iM«  occidtntalis,  Woodh.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad,  vi,  1852,  194 ;  Sitgr.  Rep.  1653,  98,  pi.  6 
(Young ;  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico). 

(?)  yumemus  nielanopuSf  Vieill. 

vf)  N.  brasiliensiSy  Maxim.  (Brazil.)    (Gray.) 

5a&.— United  States  and  British  Provinces.    Breeds  nearly  throughout  it8  range, 
and  resident  in  the  South.    South  to  Mexico.    Guatemala  (^  to  Brazil).    Cuba. 
Not  obtained  by  Captain  Raynolds'  Expedition. 
Later  Expeditian8:^!j9S71f  Colorado ;  61649,  Utah. 

The  Curlew  issues  from  the  egg  clothed  in  whitish  down,  thickly  blot<:hed  above 
with  brownish-blauk,  and  with  the  bill  straight,  about  an  inch  long.  This  member 
rapidly  grows  to  a  length  of  three  or  four  inches,  and  becomes  decurved.  Up  to  the 
time  when  the  bill  is  still  no  longer  than  that  of  ^^.  hudsanicuSy  it  may  readily  be  distin- 
guished from  that  species  by  the  strong  rufcscence  of  the  under  parts,  nearly  clear  of 
the  hastate  or  sagittate  dark  markings  which  occur  in  N.  hudaonicus  ;  by  its  raither 
larger  size,  even  at  an  early  age,  and  the  usual  evidences  of  immaturity  in  the  texture 
of  the  plumage.    N.  oocidentalia  of  Woodhouse  is  a  bird  apparently  of  this  sort. 

Unlike  our  other  two  species  of  Curlew,  the  Long-billed  is  perfectly 
at  home  in  most  parts  of  the  United  States,  rearing  its  young  even 
down  to  our  southern  border.  Its  northern  range  is  restricted,  appar- 
ently, by  the  region  of  the  Saskatchewan,  as  intimated  by  Richardson, 
and  the'length  of  the  British  Provinces  adjoining  the  United  States.  I 
was,  however,  assured  of  its  occurrence  in  Labrador,  though  I  did  not 
see  it  myself.  In  New  England  it  appears  to  be  rather  uncommon,  ac- 
cording to  all  accounts,  and  I  have  found  no  record  of  it«  nesting  in  that 
quarter.  I  found  it  resident  on  the  North  Carolina  coast,  where  it  un- 
doubtedly breeds.  1  found  it  breeding  with  Godwits  and  Bartramian 
Tattlers  on  the  prairies  of  Minnesota  and  Eastern  Dakota,  and  likewise 
observed  it  in  June,  apparently  breeding,  in  New  Mexico,  near  Fort  Win- 
gate,  just  west  of  the  Eio  Grande.  I  procured  it  at  Fort  Whipple  to- 
ward the  close  of  summer.  Dr.  Woodhouse  saw  large  flocks  on  the 
prairies  of  Texas  and  the  Indian  Territory.  According  to  the  authors 
above  quoted,  it  breeds  in  Kansas  and  Iowa,  as  well  as  about  Great  Salt 
Lake^  in  Utah. 

It  IS  by  no  means  confined  to  the  vicinity  of  the  water,  but,  on  the 
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contrary,  is  often  seen  on  extensive  dry  plains,  where  it  feeds  on  various 
uiollnscs,  insects,  and  berries,  which  it  deftly  secures  with  its  extra- 
ordinarily long  bill.  The  length  and  curve  of  this  member,  measuring 
sometimes  eight  or  nine  inches  in  length,  gives  the  bird  a  singular  and 
unmistakable  appearance,  either  in  flight  or  when  gathering  its  food. 
Its  voice  is  sonorous  and  not  at  all  musical.  During  the  breeding  sea- 
son, in  particular,  its  harsh  cries  of  alarm  resound  when  the  safety  of 
its  nest  or  young  is  threatened.  In  the  fall,  when  food  is  plenty,  it  be- 
comes very  fat,  and  atfords  delicate  eating. 

Dr.  Newberry  found  the  Curlew  quite  abundant  in  the  vicinity  of  San 
Francisco,  and  throughout  the  Sacramento  Valley  during  the  autumn 
and  winter,  though  there  were  comparatively  few  in  the  summer  before 
the  rainy  season.  **  In  our  march,''  he  adds,  **  through  the  Sacramento 
Valley  and  northward,  we  did  not  meet  with  it  until  we  came  down  into 
the  plains  bordering  Pitt  Eiver,  above  the  upper  cafion.  Here  we  fonnd 
them  in  immense  numbers,  and  they  formed  a  valuable  addition  to  our 
bill  of  fare.  This  prairie  is  entirely  covered  with  water  during  the  wet 
season,  as  is  proven  by  the  myriads  of  aquatic  shells  (PlanorbiSj  Physa^ 
&c.)  scattered  over  the  ground  in  the  grass,  and  as  it  does  not  dry  up  so 
completely  as  the  other  valleys,  the  Curlews  apparently  pass  the  sum- 
mer there.  Around  the  Klamath  Lakes  and  others  of  that  group  they 
were  abundant  in  August,  and  we  found  them  associated  with  the  Geese 
and  other  water-birds,  which  were  congregated  in  countless  numbers  on 
the  low  lands  bordering  the  Columbia,  in  October." 

The  eggs  of  the  Long-billed  Curlew  are  not  often  so  pyriform  as  among 
the  smaller  waders,  being  in  shape  not  unlike  a  hen's  eggs.  Different 
specimens  measure:  2.45  by  1.85;  2.60  by  1.80;  2.65  by  1.80;  2.70  by 
1.90 ;  2.80  by  1.90.  They  are  clay-colored,  with  more  or  less  olivaceous 
in  some  instances,  and  in  others  decidedly  buflfy  shade.  The  spotting 
is  generally  pretty  uniformly  distributed  and  of  small  pattern,  though 
in  many  cases  there  is  larger  blotching  and  even  massing  about  the 
great  end.  The  color  of  the  markings  is  sepia  or  umber,  of  different 
shades  in  the  buffy -tinged  specimens,  rather  tending  to  chocolate.  The 
shQll-markings  are  commonly  numerous  and  evident. 

NUMENIUS  HUDSOUICUS,  Lath. 
Hadsonian  Curlew. 

Soolopax  Jwrealis,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788, 654  (not  of  JPorrter,  1772).— WiLS.,  Am.  Orn.  vii, 
1813,  22,  pi.  56,  fiff.  1. 

Numenius  horealiSf  Ord,  ed.  Wils.  1825.— Brkw.,  ed.  Wlls.  1840,  473  (exolading  the  syn- 
ODymy  which,  with  port  of  the  account,  belongs  to  trno  horealis;  description, 
with  most  of  the  account,  is  of  hudaonicus), 

2^umeniu»  hudsoniouSy  Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  712  (based  on  Esmimaux  Curlew.  Arot. 
Zool.  it,  461,  No.  364,  pi.  19,  and  Hudsonian  Curlew,  Lath.,  Syn.  Suppl.  vii,  243).— 
Bp.,  Obs.  was.  1825,  No.  201 ;  Syn.  1828, 314 ;  List,  1838, 49.— Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A. 
ii,  1831, 377.— NUTT.,  Man.  ii,  1834, 97.— AUD.,  Om.  Biog.  iii,  1835, 283 ;  v,  589.  pi. 
237 :  Syn.  1839,  254  j  B.  Am.  vi,  1843,  42,  pi.  356.— Gm.,  B.  L.  1. 1844,  272.— Bd., 
B.  N.  A.  1858, 744.— Taylor.  Ibis,  ii,  1860,  313  (Fonseca  Bay).— Reinh.,  Ibis, 
iii,  1861,  10  (Greenland).- Dress.,  ibid,  1866,  40  (Texas).— Salv.,  ibid,  197 
(Chiapam,  Guat.).— Wheat.,  Ohio  Agric.  Rep.  1860,  No.  224.— Coues,  Pr.  Phila. 
Acad.  1861,  235  (Labrador).— Boardm.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  ix,  1862, 129  (Maine,  mi- 
mtory,  rare).— Coues,  ibid,  xii,  1868, 123  (South  Carolina,  wintering).— Verr., 
Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iii,  1862, 159  (Maine,  migratoiy,  not  eommon^. — Allen,  ibid,  iv, 
1864,  87  (Massachusetts,  mieratory,  rare).— CotJES,  ibid,  v,  1868, 296  (New  En- 
gland, migratory,  rare).— McIlwr.,  ibid,  v,  1866,  93  (Canada  West).— Law^., 
Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1864, 101  (Sombrero) ;  1866,  294.— SCL.  &  Salv.,  P.  Z.  S. 
1867,  33:i  (Chili):  1868. 176 (Islay).— Darw.,  Voy.  Bewfle,  129  (Chiloe).— Pelz., 
Novara  Reise,  128  (Chiloe).— Phil.,  Cat  34  (Chili).— Turnb.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  32 
(New  Jersey,  " plentiful'').— Dall  &  Bann.,  Tr.  Chic,  i,  1869,  293  (Alaska).— 
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Mayn.,  Gnide,  1870, 142  (Massachusetts,  mijfratory,  rare), — Finsch,  Alib.  Nat. 
iii,  1870,  363  (Mazatlan).— Newt.,  P.  Z.  S.  1871,  57,  pi.  4,  fig.  3  (egg).— Aix>:x, 
Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871,  356  (Florida,  winter).— Coues,  Key,  1872,  26t>.— Sxow, 
B.  Kans.  1873,  10.— ScL.  &  Salv.,  P.  Z.  S.  1873,  456.— RiDGW.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y. 
X,  1874,  385  (Illinois). 

Numenius  iutermedius^  NUTT.,  Man.  ii,  1834, 100. 

Xumeniua  ruJiv^nUnSf  ViG.,  Zool.  Jonrn.  iv,  1829,  356 ;  Voy.  Bloss.  1839,  28. 

Numeniun  phcpopiis.  Cab.,  Schonib.  Guiana,  iii,  757. — PeIwE.,  Om.  Bras.  308. 

Xumenius  braailienns,  Maxim,  et  Burm.   (Sclater.) 
-ffaft.- North  America.    Greenland.    Central  and  South  America.    No  West  Indian 

record.    Breeds  in  high  latitudes.    Migratory  through  the  United  States,  wintering  in 

the  Southern  States  and  far  beyond. 
Not  obtained  by  -any  of  the  Expeditions. 

The  HudsoDian  appears  to  be  much  less  abandant  everywhere  in  the 
United  States  than  either  of  the  others,  although  generally  distributed, 
and  moving  over  much  the  same  area  as  the  Esquimax  Ourlew.  I  found 
it  sparingly  in  Labrador,  amid  the  countless  thousands  of  N.  borealU 
that  throng  those  shores  in  August  and  September.  According  to  all 
observers  it  is  rare  in  New  England,  but  more  common  on  the  New  Jer- 
sey coast.  It  is  included  among  the  birds  of  Kansas,  on  Prof.  Baird^s 
authority.  The  extent  of  its  southern  dispersion  in  winter  is  as  great 
as  that  of  N.  borealis^  and,  like  the  latter,  it  breeds  only  in  high  lati- 
tudes. I  am  not  at  all  familiar  with  its  habits,  concerning  which  very 
little  has  been  recorded. 

The  eggs  are  always  larger  than  those  of  N.  boreaUs,  but  cannot  be 
otherwise  distinguished  with  certainty,  for  both  show  the  great  range 
of  variation  indicated  in  my  description,  of  the  latter.  The  size  is  from 
2.12  to  2.30  in  length,  by  about  1.60  in  width. 

NUMENIDS  BOEEALI8,  (Forst)  Lath. 
Esqaimaux  Carlew« 

Scohpax  horealiSy  Forst.,  Philos.  Trans.  Ixii,  1772,  41 1  (not  of  Wtlson). 
^umenius  horealis,  Lath.,  Ind.  Om.  ii,  1790, 712.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  314.— Bp.,  Am.  Om.  iv, 
118,  pi.  26,  fig.  3.— Bp.,  List,  1838,  49.— Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  378,  pi, 
65.— NuTT.,  ii,  1834, 101.— AuD.,  Om.  Biog.  iii,  1835,  69 ;  v,  1839,  590 ;  pi.  20c*.— 
AUD.,  Syn.  1839,  255.— Aud.,  B.  Am.  vi,  1843,  45,  pi.  357.— GiR.,  B.  L.  I.  1844, 
274.— PuTN.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  i,  1856,  218  (Massachusetts,  migratory,  rare).— Bd., 
B.  N.  A.  1858,  744.— CouKS,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1861,  236  (Lahrador,  migratory, 
abundant).— Hayd.,  Rep.  1862, 175  (Upper  Missouri,  not  uncommon). — Verr., 
Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iii,  1862, 159.— Boardm.,  Pr.  Best.  Soc.  ix,  1862, 129  (Calais,  Me.,  rare, 
migratory). — Aixbn,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iv,  1864, 87  (Massachusetts,  rare,  spring  and 
fall ;  "  occasumal  in  icinter  "(!  ?).— Reinh.,  Ibis,  iii,  1861, 10 (Greenland).— Salv., 
ibid,  356  (Central  America).— Dress.,  ibid,  1866, 40  (Texas).— Scl.,  P.  Z.  S.  1867, 
333  (Chili).— Lawr..  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1868,  294.— CouKS,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst  v, 
1868,  296  (New  England,  migratory,  not  common). — Coues,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xii, 
1868,  123  (South  Carolina,  winter  (?).—TuRNB.,  B.  E.  Pa.  18C9,  33  (May  and 
September,  racher  rare).— Dall  &  B.vnn.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869, 293  (Alaska).— 
Mayn.,  Guide,  1870, 142  (Massachusetts,  migratory,  not  uncommon).— Newt., 
P.  Z.  S.,  1871,  56,  pi.  4,  fig.  1  (egg).— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  1871,  356  (Florida, 
winter  (f).—ALLKN,  ibid,  iii,  1872,  182  (Kansas,  in  June).— Couks,  Kev,  1872, 
262.— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873, 10.— Scl.  &  Salv.,  P.  Z.  S.  1873, 456.— Ridgw.,  Ann. 
Lye.  N.  Y.  X,  1874,  385  (Illinois).— Dre88.,  B.  Eur.  pt.  xvi,  1873  (Europe). 
Numeniua  breviroatriSf  Licht.,  Verz.,  1823,  75.— Darw.,  Voy.  Beadle,  iii,  129  (Buenos 

Ayres).— Pelz.,  Om.  Bras.  308  (Brazil). 
Numenius  microrhynchusj  Phil.  &  Landb.,  Wieg.  Arch.  1866, 129  (Chili);  Cat.  35. 

^a6.— North  and  Middle  America.  Not  recorded  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
Alaska.  Breeds  within  the  Artie  circle.  Migratory  through  the  United  States,  where 
rarely  if  ever  observed  to  winter,  never  to  breed.  Extraordinarily  abundant  in  Lab- 
rador in  Angust.  Winters  in  Middle  and  South  America.  No  West  Indian  record. 
Accidental  in  Europe  (Great  Britain,  four  instances.  Hart.,  Man.  Br.  Birds,  1872, 145). 
Lieutenant  Warren^8  Expedition. — 4881,  5572,  Upper  Missouri  River. 
Not  obtained  by  Captain  Raynolds'  Expedition,  nor  by  the  later  ones. 

The  Esqnimaax  Carlew  migrates  throagh  the  Missouri  regiou,  in 
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immense  numbers,  in  May.  During  the  second  week  of  that  month  I 
saw  numerous  flocks  of  fifty  to  several  hundred  on  the  prairies  along 
the  road  between  Fort  Eandall  and  Yankton.  Snow,  many  feet  in  depth, 
still  filled  the  ravines,  where  it  had  accumulated  from  the  memorable 
storm  of  April  15-17,  but  the  hills  and  flat  prairie  were  bare,  soft,  and 
oozy,  and  about  springing  into  the  life  of  the  new  season.  The  Cur- 
lews were  scattered  everywhere,  dotting  the  prairie  with  the  Bartramian. 
Sandpipers  and  Golden  Plovers,  in  large,  loose  flocks,  which,  as  they 
fed,  kept  up  a  continuous,  low,  piping  noise,  as  if  conversing  with  each 
other.  Their  return  in  the  fall  along  this  line  of  migration,  I  have  not 
remal*ked ;  but  my  observations  in  Labrador,  in  1860,  were  extended. 
I  quote  from  my  article  in  the  Philadelphia  Proceedings,  above  cited : 

"  The  Curlews  associate  in  flocks  of  every  size,  from  three  to  as  many 
thousand,  but  they  generally  fly  in  so  loose  and  straggling  a  manner 
that  it  is  rare  to  kill  more  than  half  a  dozen  at  a  shot.  When  they 
wheel,  however,  in  any  of  their  many  beautiful  evolutions,  they  close 
together  in  a  more  compact  body,  and  offer  a  more  favorable  opportunity 
to  the  gunner.  Their  flight  is  firm,  direct,  very  swift,  when  necessary 
much  protracted,  and  is  performed  with  regular,  rapid  beats.  They 
never  sail,  except  when  about  to  alight,  when  the  wings  are  much  in- 
curved downward,  in  the  manner  of  most  waders.  As  their  feet  touch 
the  ground,  their  long,  pointed  wings  are  raised  over  the  back,  until 
the  tips  almost  touch,  and  then  deliberately  folded,  much  in  the  man- 
ner of  the  Solitaiy  Sandpiper  {Rhyacophilus  soUtarivs).  Their  note  is  an 
often-repeated,  soft,  mellow,  though  clear,  whistle,  which  may  be  easily 
imitated.  By  this  means  they  can  readily  be  decoyed  within  shot,  if 
the  imitation  is  good  and  the  gunner  is  careful  to  keep  concealed.  The 
smaller  the  flock  the  more  easily  are  they  allured,  and  a  single  indi- 
vidual rarely  fails  to  turn  his  course  toward  the  spot  whence  the  sound 
proceeds.  When  in  very  extensive  flocks,  they  have  a  note  which,  when 
uttered  by  the  whole  number,  I  can  compare  to  nothing  but  the  chat- 
tering of  a  flock  of  Blackbirds.  When  wounded  and  taken  in  hand, 
they  emit  a  very  loud,  harsh  scream,  like  that  of  a  common  hen  under 
similar  circumstances,  which  cry  they  also  utter  when  pursued. 

*•  Their  food  consists  almost  entirely  of  the  crow-berry  {Empeirum  ni- 
grum)^ which  grows  on  all  the  hill-sides  in  astonishing  profusion.  It  is 
also  called  the  *  bear-berry'  and  <  curlew-berry.'  It  is  a  small  berry, 
of  a  deep  purple  color,  almost  black,  growing  upon  a  procumbent,  run- 
ning kind  of  heath,  the  foliage  of  which  has  a  peculiar  moss-like  ap- 
pearance. This  is  their  principal  and  favorite  food,  and  the  whole 
intestine,  the  vent,  the  legs,  the  bill,  throat,  and  even  the  plumage,  are 
more  or  less  stained  with  the  deep  purple  juice.  They  are  also  very 
fond  of  a  species  of  small  snail  that  adheres  to  the  rock  in  immense 
quantities,  to  procure  which  they  frequent  the  land-washes  at  low  tide. 
Food  being  so  abundant,  and  so  easily  obtained,  they  become  excess- 
ively fat.  In  this  condition  they  are  most  delicious  eating,  b(»ing  tender, 
juicy,  and  flnely  flavored ;  but,  as  might  be  expected,  they  prove  a  very 
difficult  job  for  the  taxidermist. 

"  Although  the  Curlews  were  in  such  vast  numbers,  I  did  not  find 
them  so  tame  as  might  be  expected,  and  as  I  had  been  led  to  suppose 
by  previous  representations.  I  was  never  able  to  walk  openly  within 
shooting  distance  of  a  flock,  though  I  was  told  it  was  often  done.  The 
most  successful  method  of  obtaining  them  is  to  take  such  a  position  as 
they  will  probably  fly  over  in  passing  from  one  feeding  ground  to 
another.  They  may  then  be  shot  with  ease,  as  they  rarely  fly  high  at 
such  times.    The  pertenacity  with  which  they  cling  to  certain  feeding 
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grounds,  even  when  much  molested,  I  saw  strikingly  illustrated  on  one 
o/ccasion.  The  tide  was  rising  and  about  to  flood  a  muddy  flat,  of  per- 
haps an  acre  in  extent,  where  their  favorite  snails  were  in  great  quan- 
tities. Although  six  or  eight  gunners  were  stationed  upon  the  spot,  and 
kept  up  a  continual  round  of  firing  upon  the  poor  birds,  they  continued 
to  fly  distractedly  about  over  our  heads,  notwithstanding  the  numbers 
that  every  moment  fell.  They  seemed  in  terror  lest  they  should  lose 
their  accustomed  fare  of  snails  that  day.  On  another  occasion,  when 
the  birds  had  been  so  harassed  for  several  hours  as  to  deprive  them  of 
all  opportunity  of  feeding,  great  numbers  of  them  retired  to  a  very- 
small  island,  or  rather  a  large  pile  of  rocks,  a  few  hundred  yardsfrom 
the  shore,  covered  with  sea- weed  and,  of  course,  with  snails.  Flock 
after  flock  alighted  on  it,  till  it  was  completely  covered  with  the  birds, 
which  there,  in  perfect  safety,  obtained  their  morning  meal.'^ 

Some  of  these  Curlews  may  winter  on  our  southern  border,  but  I  am 
not  aware  that  such  is  the  case.  The  great  extent  of  their  southward 
movement  at  this  season  into  Central  and  South  America  may  be  gath- 
ered from  the  above  citations,  which  attest  their  presence  in  Brazil, 
Chili,  and  Buenos  Ayres.  For  their  summer  resorts  we  must  turn  to 
the  far  Forth,  where  the  species  breeds  in  numbers  commensurate  with 
the  hordes  that  pass  regularly  through  the  United  States.  They  occur 
on  the  Yukon  River,  though  they  are  not  yet  known  to  take  up  a  line  of 
migration  along  the  Pacific  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  (Compare, 
however,  Heerm.,  P.  R.  B.  Rep.  x,  pt.  vi,  66.)  We  learn  of  extensive 
breeding-grounds  from  the  series  of  eggs  transmitted  to  the  Smithso- 
nian, by  Mr.  MacFarlane,  from  the  Arctic  coast,  east  of  Anderson  River. 

This  species  breeds  in  great  numbers  in  the  Anderson  River  region, 
usually  making  up  its  nest-complement  of  four  eggs  by  the  third  week 
in  June.  The  nest  is  generally  in  an  open  plain,  and  is  a  mere  depression 
of  the  ground,  lined  with  a  few  dried  leaves  or  grasses.  The  eggs  vary 
to  the  great  extent  usually  witnessed  among  waders.  The  ground  is 
olive-drab,  tending  either  to  green,  gray,  or  brown  in  different  instances. 
The  markings,  always  large,  numerous  and  bold,  are  of  different  depths 
of  dark  chocolate,  bistre,  ana  sepia  brown,  with  the  ordinary  stone-gray 
shell  spots.  They  always  tend  to  aggregate  at  the  larger  end,  or,  at 
least,  are  more  numerous  on  the  major  half  of  the  egg ;  though  in  a  lew 
instances  the  distribution  is  nearly  uniform.  Occasionally  the  butt  end 
of  the  egg  is  almost  completely  occupied  by  confluence  of  very  dark 
markings.  Eggs  vary  from  1.90  by  1.40  to  2.12  by  1.33,  averaging 
about  2.00  by  1.45. 
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SUBORDER   HriXivDlOiS  Jub  I   HERONS  AND  THEIR  ALLIES. 

Family  TANTALID.^ :  Ibises,  &c. 

Ibisee  inhabit  the  wanner  parts  of  both  hemispheres.  They  are  nearly  related  to 
Herons,  bnt  differ  in  the  shape  of  the  bill,  sometimes  thick  and  heavy,  or  even  spoon- 
shaped,  sometimes  very  long,  slender,  and  decnrved^  like  a  Curlew's ;  in  the  more  or 
less  extensive  baldness  of  the  head,  absence  of  pectination  of  the  middle  claw,  and 
other  oharaoteristics.  We  have  several  species,  the  Wood,  Glossy  or  Bay^  White,  and 
Ked  Ibis,  and  the  Spoonbill,  which  also  belong  here.  The  Jabiru  of  tropical  America 
(Mycteria  am€ticana)f  may  be  brought  under  this  family,  though  generally  referred  to  the 
Storks  {Ciconiida:).  This  singular  bird  was  once  taken  in  Texas,  though  the  fact  is 
known  to  few,  the  bird  having  been  but  lately  introduced  to  our  fauna  (Coues,  Check- 
list. 1874,  App.  135,  No.  448W»). 

Two  species  of  Ibis,  the  Wood  and  Bay,  are  known  to  occur  so  near  the  Missouri 
region,  that  I  shall  introduce  them  here,  confident  that  they  have  a  place  about  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  though  not  yet  actually  detected  there. 

Subfamily  TANTALiN-ffi: :  Wood  Ibises.  # 

,      TAiJTALUS  LOCULATOR,  Linn. 
Wood  Ibl8« 

TantaluB  ZocuZa/or,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  240  (Caties.,  i,  81 ;  Briss.,  v,  335).— Gm., 
Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  647.— Lath.,  Ind.  Om.  ii,  1790  (Wood lUs,  Arct.  Zool.  ii, No. 
360 ;  Gen.  Syn.  v,  104  ;  PI.  Enl.  868).— Wils.,  Am.  Cm.  viii,  1814, 39,  pi.  66,  f.  1.— 
Bp.,  Obs.  Wils.  1825,  No.  197 ;  Syn.  1828,  310  j  List,  18:J8,  48 ;  Consp.  ii,  1855, 
149._Wagl.,  Isis,  1831,  530.— Nutt.,  Man.  ii,  1834,  82.— AuD.,  Om.  Biog.  iii, 
1835,  128,  pL  216;  Syn.  1839,  259;  B.  Am.  vi,  1843,  64,  pi.  361.— Kenn.,  Pr. 
Phila.  Acad,  v,  1856,  391  (Southern  Illinois).- Gund.,  J.  f.  O.  iv,  1856,  348 
(Cuba).— Bd.,  B.  N.  a.  1858,  682.— Scl.,  Ibis,  i,  1859,  227  (Guatemala).— ScL., 
P.  Z.  S.  1860,  253  (Orizaba) ;  ihid,  290  (Ecuador).— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lvc.  1861,  334 
(Panama).— Dress.,  Ibis,  1866,  32  (Texas).— Scl.  &  Salv.,  P.  Z.  S.  1866, 199 ; 
1873,  305  (Ucayali,  Peru).— Wheat.,  Ohio  Agric.  Rep.  1860,  p.  21  of  reprint 
(quotes  Illinois  and  Wisconsin). — Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  96  (Colorado 
River  up  to  Fort  Moiave).— Coues,  Pr.  Best.  Soc.  xii,  1868,  123  (South  Caro- 
lina).—Allen,  Bun.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871.  360  (Florida).— Pklz.,  Om.  Bras.  305 
(BrazU).- Rbinh.,  Vid.  Med.  Nat.  Forh.  1870,  2:1  (BrazU).— Coues,  Key,  1872, 
262,  fig.  175.— RiDGW.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  x,  1874,  385  (lUinois). 

Tantalus  plumicollU,  Snx,  Av.  Bras.  pi.  85. 

"iW«  nandaason  ;  L  nandapoa,  Vieill.^  {Gray  4"  Bp,) 

J7a&.— South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States,  and  across  in  corresponding  latitudes  to  the 
-Colorado  River.    North  to  Ohio,  Illinois,  and  the  Carolinas  (accidentally  to  Penn- 
sylvania, Chester  County ;   Vincent  Barnard^  in  letter  to  Prof.  Baird).    Cuba.    Mexico. 
Central  and  South  America.    La  Plata  {Burmeister), 

The  Wood  Ibis  is  a  remarkable  and  interesting  bird.  In  its  general 
size,  shape  and  color,  it  might  be  likened  to  a  Crane,  being  about  four 
feet  long,  and  standing  still  higher  when  erect;  white  in  color,  with 
black-tipped  wings  and  black  tail.  The  head  is  peculiar,  being  entirely 
bald  in  the  adult  bird,  and  having  an  enormously  thick,  heavy  bill, 
tapering  and  a  little  decurved  at  the  end.  In  Florida  it  is  sometimes 
called  tbe  "  Gannet  ^ ;  on  the  Colorado  it  is  known  as  the  Water  Turkey. 

Mr.  Allen  found  the  birds  common  in  the  Upper  Saint  John's,  in 
Florida.  '*  In  March  they  were  undergoing  their  spring  moult,  and  were 
consequently  in  poor  plumage.  According  to  Dr.  Biyant,  who,  so  far 
as  I  am  aware,  is  the  first  and  only  writer  who  has  minutely  described 
their  eggs  and  breeding  habits,  incubation  is  generally  commenced  by 
33 
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the  first  of  April.  Dr.  Bryant  visited  two  of  their  breeding  places,  one 
of  which  was  between  New  Smyrna  and  Enterprise,  in  a  large  cypress 
swamp  on  the  border  of  Lake  Ashby.  He  estimated  that  a  thousand 
pairs  were  breeding  there.  There  is  a  singular  discrepancy  in  the 
accounts  of  authors  in  respecX  to  the  habits  of  this  bird.  Bartram 
mentions  it  as  solitary  in  its  habits,  not  associating  in  flocks.  Audu- 
bon, always  finding  it  in  large  flocks,  calls  att^ention  to  this  remark  of 
Bartram's  as  being  wholly  erroneous.  Dr.  Bryant  fully  corroborates 
Bartram'a  account,  and  censures  Audubon  for  not  remembering  that 
birds  vary  in  their  habits  at  different  times  and  places.  He  says  he 
never  saw  it  in  flocks  except  at  its  breeding  places,  and  that  they 
usually  went  off  and  returned  either  singly  or  in  pairs.  I  almost  invari- 
ably saw  them  in  flocks,  both  at  their  feeding  grounds  and  flying  in 
the  air,  they  varying  in  number  from  a  dozen  to  a  hundred.  While 
more  or  less  gregarious  at  all  times,  they  often  doubtless  also  separate 
into  pairs,  or  wander  singly."  My  experience  agrees  with  Mr.  Allen's, 
as  the  following  account  will  show. 

While  I  would  not  advise  the  reader  to  visit  such  an  uncomfortable 
place  as  Fort  Yuma,  from  any  great  distance,  merely  to  study  the  hab- 
its of  this  bird,  yet,  if  he  should  by  any  unfortunate  chance  find  him- 
self at  the  *^  Botany  Bay  of  America  "  (as  I  have  heard  it  called  in  the 
Army),  he  will  have  an  excellent  opportunity  of  doing  so ;  for  the  Water 
Turkeys  are  very  common  there.  Meanwhile,  let  my  experience  answer 
the  purpose. 

We  will  walk  abroad,  in  imagination,  this  fine  September  morning. 
We  leave  camp  as  soon  as  it  is  light  enough  to  see,  for  when  the  sun  is 
two  or  three  hours  high,  we  shall  be  glad  enough  to  return  to  the  shel- 
ter of  the  verandah.  Just  now  it  is  pleasant  and  comparatively  cool, 
for  since  midnight  the  thermometer  has  fallen  below  9()o ;  it  was  IIS^ 
in  the  shade  yesterday  afternoon,  and  will  mark  100^,  perhaps,  to-day, 
at  breakfast  time,  when  we  return  with  an  Ibis  or  two.  No  wonder  we 
prefer  early  rising. 

The  Colorado  makes  a  broad  bend  around  the  bluff  we  stand  on,  a 
promontory  with  a  neck  of  low  land,  and  the  water  on  either  side.  The 
Ibises  will  very  likely  be  found  in  this  swampy  covert,  into  which  we 
descend  by  a  steep,  well-worn  path,  and  are  at  once  lost  in  the  bushes* 
Certainly,  it  is  hard  work  to  push  along ;  the  bushes  are  thick  and 
determined  enough  to  hold  us  back,  even  were  they  such  well-disposed 
and  respectable  members  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  as  grow  in  civilized 
countries.  But  in  Arizona,  "  no  bush  without  a  thorn  ;  ^  even  the  oaks, 
have  prickly  leaves.  Wide-spreading  mimosas  stretch  out  their  skinny 
arms  and  clutch  us,  and  the  claws  of  straggling  acacias  and  mezquites 
take  hold.  Lesser  shrubs  rattle  jmckly  seeds  around  us ;  we  are  con- 
fronted with  great  iMles  of  driftwood,  and  hedged  about  with  compact 
heaps  of  twigs  and  rushes,  stranded  by  the  last  overflow.  But  fortu- 
nately the  place  is  intersected  with  cattle-paths,  along  which  we  can 
thread  a  devious  way ;  and  though  no  Ibises  are  yet  in  sight,  plenty  of 
other  birds  whistle  and  chirp  encouragement.  Coveys  of  Plumed  Quail 
are  trooping  along  half-covered  ways,  clinking  in  merry  concert ;  Abert's 
Finches  rustle  in  every  tangle ;  in  the  green  willow  clumps  Orange- 
crowned  Warblers  are  disporting,  and  sipping  dew  from  leafy,  scroll- 
like cups.  Now  the  path  grows  soft  and  oozy — we  must  take  care,  and 
leap  from  log  to  log,  or  we  shall  sink  up  to  the  knees ;  while  here  and 
there  the  shallow,  stagnant  pools  we  are  searching  for  appear.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  some  Ibises  are  feeding  around  them ;  let  us  creep  now  as 
quietly  as  we  can,  and,  if  inclined  to  curse  the  twigs  that  crackle  under 
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foot,  let  us  do  it  in  an  undertone.  We  peer  now  through  a  thick  fringe 
of  arrow-wood,  but  only  in  time  to  see  a  flock  of  Ibises  hurrying  over 
the  tops  of  the  copse  beyond,  croaking  dismally,  it  seems  to  us,  though 
doubtless  in  exultation.  Never  mind  !  we  are  used  to  this  sort  of  thing, 
and  know  that  neither  pet  nor  wild  birds  always  do  just  as  we  would 
have  them — but  what  is  this  ?  "Croak,  croak,  croak ! "  right  overhead ; 
a  pair  of  birds,  fl«apping  along  from  the  direction  we  have  come,  doubt- 
less to  join  the  feasting  party  they  expected  to  find  here.  That  was  a 
good  shot  I  so  was  that  I  An  Ibis  each  time,  at  forty  or  fifty  yards. 
There  lie  the  birds,  one  quite  dead,  floating  on  the  slimy  pool,  the 
other  winged,  with  a  pellet  in  his  brain,  too,  perhaps,  he  tumbles  so 
wildly  over  the  mud,  soiling  his  snowy  plumage.  How  the  birds  for 
half  a  mile  around  are  croaking!  there'll  be  no  more  shooting  at  this 
particular  spot;  we  may  as  well  go  home  to  breakfast.  It  is  eight 
o'clock,  and  already  the  sun  glares  fiercely. 

We  have  skinned  and  put  away  the  dead  Ibises,  after  careful  meas- 
urements, and  noting  the  colors  of  the  parts  that  fade  in  drying.  The 
usual  question  arises,  how  to  worry  through  with  the  day,  as  we  loiter, 
sweating,  half  undressed,  under  the  ver^dah  on  the  shady  side  of  the 
house.  To  go  out  after  birds  at  noon-day  is  impossible ;  will  not  some 
birds  kindly  come  to  us  ?  Fulfilment  we  have,  even  in  the  expression 
of  the  wish ;  there  are  birds  to  lend  wings  to  leaden  hours  even  during 
the  sun's  reign  of  terror  at  Fort  Yuma.  A  long  white  line,  dimly  seen  at 
first  in  the  distance,  issues  out  of  the  gray-green  woods.  It  is  a  troop 
of  Wood  Ibises,  leaving  their  heated  covert  for  what  seems  the  still 
less  endurable  glare  of  day,  yet  reckoning  well,  for  they  have  before  en- 
joyed the  cooler  currents  of  the  upper  air,  unheated  by  reflection  from 
the  parched  and  shrinking  sands.  They  come  nearer,  rising  higher  as 
they  come,  till  they  are  directly  over  head,  in  the  bright  blue.  Flap- 
ping heavdy  until  they  had  cleared  all  obstacles,  then  mounting  faster 
with  strong,  regular  beats  of  their  broad  wings,  now  they  sail  in  circles 
with  wide-spread,  motionless  pinions,  supported  as  if  by  magic.  A 
score  or  more  cross  each  other's  paths  in  interminable  spirals,  their 
snowy  bodies  tipped  at  the  wing-points  witjj  jetty  black,  clear  cut 
against  the  sky }  they  become  specks  in  the  air,  and  finally  pass  from 
view. 

I  am  not  aware  that  the  Ibises  circle  about  as  I  have  described  at 
particular  hours  of  the  day,  but  I  generally  saw  them  so  occupied  in  the 
forenoon.  The  habit  is  constant  with  them,  and  quite  characteristic. 
They  are  often  joined  by  numbers  of  Turkey  Buzzards — birds  that  have 
the  same  custom.  Those  familiar  with  the  aerial  gyrations  of  these  birds, 
when,  away  from  their  loathsome  feasts,  they  career  high  over  head, 
will  have,  by  adding  to  the  Buzzard's  movements  the  beauty  of  plumage 
that  the  Ibises  possess,  a  good  idea  of  the  pleasing  appearance  of  the 
latter.  Audubon  says  that  their  evolutions  are  performed  when  diges- 
tion is  going  on,  and  continued  until  they  again  feel  the  cravings  of 
hunger.  He  has  so  well  described  their  mode  of  feeding,  that  I  cannot 
do  better  than  quote  his  paragraph.  "The  Wood  Ibis,"  he  says,  "  feeds 
entirely  upon  fish  and  aquatic  reptiles,  of  which  it  destroys  an  enormous 
quantity,  in  fact  more  than  it  eats ;  for  if  they  hare  been  killing  fish  for 
half  an  hour,  and  gorged  themselves,  they  suffer  the  rest  to  lie  on  the 
water  untouched,  to  become  food  for  alligators,  Crows,  and  Vultures. 
To  procure  its  food,  the  Wood  Ibis  walks  through  shallow,  muddy  lakes, 
or  bayous,  in  numbers.  As  soon  as  they  have  discovered  a  place  abound- 
ing in  fish,  they  dance^  as  it  were,  all  through  it,  until  the  water  becomes 
thick  with  the  mud  stirred  from  the  bottom  with  their  feet.    The  fishes,. 
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on  rising  to  the  surface,  are  instantly  struck  by  the  beak  of  the  Ibises, 
and  on  being  deprived  of  life  they  turn  over  and  so  remain.  In  the 
course  of  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  hundreds  of  fishes,  frogs,  young  alli- 
gators, and  water-snakes,  cover  the  surface,  and  the  birds  greedily  swal- 
low them  until  they  are  completely  gorged,  after  which  they  walk  to  the 
nearest  margins,  place  themselves  in  long  rows,  with  their  breasts  all 
turned  toward  the  sun,  in  the  manner  of  Pelicans  and  Vultures,  and 
thus  remain  for  an  hour  or  so.'' 

The  great  abundance  of  the  Wood  Ibis  on  the  Colorado,  especially 
the  lower  portions  of  the  river,  as  at  Fort  Yuma,  has  not  been  generally 
recognized  until  of  late  years.  It  is  probably  as  numerous  there  as  any- 
where in  the  United  States,  though  I  have  never  seen  flocks  "  composed 
of  several  thousands,"  such  as  Audubon  speaks  of.  Oftenest  the  num- 
bers  together  would  fall  short  of  an  hundred,  and  single  birds  were  very 
frequently  seen  flapping  overhead  or  wading  in  the  shallow  pools.  But 
they  are  like  all  of  their  great  tribe,  gregarious  birds,  spending  most  of 
their  time  in  each  other's  society.  I  doubt  that  any  are  found  on  the 
Colorado  higher  than  Fort  Mojave.  They  probably  occur  aloyg  the 
greater  part  of  the  Gila,  but  how  far  up  I  am  unable  to  say.  I  have 
not  noticed  them  in  Arizona  except  on  thes^  two  rivers.  Wherever 
found  in  the  Territory  they  are  permanent  residents,  as  elsewhere  in 
most  parts  of  the  United  States.  In  the  Eastern  province  they  reach 
to  the  Carolinas.  They  are  said  to  ascend  the  Mississippi  to  Ohio;  but 
the  swampy  tracts  and  bayous  of  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  and 
Florida,  are,  with  the  lagoons  of  the  lower  Colorado,  their  favorite 
homes.  I  do  not  know  of  them  in  California,  except  as  along  the  river 
just  named. 

The  carriage  of  the  Wood  Ibis  is  firm  and  sedate,  almost  stately ; 
each  leg  is  slowly  lifted  and  planted  with  deliberate  precision,  before 
the  other  is  moved,  when  the  birds  walk  unsuspicious  of  danger.  I 
never  saw  one  run  rapidly,  since  on  all  the  occasions  when  I  have  been 
the  cause  of  alarm,  the  bird  took  wing  directly.  It  springs  powerfully 
from  the  ground,  bending  low  to  gather  strength,  and  for  a  little  distance 
flaps  hurriedly  with  dangling  legs,  as  if  it  was  much  exertion  to  lift  so 
heavy  a  body.  But  fairly  on  wing,  clear  of  all  obstacles,  the  flight  is 
firm,  strong,  and  direct,  performed  with  continuous  moderately  rapid 
beats  of  the  wing,  except  when  the  birds  are  sailing  in  circles  as  above 
noted.  When  proceeding  in  a  straight  line  the  feet  are  stretched  hori- 
zontally backward,  but  the  head  is  not  drawn  closely  in  upon  the 
breast,  as  is  the  case  with  Herons,  so  that  the  bird  presents  what  may 
be  called  a  top-heavy  appearance,  increased  by  the  thick  large  bill. 

The  eggs  of  the  Wood  Ibis  are  like  Heron's,  in  being  nearly  ellipsoi- 
dal, but  differ  from  these,  as  well  as  from  those  of  the  '^y  Ibis,  in  color, 
which  is  uniform  dull  white,  without  markings.  The  shell  is  rather 
rough  to  the  touch,  with  a  coating  of  softisb,  flaky,  calcareous  sub- 
stance. A  specimen  that  I  measured  was  exactly  2|  inches  in  length 
by  1^  in  breadth.  Two  or  three  are  said  to  be  a  nest-complement  Ac- 
cording to  Audubon  the  young  are  entirely  dusky-gray,  with  brownish- 
black  wings  and  bill.  The  head  is  at  first  covered,  but  becomes  par- 
tially bare  after  the  first  moult.  Four  years  are  said  to  be  required  for 
the  bird  to  attain  its  full  plumage,  though  it  may  breed  at  two  or  three 
years  of  age,  and  is  largely  white  or  whitish  after  the  first  moult  The 
bead  and  upper  part  of  the  neck  of  the  adult  are  wholly  bare,  and  of  a 
livid  bluish  color,  tinged  with  yellowish  on  the  forehead.  The  bill  is 
yellowish ;  the  legs  blue,  becoming  blackish  on  the  toes^  and  tinged  with 
yellow  on  the  webs.    The  female  is  considerably  smaller  than  the  male. 
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Subfamily  Ibidinjb:  :  True  Ibises. 

IBIS  FALCINELLOS  var.  ORDII  (Bp.)  Coues. 
Glossy  or  Bay  ibis. 

Tantalus  mexicanus,  Ord,  Journ.  Phila.  Acad,  i,  1817, 53  (New  Jersey). 

IbUfalcinellua,  Bp.,  Oba.  Wile.  1825,  No.  199 ;  Am.  Oni.  iv,  1831,  ^,  pi.  23,  f.  1 ;  Svd.  1828, 
312.— NUTT.,  Man.  ii,  1834.  88.— Aud.,  Orn.  Biog.  iv,  1838,  608,  pi.  387;  Syn. 
257;  B.  Am.  vi,  1843,  50,  pi.  358.— Emm.,  Cat.  B.  Mass.  1835,  5.— Peab.,  Rep.  B. 
Mass.  1839,  365.— Liksl.,  Am.  Jouni.  Sci.  xliv,  184.3, 266  (Connecticut).— Putn., 
Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  i,  1856,  230  (Massachusetts).— Cabot,  Pr.  Bost.  Soo.  iii,  313,  333, 
.355 :  iv,  346.— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871,  361  (Florida).— Hudson,  P.  Z.  8. 
1870,  799  (biography).— RiDGW.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  x,  1874,  386  (Illinois). 

Ibis  falxiinelluB  var.  ardti,  Coues,  Key,  1872, 263. 

Ihis  ordii,  Bp.,  List,  1838,  49.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.,  1858, 635.— Wheat.,  Ohio  Agric.  Rep.  1860, 
No.  190  (one  or  two  occasions). — Allen,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iv,  1864,  86  (Massachu- 
setts, occasional,  irregular). — Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866,  292  (New  York, 
rare).— Coues,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iv,  1868,  290  (Massachusetts,  exceptionally). — 
Coues,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xii,  1868, 123  (South  Carolina,  summer).- Turn.,  B.  E.  Pa. 
1819, 44  TNew  Jersey,  occasional). — Ma yn.,  Guide,  1870,  145  (Massachusetts). — 
Allen,  Am.  Nat.  iii,  1870,  637  (Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire). 

Faldnellus  ardU,  Bp.,  Consp.  ii,  1855, 159.— Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acatl.  1866,  96  (Arizona). 
In  the  present  uncertainty  attending  the  discrimination  of  species,  I  only  quote  the 

references  to  the  ordinary  North  American  hird. 

iTab.- United  States,  southerly,  straying  north  to  Massachusetts  and  Ohio. 

The  Glossy  Ibis  is  not  figured  in  Wilson's  Ornithology,  and  remained 
an  unknown  inhabitant  of  the  United  States  up  to  the  termination  of 
that  author's  labors.  In  1817  a  specimen  was  taken  in  New  Jersy,  and 
announced  by  Mr.  Ord  under  the  name  of  Tantalus  mexicanus.  Since 
that  time  it  has  been  found  at  irregular  intervals  along  our  coast,  chiefly 
in  the  Southern  and  Middle  districts,  but  occasionally  as  far  north  as 
Massachusetts ;  where,  however,  its  occurrence  must  be  considered  as 
accidental.  Audubon  says  that  ne  found  it  in  flocks  in  Texas,  but  gives 
only  a  meagre  account  of  its  habits.  NuttiiU's  article  is  mainly  an  ac- 
count of  Ibises  in  general,  devoted  principally  to  mention  of  ancient, 
and  particularly  Egyptian,  chronicles  and  superstitions  regarding  them. 
The  United  States  species  was  first  separated  under  the  name  of  ordii 
by  Bonaparte,  1838. 

The  eggs  or  Ibises  are  very  different  from  those  of  Herons.  The  shell 
is  heavier,  rougher,  and  more  granular,  the  difference  in  texture  being 
very  apparent ;  and  are  ovoidal,  not  ellipsoidal,  with  considerable  dif- 
ference in  the  degree  of  convexity  of  the  two  ends.  Those  of  the  Glossy 
Ibis  measure  from  1.90  by  1.46  to  2.10  by  1.60,  and  are  of  a  dull  greenish- 
blue  color,  without  markings.  The  number  usually  deposited  is  believed 
to  be  three. 

Family  ARDEID^:  Herons. 

Subfamily  AuDEiN-aE:  True  Herons, 

AEDEA  HBRODIAS,  Linn. 

Great  Blue  Heron. 

Ardea  herodiast  Linn.,  Syet.  Nat.  i,  1766.  237  (based  on  Gates.,  iii,  10,  and  Briss.,  v, 
416).— Gm.,  Syet.  Nat.  1788,  630.— Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790.  692  (Arct.  Zool.  ii, 
234;  Gen.  Syn.  v,  85).— Wils.,  Am.  Om.  viii,  1814, 28,  pi.  65,  fig.  5.— Temm.,  Man. 
ii,  1820, 566.— Bp.,  Obs.  WUs.  1825,  No.  188 :  Syn.  1828,  :W4 ;  List,  1838, 47 ;  Consp. 
ii,  1856, 112.— Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  373  (Hudson^s  Bay).— Nun.,  Man. 
ii,  1834,  42.— AuD.,  Orn.  Biog.  iii,  1835,  87 ;  v,  599 ;  pi.  211  j  Syn.  1839, 265  j  B. 
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Am.  vi,  1843,  122,  pi.  369.— GiR.,  B.  L.  I.  1844,  !;f76.— Darw.,  Voy.  Beagle.  1-23 
(Galapagos).— WooDH.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  I'^SS,  97  (ArkansoH,  Texas,  aud  New  Mex- 
ico).—Putn.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  i,  1856,  218  (Massachnsptts,  summer).— Gcndl.,  J. 
f.  O.  iv.  1856,  340  (Cuba,  breeds).— Newb.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi,  1857,97  (California, 
common).— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 658.- Scl.,  Ibis,  i,  1859,  Q-^O  (Guatemala).— Nkwt., 
ibid.  263  (Santa  Cruz).-BRY.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1859  (Bahamas).- Heerm.,  P.  R. 
R.  Rep.  X,  1859,  pt.  vi,  63  (California).— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860, 
228  (Pnget  Sound).— Hayd.,  Rep.  1862, 173.— Wheat.,,  Ohio  Agric.  Rep.  1860, 
No.  185.— Cass.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1860,  196  ( Atrato).— Coues  &  Prent.,  Smiths. 
Rep.  2861,  415  (Washington,  summer). —ScL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1861,  81  (Jr.maica).— 
BOARDM.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  ix,  186ii,  128  (Maine,  breeds,  common).— Verr,,  E*r.  Ess. 
Inst,  iii,  1862,  153  (Maine,  breeds).— Allen,  iftfd  iv.  1804,76  (Massachusetts, 
breeding).— McIlwr.,  ibid.  1866,  91  (Canada  West).— Couics,  ibid,  v,  1868,289.— 
Lawr.,  Ann. Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1863  (Panama) ;  viii,  1864, 99  (Sombrero);  ix,  1868, 
152 (Costa Rica);  210  (Yucatan) ;  viii,  1866,292.— Coues,  Pr.  Bost. Soc.  xii,  1668, 
123  (South  Carolina,  resident.)— Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  95  (Arizona, 
breeding) ;  1871, 33  (North  Carolina).— Sund.,  Ofv.  Vet.  Ak.  Forh.  1869, 589  (St. 
Bartholomew).— Allen,  Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  i,  1865,  501  (luwa).— Dall  &  Bann., 
Ti*.  Chic.  Acad.  1869,  283  (Sitka,  Alaska).— Turnb.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  29  (sum- 
mer).- Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871,  358  (Florida);  iii,  1872, 182  (Kansas  and 
Utah).— Mayn.,  Guide,  1870,  143  (Massachusetts) ;  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1871  (New 
Hampshire).- Trippe,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xv,  1872,  240  (Iowa).— Coues,  Key,  1872, 
267.-  Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  9.— Ridgw.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  x,  1874,  386  (Illinois). 
Ardea  hudaoniaSj  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766, 338  (EDW.,pl.  135;  Briss.,  v,  407).— Gm.,  Syst. 
Nat.  i,  1788, 631.— Lath.,  I.  O.  ii,  1790, 693  ( Arct.  Zool.  ii,  No.  342 ;  Gen.  Syn.  v,  86). 

Hob. — North  America,  to  Hudson's  Bay  and  Sitka.    South  to  Guatemala  and  Gala- 
pagos.   West  Indies.    Breeds  throughout  its  range,  and  winters  in  the  South. 
Lieutenant  Warren^e  Expedition, — 5454,  near  Big  Sioux  River. 
Not  obtained  by  Captain  Raynolds'  Expedition,  nor  by  the  lat«r  ones. 

No  species  of  Heron  lias  a  wider  distribution  in  North  America,  and 
only  the  Bittern  equals  it  in  the  extent  of  its  dispersion.  It  appears  to 
be  more  common,  however,  in  the  United  States  than  further  north,  and 
is  resident  south  of  the  Middle  districts.  Herons,  as  a  group,  are  rather 
southern  birds ;  only  these  two  just  named  proceed  beyond  the  United 
States,  and  most,  if  not  all,  are  more  abundant  in  the  southern  portions 
of  the  Union.  They  are  particularly  numerous  in  the  South  Atlantic 
and  Gulf  States,  where  they  breed  by  thousands,  and  in  which  districts 
several  species  occur  that  are  not  found  in  corresponding  latitudes  in 
the  West.  On  the  Pacific  side  we  have  no  peculiar  species,  all  that 
occur  there  being  of  wide  distribution. 

The  breeding  places  of  the  Great  Blue  Heron  on  the  Colorado  River 
offer  no  such  scenes  as  those  of  the  same  bird  do  in  Florida,  for  in- 
stance. There  may,  indeed,  be  places  along  this  river  overgrown  with 
low,  dense  woods,  simulating  a  cypress  swamp,  where  the  birds  may 
resort  to  breed,  along  with  the  Wood  Ibises ;  but,  for  the  most  part,  the 
Herons  that  wend  their  way  along  the  Colorado  are  only  screened  by  low, 
straggling  mezquite,  that  scarcely  hides  them,  or  patches  of  arrow- wood 
( Tessaria  borealis),  that  they  can  overlook.  Where  the  river  flows  deep- 
est and  swiftest,  cutting  its  way  through  bold  canons  that  rise  frowning 
on  either  hand  like  the  battlements  of  giant  castles — where  the  fervid 
rays  of  the  sun  heat  the  rocks  till  they  almost  crack,  and  the  sand 
blisters  the  feet — there  the  Herons  fix  their  nests,  overhanging  the  ele- 
ment whence  they  draw  subsistence.  The  face  of  the  cliffs  in  many 
places  is  covered  with  singular  nests  of  the  Eave  Swallow,  breeding  by 
thousands;  while  on  the  flat  projecting  shelves  of  rock  we  find,  here  and 
there,  the  bulky  platforms  of  twigs  and  sticks,  and  perhaps  see  the 
sedate  bird  herself,  setting  motionless  on  the  nest,  hopefully  biding  her 
time,  cheered  during  her  long  waiting  by  the  joyous  troops  of  the  Swal- 
lows that  flutter  incessantly  around. 

Wherever  placed,  on  tree,  bush,  or  rock,  the  nest  of  the  Heron  is  a 
large  bed  of  twigs,  more  or  less  matted  together  with  grasses  and  weeds, 
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8ome  two  feet  in  diameter  and  about  one- third  as  bigh.  Two  or  three 
eggs  are  laid,  probably  never  more  j  they  measure  about  2.50  by  1.50, 
and  are  rather  narrowly  elliptical,  with  both  ends  of  about  the  same 
shape }  the  color  is  a  pale,  dull,  greenish-blue,  varying  in  shade  in  dif- 
ferent specimens,  but  always  uniform  over  the  same  egg. 

I  have  not  observed  the  breeding  of  the  Heron  in  the  Missouri  region, 
but  have  noticed  the  bird  high  up  the  river  as  late  as  the  end  of  October. 

AKDBA  EGRETTA,  (Gm.)  Gray. 

Great  White  Egret;  White  Heron* 

Jrdeo€^^?«a,  GM.,S.v8t.  Nat.  i,  1788,  629.— Lath.,  Ind.  Ora.  ii,  1790,  694.— WiLS,  Am. 
Orn.  vii,  1813,  106,  pi.  61,  f.  4.— Nutt.,  Man.  ii,  1834,  47.— AUD.,  Orn.  Biog.  iv, 
1638,600,  pi.  386;  Syn.  1839,  265;  B.  Am.  vi,  1843, 132,  pi.  370.— Woodh.,  Sitgr. 
Rep.  ia53,  97  (Texas  and  Indian  Territory).— Putn.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  i,  1856,  218 
(Massachusetts,  very  rare).— Turnb.,'  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  27  (rather  rare).— COUES, 
Key,  1872,  267. 

Herodias  eyretia,  Gkay.  Gen.  of  B.  iii,  1849.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  666.— Wheat.,  Ohio 
Agric.  Rep.  1860,  No.  184  (not  very  nncommon).— Couics  &  Prent.,  Smiths. 
Rep.  1861,  415  (Washington,  occasional).— Au-EN,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iv,  1864,  86 
(Boston).— CouES,  ibid,  v,  1868, 290  (New  England,  toMassachnsetts).- MclLWR., 
ibid,  v.1866,91  (Hamilton,  C.W. ;  rare).- Dress.,  Ibi?,  1866, 31  (Texas).— LaWk., 
Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866, 292  (New  York).— Coues,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xii,  1868, 123 
(South  Carolina,  summer,  common). — Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  95  (Colo- 
rado River,  common) ;  ibid,  1871,  33  (North  Carolina,  common). — Mayn., Guide, 
1870, 143  (Massachusetts,  casual).- Jones,  Trans.  Nova  Scotia  lust,  ii,  1868, 72 
(Nova  Scotia). — Allen,  Am.  Nat.  iii,  1870,  637  (Massachusetts). — Allen,  Bull. 
M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871,  353  (Florida,  abundant,  breeding).— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  9 
(Kansas,  one  instance).— Hatch,  Bull.  Minnesota  Acad,  i,  1874, 62  (Minnesota). 

Herodias  alba  var.  egretta,  Ridoway,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  x,  1874,  386  (Illinois). 

Herodias  egretta  var.  caUfornicaj  Baibd,  B.  N.  A.  1856,  667  (larger). 

Ardea  leuce^  Illiger. — Lichtenstein,  Verz.  1823,  No.  793. 

Egretta  leuce,  Bonaparte,  List,  1838,  47 ;  Consp.  ii,  1855, 114. 

Herodias  leucCy  Brehm,  Hand-buch,  1831,  585. 

Ardea  alba,  Bonaparte,  Obs.  Wils.  1825,  No.  189 ;  Syn.  1828,  304  (not  of  Linnmts), 

Ardea  "  occidentalism'*  Newb.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi,  1857,  27  (California).    (Not  of  Audubon), 

Extralimital  quotations.— Ovsdj..,  J.  f.  O.  iv,  1856,  341  (Cuba).— Bry.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc. 
vii,  1859  (Bahamas).— SCL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1861,  80  (Jamaica).— Scl.,  P.  Z.  8.  1860,  253  (Ori- 
zaba) ;  290  (Ecuador).— Scl.  &  Salv.,  P.  Z.  S.  1866, 199  (Peru) ;  1867, 334  (Chili) ;  1869, 
156  (Peru);  1873,  305  (Peru).—SCL.,  Ibis,  1859,  226  (Central  America).— Taylor,  Ibis, 
1860,  312  (Tigre  Island,  Honduras).— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  viii,  63  (Panama) ;  ix,  142  (Costa 
Rica).— Pelz.,  Orn.  Bras.  300  (resident),- Phil.,  Cat.  33  (Chill).- Darw.,  Voy.  Beagle, 
126  (Maldonado  and  Patagonia). 

Hob.— Vnited  States,  southerly,  straggling  northward  to  Nova  Scotia  (Jones),  Massa- 
chusetts, Canada  West,  and  Minnesota.    West  Indies ;  Mexico ;  Central  and  S.  America. 
Not  obtained  by  any  of  the  Expeditions. 

The  only  instance  of  the  occurrence  of  this  species  in  the  Missouri 
region  which  has  come  to  my  knowledge  is  that  of  a  specimen  taken  at 
Lawrence,  Kansas,  August  15,  1872,  as  stated  by  Prof.  Snow.  It  must 
be,  however,  of  at  least  occasional  occurrence  on  the  Lower  Missouri. 

This  fine  bird  may  be  immediately  recognized  by  its  color — pure  white 
at  all  seasons,  with  yellow  bill  and  black  legs,  with  its  large  size — about 
three  feet  in  length.  The  head  is  not  adorned  with  a  crest,  but  in  the 
breeding  season  the  back  has  a  magnificent  train  drooping  beyond  the 
tail.  The  Little  White  Egret  is  much  smaller,  only  about  two  feet  long, 
and  has  a  recurved  crest,  lengthened  breast-feathers,  and  a  recurved 
train,  in  the  breeding  season.  An  erroneous  impression  prevails  that 
an  "  Egret '^  is  something  different  from  a  Heron  j  but  all  Egrets  are 
Herons,  although  all  Herons  are  not  Egrets.  It  is  a  term  applied  to 
certain  Herons,  especially  white  ones,  that  have  long  plumes  (aigrettes) 'y 
but  the  distinction  is  entirely  arbitrary.    The  Beddish  Egret,  for  in- 
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stance,  and  the  Louisianan,  are  not  white ;  while  the  small  Green  Heron 
has  long,  flowing  dorsal  plumes. 

Audubon  has  a  paragraph  upon  this  species  susceptible  of  extensiv© 
application,  and  expressing  a  favorite  idea  of  mine,  strengthened  into 
conviction  by  repeated  observation.  Speaking  of  finding  Egrets  much 
wilder  in  early  spring  than  after  they  had  settled  to  their  duties  of  re- 
production, he  says :  *'  I  have  supposed  this  to  be  caused  by  the  change 
of  their  thoughts  on  such  occasions,  and  am  of  opinion  that  birds  of  all 
kinds  become  more  careless  of  themselves.  As  the  strength  of  their 
attachment  toward  their  mates  or  progeny  increases  through  the  process 
of  time,  as  is  the  case  with  the  better  part  of  our  own  species,  lovers 
and  parents  perform  acts  of  heroism  which  individuals  having  no  such 
attachment  to  each  other  would  never  dare  to  contemplate.  In  theae 
birds  the  imx)ulse  of  afifection  is  so  great  that,  when  they  have  young, 
they  allow  themselves  to  be  approached  so  ^b  often  to  fall  victims  to  the 
rapacity  of  man,  who,  boasting  of  reason  and  benevolence,  ought  at 
such  a  time  to  respect  their  devotion."  No  one  unfamiliar  with  birds' 
natures,  as  exhibited  at  different  seasons  of  the  year,  and  at  varying 
ages,  can  have  adequate  conception  of  the  opposite  traits  they  display. 
Even  Doves,  those  meekest  of  birds — the  emblems  of  "  peace  on  earth 
and  good-wilF — fight  furiously  when  the  furor  amantium  is  on  them; 
the  wariest  birds  forget  to  consider  personal  danger  in  defence  of  their 
young;  suspicious  birds  sometimes  grow  impudently  familiar;  knowing 
birds  appear  stupid ;  dull  birds  become  frisky,  and  frisky  birds  beside 
themselves,  when  in  love;  silent  birds  cry  out,  and  singing  birds  sing 
all  the  time. 

Another  point  may  be  mentioned  here.  The  young^  even  of  birds  by 
nature  shy  and  suspicious,  require  some  time  to  get  over  their  early 
verdancy  and  acquire  a  wholesome  degree  of  caution.  Instincts  of  this 
sort  are  undoubtedly  hereditary,  and  sufficiently  well  marked  to  enable 
us  to  predicate  it,  in  a  certain  greater  or  less  degree,  of  all  birds;  and 
circumstances  of  subsequent  experience,  moreover,  have  much  control 
over  its  development  and  exhibition.  But,  beyond  these  variations,  it 
is  unquestionable  that,  other  things  being  equal,  young  birds  are  for  a 
while  less  wary  than  their  parents,  as  certainly  as  in  the  case  of  our 
own  species.  The  White  Egret  is  an  illustration  in  point.  We  are 
familiar  with  the  difficulty  that  Audubon  records  of  his  experience  in 
attempting  to  shoot  these  birds;  and  those  of  us  who  have  tried  can 
attest  the  same  thing.  But  such  strategy  is  not  always  required,  late 
in  the  summer  and  early  in  the  fall,  to  obtain  birds  of  the  year.  At 
Fort  Yuma,  where  the  birds  were  very  common,  I  had  frequent  occa- 
sion to  wonder  at  their  want  of  shyness  in  the  fall,  not  to  say  their  ab- 
solute stupidity.  On  one  occassion  that  I  remember  I  came  upon  a 
young  bird  that  was  quietly  feeding  at  a  little  pool.  Notwithstanding 
that  I  was  on  horseback  and  had  come  clattering  along,  the  bird,  not 
frightened  at  the  noise  and  sudden  appearance,  merely  drew  itself  up  at 
full  height  to  look  a  moment,  and  then  bent  its  long  neck  again  to  re- 
sume its  meal,  within  fifteen  steps  of  me.  It  was  to  have  been  hoped 
that  it  could  have  lived  long  enough  to  learn  better.  Speaking  in  gen- 
eral terms,  and  without  considering  the  artificial  frame  of  mind  brought 
about  by  man's  interference,  the  shyness  of  any  Heron Kjorresponds  ex- 
actly to  its  size;  and  it  is  so  with  many  other  birds,  particularly  Gulls — 
the  larger  the  species,  the  more  wary.  The  smaller  kinds,  as  the  Green 
Heron  and  the  Least  Bittern,  show  little  concern  at  being  approached. 
It  would  almost  seem  as  if  the  greater  birds  were  aware  how  likely  to 
attract  harmful  attention  their  imposing  appearance  made  them,  and  as 
if  the  little  ones  trusted  to  their  insignificance  for  protection.    It  is  only 
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another  interpretation  of  La  Fontaine's  crowned  rats.  The  gradation 
in  size  among  Herons  calls  up  one  other  point.  Snch  species  as  the 
Great  Bine  and  the  Great  White  are  certainly  to  be  considered  of  dig- 
nified bearing,  and  their  motions  have  something  of  grace  and  beauty  as 
well.  But,  though  the  Green,  and  the  Least,  and  others  have  almost 
exactly  the  tame  form  and  the  same  attitudes  and  movements,  they 
would  never  be  called  dignified  or  elegant  birds.  Analyzing  this  differ- 
ence in  the  way  the  birds  impress  us,  I  cannot  see  that  anything  but 
s^ize  is  in  question.  This  is  the  real  secret ;  the  large  Blue  Heron  is  dig- 
nified by  its  size  alone;  the  little  Green  Heron,  that  copies  every 
posture  and  action  of  the  other,  only  succeeds  in  being  grotesque,  if  not 
actually  ridiculoos — the  more  so  from  the  very  fact  of  its  imitation. 
The  parallel  that  may  be  drawn  is  a  broad  and  long  one. 

The  White  Egret  is  rather  a  delicate  bird,  preferring  warm  weather, 
and  consequently  restricted  in  geographical  distribution.  In  New  En- 
gland it  is  only  a  rare  visitor,  and  is  not  known  to  breed.  1  may  here 
observe  that  a  certain  northward  migration  of  some  southerly  birds  at 
this  season  is  nowhere  more  noticeable  than  among  the  Herons  and  their 
allies,  the  migrants  consisting  chiefly  of  birds  hatched  that  year,  which 
unaccountably  stray  in  what  seems  to  us  the  wrong  direction.  Massa- 
chusetts is  the  northernmost  record  of  the  species  in  New  England.  Ft 
is  rather  decidedly  a  maritime  bird,  like  its  smaller  relative  {Ardea 
candidi88iina)j  and  seldom  penetrates  any  distance  inland  except  along 
our  largest  rivers — the  Mississippi,  Eio  Grande,  and  Colorado.  1  never 
saw  it  in  the  interior  of  the  Caroliuas,  along  the  coasts  6f  which  I  found 
it  very  abundant,  and  throughout  the  low,  flat,  marshy  or  swampy  dis- 
tricts. On  the  Pacific  coast  it  is  not  recorded  north  of  Galifornia.  I 
met  with  it  frequently  in  Southern  California  near  the  coast,  and  on 
a  few  occasions  on  the  Mojave  Eiver,  not  far  from  Soda  Lake,  perhaps 
rather  an  exceptional  inland  locality,  as  the  desert  environing  on  all 
sides  but  one  must  be  a  great  barrier.  The  Arizonian  birds  are  gathered 
chiefly  along  the  Colorado,  particularly  its  lower  portions. 

ARDEA  CANDIDISSIMA,  Gm. 

Little  White  Egret ;  Snowy  Heron. 

Ardea  nireoj  Jacq.,  Beitr.  1784.— Lath.,  Ind.  Om.  ii,  1790,  696  (parttw).— Licht.,  Verz. 
1823,  No.  795.    (Name  preoccupied.) 

Egretta  ntuca,  Cab.  {neo  auct).    (Bp,) 

Ardea  eandidissimay  Gm.,  Syet.  Nat.  i,  1788,  633.— WiU9.,  Am.  Oru.  vii,  1813, 120,  pi.  62. 
f.  4.— Bp.,  Obs.  Wile.  1825,  No.  174;  Syn.  1828,  305.— Nutt.,  Man.  ii,  1834,  49.—, 
AuD.,  Om.  Biog.  iii,  1835,  317  ;  v,  1839,  606 ;  pL  242 ;  Syn.  1839, 267  ;  B.  Am.  vi, 
1843, 163,  pi.  374.— Gm.,  B.  L.  1, 1844, 283.— Woodh.,  Sitgr.  Eep.  1853, 97  (Indian 
Territory  and  Texas).— Putn.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  i,  1856,  218  (Massachusetts,  very 
rare).— Heerm.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  x.  1859,  pt.  vi,  6.3  (California).— Pelz.,  Orn.  Bras. 
300  (resident).— CkjUES,  Key,  267.— Scl.  &  8alv.,  P.  Z.  6.  1873,  305  (E.  Peru). 

Egretta  candidisHma,  Bp.,  List,  1838,  47.— Gosse,  B.  Jam.  1847,  336. 

Merodias  candidissimay  Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  iii,  1849.— Gundl.,  J.  f.  O.  iv,  1856,  342. 

Garzctta  candidissimay  Bp.,  Consp.  Av.  ii,  1855, 119.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  665.— Cass.,  Pr. 
Phila.  Acad.  1860, 196  (Carthagena,  Darien).— Wheat.,  Ohio  Agric.  Rep.  1800, 
No.  183  (very  rare).- Coues  &  Prent.,  Smiths.  Rep.  1861,  415  (not  nncom- 
mon).— AiXEN,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iv,  1864,  86  (Massachusetts,  accidental).— Coues, 
ibid.  V,  1868,  290.— Dress.,  Ibis.  1866,  31  (Texa8>-SCL.  &  Salv.,  P.  Z.  S.  1866, 
199  (Eastern  Pern).— Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  95  (Colorado  River,  abun- 
daht) ;  1871,  31  (North  Carolina).— Coues,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xii,  1868, 123  (South 
Carolina).— liAWR.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866,  292  (New  York) ;  ix,  1868, 142 
(Costa  Rica) ;  210  (Yucatan).— Jones,  Tt.  Nova  Scotia  Inst,  ii,  1868, 72  (Nova 
Scotia).— Allen,  Am.  Nat.  iii.  1870, 637  (Massachusetts) ;  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871, 
356  (Florida).— TURNB.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  27  (not  uncommon).— Ma yn..  Guide, 
1870, 143  (Massachusetts).— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  9.— Ridgw.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y. 
X,  1874,  386  (Illinois). 
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Ardea  carolinensiSi  Ord,  ed.  Wils.  Tii,  1825, 125. 

AdditUmal  extralimital  gwotottoiw.— Scl.,  P.  Z.  S.  1861, 81  (Jamaica);  1864, 179  (Mexico) ; 
1867,  334  (Chili).— SCL.  &  Salv.,  ibid.  1867,  280  (Mosqnito  Coast).- ScL.,  Ibis,  i,  1859, 
226  (Central  America).— Bry.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  vii,  1859  (Bahamas).— Pelz.,  Novara  Raise. 
Vog.  118  (Chili).— Phil.,  Cat.  33  (ChiU). 

J?a&.— United  States,  sontherly.  North  regularly  to  the  Middle  States,  casaally  to 
Massachnsetts,  and  even  Nova  Scotia  {Jones).  Kansas  (Snotc),  Mexico.  West  Indies. 
Central  and  Soath  America  to  Chili.  Breeds  tbroughoot  its  regular  United  States 
range,  and  resident  in  the  Gulf  States  and  further  south. 

Obtained  by  none  of  the  Expeditions. 

Among  the  American  Herons  this  species  is  only  liable  to  be  confounded  with  the 
young  of  the  Little  Blue  Heron  {A.  cosrulea),  which  is  white  for  a  time,  and  of  aboat 
the  same  size.  It  is  recognized,  however,  by  certain  differences  in  the  proportions  and 
color  of  the  bill,  legs,  and  feet ;  and  it  never  shows  any  trace  of  bluish  or  ashy,  as  is 
usually  the  case  with  the  young  A,  coeruha. 

The  introduction  of  this  species  into  the  present  connection  rests  on  its  occurrence 
in  Kansas,  as  recorded  by  Prof.  Snow,  I,  c.  (Topeka,  July  25, 1872).  The  range  of  the 
last  species  and  of  this  smaller  but  equally  elegant  and  showy  one,  appear  to  be  nearly 
or  quite  coincident,  and  their  habits  are  much  the  same. 

The  Little  Blue  Heron  {A.  cosrulea)  will  probably  be  found  about  the 
Lower  Missouri,  but  at  present  I  have  no  authority  for  introducing  it  here. 

AEDEA  VIRESCENS,  Linn. 

Green  Heron;  Poke. 

Ardea  virescens,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  238  (based  on  Ardea  minor,  Gates.,  Car.  i,  80 ; 
Cancrophagus  viridia,  Briss.,  v,  486,  pi.  38,  f.  1).— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  635. — 
Lath.,  Ind.  Om.  ii,  1790,  684  {Green  Heron,  Arct.  Zool.  ii,  447 :  Gen.  Svn.  v, 
68).— Wils.,  Am.  Om.  vii,  1813,  97,  pi.  61,  f.  1 ;  ORD'sed.  102.— Bp.,  Obs.  Wils. 
No.  190.— Wagl.,  Syst.  Av.  1827,  No.  36.— Nutt.,  Man.  ii,  1834,  63.— Aud.,  Om. 
Biog.  iv,  1838,  247,  pi.  333 ;  Syn.  1839,  264  ;  B.  Am.  vi,  1843, 105,  pi.  367.— Gm., 
B.  L.  1. 1844,  284.— WOODH.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853,  97.— Putn.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  i,  ia56, 
218.— SUND.,  Ofv.  Vet.  Ak.  1869, 589  (St.  Bartholomew).— Heerm.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep. 
X,  1859,  pt.  vi,  63  (Califoraia).— Trippe,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  vi,  1871,  119  (Minne- 
sota).—Coues,  Key.  1872,  268. 

Ardea  {Botaurus)  virescens,  Bp.,  Specc.  Comp.  1827,  No.  180 ;  Syn.  1828,  307. 

Herodiaa  virescem,  BoiE.— Bp.,  List,  1838,  47.— Gosse,  B.  Jam.  1847,  340. 

EgreUa  virescens,  Sw.,  2J  Cent.  1838,  No.  156. 

Agamia  virescens,  Reich.,  Icones  Avium ;  Syst.  Av.  pi.  131,  figs.  489,  490. 

Ocniacus  vireecena,  Gundl.,  J.  f.  O.  iv.  1856,  343  (Cuba). 

Butorides  mreecens,  Bp.,  Consp.  Av.  if,  1855, 128.— Scl..  P.  Z.  S.  ia56,  310  (Cordova).— 
ScL.  &  Salv.,  ibid,  1867,  250  (Mosquito  Coast) ;  1869,  252  (Venezuela).— Salv., 
ibid,  1870,  218  (Veragua).— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858.  676.- Scl.,  Ibis,  i,  1859,  227 
(Guatemala).— Newt.,  ibid.  261  (Santa  Cmz).— Tayl.,  ibid,  1864, 93  (Trinidad)  ; 
171  (Porto  Rico).— Bry.,  Pr.'Bost.  Soc.  vii,  1859  (Bahamas).— Wheat.,  Ohio 
Agrio.  Rep.  1860,  No.  188.— Coues  &  Prent.,  Smiths.  Rep.  1861,  415  (summer, 
abundant). — Boardm.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  ix,  1862, 128  (Maine,  common,  breeds). — 
Coues,  ibid,  xii,  1868, 123  (South  Carolina).— Scott,  ibid,  1872, 227  (Virginia).— 
Trippe,  ibid.  240  (Iowa).— Verr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iii,  1862;  158  (Maine).— Allen, 
ibid,  iv,  1864, 76.— McIlwr.,  ihid.  v,  1866, 91  (Canada  West,  rare).— Coues,  iUd, 
vi,  1868, 290.— Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  95  (Arizona) ;  1871,  33  (North  Car- 
olina).—Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866,  292;  ix,  1868, 142  (Costa  Rica).— 
TuRNB.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  28.— Mayn.,  Guide,  1870, 144.— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  ii, 
1871,  359  (Florida) ;  iii,  1872,  182  (Kansas).— Allen,  Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  i,  1868, 
501,  507,  520,  526  (Iowa,  Illinois,  Indiana).— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  9.— Ridqw., 
Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  x,  1874,  386  (Illinois). 

Ardea  ludovidana,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  630  (not  of  TTitoon).— Lath.,  I.  O.  ii,  1790, 690. 

Ardea  tarquata,  Mill.,  111.  pi.  60.    {Gray.) 

Ardea  chloroptera  et  maoulata,  Bodd.  ;  P.  E.  909,  912.    {Gray,) 

Hab. — United  States  generally,  breeding  throughout,  and  wintering  in  the  South. 
Canada  West  {Mcllwraith),    Mexico.    West  Indies.    Central  America  to  Venezuela. 
Not  noticed  by  the  Expeditious. 

Occurs  chiefly  in  the  southern  and  eastern  portions  of  the  Missouri 
region. 
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NYCTIAEDEA  GRISEA  var.  N.EVIA,  (Bodd.)  Allen. 
American  Night  Heron« 

Botaurus  narina^  Briss.,  Orn.  v,  1760, 46*2. 

Jrdea  wario,  Bodd.,  Plaiicb.  Enluui.  Tabl.  1784,  pi.  939  (yoang).     (Gray,) 

Xtfctiardea  warta,  Giiay,  Haud-list,  iii,  1871, 33,  No.  10175. 

Nyciicorax  vcevia,  Gray,  G.  of  B.  iii,  558.— ScL.  &  Salv.,  P.  Z.  S.  1873, 305  (Eastern  Pern). 

Kyctiardea  grxsea  var.  ncetxa,  Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872, 182.--COUES,  Key,  1872,  269. 

Xycticorax  griaeus,  Reinh.,  Vid.  Nat.  For.  1870, 25  (Brazil).--ALLEN,  Bull.  M.  Z.  C.  ii,  359. 

(f)  Ardeajamaicmsis,  GM.,8y8t.  Nift.  i,  1788,  625.--Lath.,  Ind.  Oru.  ii,  1790,  679  (Ja- 
maica Night  Heron  of  Gen.  Syn.  v,  54 ;  rather  J.  violaceua), 

Ardea  hoactli,  Qm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  630.— Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,700  (A.mexicana 
cristata,  Briss.  v,  218 ;  Day  Heron  of  Gen.  Syn.  v,  100). 

Ardea  gardeni,  Gm.,  Svst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  645.— Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii.  1790,  685  (Gardmian 
and  Spotted  Heron,  Gen.  Syn.  70, 71 ;  Arct.  Zool,  No.  .355). 

Xyeticorax  gardenij  Jakd.,  Notes  Wils.  Orn. — Bp.,  C.  A.  ii,  1855, 141.— Gundl.,  J.  f.  O.  iv, 
1856,346.— ScL.  P.  Z.  S.  1860,  387.— SCL.  &  Salv.  P.  Z.  S.,  1866, 199  (E.  Peru). 

Nyctiardea  gardenia  Bd.,  B  N.  A.  1858, 678.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash  Ter.  1860, 223.— 
Wheat.,  Ohio  Agric.  Rep.  1860,  No.  189  (rare).— Coues  &  Prext..  S.  I.  Rep. 
1861,  415  (occasional).— Boardm.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  ix,  1862,  128.— Vkrr.,  Pr.  Ess. 
Inst,  iii,  1862, 158  (Maine,  breeding).— Allen,  iWd.  iv,  1864,  76  (breeding  abun- 
dantly).—Coues,  ibid.  V,  1868,  290.— McIlwr.,  xUd.  v,  1866,  92  (common).— 
Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,95  (Arizona).— La WR.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866, 
292.— Coues,  Pr.  Bost:  Soc.  xii,  1868, 123  (South  Carolina)  —Turnb..  B.  E.  Pa. 
1869,28.— Allen,  Mem.  Boat.  Soc.  i,  1868,  507  (Illinois).- Mayn.,  Guide,  1870, 
144.— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  9. 

Nyctiardea  grisea  var.  gardeniy  Ridgw.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  x,  1874,  386  (Illinois). 

Ardca  nycticorax,  Wils.,  Am.  Orn.  vii,  18.13,  101,  pi.  61,  f.  2  (not  of  Xiniia?***).— Bp.,  Obs. 
Wils.  1825,  No.  193;  Syn.  1828,  306.— Aud.,  Oru.  Biog.  iii,  1835,  275;  v,  1839, 
600 ;  pi.  236 ;  Syn.  1839,  261 ;  B.  Am.  vi,  1843,  82,  pi.  m 

Ardea  maculatu.  Frisch,  Av.  ii,  pi.  9. 

Ardea  discors,  Nutt.,  Man.  ii,  1834,  54. 

Xycttcoi'ox  americtmus,  Bp.,  List,  1838, 48.— TscH.,  Fn.  Peru,  50.— Gosse,  B.  Jam.  1847, 344. 

Hah. — United  States  and  British  Provinces.  Breeds  abnndantly  in  New  England. 
Winters  in  the  South  and  beyond.  Part  of  the  West  Indies.  Mexico.  Central  Amer- 
ica. South  America  (Peru,  Tachudiy  Sclater  ^  Salrin;  Chili,  Dartcin;  Brazil,  Pdzeln; 
Falkland,  Sclater).    (Compare  A.  obscura^  Lichtenatein.) 

Not  obtained  by  the  Expeditions. 

Observed  by  me  on  the  Bed  River  of  the  North,  near  Pembina,  Dakota, 
in  May.  Like  the  A.  herodias  and  Botaurus  minor j  this  species  goes  quite 
far  north — a  little  beyoud  the  limits  of  the  United  States.  It  breeds  in 
suitable  places  throughout  its  range,  in  colonies,  sometimes  of  great 
extent;  and  is  resident  in  the  South. 

BOTAURUS  MINOR,  (Gm.)  Boie. 

American  Bittern. 

Botaurus  freti-liudaonis,  Bkiss  ,  Orn.  v,  449,  pi.  37,  f.  1.— Degl.,  Cm.  ii,  309. 

Ardea  freii-hudaania,  Schlegel,  Mus.  Pays-Bas;  ArdecSj  p.  49. 

Ardea  hudaonia8f  Merk.,  Ersch.  Grub.  Ency.  v.  175. 

Ardea  atellaria  var.,  FORST.,  Phil.  Trans.  Ixii.  1772,  410. 

Ardea.  atellaria  var.  3y  Boiaurua  freti-hudaonia,  Lath.,  Ind.  Cm.  ii,  1790,  680  (Edw.,  pi. 
136:  Gen.  Syn.  v,  58;  Arct.  Zool,  ii,  451.) 

Ardea  atellaria  var.  B,  mtwar,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  17H3,  635. 

Ardea  minora  Wils.,  Am.  Orn.  viii,  1814,  35,  pl.  65,  f.  3.— Bp.,  Obs.  WUa.  1825,  No.  186.— 
Aud.,  Om.  Biog.  iv,  1838,  296,  pl.  337.— Nbwb.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi,  ia57,  9i)  (Cali- 
fornia and  Oregon). 

Bokiurua  minor,  BoiE,  Isis,  1826,  979.— Bp.,  List,  1838, 48:  Consp.  ii,  1855, 136.— Gundl., 
J.  f.  O.  iv,  1856,  346  (Cuba).— Gray,  Hand-list,  iii,  1871,  32,  No.  10163.— Coues, 
Key,  1872,  269. 

Ardea  lentiginoaa,  Mont.,  Om.  Diet.  Suppl.  1813.— Jen.,  Man.  191.— Leach,  Cat.  33. — 
Temm.,  Man.  Oru.  iv,  .381.— Flem.,  Brit.  An.  96.— Eyt.,  Brit.  B.  37.— Keys.  & 
Bjlas.,  Wirb.  Eur.  80.— Sab.,  Fraukl.  Joum.  683.— Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831, 
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374.— NuTT.,  Man.  ii,  1834,  GO.—AuD.,  Svn.  1839,  263;  B.  Am.  vi.  1843,  94,  pi 
365.--GIR.,  B.  L.  I.  1844,  285.--PUTN.,  Pr.  Ess.  lust,  i,  1866,  218.— Trippe,  ibid, 
vi,  1871, 119. 
Botaums  Jentiginosus,  Steph.,  Shaw's  Gen.  Zool.  xi,  1819,  596.— Macgu..,  Man.  ii,  124.— 
Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  iii,  557.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  674 ;  Mex.  Bonnd.  Sarv.  ii,  pt.  ii, 
1859,  24  (Matamoras).— Heerm.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  1859,  pt.  vi,  63  (California.)— 
Coop.  &,  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860,  228.— Wheat.,  Ohio  Agric.  Rep.  1860, 
No.  187.— CoUES,Pr.Phila.  Acad.  1861, 227  (Labrador);  1866,  95 (Arizona);  1871, 
34  (North  Carolina).— Coues  &  Prent.,  Smiths.  Rep.  1861,  415  (resident).— 
Hayd.,  Rep.  1862, 173.— Cass.,  Pr.  Phila.  Aca<l.  1862,  321  (California).- Boardm., 
Pr.  Boat.  Soc.  ix,  1862,  128  (Maine,  common,  breeds). — Coues,  t&id.xii,  1868,  123 
(South  Carolina,  resident).- Mayn.,  ihid.  V^\  (New  Hampshire). — Aiken,  ibid, 
1872,  209  (Colorado).— Trippe,  ibid.  1872,  240  (Iowa,  abundant,  breeds).— Verr., 
Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iii,  1862,  153  (Maine,  breeds).— Allen,  ibid,  iv,  1864,  76.— McIlwr., 
ihid.  V,  1866, 91  (Canada  West,  abundant,  summer).— Coues,  iUL  v,  1868,  290. — 
Hoy,  Smiths.  Rep.  1864, 438  (Missouri).— La wr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866, 292.— 
Dress.,  Ibis,  18(56,  32  (Texas).- Salv.,  Ibis,  1866,  196  (Guatemala).— Allen, 
Mem.  Bust.  Soc.  1,  1868,  501,  507,  520  (Iowa  and  Illinois).— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z. 
ii,  1871,  359  (Florida) ;  iii,  1872,  182  (Kansas  and  Utah).— Turnb.,  B.  E.  Pa. 

1869,  28.— Mayn.,  Guide,  1870,  144  (Massachusetts,  April  to  October).— Exdi- 
COTT,  Am.  Nat.  iii,  1869,  169  (best  biography).-^TEV.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter. 

1870,  465  (Wyoming).— SNOW,  B.  Kans.  1873,  9.— RiDGW.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  x, 
1874,  386  (niinois). 

Butor  lentiginomiSy  Jard.,  Br.  Birds,  iii,  147. 

Butor  americana,  Swains.,  Classif.  B.  ii,  1837,  354. 

Jrdea  mokokOj  Vieill.,  Nouv.  Diet.  d'Hist.  Nat.  xiv,  440.— Wagl.,  Syst.  Av.  1827,  No.  29. 

Ardea  adspersa,  Light.,  **  Mus.  Berol." 

Botaums  adspersuSj  Cab.    (Bp.)  ' 

JBTaft.— Entire  temperate  North  America  (up  to  58^  or  60°).  Cuba.  South  to  Guate- 
mala. Breeds  chiefly  from  the  Middle  districts  northward,  wintering  thence  south- 
ward. Regularly  migratory.  Accidental  in  Europe  (Gould,  B.  Eur.  pi.  281.— Thomp., 
Ann.  Mag.  N.  H.  xvii,  1846,  91.— Hart.,  Brit.  B.  1872,  150;  numerous  instances). 

Lieutenant  Warren^s  Expedition.— biobf  Vermilion  River;  8911,  Platte  River. 

Later  Expeditions. — 60774,  Sweetwater. 

Not  obtained  by  Captain  Raynolds'  Expedition. 

The  very  great  variation  in  size  of  this  species  has  not  usually  been  recognized.  I 
have  meaaured  individuals  from  23  to  34  inches  in  length,  with  an  extent  of  wing  from 
32  to  43  inches;  the  wing  9$  to  13,  and  other  measurements  to  correspond.  The  colora- 
tion varies  interminably;  even  the  characteristic  velvety  black  spot  on  the  side  of  the 
neck  is  sometimes  obsolete. 

Audabon  has  given  accouDts  of  nearly  all  our  Herons,  with  which  he 
was  very  familiar,  in  a  series  of  admirable  biographies,  leaving  little  to 
be  desired.  He  was  less  fortunate  in  the  case  of  the  Bittern,  admitting 
that  he  never  had  a  good  opportunity  of  observing  all  its  habits.  This 
being  the  case  with  "  the  American  Woodsman,''  it  is  less  singular  that 
no  other  writer  has  completed  the  history  of  the  species.  Latterly, 
however,  Mr.  Endicott  has  gone  far  toward  supplying  the  deficiency,  in 
his  excellent  article  above  cited ;  and  Mr.  Samuels  gives  some  interest- 
ing particulars.  Every  one  knows  the  Bittern  by  sight,  and  has  a  gen- 
eral, if  vagucj,  idea  of  its  character,  but  few  have  become  familiar  with 
its  ways.  Wilson  conveys  but  little  information,  and  that  not  entirely 
to  the  point.  Richardson  fixes  its  northern  limit  at  58°,  but  has  little 
more  to  say.  NuttalPs  account  is  chiefly  a  compilation  from  these  two 
sources.  Although  I  am  tolerably  familiar  with  the  bird,  I  have  never 
seen  its  nest,  or  found  it  where  1  could  suppose  it  was  breeding. 
According  to  the  best  accounts,  its  peculiarities  in  respect  of  nidifica- 
tion  are,  that  it  does  not  assemble  in  communities,  at  any  rate  of  large 
extent,  to  breed,  and  that  the  nest  is  usually  placed  on  the  ground. 
Mr.  Samuels  says :  '^  It  breeds  in  communities,  sometimes  as  many  as  a 
dozen  pairs  nesting  within  the  area  of  a  few  rods.  The  nests  are  placed 
on  low  bushes,  or  thick  tufts  of  grass,  sometimes  in  low,  thickly- wooded 
trees}  and  are  composed  of  coarse  grasses,  twigs,  and  a  few  leaves.    I 
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know  of  no  other  place  in  New  England  where  these  birds  breed  in  such 
abundance  as  in  the  neighborhood  of  Kichardson'a  Lakes,  in  Maine- 
There,  in  some  of  the  tangled,  boggy,  almost  impenetrable  swamps, 
these  birds  have  several  heronies,  which  they  have  inhabited  for  years.'' 
It  will  be  observed  that  this  account  is  directly  contradictory  of  a  state- 
ment of  Audubon's:  "Although  in  a  particular  place,  apparently  favor- 
able, some  dozens  of  these  birds  may  be  found  today,  yet^  perhaps,  on 
visiting  it  to-morrow,  you  will  not  find  one  remaining,  and  districts  re- 
sorted to  one  season  or  year,  will  be  found  deserted  by  them  the  next." 

With  these  accounts  we  may  compare  Mr.  Endicott's  observations : 
"  Some  speak  of  finding  the  Bittern  breeding  in  colonies  in  trees.  Good 
observers  say  so,  and  I  believe  them ;  but  I  think  that  all  such  cases 
are  owing  to  accidental  circumstances,  such  as  the  inundation  of  their 
marshes.  Certain  it  is,  that  1  have  never  found  them  so  associated. 
'Le  butor,'  says  M.  Holandre,  *est  trfes  sauvage,  farouche,  solitaire.' 
One  tiger's  den  to  a  jungle,  one  eyry  to  a  mountain,  and  one  pair  of 
Bitterns  to  a  bog,  seems  to  be  the  rule.  In  the  place  where  I  have  found 
them  there  is  retired  feeding  ground  for  a  thousand;  dense  cedar 
swamps,  extensive  enough  for  as  many  nests,  if  they  only  chose  to 
congregate,  like  their  sociable  cousins,  the  Herons;  and  yet  two  by 
two  they  live,  their  next  neighbors  nobody  knows  how  far  away — not 
in  the  same  swamp  at  any  rate;  and  on  the  ground,  the  bare  ground, 
they  lay  their  four  or  five  eggs,  among  low  laurel,  tufts  of  grass,  or,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  first  nest  I  ever  found,  at  the  foot  of  a  swamp  huckle- 
berry, from  which  the  callow  young,  unable  yet  to  stand,  tried  to  drive 
me  away  by  repeated  tumbling  charges,  menacing  me  by  clumping  their 
soft  mandibles,  and  by  sending  angry  hisses  from  their  wide-yawning 
yellow  throats." 

Mr.  Endicott  remarks  very  pointedly  upon  the  general  uncertainty 
that  pervades  ornithological  writings  respecting  the  color  of  the  Bit- 
tern's eggs,  <<  finding  the  enumerated  authorities  determined  that  the 
eggs  should  have  green  on  them  of  some  shade  or  other."  He  calls 
them  "a  dark  drab";  Mr.  Samuels  says  "a  rich  drab,  with  sometimes 
an  olive  tinge."  The  color  of  the  several  sets  before  me  may  be  called 
a  brownish-drab,  with  a  shade  of  gray.  It  is  a  diflficult  color  to  name, 
and  doubtless  varies  in  tint  in  different  specimens ;  but  it  is  probably 
never  anything  lil^  the  clear,  pale  greenish  of  the  eggs  of  ordinary  Her- 
ons. Specimens  measure  1.90  by  1.50,  to  2.00  by  1.50;  the  nest-comple- 
ment is  three  to  five. 

The  "booming  of  the  Bittern"  is  an  expression,  alliterative  if  not 
accurate,  which  generally  gets  into  writings  npon  this  bird.  I  have 
never  heard  any  sound  from  our  species  which  could  be  called  booming, 
bleating,  bellowing,  or  even  neighing — all  of  which  words,  among  others, 
have  been  used  to  suggest  the  queer,  uncouth  voice  of  the  bird.  On 
this  subject  I  will  again  have  recourse  to  Mr.  Endicott  for  an  extract. 
"Mudie  speaks  as  follows  of  the  European  Bittern's  voice :  'Anon  a 
burst  of  savage  laughter  breaks  upon  you,  gratingly  loud,  and  so  un- 
wonted and  odd  that  it  sounds  as  if  the  voices  of  a  bull  and  a  horse 
were  combined ;  the  former  breaking  down  his  bellow  to  suit  the  neigh 
of  the  latter,  in  mocking  you  from  the  sky.'  'When  the  Bittern  booms 
and  bleats  overhead,  one  certainly  feels  as  if  the  earth  were  shaking. 
♦    •    •    •    Chaucer  speaks  as  follows  in  The  Wife  of  BaWs  Tale : 

'And  as  a  bitore  bumbleth  in  the  mire, 
She  laid  hire  month  into  the  water  donn, 
Bewray  me  not,  tbon  water,  with  they  sonn', 
Qnod  she,  to  the  I  teU  it,  and  no  roo, 
Min  hnsband  hath  long  asses  ores  two.' 
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Another  notion  was  that  the  bill  was  put  inside  a  reed  to  increase  the 
sound  ;  the  truth  is,  of  course,  that  the  bird  uses  no  means  to  produce 
its  bellow  but  its  own  organs  of  voice.  Our  own  Bittern  has  no  such 
roar,  but,  as  irs  name  in  most  parts  of  the  country  denotes,  makes  a 
noise  very  much  like  driving  a  stake  with  an  axe.  It  has  also  a  hollow 
croak  at  the  moment  of  alarm.^  This  is  exactly  true.  The  curious  noise 
is  spoken  of  in  Audubon  as  a  "  hoarse  croaking,  as  if  the  throat  were 
filled  with  water."  Nuttall  makes  a  successful  attempt  to  suggest  the 
sound  by  the  syllables  ^pump-ailgah.  But  I  prefer,  on  the  whole,  Mr. 
Samuels-  rendering.  "In  the  mating  season,''  he  says,  "and  during  the 
first  part  of  the  period  of  incubation,  the  male  has  a  peculiar  love-note, 
that  almost  exactly  resembles  the  stroke  of  a  mallet  on  a  stake ;  some- 
thing like  the  syllables  chunk-a-lunk-clmnlc^  qnanJc  chunk-alunk-chvnk.  I 
have  often,  when  in  the  forests  of  Northern  Maine,  been  deceived  by 
this  note  into  believing  that  some  woodsman  or  settler  was  in  my  neigh- 
borhood, and  discovered  my  mistake  only  after  toiling  through  swamp 
and  morass  for  perhaps  half  a  mile.''  Besides  this  peculiar  call-note, 
the  bird  has  anottier,  its  ordinary  cry,  when  its  breast  is  not  in  the  least 
swelling  with  the  tender  passion.  This  is  a  single,  abrupt,  explosive 
syllable,  something  like  quark,  or  hauky  delivered  with  a  rough,  gutteral 
intonation.  It  is  always  uttered  when  the  bird  is  surprised  while  feed- 
ing, or  when  its  haunts  are  invaded.  As  it  lives  so  much  among  reeds 
and  rushes,  very  often  the  first  intimation  one  has  of  its  presence  is  the 
energetic  utterance  of  this  note,  to  be  followed  in  an  instant  by  the 
heavy  form  of  the  bird  itself,  as  it  tops  the  tall  weeds.  Ordinarily, 
however,  the  Bittern  is  decidedly  a  silent  bird,  as  it  were  mistrusting 
its  vocal  ability ;  besides,  noisiness  is  not  altogether  compatible  with  its 
sedate  ways  and  contemplative  turn  of  mind. 

We  might  expect  to  find  in  the  wind-pipe  some  peculiarity  to  account 
for  such  vocal  efforts.  In  such  instances  as  those  of  the  Trumpeter 
Swan,  and  Whooping  Crane,  for  instance,  the  remarkable  notes  emitted 
depend  evidently  upon  the  peculiarly  convoluted  structure  of  the  trachea. 
But  ordinarily,  little  connection  can  be  traced  between  quality  of  voice 
and  tracheal  structure.  The  curious  cartilaginous  or  osseous  bulbs  at 
the  lower  larynx  of  most  Ducks  seem  to  have  no  influence  on  the  voice. 
Who  would  suspect  the  marvellous  musical  ability  of  a  Mocking  Bird, 
from  comparison  of  its  vocal  organ  with  that  of  a  Cr^w  for  instance,  a 
bird  which  anatomically  considered,  is  truly  oscine,  for  all  that  its  croak 
is  so  harsh.  The  conformation  of  the  Bittern's  windpipe  is  not  remark- 
able, according  to  descriptions  5  there  is  no  dilation  into  a  membranous 
or  gristly  tympanum,  nor  any  convolution,  nor  is  the  muscular  arrange- 
ment remarkable.  The  calibre  of  the  tube  is  perhaps  greater,  propor- 
tionately, than  is  usual  in  Herons,  with  laterally  compressed  walls, 
narrow  rings,  and  wide  spaces,  but  for  all  that  we  can  discover  by 
examination  ot  the  organs,  the  voice  of  the  Bittern  is  likely  to  remain 
its  own  secret. 

The  Bittern  is  migratory,  and  its  movements  are  regular.  Excepting 
the  Great  Blue  Heron,  no  bird  of  its  tribe  in  this  country  is  so  exten- 
sively dispersed.  It  reaches  the  Northern  States  in  March,  or  early  in 
April,  and  may  pass  still  further  north.  I  ascertained  its  occurrence  at 
Kigolet,  in  Labrador,  and  it  is  stated  to  reach  58^  or  60^  in  the  interior. 
It  has  frequently  been  shot  in  Europe,  though  not  recorded  from  Green- 
land. It  reaches  across  our  continent.  To  the  south,  its  movements 
extend  to  Guatemala,  although  it  winters  in  the  Southern  States  as 
well,  and  also,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  even  in  the  Middle  States,  as  I 
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have  procured  it  in  January  at  Washington.  It  visits  some  of  the  West 
Indian  Islands.  In  September  I  found  it  migratory  through  Dakota  in 
comparative  plenty.  It  may  breed  in  almost  any  portion  of  its  range, 
but  nests  preferably  toward  the  North. 

The  Bittern,  as  has  been  said,  is  essentially  "  wild,  shy,  and  solitary .'^ 
We  oftener  start  one  from  his  lonely  vigils  in  the  bog,  than  find  several, 
or  even  a  pair  together,  excepting  in  the  breeding  season.  No  doubt 
he  enjoys  life  after  his  own  fashion,  but  his  notions  of  happiness  are 
peculiar.  He  prefers  solitu<ie,  and  leads  the  eccentric  life  of  a  recluse, 
*'  forgetting  the  world,  and  by  the  world  forgot."  To  see  him  at  his 
ordinary  occupation,  one  might  fancy  him  shouldering  some  heavy 
responsibility,  oppressed  with  a  secret,  or  laboring  in  the  solution  of  a 
problem  of  vital  consequence.  He  stands  motionless,  with  his  head 
drawn  in  upon  his  shoulders,  and  half-closed  eyes,  in  profound  medita- 
tion, or  steps  about  in  a  devious  way,  with  an  absent-minded  air ;  for 
greater  seclusion,  he  will  even  hide  in  a  thick  brush-clump  for  hours 
together.  Startled  in  his  retreat  whilst  his  thinking-cap  is  on,  beseems 
dazed,  like  one  suddenly  aroused  from  a  deep  sleep ;  but  as  soon  as  he 
collects  his  wits,  remembering  unpleasantly  that  the  outside  world 
exists,  he  shows  common  sense  enough  to  beat  a  ha«ty  retreat  from  a 
scene  of  altogether  too  much  action  for-  him.  Some  such  traits  have 
doubtless  led  to  the  belief  that  he  is  chiefly  a  nocturnal  bird  j  but  such 
is  not  the  case.  He  may  migrate  by  night,  but  so  does  the  Killdeer, 
and  the  Bobolink,  and  many  other  birds  not  in  the  least  nocturnal. 
Nor  is  the  Bittern  either  lazy  or  stupid,  as  some  may  suppose.  He  is 
simply  what  we  call  a  shady  character — one  of  those  non-com  mittal 
creatures  whom  we  may  invest,  if  we  please,  with  various  attributes, 
and  perhaps  consider  very  deep,  without  sufficient  reason;  the  fact 
being,  that  we  make  the  mystery  about  him.  There  is  nothing  remark- 
able in  the  fact  that  he  prefers  his  own  company,  and  dislikes  to  be 
bored.  He  lives  in  the  bog,  where  he  finds  plenty  to  eat  that  he  likes 
best,  and  is  satisfied  to  be  simply  let  alone. 

When  the  Bittern  is  disturbed  at  his  meditation,  he  gives  a  vigorous 
spring,  croaks  at  the  moment  in  a  manner  highly  expressive  of  his  dis- 
gust, and  flies  off  as  fast  as  he  can,  though  in  rather  a  loose,  lumbering 
way.  For  some  distance  he  flaps  heavily  with  dangling  legs  and  out- 
stretched neck;  but  when  settled  on  his  course  he  proceeds  more 
smoothly,  with  regular  measured  wing-beats,  the  head  drawn  in  closely 
and  the  legs  stretched  straight  out  behind  together,  like  a  rudder.  He 
is  very  easily  shot  on  the  wing — easily  hit,  and  dropping  at  a  touch 
even  of  fine  shot.  When  winged,  he  croaks  painfully  as  he  drops,  and 
no  sooner  does  he  touch  the  ground  than  he  gathers  himself  in  defen- 
sive attitude  to  resent  aggression  as  best  he  can.  He  fights  well,  and 
with  more  spirit  and  determination  than  he  might  be  expected  to  show — 
like  many  other  quiet  inoffensive  creatures  when  quite  sure  they  have 
a  grievance  and  are  pushed  to  desperation.  He  has  a  very  ugly  way  of 
pointing  his  resistance  with  quick  thrusts  of  his  spear-like  bill,  capable 
of  inflicting  no  slight  wound  on  an  incautious  hand.  But  it  avails 
little ;  a  kick  from  a  cowhide  boot,  or  a  thump  with  the  butt  of  a  gun, 
generally  decides  the  unequal  contest. 

The  food  of  this  bird  consists  of  various  kinds  of  small  aquatic 
animals.  In  its  stomach  may  be  found  different  mollusccs,  crawfish, 
frogs,  lizards,  small  snakes  and  fishes,  as  well  as  insects.  Such  prey  is 
captured  with  great  address,  by  spearing,  as  the  bird  walks  or  wades 
stealthily  along.    The  thrust  of  the  bill  is  marvellously  quick  and  skil- 
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fal — more  action  is  displayed  on  snch  occasions  than  probably  nnder 
any  other  circumstance.  As  an  article  of  food  itself,  the  Bittern  is  not 
a  success,  notwithstanding  eminent  authority  to  the  contrary.  I  have 
several  times  seen  it  brought  to  table,  under  favorable  culinary  circam- 
stances ;  but  in  each  instance  it  furnished  occasion  for  a  joke  at  some 
one^s  expense,  as  little  relished,  apparently,  as  the  meat  itself. 

AEDETTA  EXILIS,  (Gm.)  Gray. 

Least  Bittern. 

Ai-dea  exilU,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  645.--Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  683  (based  on 
Minute  Bittern,  of  Geo.  Syn.  v,  66).— WiL8.,  Am.  Orn.  Tiii,  1814, 37,  pi.  65,  f.  4. — 
Wagl.,  Syst.  Av.  1827,  Ardea  No.  36.— NuiT.,  Man.  ii,  1834,  66.— Aud^  Orn. 
Biog.  iii,  1835,  77 :  v,  1839,  606 ;  pi.  210 ;  Syn.  1839,  263 ;  B.  Am.  vi,  1843, 100, 
pi.  366.— GiR.,  B.  L.  I.  1844,  287.— Putn.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  i,  1856,  210  (Massachu- 
setts).—Newb.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi,  1857,  98  (Sacramento  Valley,  Cal.). 

Ardm  (Ardeola)  exiliSf  Bp.,  Obs.  Wils.  1825,  No.  191 ;  Svn.  1828,  30a 

Ardeola  exilis,  Bp.,  List,  1838,  47 :  C.  A.  ii,  1855, 134.— GosSB,  B.  Jam.  1847,  343.— Hoy, 
Smiths.  Rep.  1864,  438  (Missonri). 

Butor  exilis,  Sw.,  Classif.  of  Birds,  ii,  1837,  354. 

Ardetta  exUis,  Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  iii,  1849 ;  Hand-list,  iii,  1871, 31,  No.  10150  (subgenus).— 
GUND.,  J.  f.  O.  iv,  1856,  345  (Cuba).— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  673.- Wheat.,  Ohio 
Agric.  Rep.  1860,  No.  186.— Scjl,  P.  Z.  S.  1861, 81  (Jamaica).— CouKS  &  Prknt., 
Smiths.  Rep.  1861,  415.— Verr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iii,  1862,  158  (Maine,  rare).— 
Allen,  ibid,  iv,  1864,  76  (Massachusetts,  very  rare).— McIlwr.,  ibid,  v,  1866,  91 
(Canaaa  West,  common  sammer  resident).- Coues,  ibid,  v,  1868,  290.— Lawr., 
Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1863  (Panama) ;  1866, 292.— Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866, 
95  (Arizona).- Coues,  Pr.  Best.  Soc.  xii,  1868, 123  (South  Carolina).— Dkess., 
Ibis,  1866,  32  (Texas).— Bry.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1866  (Porto  Rico).— Salv.,  Ibis, 
1866  196  (Guatemala).— Allen,  Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  i,  18C8, 520  (Illinois).- Turnb., 
B.  E.  Pa.  1869, 28.— Allen,  Bnll.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871,  359  (Flonda,  not  common); 
iii,  1872, 182  (Eastern  Kansas).- Mayn.,  Guide,  1870, 144  (Massachusetts,  very 
rare).— Coues,  Key,  1872,  270.— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  9.— Ridgw.,  Ann.  Lye 
N.  Y.  X,  1874,  386  (Illinois). 

^a&.— United  States  and  British  Provinces.    Breeds  throughout  its  United  States 
range,  wintering  in  the  South.    Cnba.   Jamaica.    Central  America.   (T)  South  America. 
Not  obtained  oy  any  of  the  Expeditions. 

Although  very  generally  distributed,  this  curious  little  Heron  does 
not  appear  to  be  anywhere  abundant.  I  have  seen  it  alive  but  few 
times,  and  am  not  very  familiar  with  its  habits.  I  have  invariably 
found  it  in  reedy  swamps— just  suoh  places  as  the  Bails  frequent — 
where,  when  startled,  it  flies  up  in  a  manner  reminding  one  of  a  Eail. 
Like  the  Bittern,  it  is  regularly  migratory,  passing  northward  in  April, 
and  returning  in  September.  It  is  said  to  reside  in  the  Gulf  States, 
and  to  be  more  numerous  there  than  elsewhere.  It  does  not  appear  to 
gather  in  communities  to  breed,  like  most  of  the  Herons,  but  is  oftenest 
found  singly,  in  pairs,  or  at  most,  three  or  four  pairs.  It  is  also  an 
exception  to  the  general  rule  among  Herons  that  the  sexes  are  alike  in 
color.  It  bears  a  curious  likeness,  or  rather  analogy,  in  several  respects 
to  the  Eails. 

The  nest  I  have  never  seen.  According  to  Audubon,  it  is  "  some- 
times placed  on  the  ground,  amid  the  rankest  grasses,  but  more  fre- 
quently it  is  attached  to  the  stems  several  inches  above  it.  It  is  flat, 
composed  of  dried  or  rotten  weeds,  and  in  shape  resembles  that  of  the 
Louisiana  Heron,  though  this  latter  employs  nothing  but  sticks.  *  * 
*  *  '  In  two  instances  I  found  the  nests  of  the  Least  Bittern  about 
three  feet  above  the  ground  in  a  thick  cluster  of  smilax  and  other  briary 
plants.  In  the  flrst,  two  nests  were  placed  in  the  same  bush,  within  a 
few  yards  of  each  other.    In  the  other  instances  there  was  only  one 
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nest  of  this  bird,  but  several  of  the  Boat-tailed  Grakle,  and  one  of  the 
Green  Heron,  the  occupants  of  all  of  which  seemed  to  be  on  friendly 
terms.  When  startled  from  the  nest,  the  old  birds  emit  a  few  notes 
resembling  the  syllable  qud^  alight  a  few  yai-ds  off,  and  watch  all  your 
movements.  If  you  go  toward  them,  you  may  sometimes  take  the 
female  with  the  hand,  but  rarely  the  male,  who  generally  flies  off,  or 
makes  his  way  through  the  woods.  ♦  •  ♦  ♦  •  The  food  of  this 
bird  consists  of  snails,  slugs,  tadpoles,  or  young  frogs  and  water-lizards. 
In  several  instances,  however,  I  have  found  small  shrews  and  field-mice 
in  their  stomachs." 

The  eggs,  three  to  five  in  number,  are  elliptical,  or  equal  at  both 
ends,  from  1.20  by  0.90,  to  1.25  by  0.95  in  size,  and  white,  with  the 
faintest  bluish  tint.    They  look  very  much  like  pigeon's  eggs,  except  in 
the  equality  of  the  ends 
34 
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Family  GRUID^ :   Cranes. 

GBUS  AMERICANA,  (Linn.)  Temm. 

White  or  Whooping  Crane. 

Ardea  americann,  Link.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1776,  234  (bafied  on  Edw.,  pi.  132 ;  Gates.,  pi.  75 ; 
Briss.,  V,  382).— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  621.— Forst.,  Phil.  Trans.  Ixii,  1772, 
382  (York  Fort).— Lath.,  Ind,  Orn.  ii,  1790,  675  (Arct.  Zool.  ii,  442;  Gen  Syo. 
V,  42 ,  Planch.  Enlum.  889).— Wils.,  Am.  Orn.  viii,  1814,20,  pi.  64,  f.  3. 

Gru8  ameiicanay  Temm.,  Analyse. — Ord,  ed.  Wils.  viii,  1825.— Bp.,  Obs.  Wils.  1825,  No. 
195 ;  Syn.  1828,  —  ;  List,  1838,  46;  Consp.  ii,  1855,  99.— Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A- 
ii,  1831,  372  (*< every  part  of  the  Far  Conntries").— Nittt.,  Man.  ii,  1834,  34.— 
AUD.,  Orn.  Biog.  iii,  1835,  202,  pi.  226;  Syn.  1839,  219;  B.  A.  v,  1842,  188,  pi. 
313.— Bry.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  iv,  1853,  303  (critical).- Putn.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  i,  1856, 
'  229  (Massachusetts,  very  doubtfnl ;  based  on  Emmons,  Cat.  B.  Mass.  135 ;  see 

CouES,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1868,  289).— Bi>.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  654.— Maxim.,  J.  f.  O. 
vii,  lb59,  82  (immature).— Wheat.,  Ohio  Agric.  Rep.  1860,  No.  181  (Ohio,  o*  ca- 
sional).- Dress.,  Ibis,  1866,  30  (Lower  Rio  Grande).— CouES,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc 
xii,  1868,  123  (South  Carolina  in  winter,  doubtful ;  on  authority  of  Prof .  Gihbes, 
probably  referring  back  to  Atiduhon^  who  did  not  distinguish  between  this  and 
O,  canadensis),— TvRSB.f  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  43  ("now  very  rare;"  three  at  Bees- 
ley's  Point,  in  1851).— Trippe.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  vi,  1871,  118  (Minnesota,  "quite 
common  at  certain  seasons,  occasionally  breeding"). — ^Trippe,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc. 
XV,  1872,240  (Decatur  County,  Iowa,  "quite  a  number  ").— Aiken,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc. 
XV,  1872,  209  (Colorado,  migratory,  occasional). — ^Allbn,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872, 
182  (Kansas).— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  9  (rare  in  migration).— Coues,  Key, 
1872,  271.— RiDGW.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  x,  1874,  387  (Illinois).    * 

Orus  damaiorj  Bartram,  Trav.  in  E.  Fla.  1791. 

Gr\i8  struthiOj  WaGLER,  Syst.  Av.  1827,  Orus  No.  6. 

Grus  hoyanm,  Dudley,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad,  vii,  1854,  64.— Hartl..  J.  f.  O.  iii,  1^5,  336, 
427. -(See  Stimpson,  Mem.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1868, 129,  pi.  19.) 

Hab. — Interior  of  North  America.    Up  the  Mississippi  Valley,  spreading  through  the 
Fur  Countries.    Texas  to  Florida,  and  occasionally  up  the  coast  to  the  Middle  States. 
Not  obtained  by  any  of  the  Expeditions. 

It  is  UDoecessary,  at  Ibis  late  day,  to  argae  the  question  of  tbe  dis- 
tinctness  of  this  species  and  its  formerly  sapposed  young,  O.  canademU. 
But  a  very  remarkable  anatomical  difference  between  the  two  species 
may  be  presented,  as  a  structural  character  of  O,  americana  not  gen- 
erally recognized,  if  indeed  it  be  not  altogether  unknown.  In  0.  cana 
densis  the  trachea  is  stated  to  be  simple ;  in  O.  americana  it  is  remark- 
ably convoluted  within  the  sternum,  to  a  degree  perhaps  not  surpassed 
by  any  bird  whatever,  and  certainly  equaled  by  few.  This  is  an  instance 
of  an  anatomical  peculiarity  like  that  of  the  Trumpeter  Swan  (Cygnus 
buccinator),  in  comparison  with  some  allied  species,  and  it  appears  to  ex- 
ercise a  similar  direct  influence  upon  the  voice,  in  each  case. 

My  attention  was  first  directed  to  this  peculiarity  by  Dr.  R.  O.  Sweeny, 
of  Saint  Paul,  when  visiting  the  Museum  of  the  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences  in  that  city,  where  I  was  shown  a  beautiful  preparation  of 
the  sternum  and  trachea,  exhibiting  the  entire  course  of  the  windpipe 
inside  the  keel  of  the  bone.  The  sternal  keel  is  broad  and  tumid,  and 
is  entirely  excavated.  The  greater  part  of  the  excavation  is  occupied 
by  the  singular  duplications  of  the  trachea,  to  be  presently  described ; 
but  there  are  two — an  anterior  and  a  posterior — large  empty  air  cells 
in  the  bone,  with  smooth  walls,  and  two  other  air  cells — one  superior 
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and  one  along  the  edge  of  the  keel — ^filled  with  light,  bony  meshwork. 
Excepting  these  cancellated  portions,  the  whole  keel  is  hollow,  and  is 
occupied  by  the  folds  of  the  windpipe,  as  follows:  Coming  down  the 
throat,  the  trachea  enters  the  sternal  keel  at  its  anterior  inferior  apex, 
and  runs  along  the  lower  edge  of  the  keel,  inside,  almost  to  the  very 
posterior  angle ;  curving  abruptly  upward*  and  forward,  at  about  45^, 
it  runs  along  the  top  of  the  keel  just  under  the  body  of  the  bone  to  the 
very  front,  where  it  appears ;  curving  next  downward,  it  reenters  the 
keel  just  alongside  its  original  entrance,  parses  about  a  third  way  to 
the  posterior  end  of  the  bone,  then  coils  upward  with  a  strong  curve, 
folding  on  itself,  to  reemerge  from  the  bone  close  alongside  its  first 
entrance ;  and  thence  passes  up  to  the  bronchi  with  a  strong  curve.  In 
fewer  words,  the  trachea,  entering  the  apex  of  the  keel,  traverses  the 
whole  contour  of  the  keel  in  a  long  vertical  coil,  emerges  at  the  front 
upper  corner  of  the  keel,  enters  again  at  the  lower  corner  of  the  keel 
and  makes  a  smaller  vertical  coil  in  the  center,  emerging  again  where  it 
went  in.  On  looking  at  the  object  from  the  .front,  we  see  three  parallel 
vertical  coils,  side  by  side  j  the  middle  one  is  the  trtichea  coming  down 
from  the  neck  above ;  on  the  left  hand  is  the  bulge  of  the  first -great 
coil ;  on  the  right  is  the  windpipe  passing  to  the  lungs  after  it  has  made 
its  second  coil  inside.  Measuring  loosely,  with  a  thread  laid  along  the 
track  of  the  folds,  I  find  thert^  are  about  twenty  eight  inches  of  windpipe 
coiled  away  in  the  breast-bone — certainly  over  two  feet ;  from  upper 
larynx  to  the  entrance  is  about  twenty-two  inches,  and  there  are  about 
eight  inches  more  of  the  tube  from  its  exit  from  the  bone  to  the  forks 
of  the  bronchi ;  altogether,  fifty-eight  inches.  The  AMioopiiig'  Crane  ha« 
a  windpipe  between  fotir  and  five  feet  long — quite  as  long  as  the  bird 
itself. 

The  distribution  of  the  Whooping  Crane  appears  to  be  somewhat  pe- 
culiar, as  may  be  gathered  from  the  foregoing  indications.  It  is  said  to 
be  found  throughout  the  Fur  Countries :  but  in  the  United  States  its  dis- 
persion is  limited,  and  there  is  a  difiaculty  in  determining  from  the 
accounts,  since  several  authors  have  confounded  it  with  the  Sandhill 
Crane.  I  find  no  satisfactory  evidence  of  its  occurrence  in  New  England, 
and  Mr.  Lawrence  omits  it  from  his  New  York  list.  Dr.  TurnbuU  gives 
it  as  now  very  rare,  but  remarks  that  in  Wilson's  time  it  bred  at  Cape 
May,  New  Jersey.  It  is  said  to  be  common  in  Florida,  where,  however, 
Mr.  Allen  ''saw  no  White  Cranes.^  It  occurs  in  Texas.  I  have  nev^r 
seen  it  alive  excepting  in  Northern  Dakota,  where  I  observed  it  in 
August,  September,  and  October,  and  where,  probably,  it  breeds.  Its 
principal  line  of  migration  appears  to  be  the  Mississippi  Yalley  at  large ; 
accountiS  of  its  presence  all  along  this  belt,  from  Texas  to  Minnesota, 
for  a  considerable  breadth,  are  unanimous  and  conclusive.  Here  it 
seems  to  be  chiefly  migratory,  but  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
it  breeds  in  Minnesota  and,  as  just  said,  in  Dakota,  as  it  also  does 
further  north. 

Two  eggs  of  the  Whooping  Crane  are  in  the  Smithsonian  from  Great 
Slave  Lake,  where  they  were  taken  by  Mr.  J.  Lockhart.  Though  from 
the  same  nest,  one  is  noticeably  more  elongateil  than  the  other,  meas- 
uring about  3.90  by  2.65,  the  other  being  about  3.60  only,  with  the  same 
width.  The  shell  is  much  roughened  with  numerous  elevations,  like 
little  warts,  and  is,  moreover,  puoctulate  all  over.  The  ground  is  a 
light  brownish-drab:  the  markings  are  rather  sparse,  except  at  the 
great  end ;  they  are  large  irregular  spots  of  a  pale  dull  chocolate-brown, 
with  still  more  obscure  or  nearly  obsolete  shell-markings.  A  queried| 
but  probably  correct  set  of  eggs  is  in  the  collection  Irom  Dubuque,  Iowa 
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This  tall  and  stately  white  bird,  of  the  most  imposing  apx)earance  of 
any  of  this  country,  I  have  only  seen  on  the  broad  prairie,  or  soaring 
on  motionless  pinion  in  spiral  carves  high  overhead.  Its  immense 
stature  is  sometimes  singularly  exaggerated  by  that  quality  of  the 
prairie  air  which  magnifies  distant  objects  on  the  horizon,  transforming 
sometimes  a  weed  into  a  man,  or  making  a  Wild  Turkey  excite  suspicion 
of  a  buffalo.  The  most  fabulous  accounts  of  a  Crane's  size  might  read- 
ily arise  without  intentional  deception.  I  have  known  a  person  to  mis- 
take a  Sandhill  Crane  for  one  of  his  stray  mules,  and  go  in  search ; 
and  another  enthusiastic  teamster  once  declared  that  some  he  saw  were 
'*  bigger  than  his  six-mule  team.^  Once,  while  antelope-shooting"  on 
the  prairie,  my  companion — a  good  hunter — and  myself  saw  what  we 
took  to  be  an  antelope  standing  quietly  feeding  yrith  his  broad,  white 
stern  toward  us,  and  only  about  five  hundred  yards  oflF.  We  attempted, 
for  at  least  fifteen  minutes,  to  **  flag"  the  creature  up  to  us,  waving  a 
handkerchief  on  a  ramrod  in  the  most  approved  style.  This  proving 
unavailing,  my  friend  proceed  to  stalk  the  game,  and  crawled  on  his 
belly  for  about  half  the  distance  before  the  *' antelope"  unfolded  his 
broad  black-tipped  wings  and  flapped  off,  revealed  at  length  as  a 
Whooping  Crane. 

GRUS  CANADENSIS,.  (Linn.)  Temm. 

Brown  or  Sandhill  Crane. 

Ardea  canadenaia,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  234  (Edw.,  i,  33 ;  Briss.,  v,  385).— Forst., 
Philos.  Trans.  Ixii,  1772, 382, 409  (Severn  River).— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  17^,  620.— 
Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  675  (Arct.  Zool.  ii,  443;  Gen.  Syn.  v.  43). 

Grus  canadensis,  Temm.,  Anal.  p.  c— Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  No.  225;  Consp.  ii,  1855,  98.— Sab., 
Frankl.  Journ.  685.— Rich.,  Parry's  2d  Voy.  353.— Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831, 
373.— NuTT.,  Man.  ii,  1834,  38.— Bry.,  Pr..  Best.  Soo.  iv,  1853,  303  (critical) ;  vii, 
1859,  p.  14.— WooDH.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853, 96  (New  Mexico  and  Arizona).— Gundl., 
J.  f.  O.  iv,  1856, 339  (Cuba,  breeding).— Newb.,  P.  R,  R.  Rep.  vi,  1857,  97  (Pacific 
coast).— Bd.,  B.  N.  a.  1858, 655.— Heerm.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  1859,  pt.  vi,  62  (Cali- 
fornia).—Maxim.,  J.  f.  O.  vii,  1859,  84.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860, 
227.— Wheat.,  Ohio  Agric.  Rep.  1860,  No.  182.— Hayd.,  Rep.  1862,  173  (Ne- 
braska).- Hoy,  Smiths.  Rep.  1864, 438  (Western  Missoari).- Drebs.,  Ibis,  1866, 
30  (Texas).— CoUES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866, 95  (Colorado  and  Gila  Rivers,  abun- 
dant).—Allen,  Mem.  Best.  Soc.  i,  1868,  501  (Iowa,  migratory  and  breeding).- 
Dall  &  Bann.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869, 289  (Alaska,  common,  breeding).— Allen, 
Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871, 357  (Florida,  abundant).— Trippe,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  vi,  1871, 
118  (Minnesota,  verj^  common,  breeding) ;  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xv,  1872,  240  (Iowa, 
"  vast  numbers  in  migration  "). — Aiken,  ibid,  209  (Colorado,  common  in  migra- 
tion).—Merr.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Snrv.  Ter.  1872,  702  (Idaho).— CouES,  Key,  1872, 
271.— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  9  (abundant  in  migrations).- Ridqw.,  Ann.  Lyo. 
N.  Y.  X,  1874,  387  (Illinois). 

Ardea  canadensis  var.  /3,  Lath.,  Ind.  Om.  ii,  1790,  676  (Mexico). 

Grus  mexicana,  MtJLLER  (Briss.,  v,  380). 

Grus  pratensis,  Bartr.,  Trav.  in  Florida,  1791,  p.  — . 

Grus  fmoa,  Vieill.,  Nouv.  Diet.  d^Hist.  Nat.  vii,  548. 

Grus  poliophway  Waglek,  Syst.  Av.  1827,  Grus  No.  7. 

Grus  americana,  AuD.,  Orn.  Biog.  iii,  1835,  441  (in  part),  pi.  261 ;  Syn.  1839,  219  (in 
'^  M "'     ' 


part);  B.  Am.  v.  1842,  188  (in  part) ;  pi.  314  (supposed  young). 
Grus  fraterculusj  Cass.,  Baird's  B.  N.  A.  1858,  656  (New  Mexico). 
Compare  Grus  UmgirostriSj  Bp.,  C.  A.  ii,  1854,  98  (Fu.  Japon.  pi.  72.) 

Haft.— United  States,  from  Florida  and  the  Mississippi  Valley  to  the  Pacific,  and  in- 
terior of  the  Fur  Countries.  North  to  the  Yukon  {Dall)  and  west  coast  of  Baffin's  Bay 
(latitude  72*^ :  Ibis,  ii,  167).    Breeds  apparently  nearly  throughout  its  range.    Cuba. 

Lieutenant  Warren^ s  Expedition,— ^14,  Sand  Hills,  Nebraska  (erroneously  given  as  G. 
ameiHcana  in  Dr.  Haydeu's  earlier  report). 

Later  -Ejrperf«t<m».— 62369,  North  Fork,  Idaho. 

Not  obtained  by  Captain  Raynolds'  Expedition,  nor  by  the  later  ones. 

I  find  no  indication  of  the  occarrence  of  this  species  anywhere  in  the 
Eastern  or  Middle  States,  nor  indeed  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  its 
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tributaries,  excepting  in  Florida.  There  it  is  abundant,  according  to 
several  observers.  Dr.  Bryant  refers  to  its  breeding,  stating  that  two 
eggs  are  laid,  from  early  in  February  until  about  the  middle  of  April. 
I  have  met  with  it  in  various  parts  of  the  West,  finding  it  breeding  in 
Northern  Dakota,  quite  plentifully,  on  the  broad  prairie.  Newly-hatched 
young  were  secured  in  July,  near  Turtle  Mountain.  Late  in  September 
and  early  in  October  numbers  of  this  species  and  G,  americana  together 
were  migrating  through. the  same  region;  they  appeared  to  journey 
chiefly  by  night.  Often,  as  we  lay  encamped  on  the  Mouse  River,  the 
stillness  of  midnight  would  be  broken  by  the  hoarse,  rattling  croaks  of 
Cranes  coming  overhead,  the  noise  finally  dying  in  the  distance,  to  be 
succeeded  by  the  shrill  pipe  of  numberless  waders,  the  honking  of 
Geese,  and  the  whistle  of  the  pinions  of  myriads  of  wild  fowl  that  shot 
past,  sounding  to  sleepy  ears  like  the  rushing  sound  of  a  far  away  loco- 
motive. 

We  have  accounts  of  the  Sandhill  Cranes  from  the  whole  extent  of 
the  Mississippi  Yalley  ^in  the  broad  sense  of  the  term),  and  of  their 
breeding  in  Iowa  and  Minnesota,  as  well  as  in  Dakota.  In  Alaska,  Mr. 
Dall  says,  it  is  a  common  bird  at  St.  Michael's  and  around  the  mouth 
of  the  Yukon,  but  less  so  in  the  interior,  as  at  ^Nulato.  "The  eggs, 
obtained  June  17,  on  the  Yukon  River,  are  laid  in  a  small  depression 
on  the  sandy  beach,  without  any  attempt  at  a  nest."  He  adds  that  the 
fibula  is  a  favorite  pipe-stem  witli  the  Indians,  who,  also,  are  fond  of 
domesticating  the  young;  the  birds  eating  up  vermin  and  insects,  as 
well  as  refuse  scraps  of  food  about  the  settlements.  Further  south,  on 
the  Pacific  coast,  says  Dr.  Buckley,  Sandhill  Cranes  are  very  abundant 
at  Puget  Sound,  on  the  Nisqually  plains,  in  autumn.  "They  there 
commence  to  arrive  from  the  summer  breeding  grounds  about  the  last 
week  in  September,  from  which  time  until  about  the  10th  of  November 
they  are  quite  plentiful.  After  this  they  disappear,  probably  retiring 
to  warmer  latitudes  during  the  cold  months.  In  the  fall  they  are  found 
on  all  the  prairies  near  Fort  Steilacoom,  but  are  not  indifferent  to  choice 
of  certain  spots.  These  are  generally  old  *  stubble-fields,'  or  spots  of 
ground  that  have  been  ploughed.  They  rise  heavily  and  slowly  from 
the  ground  on  being  disturbed,  and,  flying  in  circles,  at  length  acquire 
the  desired  elevation.  When  proceeding  from  one  favorite  resort  to 
another,  or  when  migrating,  the  flight  is  high,  and  not  unfrequently 
their  approach  is  heralded,  before  they  are  in  sight,  by  their  incessant, 
whooping  clamor.  While  feeding  they  are  generally  silent."  To  this 
account  Dr.  Cooper  adds  that  the  Brown  Cranes  are  common  summer 
residents  in  Washington  Territory,  **  arriving  at  the  Straits  of  Fuca  in 
large  flocks,  in  April,  and  there  dispersing  in  pairs  over  the  interior 
prairies  to  build  their  nests,  which  are  placed  amid  the  tall  fern  on  the 
highest  and  most  open  ground,  where  they  can  see  the  approach  of 
danger.  They  frequent,  at  this  season,  the  mountains  to  the  height  of 
C,000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  young  are  often  raised  from  the  nest  by 
the  Indians  for  footl.'' 

"In  the  autumn  and  winter,"  Dr.  Newberry  observes,  "it  is  abundant 
on  the  prairies  of  California,  and  is  always  for  sale  in  the  markets  of 
San  Francisco,  where  it  is  highly  esteemed  as  an  article  of  food.  In 
August  we  frequently  saw  them  about  the  Klamath  Lakes,  and  early  in 
September,  while  in  the  Cascade  Mountains,  in  Oregon,  the  Cranes  were 
a  constant  feature  of  the  scenery  of  the  beautiful  but  lonely  mountain 
meadows  in  which  we  encamped.  We  found  them  always  exceedingly 
shy  and  diflBcult  of  approach,  but  not  unfrequently  the  files  of  their  tall 
forms  stretching  above  the  prairie  grass,  or  their  discordant  and  far- 
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sounding  screams,  suggested  the  presence  of  the  human  inhabitants  of 
the  region,  whose  territory  was  now,  for  the  first  time,  invaded  by  the 
white  man.  The  Cranes  nest  in.  these  alpine  meadows,  and  retreat  to 
the  milder  climate  of  the  valleys  of  California  on  the  approach  of  winter. 
In  Oregon  they  begin  to  move  southward  in  October." 

Thousands  of  Sandhill  Cranes  repair  each  year  to  the  Colorado  Bi ver 
Valley,  flock  succeeding  flock  along  the  course  of  the  great  stream,  from 
their  arrival  in  September  until  their  departure  the  following  spring. 
Taller  than  the  Wood  Ibises  or  the  largest  Herons  with  which  they  ar© 
associated,  the  stately  birds  stand  in  the  foreground  of  the  scenery  of 
the  valley,  the  water  now  reflecting  the  shadow  of  their  broad  wings, 
then  the  clear  blue  sky  exhibiting  in  outline  their  commanding  forms. 
Such  ponderous  bodies,  moving  with  slowly-beating  wings,  give  a  great 
idea  of  momentum  from  mere  weight — of  force  of  motion  without  swift- 
ness ;  for  they  plod  along  heavily,  seeming  to  need  every  inch  of  their 
ample  wings  to  sustain  themselves.  One  would  tiiink  they  must  soon 
alight  fatigued  with  such  exertion,  but  the  rancous  cries  continue,  and 
the  birds  fly  on  for  miles  along  the  tortuous  stream,  in  Indian  file,  under 
some  trust^  leader,  who  croaks  his  hoarse  orders,  implicitly  obeyed. 
Each  bird  keeps  his  place  in  the  ranks;  the  advancing  column  now 
rises  higher  over  some  suspected  spot,  now  falls  along  an  open,  sandy 
rea<5h,  swaying  meanwhile  to  the  right  or  left.  As  it  passes  on,  the  in- 
dividual birds  are  blended  in  the  hazy  distance,  till,  just  before  lost  to 
view,  the  line  becomes  like  an  immense  serpent  gliding  mysteriously 
through  the  air.  When  about  to  alight,  fearful  lest  the  shadows  of  the 
Tvoods  harbor  unseen  danger,  the  Cranes  pass  by  the  leafy  intricacies 
where  the  Ibises  and  other  less  suspicious  birds  feed,  and  choose  a  spot 
for  the  advantage  it  may  offer  of  uninterrupted  vision.  By  nature  one 
of  the  most  wary  and  discreet  of  birds,  his  experience  has  taught  the 
Crane  to  value  this  gift  and  put  it  to  the  best  use.  His  vigilance  is 
rarely  relaxed,  even  when  he  is  feeding  where  less  thoughtful  birds 
would  feel  perfectly  secure.  After  almost  every  bending  of  his  long 
neck  to  the  ground,  he  rises  erect  again,  and  at  full  length  glances 
keenly  on  every  side.  He  may  resume  his  repast,  but  should  so  much 
as  a  speck  he  cannot  account  for  appear  to  view,  he  stands  motion- 
less, all  attention.  Kow  let  the  least  sound  or  movement  betray  an 
unwelcome  visitor — ^he  bends  his  muscular  thighs,  spreads  his  ample 
wings,  and  springs  heavily  into  the  air,  croaking  dismally  in  warning  to 
all  his  kind  within  the  far-reaching  sound  of  his  voice. 

The  eggs  of  the  Sandhill  Crane  are  of  the  same  general  character  as 
those  of  G.  americana^  in  texture  of  shell,  its  color,  and  markings,  but, 
to  judge  from  limited  comparisons,  are  usually  more  elongate,  if  not  also 
somewhat  less  capacious— 3.80  by  2.60;  3.90  by  2.60;  4.10  by  2.40  (long 
and  narrow) ;  3.65  by  2.10 ;  the  latter  remarkably  small,  as  well  as 
unusually  narrow.  Eggs  are  in  the  collection  from  Liverpool  Bay,  on 
the  Arctic  coast;  from  Great  Slave  Lake;  from  Washington  Territory; 
Fort  Crook,  California ;  Lake  Simpson,  Utah ;  Iowa,  Florida,  and  Cuba, 
They  cannot  be  positively  distinguished,  in  any  given  instance,  from 
those  of  0,  americana. 

Family  RALLIDiE:  Rails. 

Subfamily  BALLiNiB:  True  Bails. 

The  Rails  inhabit  all  temperate  oonntriee :  they  are  remarkably  distiD^ished  by  the 
extreme  narrowness  or  compression  of  the  Dody,  which  enables  them  to  thread  a  way 
through  the  closest  reeds  and  rushes  of  the  marshes  whore  they  always  live.    Instead 
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of  long,  flat^  pointed,  narrow  wings,  with  flowing  tertials,  characteristic  of  the  great 
Plover-snipe  group,  they  have  short,  concave,  rounded  wings,  and  their  flight  is  con- 
sequently of  a  dinerent  sort.  They  are  neither  swift  nor  vigorous  on  wing.  When 
flushed,  a  matter  of  some  difiBculty,  they  fly  in  so  feehle  and  vague  a  way  that  it  is  not 
very  easy  to  understand  how  they  make  the  extensive  migrations  for  which,  neverthe- 
less, they  are  noted.  The  legs,  as  well  as  more  particularly  the  feet,  are  large  and 
strong ;  the  thighs  extremely  muscular ;  they  trust  rather  to  these  memhers  than  to 
their  wings  in  avoiding  pursuit  or  escaping  danj^er ;  probably  no  birds  are  more  ac- 
complished pedestrians  than  they  are.  There  is  generally,  if  not  always,  a  slight 
membrane  between  the  base  of  the  toes,  but  nothing  amounting  even  tosemipalnia- 
tiou ;  nevertheless,  some  of  the  species  swim  short  distances  with  ease.  While  not 
exactly  gregarious,  since  they  do  not  go  in  flocks  that  are  actuated  by  a  common  im- 
pulse and  the  instinct  of  socialism,  nevertheless  they  frequent,  through  community  of 
tastes  and  wants,  the  marshes  in  immense  numbers;  where  they  breed,  and  where  they 
appear  during  tne  migration,  particularly  the  autumnal,  the  marshes  appear  full- 
stocked  with  them.  Their  cries  are  loud,  dry,  and  harsh;  in  the  spring  time  the 
marshes  resound..  They  scream  piteously  when  wounded  and  caught,  and  flght  as  well 
as  they  can  with  their  strong  claws.  Their  food  consists  of  all  sorts  of  aquatic  animals 
small  enough  to  be  swallowed — little  crabs,  snails,  and  other  small  molluscs,  grubs, 
worms,  and  insects.  They  probably  all  live  at  times,  and  in  a  measure  at  least,  upon 
the  seeds  and  tender  shoots  of  aquatic  plants.  They  lay  many  white  or  whitish, 
mnch^spotted,  oval  or  elliptical  eggs,  in  a  rude  flat  nest,  built  of  sticks,  rush-stalks, 
and  grasses,  upon  the  ground.  The  young,  of  which  more  than  one  brood  may  be  an- 
nual^ raised,  are  generally  black  in  the  downy  state,  whatever  the  color  of  the  adults. 
They  appear  to  be  of  somewhat  nocturnal  habits,  and  probably  migrate  mostly  by 
night.  The  flesh  of  some  of  our  species  is  esteemed  good  eating,  and  great  numbers 
are  annually  destroyed  for  the  table,  in  the  feJl,  when  they  are  generally  very  fat. 

RALLUS  ELEGANS,  And. 

King  Rail;  Fresh-water  Marsh  Hen. 

a.  elegans. 

Ballus  crepttanSf  Wils.,  Am.  Om.  vii,  1813,  pi.  62,  f.  2  (figure,  but  not  the  description. 
Not  of  authors). 

BaUua  elegansy  Aud.,  Om.  Biog.  iii,  1835,  27,  pL  203 :  Syn.  1839,  215 ;  B.  Am.  v,  1842, 160, 
pi.  309.— Bp.,  List,  18b8,  53.— Linsl.,  Am.  Journ.  Sci.  xliv.  1843,  267  (Connecti- 
cut).—GiR.,  B.  L.  I.  1834,  209.— GUNDL.,  J.  f.  O.  iv.  ia56,  427  (Cuba,  breeding) ; 
Keperto.  i,  360.— Newb.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi,  1857,  96  (California).— Bd.,  B.  N.  A. 
1858,  746.— Hekrm.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  1859,  pt.  vi,  62  (California).— Coop.  & 
Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860,  246.— Wheat.,  Ohio  Agric.  Rep.  1860,  No.  226.— 
COUES  &  Prbnt.,  Smiths.  Rep.  1861,  416.— Hoy,  SmUhs.  Rep.  1864,  438  (Mis- 
souri).—Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866,  295.— Coues,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1868, 
296  (Connecticut). — Coues,  Pr.  Best.  Soc.  xii,  124  (South  Carolina,  resident). — 
ScL.  &  Salv.,  p.  Z.  S.  1868, 444  (critical).— Tunrb.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  ,33.— Allen, 
Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871,  357  (Florida.)— Coues,  Key,  1872,  273.— Snow,  B.  Kans. 
1673,  10  (rare).— RiDGW.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  x,  1874,  387  (Illinois). 

Aramua  {Pardirallus)  eleganSj  Gray,  Hand-list,  iii,  1871,  59,  No.  10417. 

Ballus  lonffiroatriSf  Scl.,  P.  Z.  S.  1864,  179  (error).    (Mexico.) 

b.  obsoletus. 

Eallus  elegana  var.  ohsoletM,  Ridgw.,  Am.  Nat.  viii,  1874,  111.— Coues,  Check-list,  App. 
1874, 137,  No.  466»  (CaUfornia). 

flioft.- United  States,  rather  southerly.  North  on  the  Atlantic  coast  regularly  to  the 
Middle  States,  casually  to  Connecticut;  in  the  interior  to  Kansas  and  Missouri  at  least; 
on  the  Pacific  side  to  Oregon  or  Washington.  Cuba.  Mexico.  Winters  in  the  South- 
ern States. 

Not  obtained  by  any  of  the  Expeditions. 

The  King  Bail  is  more  limited  in  dispersion  than  any  other  one  of  onr 
species  of  the  family.  The  extralimital  quotations  are  few,  and  to  the 
northward  its  range  is  likewise  restricted.  None  of  the  later  New  En- 
gland writers  mention  it  except  myself,  and  I  have  only  the  authority 
of  Mr.  Linsley  for  its  occurrence  near  Stratford,  Connecticut.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Tnmbull  it  is  ** rather  scarce''  along  the  New  Jersey  coast. 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  it  is  often  observed  early  in  the  fall,  when 
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the  common  Sora  is  so  abandant  in  the  marshes  borderinpr  on  the  Poto- 
mac. On  the  Pacific  side  it  is  stated  to  be  common  in  California  as  far 
as  San  Francisco,  and  to  reach  Humboldt  Bay.  In  the  interior  it  has 
only  been  traced  to  Kansas  and  Missouri. 

What  little  has  been  placed  on  record  respecting  its  habits  does  not 
indicate  anything  peculiar.  The  eggs  are  precisely  like  those  of  R. 
crepitansy  of  which  I  have  the  following  account,  in  substance,  in  the 
American  Naturalist,  iii,  601:  Sizes:  1.80  by  1.10;  1.70  by  1.20;  1.66  bv 
1.00;  1.60  by  1.16;  1.60  by  1.15;  1.50  by  1.06;  average  about  1.66  by 
1.10.  Ground-color,  from  dull  white  to  creamy  or  pale  buff.  Markingb, 
either  sparse  or  plentiful,  evenly  or  very  irregularly  distributed,  vary- 
ing from  mere  dots  to  large  splashes,  on  the  same  or  different  eggs,  but 
usually  largest  at  or  around  the  great  end,  where  they  are  apt  to  be- 
come confiuent.  The^  markings  are  reddish-brown  of  variable  shade, 
but  never  pure  brown ;  with  these  are  always  a  number  of  shell  spots 
of  lilac,  lavender  or  pale-purplish. 

I  am  not  aware  that  the  Clapper  Rail  {B.  longirostris)  has  yet  been 
observed  anywhere  on  the  Missouri.  It  is  chiefly  confined  to  salt 
marshes,  along  the  coasts,  but  has  been  noted  also  in  the  interior,  as  at 
Great  Salt  Lake,  and  may  not  improbably  be  detected  in  some  of  the 
alkaline  portions  of  the  Missouri  region.  The  accompanying  foot-note 
gives  a  portion  of  the  synonomy  of  the  species.* 

RALLUS  VIRGrNIAmJS,  Linn. 

Virginia  Bail. 

Ballus  virginianust  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  263  (based  on  Gates.,  70,  and  Briss.,  y, 
175).--Gm»  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1688,  716.— Wils.,  Am.  Orn.  vii,  1813, 109,  pi.  62,  f.  1.— 
Bp.,  Obs.  Wils.  1825,  No.  210;  Syn.  1828,  334 ;  List,  1838,  53.— Nutt.,  Man.  ii, 
1834,  205.— AUD.,  Orn.  Biog.  iii,  41;  v.  1639,  573;  pi.  205;  Syn.  1839,216;  B. 
Am.  V,  1842, 174,  pi.  311.— GiR.,  B.  L.  I.  1844,  208.— Woodh.,  Sitgr.  Eep.  1853, 
101  (Rio  Laguna).— GUNDL.,  J.  f.  O.  iv,  1856,  427  (Cuba) ;  Hep.  Fis.  i,  361.— 
Newb.,  p.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi,  1857.  96  (California).— Hberm.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  1859, 
pt.  vi,  62  (CaUfornia).— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  748.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash. 
Ter.  1860, 247.— Scl.  &  Salv.,  Ibis,  1860, 277  (Guatemala).— Dkess.,  ibid.  1866, 40 
(Texas).- ScL.  &  SALV.,Exot.  Om.  i.  196  (diagnosis) ;  P.  Z.8. 1868,  445.— Schl., 
if.  P.-B.  i?aWi,p.  11.— Allen,  Mem.  Bost.  8oc.i,  1868,  501  (Iowa).— Hoy,  Smiths. 
Rep.  1864,  438  (Missouri).— CouRS,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866, 98  (Arizona).— CouES, 
Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1868, 297  (breeding  north  to  Maine).— Coues,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xii, 
1868, 124  (South  Carolina).— CoUES  &  Prent.,  Smiths.  Rep.  1801  416.— Putx., 
Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  i,  1856,  216  (Massachusett,  in  summer).- Yerr.,  ibid,  iii,  1862, 159 
(Maine,  breeds).)— Allen,  ibid,  iv,  1864,  78  (Massachusetts,  breeding).— Mc- 

*  Ballua  longirostriSf  Bodd.,  Tabl.  Planch.  Enlum.  1784,  pi.  489.— Bdrm.,  Syst.  Ueb.  iii, 
381  (Bahia).— Newt.,  Ibis,  1859,  260  (Santa  Cruz).— Gosse,  B.  Jam.  1847,364.— 
L]&OT.,  Ois.  Trinidad,  491.— Cass.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1860,  378  (St.  Thomas).— 
ScL.  &  Salv.,  P.  Z.  S.  1868,  444Jcritical).-CouE8,  Key,  1872,  273,  fig.  178. 

Aramus  (Pardiralus)  JongirosiriSf  Gray,  Hand-list,  iii,  1871,  59,  No.  10418. 

Ballue  crepitans,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i.  1788,  713.— Wils.,  Am.  Om.  vii,  1813, 112  (not  the 
plate).— Bp.,  Obs.  Wils.  1825 ;  Syn.  1828,  334 ;  List,  1838,  53.— NuTTy  Man.  ii, 
1834,  201.— AUD.,  Om.  Biog.  iii,  1835,  3ai,  pi.  214;  Syn.  1839,  215;  B.  Am.  v, 
1842,  165,  pi.  310.— GiRy  B.  L.  I.  1844,  206.— Gundl.,  J.  f.  O.  1856,  427  (Cuba) ; 
Rep.  Fis.  Nat.  i,  491.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  747.— Cab.,  Schomb.  Guiana,  iii.  76.— 
ScL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1861,  81  (Jamaica).— Bry.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  vii,  1859  (Bahamas).— 
Coues,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1868,  296  (Massachusetts).- Putn.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  i,  1856, 
229.— Allen,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iv,  1864, 87.— Cabot,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  iii,  326.— Lawr., 
Ann.  Lyo.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866,  295.— McIlwr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1866,  93  (Canada 
West).— Turns.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  33.— Coues,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xii,  1868. 124.— 
Coues,  Am.  Nat.  iii,  1870,  600  (biography).— Mayn..  Guide,  1870, 145  (Massa- 
chusetts).- Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  357  (Florida) ;  iii,  1872  (Salt  Lake,  Utah). 
J5a&.— Atlantic  coast  from  Massachusetts  to  Brazil.    Canada  West  ^Mcllwraiih), 

Great  Salt  Lake  {Allen), 
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Ilwr.,  ibid.  V,  1866,  92  (Hamilton,  C.  W.).— Trippe,  ibid,  vi,  1871, 118  (Minne- 
sota,  breed8).--LAWR.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866,  295.— Turnb.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869, 
3a  (not  uucomnjon).— Ma YN.,  Guide.  1870, 145.— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871, 
357  (Florida);  iii,  1872, 182 (Kan8a8).--AiKEN, Pr.  Boat.  8oc.xv,1872,  210  (Col- 
orado,  breeding).— Coues,  Key,  1872,  273.— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  11.— Ridgw., 
Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  x,  1874,  387  (Illinois). 

Aramus  (Pardirallus)  virginianuSj  Gray,  Hand-list,  iii,  1871,  59,  No.  10419. 

Ballus  aquaiicus  var.  {3,  Lath.,  lud.  Om.  11, 1790,  755. 

Eallus  limicola,  Vibill.,  £noy.  Meth.  1823,  p.  1059. 

Hah, — Entire  United  States  and  British  Provinces.    Breeds  commonly  in  New  Eng- 
land.   Winters  in  the  Southern  States  and  beyond.    South  to  Guatemala.    Cuba. 
Not  obtained  by  the  Expeditions. 

A  night  at  Soda  Lake,  the  debouchure  of  that  singular  river,  the  Mo- 
jave,  was  one  of  the  strangest,  as  well  as  most  uncomfortable,  I  ever 
passed.  It  was  late  in  October,  and  the  full  moon  threw  a  pale,  uncer- 
tain light  upon  a  scene  of  desolation  and  of  death.  On  one  side  stretched 
the  interminable  desert  of  shifting  sand,  broken  here  and  there  by 
clumps  of  the  foul  creasote  plant,  straggling  patches  of  grease-wood 
and  bitter  sage,  and  scattered,  sentinel-like,  Spanish  bayonet.  Along  the 
road  just  traversed  were  strewn  bleached  skeletons  of  beasts  that  had 
fallen  in  their  tracks  beneath  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun.  At  the 
foot  of  some  cliffs  near  by  lay  whitening  the  heads  and  horns  of  the 
argali  (Ovia  montana),  shot  by  previous  travelers.  The  bare  bones  looked 
of  douDle  size  and  fantastic  shape  in  the  uncertain  moonlight.  Before 
us  lay  a  dead- white  sea  of  salty  efflorescence,  where  the  lake  had  evap- 
orated or  sunk  in  the  sand,  leaving  its  saline  matter.  It  was  dry,  ex- 
cept toward  the  middle,  where  dark  green  masses  of  Tul6  reeds,  con- 
trasting with  the  snowy  whiteness  all  around,  showed  that  a  little  water 
was  leit.  Our  animals,  like  ourselves,  were  exhausted ;  one  poor  crea- 
ture, cruelly  over-tasked^  had  given  birth  to  a  foal,  and  lay  groaning  by 
the  wayside,  unable  to  rise.  The  water  was  too  nauseous  to  drink,  and 
hardly  answered  to  cook  with.  After  a  poor  meal,  we  lay  down  with 
gloomy  thoughts.  But  sleep  was  impossible,  though  wrapped  never  so 
closely,  head  and  all,  in  our  blankets.  .,  We  contended  with  a  blood- 
thirsty swarm  of  mosquitoes,  wafted  like  a  cloud  from  the  stagnant 
pools.  Every  breath  of  air  seemed  to  vibrate  to  the  continuous  hum  of 
the  insects ;  it  was  open  onslaught,  as  well  as  stealthy  attack,  with 
them,  as  we  huddled  around  the  camp-fire,  on  the  side  to  which  the 
smoke  was  wafted,  enveloped  in  blankets,  and  impatiently  waiting  the 
day.  We  were  bitten  on  every  exposed  point;  for  days  afterward  our 
hands  and  faces  were  sore  and  swollen,  inflamed  by  the  tiny  drops  of 
poison  instilled  into  each  wound. 

But  even  under  such  circumstances  I  was  gratified  by  the  presence  of 
feathered  friends.  At  nightfiiU  some  Mallard  and  Teal  settled  into  the 
rushes,  gabbling  curious  vespers  as  they  went  to  rest.  A  few  Marsh 
Wrens  had  appeared  on  the  edge  of  the  reeds,  queerly  balancing  them- 
selves on  the  thread-like  leaves,  see-sawing  to  their  own  quaint  music. 
Then  they  were  hushed,  and  as  darkness  settled  down,  the  dull,  heavy 
croaking  of  the  frogs  played  bass  to  the  slirill  falsetto  of  the  insects. 
Suddenly  they  too  were  hushed  in  turn,  frightened,  may  be,  into  silence ; 
and  from  the  heart  of  the  bullrushes,  "m^-cri/c-rifc-fc-^fc,"  lustily 
shouted  some  wide-awake  Bail,  to  be  answered  by  another  and  another, 
till  the  reeds  resounded.  Then  all  was  silent  again  till  the  most  cou- 
rageous frog  renewed  his  pipes.  The  Bail  are,  partially  at  least,  noc- 
turnal. During  such  moonlight  nights  as  this  they  are  on  the  alert, 
patrolling  the  marshes  through  the  (xnmtless  covered  ways  among  the 
reeds,  stopping  to  cry  "all's  well"  as  they  pass  on,  or  to  answer  the 
challenge  of  a  distant  watchman.    That  they  feed  by  night,  as  well  aa 
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by  day,  cannot  be  doubted.  Their  habit  of  skulking  and  hiding  in  the 
almost  inaccessible  places  they  frequent  renders  them  difficult  of  ob- 
servation, and  they  are  usually  considered  rarer  than  they  really  are. 
During  the  spring  migration  they  seem  to  pass  more  swiftly  and  secretly 
than  in  the  fall,  when,  their  ranks  recruited  by  the  summer's  broods, 
they  become  more  noticea,ble.  Some,  like  the  Clapper  Rail  (B.  Umgi- 
rostris),  are  almost  exclusively  maritime,  and  never  quit  the  salt-marshes; 
others,  as  the  Fresh- water  Marsh  Hen  (B,  elegans  of  Audubon),  of  whicn 
the  present  species  is  a  perfect  miniature  in  size,  are  generally  distrib- 
uted in  the  interior.  The  Virginia  Bail  extends  across  the  continent ; 
it  is  strictly  a  bird  of  passage,  proceeding  to  and  somewhat  beyond  oar 
northernmost  States,  and  returning  in  the  fall.  At  the  approach  of  cold 
weather  it  retires  still  further  southwai'd.  Still,  numbers  breed  in  vari- 
ous latitudes  within  our  limits.  I  have  not  myself  met  with  the  nest 
of  this  species.  It  is  described  as  a  slightly  hollowed  platform  of  mat- 
ted grass  and  reeds,  placed  in  a  tussock  of  grass  or  directly  on  the 
ground,  in  the  interior  of  secluded  bogs  and  morasses.  The  eggs,  of 
which  a  large  number  are  before  me,  are  eight  or  ten  in  number.  They 
are  exactly  like  those  of  the  Elegant  and  Clapper  EaOs,  only  much 
smaller,  measuring  about  1.25  by  0.95.  The  ground-color  distinguishes 
them  from  those  of  the  Sora,  which,  of  about  the  same  size  and  shape, 
always  show  a  shade  of  soiled  greenish  or  olive-drab. 

PORZANA  CAROLINA,  (Linn.)  Cab. 

Carolina  Rail;  Sora;  << Ortolan/' 

Balhu  oaroUnus,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  263.— Gm.,  Svst  Nat.  i,  1788,  715.— Bp.,  Syn. 
1828,  No.  272.— Dough.,  Cab.  N.  H.  i,  1830,  20g,  pi.  18.— Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A. 
ii,  1831,  403.— AUD.,  Orn.  Biog.  iii,  1835, 251 ;  v,  1839,  572 ;  pi.  233. 

Rallus  (Crex)  caroUnua,  Bp.,  Obs.  Wils.  1825,  No.  230.— Ndtt.,  Man.  ii,  1834,  209. 

GaUiniua  Carolina^  Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790, 771  (Edw.,  144 ;  Bri8S.,  v,  541 ;  Gates.,  I, 
pi.  70 ;  Arct.  Zool.  ii,  491 ;  Gen.  Syn.  v,  262).— Sab.,  Frank.  Joorn.  690. 

Ortygameira  Carolina,  Bp.,  List,  1838,  53.— AtJD.,  Syn.  1839,  213 ;  B.  Am.  v,  1842, 145,  pL 
306.— GOSSB,  B.  Jam.  1847,  371.— GiR.,  B.  L.  1. 1844, 201.-  L6oT.,  Ois.  Trinidad, 
493.— WOODH.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853, 101.— PuTN.,Pr.  Ess.  Inst  i,  1856, 21&— Beinh., 
Ibis,  iii,  1861, 12  (Greenland). 

Forzana  Carolina,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  749 ;  and  of  aU  late  U.  S.  writers.— Gundl.,  J.  f.  O. 
iv,  1856,  428  (Cuba).— ScL.,  Ibis,  i,  1859,  230  (Guatemala).— Newt.,  ihid.  260 
(Santa  Cruz).— Dress.,  ibid,  1866,  40  (Texas).- Hayd.,  Rep.  1862,  175  (Nio- 
brara).—Scl.,  P.  Z.  S.  1861,  81  (Jamaica).— Scl.  &  Salv.,  P.  Z.  S.  1864, 179, 
372  (Mexico);  1868,  450  (critical);  1869,  252  (Venezuela);  1870,  219  (Vera- 
ffua).— Bry.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1866  (Porto  Rico).— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  vii,  479 
(Panama).— SUND.,  Ofv.  Vet.  Ak.  587  (St.  Bartholomew).— Coues,  Key,  273. 

Aramides  (Mustelirallus)  cat^linay  Gray,  Hand-list,  iii,  1871,  61,  No.- 10431. 

Crex  Carolina,  Hart.,  Br.  Birds,  1872, 152  (accidental  in  Great  Britain ;  c/.  Newt.,  P.  Z. 
S.  1865, 196 ;  Eyre,  Zool.  1865,  9540 ;  Kennedy,  B.  of  Berks  and  Bucks,  196). 

Eallu8  stoMus,  Vieill.,  Ency.  Meth.  1823,  p.  1071. 

J7a5.— Entire  temperate  North  America;  especially  abundant  along  the  Atlantic 
coast  during  the  migrations.  Breeds  from  the  Middle  districts  northward.  Winters 
in  the  Southern  States  and  beyond.  South  to  Venezuela.  Various  West  Indian  Islands. 
Greenland.    Accidental  in  Europe. 

JAeutenant  Warren^s  .Erpodi/Mwi.— 4875,  Yankton  Camp. 

Later  Expeditians.— 61046,  Ogden,  Utah. 

Not  obtained  by  Captain  Raynolds'  Expedition. 

The  8ora  does  not  appear  to  occur  anywhere  in  the  Missouri  region 
in  such  numbers  as  it  does  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  probably  on  ac- 
count of  lack  of  the  peculiar  i-esorts  best  suited  to  its  wants.  I  observed 
it  migrating  southward  in  September,  along  the  Moase  River,  in  North- 
em  Dakota,  but  it  was  not  very  abundant.  It  has  not  been  much 
noticed  in  the  West,  nor  by  any  means  throughout  that  portion  of  our 
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country.    Mr.  Allen  found  it  in  Utah,  about  Great  Salt  Lake,  and  I  in 
Arizona.    I  have  also  taken  it,  in  the  breeding  season,  in  Montana. 

The  eggs  of  Forza/rui  Carolina  are  spotted  just  like  those  of  the  fore- 
going Eallij  but  are  readily  distinguished  by  their  strong  drab  ^ound- 
color,  instead  of  the  white  or  creamy  and  pale  buffy  of  the  former.  They 
are  rather  smaller  than  those  of  B.  virginianusj  and  perhaps  more  ob- 
tuse, measuring  about  1.20  by  0.90. 

PORZAKA  NOVEBORAOENSIS,  (Gm.)  Oass, 
*  Little  Yellow  Bail. 

Fulica  novebaracensUiy  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i.  1788,  701. 

Oallinula  noveboracensis,  Lath.,  Ind.  Oru.  ii,  1790,  771  (Arot.  Zool.  ii,  491 ;  G.  S.  v,  262). 

Ortygometra  noreftoracewaw,  Steph.,  Shaw's  Gen.  Zool.  xii,  1824.— Bp.,  List,  1838,  53.— 
AuD.,  Syn.  1839,  213;  B.  Am.  v,  1842, 152,  pL  307.— Linsl.,  Am.  Joum.  Sci.  xliv, 
1843,  268  (Connecticut).- Gm.,  B.  L.  I.  1844,  204.— Putn.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  i,  1856, 
229  (Massachusetts ;  compare  Peab.,  Rep.  Orn.  Mass.  375 ;  Emmons,  Cat.  6). 

Eallus  novetMn-acerma,  Bp.,  Specc  Comp.  1827,  212 ;  Syn.  1828,  335 :  Am.  Orn.  iv,  1832, 
136,  pi.  27,  f.  2.— NuTT.,  Man.  il,  ia34,  215.— 8w.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  402 
(Hudson's  Bay).— AuD.,  Om.  Biog.  iv,  1838,  251,  pi.  329. 

Cotumicopa  noveboracenais,  Bp.,  Ann.  Sc.  Nat.  i,  1854.  46. 

Porzana  noreborctcenMs,  Cass.,  Baird's  B.  N.  A.  1858,  750.— Wheat..  Ohio  Agrio.  Rep. 

1860,  No.  229.— CouES  &  Prent.,  Smiths.  Rep.  1861, 416.— Aixen,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst, 
iv,  1864,  87  (Massachusetts,  rare).— CouES,  iWd  v,  1868,  297.— Dress.,  Ihis, 

1866.  40  (Texas).- CouES,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xii,  1868, 124  (South  Carolina,  migra- 
tory).—Scl.  &  Salv..  p.  Z.  S.  1868,  457.— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  viii,  1866,  295.— 
TURNB.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  33  (rare).— Allen,  BuU.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871,  357  (winter- 
ing in  Florida,  common). — Mayn.,  Guide,  1870^  146  (Massachusetts,  migratory, 
rare,  perhaps  breeding). — ^i^LLEN,  Am.  Nat.  iii.  1870,  639  (Massachusetts).— 
CouES,  Pr.  Phila.  Ao^.  1871,  35  (North  Carolina).— Coues,  Key,  1872,  274.— 
Hatch,  Bull.  Minn.  Acad.  Sci.  i,  1874,  65  (Minnesota).- Ridgw.,  Ann.  Lye. 
N.  Y.  X,  1874,  387  ailinois). 

Aramides  (Coturfiioaps)  navebaraoensiSf  Gray,  Hand-list,  iii,  1871,  61,  No.  10448. 
Perdix  hudsonica,  Lath.,  Ind.  Om.  ii,  1790,  655. 

£allu8  ruficollia,  Vieill.,  Nouv.  Diet.  d'Hist.  Nat.  xxviii,  556 ;  Enc.  Meth.  1070 ;  Gal. 
Ois.  ii,  168,  pi.  266. 

^a&.— Eastern  North  America.  North  to  Hudson's  Bay.  but  in  New  England  not 
observed  beyond  Massachusetts.  Apparently  nowhere  anundant.  Winters  in  the 
Southern  States.    (No  extralimital  record). 

The  Smithsonian  has  a  set  of  six  eggs  of  P.  noveboracensis,  taken  May 
17,  at  Winnebago,  Illinois.  They  are  the  only  ones  I  have  seen,  and 
differ  from  all  those  of  P.  Carolina  in  the  color  of  the  ground,  which  is 
a  rich,  warm  buffy-brown,  marked  at  the  great  end  with  a  cluster  of 
reddish-chocolate  dots  and  spots.  Size  1.15  by  0.85,  to  1.05  by  0.80; 
shape  as  in  the  foregoing. 

POEZANA  JAMAICBNSIS,  (Gm.)  Cass. 
little  Black  Bail. 

a.  jamaicemis. 

^Ballua  Jamaicensh,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  718,  -Lath.,  Ind.  Om.  ii,  1790,  761  (Briss., 
Sapp).  140 ;  Edw.,  pi.  278 ;  Browne,  Jam.  479 ;  Gen.  Syn.  v,  239).— Add.,  Orn. 
Biog.  iv,  1838,  359,  pi.  349. 

Ortygometra  Jamaiceneia,  Steph.,  Shaw's  Gen.  Zool.— Bp.,  List,  1838,  53.— Add.,  Syn. 
1839,  214 ;  B.  Am.  v,  1842, 157,  pi.  308.— GossE,  B.  Jam.  1847, 375.— Bp.,  Comptes 
Bendns,  xliii,  599.— Salv.,  Ibis,  1866, 196  (DueCas,  Guat). 

Creciacus  jamaioensia,  Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  iv,  1856,  428  (Cuba).— Gdndl.,  Rep.  Fis.  i,  362  (Cuba) 

Porzatmjamaicenaiay  Cass.,  Baird's  B.  N.  A.  1858,  749,— Codes  &  Prent.,  Smiths.  Rep. 

1861,  416  (Washington,  D.  C,  accidental),— ScL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1861,  81  (Jamaica) ; 

1867,  333,  343  (Lima,  Peru).— ScL.  &  Sal  v.,  P.  Z.  S.  1868,  455  (critical).-ScHL., 
M.  P.-B.  Bam,  p.  67.-^CouEfl  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xii,  1888,  124  South  Carolina).— 
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TuRNB.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869, 33  (breeding  in  marshes  of  Cape  May  Coanty,  N.  J.)-— 
CouES,  Key,  1872,  274.— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873.  11  (Kansas,  one  specimen, 
AlUn,).'-ILjDGW,,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  x,  1874,  387  (Illinois,  sammer). 

Jramides  (Cr&oiacua)  jamaicensiSf  Gray,  Hand-list,  iii,  lo71,  61,  No.  10444. 

Crex  pygmcea,  Blackwbll,  Brewster's  Jonrn.  vi,  1832,  77, 

Ortngometra  ohilenaiSj  Bp.,  Comptes  Rendas,  xliii,  599. 

JRallua  salinasif  Phil.,  Wiegen.  Archiv,  1867,  262. 

"  GiiUinula  aalinoH,  Phil.,  Cat.  1869,  38." 

b.  coturnimlus. 

Forzana  jamaicensis  var.  cotumxculuSy  Bd.,  mbs. — ^Ridow.,  Am.  Nat.  viii,  1874,  111. — 
COUES,  Check-list,  1874,  App.  p.  137,  No.  470». 

Hah, — South  America  to  Chili.  Central  America.  West  Indies.  In  North  America 
to  New  Jersey  and  Kansas,  rare.  Var.  ootumUmlus,  Farallone  Islands  {Qruher,  Mns. 
Smiths.  Inst. ;  types  of  the  variety). 

The  introduction  into  the  present  connection  of  the  Black  Rail,  which 
appears  to  be  very  rare  everywhere  in  North  America,  rests  upon  the 
aathohty  of  Mr.  Allen,  who  found  a  specimen  in  Kansas.  Several  of 
the  rare  eggs  of  the  Little  Black  Rail  are  in  the  Smithsonian  firam  New 
Jersey.  They  are  altogether  different,  again,  from  those  of  the  Sora,  or 
the  Red-breasted,  being  creamy-white,  sprinkled  all  over  with  fine  dots 
of  rich,  bright  reddish-brown,  and  with  a  few  spots  of  some  little  size 
at  the  great  end.  They  are  most  like  the  more  finely  speckled  exam- 
ples of  the  eggs  of  the  large  EallL    Dimensions,  1.05  by  0.80. 

Svbfamily  Fuligin^  :  OaUinules  and  Coots. 

The  birds  of  this  group  will  he  immediately  recognized  by  the  presence  of  a  broad, 
homy  plate  (an  expansion  of  the  biU),  which  covers  the  forehead.  In  the  stmcture  of 
the  ^t  the  Gallinules  are  much  like  ordinary  Rails,  having  little  or  no  marginal  fringe 
on  the  toes ;  but  the  Coots  are  conspicuously  lobe-footed,  the  toes  being  furnished  with 
a  series  of  broad,  semi*oirculaf  flaps. 

GALLINULA  GALEATA,  (Licht.)  Bp. 
Florida  ealliniile* 

Crex  galeata,  Licht.,  Verz.  Doubl.  1823,  80,  T^o.  826. 

GaUinulagaleata,  Bp.,  Am.  Orn.  iv,  1832,  128;  List,  1838,  53.— Nutt.,  Man.  ii,  1834, 
221.— Maxim.,  Beitr.  iv,  1833, 807,— Schomb.,  Guiana,  iii,  760.— Tsch.,  Fn.  Peru, 
302.— BuRM.,  Syst.  Ueb.  iii,  389;  La  PUta  Reise,  ii,  50.5.— Gay,  Fn.  Chilen. 
437.— GossE,  B.  Jam.  1847,  381.— Gundl.,  J.  f.  O.  iv,  1856,  428;  Rep.  Fis.  362 
(Cuba).— 8all6,  P.  Z.  8.  1857,  237  (8t.  Domingo).— Nbwb.,  P.  R.  K.  Rep.  vi, 
1857,  96  (San  Francisco).— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858.  752.— Hkerm.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  x, 
1859,  pt.  vi,  61  (California).— Newt.,  Ibis,i,  1859, 260  (Santa  Cruz,  breeding).— 
Bry.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  vii,  1859  (Bahamas).— Wheat..  Ohio  Agric.  Rep.  1860,  No. 
231  (occasional ;  north  to  Lake  Erie).— Taylor,  Ibis,  1860,  314  (Honduras). — 
Sol.,  P.  Z.  8.  1861,  81  (Jamaica) ;  1867,  339  (Chili).— Scl.  &  Salv.,  P.  Z.  8. 
1868,  176  (Islay,  Peru) ;  ibid,  462  (critical).— Salv.,  Ibis,  1866,  198  (Guate- 
mala).—Mcli.wii.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1866,  93  (Canada  West,  common).— Lawr., 
Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  185  (Nicaragua)  ;  ibid,  295  (New  York). -Bry.,  Pr.  Bost. 
Soc.  xi,  1866,  97  (Porto  Rico).— Allen,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iv,  1864,  8r  (Massachu- 
setts).—Euler,  J.  f.  0. 1867,  419  (Brazil,  egg).— Coues,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1868, 
297  (Massachusetts).— Coues,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xii,  1868,  124  (South  Carolina, 
resident).— TuRNB.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  34  (New  Jersey,  rare,  May  to  Oct.).— Allen, 
Am.  Nat.  iii,  1870,  639  (Massachusetts,  breeding).— Ma yn.,  Guide,  1870,  146 
(Massachusetts,  accidental,  probably  breeds).— Salv.,  Ibis,  1870,  115  (Costa 
Rica).— Reinh.,  Ved.  Med.  Nat.  For.  1870,  40  (Brazil).— L^or.,  Ois.  Trinidad, 
503.— Phil.,  Cat.  39  (Chili).— Pblz.,  Orn.  BraB.  318  (BrazU).— Allen,  Bull. 
M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871,  357  (Florida,  wintering).— Coues,  Key,  1872,  276.— Snow,  B. 
Kans.  1873.  11  (Kansas,  ^atrd).— Hatch,  Bull.  Minnesota  Acad,  i,  1874,  63 
(Minnesota). 

GalUnula  ohloropusy  Bp.,  Syn.  182«*,  336.— Atjd.,  Orn.  Biog.  iii,  1835,  330,  pi.  224  ;  Syn. 
1839,  210;  B.  Am.  v,  1842,  132,  pi.  304.— GiR.,  B.  L.  L  1844,  197. 

OdlUnula  chloropus,  var,  galeata,  Hartl.  &  FiNSCH.— RllXiW.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  x,  1874, 
387  (UBnois). 
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flab.— United  States,  southerly.  Resident  in  the  Southern  States.  Northward  to 
Massachusetts  rarely,  to  Canada  West,  Kansas,  Minnesota,  and  San  Francisco. 
West  Indies.    Central  America.    South  America  to  Chili. 

Not  obtained  by  the  Expeditions. 

I  have  not  taken  occasion  to  institute  direct  comparison  of  specimens,  but  believe 
that  our  bird  will  be  found  to  be  merely  a  variety  of  the  European  O.  chloropus,  as  held 
by  Drs.  Hartlaub  and  Finsch,  and  as  indicated  in  my  work  above  cited. 

Included  in  the  present  connection  on  the  strength  of  its  occurrence 
in  Kansas,  as  by  the  foregoing  authority.  Its  dispersion  in  tropical 
America  is  general  and  very  extensive.  In  the  United  States  it  appears 
to  extend  regularly  only  to  the  Middle  districts,  though  apparently 
breeding  occasionally  in  Massachusetts,  and  recorded  as  "common'^ 
about  Hamilton,  Canada  West,  as  well  as  occurring  in  Minnesota.  It 
winters  in  the  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States. 

FULIOA  AMERIOA]JTA,  Gm. 
American  €oot ;  Hnd  Hen. 

Fulica  amencana,  Gm.,  Svst.  Nat.  1, 1788,  704.— Lath.,  Ind.  Om.  ii,  1790,  779  {dneniom 
Coot  of  Gen,  Syn.  v,  279).— Bp.,  Obs.  Wils.  1^25,  No.  234 ;  Syn.  1828,  338 ;  List, 
18:«,  53.— Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831, 404.— Sab.,  Frank.  Journ.  690.— Nutt., 
Man.  ii,  1834,  229.— AuD.,  Om.  Biog.  iii,  1835,  291 ;  v,  1839,  568 ;  pi.  239  j  Syn. 
1839,  212 ;  B.  Am.  v,  1842, 138,  pi.  305.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  185a  751.— Coues,  Key, 
1872,  275 ;  and  of  all  late  American  writers. — ^Hartl.,  J.  f.  O.  i,  1854,  extra-L 
87  ;  1855,  99.— GuNDL.,  J.  f.  O.  iv,  1856,  430  (Cuba).— Bry..  Pr.  Bost.  8oc.  vii, 
1859  (Bahamas).— GossE,  B.  Jam.  1847.  304  (Jamaica).— Leot.,  Ois.  Trinidad, 
504  (casually).— GUNDL..  Rep.  Fis.  i,  363  (Cuba).— ScL.,  Ibis,  i,  1859,  230  (Gua- 
temala).—Newt.,  ihid,  260  (Santa  Cruz).— ScL.,  P.  Z.  8. 1857,  206 ;  1859,  369.— 
Moore,  P.  Z.  8. 1859, 64.— 8cl.,  P.  Z.  8. 1861,  81  (Jamaica) ;  1866, 179  (Mexico).  - 
Reinh.,  Ibis,  iii,  1861, 12  (Greenland).— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y  viii,  1864, 101 
(Sombrero).— ScL.  &  Salv.,  P.  Z.  8. 1868, 468,  f.  10.— 8und.,  Olv.  Vet.  Ak.  1869, 
587  (St.  Bartholomew).— Salv.,  P.  Z.  8. 1870,  219  (Veragua).— Dall  &  Bann., 
Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  293  (Alaska).— Rroow.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  x,  1874,  ;«7 
(Illinois). 

Fuhca  tcilsoniy  Steph.,  Shaw's  Gen.  Zool.  xii,  1824,  236. 

Fulica  atra,  Wils.,  Am.  Om.  ix,  1825, 61,  pL  73,  f.  1. 

Hab. — Entire  temperate  North  America.  Alaska  (DaR).  Greenland  (BemJiordi). 
Mexico.  West  Indies.  Central  America.  In  8outh  America  replaced  by  an  allied 
form. 

Lisi  of  spedmms.  - « 


19377 

.... 

M'thO.BullClc. 

$ 

June  5, 1860 

G.H.Trook.. 

Lieutenant  Warren^s  Expedition. — 8906,  Upper  Missouri :  8907,  Loup  Fork  of  Platte. 
Later  £irpecfi«aw«.— 59874-6,  Colorado  ;  60773,  North  Platte. 

Not  only  is  the  Coot  extensively  and  very  generally  dispersed  over 
North  America,  but,  unlike  most  water-birds,  its  breeding  range  is 
almost  equally  wide.  It  has  been  observed  to  nest  in  various  parts  of 
British  America,  in  New  England,  in  the  Missouri  region,  along  the 
Pacific  coast,  and  in  the  Gulf  States.  There  is,  nevertheless,  a  regular 
migration  in  the  spring  and  fall,  when,  in  company  with  other  water- 
fowl, most  of  the  Coots  pass  through  on  their  way  to  or  from  the  rather 
northerly  regions  where  they  especially  breed,  only  a  few  lingering  in 
suitable  places  along  the  route  to  nest.  It  appears  that  the  whole  body 
of  the  birds  leave  the  British  Provinces  and  even  the  northern  tier  of 
States  in  the  fall  to  winter  in  the  Southern  States  and  beyond ;  some 
penetrating  into  Mexico,  the  West  Indies,  and  Central  America. 

During  the  migrations,  and  espedally  that  of  the  fall,  the  species  is 
frequently  exposed  for  sale  in  our  markets,  and  I  have  observed  the 
bird  in  every  portion  of  our  country  where  I  have  been,  at  one  season 
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or  another.  I  found  it  breeding  along  the  Bed  Biver  of  the  North, 
abont  Pembina,  in  the  reedy  pools  lK>rdering  the  river,  and  in  the 
prairie  sloughs,  there  as  well  as  elsewhere  in  Nortem  Montana  and 
Dakota.  Eggs  procured  at  Pembina,  June  19th,  contained  young  nearly 
ready  to  hatch ;  and  during  the  following  month  I  frequently  saw  newly 
hatched  young  swimming  about  with  their  parents.  They  are  very 
pretty  and  curious  little  creatures,  covered  with  sooty-blackish  down^ 
fantastically  striped  with  rich  orange-red,  and  with  vermilion  bill, 
tipped  with  black.  The  nidification  of  the  Coot  is  not  the  least  inter- 
esting portion  of  its  history.  The  mode  of  nesting  is  most  like  that  of 
the  Grebes.  The  nest  is  said  to  be.  sometimes  a  floating  one,  moored  to 
the  stems  of  reeds,  rising  and  failing  with  the  tide.  One  author,  in 
illustration  of  the  insecurity  of  the  bird's  home,  has  related  that  once 
during  a  storm  a  nest  became  detached  from  its  moorings  by  a  rise  of  the 
water,  and  drifted  about,  the  parent  nevertheless  remaining  at  her  post 
of  duty,  and  safely  hatching  out  her  brood  during  the  cruise.  This  may 
or  may  not  have  been  a  strict  statement  of  fact  Among  many  Oootrf 
nests  I  have  found,  one  was  built  in  a  clump  of  reeds  where  the  water  was 
about  knee-deep ;  it  was  a  bulky  affair,  resting  securely  on  a  mass  oi 
reedy  debris.  The  nest  itself  was  built  of  the  same  materials,  heaped  up 
and  little  hollowed ;  it  was  about  flfteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  half  as 
high.  The  reed-stems  appeared  to  have  been  bitten  by  tiie  bird  into 
short  pieces ;  there  was  no  special  lining.  This  nest  was  a  floating  one, 
in  the  sense  that  the  platform  of  broken-down  reeds  upon  which  it  was 
built  rested  on  the  water ;  but  it  was  perfectly  secure,  raised  out  of  the 
wet,  and  though  loosely  constructed,  could  be  lifted  up  intact.  It  con- 
tained eleven  eggs  nearly  ready  to  hatch.  They  measured  from  1.75  to 
2.00  in  length,  by  1.20  to  1.35  in  breadth,  exhibiting  the  usual  variation 
in  contour  as  well  as  in  absolute  size.  The  shape  is  much  like  that  ot 
an  average  hen's  egg — ^perhaps  rather  more  pointed.  The  ground  is 
clear  clay-color,  uniformly  and  minutely  dotted  all  over  with  innumer- 
able specks  of  dark  bro.wn ;  a  few  of  the  bolder  markings  are  of  the 
size  of  a  pin's  head,  but  the  greater  number  are  mere  points.  But  the 
eggs  are  not  always  so  uniformly  and  finely  dotted  as  those  of  tMis  set 
were  ;  sometimes  the  spots  being  aggregated  into  blotches  of  some  size, 
or  tending  chiefly  to  wreath  around  the  larger  end.  Various  other 
nests  examined  contained  an  average  of  ten  eggs;  some  were  built  just 
like  the  one  described,  while  others  were  on  the  ground,  in  compara- 
tively dry  spots  around  the  margin  of  the  pools,  hidden  in  rank  grass; 
in  all  the  materials  and  mode  of  construction  were  much  the  same. 

In  the  southwest,  where  the  Coots  are  apparently  resident,  I  fre- 
quently observed  them,  and  they  are  probably  more  abundant;  than  one 
might  suppose;  for,  like  their  allies  the  Bails,  they  are  naturally  much 
withdrawn  from  general  observation  by  their  habits,  and  by  the  intri- 
cate character  of  their  resorts.  While  steaming  along  the  Colorado 
Biver,  in  September,  Coots  frequently  appeared  for  a  moment  in  places 
where  the  banks  were  fringed  with  reeds,  to  croak  a  note  or  two  at 
sight  of  the  boat,  and  then  paddle  out  of  sight  again.  The  most  satis- 
factory observations  I  ever  made  upon  them  was  at  a  point  on  the  Mojave 
Biver,  in  California,  where  the  stream  became  a  broken  chain  of  reedy 
lagoons,  alternating  with  half-submerged  tracts  of  oozy  marsh,  grown 
up  to  short  crisp  grass.  There  were  great  numbers  of  Ducks  here,  in 
October,  along  with  Hutchins'  and  Snow  Geese,  Herons,  and  a  variety 
01  small  waders.  While  wading  about  waist-deep,  in  default  of  any 
more  elegant  or  less  fatiguing  method  of  duck-shooting,  I  contiuually 
heard  the  gabbling  of  the  Coots  among  the  rushes,  where  they  wero 
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disporting  in  flocks  of  a  dozen  or  more,  and  noisy  enough  to  be  quite 
troublesome,  since  I  was  in  urgent  need  of  more  desirable  game  for  the 
table.  But  with  all  their  clamor  and  apparent  heedlessness,  they  were 
shy  birds,  and  it  was  only  by  stratagem  that,  after  securing  all  the  wild- 
fowl I  desired,  1  got  an  opportunity  of  watching  them  at  my  leisureu 
Standing  motionless  just  within  the  edge  of  a  clump  of  reeds  bordering 
an  open  space,  and  perfectly  concealed,  1  could  see  the  birds,  after  what 
appeared  to  be  a  council  as  to  the  expediency  of  their  proposed  move, 
come  out  of  the  rushes  on  the  other  side,  swimming  silently  at  first  and 
glancing  stealthily  around  to  make  sure  the  coast  was  clear  before  com- 
mencing their  gambols.  They  swam  with  ease  and  gracefully ;  the  head 
now  drawn  back  and  held  upright  over  their  plump  bodies,  that  floated 
lightly  and  changed  their  course  at  a  movement  of  their  broad  paddles, 
now  stretched  out  to  full  length  as  the  birds  hurried  about,  throwing 
off  the  ripples  from  their  half-submerged  breasts,  crossing  and  recross- 
ing  each  others  path,  in  wanton  sport,  or  attracted  by  some  delicacy 
floating  at  a  little  distance.  They  were  as  gay  and  careless  a  crew  as 
one  could  wish  to  see — yet  not  altogether  given  up  to  sport,  for  on  the 
slightest  movement  on  my  part,  their  suspicions  were  aroused,  and  o& 
they  scurried  into  the  impenetrable  masses  of  vegetation  that  effectually 
hid  them  from  view  and  precluded  pursuit.  I  have  several  times  since 
met  with  the  birds  under  somewhat  similar  circumstances,  in  ponds  near 
the  sea-coast  of  Southern  California,  and  in  Dakota,  always  finding 
them  much  the  same  when  not  breeding.  Though  as  shy  as  Ducks,  they 
have  not  the  wariness  and  wildness  of  those  birds,  to  teach  them  to  fly 
from  danger }  but  perhaps  the  nature  of  the  resorts  to  which  they  trust 
for  concealment  serves  as  well  for  their  protection.  I  do  not  recollect 
when,  if  ever,  I  have  seen  Coots  fly  up  into  the  air  and  away.  If  they 
are  surprised  too  far  from  their  retreats  to  gain  them  in  an  instant, 
they  splatter  along  just  over  the  water,  half-flying — a  habit  which  has 
gained  for  them  in  some  districts  the  name  of  *'  ShufiElers  ^  or  "Fluster- 
ers.*^  They  are  generally,  however,  called  Mud  Hens — a  name  shared  by 
some  Grebes — as  well  s^  Poules-cPeaUj  White-bills,  and  other  local  desig- 
nations. As  an  article  of  food  they  may  take  fair  rank,  though  they 
are  to  be  considered,  on  the  whole  as  inferior  to  most  Ducks. 
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ORDER  LAMELLIBiOSTBiES I  anserine  birds 

Family  ANATID^  :    Swan,  Geese,  and  Dacks. 

Subfamily  OYGNiN-ffi::   8io<m. 

CYGNUS  BUOOINATOB,  Rich. 
Trnmpeter  Swan. 

Cygnus  6M<xjinator,  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  464  (Hudson's  Bay).— Yarrell,  Trans.  Linn. 
Soc.  xvii,  1834  (anatomy  of  trachea,  &c.). — ^Wyman,  Pt.  Boat.  Soc,  (sternnm). — 
NUTT.,  Man.  ii,  1834,  370.— Bp.,  List,  1838,  55.— AuD.,  Orn.  Biog.  iv,  1838,  536: 
V,  1839, 114 ;  pis.  376,  406;  Syn.  1839,  274 ;  B.  Am.  vi,  1843,  219,  pis.  382,  383,— 
Eyt.,  Monog.  Anat.  1838. 100.— Nbwb.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi,  1857  (California  and 
Oregon).— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  758.— Maxim.,  J.  f.  O.  vii,  1859,  162.— Coop.  & 
Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860,  248.— Wheat.,  Ohio  Agric.  Rep.  1860,  No.  234 
(to  Lake  Erie).— Ha  yd..  Rep.  1862,  175  (breeding  about  the  Yellowstone). — 
Dall  <&  Bann.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad.  1, 1869, 294  (breeding  on  Frazer  River  and  the 
Yukon).— TURNB.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  45  (Chesapeake  Bay,  casual).— Tripfk, 
Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  vi,  1871, 119  (Minnesota,  not  common). — Merr.,  U.  S.  Oeol.  Surv. 
Ter.  1872,  703  (Wyoming).— CouES,  Key,  1872^  281.— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  11 
(migratory ;  breeds  in  Iowa). — ^Ridgw.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  x,  1874,  388  (Illinois). 

Olor  huodmtor,  Wagl.,  Isis,  1832, 1234.— Bp.,  Comp.  Rend,  xliii,  1856,  p.  — . 

Cygnus  pae^morei,  Hincks,  Pr.  Linn,  vili,  1864,  1  (Toronto) ;  P.  Z.  S.  1868,  211  (see 
Moore,  P.  Z.  S.  1867,  8). 

Hob. — Chiefly  from  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  northward,  to  the  Pacific.  Hudson's 
Bay.  Canada.  Casually  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  Breeds  from  Iowa  and  Dakota  north- 
ward. In  winter,  south  to  the  Gulf.  Said  to  have  occurred  in  England  ,*  see  Harting, 
Br.  Birds,  155. 

Lieutenant  Warren'e  Expeditian. — 5476,  Yellowstone  River. 

Later  £!rpeditio»i«.— 62367-8,  Snake  River,  Wyoming. 

Not  obtained  by  Captain  Raynolds'  Expedition. 

The  vocal  apparatus  of  this  species  is  peculiar^  causing  its  remarkably  raucous  voice. 
Richardson  simply  states  that  *'a  fold  of  the  windpipe  enters  a  protuberance  on  the 
dorsal  or  interior  aspect  of  the  sternum  at  its  upper  part,  which  is  wanting^  in  both 
Cygnueferus  and  hewickii."  Mr.  Yarrell,  as  above,  nas  made  the  organ  the  subject  of  a 
more  extended  article.  In  C.  americanuSf  according  to  Audubon,  the  trachea  "  reaches 
the  curve  of  the  furcula,  bends  a  little  upward,  and  enters  a  cavity  formed  on  the  ster- 
num, along  which  it  passes  to  the  length  of  six  inches,  bendn  upon  itself  horizon  tally, 
returns,  passes  up  between  the  crura  of  the  furcula,  bends  backward  and  enters  the 
thorax.''  The  external  distinctions  are  the  (usually)  twenty- four-feathered  tail  of 
buccinator,  and  wholly  black  bill  rather  larger  than  the  head,  with  the  nostrils  fairly  in 
its  basal  half;  in  0.  americanus  the  tail  having  usually  only  twenty  feathers,  and  there 
being  a  yellow  spot  on  the  bilL  which  is  shorter  than  the  head,  with  the  nostrils  at  its 
middle.  The  superior  size  of  C,  buccinaUn'  is  another  mark,  though  one  not  always 
reliable.  Audubon  mentions  one  nearly  ten  feet  in  alar  expanse,  and  weighing  above 
thirty-eight  pounds. 

I  have  observed  the  Trnmpeter  Swan  on  bnt  few  occasions,  in  Dakota 
only,  late  in  September  and  during  the  first  half  of  October,  when  the 
birds  were  migrating  southward  with  great  numbers  of  Canada  and  Snow 
Geese  and  varions  Wild  Ducks.  Their  loud  and  strange — almost  start- 
ling— ^notes  were  oftenest  heard  during  the  night,  as  the  birds  passed 
overhead ;  bnt  I  also  saw  some  Swans  flying  in  the  day  time  near  Fort 
Stevenson,  on  the  Upper  Missouri.  According  to  Dr.  Hayden,  the 
birds  breed  in  the  Yellowstone  region,  as  they  also  do,  according  to 
other  writers,  in  Minnesota  and  Iowa.  We  have  other  accounts  of  their 
breeding  in  Alaska }  and  Dr.  Eichardson,  who  gives  it  as  the  common- 
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est  species  iu  the  interior  of  the  fur  countries,  states  that  it  nests  "  prin- 
cipally within  the  Arctic  Circle."  In  the  fall,  the  birds  proceed  along 
the  whole  course  of  the  Mississippi ;  Audubon  states  that  they  make 
their  appearance  on  the  lower  waters  of  the  Ohio  about  the  end  of  Octo- 
ber, and  that  they  are  frequently  exposed  for  sale  in  the  New  Orleans 
market,  being  procured  on  the  ponds  of  the  interior,  and  on  the  great 
lakes  leading  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  record  of  the  bird  east  of 
the  Mississippi  is  not  so  satisfactory.  Mr.  Wheaton  mentions  its  occa- 
sional presence  on  Lake  Erie ;  in  Mr.  TurnbuU's  List  the  species  '*'  is 
included  on  the  authority  of  reliable  sportsmen  who  have  shot  it  on 
the  Chesapeake,  as  also  on  Delaware  Bay."  The  so-called  C.  passmorei 
furnishes  a  Canadian  instance. 

On  the  West  Coast,  according  to  Dr.  Newberry,  ''the  Trumpeter 
Swan  visits  California  with  its  congeners,  the  Ducks  and  Geese,  in  their 
annual  migrations,  but,  compared  with  the  myriads  of  other  water  birds 
which  congregate  at  that  season  in  the  bays  and  rivers  of  the  West,  it  is 
always  rare.  Before  we  left  the  Columbia,  early  iu  November,  the 
Swans  had  begun  to  arrive  from  the  north,  and  frequently,  while  at  Fort 
Vancouver,  their  trumpeting  drew  our  attention  to  the  long  converging 
lines  of  these  magnificent  birds,  so  large  and  so  snowy  whiter,  as  they 
came  from  their  northern  nesting  places,  and,  screaming  their  delight  at 
the  appearance  of  the  broad  expanse  of  water,  perhaps  their  winter 
home,  descended  into  the  Columbia." 

CYGNUS  AMEBICANUS,  Sharp. 

AmericAD  or  Wlilstling  Swan. 

Cygnus  musicua,  Bp.,  8yn.  1828,  379.  nee  awc^.— Linsl.,  Am.  Journ.  xliv,  1843.  268. 

Cygnus  6eidcfcit,  Sw.  &  Rich..  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  465,  nee  attc^.— Nutt.,  Man.  li,  1834,  372. 

Cygnus  feruSf  Nutt.,  Man.  ii,  1834,  366,  nee  atict, 

Cygnus  americanuSf  Sharp.,  Doaghty's  Cab.  N.  H.  i,  1830, 185,  pi.  16;  Am.  Joam.  Sci. 
xxii,  1831,  83.—MACGIL.,  Man.  Om.  ii,  157  (Scotland).— AuD.,  Orn.  Biog.  v,  1839, 
133,  pi.  411;  Syu.  1839,  274;  B.  Am.  vi,  1843,  226,  pi.  384.— Gm.,  B.  L.  1. 1844, 
298.— Newb.,  p.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi,  1857,  100.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter. 
1860,  248.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  18UB,  758.— Wheat..  Ohio  Agric.  Rep.  1860,  No.  223.— 
CouES  &  Prent..  Smiths.  Rep.  1861,  417  (Washinffton,  D.  C.).— Coues,  Pt. 
Phila.  Acad.  1866, 98  (Colorado  River).— Coues,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1868, 297  (New 
England,  rare  or  irrecnlar).— Coues,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xii,  1868,  124  (South  Caro- 
lina, in  winter).— MciLWR..  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1866,  94  (Canada  West,  migra- 
tory).- Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866,  295.— TuRNB.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  34 
(freqaent  on  Chesapeake  Bay,  during  the  migrations  and  in  winter).— Dall  & 
Bank.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869.  293  (common,  and  breeding  all  along  the  Yu- 
kon).—Mayn.,  Guide,  T870, 146  (Massachusetts,  very  rare,  in  winter).— Coues, 
Key,  1872,  281,  fig.  182.— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873, 11  (rare).— Ridgw.,  Ann.  Lye. 
N.  Y.  X,  lo74,  388  (Illinois). 

Olor  americanuSf  Bp.,  Comptes  Rendns,  xliii,  1856,  p.  — . 

ffdb, — Continent  of  North  America ;  breeding  only  in  the  far  North ;  wintering  in 
the  United  States.  Accidental  in  Scotland  (Macgil.,  Hist.  Br.  B.  682 ;  Man.  Br.  B.  157 ; 
Hart.,  Br.  B.  154). 

Not  noticed  by  either  of  the  Expeditions. 

ExceptiDg  Sir  John  Kichardson's  short  note  of  the  breeding  of  this 
species  within  the  Arctic  Circle,  nothing  appears  to  have  been  definitely 
ascertained  in  the  matter  nntil  Mr.  Dall  made  his  observations  in  Alaska. 
The  Swan,  he  observes,  is  ^^  common  all  along  the  Yukon.  Arrives  with 
the  Geese  about  May  1,  but  in  a  contrary  direction,  comingdown  instead 
of  up  the  Yukon.  Breeds  in  the  great  marshes  near  the  Yukon  mouth. 
The  eggs,  two  in  number,  vary  from  pure  white  to  ftilvous,  as  do  the 
parents  on  the  head  and  neck,  apparently  without  regard  to  age.  The 
eggs  are  usually  in  a  tussock  quite  surrounded  with  water^  so  that  the 
35 
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female  must  sometimes  set  with  her  feet  in  the  water.  They  are  usually 
laid  about  May  21  at  Nulato,  but  later  at  the  Yukon  mouth.  In  July 
the  Swans  moult  and  cannot  fly,  and  the  Indians  have  great  sport 
spearing  them  with  bone  tridents.  They  are  very  shy  birds,  and  usually 
shot  on  the  wing  or  with  a  bullet.  This  species,  if  hung  long  enoug^h, 
is  tender,  well-flavored,  and  excellent  eating." 

This  Swan  is  only  seen  in  the  United  States  dunng  the  migrations, 
and  in  winter.  It  does  not  proceed  much  beyond  the  Middle  districts, 
being  apparently  unknown  iu  the  Gulf  States,  although  reaching  oar 
southern  border  on  the  Pacific  side.  One  of  its  favorite  resorts  is  Chesa- 
peake Bay,  where  it  is  comparatively  abandant  from  November,  as 
attested  b^'  its  constant  exhibition  at  restaurants  of  Philadelphia,  Bal- 
timore and  Washington.  It  appears  to  come  inland  from  the  North, 
for  it  is  very  rare  or  merely  casual  in  New  England,  where  it  has  uot 
been  traced,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  beyond  Massachusetts.  In  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley  it  is  apparently  rare,  at  least  in  comparison  with  the 
Trumpeter,  but  it  is  much  more  plentiful  along  the  Pacific  coast,  where 
it  winters. 

The  eggB  of  the  Swan  vary  in  size  from  about  4^  inches  in  length  by 
2§  in  breadth,  down  to  1  by  2^,  and  are  nearly  ellipsoidal  in  shape.  The 
shell  is  more  or  less  roughened,  and  is  dull,  dirty  white,  with  a  wholly 
indeterminate  amount  of  brownish  discoloration.  The  eggs  of  the 
Trumpeter  may  average  a  little  larger,  but  cannot  be  distinguished. 
The  largest  number  I  have  known  of  in  a  nest  is  five.  Numerous  speci- 
mens are  examined  from  various  points  in  British  and  Russian  America. 

The  yellow  spot  on  the  bill  is  not  constant ;  in  young  birds,  especially, 
often  no  trace  can  be  observed.  In  such  cases  the  species  would  be  dis- 
tinguishable from  C.  buccinator  by  the  smaller  size,  fewer  tail-feathers, 
and  shorter,  differently  shaped  bill.  The  proper  name  of  this  species 
is,  most  probably,  Cygnus  columbianus,  after  Anas  columbianus  of  Ord 
(Guthrie^s  Geog.  2d  Am.  ed.  1816,  319),  based  on  the  Whistling  Swan 
of  Lewis  «&  Clarke  <ii,  192),  who  correctly  distinguish  the  two  species. 

Subfamily  AKSEfiiNiSi;  Geese. 

AJJTSBR  ALBIFBONS  var.  GAMBELI,  (Hart.)  Ooues. 

White-fronted  Goose;  Syecklebelly. 
a.  albi/rons. 

Anas  albtfnma,  Gbl,  SysL  Nat.  1, 1788^  509.— TEAfM.,  Man- 1815,  529. 

Anaer  allifrons,  JBeghst.,  Natorg.  iv,  898.— LKAcn,  Cat.  1816, 36.— BoiE^is,  1822, 563.— 
Steph.,  Gen.  ZooL  xii,  25.— Brehm,  V.  D.  843.— Bp.,  List,  1838,  55.— Jenyns, 
Man.  222.— Keys.  &  Blas.,  Wirb.  Eur.  184Q,  83.— Naum..  V.  D.  xi,  1842,  358, 

§1.  289.— Macgil.,  Man.  ii,  1842,  149.— Schl.,  Rev.  Grit  Ois.  Eur.  1844, 110.— 
EWT„  P.  Z.  S.  1861,  99  (critical). 
Anser  erytkropua,  JFlem.,  Br.  An.  127,— Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  iij,  1849,  607.— Schl.,  M.  P.-B. 
ix.  Amerea  110.    (According  to  Newton,  this  is  not  erjfthropus  of  LinncBus, 
wnich  is  temmindciif  Boie,  and  minutna,  N^awiiann,) 
f*  Anas  caaarcoy  Qm:" 
(T) "  Anaer  intermediua,  Naum." 
(TJ "  Anser  vmdiuat  Tjoim." 
(T)  "  Anaer  pallidipeA,  Selys." 

b.  gambdL 

Anaer  albifrana,  Bf^  Syn.  1828,  376.— Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii.  1831,  fl€6  (Mackenssie 
River  region  north  of  67°,  and  Arctic  coast,  breeding;  Hudson's  Bay).— Nutt.^ 
Man.  ii.  1834, 346.— Aud.,  Om.  Biog.,  iii,  1835,  568,  pi.  286 ;  Syn.  1839, 272 :  B.  Am. 
vi,.184§,  209,  pi.  380.— GiR.,  B.  L.  I.  1844,  296.— Henry,  Pr.  PWla.  Acad.  1855, 
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316.— Maxim.,  J.  f.  O.  vii,  1869, 166.— Hebrm.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  1859,  pt.  vi,  68 
(California).— Hoy,  Smiths.  Rep.  1864,  438  (Missouri).— Trippb,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst 
yi,  1871,  119  (Minnesota,  common). 

Anser  gambcU,  Hart.,  R.  M.  Z.  1852,  7.— Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  v,  1857,  226  (Cnba).— Bd.,  B.  N.  A. 
1858,  761.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  I860.  249.— Whkat.,  Ohio  Agrie. 
Rep.  I860,  No.  2:W.^Ai.len,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iv,  1864, 87  (Massachusetts).— CouKS, 
ibid.  V,  1868,  298  (New  England,  very  rare  or  accidental).— Coues,  Pr.  Phila. 
Acad.  1866,  98  (Arizona).— Coues,  Pr.  Best.  Soc.  xii,  1868,  124  (South  Caro- 
lina).—Dress.,  Ibis,  1866,  42  (Texas).- Coues,  Ibis,  1866,  269.— Brown,  Ibis, 
1868,  425.— Dall  &  Bann.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  294  (Yukon,  breeding).— 
Turnb.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869, 35  (rare).— Bann.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1870, 131  (critic^).— 
Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873, 11  (two  instances). 

Anaer  albifrona  var.  gambeli,  Coues,  Key,  1872,  282.— Ridgw.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  x,  1874, 
388  (Illinois). 

Anser  erythropus,  Bd.,  Stansbnry's  Rep.  1852,  321.— Woodh.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853,  102.— 
Nkwb.,  p.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi,  1857,  101. 

Anaer  frontalis,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A  1858,  562  (New  Mexico).— Henry.  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1859, 
109.— MclLWR.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1866,  94  (Canada.)    {Young.) 

Ha&.— Continent  of  North  America;  breeding  in  the  far  North;  wintering  in  the 
United  States.    Cuba. 
Not  noticed  by  the  Expeditions. 

As  Audubon  suggests,  this  bird  raa^,  in  highest  breeding-plumage,  be  entirely  black 
below.  The  amount  or  black  blotching  in  United  States  (winter)  specimens  is  ex- 
tremely variable ;  sometimes  there  are  only  a  few  scattered  and  isolated  black  feathers,, 
and  sometimes  the  uniformity  of  the  black  is  only  here  and  there  interrupted  by  a  few 

fray  or  whitish  feathers.  While  the  species  is  distinguishable  on  sight  from  all  otheI^ 
orth  American  ones,  it  is  so  closely  allied  to  the  European  A.  allnfrons  as  to  be  only^ 
with  difficulty  separated  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  It  apparently  only  differs  in  the 
larger  bill ;  that  of  albifrons  is  said  to  measure  1}  inches  along  the  culmeu,  and  that  «£ 
gambcli  2  inches;  but  I  suspect  that  so  great  a  difference  does  not  always  obtain. 
Audubon's  measurement  of  onr  bird's  bill  is  If;  Baird's  are  1.86  and  2.00.  Dr..H. 
Schlegel  gives  for  the  adult  European  bird  19  to  22  lines  (twelfths  of  an  inch),  and  for 
the  young  17  to  18.  These  observations  indicate  that  the  ordinary  variation  in  elthar 
case  is  as  great  as  the  difference  supposed  to  distinguish  the  two  species,  and  that,, 
moreover,  the  bills  of  some  American  specimens  are  no  longer  than  those  of  some  E^xro- 
pean  ones.  A  slight  average  discrepancy,  therefore,  is  probably  all  that  can  fakly  bet 
said  to  exist. 

Many  thoi^saDds  of  the  White-fronted  Geese  inhabit  California  ^ring 
the  winter,  at  which  season  thef  are  distributed  over  the  United  Stetes^at 
large,  though  not  in  such  prodigious  numbers  in  the  East  and  interior 
as  along  the  Pacific  coast  and  slope.  It  leaves  its  northern  breeding- 
grounds  generally  in  September,  and  accomplishes  its  migration  during 
the  following  month.  From  the  numbers  that  pass  the  winter  with  us 
it  is  to  be  inferred  that  its  southward  extension  is  generally  no4  OMich, 
if  any,  beyond  our  limits.  Some  remain  in  California  in  April,,  but  the 
great  body  depart  the  month  before.  None,  to  our  knowledge,  breed  in 
the  United  States ;  a  statement  that  also  holds  good  with  reference  to 
all  our  other  species,  except  the  Canadian. 

The  "  Speckle-bellies,''  as  they  are  called  in  California,  associate  freely 
at  all  times  with  both  the  Snow  and  Hutchins'  Geese,  and  appear  to 
have  the  same  general  habits,  as  well  as  to  subsist  upon  the  same  kinds 
of  food.  Their  flesh  is  equally  good  for  the  table.  As  is  the  case  with 
the  other  species,  they  are  often  hunted,  in  regions  where  they  have 
become  too  wild  to  be  otherwise  successfully  approached,  by  means  of 
bullocks  trained  for  the  purpose.  Though  they  may  have  learned  to 
distrust  the  approach  of  a  horse,  and  to  make  off  with  commendable  dis- 
cretion from  what  they  have  found  to  be  a  dangerous  companion  of  that 
animal,  they  have  not  yet  come  to  the  same  view  with  respect  to  horned 
cattle,  and  great  numbers  are  slaughtered  annually  by  taking  advantage 
of  their  ignorance.  The  bullock  is  taught  to  feed  quietly  along  toward 
a  flock,  the  gunner  meanwhile  keeping  himself  screened  from  the  birds' 
view  by  the  ^ody  of  the  animal  until  within  range.    Though  I  have  not. 
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myself  witnessed  tbis  method  of  hunting,  I  should  judge  the  gunners 
killed  a  great  many  Geese,  since  they  talk  of  its  "raining  geese"  after 
a  double  discharge  of  the  tremendous  guns  they  are  :n  the  habit  of 
using.  Man's  ingenuity  overreaches  any  bird's  sagacity,  no  doubt,  yet 
the  very  fact  that  the  Geese,  which  would  fly  from  a  horse,  do  not 
yet  fear  an  ox,  argues  for  them  powers  of  discrimination  that  command 
our  admiration. 

The  White-fronted  Goose  is  said  to  leave  the  United  States  at  the 
same  time  as  the  Snow,  and  a  little  before  the  Canadian,  and  to  migrate 
apart  from  other  kinds.  According  to  Richardson,  it  breeds  in  woody 
districts  north  of  the  67th  parallel,  and  thence  to  the  Arctic  Ocean. 
Mr.  Dall  says  it  is  extremely  common  on  the  Yukon,  arriving  at  Nulato 
about  May  6  to  10,  and  breeding  all  along  the  river,  from  Fort  Yukon 
to  the  sea,  gregariously,  laying  from  six  to  ten  eggs  in  a  depression  in 
the  sand,  without  any  kind  of  nest  or  lining.  A  set  of  eggs  in  the  Smith- 
sonian, selected  for  description,  contains  seven ;  the  accompanying  label 
states  that  the  nest  was  lined  with  down  and  feathers.  There  are  con- 
siderable differences  in  the  seven  in  respect  of  size  and  shape;  the 
greatest  variation  was  between  two  that  measured  lespexjtively  3.30  by 
2.10  and  2.90  by  2.10.  This  constancy  of  the  minor  axis,  with  the  varia- 
tion of  the  major,  results  in  a  great  discrepancy  in  shape.  In  general 
the  eggs  are  nearly  elliptical,  one  end  being  scarcely  larger  than  the 
other.  The  shell  is  perfectly  smooth,  and  dull  yellowish  in  color,  with 
a  shade  of  greenish,  obscurely  marked  in  places  with  a  darker  tint,  as 
if  soiled,  or  with  an  oily  discoloration.  Out  of  a  large  number  examined, 
I  found  none  so  small  as  to  correspond  with  Audubon's  measurements, 
viz :  2|  by  If ;  he  may  have  had  an  egg  of  another  species  before  him, 
but  the  color  is  as  he  says. 

As  attested  by  observers  along  the  Pacific  coast,  the  numbers  of 
White-fronted  Geese  wintering  there  are  out  of  all  proportion  to  those 
which  visit  other  parts  of  the  United  States.  They  are  particularly  rare 
on  the  Atlantic  coast,  where  they  have  not  to  my  knowledge  been  traced 
beyond  Massachusetts.  In  the  interior,  According  to  Audubon,  they  are 
often  and  regularly  seen,  even  reaching  New  Orleans.  He  states  that 
in  Kentucky  they  generally  arrive  and  depart  before  the  Canada  Goose, 
along  with  the  Snow  Goose,  but  in  separate  flocks.  I  have  myself  never 
recognized  them  in  the  Mississippi  or  Missouri  logions,  nor  seen  them 
anywhere  further  eastward. 

ANSER  HYPERBOREUS,  Pall. 
Snow  Goose;  White  Brant. 

a.  hyperborem. 

Anser  hyperboreuSy  Pall.,  Spic.  Zool.  viii,  1767,  80,  25,  pi.  65;  Zoog.  R.-A.  ii,  1811,  227.— 
ViEiLL.,  Enc.  Meth.  182.3,  112.—Steph.,  Gen.  Zool.  xii,  pt.  ii,  1824,  ;«.— Bp., 
Syu.  1828,  376.— Sw.  &  Rich-.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  467.-Nctt.,  Man.  ii,  1834,  344.— 
Sw.,  Classif.  B.  ii,  1837,  365.— AUD.,  Orn.  Biog.  iv,  laSS,  562,  pi.  381 ;  Syn.  1839, 
273;  B.  Am.  vi,  1843,  212,  pi.  381.— Eyt.,  Mon.  Anaf.  1839, 92.— Tkmm.,  Man. 
iv,  1840,  516.— Naum.,  V.  D.  xi,  1842,  213,  pi.  284.— GiR.,  B.  L.  I.  1844.  297.— 
Dekay,  N.  Y.  Zool.  1844,  ii,  350.— Schl.,  Rev.  Crit.  1844,  109;  M.  P.-B.  viii,  1865, 
107.— Gray, Gen. of  B.  iii,  1849, 401.— Lemb.,  Av.  Cub.  1850, 111.— WoODH.,  Sitgr. 
Rep.  1853, 101.-  PUTN.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  i,  1856,  219  (Massachnsetrs,  rare).— Cass  , 
Pr.  Pbila.  Acad.  1856,  11 ;  1861,  72.— Cab»  J.  f.  O.  v,  1857,  225  (Cuba).-NEWB.. 
P.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi,  1857, 101  (California).— Heerm.,  iWd.x,  1859,  68.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A. 
1858,  760.— Wheat.,  Obio  Agric.  Rep.  1860,  No.  235.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H. 
Wash.  Ter.  1860,  249.— Reinh.,  Ibis,  iii,  1861,  12  (Greenland).— Blak.,  Ibis, 
1863, 139.— BOARDM.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  ix,  1862,  129  (Maine,  rare).— Ross,  Canad. 
Nat.  vii,  Apr.  1862,  p.  — .— Bree,  B.  Eur.  iv,  1863, 126,  pi.  — .— Verr,,  Pr.  Ess. 
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Inst,  iii,  1862,  159  (Maine,  winter,  rare).— Allen,  ibid,  iv,  1864,  HT.— McIlwr., 
ibid,  V,  1866,  94  (Canada  West,  frequent).— Couks,  ibid,  v,  1868,  297.— Trippe, 
ibid,  vi,  1871,  119  (Minnesota,  common).— SwiNH.,  P.  Z.  S.  1863,  323  (China).— 
Dress.,  Ibis,  1866,  41  (Texas).- Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866,  295.— Coues, 
Pr.  Pbila.  Acad.  1866, 98  (Arizona,  common).— Coues,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xii,  1868, 123 
(South  Carolina).— Brown,  Ibis,  1868,  425.— Turns..  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  34  (rather 
rare).— D ALL  &  Bann.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  294  (Alaska,  breeding).— Bann., 
Pr.  Phil.  Acad.  1870,  131.— Mayn.,  Guide,  1870,  147.— Aijlkn,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii, 
1872,  183  (Utah).— Trippe,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xv,  1872,  241  (Iowa,  migratory,  com- 
mou).— Coues,  Key,  1872,  282.— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  11.— Ridgw.,  Am.  Nat. 
viii,  Feb.  1874  (semi-domestic).— RidOw^  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  x,  1874, 388  (Illinois). 

Anas  hyperboiTuSy  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  504.— Lath.,  Ind.  Om.  ii,  1790,  837.— Wils., 
Am.  Orn.  viii,  1814,  76,  pi.  68,  f.  3.— Rich.,  App.  Parry's  2nd  Voy.  365.— Temm., 
Man.  1835,  816. 

Chen  hyperboreus,  Boie,  Isis,  1822,  563;  1826,  981.— Bp.,  List,  1838,  55;  Compt.  Rend. 
Sept.  1856.— GossE,  B.  Jam.  1847, 408.— Blas.,  List,  1862,  20  (Europe).— Gundl., 
Cat.  Aves  Cuban.  1866,  387.— Degl.-Gerbe,  Orn.  Eur.  ii,  1867,  493. 

Chionochen  hyperborea,  Reich.,  Syst.  A  v.  18.52,  9. 

Anaa  nivaliSy  Forst.,  Phil.  Trans.  Ixii,  1772,  413. 

Anser  niveus,  Brtss.,  Om.  vi,  288.— Brehm,  Eur.  Vog.  1823,  766. 

Tadorna  nivea^  Brehm,  Vog.  Deutschl.  li?31,  854. 

White  Biant,  Lawson,  Car.  147.— Lewis  &  Clarke,  ii,  58. 

Snow  GoosCf  Penn.,  Arct.  Zool.  ii,  No.  479.— Lath.,  Gen.  Syn.  vi,  445. 

b.  albatus. 

Anser  albatus,  Cass.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1856,  41 ;  1861,  73.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  925.— 
TtRNB.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  45  (casual).— 8a und.,  P.  Z.  S.  1872,  519  (Ireland).— 
HAirr.,  Br.  Birds,  1872, 155  (same  instance). 

Chen  albatus,  Elliot,  B.  Am.  ii,  pi.  42. 

Anser  hyperboreus  var.  albatus,  Coues,  Key,  1872,  282. 

Hab,^The  whole  of  North  America.  Breeds  in  high  latitudes,  migrating  and  winter- 
ing in  the  United  States ;  abundant  iu  the  interior  and  along  the  Pacific  coast,  rare  on 
the  Atlantic.  Greenland,  transient.  Cuba.  Rare  or  casual  in  Europe  (Naum.,  V.  D. 
xi,  221,  pi.  284 ;  Gould,  B.  Eur.  pi.  346). 

On  the  question  of  the  relationships  of  the  lesser  Snow  Goose,  var.  albatus,  there  is 
little  to  be  noted  beyond  the  fact  of  smaller  size  on  an  average.  The  variety  appears 
to  bear  much  the  same  relationship  to  hyperboreus  that  Branta  hutchinsii  does  to  cana- 
densis. Measurements  of  a  pair  lately  taken  in  Wexford,  Ireland,  as  given  by  Mr. 
Howard  Saunders :  2|  to  3  for  tarsus,  ♦nd  2  to  2i  for  bill. 

Dispersed  over  all  of  North  America,  the  Snow  Goose  is  nowhere  a 
permanent  resident ;  its  migrations  are  extensive,  and  performed  with 
the  utmost  regularity;  the  maximum  variation,  depending  upon  the 
advance  or  retardation  of  the  season — less  strictly  speaking,  upon  the 
weather — is  slight.  It  is  never  seen  in  the  United  States  in  summer, 
for  it  returns  to  high  latitudes  to  breed.  Along  the  Atlantic  coast,  and 
indeed  through  the  whole  Eastern  Pronnce,  it  may  be  called  rare,  at 
least  in  comparison  with  its  great  abundance  in  various  parts  of  the 
West.  Those  found  in  Texas,  and  anywhere  about  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
undoubtedly  migrate  inlahd,  following  the  course  of  the  larger  rivers ; 
while  those  that  pass  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  generally  hug  the 
coast,  and  are  hardly  to  be  met  with  beyond  maritime  districts.  In 
Arizona,  this  Goose  is  abundant  in  the  winter  5  it  arrives  at  the  Colorado 
Basin  in  October,  with  hordes  of  other  water-fowl,  and  remains  until 
spring  opens.  Some  disperse  over  all  the  permanent  waters  of  the 
Territory,  but  these  are  few  in  number  compared  with  the  assemblages 
on  the  Colorado.  Thus  I  saw  some,  and  took  one,  in  October,  on  the  San 
Francisco  River,  not  far  from  Fort  Whipple ;  on  the  Mojave  River,  in 
California,  the  same  month  of  the  following  year,  I  met  with  great 
numbers,  in  some  reedy  lagoons.  Though  they  could  not  have  been 
much  molested  there,  they  were  shy,  and  none  would  have  been  pro- 
cured were  it  not  that  the  nature  of  the  locality  offered  good  opportuni- 
ties of  unseen  approach.    On  the  Pacific  coast  itself,  particularly  that 
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of  California,  the  birds  are  probably  more  abundant,  in  winter,  than 
anywhere  else.  Upon  their  arrival  in  October,  tbey  are  generally  lean 
and  poorly  flavored,  doubtless  with  the  fatigue  of  a  long  journey ;  but 
they  find  abundance  of  suitable  food,  and  soon  recuperate.  At  San 
Pedro,  in  Southern  California,  in  November,  I  saw  them  every  day,  and 
in  ail  sorts  of  situations — some  on  the  grassy  plain,  others  among  the 
reeds  of  a  little  stream  or  the  marshy  borders  of  the  bay,  others  on  the 
bare  mud-flats  or  the  beach  itself.  Being  much  harassed,  they  had 
grown  exceedingly  wary,  and  were  suspicious  of  an  approach  nearer 
than  several  hundred  yards.  Yet  with  all  their  sagacity  and  watchful- 
ness— traits  for  which  their  tribe  has  been  celebrated  ever  since  the 
original  and  classic  flock  saved  liome,  as  it  is  said — they  are  sometimes 
outwitted  by  very  shallow  stratagem — the  same  that  I  mentioned  in 
speaking  of  the  Speckle-bellies.  It  is  strange,  too,  that  the  noise  and 
general  appearance  of  a  carriage  should  not  be  enough  to  frighten  them, 
but  such  is  the  case.  I  have  driven  in  a  buggy,  along  the  open  beach, 
directly  into  a  flock  of  Snow  Geese,  that  stood  staring  agape,  "  grin- 
ning" the  while,  till  they  were  almost  under  the  horse's  hoofs:  the  laziest 
flock  of  tame  Geese  that  were  ever  almost  run  over  in  a  country  by-road 
were  in  no  less  hurry  to  get  out  of  the  way.  Advantage  is  often  taken 
of  this  ignorance  to  shoot  them  from  a  buggy ;  and,  though  they  have 
not  yet  learned  that  anything  is  to  be  dreaded  when  the  rattling  affair 
approaches,  yet  no  doubt  experience  will  prove  a  good  teacher,  and  its 
acquirements  be  transmitted  until  they  become  inherent.  A  wild  Goose 
of  any  species  is  a  good  example  of  wariness  in  birds,  as  distinguished 
from  timidity.  A  timid  bird  is  frightened  at  any  unusual  or  unexpected 
appearance,  particularly  if  it  be  accompanied  by  noise ;  while  a  wary 
one  only  flies  from  what  it  has  learned  to  distrust  or  fear,  through  its 
acquired  perceptions  or  inherited  iustincts.  Audubon  has  a  paragraph 
to  the  point,  and  one  also  showing  that  birds  can  and  do  communicate 
to  each  other  their  individual  experiences. 

"When  the  young  Snow  Geese  first  arrive  in  Kentucky,  about  Hen- 
derson, for  instance,  they  are  unsuspicious,  and  therefore  easily  pro- 
cured. In  a  half-dry,  half-wet  pond,  running  across  a  large  tract  of 
land,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  in  the  State  of  Indiana,  and  which 
was  once  my  property,  I  was  in  the  habit  of  shooting  six  or  seven  in  a 
day.  This,  however,  rendered  the  rest  so  wild,  that  the  cunning  of  any 
^Red-skin'  might  have  been  exercised  without  success  upon  them  ;  and 
I  was  sorry  to  find  that  they  had  the  power  of  communicating  their 
sense  of  danger  to  the  other  flocks  that  arrived.  On  varying  my  opera- 
tions, however,  and  persevering  for  some  time,  I  found  thajt  even  the 
wildest  of  them  suffered ;  for  having  taken  it  into  my  head  to  catch  them 
in  large  traps,  I  tried  this  method,  and  several  were  procured  before  the 
rest  had  learned  to  seize  the  bait  in  a  judicious  manner.'' 

Dr.  Heermann's  notice  of  this  species  gives  an  idea  of  the  immense 
numbers  of  the  birds  in  some  localities,  besides  relating  a  novel  method 
of  hunting  them.  He  says  they  "often  cover  so  densely  with  their 
masses  the  plains  in  the  vicinity  of  the  marshes,  as  to  give  the  ground 
the  appearance  of  being  clothed  in  snow.  Easily  approached  on  horse- 
back, the  natives  sometimes  near  them  in  this  manner,  then  suddenly 
putting  spurs  to  their  animals,  gallop  into  the  flock,  striking  to  the  right 
and  left,  with  short  clubs,  and  trampling  them  beneath  their  horses'  feet. 
I  have  known  a  native  to  procure  seventeen  birds  in  a  single  charge  of 
this  kind,  through  a  flock  covering  several  acres." 

In  Alaska,  Mr.  Dall  states,  the  Snow  Goose  is  common  in  the  spring, 
arriving  about  May  9th,  flying  up  the  river  from  the  south,  and  leaving 
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ireually  by  the  end  of  the  month.  "  They  do  not  breed  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Yulton,  nor  do  they  return  in  the  fall  by  the  way  they  came;  they 
only  stop  to  feed  and  rest  on  the  marshes,  during  the  dusky  twilight  of 
the  night,  and  are  off  again  with  the  early  light  of  an  arctic  spring." 
Sir  John  Richardson,  in  the  Fauna  Boreali- Americana,  after  noting  the 
abundance  of  the  birds,  continues:  "The  eggs,  of  a  yellowish-white 
color,  and  regularly  ovate  form,  are  a  little  larger  than  those  of  an 
Eider  Duck,  their  length  being  three  inches,  and  their  greatest  breadch 
two.  The  young  fly  in  August,  and  by  the  middle  of  September  all 
have  departed  to  the  southward.  The  Snow  Goose  feeds  on  rushes, 
insects,  and  in  autumn  on  berries,  particularly  those  of  the  Empetrum 
nigrum.  When  ^^^W  fed  it  is  a  vefy  excellent  bird,  far  superior  to  the 
Canada  Goose  in  juiciness  and  flavor.  It  is  said  the  young  do  not  attain 
their  full  plumage  before  their  fourth  year,  and  until  that  period  they 
appear  to  keep  in  separate  flocks.  They  are  numerous  at  Albany  Fort, 
in  the  southern  part  of  Hudson's  Bay,  where  the  old  birds  are  rarely 
seen ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  old  birds  in  their  migrations  visit 
York  Factory  in  great  abundance,  but  are  seldom  accompanied  by  the 
young.  The  Snow  Geese  make  their  appearance  in  spring  a  few  days 
later  than  the  Canada  Geese,  and  pass  in  large  flocks  both  through  the 
interior  and  on  the  coasf  Examples  of  the  eggs  in  the  Smithsonian 
agree  exactly  with  the  above  description,  but  show  the  usual  variation 
in  size,  some  being  noticeably  less  than  three  inches  in  length  by  over 
two  in  breadth. 

In  the  Territory  of  Dakota  I  have  observed  the  movements  of  the 
Geese  during  both  seasons.  They  reach  the  southern  portions  of  the 
Territory,  as  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Randall,  for  example,  very  early  in 
April,  or  ev^n  during  the  latter  part  of  March,  but  may  be  observed 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  former  month.  On  the  1st  of  April  I  saw 
many  in  flocks  on  a  reedy  lake  near  Randall,  and  they  were  still  flying 
up  to  the  20th  of  that  month.  Higher  up  on  the  Missouri,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Fort  Stevenson,  and  also  in  the  neighborhood  of  Fort  Wadsworth,  I 
again  saw  numerous  flocks  during  the  first  half  of  October,  frequenting 
the  saline  pools  which  occupy  much  of  that  portion  of  the  Territory. 
In  this  region  they  are  universally  known  as  White  Brant.  I  can  say 
nothing  from  personal  observation  of  the  bird's  movements  along  the 
Atlantic  coast.  According  to  Dr.  Turnbull  they  are  rather  rare  in  New 
Jersey,  arriving  in  November,  and  again  late  in  February. 

I  was  lately  shown,  by  Mr.  Ridgway,  a  fine  specimen  of  the  Snow 
Goose,  which  had  voluntarily  become  semi-domesticated.  He  has  given 
the  following  account  in  the  Naturalist:  "On  the  6th  of  October,  1873, 
I  shot  at  Mount  Carmel,  Illinois,  a  fine  adult  male  Anser  hyberboreus, 
which  had  been  living  with  a  flock  of  tame  Geese  for  nearly  a  year. 
The  bird  had  been  crippled  in  the  wing  the  preceding  fall,  but  the 
wound,  which  was  merely  in  the  muscles,  soon  healed,  and  it  escaped 
by  flight.  It  flew  about  half  a  mile,  and,  observing  a  flock  of  tame 
Geese  upon  the  grassy  'commons'  between  the  town  and  the  river, 
alighted  among  them.  It  continued  to  stay  with  them,  going  home 
with  the  flock  regulatrly  every  evening,  to  be  fed  and  inclosed  in  the 
barn-yard.  My  attention  was  attracted  to  this  bird  by  its  owner,  Mr. 
Thomas  Hoskinson,  from  whom  I  got  the  above  facts,  and  who  kindly 
told  me  that  if  I  would  shoot  the  bird  he  was  willing  to  have  it  sacrificed 
to  science.  Accordingly,  I  repaired  to  the  'commons,' and  found  the 
flock  at  a  locality  designated.  After  some  little  search  the  'White 
Brant '  was  discovered,  being  distinguished  by  its  black  quill-feathers, 
rather  smaller  size,  shorter  neck,  black  instead  of  bluish  eyes,  and  the 
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black  space  along  the  commissures  of  tbe  bill.  When  unmolested  this 
bird  was  as  unmindful  of  a  person  as  the  tame  Geese,  and  it  required 
chase  to  make  it  endeavor  to  escape,  which  it  always  did  by  rising 
easily  from  the  ground,  and  flying  to  the  river — sometimes  half  a  mile 
distant.  The  specimen  was  in  fine  plumage  and  excellent  conditioD, 
and  made  a  very  clean,  perfect  specimen,  when  prepared.  It  measured 
as  follows:  Length,  27  inches;  extent,  57;.  wing,  17;  culmen,  2.25;  tar- 
sus, 2 ;  middle  toe,  1.75.  Its  weight  was  5J  lbs.  Bill  deep  flesh-color,  the 
upper  mandible  with  a  salmon-colored  tinge,  and  the  lower  with  a  rosy- 
pink  flush;  the  termipal  unguis  nearly  white;  the  commissures  inclose 
an  elongate  oval  space  of  deep  black ;  iris  very  dark  brown ;  eyelids 
greenish- white;  tarsi  and  toes  purple-lake,  the  soles  of  the  feet  dingy 
Naples-yellow.  A  remarkable  feature  of  this  specimen  is  that  one  or 
two  of  the  primaries  are  entirely  pure  white,  while  most  of  the  remain- 
ing ones  have  longitudinal  spaces,  of  greater  or  less  extent,  on  the  inner 
webs.  The  question  arises,  whether  this  is  merely  a  case  of  partial  albin- 
ism, or  a  change  produced  by  the  modified  condition  of  its  food  and 
modo  of  life.'' 

''The  bill  of  this  bird,"  says  Wilson,  "is  singularly  curious.  The 
edges  of  the  upper  and  lower  gibbosities  have  eaeh  twenty-three 
indentations,  or  strong  teeth,  on  each  side;  the  inside,  or  concavity  of 
the  upper  mandible,  has  also  seven  lateral  rows  of  strong  projecting 
teeth,  and  the  tongue,  which  is  horny  at  the  extremity,  is  armed  on 
each  side  with  thirteen  long  and  sharp,  bony  teeth,  placed  like  those  of 
a  saw,  with  their  points  directed  backward ;  the  tongue,  turned  up  and 
viewed  on  its  lower  side,  looks  very  much  like  a  human  finger  with  its 
nail.  This  conformation  of  the  mandibles,  exposing  two  rows  of  strong 
teeth,  has  probably  given  rise  to  the  epithet  '  Laughing,'  bestowed  on 
one  of  its  varieties,  though  it  might,  with  as  much  propriety,  be  named 
the 'Grinning  Goose.'"  No  one  familiar  with  the  appearance  of  the 
Snow  Goose  will  fail  to  recognize  the  aptness  of  the  suggestion  with 
which  Wilson  concludes  his  truthful,  if  not  quite  technically  accurate, 
description,  conveying  an  idea  of  the  bird's  queer  physiognomy.  Ihe 
design  and  use  of  the  conspicuous  corneous  lamellae  (common  to  other 
Geese,  but  remarkably  developed  in  this  one)  are  evident,  when  we 
know  the  bird's  food  and  its  manner  of  procuring  it.  It  feeds  upon 
reeds,  grasses,  and  other  herbs,  which  it  forcibly  pulls  up  by  the  roots, 
or  twitches  in  two.  The  shape  and  singular  armature  of  the  bill  admir- 
ably adapt  it  for  seizing  and  retaining  firm  hold  of  yielding  plant-stems. 
The  bird's  "  horrible  smile,"  then,  so  far  from  being  a  sign  of  vapid  and 
inane  character,  is  at  once  the  mark  and  the  means  of  the  praiseworthy 
industry  by  which  it  gains  an  honest  livelihood. 

Various  kinds  of  ordinary  grass  form  a  large  part  of  this  bird's  food, 
at  least  during  their  winter  residence  in  the  United  States.  They 
gather  it  precisely  as  tame  Geese  are  wont  to  do.  Flocks  alight  upon  a 
meadow  or  plain,  and  pass  over  the  ground  in  broken  array,  cropping  to 
either  side  as  they  go,  with  the  peculiar  tweak  of  the  bill  and  quick  jerk 
of  the  neck  familiar  to  all  who  have  watehed  the  barn-yard  birds  when 
similarly  engaged.  The  short,  turfy  grasses  appear  to  be  highly  relished ; 
and  this  explains  the  frequent  presence  of  the  birds  in  fields  at  a  dis- 
tance from  water.  They  also  eat  the  bulbous  roots  and  soft  succulent 
culms  of  aquatic  plants,  and  in  securing  these  the  tooth  like  processes 
of  the  bill  are  brought  into  special  service.  Wilson  again  says  that, 
when  thus  feeding  upon  reeds,  "  they  tear  them  up  like  hogs;"  a  ques- 
tionable comparison,  however,  for  the  birds  pull  up  the  plants  instead 
of  ptcshing  or  "rooting"  them  up.    The  Geese,  I  think,  also  feed  largely 
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upon  aquatic  insects,  small  molluscs,  and  marine  invertebrates  of  vari- 
ous kinds:  for  they  are  often  observed  on  mud-flats  and  rocky  places  by 
the  sea-side,  where  there  is  no  vegetation  whatever ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  when  they  pass  over  meadows  they  do  not  spare  the  grasshoppers. 
Audubon  relates,  that  in  Louisiana  he  has  often  seen  the  Geese  feeding 
in  wheat-fields,  where  they  plucked  up  the  young  plants  entire. 

ANSBR  ROSSII,  Bd. 

Horned  Wavy;  Ross'  Goose. 

Horned  Wavy  of  Heakne. 

Anser  rossi,  Bd.,  M88.--Cass.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1861,  73.— Coues,  Key,  1872,  282. 

Exanihemops  rossi,  Elliott,  B.  N.  A.  pt.  ix,  pi.  44. 

Hob. — Arctic  America.    South  to  San  Francisco  in  winter. 

This  curious  little  Ohen^  in  which  a  long-lost  species  is  perfectly  recog- 
nized, is  an  inhabitant  chiefly  of  Arctic  America,  but,  like  the  Snow 
Goose,  is  now  known  to  migrate  into  the  United  States  in  winter.  It 
has  been  taken  at  San  Francisco.  With  exactly  the  coloration  and  form 
of  A.  hyperboreus,  it  is  immediately  recognized  by  its  small  size,  being 
no  larger  than  a  Mallard,  less  exposure  of  the  teeth  of  the  bill,  corruga- 
tion of  the  base  of  the  bill,  and  the  nearly  straight  instead  of  strongly 
convex  outline  of  the  feathers  at  the  sides. 

ANSER  CCERULESCBNS,  (Linn.)  Vieill. 
Blue  Goose. 

Anas  cccrulescenSf  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  198.— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  513.— Lath., 

Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  836. 
Anaet'  ca?ruZc«cen«,  Vieill.,  Ency.  Meth.  i,  1823, 115.— Cass.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1856,  42; 

1861,  73.— Bree,  B.  Eur.  iv,  1863,  132.— CoUES,  Key,  1872,  282.— Ridgw.,  Ann. 

Lye.  N.  y.  X,  1874,  388  (niinois). 
Anser  hyperhareus,  juv.  of  some  authors. 

Hah. — North  America  generally. 

This  proves  to  be  a  perfectly  distinct  species  from  A.  hyperboremy  the 
yonng  of  which,  however  mnch  resembling  it,  is  quite  different.  In 
adult  plumage  it  bears  a  curious  superficial  resemblance  to  Fhilacte 
canagicay  the  distribution  of  the  colors  being  much  the  same.  Speci- 
mens are  in  the  Smithsonian  from  Chicago,  and  various  localities  in 
North  America,  where  its  distribution  is  apparently  general. 

BRANTA  CANADENSIS,  (Linn.)  Gray. 
Canada  Goose;  Common  Wild  Goose. 

a.  canadensis. 

Anas  canad&msj  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  198.— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  514.— Forst,, 
Phil.  Trans.  Ixii,  1772,  414.— Lath.,  ind.  Om.  ii,  1790,  838.--WiL8.,  Am.  Om. 
yiii,  1814,  52,  pi.  67,  f.  4 ;  and  of  all  earlier  anthors. 

Aneer  oanodewsw,  Vieill.,  Nouv.  Diet.  d'Hist.Nat. ;  Ency.  Meth.  i,  1823, 114.— Flem.,  Brit. 
An.  128.— Keys.  &  Blas.,  Wirb.  Eur.  82.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  377;  List,  1838,  55.- 
8w.  &  JtiCH.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831, 468.— Nutt.,  Man.  ii,  1834,  349.— AUD.,  Om.  Biog. 
iii,  1835, 1 J  V,  1839,  607 ;  pi.  201 ;  Syn.  1839,  270  ;  B.  Am.  vi,  1843,  178,  pi.  376.— 
Eyt.,  Mon.  AnaL  1838.— DeKay,  N.  Y.  Zool.  ii,  1844, 348.— fiosSE,  B.  Jam.  1847, 
408.— GiR.,  B.  L.  1. 1844,  289.— Bd..  Stansbury's  Eep.  1852,  321.— Maxim.,  J.  f. 
O.  vii,  1859,  164.— SCHL.,  M.  P.-B.  ix,  1865,  Ansere,  105. 

Cygntu  canadetmSf  Steph.,  Shaw's  Gen.  Zool.  xii,  1824, 19.— Eyt.,  Cat.  Br.  Birds,  65.— 
Jen.,  Man.  1835,  227. 
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Bemicla  canadensis,  Bom,  Isis,  1826,  921.— Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  iii,  1849,  608.— Woodh., 
Sitgr.  Rep.  1853,  102.— Bp.,  Compt.  Reud.  Sept.  1856.— Newb.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep. 
vi,  1857,  100.— Heerm.,  ibid,  x,  ia59,  pt.  vi,  66.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash. 
Ter.  1860,250.— MUR.,  Edin.  New  Phil.  Joorn.  1859, 225.— Coues,  Pr.  A.  N.  S.  1861, 
238  ;  1866,  62.— Ross,  Canad.  Nat.  1862.— Ha  yd..  Rep.  1862,  175  (some  breediug 
on  the  Yellowstone).- Verr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iii,  1862,  153.— Boardm.,  Pr.  Best. 
Soc.  iv,  1862,  139.— Blak.,  Ibis,  1862,  9.— Reinh.,  Vid.  Med.  f.  1864,  1865,  246 
(Disco,  Greenland).— Hoy,  Smiths.  Rep.  1864,  4:^  (Missouri).- Dkkss.,  Ibis, 
1866,  42.— CouES,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  vi,  1868,  298.— Brown,  Ibis,  1868,  425.— Dall 
&  Bann.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  295  (Alaska).— Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1871, 
35  (North  Carolina,  probably  breeding). — Stev.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1870, 
466  (Wyoiniug).— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873, 11 ;  and  of  most  late  authors. 

Brania  canadensis,  Gray. — Bann.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1870, 131. — Coues,  Key,  283,  fig.  185*. 

Bernicla  (Lcucoblepharan)  canadensis^  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  pp.  xlix,  764. 

Brania  (Leucoblepharon)  canadensis,  Gray,  H^nd-list,  iii,  1871,76,  No.  10578. 

"  Cygnopsis  canadensis,  Brandt."    (Gray.) 

Anser  parvipes,  Cass.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1852,  138  (Vera  Cruz). 

Bernicla  bamstoni,  Ross,  Canad.  Nat.  vii,  Apr.  1^2. 

b.  leucopareia. 

Anser  canadensis,  Paix.,  Zoog.  R.-A.  ii,  1811,  230. 

Ans€:r  leucopareius,  Brandt,  Bull.  Sc.  Acad.  St.  Peters,  i,  1836,  37  (Aleutians) ;  Descr.  et 

Ic.  Av.  1836,  13,  pi.  2. 
Bernicla  leucoparda,  Cass.,  111.  272,  pi.  45.— D all  &  Bann.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  295. 
Bemicla  (Leneoblepharon)  leucopareia,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  pp.  xlix,  765. 
Brania  (Leucoblf^haran)  leucopareia.  Gray,  Hand-list,  iii,  1871,  76,  No.  10580. 
Brania  canadensis  var.  leucopareia,  Coues,  Key,  1872,  284,  fig.  185*^. 
Bemicla  occidentalis,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  766,  in  text. 

Bernicla  canadensis  var.  occidentalis,  Dall  &  Bann.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  295. 
(?)  Bemicla  leucolwma,  MuR.,  Edinb.  Phil.  Journ.  Apr.  1859,  226,  pi.  4,  f.  1. 

c.  hutchinsii. 

Anas  bemicla  var.  6,  Rich.,  App.  Parry's  2d  Voy.  368. 

Anser  huichinsii,  Sw.  &  RiciL,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  470.— Nutt.,  Man.  ii,  1834,  362.— AUD., 
Orn.  Biog.  iii,  1835,  226,  pi.  277;  Syn.  1839,  271 ;  B.  Am.  vi,  1843,  198,  pi.  377.— 
Bp.,  List,  1838,  55.— Linsl.,  Am.  Jouni.  xliv,  1843,  249  (Connecticut).— GiR.,  B. 
L.  I.  1844,  292.— PuTN.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  i,  1856,  219  (Massachusetts). 

Bernicla  hutchinsii,  Woodh.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1823,  102  (California).— Newb..  P,  R,  R.  Rep. 
vi,  ia^7, 101  (California).— Heerm.,  ibid,  x,  1859,  pt.  vi,  67  (Caliibrnia).- Coop. 
&  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860,  251.-MuR.,  Edinb.  Phil.  Journ.  xi,  1859,  228, 
pi.  4,  fig.  2.— Allen,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iv,  1864,  87  (Massachusetts,  rare).— Coues, 
ibid.  V,  1868,  298.— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  viii,  1866, 296.— Turnb.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  45 
(occasional).- Dall  &  Bann.,  Tr..Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  295  (Alaska).- Snow,  B. 
Kans.  1873,  11. 

Bernicla  (Leneoblepharon)  hutchinsii,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  pp.  xlix,  766. 

Brania  (Leucoblepliaron)  hutchinsiiy  Gray,  Hand-list,  iii,  1871,  76,  No.  10579. 

Brania  hutchinsii,  Bann.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1870,  131. 

Brania  canadensis  var.  hutchinsii,  Coues,  Key,  1872,  284. 

Anser  (Brania)  canadensis  var.  hutchinsii,  Ridgw.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  x,  1874,  388  (Illinois). 

Hab, — ^Tho  whole  of  North  America,  breeding  in  the  United  States,  as  well  a» 
further  north.  Accidental  in  Etirope  (see  above  quotations).  Var.  hutchinsii  with 
nearly  coincident  range ;  especially  abundant  on  the  west  coast  in  winter.  Var.  leuco- 
pareia from  the  northwest  coast. 

Lieutenant  Warren^s  Eocpedition. — 5471,  Yellowstone  River. 

Later  Expeditions. — 00000-0,  Sweetwater  River. 

Not  obtained  by  Captain  Raynolds'  Expedition. 

Both  Hutchius'  and  the  Common  Wild  Goose  I  have  found  migrating 
through  Dakota,  in  April  and  October,  in  considerable  numbers,  and 
Dr.  Hayden  states  that  the  latter  breeds  on  the  Yellowstone.  That  it 
occasionally  nests  at  large  through  the  United  States  is  abundantly  at> 
tested.  While  in  North  Carolina  I  had  reason  to  believe  that  it  did  so 
in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Macon,  as  stated  in  my  article  above  quoted. 
But  the  most  interesting  information  of  its  breeding  that  I  have  to 
offer  is  that  it  nests  in  various  parts  of  the  Upper  Missouri  and  Yel- 
lowstone regions,  in  trees.  This  fact  of  arboreal  nidification  is  proba- 
bly little  known,  and  might  even  be  doubted  by  some ;  but,  although 
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I  have  not  myself  seen  the  nests  in  trees,  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  of  the 
reliability  of  the  accounts  furnished  me  by  various  persons,  among 
whom  I  need  only  mention  Mr.  J.  Stevenson,  of  Dr.  Hayden's  party. 
While  1  was  in  Montana  I  found  the  circumstance  to  be  a  matter  of 
common  information  among  residents  of  that  Territory,  who  expressed 
surprise  that  it  was  not  more  generally  known.  The  birds  are  stated 
to  build  in  the  heavy  timber  along  the  larger  streams,  and  to  transport 
the  young  to  the  water  in  their  bills.  This  corresponds  with  the  habit 
of  the  Wood  Duck  :  while  the  exceptional  mode  of  nesting  is  paralleled 
in  the  case  of  the  Herring  Gull,  which,  according  to  Audubon,  has  been 
found  breeding  in  communities  in  trees,  though,  as  is  well  known,  it 
ordinarily  nests  on  the  ground. 

While  ascending  the  Missouri  in  June,  1874, 1  saw  broods  of  young 
geese  on  several  occasions,  apparently  two  or  three  weeks  old,  swim- 
ming in  the  river  near  the  bank.  Later  in  the  same  season,  along  the 
northern  border  of  Montana,  many  geese  were  observed  breed i tig  in 
small  lakes.  At  one  of  these,  several  dozen  were  killed  with  clubs  by 
some  members  of  the  Survey.  The  old  birds  being  then  in  moult,  were 
consequently  unable  to  fly,  while  the  young  were  also  still  deprived  ot 
the  power  of  flight.  At  this  point  one  of  the  birds  furnished  an  in- 
stance of  voluntary  semi-domestication  much  like  that  narrated  by.  Mr. 
Ridgway  in  the  case  of  the  tame  Snow  Goose ;  it  entered  camp,  as  if  to 
escape  the  sad  destruction  that  was  carried  on,  became  perfectly  tame, 
and  at  last  accounts  was  being  carried  along  by  the  party  as  a  pet. 

Hutchius' Goose  has  not,  to  my  knowledge,  been  known  to  nest  within 
our  limits.  A  set  of  four  eggs  before  me,  collected  on  the  Arctic  coast 
east  of  Anderson  River,  July  4, 1863,  are  larger  than  as  described  by 
previous  writers,  measuring  3.40  by  2.25;  they  are  almost  perfectly 
ellipsoidal,  and,  while  appearing  to  have  been  originally  white,  are  now 
tinged  with  dirty-yellowish,  as  if  soiled  or  discolored.  Mr.  Dall  states 
that  in  Alaska,  where  it  is  the  most  common  of  all  the  Geese,  breeding 
at  Saint  Michael's  and  Pastolik,  as  well  as  all  along  the  Yukon,  it  lays 
six  or  eight  eggs  on  the  beaches,  like  A,  gamhel%  with  which  species  it 
arrives  in  the  spring,  departing  about  the  end  of  October.  Along  our 
Atlantic  coast  this  variety  appears  to  be  rare,  and  not  to  proceed  further 
than  the  Middle  districts;  but  its  great  resemblance  to  the  common 
variety  may  cause  it  to  be  overlooked  in  a  measure.  But,  as  Audubou 
surmised,  its  regular  occurrence  has  been  established.  "  I  had  occasion 
to  allude,"  he  continues,  '*  to  a  small  species,  called  by  the  gunners  of 
Maine  the  Winter  or  Flight  Goose,  which  they  described  to  me  as  re- 
sembling the  large  common  kind  in  almost  every  particular  except  its 
size.''  Both  Mr.  Lawrence  and  Mr.  Turnbull  include  it  in  their  lists,  as 
do  various  New  England  writers.  We  must,  however,  visit  the  regions 
west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  find  the  Hutchins'  Goose  plentiful  in 
its  favorite  winter  residences,  and  observe  it  under  the  most  favorable 
circumstances.  On  river,  lake  and  marsh,  and  particularly  along  the 
sea  coast,  it  is  found  in  vast  numbers,  being  probably  the  most  abundant 
representative  of  its  family.  It  enters  the  United  States  early  in  Oc- 
tober, or  sometimes  a  little  earlier,  according  to  the  weather,  and  in  the 
course  of  that  month  becomes  dispersed  over  all  its  yv^inter  feeding 
grounds.  It  is  generally  in  poor  condition  on  its  arrival,  after  the  severe 
journey,  perhaps  extending  from  the  uttermost  Arctic  land;  but  it  finds 
abundance  of  food,  and  is  soon  in  high  flesh  again.  During  the  rainy 
season  in  California  the  plains  and  valleys,  before  brown  and  dry,  be- 
come clothed  in  rich  verdure,  and  the  nourishing  grasses  afford  susten- 
ance to  incredible  numbers  of  these  and  other  Geese.    Three  kinds,  the 
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Snow,  the  White-fronted,  and  the  present  species,  have  almost  precisely 
the  same  habits  and  the  same  food  during  their  stay  with  us,  and  asso- 
ciate so  intimately  together  that  many,  if  not  most,  of  the  flocks  eon- 
tain  representatives  of  all  three.  At  least,  after  considerable  stndy  of 
the  Geese  in  Arizona  and  Southern  California,  I  have  been  unable  to 
recognize  any  notable  diflPerences  in  choice  of  feeding  grounds. 

The  following  extract  on  Hutchins'  Goose,  from  Dr.  Heermann's  Report, 
will  be  found  interesting:  "While  hunting  during  a  space  of  two  mouths 
in  the  Suisun  Valley  1  observed  them,  with  other  species  of  Geese,  at 
dawn,  high  in  the  air,  winging  their  way  toward  the  prairies  and  hilly 
slopes,  where  the  tender  young  wild  oats  and  grapes  offer  a  tem])ting 
pasturage.    Their  early  flight  lasted  about  two  hours,  and  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach  the  sky  was  spotted  with  flock  after  flock,  closely  fol- 
lowing in  each  other's  wake,  till  it  seemed  as  though  all  the  Geese  of 
California  had  given  rendezvous  at  this  particular  point.    Between  10 
and  11  o'clock  they  would  leave  the  prairies,  first  in  small  squads,  then 
in  large  masses,  settling  in  the  marshes  and  collecting  around  the  ponds 
and  sloughs  thickly  edged  with  heavy  reeds.    Here,  swimming  in  the 
water,  bathing  and  pluming  themselves,  they  keep  up  a  continual  but 
not  unmusical  clatter.    This  proves  the  most  propitious  time  of  the  day 
for  .the  hunter,  who,  under  cover  of  the  tall  reeds  and  guided  by  their 
continual  cackling,  approaches  closely  enough  to  deal  havoc  among 
them.    Discharging  one  load  as  they  sit  on  the  water  and  another  as 
they  rise,  I  have  thus  seen  twenty -three  Geese  gathered  from  two  shots, 
while  many  more,  wounded  and  maimed,  fluttered  away  and  were  lost. 
About  1  o'clock  they  leave  the  marshes  and  return  to  feed  on  the  prai- 
ries, flying  low,  and  affording  the  sportsman  again  an  opportunity  to 
stop  their  career.    In  the  afternoon,  about  5  o'clock,  they  finally  leave 
the  prairies,  and,  rising  high  up  in  the  air,  wend  their  way  to  the  roost- 
ing places  whence  they  came  in  the  morning.    These  were  often  at  a 
great  distance,  as  I  have  followed  them  in  their  evening  flight  until  they 
were  lost  to  view.    Many,  however,  roost  in  the  marshes.    Our  boat, 
sailing  one  night  down  the  sloughs  leading  to  Suisun  Bay,  having  come 
among  them,  the  noise  they  made- as  they  rose  in  advance  of  us,  emit- 
their  cry  of  alarm  ^their  disordered  masses  being  so  serried  that  we 
could  hear  their  pinions  strike  each  other  as  they  flew),  impressed  us 
with  the  idea  that  we  must  have  disturbed  thousands.    Such  are  the 
habits  of  the  Geese  during  the  winter.    Toward  spring  they  separate 
into  smaller  flocks,  and  gradually  disappear  from  the  country,  some  few 
only  remaining,  probably  crippled  and  unable  to  follow  the  more  vigor- 
ous in  their  northern  migration." 

BRANTA  BERNICLA,  (Linn.)  Scop. 

Brant  Goose;  Black  Brant. 

a.  bernicla, 

Anan  hemicla,  Linn.,  Syet.  Nat.  i,  1766, 198.— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  1, 1788,  513.— Lath.,  Ind. 

Orn.  ii,  1790,  H44.— WiLS.,  Am.  Ora.  viii,  1814,  pi.  72,  f.  1.— Temm.,  Man.  1815, 

531 ;  ii,  1835,  824.— Less.,  Man.  ii,  1828,  408. 
Jiranta  baniiday  Scop.,  Bemerk.  Naturg.  1770,  73.— Gray,  Hand-list,  iii,  1871.  76,  No. 

10575.— Bann.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1870, 131.— CouES,  Key,  1872,  284,  f.  184*. 
AfiBer  bernicla,  III.,  Prod.  1811,  277.— Vieill.,  Enc.  Moth,  i,  1823, 121.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828, 

378.— Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  469.— Nutt.,  Man.  ii,  1834.  .359.— Temm., 

Man.  iv,  1840,  522.— Ari).,  Orn.  Biog.  v,  1839,  24,  610,  pi.  :J91 ;  Syn.  1839,  272  ; 

B.  Api.  vi,  1843,  203,  pi.  379.— Sw.,  Classif.  B.  ii,  1837, 365.— Selys-L.,  Fu.  Belg. 

i,  1842,  139.— Gill.,  B.  L.  I.  1844,  293.— DeKay,  N.  Y.  Zool.  1844,  351.— Schl., 

Rev.  Crit.  1844,  100;  M.  P.-B.  vii,  1865,  105.— Degl.,  Om.  Eur.  ii,  1849,  404.— 

PUTN.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  i,  1856,  219. 
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Anser  hrentay  Pall.,  Zoog.  R.-A.  ii,  1811,  229.— Leach,  Cat.  1816,  37.— Flem.,  Br.  An. 
127.— Keys.  &  Blas.,  Wirb.  Eur.  1840,  83.— Swinh.,  P.  Z.  S.  1863,  323  (China). 

Bemicla  brentu,  Steph.,  Gen.  Zool.  xii,  pt.  ii,  1824,  46.— Eyt.,  Cat.  Br.  B.  62;  Mon.  AnaU 
1838,  85.— Bp.,  List,  1838,  56;  C.  R.  Sept.  1856.— Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  iii,  1849, 607 ; 
Cat.  Br.  B.  1863, 184.— Reich.,  Syst.  Av.  1852,  ix,— .— Woodh.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853, 
102.— Bd.,  B.  N.  a.  1858,  767.— Reinh.,  Ibis,  iii,  1861,  12  (Greenland).— Ross, 
Canad.  Nat.  vii,  Apr.  1862.— Vbrr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst.  1862,  153.— Blak.,  Ibis,  1862, 
145.— MALMG..J.  f.  0. 1865, 209  (Spitzbergen).-  Dress.,  Ibis,  1866,  42  (Texas).— 
DEGL.-GERBErOrn.  Eur.  ii,  1867,  489.— Coues,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  vi,  1868,  298;  Pr. 
Phila.  Acad.  1871,  36  (Nortb  Carolina). 

Anser  tor^wa /a,  Frisch,  Vog.  Deutschl.  ii,  pi.  156.— Brehm,  Eur.  Vog.  1823, 777.— NiLSS., 
Orn.  Saec.  117.— Jen.,  Man.  1835,  224.— Naum.,  V.  D.  xi,  1842,  391,  pi.  292. 

Bernicia  iorquata,  BoiE,  Isis,  1822,  563.— Brehm,  V.  D.  a^l. 

Bej'iticla  melanoptdSf  Macgil.,  Man.  Orn.  ii,  1842,  151. 

Bemicla  glaucogastcTy  m^cropus,  platptruSj  ooWam,  Brkhm.,  V.  D.  849-851. 

b.  nigricans, 

Anaer  nigricanSf  Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  iv,  1846,  171,  pi.  — . 

Bemicla  nigricanB,  Cass.,  111.  185:i,  52,  pi.  10.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  767.— Coop.  &  Suck., 
N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860,  252.— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866,  296  (Long 
island).— Brown,  Ibis,  1868,  425.— Dall  &  Bann.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  295 
(Alaska).— TuRNB.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1849, 46  (rare). 

Branta  nigricansy  Bann.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1870,  131. 

Branta  bemicla  var.  nigricans^  Coues,  Key,  1872,  284,  fig.  184*'. 

ffab. — Europe.    North  America ;  rare  or  casual  on  the  Pacific.    Var.  nigricans^  rare 
or  casual  on  the  Atlantic. 
Not  obtained  by  the  Expeditions. 

While  ascending  the  Missouri  in  October,  1872, 1  observed  vast  num- 
bers of  the  Common  Brant  in  flocks  on  the  banks  and  mud-bars  of  the 
river.  It  is  generally  dispersed  over  the  continent,  but  chiefly  in  its 
eastern  portions,  where  var.  nigricans  is  rare.  The  latter  almost  entirely 
replaces  the  common  form  on  the  Pacific  side. 

In  the  paper  by  Messrs.  Dall  and  Bannister,  above  quoted,  the  fol- 
lowing passages  relating  to  the  Black  Brant  occur :  "This  Goose  arrives 
in  immense  flocks,  in  the  spring,  along  the  sea-coast,  but  is  rarely  seen 
on  the  Yukon.  1  killed  one,  May  29,  1868,  at  Nulato,  which  was  said 
to  be  a  very  rare  visitor.  They  pass  Fort  Yukon  in  the  spring,  as  they 
do  at  Saint  Michael's,  being  present  but  a  few  days,  and  breeding  oii 
the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean.  I  was  informed  at  Fort  Yukon  that  it 
is  not  seen  there  in  the  fall.  .  Unlike  the  White  Geese,  tliey  return  to 
Norton  Sound  in  small  numbers  in  the  fall.  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  The  few  that 
appear  at  Norton  Sound  in  the  fall  arc  the  last  Geese  excepting  the 
canagica.  A  few  of  this  species  were  killed  at  Saint  Michael's  the  season 
I  was  there;  it  was  said  to  be  altogether  less  abundant  that  spring  than 
ordinarily.  It  arrives  there  about  the  12th  of  May,  almost  the  last  of 
all  the  migratory  birds.  They  were  observed  in  the  fall  of  1865  (Sep- 
tember 23),  on  their  return.  IJsually  the  Black  Brant  is  said  to  come  in 
immense  flocks,  and  to  afford  more  profitable  sport  for  a  few  days  than 
all  the  other  species  put  together.  The  flight  of  the  main  body  of  these 
migratory  birds  seems  to  me  to  be  along  the  western  edge  of  Saint  Mi 
chad's  Island,  touching  Stewart's  Island,  and  then  directly  northward, 
across  the  open  sea,  to  Golownin  Sound.  I  saw  no  such  large  flocks 
passing  the  fort  as  1  saw  down  the  canal  flying  toward  Cape  Stephens." 
According  to  Dr.  Suckley  these  Briant  are  extremely  abundant  about 
the  Straits  of  Fuca  in  winter,  preferring  the  vicinity  of  the  coast,  and 
subsisting  by  choice  upon  sedge-grass  growing  near  t^alt  water.  On  the 
Atlantic  coast  I  have  noticed  the  common  variety  as  f»ir  as  the  Carolinas. 

The  foUowing  Anserinas  of  North  America  have  not  been  found  :u  the  Missouri  region  : 
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Branta  LEUCOPSis  (BoU),    Barnacle  Goose. 

Q)  "  Anas  ernthropus,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  513.— Degl.,  Orn.  Enr.  ii,  1849,  402." 

Bernicla  crythropuSt  Steph.,  Gen.  Zool.  xii,  1824,  49. 

Anas  Jeucopsis,  Temm.,  Man.  1815, 531 ;  ii,  1835,  823. 

Anser  leucopsis,  Bechst.,  Tasch.  ii,  IHIO,  557 ;  Naturg.  iv,  921.— Bp.,  S.vn.  1828,  377. — 

NOTT.,  Man.  Orn.  ii,  1834,  355.— Jen.,  Man.  1835,  224.— Keys.  &  Blas.,  Wirb. 

Eur.  1840, 83.— Naum.,  V.  D.  xi,  1842, 378,  pi.  291.— SCHI^  Rev.  Crit.  1844,  lOI.— 

AUD.,  Orn.  Biog.  iii,  1835,  609,  pi.  296 ;  Syn.  1839,271 ;  B.  A.  vi,  200,  pi.  378. 
Bet^icla  leucopsiSy  Boie,  Isis,  1822,  563. — Kaup,  Sk.  Ent.  Eur.  Thierw.  18*<i9,  25.— Brehm, 

V.  D.  847.— Eyt.,  Cat.  Br.  B.  18—,  62.— Macg.,  Man.  ii,  1842,  150.- Gray,  G.  of 

B.  iii,  1849,  607 ;  List  Br.  B.  1863, 184.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  768.— Reinh.,  Ibis, 

iii,  1861,  12  (Greenland).    . 
Branta  leucopsisy  B^nn.,  Pr.  Phi  la.  Acad.  1870,  131. — Gray,  Hand-list,  iii,  1871, ,  No. 

— .— CouES,  Key,  1872,  283. 
Anser  hernicla,  Leach,  Cat.  1816,  37.— Flem.,  Br.  An.  127.— Pajx.,  Zoog.  R.-A.  ii,  230. 

Hah, — Europe.     Very  rare  or  casual  in  North  America  (Hudson's  Bay,  Bd.,  Am.  Nat- 
ii,  49;  North  Carolina,  LaWR.,  ibid,  v,  1871, 10). 

Philacte  CANAGICA,  Banu.    Einperor  Goose, 

Anas  canagica,  Sevast:,  N.  Act.  Petrop.  xiii,  1800,  346,  pi.  10. 

Anser  canof/icuSj  Brandt,  Bull.  Acad.  Sc.  St.  Petersb.  i,  1836,  37  ;  Descr.  An.  i,  1836,  7, 

pi.  1.— SCHL.,  M.  P.B.  viii,  1865,  113.— Finsch,  Abh.  Nat.  iii,  1872,  66. 
Bernicla  canagica,  Gray,  G.  of  B.  iii,  1649,  607.— Degl.-Gerbe,  O.  E.  1867.  492. 
Chloephaga  canagica,  Bp.,  C.  R.  xlii,  Sept.  1856.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  768.— Elliot,  B.  N. 

A.  pi.  45.— Dall  &  Bann.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  296. 
Philacte  canagica,  Bann.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1870,  131.— CouES,  Key,  1873,  283,  f.  1):^— 

CouES,  in  Elliott's  Prybilov  Islands,  App.  p.  — . 
Hah. — Northwest  coast  of  America. 
Dendrocygna  autumnalis  (Linn,)  Eyton, 

Anas  autumnalis,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766, 176.— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  537.— Lath., 
Ind.  Om.  ii,  1790,  852.— Vieill.,  E.  M.  1823,  140.— Licht.,  Verz.  1823,  84.— 
Steph.,  G.  Z.  xii,  pt.  ii,  1824,  99.— Burm.,  Th.  Bras,  iii,  1856,  436. 

Dcndronessa  autumnaliSf  Wagl.,  Isis,  1832,  282. 

Dendrocygna  autumnahs,  Eyt.,  Mou.  Anat.  1838.— Gray,  Cat.  Br.  M.  1844, 131 ;  G.  of  B. 
iii,  1849,  612  -Gosse,  B.  Jam.  1847,  398.— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  1851,  117.— 
Bd.,  Stansbnrv's  Rep.  1852,  334  ;  B.  N.  A.  1858,  770;  1860,  pi.  63,  f.  2;  Mex.  R 
Surv.  1859,  ii,  pt.  ii,  26,  pi.  25  (Texas).- Bp.,  Compt.  Rend.  1856,  648.— Scl.,  P. 
Z.  S.  1858, 360  (Honduras) ;  1864,  299  (Guatemala).— Scl.  &  Salv.,  P.  Z.  S.  1864, 
372;  1866,  200  (Peru).- Cass.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1860,197  (Darien).— Taylor, 
Ibis,  1864,  172  (Porto  Rico);  1860,  315  (Honduras).— Dresser,  Ibis,  1866,  42 
(Texas).— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  63  (Panama) ;  ix,  1869,  143  (Costa 
Rica).— Pelz.,  Orn.  Bras.  320  (Brazil).— Coues,  Key,  1872,  284. 
Hob. — Central  and  South  America.    Southweetem  United  States.    West  Indies. 

Dendrocygna  fulva  (Gw.)  Burm, 

"  Penelope  mexicana,  Briss." 

Anas  fulva,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  530.— Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  863.— Vieill  ,  Nouv. 
Diet.  d'Hist.  Nat.  v,  1816. 127  ;  E.  M.  1823,  137.-Steph.,  G.  Z.  xii,  1819,  204.— 
Wagl.,  Isis,  1831,  532.— Burm.,  Thier.  Bras,  iii,  1856,  435. 

Fuligula  fulra,  Steph.,  Gen.  Zool.  xii,  pt.  ii,  1824,  204. 

Dendroneshafulra,  Wagl.,  Isis,  1832,  281. 

Dendrocygna  fulva,  Burm,  R-  ise  La  Plato,  515.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  770  (California).— 
Pelz.,  Orn.  Bras.  319.— Xantus,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1859,  192  (Fort  Tejon).— 
Dress.,  Ibis,  1866",  42  (Texas).— Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  98  (Arizona).— 
Moore,  Am.  Nat.  — ,  (New  Orleans,  Louisiana). — Schl.,  M.  P.-B.  Anseres  p.  87. 

Anas  tirgata,  Maxim.,  Beit.  Nat.  Bras,  iv,  918 ;  Reise  Bras,  i,  322. 

*^Ana9  sinuata,  Licht.,  Mus.  Berol." 

**Anas  hicolor,  Vieill.,  Nouv.  Diet.  d'Hist.  Nat  v,  ld6,^ 

*^Anas  collains,  Merrem." 
^a&.— Central  and  South  America.    North  to  Arizona  and  California. 
The  following  species  of  Dendrocygna  may  yet  be  detected  in  North  America: 

Dendrocygna  arborea  (Linn,)  Sw. 

Anas  arborea,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766, 176.— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  540.— Lath.,  Ind, 
Orn.  ii,  1790,  852.— Vieill.,  E.  M.  1823, 141.— Steph.,  G.  Z.  xii,  pt.  ii,  1824, 98.— 
Burm,  Thier.  Bras,  iii,  la^O,  436. 

Dendronessa  arborea,  Wagl.,  Isis,  1832,  282. 
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Dendrocygna  arhwea^  8w.,  Clossif.  B.  ii,  1837,  365.— Eyt.,  Mod.  Anat  1838,  110.— GossE, 
B.  Jam.  1847,  395.— Gray,  G.  of  B.  lii,  1849,  612.— Keich.,  Syst.  Av.  1852, 10.— 
Bd.,  Stansbnry^s  Rep.  1852,  334.— Bp.,  Compt.  Rend,  xlii,  1852,  648.— Bry.,  Pr. 
Bost.  Soc.  viii,  1859;  1867,  70  (Bahamas).— SCL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1864,  300  (Jamaica).— 
Newt.,  Ibis,  1859,  366  (S*nta  Cruz).— Schl.,  M.  P.-B.  viii,  1865,  Amerea  84.— 
GUNDL.,  Av.  Cub.  1866,  387. 

Dendrocygna  viduata  {Linn,)  Eyt, 

Anas  viduata^  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat,  i,  1766,  205.— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  536.— Lath.  Ind. 

Orn.  ii,  1790,  858.— Stepu.,  G.  Z.  xii,  pt.ii,  1824,  102.— Maxim.,  Beit.  Bras,  iv, 

1833,  921.— BuRM.^  Thier.  Bras  iii,  1856,  434. 
Dendrocygna  viduatay  Eyt.,  Mod.  Anat.  1&.3P,  109.— TscH.,  Fn.  Pern.  54.— Gray,  G.  of  B. 

iii,  1849,612.— Lawr.,  Anu.  Lvc.N.  Y.  vii,  May,  1860,  274  (Cuba).- ScL.  P.  Z. 

S.  1864,  299  (Guiana,  Brazil,  «&c.).— ScL.  &  Salv.,  P.  Z.  S.  1865,  200.— Schl., 

M.  P.-B.  viii,  1865,  Anseres  90.— Gundl.,  Av.  Cub.  1866,  368.— Pelz.,  Om.  Bras. 

319.— Reinh.,  Vid.  Meddel.  1870,  21  (Brazil). 

The  following  is  the  synonymy  of  the  Musk  Duck,  domesticated  in  this  country : 
Hyonetta  moschata,  (Linn,)  Sund, 

Anas  moschata,  Linn.,  Fn.  Sueo.  41 ;  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  199.— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788, 
515.— Lath.,  Ind.  Om.  ii,  1790, 846.-  Vieili^,  Ency.  Meth.  1823, 129 ;  Nouv.  Diet. 
d'Hist.  Nat.  v,  1816,  129.— Licht.,  Verz.  1823,  84.— Maxim.,  Nature.  Bras,  iv, 
1833, 910.— Degl.,  Orn.  Eur.  ii,  1849,  421.— Sent.,  M.  P.-B.  viii,  1865,  73. 

Anas  (MosvhatuH)  moschatay  Less.,  Man.  Orn.  ii,  1628,  416. 

Anas  (Gymnathus)  moschatay  Nutt.,  Man.  ii,  1834,  403. 

Branta  moschata.  Scop.,  Bemerk.  Natnrg.  1770,  74. 

Cairina  moschatay  Flem.,  Br.  Anim.  1828, 122.— Jen.,  Man.  1835,  230.— Eyt.,  Cat.  Br.  B. 
65 ;  Monog.  Anat  1838,  p.  —.—Keys.  &  Blas.,  Wirb.  Eur.  1840,  85.— GoasE,  B. 
Jam.  1847,  408.— Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  iii,  1849,  618 ;  Cat.  Bn  B.  18G3, 198.— Reich, 
Syst.  Av.  1852,  10.— Burm.,  Th.  Bras,  iii,  1856,  440.— Bp.,  Compt.  Rend,  xlii, 
1856,  649.— SCL.  &  Sai.v.,  Ibis,  i,  1859,  232  (Central  America).— Tayl.,  Ibis, 
1860,  315  (Honduras).— ScL.  &  Salv.,  P.  Z.  S.  1864,  :«'3 ;  1865,  200  (Ilea vali).— 
Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  April,  1863.— Pelz.,  Orn.  Bras.  320  (Brazil).— Reinh., 
Viddensk.  Meddel.  Forh.  1870,  21  (Brazil). 

Hyonetta  moschatay  Sund.,  Meth.  Av.  Nat.  Disp.  Tent.  1873, 146. 

Cairina  sylvestriSy  Steph.,  Gen.  Zool.  xii,  pt.  ii,  1824,  79. 

For  synonymy  of  hybrids  of  this  species  with  A,  hoschasy  see  that  species.    A  descrip- 
tion of  the  usual  hybrid  condition  is  given  by  Codes,  Forest  and  Stream,  Feb.  19,  1874. 

Subfamily  Anatin^:  Biver  Ducks. 

AKAS  BOS0HA8,  Linn. 

Mallard. 

Anas  hoschas.  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  205.— Scop.,  Bemerk.  Naturg.  1770,  68.— Forst., 
Phil.  Trans.  Ixii,  1772,  383.— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  538.— Lath.,  Ind.  Om.  ii. 
1790,  a50.— Pall.,  Zoog.  R.  A.  ii,  1811,  255.— Wius.,  Am.  Om.  viii,  1814, 112,  pi. 
70,  f.  7.— BoiE,  Isis,  1822,  564.— Licht.,  Verz.  1823,  84.— Steph.,  Gen.  Zool.  xu, 
pt.  ii,  1824,  84.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  383;  List,  1838,  56.— Brehm,  V.  D.  18:n,  862.- 
Wagl.,  Isis,  1831,  531.— Temm..  Man.  ii,  1835,  855;  iv,  1840,  531.— Eyt.,  Mon. 
Anat.  18:38,  p.  — .— Vio.,  Zool.  Beech.  Voy.  1839, 30.— Aud.,  Ora.  Biog.  iii,  ia35, 
164,  pi.  221 ;  Syn.  1839,  276 ;  B.  Am.  vi,  1843,  236,  pi.  385.— Keys.  &  Blas.. 
Wirb.  Eur.  1840,  85.— Macgil.,  Man.  ii,  1842, 165.— Selys-L.,  Fn.  Belg.  i,  1842, 
140.— Naum.,  V.  D.  xi,  1842, 575,  pi.  300.— Gray,  Cat.  B.  Br.  Mus.  1844, 135 ;  G.  of 
B.  iii,  1849,  615 ;  List  Br.  B.  1863,  193.— DbKay,  N.  Y.  Zool.  ii,  1844,  347.-GIR., 
B.  L.  L  1844,  299.— Schl.,  Rev.  Crit.  Ois.  Eur.  1844. 113 :  M.  P.-B.  1865,  40.— 
G.sse,  B.  Jam.  1847,  408.— Peol.,  Om.  Eur.  ii,  1849,  425.— Cass.,  U.  S.  Expl. 
Ex.  1858,  340.— Reich.,  Syst.  Av.  1852, 10.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  774.— Woodh,, 
Sitgr.  Rep.  1853,  103.— Newb.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi,  1857, 102.— MuR.,  New  Edinb. 
Phfl.  Jouro.  1859, 229.— Coop.  «fc  SucK.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860, 253.— Coues,  Pr.. 
Phila.Acad.  1861,238;  1866,98;  Pr.  Ess.  Inst.  1868,298.— VERR.,Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iii, 
1862, 153.— Ross,  Canad.  Nat.  vii.  Apr.  1862.— Hayd.,  Rep.  1862, 175.— Swinil, 
P.  Z.  S.  1863,  :i24.— Jerd.,  B.  India,  iii,  1864,  798.— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  Apr. 
1863.— GiJNDL.,  Av.  Cuban.  1860,  3^.— Deol.-Grkbe,  Orn.  Eur.  1867,  50(),— 
Stev.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv,  Ter.  1870,  466.— Merb.,  ibid,  1872,  703.— CoUES,  Key, 
1872,  285 ;  and  of  authors  generally. 
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Anas  adunca,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  206.— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  538.— Jen.,  Man. 

234.— Donovan,  Br.  Birds,  ix,  pi.  218. 
Anas  domestica,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  538. 

Anas  (Boschas)  domesiica,  Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  442.— Nutt.,  Man.  ii,  1834,  37??. 
AnoA  curvirosira,  Pall.    {Gray.) 
Anas  freycineiij  Bp.    (Gray.) 

Anasfaa,  Bkiss.— Leach,  Cat.  M.  and  B.  Br.  Mas.  1816,  39. 
Anas  archiboschas,  subboschas,  conboschaSy  Brehm,  V.  D.  862,  864,  865. 

Among  hybrids,  proven  or  presnmod,  of  the  Mallard  with  other  Dncks,  are  the  fol- 
lowing : 

AnaspurpureomridiSjScnmz.    (Muscovy?) 
Anas  maxima^  Go8SE,  B.  Jam.  1847,  399.    (Muscovy?) 
Anas  bicolor,  Donovan,  Br.  Birds,  ix,  pi.  212.    (Muscovy?) 
Anas  breweri,  AVD.,  Orn.  Biog.  iv,  1838,  302.  pi.  338  ((''glocitans");  Syn.  1839,  277  ;  B. 

Am.  vi,  1843,  252,  pi.  387.    (Gadwall f  or  Canvasbackl) 
Anas  auduboniy  Bp.,  List,  1838,  56  ("  bimaculata").    (Same  as  breweri.) 
Fnligula  viola^  Bell,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  v,  1852,  219.    (Muscovy  1) 
Anas  iopareia,  Phil.,  Arch.  Naturg.  i,  1860,  25 ;  P.  Z.  S.  1866,  531.    (Muscovy,) 

Hab. — Nearly  cosmopolitan,  and  nearly  everywhere  domesticated.  Wild  thronghont 
the  whole  of  North  America,  breeding  sparingly  throughout  the  United  States,  as  well 
as.  further  north.  Very  rare  and  scarcely  found  in  New  England  beyond  Massachn- 
setts,  where  apparently  replaced  bv  the  Dusky  Duck.  Greenland  (Reinh.,  Ibis,  iii, 
1861, 13).  Cuba  (Cab.  J.  f.  O.  v,  1857,  229).  Bahamas  (Bry.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  viii,  1859). 
Panama  (Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  63). 

List  of  specimens. 


19306 
19507 
19308 


289 
288 
169 


Deer  Creek  . . . 

....do 

Rosebud 


Apr.  13,  1860 
Apr.  13,  1860 
Sept.  15, 1860 


F.V.Hayden. 

20.00 

37.25 

10.75 

...do....... 

15.50 

33.25 

9.25 

G.H.  Trook.. 

21.25 

34.90 

11.50 

Lientenant  Warren^s  Expedition. ^^o,  9691,  Upper  Missouri. 

Za'^£'xpedi(f<Mi«.— 59877,  Colorado;  60853-7,  Sweetwater  and  North  Platte ;  61107-7, 
Bass  Creek  and  Green  River ;  62464-5,  North  Fork,  Idaho. 

AbandaDt  thronghout  the  Missouri  region,  in  suitable  sitnations, 
especially  during  the  migrations.  Many  breed  in  various  places,  and 
during  the  fall  movement  Mallards  are  conspicuous  among  the  hordes 
of  wild  fowl  that  throng  the  waters  of  this  part  of  the  continent. 

ANAS  OBSOUEA,  Gmelin. 
Dasky  Daek;  Black  Dack« 

a.  ohscura. 

Anas  obscura^  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  541.— Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  871.— WiLS.,  Am. 
Orn.  viii,  1814, 141,  pi.  72,  f.  5;  Ord*8  ed.  viii,  155.— Vibill.,Nouv.  Diet,  v,  1816, 
131 ;  Enc.  Meth.  i,  1823, 146.— Steph.,  Gen.  Zool.  xii,  1824, 104.— Bp.,  Obs.  Wils. 
1825,  No.  260;  Syn.  1828,  234;  List,  18.38,  56;  C.  R.  1856,  649.— Nun.,  Man.  ii, 
1831,  392.— Gray,  List  B.  Br.  Mus.  1844,  135;  Gen.  of  B.  iii,  1849,  615.— AUD., 
Om.  Biog.  iv,  1838,  15,  pi.  302;  Syn.  1839,  276 ;  B.  Am.  vi,  1843,  244.  pi.  386,- 
Eyt.,  Mon.  Anat.  1838,  140.— GiR.,  B.  L.  I.  1844,  301.— DeKay,  N.  Y.  Zool.  ii, 
1844,  344.— Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  v,  1857,  229  (Cuba).— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  775.— PUTN., 
Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  i,  1856, 219. — VERR.,t6id.  iii,  1862, 154  (Maine,  breeding).— Aulen, 
ibid,  iv,  1864,  78  (Massaohnsetts,  breeds).- McIlwr.,  ibid,  v,  1866,  94  (Canada 
West).— CouKS,  ibid,  v,  1868,  298.— Wheat.,  Ohio  Agric.  Rep.  1860,  No.  241.— 
CouES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1861.  238  (Labrador,  breeding).— CoUBS  &  Prent., 
Smiths.  Rep.  1861,  417  (winter).— Boardm.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  ix,  1862, 129  (Maine, 
rebident).- Blak.,  Ibis,  1863.  146.— Schl.,  Mas.  P.-B.  viii,  1815,  41.— Lawr., 
Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866,  296.— Dress.,  Ibis,  1866,  42  (Texas).- Coues,  Pr. 
Bost.  Soc.  xii,  1868,  724  (South  Carolina,  winter).— Allen,  Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  i, 
1868,  502  (Iowa,  in  summer).- Turnb.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869, :%.— Mayn.,  Guide,  1870, 
147  (Massachusetts,  breeding);  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1871.— Allen,  BuU.  M.  C.  Z.  ii, 
1871,  363  (Florida).— Coues,  Pr.  PJiila.  Acad.  1871,  36  (North  Carolina).— 
CouBS,  Key,  1872,  285.— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873, 11  (Kansos). 
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b.  fulrigula, 

AnoB  ohscura  var.  fulvigula,  Ridgw.,  Am.  Nat.  viii,  1874,  p. — . — Coues,  Check-list,  App. 
p.—. 

£ra&.— Eoeteru  North  America,  especially  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  from  Labrador  to 
Texas.    Iowa  and  Kansas.    Cuba.    Vas,fulvigulaf  rebideut  in  Florida. 

The  Dusky  Duck  is  peculiar  among  our  species  for  its  partial  distri- 
bution, being  confined  to  the  Eastern  Province.  It  was  not  noticed  by 
either  of  the  Expeditions,  and  probably  only  reaches  the  border  of 
the  Missouri  region.  Its  occurrence  in  Iowa  and  Kansas  is  sutficieutly 
attested.  I  never  saw  it,  to  uiy  knowledge,  in  Dakota.  In  1860 1  found 
it  abundant  in  Labrador,  where  it  was  breeding,  in  pools  back  of  the 
coast,  though  occasionally  seen  also  on  the  islands  where  the  Eiders 
were  nesting.  It  moults  there  in  July,  when  the  young  aie  able  to  take 
care  of  themselves,  and  is  for  a  time  unable  to  fly  owing  to  loss  of  the 
quills.  It  also  breeds  plentifully  in  New  England,  especially  in  Maine, 
being  there,  as  in  Labrador,  one  of  the  most  abundant  and  character- 
istic Ducks  during  the  summer.  I  have  traced  it  along  the  Atlantic 
coast  as  far  as  the  Garolinas ;  it  is  found  still  further,  in  Florida  and 
Texas,  as  well  as,  according  to  Cabanis,  in  Cuba;  and,  during  the  winter, 
is  one  of  the  common  market  ducks  of  our  Atlantic  cities.  The  north- 
ward migration  appears  to  be  incomplete,  many  individuals  nesting  on 
our  Southern  coasts;  Audubon  states  that  it  breeds  in  Texas  ''and 
throughout  the  United  States.''  The  eggs,  of  which  eight  or  ten  are 
laid,  are  not  distinguishable  from  those  of  the  Mallard,  being  pale,  dirty 
yellowish-drab,  averaging  about  2 J  inches  in  length  by  IJ  in  breadth. 
The  nest  is  quite  compactly  and  carefully  built  of  weeds  and  grass,  with 
a  slight  hollow  lined  with  the  parent's  feathers. 

DAFILA  ACUTA,  (Linn.) 
PiDiall;  SprlgUll. 

Anas  amtay  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  202.— Gm.,  Syst  Nat.  1788,  258.— Lath.,  Ind.  Om. 
ii,  1790,  864.— Temm.,  Man.  1815,  540.— BoiE,  Isis,  1822,  564.— Light.,  Vera. 
1823,  84.— Less.,  Man.  ii,  1828,  417.— Flem.,  Br.  An.  124.— Brehm,  V.  D.  18.31,. 
866.— Wagl.,  Isis,  1831,  531.— Jen.,  Man.  232.— Temm.,  Man.  ii,  18:i5,  a«;  iv^ 
1840,  532.— Keys.  &  Blas.,  Wirb.  Ear.  85.— Naum.,  V.  D.  xi,  1842,  638,  pi.  301.~ 
Degl.,  Om.  Eur.  ii,  1849,  428.— Schl.,  Rev.  Crit.  Ois.  Eur.  115 ;  M.  P.-B.  1865,. 
37.— Selys-L.,  Fn.  Belg.  i,  1842,  142.— WiLS.,  Am.  Oru.  viii,  1814,  pi.  68,  f.  3.— 
Bp.,  Obs.  Wils.  1825,  No.  258;  Syn.  1828,  383;  List,  1838,  56.— Nurr.,  Man.  ii,  i 
1834,  386.— AUD.,  Om.  B\o%,  iii,  1835,  214;  v,  1839,  015;  pi.  227;  Syn.  1839,.  ^ 
279;  B,  A.  vi,  1843,  266,  pi.  390.— ViG.,  Zool.  Beechey's  Voy.  1839,  31.-GiR.,  B» 
L.  1. 1844,  310.-DeKay,N.  Y.  Zool.  ii,  1844,  341.— Lk.mb.,  Av.  Cub.  1850,  113.— 
Finsch,  Abh.  Nat.  iii,  1872,  66.— 8w.,  P.  Z.  8.  1863,  324. 

Trficheloneita  acutay  Kaup,  Natur.  Syst.  1829, 115. 

Phasianurus  acutusy  Wagl.,  Isis,  18:^,  1235. 

Dafila  acutay  Bp.,  List,  lr38,  56.— Gray,  List.  B.  Br.  Mus.  1844, 134;  G.  of  B.  iii,  1849,. 
615;  List  Br.  B.  1863,  192.— Gosse,  B.  Jam.  1847,  402.— Reich.,  Syst.  Av. 
1852,  X.— Cass,  Om.  U.  S.  Expl.  Exped.  1858,  431.— Bd..  Stanbnry's  Rep.  1852, 
323.— Woodh.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853, 103  (New  Mexico  and  California).- Newb.,  P. 
R.  R.  Rep.  vi,  1867,  102  (California  and  Oregon).— Cab.,  J.  f.O.  v,  1857,  229' 
(Cuba).— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  ia58, 776.— Scl.,  Ibis,  i,  1859,  231  (Honduras).— Heerm., 
P.  R.  R.  Rep.  X,  1859,  pt.  vi,  69  (California).- MuR.,  Edinb. N.  Phil.  Journ.  1859,^ 
229.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1880,  252  (Oregon  and  Washington).— 
Newt.,  P.  Z.  S.  1861,  plate  68  (hybrid  with  Mallard).— Hayd.,  Rep.  1862, 175 
(Nebraska).— Ross,  Canad.  Nat.  Apr.  1892.— Jerd.,  B.  India,  1864,  803.— 
GUNDL.,  Av.  Cub.  1866,  388.— Coues,  Pr.  Pbila.  Acad.  1866,  98  (Arizona).— 
Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866, 163IPanama) ;  ix,  1869,  14  (Costa  Rica).— 
Dress.,  Ibis,  1862, 42  (Texas).— CouES,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  186:^^,  298.— Verr.,  Pr. 
Ess.  Inst,  iii,  1862, 158.— Dall  &  Bank.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  297  (Alaska, 
breeding).— DEGL.-GERBE,  Om.  Eur.  1867,  515.— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii^ 
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1872,  183  (Utah).— Aiken,  Pr.  Boat.  8oc.  xv,  1872,  210  (Colorado).— Trippk, 
ibid.  241  (Iowa).— Stev.,  U.  8.  Geol.  Snrv.  Ter.  1870,  466  ( Wyomhip).— Mkrr., 
ibid.  1872,  703  (Wyoming).— CouES,  Key,  1872,  286,  fig.  186.— Snow,  B.  Kana. 

1873,  11 ;  and  of  authors  generally. 
Qu^rqucditla  acuta,  Seij)Y,  Brit.  Orn.  ii,  311. 
Anas  aJandica,  Sparrmann,  Mas.  Carls,  iii,  pi,  60. 
Anas  sparrmanni,  Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  3790,  876. 

Anas  cavdacuta,  Pall.,  Zoog.  R.-A.  ii,  1811, 280.— Leach,  Cat.  M.  &  B.  Br.  Mne.  1816, 38, 
Dafila  oau(f acu fa,  Steph.,  Shaw's  Gen.  Zool.  xii,  1824,  127,  pi.  49. — Jard.,  Br.  Birds,  iv, 

120.— Eyt.,  Mon.  Anaiida,  1838, 113. 
Daphila  caudacuta,  Sw.,  Classif.  B.  ii,  1837,  367. 
Anas  {Dafila)  cavdacuta,  Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  441. 
Querqucdula  caudaenta,  Macgill.,  Man.  Orn.  ii,  1842,  170. 

Anas  longioauda,  Briss.,  Orn.  vi,  366,  pi.  34,  f.  1,  2.— Brehm,  Yog.  Deat«ohl.  868. 
Anas  caudata,  Brehm,  Vog.  Dentschi.  869. 
Dafila  acuta  var.  atnen'catta,  .Bp.,  Compt.  Rend,  xlii,  1856. 

Hab. — North  America  and  Europe.     Breeds  chiefly  in  high  latitudes.    In  winter 
south  to  Panama.    Cuha. 
Lieutenant  Warren^s  Expedition,— 8910,  **Nehra8ka." 

Later  JKa^p«ftfo*ow».— 61109,  Rock  Creek,  Wyoming.    62366,  Shoshone  Lake,  Wyoming. 
Not  obtained  by  Captain  Raynolds'  Expedition. 

The  Pintail  is  emphatically  a  "river"  Duok,  l^eing  far  more  abandant 
OB  the  pools  and  streams  of  the  interior  than  along  either  coast  It  is 
one  of  the  earlier  arrivals  in  the  United  States,  passing  our  northern 
boundary  early  in  September,  with  the  Teal,  and  becoming  generally 
distributed  during  the  ibllowing  month.  It  is  one  of  the  most  elegant 
and  graceful  of  our  Ducks,  either  on  the  land  or  water,  walking  and 
swiming  with  the  long  pointed  tail  elevated,  and  the  thin  sinuous  neck 
.swaying  in  all  directions.  It  is  shy  and  vigilant,  but  owing  to  its  habit 
of  clustering  close  in  groups  about  the  margins  of  pools  where  the  reeds 
or  brush-wood  favor  approach,  it  is  sometimes  slaughtered  in  numbers 
with  ease;  and  if  the  gununer  be  ready  with  another  barrel,  additional 
birds  may  usually  be  procured,  as  they  fly  oflf  in  a  compact  flock. 

Few  Ducks  exceed  the  Pintail  in  extent  and  regularity  of  migration. 
In  the  spring  it  withdraws  altogether  from  most  parts  of  the  United 
States  to  high  latitudes  to  breed,  and  in  winter  pushes  its  migration 
even  to  Panama.  While  its  general  habits  when  with  us  are  well 
known,  little  has  been  ascertained  respecting,  its  breeding  in  this 
country ;  and  I  have  therefore  greater  pleasure  in  being  able  to  attest 
its  nesting  within  our  limits.  Although  I  have  not  recognized  it  in  the 
Missouri  region  proper  during  the  breeding  season,  yet  1  found  it  to  be 
one  of  the  commonest  of  the  various  ducks  that  nest  in  the  country 
drained  by  the  Milk  Eiver  and  its  tributaries,  throughout  most  of  the 
northern  parts  of  Montana.  In  traveling  through  that  country  in  July, 
I  found  it  on  all  the  prairie  pools  and  alkaline  lakes.  At  this  date  the 
young  were  just  beginning  to  fly,  in  most  instances,  while  the  old  birds 
were  for  the  most  part  deprived  of  flight  by  moulting  of  the  quills. 
Many  of  the  former  were  killed  with  sticks,  or  captured  by  hand,  and 
afforded  welcome  variation  of  our  hard  fare.  On  invasion  of  the  gmssy 
or  reedy  pools  where  the  ducks  were,  they  generally  crawled  shyly  out 
upon  the  prairie  around,  and  there  squatted  to  hide ;  so  that  we  pro- 
cured more  from  the  dry  grass  surrounding  than  in  the  pools  them- 
selves. I  have  sometimes  stumbled  thus  upon  several  together,  crouch- 
ing as  close  as  possible,  and  caught  them  all  in  my  hands. 

The  following  note  from  Mr.  Dall  continues  this  subject:  "Extremely 
common  in  all  parts  of  the  Yukon,  and  on  the  marshes  near  the  sea 
coast.  In  the  early  spring,  arriving  about  May  1  at  Nulato,  it  is  grega- 
rious; but  as  soon  as  it  commences  to  breed,  about  May  20,  or  later, 
they  are  generally  found  solitary  or  in  pairs.     Their  nest  is  usually 
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in  the  sed^,  lined  with  dry  grass,  and,  in  the  absence  of  both  parents, 
is  covered  with  dry  leaves  and  feathers.  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  They  lay  from 
six  to  ten,  or  even  twelve  eggs,  and  as  soon  as  the  yoang  are  hatched, 
they  withdraw  from  the  river  to  the  suiall  creeks  and  rivulets,  where 
they  remain  until  the  ducklings  are  fully  able  to  fly,  when  all  repair  to 
the  great  marshes,  where,  on  the  roots  of  the  horsetail  {Uquisetum)^ 
they  grow  so  fat  that  frequently  they  cannot  raise  themselves  above 
the  water.'' 

A  nest-complement  of  seven  eggs,  from  the  Yukon,  now  in  the  Smith- 
sonian, furnishes  the  following  characters :  size,  2.10  by  1.50,  to  2.30  by 
1.55 ;  shape,  rather  elongate  ellipsoidal ;  color,  uniform  dull  grayish- 
olive,  without  any  buflf  or  creamy  shade. 

Hybrids  of  this  species  with  the  Mallard  are  of  comparatively  fre- 
quent occuirence;  and  in  at  least  one  instance  (that  recorded  by  Prof. 
A.  Newton,  as  above  cited)  these  have  proved  fertile  inter  se.  Those 
that  I  have  examined  show  unmistakably  the  characters  of  both  parents 
in  about  equal  proportions. 

CHAULELASMUS  STEEPERUS,  (Linn.)  Gray. 
Gadwall;  Gray  Dsek, 

Anas  Birepera,  Lnm  .  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1T76,  200.— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  620.— Lath.,  Ind. 
Orn.  ii,  1790,  849.— Wils.,  Am.  Orn.  viii,  1814,  120,  pi.  71.— Temm.,  Man.  1815, 
539 ;  ii,  1835,  837  ;  iv,  1840, 532.-B01E,  l8i»,  18:J2, 564.— Bp.,  Obs.  Wile.  182.'),  No. 
257 ;  Syn.  1828, 383.— Steph.,  Gen.  Zool.  xii,  Ic^,  103.-Flem,  Br.  An.  1828, 124.— 
Brehm,  Vog.  Deatsch.  1831,  870.— Nutt.,  Man.  ii,  1834,  383.— Aud.  Orn.  Biog. 
iv,  1838, 353,  pi.  348;  Syn.  1839, 378;  B.  Am.  vi,  1843,  254,  pi.  388.- Naum.,  Vog. 
Deutech.  xi,  1842,  659,  pi.  302.— Keys.  &  Bl\8.,  Wirb.  Eur.  1840, 85.— Selys-L  , 
Fn.  Belg.  i,  1842, 141.— Gm.,  B.  L.  I.  1844,  3^4.- DbKay,  N.  Y.  Zool.  ii,  1844, 
343.— ScHL..  Rev.  Crit.  1844, 115;  M.  P.-B.  viii,  1865,  48.— Degl.,  Orn.  Eur.  ii, 
1849, 430.- Newb.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi,  1857, 102.— SwiN.,  P.  Z.  S.  1863, 124 ;  and  of 
most  earlier  aatbors. 

Ana»  (Chauliodus)  sireperoj  Sw.  &,  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  440.— Jen.,  Man.  1835,  231.— 
8w.,  Claesif.  B.  ii,  1837,  .360. 

Chauliodvis  strepera,  Sw.,  Jonrn.  Roy.  Inst,  ii,  19.— Eyt.,  Cat.  Br.  B.  1836, 60. 

Ktinorhynchus  streperaj  Eyt.,  Monog.  Anat.  1838, 137. 

Chaulelaamua  stnsperua,  Gray,  1838 ;  List  B.  Br.  Mas.  1844, 139;  List  of  Gen.  of  B.  1840, 
74 ;  Gen.  of  B.  iii,  1849,  617 ;  List  Br.  B.  1863, 196.- Bp.,  List,  1838,  56.— Gosse, 
B.  Jam.  1847,  408.— Reich.,  Syst.  Av.  1852, 10.— VVoodh.,  Sitg.  Rep.  1853,  104. 
Bd.,  B.  N.  a  1858.  782.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wasb.  Ter.  IHW,  256.— Hberm., 
P.  R.  R.  Rep.x,  1859,  pt.  vi,  69.— Gundl.,  Av.  Cub.  1866,  389.— Jerd,  B.  India, 
iii,  1864,  t^.— CouES,  Pr.  Pbila.  Acad.  1866,  99  (Arizona).— Degl.-Gerbe,  Orn. 
Enr.  ii,  1867,  516.— Dress.,  Ibis,  1866,  43  (Texas).- Dall  &  Bann.,  Tr.  Chic. 
Acad,  i,  1869,  298.— Merr.,  U.  8.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1872,  704  (Idaho).— Allen, 
Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872,  183  (Colorado).- Aiken,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xv,  1872,  240 
(Colorado).— CouES,  Key,  1872,  288.— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873, 11 ;  and  of  authors 
generally. 

Querquedula  ittrepera,  Macgil..  Man.  Orn.  ii,  1842, 169. 

Ana&  Btrepera  ameriea$M,  Maxim.,  J.  f.  O.  vii,  1859, 169. 

Chaitlelamim  amm'icana,  hp,    (Gray,) 

Anas  cinerea  ot  suhulataf  S.  G.  Gmelin.    {Gray,) 

Anas  kekuschkay  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  531.— Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  877. 

Jffa«  tfiai(,  Hodgson.    (Gray,) 

Anas  oapenaiSy  Swainson.    (Gray.) 
jETad.— North  America  generally.    Europe.    Asia.    Africa.    Generally  distributed  in 

this  country. 
Not  obtained  by  Captain  Raynolds'  or  Lieutenant  Warren's  Expedition. 
Later  Exp€ditUm8,'-m6^  Idaho. 

The  Gadwall  breeds  in  various  parts  of  tbe  United  States,  and  does 
not  appear  to  proceed  to  tbe  extreme  North  like  some  other  sper.ies. 
Mr.  Dall  mentions  a  British  Columbian  specimen,  with  merely  the  prob- 
ability that  the  species  reaches  as  far  as  Sitka.  Andabon  notes  the 
breeding  in  Texas,  and  in  the  Middle  States  and  Kew  England,  while  I 
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have  seen  eggs  from  Sacramento,  California.  These  are  of  the  asnal 
shape,  of  a  uniform  creamy-buflf  color,  and  measure  a  trifle  over  2  Inches 
in  length  by  about  1.60  in  breadth. 

I  found  Gadwalls  quite  common  in  September,  in  Northern  Dakota, 
with  Mallard,  Teal,  and  Widgeon;  some  doubtless  had  bred  iu  the 
vicinity,  as  the  species  certainly  does  in  Montana,  along  the  Milk  River 
and  its  tributaries.    1  found  unfledged  young  late  in  August. 

MARECA  AMERICANA,  (Gm.)  Steph. 
American  Widgeon;  Baldpate. 

Avas  americanay  Gm.,  Svst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  526.— Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  861. — WiLS., 
Am.  Orn.  viii,  1814,  86,  pi.  69,  f.  1.— Bp.,  Obs.  Wils.  1825,  No.  259 ;  Syn.  1828, 
384.— NUTT.,  Man.  ii,  1834,  389.— Aud.,  Orn.  Biog.  iv,  1838,  337,  pi.  345 ;  Syn. 
1639,  279 ;  B.  Am.  vi,  1843,  259,  pi.  389.— GiR.,  B.X.  I.  1844,  306.— Schl.,  Rev. 
Crit.  114;  M.  P.-B.  viii,  1865,  45.— Finsch,  Abh.  Nat.  iii,  1872,  66  (Alaska).- 
DeKay,  N.  Y.  Zool.  ii,  1844,  345. 

Mareca  americanay  Steph.,  Shawns  Gen.  Zool.  xii,  1824,  135.— Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii, 
1831,  445.— Sw.,  Classif.  of  B.  ii,  1837,  366.— Bp.,  List,  1838,  56 ;  C.  R.  xlii,  1856, 
650.— Eyt.,  Mon.  Anat.  1838,  116.— Thomp.,  Ann.  Mag.  N.  H.  1845,  310.— Gray, 
Gen.  of  B.  iii,  1849, 613  ;  Cat.  Br.  B.  1863,  192.— GOSSK,  B.  Jam.  1847,  408.--BP., 
Stansbury's  Rep.  1852,  322.— WooDH.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  185:?,  102.— Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  v, 
1857,  227  (Cuba).— Newb.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi,  1857,  102.— Heerm.,  ibid,  x,  ia59, 
pt.  vi,  68.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  783 ;  Mex.  B.  Surv.  ii,  1859,  Birds,  p.  27.— Cass., 
U.  S.  N.  Astr.  Exp.  1858,  432.— ScL.,  Ibis,  i,  1859,  231  (Guatemala).— MuR., 
Edinb.  N.  Philos.  Journ.  1859,  229.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860, 
256.— Ross,  Canad.  Nat.  April,  1862.— Vbrr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iii,  1862,  158.— 
Ha  YD.,  Rep.  1862, 176.— Blak.,  Ibis,  1863, 147.— Dress.,  Ibis,  1866, 43  (Texas).— 
Brown,  Ibis,  1868.  426.— Gund.,  Av.  Cub.  1866,  388.— Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad. 
1866,  99  (Arizona).— Coues,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1868,  299.— Daix  &  Bann.,  Tr. 
Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  298  (Yukon).— Stev.,  U.  8.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1870,  466 
(Wyoming).— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872, 183  (Utah).— Coues,  Key,  1872, 
286.— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  11.— Hart.,  Br.  Birds,  1872,  159  (Great  Britain, 
several  instances). 

Mareca  penelope,  b,  Blas.,  List  B.  Eur.  1862,  21. 

fla&.— North  America.    South  to  Guatemala.    Breeds  in  various  parts  of  the  United 
States.    Cuba.  ^  Accidental  in  Europe.    (Degl.-Gerbb,  Orn.  Eur.  1867,  514.) 
Not  obtained*by  Captain  Raynolds'  Expedition. 
Lieutenant  Warren^s  Expedition. — 5453,  Bnoux  Hills. 
Later  ExpediUom. — 61110,  Pass  Creek,  Wyoming. 

The  Widgeon  breeds  in  abundance  in  Northern  Dakota  and  Montana 
along  the  banks  of  the  streams  and  pools.  Some  such  places  which  I 
visited,  the  resort  of  many  pairs  of  various  Ducks  during  the  breeding 
season,  and  of  innumerable  flocks  during  the  migrations,  resemble  the 
duck-jard  of  a  farm,  iu  the  quantities  of  moulted  feathers  and  amount  of 
ordure  scattered  everywhere.  I  was  surprised  to  find  young  Widgeons, 
still  unable  to  fly,  even  as  late  as  the  middle  of  September,  at  a  time 
when  all  the  other  Ducks  observed  were  well  on  the  wing.  Although 
this  bird  passes  far  north,  many  nest  in  various  parts  of  the  United 
States.  Audubon  notices  its  breeding  in  Texas,  and  others  in  the  Mid- 
die  States,  about  the  Great  Lakes,  and  in  Oregon.  Mr.  Dall  found  it 
nesting  along  the  Yukon,  with  the  Pintail. 

The  Widgeon's  eggs  are  eight  to  twelve  in  number,  about  2  inches 
long'by  IJ  broad,  of  a  dull,  pale  buff  color. 

06». — ^The  European  Widgeon  {Mareca penelope)  is  said  to  have  occurred  in  Wisconsin 
{Kumleinjy  and  iu  Illinois ;  its  casual  presence  in  the  Missouri  region  is  to  be  antici- 
pated.   Following  is  its  synonymy  : 

Mareca  PENErx)PE,  (Linn.)  Selby. 

Anas  penelapcy  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  202.— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  527.— Lath.,  Ind. 
Orn.  ii,  1790, 860.— Pall.,  Zoog.  R.-A.  ii,  1811, 251.— Leach,  Cat.  1816, 37.— BoiK, 
Isis,  1822, 564.— ViEiLL.,  Enc.  Meth.  1823, 141.— LiCHT.,  Verz.  1823, 84.— Brehm, 
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Eur.  Vog.  18^,  798.— Flbm.,  Br.  An.  124.— Brehm,  V.  D.  1831,  874.— Tewm., 
Man.  il,  1835,  840 ;  iv,  1840,  532.— Keys.  &  Blas.,  Wirb.  Eor.  1840, 84.— Naum., 
V.  D.  xi,  1842,  724,  pi.  .305.— Selys-L..  Fn.  Belg.  1842,  142.— Schl.,  Rev.  Crit. 
1844,  114;  M.  P.-B.  viii,  1865,  44.— DeKay,  N.  Y.  Zool.  ii,  1844,346.— Giii.,  B.L. 
I.  1844,  307.- Degl.,  Orn.  Eur.  ii,  1849,  431.— Reinh.,  Ibis,  iii,  1861, 13  (Green- 
land ).—SwiNH.,  P.  Z.  S.  1863,  324.— Wright,  Ibis,  1864, 155. 

Mareca  penelope^  Selby,  Br.  Orn.  ii,  324.— Jen.,  Man.  1835,  236.— Bp.,  List,  183S,  56 ; 
C.  R.  xlii,  1856,  650.— Macg.,  Man.  ii,  1842,  174.— Gray,  List  B.  Br.  Mus.  1844, 
133;  Gen.  of  B.  iii,  1849,  614 ;  List  Br.  B.  1863,  191.— Reich.,  Syst.  Av.  1652, 
ix.— Bd.,  B.  N.  a.  1858,  784.— Swinh.,  Ibis,  1861,  345.— Jerd.,  B.  Ind.  iii,  iet;4, 
804.— Degl.-Gerbe,  Orn.  Eur.  1867,  512.— CouES,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1868,  299 
(New  England).— CouES,  Key,  1872,  268. 

Anas  kagolkaf  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  527.— Brehm,  V.  D.  872. 

Mareca  fisiularia,  Steph.,  G.  Z.  xii,  pt.  ii,  1824,  131,  pi.  50.— Eyt.,  Mon.  Anat.  1838, 118. 

Anas  fiatularis,  Brehm,  V.  D.  874. 

QUERQUEDULA  CAROLmENSIS,  (Gin.)  Steph. 
Oreen-winged  TeaU 

Anas  creoca,  var.,  Forst.,  Philos.  Tr.  Ixii,  1772,  383,  419. 

Anas  (Boschas)  orecca,  var.,  Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,443.— Nutt.,  Man.  ii,  1834, 400. 

Anas  creccoy  WiLS.,  Am.  Orn.  viii,  1814,  101,  pi.  60,  f.  1.— Bp.,  Obe.  Wils.  1825,  No.  263 ; 
Syn.  1828,  386.— Aud.,  Orn.  Biog.  iii,  1835,  218 ;  v,  1839,  616,  pi.  228. 

Anas  carolinensiSj  Gm.,  Svst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  533.— Lath.,  lud.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  874.— Aud., 
Syn.  1839,  281 ;  B.  Am.  vi,  1843, 281,  pi.  392.— GiR.,  B.  L.  1. 1844,  314.— DeKa Y, 
N.  Y.  Zool.  ii,  1844,  :i40.— Lemb.,  Av.  Cub.  lasO,  114.— Reinh.,  Vid.  Med.  1853, 
(1854)  84;  Ibis,  iii,  1861,  13  (Greenland).— Maxim.,  J.  f.  0.  vii,  1859,  172.— 
Trippe,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  vi,  1871, 119  (Minnesota). 

Querquedula  carolinensis,  Steph.,  Shaw's  Gen.  Zool.  xii,  1824,  128. — Eyt.,  Mon.  Anat. 
1838.— Bp.,  List,  18*38,  57 ;  C.  R.  1856,  650.— Gray,  Cat.  B.  Br.  Mus.  1844,  137  ; 
Gen.  of  B.  iii,  1849,  616.— Bd.,  Stansbury's  Rep.  1852, 322.— W^oodh.,  Sitgr.  Kep. 
1853, 103.— Cass.,  U.  S.  N.  Astr.  Exp.  1858,  342.— Nbwb.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi,  1.S.-.7, 
102.— Heerm.,  ibid.  X,  1859,  pt.  vi,  69.— ScL.,  P.  Z.  8. 1859, 237, 369 ;  1860, 254.— 
SCL.  &  Salv.,  Ibis,  i,  1859,  231.— Coues,  Key,  1872,  287. 

Nettion  carolinensis,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A-  1858,  777 ;  Mex.  B.  Surv.  ii,  pt.  ii,  Birds,  26.— Coop.  & 
Suck.,  N.  H.  Waah.  Ter.  1860,  254.— Coues,  Pr.  A.  N.  S.  Phila.  1861,  208  (Labra- 
dor).—Hayd.,  Rep.  1862,  175.— Moore,  P.  Z.  S.  1859,  65  (Honduras).— Cab., 
J.  f.  O.  V,  1857, 229  (Cuba).— Ross,  Canad.  Nat.  1862.— Blak.,  Ibis,  1862, 9 ;  1803, 
146.— Bry.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  vii,  1859  (Bahamas).— Scl.,  P.  Z.  S.  1860,  254 
(Orizaba).— Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad,  1866,  98  (Arizona).- Dress.,  Ibis,  1866,  43 
(Texas).— Gundl.,  Cat.  Av.  Cub.  1866,  389.— Brown,  Ibis,  1868,  426.— Dall  & 
Bank.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  297  (Alaska,  breeding).— Stev.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv. 
Ter.  1870,  466  (Wvoming).— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  ui,  1H72, 183  (Kansas  and 
Utah).— Trippe,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xv,  1872,  241  (Iowa).— Aiken,  ihid.  210  (Colo- 
rado ;  and  of  late  American  writers  generally. 

Anas  americana,  Vieill.,  Eno.  Meth.  1823, 155. 

Querquedula  americanaj  MuR.,  Edmb.  New  Philos.  Jonm.  v,  1859,  230. 

^'Anas  sylvaUcaj  Vieill.  f    ( Gray.) 

j&rt6.— The  whole  of  North  America.    Greenland.    Mexico.    Cuba.    South  to  Hon- 
duras.   Breeds  from  the  northern  border  of  the  United  States  northward. 

List  of  specimens. 


19314 
19315 
19316 
19317 


159 
142 
190 


Rosebud... 
do  . . . 


Deer  Creek . 


Sept.  10, 1860 
Oct.  20,  1860 
do 


G.  H.Trook.. 

Dr.  Hines 

F.V.  Hayden- 
do 


14.00 
14.50 
13.00 
16.50 


27.00 
24.00 
23.00 
25.00 


7.50 
7.50 
6.00 
8.00 


Lieutenant  Warren's  Expedition,— M61,  Blackfoot  Country;  5462,  Big  Bend,  Afissouri 
River. 

Later  Expeditions,— ^QSTS-QO,  60842-50,  various  Wyoming  localities ;  61112-15,  Green 
River. 

The  Green-winged  Teal  enters  the  Missouri  region  from  the  north 
in  August,  among  the  earliest  arrivals  of  the  waterfowl,  and  soon 
becomes  extremely  abundant  over  all  the  pools  and  water-courses.  It 
may  breed  in  Northern  Dakota,  but  I  have  not  satisfied  myself  of  the 
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fact ;  and  I  am  still  uncertain  whether  some  egg^  of  Teal  taken  along 
the  Milk  Biver,  in  Montana,  were  of  this  or  the  succeeding  species. 
According  to  Mr.  Dall  it  breeds  in  Alaska,  about  the  20th  of  May. 
The  eggs  are  about  eight  in  number,  of  a  pale,  dull,  greenish  color, 
measuring  from  1.75  to  1.90  in  length,  by  1.20  to  1.30  in  breadth.  The 
nest  is  built  on  the  ground,  of  grass  and  weeds,  lined  with  feathers. 

Note.— The  Earopeaa  Green-winged  Teal,  which  occurs  as  a  straggler  to  this  coun- 
try, has  the  followiug  synonymy : 

QUERQUEDULA  CRECCA,  (lAnfl.)  Steph. 

Anas  crecia,  Linn.,  Fn.  Suec.  45. 

J w««  crecca,  Linn..  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  204.— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  532.— Lath.,  Ind. 

Orn.  ii,  1790,  872.— Pall.,  Zoog.  R.-A.  ii,  1811,  263.— Temm.,  Man.  1815,547.— 

BoiE,  Isis,  1822,  564.— Licht.,  Vorz.  182.3,  84.— Flem.,  Br.  An.  182H,  125.— 

Brehm,  V.  D.  18:U,  884.— Jen.,  Man.  18.35,  235.- Temm.,  Man.  ii,  1835,  846; 

iv,  1840,  539.— Keys.  &  Blas.,  Wirb.  Ear.  1840,  85.— 8ely8-L.,  Fn.  Belg.  i, 

1842,  142.— Naum.,  V.  D.  xi,  1842,  701,  pi.  304.— Schl.,  Rev.  Crit.  1844,113; 

M.  P.-B.  viii,  1865,  52.— Degi.,  Oru.  Eur.  ii,  1849,  438.— Swinh.,  P.  Z.  S.  18a3, 

324  (China).— Jerd.,  B.  Ind.  iii,  1864,  806. 
Qucrguedula  crecca,  Steph.,  Shawns  Gen.  Zool.  xii,  pt.  ii,  1824,  146.— Eyt.,  Mon.  AnaC 

1838.— Bp.,  List,  1838,  57.— Macg.,  Man.  ii,  1842,  167.— Gray,  Cat.  Br.  Mus. 

1844,  137 ;  Gen.  of  B.  iii,  1849,  616 ;   List  Br.  B.  186:J,  194.— Reich.,  Syst.  Av. 

1852,  ix.— DEGL.-GERBE,  Orn.  Eur.  ii,  1867,  521.— CouES,  Key,  1872,  287. 
Kettion  crecca,  Kaup,  Sk.  Ent.  Enr.  Th.  1829,  95.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 778.— CouKS,  Pr. 

Phila.  Acad.  1861,  2:^8  (Labrador).— Coues,  Fr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1868,  29a 
Qturquedula  aubci'ecca  et  oreccoidee^  Brehm,  V.  D.  885,  886. 

QUERQUEDULA  DISCORS,  (Linn.)  Steph. 
Blae-wlnged  Teal. 

Anas  discorSf  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  205  (quotes  Querq.  tmer,  mnegala^  Gates.,  100 ; 
BRI88.,  vi,  452,  and  Querq.  amer.fusca^  Gates.,  99,  and  Querq,  rinTintana,  Briss., 
vi,  455).— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  .5:i5.— Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  854.— Wils., 
Am.  Orn.  viii,  1814,  74,  pi.  68,  f.  4.— Vieill.,  Enc.  Meth.  1823.  156.— Bp.,  Olw- 
Wils.  1825,  No.  262 ;  Syn.  1828,  385.— Wagl.,  Isis,  1831,  531.— Alt>.,  Orn.  Bioijr. 
iv,  1838,  111,  pi.  313 ;  S*  n.  1839,  282 ;  B.  Am.  vi,  1843,  287,  pi.  393.— GiR.,  B.  L. 
I.  1844,  315.— DeKay,  N.  Y.  Zool.  ii,  1844,  339.— Trippe,  Pt.  Ess.  Inst,  vi,  1871, 
119  (Minnesota).— Schl..  M.  P.-B.  viii,  1865,  50. 

Anas  (Boschas)  disoors,  Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  444.— Nutt.,  Man.  ii,  1834,  397. 

Querquedula  discors,  Steph.,  Shaw's  Gen.  Zool.  xii,  1824,  149.— Gray,  Cat.  B.  Br.  Mus. 
1844,  138.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  779;  Mex.  B.  Surv.  1859,  26.— Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  v, 
1857,  228  (Cuba).— Moore,  P.  Z.  S.  1859,  64  (Honduras).— Scl.,  ibid,  393 
(Oaxaca);  1860,  a3  (Ecuador) ;  1860,  254  (Orizaba) ;  1861, 82  (Jamaica).— Scl., 
&  Salv.,  ibid,  1869,  252  (Venezuela).— ScL.  &  Salv.,  Ibis,  i,  1859,  ^1  (Guate- 
mala).—Tayl.,  ibid.  1860,  315  (Tigre  Island).— Blak.,  ibid,  iv,  1862,  9 ;  v,  1863, 
146.— Dress.,  ibid.  1866,  43  (Texas,  breeding).— Ross.,  Canad.  Nat.  April, 
1862.— Verr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iii,  1862, 153.— Bry.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  vii,  1859  (Baha- 
mas).- Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  viii,  1864, 102  (Sombrero);  1869, 143  (Costa  Rica).— 
SuND.,  Ofv.  Vid.  Med.  1869,  591  (St.  Bartholomew).— Degl.-Gerbe,  Om. 
Eur.  1867,  520.— CouES,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1868,  299.— Dall  &  Bann.,  Tr.  Chic. 
Acad,  i,  1869,  297  (Alaska,  breeding).- Hayd.,  Rep.  1862, 176.— CooP.  &SUCK., 
N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860,  254.— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872, 183  (Kansas).— 
Aiken,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xv,  1872,  210  (Colorado).— Trippe,  ibid,  241  (Iowa).— 
CouES,  Key,  1872,  287.— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873, 11. 

Cyan&pterus  discorSy  Eyt.,  Mon.  Anat.  1838.— Bp.,  List,  1838,  57.— Gosse,  B.  Jam.  1847, 
101.— Blas.,  B.  Eur.  1862,  21  (France). 

Plerocyanea  discors,  Bp.,  Comptes  Rendus,  xlii,  1856,  650.— Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  iii,  1849, 
617.— Woodh.,  Sitgr.,  Rep.  1853, 103.— Newb.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi,  1857, 103  T  (Cali- 
fornia and  Oregon ;  may  rather  refer  to  Q.  cyanoptera), 

^a&.— North  America,  chiefly  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  To  the  Pacific  coast  in 
Alaska.  West  Indies.  Mexico.  Central  and  South  America  to  Ecuador.  Accidental 
in  Europe  (France,  Revue  Zool.  1857,  62). 
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Lieutenant  Warren^s  Expedition,— M^,  Vermilion  River ;  5465,  Iowa  River. 
Not  obtained  by  the  later  Expeditions. 

This  Teistl  is  very  abundant  in  the  Missouri  region  during  the  migra- 
tionn,  and  doubtless  also  breeds  there,  as  it  does  in  various  parts  of  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  farther  north.  It  is  the  species  most  fre- 
quently noticed  by  extralimital  writers,  as  occurring  in  troj)ical  Amer- 
i(;a,  though  it  also  winters  in  the  Southern  States.  It  is  one  of  the  few 
Ducks  apparently  not  equally  abundant  on  both  sides  of  the  continent, 
and,  in  fact,  its  presence  on  the  Pacific  coast,  south  of  Alaska,  is  still 
questionable.  Dr.  Newberry  can  hardly  be  right  in  stating  that  it  is 
common  throughout  California  and  Oregon,  having  probably  confounded 
it  with  the  next  species. 

The  eggs  are  of  the  same  size  and  shape  as  those  of  the  Green-winged 
Teal,  but  rather  lighter  colored.  A  nest,  believed  to  be  of  this  species, 
containing  eight  eggs  with  advanced  embryos  was  found  on  the  Milk 
River  early  in  July ;  it  was  built  on  dry  prairie  many  yards  from  the 
nearest  water,  of  dried  grasses  and  weeds,  carefully  finished  with  the 
parents'  down. 

QUBRQUBDULA  CYANOPTERA,  (Vieill.)  Cassin. 
Cinnamon  Teal;  Bed-breasted  Teal« 

Anas  cyanopiera.YnsxLL,,  Nouv.  Diet.  d'H.N.  v,  1816, 104.— 8chl.,  M.  P.-B.  viii,  1865,  51. 

Querquedula  cyanopiera,  Cass.,  U.  S.  N.  Astr.  Exp.  ii,  1855,  202;  111.  1855,  82,  pi.  15 
(Utah,  California,  Louisiana,  Chili).— Scl.,  P.  Z.  S.  1«)5,  104;  1859,  237.— 
Bd.,  B.  N.  a.  1858,  p.  780  (Rocky  Mountains  to  Pacific) ;  Mex.  B.  Siirv.  ii,  pt. 
ii,  1859,  Birds,  p.  26  (Texas).— Kenn.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  1859,  Whipple's  Route, 
Birds,  p.  :te  ^Arizona  and  California). — Heerm.,  ibid.  Williamson's  Route, 
Birds,  p.  69  (New  Mexico  and  California).— Coop.  &  Suck.,  ibid,  xii,  ltt60,  p. 
255  (Oregon).— Abbott,  Ibis,  1861,  161.— CouES,  Pr.  PhHa.  Acad.  1866,  62 
(Arizona).— Scl.,  P.  Z.  8.  1860,  389  (Falklands) ;  1867,  335  (Chili).— Scr.  &. 
SxLV.j  ibid.  1869,  160  (Buenos  Ayres).— Scl.  &  Salv.,  Ibis,  1869,  189.— Burm., 
Reise,  577  (La  Plata).— Stev.,  U.  8.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1870,  466  (Wyoming).— 
Merr.,  ibid.  1872,  703  (Idaho,  breedinK).—AiKEN,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xv,  1872,  210- 
(Colorado).- Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872, 183  (Utah).— Coues,  Key,  1872,288. 

Anas  rafflesiif  King,  Zool.  Journ.  iv,  1828,  p.  87 ;  Snppl.  jjl.  29  (Magellan  Straits)* — 
Ca8S.,  Journ.  A.  N.  8.  Phila.  iv,  1848,  p.  195  (Louisiana). 

Cifanoptera  rafflesi,  Eyt.,  Mon.  Anat.  1838. 

Pterocyanea  raffiesii^  Bd.,  Stansbury's  Rep.  16.52,  p.  322  (Great  8alt  Lake). 

Pterocyaifgaccprttteafa, ("Light").- Gray,  Gen.  Birds,  iii,  1849.  p.  617. — Lawr.,  Ann.. 
Lye.  Nat.  Hist.  N.  Y.  v,  1852,  p.  220.— Woodh.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853,  p.  103  (Texas, 
New  Mexico,  California).— Bp.,  C.  R.  1856,  650.— Newb.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi,  1857,. 
p.  103  (Southern  California).— Phil.,  Cat.  1869,  42  (Chili). 

Querquedula  caruleata,  Briixies,  P.  Z.  S.  1842, 118.— Gray,  Cat.  B.  Br.Mns.  i^  1844, 1^38.r— 
Gay,  Fu.  Chilen.  i,  1847,  452.— GoULD,  P.  Z.  8.  1859,  96. 
H<ib. — South  America,  westerly.    In  North  America,  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  to* 

the  Pacific,  north  to  the  Columbia.    Louisiana.    Florida  W  (Maynard). 
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Not  obtained  by  Lieutenant  Warren's  Expedition. 

Later  Expeditians.—eOSSS^l,  Sweet  Water  and  Platte  Rivers;  61648-9,  Ut^ih. 

It  has  uot  often  occnrred  that  ao  abundant  bird  of  North  America 
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bas  been  first  made  generally  known  from  tbe  extreme  point  of  Soath 
America,  and  for  a  long  time  recognized  only  as  an  inbabitant  of  tbat 
continent.  Tet  tbis  species  furnisbes  sucb  a  case,  baving  been  early 
named  by  King  Anas  raftesiy  from  a  specimen  taken  in  tbe  Straits  of 
Magellan.  It  is,  moreover,  a  singular  fact,  tbat  it  was  first  discovered 
in  tbe  United  States  in  a  locality  wbere  it  is  of  very  uuusaal  aod 
probably  only  accidental  occurrence.  It  bas  not^to  my  knowledge,  been 
found  in  Louisiana  since  its  discovery  in  tbat  State,  at  Opelousas,  in 
1849.  Mr.  Gassin  notices  tbis  occurrence,  in  tbe  journal  cited  above, 
as  tbat  of  a  bird  new  to  our  fauna,  and  subsequently  makes  tbe  follow- 
ing remarks  in  bis  "Illustrations,"  &c. :  "In  a  communication  to  us, 
accompanying  one  of  tbe  first  specimens  obtained  by  bim  [Dr.  E.  Pi- 
late], and  intended  for  tbe  collection  of  tbe  Pbiladelpbia  Academy,  tbat 
gentleman  mentions  baving  occasionally  seen  it  in  company  witb  other 
species  of  ducks,  but  regards  its  appearance  as  unusual  in  Louisiana.'' 
Our  next  notice,  after  Mr.  Cassin's  original  one,  is  Prof.  Baird's,  of  1852, 
also  above  cited.  Tbis  autbor  observes :  "  Tbis  beautiful  species  is  now 
for  tbe  second  time  presented  as  an  inbabitant  of  Nortb  America.  *  • 
It  appears  to  be  a  common  bird  in  Utab.''  Tbe  same  year  it  is  also 
given  by  Mr.  Lawrence ;  tbe  following  one.  Dr.  Woodbouse  recorded  it 
as  "  very  abundant  tbrougbout  Western  Texas,  New  Mexico  and  Cali- 
fornia." In  1855,  Mr.  Cassin,  in  tbe  work  just  mentioned,  describes  and 
figures  tbe  species,  alluding  to  previous  discoveries,  and  to  tbe  occur- 
rence of  tbe  bird  in  Cbili,  as  sbown  by  the  collections  of  tbe  United 
States  Astronomical  Expedition.  By  tbis  time,  it  bad  become  known 
as  a  bird  of  Western  North  America  at  large,  numerous  fragmentary 
accounts  having  been  given  by  the  naturalists  attached  to  the  various 
Pacific  Railroad  Surveys,  who  observed  it  in  many  different  localities. 
Among  these.  Dr.  Buckley's  is  of  special  interest.  "I  myself,"  be  says, 
alluding  to  its  previously  noticed  occurrences,  "have  carried  its  recorded 
habitat  as  far  north  as  the  Columbia  River,  where,  at  Fort  Dalles,  I 
obtained  several  specimens.  Fort  Dalles  is  situated  about  latitude  46^ 
45'  north.  I  presume  tbis  forms  tbe  northernmost  limit  of  tbe^species, 
excepting,  perhaps,  a  narrow  point  of  the  same  general  geographic  re- 
gion which,  crossing  the  Columbia,  extends  north  of  Fort  Dalles  about 
100  miles.  This  is  the  culmination  northwards  of  the  great  wedge- 
shaped  northern  prolongation  of  the  Southern  fauna,  occuring  in  tbe 
arid  interior  of  Oregon  and  Washington  Territories.  Near  Fort  Dalles 
this  Teal  seems  to  be  an  annual  summer  resident,  where  it  breeds  on 
the  lagoons  of  tbe  Columbia,  and  near  the  small  lakes  and  pond-boles 
in  the  basaltic  trap  of  the  vicinity." 

The  Cinnamon  Teal  was  found  breeding  in  Idaho  by  Mr.  Merriam, 
who  took  a  set  of  nine  eggs,  containing  large  embryos,  on  the  29tli  of 
June,  on  Marsh  Creek.  The  nest  was  in  swamp  grass,  and  lined  with 
down.  The  eggs  of  this  bird  are  strictly  oval  in  shape,  one  end  being 
much  smaller  than  the  other — more  so  than  is  usual  in  this  family. 
They  are  creamy-white  or  pale  buft,  not  shaded  perceptibly  witb  the 
grayish  or  olive-drab  so  commonly  observable  in  Ducks'  eggs.  Two 
specimens,  selected  as  extremes,  measured  1.75  by  1.30  and  1.90  by  1.35, 
respectively ;  tbe  set  to  which  they  belonged,  now  in  the  Smithsonian, 
was  taken  at  Fort  Crook,  California,  by  Mr.  J.  Feilner.  I  do  not  think 
that  the  bird  breeds  in  Arizona ;  at  least,  I  have  not  been  able  to  deter- 
mine satisfactorily  that  it  does  so,  as  it  always  appeared  to  me  to  come 
in  the  fall,  in  September  and  October,  with  other  species  of  wild-fowl, 
and  to  leave  in  tbe  spring  with  them.  But  its  movements  are  not  yet 
clearly  defined,  especially  since  we  have  to  take  into  consideration  those 
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of  the  South  American  representatives  of  the  species.  It  has  not  yet 
been  determined  whether  these  are  coincident  in  migration  or  not;  but 
the  supposition  that  they  are  so  is  the  more  improbable  one.  It  is  also 
a  question  whether  the  species  was  indigenous  to  both  or  only  one  of 
the  divisions  of  the  hemisphere ;  and  if  the  latter,  which  one,  and  at 
what  time  did  the  migration  into  the  other  occur.  Some  may  incline 
to  the  opinion  that  it  was  originally  a  bird  of  South  America  that  only 
recently  extended  into  our  country,  arguing  from  the  extreme  improba- 
bility of  so  conspicuous  a  bird  as  it  now  is  remaining  so  long  undiscov- 
ered. It  being  first  detected  in  Louisiana,  where  it  is  now  scarcely  or 
not  at  all  to  be  found,  strengthens  the  belief  that  the  Louisiana  birds 
were  among  the  first  to  apper  in  the  country,  at  a  time  before  the  spe- 
cies determined  for  itself  the  habitat  that  it  subsequently  found  best 
suited  to  its  new  conditions. 

There  appears  to  be  nothing  in  the  habits  of  this  Teal  noticeably 
diflTerent  from  those  of  its  well-known  ally,  the  Blue-winged,  and 
probably  little  need  be  said  on  this  score.  But  I  never  think  of  the 
bird  without  recalling  scenes  in  which  it  was  a  prominent  figure.  I 
have  in  mind  a  picture  of  the  headwaters  of  the  Rio  Verde,  in  Novem- 
ber, just  before  winter  had  fairly  set  in,  although  frosts  had  already'- 
touched  the  foliage  and  dressed  every  tree  and  bush  in  gorgeous  colors. 
The  atmosphere  showed  a  faint  yellow  haze,  and  was  heavy  with  odors — 
souvenirs  of  departing  flowers.  The  sap  of  the  trees  coursed  sluggishly, 
no  longer  lending  elastic  vigor  to  the  limbs,  that  now  cracked  and  broke 
when  forced  apart ;  the  leaves  loosened  their  hold,  for  want  of  the  same 
mysterious  tie,  and  fell  in  showers  where  the  Quail  rustled  over  their 
withering  forms.  Woodpeckers  rattled  with  exultation  against  the  re- 
sounding bark,  and  seemed  to  know  of  the  greater  store  for  them  now  in 
the  nerveless,  drowsy  trees,  that  resisted  the  chisel  less  stoutly  than  when 
they  were  full  of  juicy  life.  Ground  squirrels  worked  hard,  gathering 
the  last  seeds  and  nuts  to  increase  their  winter's  store,  and  cold  blooded 
reptiles  dragged  their  stiffening  joints  to  bask  in  sunny  spots,  and 
Stimulate  the  slow  current  of  circulation,  before  they  should  withdraw 
and  sink  into  torpor.  Wild  fowl  came  flocking  from  their  northern 
breeding  places — ^among  them  thousands  of  Teal,  hurtling  overhead  and 
plashing  in  the  waters  they  were  to  enliven  and  adorn  all  winter. 

The  upper  parts  of  both  forks  of  the  Verde  are  filled  with  beavers, 
that  have  dammed  the  streams  at  short  intervals,  and  transformed 
them,  in  some  places,  into  a  succession  of  pools,  where  the  Teal  swim  in 
still  water.  Other  wild  fowl  join  them,  such  as  Mallards,  Pintails,  and 
Green-wings,  disporting  together.  The  approach  to  the  open  waters  is 
difficult  in  most  places,  from  the  rank  growths,  first  of  shrubbery,  and 
next  of  reeds,  that  fringe  the  open  banks ;  in  other  places,  where  the 
stream  narrows  in  precipitous  gorges,  from  the  almost  inaccessible 
rocks.  But  these  difficulties  overcome,  it  is  a  pleasant  sight  to  see  the 
birds  before  us — peri  aps  within  a  few  paces,  if  we  have  very  carefully 
crawled  through  the  rushes  to  the  verge — fancying  themselves  perfectly 
secure.  Some  may  be  quietly  paddling  in  and  out  of  the  sedge  on  the 
other  side,  daintily  picking  up  the  floating  seeds  that  were  shaken  down 
when  the  wind  rustled  through,  stretching  up  to  gather  those  still  hang- 
ing, or  to  pick  of  little  creatures  from  the  seared  stalks.  Perhaps  a 
flock  is  floating  idly  in  midstream,  some  asleep,  with  the  head  resting 
close  on  the  back  and  the  bill  buried  in  the  plumage.  Some  others  swim 
vigorously  along,  with  breasts  deeply  immersed,  tasting  the  water  as 
they  go,  strainiug  it  through  their  bills,  to  net  minute  insects,  and  gab- 
bling to  each  other  their  sense  of  perfect  enjoyment.    But  let  them 
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ap|>ear  never  so  careless,  they  are  quick  to  catch  the  sound  of  coming 
danger  and  take  alarm  ;  they  are  alert  in  an  instant;  the  next  incau- 
tious movement,  or  snapping  of  a  twig,  startles  them;  a  chorus  of 
quacks,  a  splashing  of  feet,  a  whistling  of  wings,  and  the  whole  com- 
pany is  off.  He  is  a  good  sportsman  who  stops  them  then,  for  the 
stream  twists  about,  the  reeds  confuse,  and  the  birds  are  out  of  sight 
almost  as  soon  as  seen. 

Much  as  elsewhere,  1  presume,  the  Duck  hunter  has  to  keep  his  wits 
about  him,  and  be  ready  to  act  at  very  short  notice ;  but  there  is  doable 
necessity  on  the  Verde.  The  only  passages  along  the  stream  are  Indian 
trails,  here  always  war  paths.  In  retaliation  for  real  or  fancied  wrongs — 
or  partly,  at  least,  from  inherent  disposition — these  savages  spend  most 
of  their  time  in  wandering  about,  in  hopes  of  plunder  and  murder;  thin, 
too,  against  each  other,  so  long  as  the  tribes  are  not  leagued  in  common 
cause  against  a  common  enemy.  On  the  day  I  have  in  mind  more  par- 
ticularly, we  passed  a  spot  where  lay  the  bodies  of  several  Apaches; 
ftom  the  arrows  still  sticking  in  them  we  judged,  afterwards,  that  they 
had  been  killed  by  a  stray  band  of  Kavajos.  But  this  was  not  what  we 
thought  most  about  at  the  time ;  we  were  only  four  together,  arid  this 
was  close  by  the  place  we  designed  to  spend  the  day  in  hunting  and 
fishing.  Contemplation  of  the  decaying  Indians  was  not  calculated  to 
raise  our  spirits ;  for  though,  of  course,  we  knew  the  danger  beforehand, 
and  meant  to  take  our  chances,  it  was  not  pleasant  to  have  the  thing 
brought  up  in  such  a  way.  We  kept  on  through  the  canon  a  little  more 
cautiously,  talked  a  little  more  seriously,  and  concluded  to  look  for 
game  in  places  where  there  was  the  least  likelihood  of  an  ambuscade. 
I  confess  that  the  day's  sport  was  rather  too  highly  spiced  to  be  alto- 
gether enjoyable,  and  suspect  that  others  shared  my  uncomfortable  con* 
viction  of  foolhardiness.  However,  the  day  passed  without  further  in- 
timation of  danger ;  game  was  plenty,  and  the  shooting  good.  Out  of 
the  woods,  and  with  a  good  bag,  we  were  disposed,  and  could  better 
afford,  to  laugh  at  each  other's  fears. 

SPATULA  CLYPEATA,  (Linn.)  Boie. 
ShOTeller;  Spoonbill  Back. 

Amis  chfpeata,  Linn.,  S.vst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  200.— Scopoli,  Bemerk.  Natnr^.  1770,  63. — Ou^ 
Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  518.— Lath  ,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  856.— III.,  Prod.  1811,  276.— 
Pall,,  Zoog.  ii,  1811,  282.— Vieill.,  Enc.  Meth.  1823, 150.— Bkehm.,  Eur.  Vog. 
182:j,  788.-LICHT.,  Verz.  1823,  84.— Wii^.,  Am.  Orn.  viii,  1814,  65,  pi.  67,  f.  7.— 
Temm.,  Man.  Ora.  1815,  544.— Bp.,  Obs.  Wils.  1825,  No.  255;  Syu.  1828,382.— 
Wagl.,  Isis,  18:U,  531.— Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  439.— Nutt.,  Mau.  ii, 
18;J4,  375.— Jen.,  Man.  1835,  230.— Temm.,  Man.  ii,  1835,842:  iv,  1840.540.— 
Sw.,  Classif.  B.  ii.  1837,  .367.— Aud.,  Orn.  Biog.  iv,  1838,  241,  pi.  327;  Syn.  283; 
B.  Am.  vi,  1843,  293,  pi.  394.— Naum.,  V»g.  Deutschl.  xi,  1842, 747,  pi.  306.— GiR., 
B.  L.  1. 1844,  317.— Dekay,  N.  Y.  Zool.  ii,  1844, 342.— ScHL.,  Rev.  Crit.  1844,  115; 
Mu8.  Pays-Bas,  1865,  33.— Degl.,  Orn.  Eur.  ii,  1849,  423.— Lkmh.,  Av.  Cub. 
1850, 115.— SwiNH.,  P.  Z.  S.  1863,  324.— Wright,  Ibis,  1864, 155;  and  of  earlier 
authors  generally. 

Spatula  clypeata,  Bote,  Isis,  1822,  564;  1826,  980.— Gray.,  List  B.  Br.  Mus.  1844,  139; 
Gen.  of  B.  iii,  1849,  618;  List  Br.  B.  1863,  197.— WooDH.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853, 
104.— Cass.,  Orn.  U.  S.  N.  Astr.  Exp.  343.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  781 ;  Mox.  R 
Surv.  1859,  27.— Heerm.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  1859,  pt.  vi,69.— SCL.,  Ibis,  i,  1859,  231 
(Guatemala).— Cab.,  J.  f  O.  v,  228  (Cuba).— ScL,,  P.  Z.  S.  1861,  82  (Jamaica).— 
Coop.  &  Slck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860,  255.-Hayd.,  Rep.  1862, 176.— Lawr., 
Ann.  Lye.  1860.  28.— Swinh.,  Ibis,  1863,  434.— Blak.,  Ibis,  1862,  9;  1863, 146.— 
Ross,  Canad.  Nat.  1862.— Coues,  Pt.  Pliila.  Acad.  1866,  99  (Arizona).— CoUKS, 
Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1868,  299.— Veur.,  ihid,  iii,  1862,  158.— Dall  &  Bank.,  Tr.  Chic. 
Acad,  i,  1869,  297  (Alaska).— J erd.,  B.  India,  iii,  1864.  796,— Gundl.,  Cat.  Av. 
Cub.  1866,  389.— DEGL.-GERBB,  Om.  Eur.  1867,  503.— Stev.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv. 
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Ter.  1870, 466  (Wyoininff).~ALLEN,  Boll.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872, 183  (Utah).— Coues, 
Key,  1872,  288.— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  11 ;  and  of  most  late  writerii. 

Spathulea  clypeata,  Flkm.,  Br.  Auim.  1828,  123. 

Bhynchaspia  elypeatUy  Lkach.— Steph.,  Gen.  Zool.  xii,  pt.  ii,  1824,  115,  pi.  48.— Bp.,  List, 
1838,  57 ;  Comp.  Rend.  1856.— ViG.,  Zool.  Beechey's  Voy.  1839,  31.— Sklys-L., 
Fn.  Belg.  i,  1842,  143.— Macg.,  Man.  ii,  1842, 172.— GossE,  B.  Jam.  1847,  408.— 
Eyt.,  Cat.  Br.  B.  61 ;  Mon.  Anat.  1838,  134.— Keys.  &  Blas.,  Wirb.  Eur.  85.— 
Newb.,  p.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi,  1857,  103.— MuR.,  Edinb.  New  Phil.  Journ.  1859,  229. 

Anas  rubens,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  419.— Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  857. 

(t)  Anas  -mexicana,  Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  857. 

Clypeaia  macrorkynchus,  platyrhynchuSf  bmchyrkynckus,  pomarina,  Bbbhm,  ^og.  Dentsehl. 
876,  677,  878,  879.  , 

Hah, — North  America.  Enrope.  Asia.  Australia.  In  this  country  throuffhoat  the 
continent,  breediu|;^  irom  Texas  to  Alaska,  and  wintering  abundantly  from  the  Middle 
districts  southward  to  Guatemala,  Mexico,  Cuba,  and  Jamaica.  Replaced  in  South 
America  by  a  nearly  allied  species,  A.  plataleCf  Vieillot. 

Ltst  of  specimens. 
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Lieutenant  W<xrreii*s  ExpediHon.—l^o.  5452,  Ayoway  River. 
Later  Expeditions,^ GOiiol-%  Sweetwater;  61111,  Green  River. 

I  have  foand  the  Shoveller  to  be  abundant  in  season  in  all  parts  of 
the  West,  and  determined  its  breeding  in  Northern  Dakota,  where  I 
found  young  still  unable  to  fly  in  August,  on  the  Mouse  River;  and  in 
Montana,  along  the  Milk  llivtrr  and  its  tributaries,  where  the  bird  is 
common  through  the  summer.  The  eggs  have  not,  so  far  as  I  know, 
been  described  from  American  specimens.  They  measure  on  an  aver- 
age 2.10  in  length,  by  1.50  in  breadth;  the  shape  is  as  usual  in  the 
family;  the  color  a  uniform  dull,  pale,  greenish-gray,  sometimes  with  a 
faint  bluish  tinge.  These  eggs  were  taken  on  the  Yukon;  the  nest  com- 
plement was  eight.  Others  from  the  region  last  mentioned  are  entirely 
similar. 

AIX  SPONSA,  (Linn.)  Boie. 
Sommer  Dack;  Wood  Dack. 

Anas  sp&nsa,  Linn.,  Svst.  Nat.  i,  1766, 207.— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  1,  178H,  639.— Lath.,  Ind. 
Orn.  ii,  1790,  «76.— WiLS.,  Am.  Orn.  viii,  1814,  97,  pi.  70,  f.  3.— Viisiix.,  Encv. 
Meth.  1623,  laO.—LiciiT.,  Verz.  1823,  85.— Steph.,  Gen.  Zool.  xii,  pt.  ii,  1824, 
96.— Bp.,  01)8.  Wils.  1825,  No.  2(51.— Nun.,  Man,  ii,  1834,  394.— Aud.,  Orn.  Biog. 
iii,  18:J5,  52;  v,  1839, 618;  pi.  206;  Syn.  1839,  280;  B.  Am.  vi,  1843,  271,  pi.  391.— 
ViG.,  Zool.  Beechey's  Voy.  1839,  30.— GiR.,  B.  L.  I.  1844,  312.— Keys.  &  Blas., 
Wirb.  Eur.  84.— DeKay,  N.  Y.  Zool.  ii,  1844,  338.— Degl.,  Orn.  Eur.  ii,  1849, 
440.— Max.,  J.  f.  Orn.  vii,  1859,  170,  pi.  2,  f.  1.  2  (anatomical). 

Aix  sponstty  Boie,  Isis,  1826,  329.— Eyt.,  Mon.  Anat.  1838,  120  (*Mia")— Bp.,  List,  1838, 
57;  Comp.  Rend.  1856.— Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  iii,  1849,  614;  Cat.  Br.  B.  1863,  196.— 
GosSE,  B.  Jam.  1847,  408.— WooDH.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853, 102.— Cab.,  J.  f.  <).  v,  226 
(Cuba).- Newb.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi,  1«>7, 102.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  785.— Heerm., 
P.  R.  R.  Rep.  X,  1859,  pt.  vi,  68.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860,  256.— 
Verr.,  Pr.  Ess.  lust,  iii,  1862,  153.— Coues,  ibid,  1868,  299.— Hayd.,  Rep.  1862, 
176.— GuNDL.,  Cat.  Av.  Cub.  1866,  389.— Dress.,  Ibis,  866,  43.— Carus,  Hand- 
bncb,  i,  186d,  3.52.— Coues,  Key,  1872,  288 ;  and  of  most  late  writers. 

Dendronessa  sponsa^  8w.  &.  Rich.,  Y.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  446. 

Lamproncssa  sponsa^  Waol.,  Isis,  1832,  282. 

Costnonessa  sponsa,  Reich.,  Syst.  Av.  1852,  x. 

^a&.— North  America,  especially  United  States,  breeding  throngbont  in  suitable 
places,  and  wintering  chiefly  in  the  south.    Cuba. 

Lieutenant  Warren^s  Expedition.— b4b6,  5460,  Vermilion  River;  5457,  Heart  River;  5458, 
Nishnalitra;  5459,  loway  River. 

Not  obtained  by  Captain  Raynolds*  or  the  later  Expeditions. 

The  beautiful  Wood  Duck  breeds  more  generally  throughout  the 
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United  States  tban  any  other,  and  is  further  notable  for  famishing  a 
coQspicuoQS  exception  to  the  general  rale  that  Dacks  nest  on  the 
ground ;  for  it  breeds  in  trees.  The  following  account  of  Audabon's  of 
the  nidification  of  the  species,  its  most  interesting  peculiarity,  leaves 
little  to  be  desired : 

"  The  Wood  Duck  breeds  in  the  Middle  States  about  the  beginning 
of  April,  in  Massachusetts  a  month  later,  and  in  Nova  Scotia,  or  on  our 
northern  lakes,  seldom  before  the  first  days  of  June.  In  Louisiana  and 
Kentucky,  where  1  have  had  better  opportunities  of  studying  their 
habits  in  this  respect,  they  generally  pair  al)out  the  first  of  March, 
sometimes  a  fortnight  earlier.  I  never  knew  one  of  these  birds  to  form 
a  nest  on  the  ground,  or  on  the  branches  of  a  tree.  They  appear  at  all 
times  to  prefer  the  hollow,  broken  portion  of  some  large  branch,  the 
hole  of  our  large  Woodpecker  [Picus  principalis)^  or  the  deserted  retreat 
of  the  fox  squirrel  5  and  I  have  frequently  been  surprised  to  see  them 
go  in  and  out  of  a  hole  of  any  one  of  these,  when  their  bodies  while  on 
wing  seemed  to  be  nearly  half  as  large  again  as  the  aperture  within 
which  they  had  deposited  their  eggs.  Once  only  I  found  a  nest  (with 
ten  eggs)  in  the  fissure  of  a  rock,  on  the  Kentucky  River,  a  few  miles 
below  Frankfort.  Generally,  however,  the  holes  to  which  they  betake 
themselves  are  either  over  deep  swamps,  above  cane-brakes,  or  on 
broken  branches  of  high  sycamores,  seldom  more  than  forty  or  fifty 
feet  from  the  water.  They  are  much  attached  to  their  breeding-places, 
and  for  three  successive  years  I  found  a  pair  near  Henderson,  in  Ken- 
tucky, with  the  eggs,  in  the  beginning  of  April,  in  the  abandoned  nest 
of  the  Ivory-billed  Woodpecker.  The  eggs,  which  are  from  six  to  fifteen, 
according  to  the  age  of  the  bird,  are  placed  on  dry  plants,  feathers,  and 
a  scanty  portion  of  down,  which  I  believe  is  mostly  plucked  from  the 
breast  of  the  female.  They  are  perfectly  smooth,  nearly  elliptical,  of  a 
light  color,  between  buff  and  pale  green,  two  inches  in  length  by  one 
and  a  half  in  diameter. 

'*  No  sooner  has  the  female  completed  her  set  of  eggs  than  she  is 
abandoned  by  her  mate,  who  now  joins  others,  which  form  themselves 
into  considerable  flocks,  and  thus  remain  apart  till  the  young  are  able 
to  fly,  when  old  and  young  of  both  sexes  come  together,  and  so  remain 
until  the  commencement  of  the  next  breeding  season.  In  all  the  nests 
I  have  examined  I  have  been  rather  surprised  to  find  a  quantity  of 
feathers  belonging  to  birds  of  other  species,  even  those  of  the  domestic 
fowls,  and  particularly  those  of  the  Wild  Goose  and  Wild  Turkey.  On 
coming  on  a  nest  with  eggs  when  the  bird  was  absent  in  search  of  food, 
I  have  always  found  the  eggs  covered  over  with  feathers  and  down, 
although  quite  out  of  sight,  in  the  depth  of  a  Woodpecker's  or  squirrel's 
hole.  On  the  contrary,  when  the  nest  was  placed  on  the  broken  branch 
of  a  tree,  it  could  easily  be  observed  from  the  ground,  on  account  of  the 
feathers,  dead  sticks,  and  withered  grasses  about  it.  If  the  nest  is 
placed  immediately  over  the  water,  the  young,  the  moment  they  are 
hatched,  scramble  to  the  mouth  of  the  hole,  launch  into  the  air  with 
their  little  wings  and  feet  spread  out,  and  drop  into  their  favorite 
element;  but  whenever  their  birth-place  is  some  distance  from  it,  the 
mother  carries  them  to  it  one  by  one  in  her  bill,  holding  them  so  as  not 
to  injure  their  yet  tender  frame.  On  several  occasions,  however,  when 
the  hole  was  thirty,  forty,  or  more  yards  tVom  a  bayou  or  other  piece  of 
water,  I  observed  that  the  mother  suffered  the  young  to  fall  on  the 
grasses  and  dried  leaves  beneath  the  tree,  and  afterward  led  them 
directly  to  the  nearest  edge  of  the  next  pool  or  creek.  At  this  early 
age,  the  young  answer  to  their  parents'  call  with  a  mellow  pee^  pee^  j>ee-e, 
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often  and  rapidly  repeated.  The  call  of  the  mother  at  snch  times  is  low, 
soft,  and  prolonged,  resembling  the  syllables  peecj  peee.  The  watch- 
note  of  the  male,  which  resembles  hoeeeky  is  never  uttered  by  the  female; 
indeed,  the  male  himself  seldom  ases  it,  unless  alarmed  by  some  uncom- 
mon sound,  or  the  sight  of  a  distant  enemy,  or  when  intent  on  calling 
passing  birds  of  his  own  species.'' 

Subfamily  Fuligulin^:  Sea  Bucks. 

PULIGULA  MARILA,  (Linn.)  Steph. 

Greater  SeiHp  Back;  Big  Blaek-bead;  Blae-blU;  Broad-blU;  Sbafflen 

Anaa  mar»7«,  Linn.,  Syst-.  Nat.  i,  1766,  196.— Gm.,  i,  1788, 599.— Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790, 
85:J.— Pall.,  Zoog.  R.-A.  ii,  1811,  248.— Temm.,  Man.  Orn.  1815,  562.— Leach, 
Cat.  1815,  39.— ViEiLL.,  Nouv.  Diet.  d'Hist.  Nat.  1816,  127 ;  Enc.  Meth.  i,  1823, 
152.— Light.,  Verz.  1823,  85.— Temm.,  Man.  ii,  1835,  865;  iv,  840,  545.— SciiL., 
Rev.  Crit.  1844,  120.— Naum.,  V.  D.  xii,  1844,  84,  pi.  31L— IW1L8.,  Am.  Om. 
viii,  1814,  84,  pi.  69,  f.  3  (may  ratber  be  tbe  next  specieft). 

Fuligula  marilay  Steph.,  Gen  Zool.  xii,  pt.  ii,  1824,  198.— Bp.,  Svn.  1828, 392;  List,  1838, 
58.— Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831, 453  (includes  aj^nw).— Nun.,  Man.  ii,  1834, 
437  (iuclude8a#nw).— JKN.,Man.  1835, 243.— Eyt.,  Mon.  Anat.  1838, 156.— ViG., 
Zool.  Beecb.  Voy.  18:}9,  —.—Keys.  &  Blas.,  Wirb.  Ear.  1840, 87.— Sely8-L.,  Fn. 
Belg.  1842, 145.— Macgil.,  Man.  ii,  1842, 188.— AuD.,  B.  Am.  vii,  1843,  355,  pi. 
498  (not  of  vl,  1843,  316,  pi.  397,  nor  of  bis  earlier  works).- GiR.,  B.  L.  1. 1844, 
321.— DeKay,  N.  Y.  Zool.  ii,  1844, 323.— Gkay,  List  B.  Br.  Mas.  1844,  143;  Gen. 
of  B.  iii,  1849, 621 ;  List  Br.  B.  1863, 199.— Degl.,  Orn.  Ear.  ii,  1849, 453.— Cass., 
Orn.  U.  8.  Expl.  Exped.  1858, 343.— S>\'INH.,  Ibis,  1860,  67 ;  1863.  324.— Reinh., 
Ibis,  iii,  1861. 13.— Jerd.,  B.  India,  iii,  1864,  814.— Schl.,  Mas.  P.-B.  viii,  1865, 
26.— DEGL.-GERBE,  Orn.  Ear.  ii,  1867,  536.— Coues,  Key,  1872,  289. 

Xyrooa  mariJaf  Flem.,  Br.  Anim.  122. 

Atjthya  marUa,  Boie,  Isis,  1822,  564.— Brbhm,  V.  D.  912.— Bp.,  List  B.  Eur.  1842. 

FuUx  marila,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  791.— Bry.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  vii,  1859  (Babamas).- Coop. 
&  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wasb.  Ter.  1800, 258.— Ross,  Canad.  Nat.  1862.— Blak.,  Ibis, 

1863,  147.— Dress.,  Ibis,  1866, 43.— Brown,  Ibis,  1868, 426.— Dall  &  Bann.,  Tr. 
Cbic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  298.— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872,  183  (Kansas  and 
Utab).— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873, 11. 

Ana»frenatay  Sparrm.,  Mas.  Carls.  1786,  pi.  38. 
Marila  frenatay  Bp.,  Comptes  Rendus,  xlii,  1856. 
Fuligula  gesneri,  Eyt.,  Cat.  Br.  Birds,  58.— Jard.,  Br.  Birds,  iv,  138,  pL  5. 

Hab, — ^Tbe  wbole  of  Nortb  America.    Greenland.    Europe.    Asia. 
Not  obtained  by  tbe  Expeditions. 

I  frequently  saw  Blackheads  in  Dakota  and  Montana,  especially 
daring  the  migrations,  but  whether  this  species  was  with  the  succeeding 
was  not  determined.  It  is  abundant  in  summer  in  Alaska,  where  Mr. 
Dall  procured  eggs,  early  in  June,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yukon.  The  nest 
was  "  very  rude,  a  mere  excavation  with  a  few  sticks  about  it.'' 

FULIGULA  AFPINI9,  Eyton. 
Lesser  Seaop  Daek;  Little  Black-lie»d;  Blae-biil;  Broad-bllU 

**Ana8  marila,  Forst.,  PhU.  Trans.  Ixii,  1772,  No.  44.'' 

Fuligula  mania,  AuD.,  Om.  Biog.  iii,  1835,  226;  v,  1839,  614:  pi.  229;  Syn.  1839, 286; 
B.  Am.  vi,  1843,  316,  pi.  397. 

Fuligula  affinis,  Eyt.,  Monog.  Anat.  1838, 157.— GossB,  B.  Jam.  1847,  p.  —.— Turnb.,  B. 
B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  36.-COUE8,  Key,  1872,  289. 

Marila  affinis,  Bp.,  ComptKis  Rendns,  xlii,  1856. 

Fulix  affinisy  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  791.— SCL.,  Ibis,  i,  1859,  231  (Guatemala).— Lawr.,  Ann. 
Lye.  ix,  1869, 143  (Costa Rica) ;  210  (Yucatan).— Dress.,  Ibis,  1866, 43  (Texas).— 
Salv.,  p.  Z.  S.  1870,  219  (Veragua).— Newt.,  ibid,  1867,  167  (egg).— Dall  &, 
Bank.,  Tr.  Cbic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  298  (Yukon,  breeding).— Wheat.,  Obio  Agric 
Rep.  1860,  No.  250.— CouES  &  Prent.,  Smitbs.  Rep.  1861,  417.— Boardm.,  Pr. 
Bost.  Soc.  iv,  1862,  129.— Verr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iii,  1862, 159.— Allen,  ibid,  iv, 

1864,  88.— CouES,  ibid,  v,  1868,  299.— McIlwr.,  ibid,  v,  1866,  — .— CouES,  Pr. 
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Bost.  Soo.  xii,  1868, 129.— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871,  363  (indndes  the  pre- 
ceding).—Mayn.,  Guide,  1870,  148.— CouE«,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1871,  37.— Aikex, 
Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  XV,  1872,  210.— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873, 11. 

FuliguJaviariloides,  ViG.,  Zool.  Voy.  Blossom,  1839,  31. 

Fuiigtila  minor,  Giu.,  B.  L.  1. 1844,  323.— Bell,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad,  i,  1842, 141. 

Bab. — The  whole  of  North  America,  and  south  to  Guatemala  in  wiuter.  Breeds  in 
high  latitudes  and  southward  at  least  to  the  United  States  border.  Part  of  the  West 
Indies. 

Not  obtained  by  the  Expeditions. 

Authors  are  at  variance  coDcerning  tbe  relationship  of  the  bird  to  the 
preceding,  and  the  question  is  not  yet  settled.  For  myself,  I  am  rather 
inclined  to  keep  the  two  apart,  notwithstanding  their  very  close  resem- 
blance, and  admitting  the  probability  that  intermediate  examples  may 
be  round.  There  appears  to  be  something  different  in  their  range,  the 
F,  offinis  being  the  more  southerly.  Not  that  it  does  not,  in  the  breed- 
ing season,  reach  as  high  latitudes  as  the  other,  but  that  its  autumual 
movement  is  pushed  to  the  West  Indies  and  Central  America^  where 
the  true  F.  marila  is  not  recorded  as  occurring.  It  is  improlmble  that 
two  varieties,  if  they  be  really  such,  should  preserve  this  difference- 
Good  observers  have  also  noted  some  differences  in  habits  and  resorts, 
and  gunners,  practically  very  familiar  with  both  birds,  recognize  a  dis- 
tinction. The  Lesser  Black-head  seems  to  be  more  generally  distributed 
in  the  interior  of  the  United  States  than  the  other,  and  probably  most 
of  the  '*  Scaups"  from  such  regions  are  of  this  kind.  All  of  the 
numerous  Sciiups  that  I  found  breeding  along  the  Upper  Missouri  and 
Milk  Kiver  appeared  to  be  of  this  sx>ecies,  as  were  the  several  specimens 
examined.  In  some  places  they  seemed  more  abundant  than  any  other 
species,  and  they  were  the  principal  representatives  of  the  FuligtUinWj 
the  Buffle-head  itself  not  excepted. 

FULIGULA  COLLARIS,  (Donov.)  Bp. 
I  Ring-necked  Duck. 

Ana8  coUariSf  DoNOV.,  Br.  Birds,  vi,  pi.  147  (England). 

Fuligula  collarU,  Bp.,  List  Enr.  Birds,  1842.— Gray,  List  B.  Br.  Mus.  1844,  142;  (3en.  of 
B.  iii,  1849,  621;  List  Bi*.  B.  1863, 199.— Bla8.,  List  R  Ear.  1862,  21  (England; 
quotes  De  Selya,  Mem.  Livge,  iv,  9).— SCHi>.,  M,  P.  B.  viii,  1865,  26,— Degl.- 
Gerbk,  Om.  Eur.  1667, 535.— Turnb.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869, 36.— CouKS,  Key,  1872, 2i«>. 

Fnlix  coUaria,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  792;  Mex.  Bound.  Surv.  1859,  Birds,  27.— Bry.,  Pr. 
Bost.  Soc.  vii,  1859  (Bahamas).— Boss,  Canad.  Nat.  1862.— Verr.,  Pr.  Esa.  Inat. 
iii,  1862, 153.— CouES,i6i(l.v,  1868, 299.— Salv.,  Ibis,  ii,  1860, 277  (Guatemala),— 
Dress.,  ibid,  1866, 43  (Texas).— Blak.,  ibid,  1863, 148.— Brown,  ibid.  1868, 426.— 
GuNDL.,  Av.  Cub.  1866, 390.— Stbv.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1870, 466.— Aikkn,  Ft. 
Bost.  Soc.  XV,  1872,  210  (Colorado).— Trippk,  ibid,  241  (Iowa).— Snow,  B.  Kaiis. 
1873,  11 ;  and  of  most  United  States  writers. 

Marila  collarie^  Bp.,  Comptes  Rendus,  1856,  651. 

Anas  fuligula,  WiLS.,  Am.  Om.  viii,  1H14,  66,  pi.  67,  f.  5  (not  of  ZiniKPiw).— Temm.,  Man. 
ii,  18:55,  873 ;  iv,  1840,  549. 

Anas  (Fuligula)  ruporques,  Bp.,  Joum.  Phila,  Acad,  iii,  1824,  381. 

Anas  rufitorques,  Ord,  ed.  Wils.  viii,  1825,  61.— SCHL.,  Eev.  Crit.  1844, 119. 

FuUgula  rufiiwques,  Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  393;  List,  1838,  58.— 8w.  &  Rich.,  P.  B.  A.  H, 
1831,  454.— NUTT.,  Man.  ii,  1834,  439.— ACD.,  Orn.  Biog.  iii,  1835,  259,  pi.  234; 
Syn.  1839,  287;  B.  Am.  vi,  1843, 320,  pL  398.— EYT.,Mon.Anat.  1838, 158.— GiR., 
B.  L.  I.  1844,  324.— DeKay,  N.  Y.  Zool.  1844,  325.— GusSE,  B.  Jam.  1847,  408.— 
Lemb.,  Av.  Cub.  1850, 117.— Cass.,  Om.  U.  S.  ExpL  Exped.  1858, 343.— Maxim., 
J.  f.  0. 1869,  176. 

Eab, — Tiie  whole  of  North  America,  breeding  far  north,  wintering  in  the  United 
States  and  beyond.    South  to  Guatemala.    Cuba.    Jamaica.    Accidental  in  Europe. 
*  Not  obtained  by  either  of  the  earlier  Expeditions. 

Latj&r  ExpediUims, — 61116,  Green  Klwr,  Wyoming.  * 
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FULIGULA  FERINA  var.  AMERICANA,  (Eyt.)  Cooes. 
American  Pocbard;  Red-head* 

Anaaferina,  WiLS.,  Am.  Orn.  viii,  1814,  MO,  pi.  70,  f.  6.— Dough.,  Cab.  N.  H.  ii,  1832. 

40.    (Not  of  European  writers.) 
Anas  {Fulignla)ferinaj  Bp.,  Obs.  W\\%,  1825,  No.  270. 
FuligalafeHna,  Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  392.— Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  452.— Nutt.,  Man. 

li,  1834,  434.— AUD..  Om.  Biog.  iv,  1838, 198;  pi.  322;  Syn.  1839, 287 ;  B.  Am.  vi, 

1843,  311,  pi.  396.— (Sir.,  B.  L.  I.  1844,  320. 
Nijrocaferina,  Woodh.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853,  104. 
Aylhyaferina  var.  americanaf  Allen,  Boll.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872,  183. 
Fuligula  ferina  var.  americanaj  Coues,  Key,  1872,  289. 

Aythya  eri/throcephala,  Bp.,  List,  ia38,  58.— Newb.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi,  1857,  103. 
Nyroca  erythrocephala,  Heerm.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  1859,  pt.  vi,  70. 
Fuligula  amerioana,  Eyt.,  Monog.  Anat.  J  838,  15.'^.— Gobse,  B.  Jam.  1847.— Tdunb.,  B. 

E.  Pa.  1869,  36.— Maxim.,  J.  f.  O.  vii,  1859, 175. 
Nyroca  americana.  Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  iii,  1849. 
Aythya  americana,  Bp.,  Comptes  Rendus,  1856.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 793 ;  and  of  most  late 

United  States  writers. 

JJa5.— Whole  of  North  America,  but  more  particularly  Eastern  North  America. 
Breeds  in  the  Fur  Countries.    Bahamas  {Bryant), 

lAit  of  specimens. 


19218 

35 

Otter  Creek 

.... 

Mar.  27, 1860 

F.V.Hayden. 

20.00 

31.50 

7.50 

Not  obtained  by  Lieutenant  Warren's  Expedition,  nor  by  the  later  ones. 

FULIGULA  VALLISNERIA,  (Wils.)  Steph. 
Canias-back  Dock. 

Anas  vdllisneria,  Wius.,  Am.  Om.  viii,  1814,  103,  pi.  7,  f.  3.— Dough.,  Cab.  N.  H.  ii, 
1832,  36,  pi.  4. 

F^ligula  vallisneria,  Steph.,  Shaw's  Gen.  Zool.  xii,  pt.  ii,  1824,  196.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828, 
392.— Sw.  &  Rich,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831, 451.— Nutt.,  Man.  ii,  1834, 430.— Eyt.,  Mod. 
Anat.  1838.- AuD..  Orn.  Biog.  iv,  1838, 1 ;  pi.  301 ;  Syn.  1839,285 ;  B.  Am.  vi,  1843, 
299,  pi.  395.— GiR.,  B.  L.  1.  1844,  318.— DeKay,  N.  Y.  Zool.  ii,  1844,  321.— SCHL., 
M.  P.-B.  viii,  1865,25.— TuitNB.  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  :J6.— Coues,  Key,  1872,  290. 

Aythya  vallisneria,  BoiE,  Isis,  1826,  980.— Bp.,  List,  1838,  58 :  Compt.  Rend.  1856,  651.— 
Newb.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.,  vi,  1857, 103.— Bi>.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  794.— Coop.  &  Suck., 
N.  H.  Wash.  Ter;  1860,  258.— Ross,  Canad.  Nat.  Apr.  18G2.— Blak.,  Ibis,  1802, 
10;  1863, 148.— Dress.,  Ibis,  1866,  43  (Texas).— Salv.,  ibid,  1866, 198  (Guate- 
maU).— Brown,  Ibis,  1868, 426.— Dall  &  Bank.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869, 298 
(Alaska).— Aiken,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xv,  1872,  210.— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873, 11 ;  and 
of  most  lat-e  writers. 

Nyroca  vallisneria.  Gray,  List  B.  Br.  Mus.  1844,43;  Gen.  of  B.  iii,  1849, 621,— WoODH., 
Sitgr.  Rep.  1853,  104.— Heerm.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  1859,  pt.  vi,  70. 

Aristonetta  vallisneria,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1868.  793  (in  text). 

Anw  vallUmeriana,  Sabine,  App.  Frank!.  Jour.  699. 

fTai.— The  whole  of  North  America.     Breeds  from  the  Northern  States  northward. 
Winters  from  the  Middle  States  southward  to  Guatemala. 
Not  procured  by  the  Expeditions. 

Some  persons  experience  diflSculty  in  discriminating  between  the 
Canvas-back  and  lied-head,  but  there  is  no  occasion  for  this,  at  least 
in  the  case  of  males.  In  the  Red-head,  the  whole  head  is  clear  chest- 
nut-red, with  coppery  or  bronzy  reflections,  and  the  bill  is  clear  pale 
grayish-bine,  with  a  dark  tip.  In  the  Canvas-back,  nearly  all  the  head 
is  obscured  with  blackish-brown,  and  the  bill  is  dusky  throughout. 
There  is  also  a  marked  difference  in  the  shape  of  the  head  and  bill  *,  in 
the  Bed-head,  the  head  is  puffy  and  globose,  sloping  abruptly  down  to 
the  base  of  the  bill ;  in  the  Canvas-back,  the  head  is  longer  and  nar- 
rower, and  slopes  gradually  down  to  the  bill,  which  rises  high  on  the 
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forehead.  These  distinctions  of  form  hold  with  the  females,  thongfa 
less  evident  in  that  sex.  In  the  Canvas-back,  moreover,  the  back  has 
much  more  light  than  dark  color,  instead  of  an  equal  amount  or  less, 
the  fine  black  lines  being  very  narrow  and  mostly  broken  up  into  minute 
dots. 

The  Canvas-back  does  not  appear  to  nest  anywhere  in  the  Eastern 
States,  but  does  so  in  the  West.  I  found  younglings,  unable  to  fly,  in 
July,  on  Turtle  Mountains,  latitude  49^,  and  others  attest  its  breeding 
in  the  Eocky  Mountains  even  further  south,  and  in  Upper  California. 
Br.  Newberry  states  :  "During  the  summer  we  found  them  more  numer- 
ous than  any  other  Ducks  in  the  lakes  and  streams  of  the  Cascade 
Mountains.  In  those  solitudes  they  nest  and  rear  their  young,  as  we 
frequently  saw  broods  there,  though  the  period  of  incubation  had 

Sassed."  The  breeding  range  extends  from  these  regions  very  far 
forth;  Mr.  Dall  found  Canvas-backs  breeding  in  abundance  on  the 
Yukon.  In  most  of  the  Missouri  region,  the  Canvas-back  is  not  so  com- 
mon as  the  Eed-head;  still  it  is  found  throughout,  in  suitable  places. 

BUCEPHALA  CLANGULA,  (Linn.)  Cones. 
CN>lden-eye ;  Whistle-wing ;  Garrot. 

Anas  dangula,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  201.— Scop.,  Bemerk.  1770,  64.— Forst.,  PhiL 
lYans.  Ixii,  1772,  365,  417.— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  523.— Lath.,  Ind.  Om.  ii, 
1790, 867.— III.,  Prod.  1811,  276.— Wils.,  Am.  Om.  viii,  1814,  62,  pi.  67,  f.  a— 
Temm.,  Man.  1815, 566.— Leach,  Cat.  1816, 37.— Vieill.,  Nouv.  Diet.  d'Hist  Nat- 
V,  1816, 117;  Enc.  Meth.  i,  1823,  13&.-DouGH.,  Cab.  N.  H.  i,  1830,  110,  pi.  10.— 
Temm.,  Man.  ii,  18:^,  870;  iv,  1840, 555.— Naum.,  V.  D.  xii,  1844, 162,  pL  316.— 
Schl.,  Rev.  Crit.  1844, 118 ;  M.  P.-B.  viii,  1865,  20.— Swinh.,  Ibis,  1863,  324. 

Clangula  dangula^  BoiE,  Isis,  1822,  5()4. 

Olaudon  clangula,  Kaup,  Sk.  Ent.  Eur. Thierw.  1829, 53.— Keys.  &  Blas.,  Wirb.  1840,  86. 

FiUigula  dangultty  Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  393.— Nutt.,  Man.  ii,  1834, 441.— Aud.,  Orn.  Biog.  iv, 
1838,  318,  pi.  342 ;  Syn.  1839,  292 ;  B.  A.  vi,  1843,  362,  pi.  406  (inclades  UUnd- 
tea).— GiR.,  B.  L.  L  1844,  334.— Dbgl,,  Orn.  Eur.  ii,  1849,  443.— Maxim.,  J.  f.  a 
vii,  1859, 178.— TuiiNB.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  86.— Finsch,  Abh.  Nat.  iii,  1872,  66. 

Bucephala  clangulUy  Coues,  Key,  1872,  290. 

Anas  glauciouy  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766, 201.— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  525.— Lath.,  Ind. 
Orn.  ii,  1790,868. 

Clangula  glaucion,  Bp.,  List,  1838,  58.— Gray,  List  B.  Br.  Mus.  1844, 140;  Gen.  of  B.  iii, 
1849,  622 ;  List  Br.  B.  1863,  202 ;  Hand-list,  No.  — . 

Anas peregrina,  S.  G.  Gmelin.    (Gray,) 

Anaanyemalis,  Pall.,  Zoog.  R.-A.  ii,  1811,  270. 

Clangula  vulgariSy  Flem.,  Br.  An.  120.— Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831, 456.— Sw.,  Classii: 
B.  ii,  1837,  369.— Eyt.,  Mon.  Anat.  1838. 

Clangula  chryeophthalmus,  Steph.,  G.  Z.  xii,  pt  ii,  1824,  182,  pi.  56. — Jen.,  Man.  1835, 
246.— Macgil.,  Man.  Orn.  ii,  1842, 183. 

Clangula  amerioana,  Bp.,  List,  1838,  58  ;  Compt.  Bend.  1856.— Eyt.,  Mon.  Anat  183a— 
Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  iii,  1849,  622.— Newb.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi,  1857, 104. 

Bucephala  americana^  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  796.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860, 
259.— Ross,  Canad.  Nat.  Apr.  1862.— Verr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iii,  1862, 153.— CouKS, 
ibid,  V,  1868,  200.-Blak.,  Ibis,  1862, 10 ;  1863, 148.— Brown,  Ibis,  1868,  426. 

Clangula  leuoomelaaf  peregrina,  glauoioUf  Brehm,  Y.  D.  927,  929,  929. 

Hah, — All  of  North  America.    Cuba.    Europe. 
Not  obtained  by  any  of  the  Expeditions. 

I  have  not  myself  observed  the  Golden-eye  in  any  portion  of  the  Mis- 
soari  region,  nor  was  it  brought  in  by  any  of  the  Expeditions;  and  we 
may  conclude  that  it  is  rare  in  this  part  of  the  country,  where  its  little 
congener,  the  B.  albeola,  is  very  common.  This  Duck  is  only  known  to 
breed  far  to  the  North.  Mr.  Dall  records  its  early  arrival  on  the  Yukon 
in  the  beginning  of  May ;  it  is  common  there,  and  the  eggs  were  ob- 
tained from  the  Pastolik  Marshes. 
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BUOEPHALA  ISLANDIOA,  (Gm.)  Bd. 
Barrow's  Golden-eye;  Rocky  Moantaln  Garrot. 

Anas  islandioa,  GM,y  Syst,  Nat.  i,  1788,  541  .—Lath.,  lud.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  871.— Vieill., 

Nouv.  Diot.  d'Hist.  Nat.  v,  1816,  121 ;  Enc.  Meth.  i,  1823,  133.— Naum.,  V.  D. 

xii,  1842,  186,  pi.  317. 
Clangula  islandicay  Bp.,  List  B.  Eur.  1842;  Compt.  Rend.  1856,  651.— Gray,  List  B.  Br. 

Mus.  1844, 145 ;  Gen.  of  B.  iii,  1849,  622.— Reinh.,  IbiSjiii,  1861, 14  (Greenland, 

breeding).— DEGL.-GERBE,  Orn.  Eur.  1667,  544. 
Buoephala  islandicay  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  796.— Elliot,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  vii,  Jan.  1862 

(critical) ;  B.  N.  A.  ii,  pi.  46.— Boardm.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  ix,  1862, 129  (Maine).— 

Blak,  Ibis,  1863, 148.— COUES,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1808, 300  (New  England).— Dall 

&  Bann.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  298  (Sitka  and  the  Yukon).— Coues,  Key,  290. 
FuUgula  islandiea,  Schl.,  M.  P.-B.  viii,  1865, 121.— Finsch,  Abb.  Nat.  iii,  1872  (Alaska). 
Clangula  barrovii,  S\v.  &  Ricu.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  456,  pi.  70.— 8w.,  An.  in  Menag.  1838, 

271.— Bp.,  List.  1838,  58.— Eyt.,  Mon.  Anat.  1838,  165. 
FuUgula  barroviiy  Nutt.,  Man.  ii,  1834,  444.— Selys-L.,  Fn.  Belg.  1842, 146.— Degl.,  Om. 

Eur.  ii,  1849,  446.— Preyer,  Reise,  1862,  409.— Breb,  B.  Eur.  iv,  1863, 164. 
Clangula  scapularis  ,  Brehm,  Vog.  Deutschl.  1831,  931. 
Fuligula  clangula,  var.,  Aud.,  Orn.  Biog.  v,  1839, 105,  pi.  403 ;  Syn.  1839,  292  (in  part); 

B.  A.  yii,  1843,  362  (in  part ;  describes  the  species  as  supposed  summer  plumage 

of  B.  clangula). 

Hah, — North  America,  northerly ;  south  to  New  York  and  Utah.  Greenland.  Ice- 
land. Europe  (Gould,  B.  E.  pi.  380 ;  Naum.,  pi.  317).  Probably  breeds  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains  of  the  United  States. 

Not  procured  by  the  Expeditions. 

Barrow's  Golden-eye,  upon  which  some  doubt  has  been  cast  by  my- 
self, among  others,  appears,  nevertheless,  to  be  a  valid  si)ecies;  the 
differences  pointed  out  in  the  Key,  jftid  in  other  works  above  cited,  being 
apparently  constant  as  well  as  appreciable,  and  there  being,  moreover, 
certain  anatomical  peculiarities  in  the  form  of  the  skull,  of  which  I  have 
only  lately  become  aware.  Originally  described  in  1788,  aud  subse- 
quently renamed  aud  figured  in  1^1,  the  species  was  ignored  by  Audu- 
bon, who  mistook  it  for  the  summer  plumage  of  the  common  Golden- 
eye.  It  is  the  most  northerly  species  of  the  genus,  having  apparently 
a  circum polar  distribution,  breeding  only  (?)in  high  latitudes,  and  pene- 
trating but  a  limited  distance  south  in  winter.  Its  claim  to  a  place  in 
the  present  connection  rests  upon  its  occurrence  in  the  Kocky  Moun- 
tains, and  as  far  south  as  Utah,  where  it  was  lately  procured  by  Mr.  H. 
W.  Heushaw.  On  the  Eastern  Coast  it  occurs  as  far  south,  in  winter,. 
€18  New  York. 

'  BUCEPHALA  ALBEOLA,  (Linn.)  Bd. 

Baffle-bead;  Butter-ball;  Dipper;  Spirit  Duck. 

Anas  dlheola,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  199.-Forst.,  Phil.  Trans.  Ixii,  1772,  383,  416.— 
Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  517.— Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  866.— WiM.,  Am.  Orn. 
viii,  1814,  51,  pi.  62,  f.  2,  3.— Schl.,  Rev.  Crit.  1844, 119. 

Fuligula  alheola,  Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  394.— Nutt.,  Man.  ii,  1834,  445.— Aud.,  Orn.  Biog.  iv, 
1838,  217  ;  pi.  225 ;  Syn.  1839,  293 ;  B.  Am.  vi,  1843,  369,  pi.  408.— GiR.,  B.  L.  I. 
1844,  335— DeKay,  N.  Y.  Zool.  ii,  1844,  329.— Schl.,  M.  Pays-Bas,  viii,  1865,  22. 

Clangula  alheoUj  Stkph.,  Gen.  Zool.  xii,  pt.  ii,  1824,  184.— Boie,  Isis,  1836, 980.— Sw.  & 
RiCH.,F.B.  A.  ii,  1831, 458.— Jen.,  Man.  1835, 246.— Eyt.,  Mon.  Anat.  ia38, 164.— 
Bp.,  List,  1838,  58.— ViG.,  Zool.  Beech.  Voy.  1839,  32.— Gray,  List  B.  Br.  Mas. 
1844,  144 ;  Gen.  of  B.  iii,  1849, 622  j  List  Br.  B.  1863, 203.— Bd.,  Stansbnry's  Rop. 
1852, 324.— Newb.,P.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi,  1857, 104.— Murr.,  Ed.  N.  Phil.  Journ.  1859, 
230.— Herrm.,  p.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  1859,  pt.  vi,  70.— Rkinh.,  Ibis,  1861, 14.— Degl.- 
Gerbe,  Orn.  Eur.  ii,  1867,  545.— Newt.,  P.  Z.  S.  1871,  57  (egg). -Hart.,  Man. 
Br.  Birds,  1872,  161  (Great  Bntain). 

Bucephala  albeola,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  797.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860, 
259.— Dre8«.,  Ibis,  1866, 44  (Texas).- CouES,  Pr.  Phila.  Ac.  1866, 99  (Arizona).— 
Dall  &  Bann.,  1Y.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869, 298  (Alaska,  breeding).— Stev.,  U.  S. 
37     / 
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Gecl.  Surv.  Ter.  1870,  466  (Wyoming).— Aiken,  Pr.  Boat.  Soc.  xv,  18T2,  210 
(Colorado).— CouES,  Key,  1872,  290.— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  11;  and  of  moot 
l&ijA  writoFH 
Anas  hncephalaj  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  200  ( ^  ).— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  521. 
Anas  rustica,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  201  (  $  ).— Gm.,  Syet.  Nat.  i,  1788,  524. 

Hab. — North  America.    Mexico.  Cuba  (Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  v,  230).  Greenland.   Accidental 
in  England  (Hart.,  L  c,  several  instances). 
Not  procured  by  the  earlier  Expeditions. 
Later  Expeditions, — 61118,  Fort  Sanders,  Wyoming. 

I  have  reason  to  believe  that  this  Duck,  not  hitherto  reported  as 
breeding  in  the  United  States,  nests  in  Northern  Dakota,  as  it  certainly 
does  in  the  same  latitude  in  Montana,  along  Milk  Eiver  and  its  triba- 
taries.  I  found  very  young  birds,  in  July,  about  Turtle  Mountain,  on 
the  boundary  line,  but  they  were  all  able  to  %,  and  may  have  been 
hatched  a  little  further  north.  In  the  autumn,  winter,  and  spring,  the 
species  is  very  abundant  on  the  waters  of  the  Missouri,  much  as  else- 
where in  suitable  places  throughout  the  United  States.  Some  indi- 
viduals reach  Mexico  and  Cuba;  further  south  than  this  I  have  no 
records. 

The  Buffle-head  is  not  often  seen  in  the  United  States,  except  from  fiill 
to  spring ;  as  it  usually  retires  to  high  latitudes  to  breed,  as  along*  the 
Tukon  and  elsewhere  in  boreal  America,  its  nidification  is  consequently 
not  generally  known.  A  set  of  fourteen  eggs  taken,  the  accompanying 
label  states,  from  a  feathery  nest  in  a  dead  poplar,  some  distance  from 
the  ground,  furnishes  the  following  description :  Shape,  perfectly  ellip- 
soidal ;  size,  slightly  over  2  inches  jn  length  by  IJ  in  breadth  ;  color,  a 
peculiar  tint,  just  between  rich  creamy-white  and  grayish-olive,  unva- 
ried by  markings.  Other  eggs  are  described  as  being  about  If  long  by 
14  broad,  and  buflf-colored. 

HISTRIONICUS  TORQUATUS,  (Linn.)  Bp. 
Harlequin  Duck. 

Anas  hisirionica.  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  204.— Fokst.,  Phil.  Trans.  Ixii,  1772,  383, 

419.— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788, 534.— Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790, 849.— BrCnn.,  Orn. 

.     Bor.  1764,  84.— Pall.,  Zoog.  R.  A.  ii,  1811, 273.— W1L8.,  Am.  Orn.  viii,  1814.  l:», 

pi.  72,  f.  4.— Temm.,  Man.  1815,  574 ;  ii,  1835,  878 ;  iv,  1840,  549.— Naum^  V.  D. 

xii,  1844, 199,  pi.  318.— Schl.,  Rev.  Crit.  119.— Swinh.,  Ibis,  1863,  324. 

Anas  (Fuligula)  Ustrionica,  Bp.,  Obs.  Wils.  1825,  No.  277. 

FuUgula  {Clangula)  hisirionica,  Bp.,  Svn.  1828,  394.— Nutt.,  Man.  ii,  1834,  448. 

FuUgula  histrionica,  AuD.,  Orn.  Biog.  lii,  1835, 612  ;  v,  1839, 617 ;  Syn.  1839, 294 ;  B.  Am. 
vi,  1843,  374,  pi.  409.— Sely8-L.,  Fn.  Belg.  1842,  147.— DkKay,  N.  Y.  Zool.  fl, 
1844,  331.— GiR.,  B.  L.  I.  1844, 336.— Degl.,  Orn.  Eur.  ii,  1849,  451.— ScOL.,  IL 
Pays-Bas,  viii,  1865,  23. 

Cosmovcssa  histrionicay  Kaup,  Sk.  Ent.  Ear.  Th.  1829,  40. 

Clangula  histnonica,  Boie,  Ibis,  1822,  564.— Stepu.,  Gen.  Zool.  xii,  1824,  180,  pi.  57.— 
Flem.,  Br.  Anim.  120.— Jen.,  Man.  Br.  Vert.  246.— Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii. 
1831,  459.— Eyt.,  Mon.  Anat.  IS.'Jd,  163.— Macgil.,  Man.  ii,  184.— Gray,  Gen.  of 
B.  iii,  1869,  622.— Bp.,  List,  1838,  58.— Reinh.,  Ibis,  iii,  1861, 14  (Greenland). 

Mareldahistrionica,  Keys.  &.Blas.,  Wirb.  Ear.  1840,  87.— Bp.,  List  Eur.  Birds,  1842.— 
FiNSCH,  Abb.  Nat.  iii,  1872,  67  (Alaska). 

Phylaconetta  histrioniea,  Brandt,  Mem.  Acad.  St.  Petersburg,  vi,  1849,  9. 

Mucephala  (Histrionicus)  histrionicaf  Gray,  Hand-list,  iii,  1871,  87,  No.  10700. 

Eistrionicus  torqtiatus,  Bp.,  Comptes  Rendus,  xliii,  1856.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  18.'>8, 798.— Coop. 
&  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860, 260.— Wheat.,  Ohio  Agric.  Rep.  1860,  No.  256.— 
Ross,  Canad.  Nat.  1862.— Verr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iii,  1862,  158.— Dall  &  Banx., 
Tr.  Chic.  Acad.  1839,  298  (Yukon,  breeding).— Boardm.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  ix,  1862, 
130  (breeding,  rarely,  in  Bay  of  Fundy).— Coues,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1868,  300 
(New  England).— La WR.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866,  297.— Turnb.,  B.  E.  Pa, 
1868,  46  (very  rare).— Coues,  Key,  1872,  291.— Ridgw.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  x,  1874, 
390  (Lake  Michigan).— Coues,  Am.  Nat.  1874  (breeding  in  Rocky  Monntains 
of  the  United  States). 

Anas  mimita,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  204  (  $  ). 
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Hob. — ^Nortb  America,  northeriy  and  chiefly  coastwise.    Soath  in  winter  to  the  Mid- 
dle States  and  California.    Kooky  Moantains  of  the  United  States,  breeding. 

List  of  specimens. 


19320  9 

19321  7 

Mount.  Stream. 
......  do ....... 

9 

May  31, 1860 
May  31, 1860 

F.V.Hayden 
do 

17.50 
25.50 

25.50 
25.50 

7.50 
7.50 

This  species  is  included  on  the  strength  of  the  above-named  speci- 
mens ;  it  is  doubtless  of  rare  occurrence,  being  chiefly  a  maritime  and 
more  northerly  bird.  In  the  female  was  found  an  egg  nearly  ready  for 
extrusion.  It  breeds  in  the  Northern  Kocky  Mountains  of  the  United 
States.  In  August,  1874, 1  found  broods,  still  unable  to  fly,  swimming 
in  the  clear  streams  which  empty  into  Chief  Mountain  Lake. 

Several  of  the  maritime  and  boreal  species  have  oocarred  on  the  Great  Lakes,  and 
may  be  hereafter  added  to  the  Missouri  region.  These,  with  the  other  FuliguUnce  of 
North  America,  are  as  foUows : 

Habelda  GLACIALIS,  {LintuBus)  Leach, 

Anas  gladalis,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  203.— Forst.,  Linn.  Trans.  Ixii,  1772, 418.— Gm., 
Syst.  Nat.  ijl788,  529.— Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  864.-Pall.,  Zoog.  R.-A.  ii, 
1811, 276.— WiLS.,  Am.  Orn.  viii,  1814, 93, 96,  pl.  70.— Vieill.,  Enc.  Meth.  i,  1823, 
129.— Light.,  Verz.  1, 1823, 85.— Temm.,  Man.  i,  1815, 558 ;  ii,  1835, 860 ;  iv,  1840, 
553.— Naum.,  V.  D.  xii,  1844,  210,  pl.  319.— Schl..  Rev.  Crit.  1844, 117. 

Anas  (FuUgula)  glacialis,  Bp.,  Obs.  Wiltf.  1825,  No.  275. 

Clangula  glaoialis,  BoiE,  Isis,  1822,  569.— Flem.,  Br.  An.  1828, 121.— Brehm,  V.  D.  9.37. 

Platypw  glacialiSf  Bkehm,  Ear.  Vog.  1823,  840. 

Pagonetta  gladaliSj  Kaup,  Sk.  Ent.  Eur.  Thierw.  1829,  66. 

Harelda  gladalis,  "  Leach."— Steph.,  Gten.  Zool.  xii,  pt.  ii,  1824,  175,  pl.  58.— Sw.  & 
Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831, 460.— Jen.,  Man.  1835, 247.— Eit.,  Mon.  1838, 162.— Sw., 
Classif.  B.  ii,  1837,  369.— Bp.,  List,  1838,  59.— Keys.  &  Blas.,  Wirb.  Enr.  1844, 
87.— Gray,  List  B.  Br.  Mus.  1844,  145;  Gen.  of  B.  iii,  1849,  622;  List  Br.  B. 
1863,  203.— Reich.,  Syst.  Av.  viii,  1852.— Bp.,  Comp.  Rend.  1856.— Nbwb.,  P.  R. 
R.  Rep.  vi,  1857,  104.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  800.— MuRR.,  Edinb.  N.  PbU.  Jouru. 
1859,  230.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860,  261.— Reinh.,  Ibis,  iii,  1831, 
14.— Ross,  Canad.  Nat.  Apr.  1862.— Verr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iii,  1862, 153.— Boardm., 
Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  ix,  1862,  139.- Blak.,  Ibis,  1863,  149.— Newt.,  Ibis,  1865,  515.— 
DEGL.-GERBE,  Om.  Eur.  1867,  549.— Coues,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1868, 206.— Carus, 
Hand-buch  Zool.  1,  1868,  a52.— Brown,  Ibis,  1808,  426.— Dall  &  Bann.,  Tr. 
Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  298.— Finsch,  Abh.  Nat.  iii,  1872,  67.— Codes,  Key,  1672, 
291. — RiDGW.,  Ann.  Lye.  x,  1874,  390  (Lake  Michigan). 

Fuligula  {Clangula)  glacialis,  Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  395. 

FuUgula  (Harelda)  glacialis,  Nutt.,  Man.  ii,  453.— Brandt,  M.  Ac.  St.  Petersb.  vi,  1849,  8. 

FuUgula  glaoialis,  AuD.,  Orn.  Biog.  iv,  1838,  403,  pl.  312 ;  Syn.  1839,  295 ;  B.  Am.  vi, 
1843,  379,  pl.  410.t-SELYS-L.,  Fn.  Belg.  i,  1842, 146.— De Kay,  N.  Y.  Zool.  1844, 
328.— GiR.,  B.  L.  L  1844,  337.— Degl.,  Orn.  Eur.  ii,  1849,  447.— Schl.,  Mus. 
Pays-Bas,  viii,  1865,  23. 

Crymonessa  glacialiSy  Macgil.,  Man.  Om.  ii,  1842, 186. 

Anas  hyemaliSy  Linn.,  Fn.  Suec.  44.— Scop.,  Bemerk.  1770, 66.— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788, 529. 

Clangula  hiemalis,  Brehm,  Vog.  Deutschl.  933. 

A  nas  miclonia,  Bodd.    ( Gray. ) 

Anas  leucocephalus,  Bechst.    {Gray,) 

Anas  hrachyrhynchus,  Beseke.    {Gray.) 

Clangula  faberif  megauroSy  musica,  bradiyrhynehaSf  Brehm,  V.  D.  935,  936,  937,  938. 

Hab, — Northern  Hemisphere.    Chiefly  maritime.    Also  on  the  Great  Lakes. 
CAMPTOLiEMUS  LABRADORius,  {Chnelin)  Gray. 

Anas  labradora,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788, 587.— Lath.,  Ind.  Om,  ii,  1790,  a'>9.— Wils.,  Am. 

Om.  viii,  1814,  91,  pl.  69.— Vieill.,  N.  D.  v,  1816,  132 ;  Enc.  Meth.  i,  1823,  132. 
Anas  {FuUgula)  labradora,  Bp.,  Obs.  Wils.  1835,  No.  276. 
FuUgula  labradora,  Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  391.— Nutt.,  Man.  ii,  ia34, 428.— AuD.,  Orn.  Biog.  iv, 

1838, 271,  pl.  3.32 ;  Syn.  1839,  288  ;  B.  Am.  vi,  1843,  329,  pl.  400.— DkKay,  X.  Y. 

Zool.  ii,  1844,  326.— GiR.,  B.  L.  I.  1844,  387.— Schl.,  Mus.  P.-Bas,  viii,  1865, 19. 
Rhynchaspis  labradora^  Steph.,  Gen.  Zool.  xii,  pt.  ii,  1824, 121. 
Kamptorhynckus  labradorius,  Eyt.,  Monog.  1838,  151.— Bp.,  List,  1838,  58. 
Camptolamus  lah'adarius,  Gray,  List  Gen.  of  B.  1840 ;  List  B.  Br.  Mus.  1844,  141 ;  Gen. 

of  B.  iii,  1849, 623.— Reich.,  Syst.  Av.  1852,  8.— Bp.,  Compt.  Rend.  Sept.  I'^iG, 
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651.— Bd.,  B.  N.  a.  1858,  803.— Coims,  Pr.  A.  N.  S.  Phil.  1861,  239.— Verr.,  Pr. 
Ess.  Inst,  iii,  1862, 158.— CouES,  ibid,  v,  1868,  200.— Turnb.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  37 
(rare). — Coues,  Key,  1872,  291. 
^a^.— Northeastern  coast  of  North  America,  rarely  south  to  New  Jersey. 

SOMATERIA  STELLERI,  (PolL)  Jard, 

Anas  8Unei%  Pall.,  Spic.  Zool.  vi,  1765,  35,  pi.  5 ;  Zoog.  R.-A.  ii,  1811, 208.— Gm.,  Syst 

Nat.  i,  1788, 518.— Schl.,  Rev.  Crit.  1844, 116.— Swinh.,  P.  Z.  S.  1863, 324  (China). 
ClanguU  BtelleH,  Boie,  Isis,  1822,  564.— MACGiL.,*Man.  Om.  ii,  1842,  183. 
Fuligula  (Clangula)  etelleri,  Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  394. 
FuUffula  (Macropus)  stellerij  Nutt.,  Man.  ii,  1834,  451. 
Fuligula  (Polysticta)  stellerij  Brandt,  Mem.  Acad.  St.  Petersh.  vi,  1849,  7. 
Fulufula  stellen,  Degl.,  Om.  Ear.  ii,  1869,  469. 
Polysticta  stelleHy  Eyt.,  Cat.  Br.  B.  .58 ;  Mon.  Anat.  1838, 150.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 801.— 

Dall  &  Bann.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869.  299. 
Eniconetta  steUeH,  Gray,  List  Gen.  of  B.  1840,  95 ;  Gen.  of  B.  iii,  1849, 624 ;  List  Br.  R 

1863,  204.— Degl.-Grrbe,  Orn.  Eur.  ii,  1867,  553. 
Heniconetta  stelleri,  AG.,  Ind.  Univ.  1846,  178. 
Earelda  stelleriy  Keys.  &  Blas.,  Wirb.  Eur.  1840,  87. 
Somateria  stelleri,  Jard.,  Br.  B.  iv,  173.— Newt.,  P.  Z.  S.  1861,  400  (eggsV— Dress.,  B. 

Eur.  pt.  — ,  pi.  — .—Codes,  Key,  1872,  ^1 ;  Elliott's  Prybilov  IslaudSy  App.  — . 
Anas  dispar^  Sparrm.,  Mus.  Carls.  1786,  pis.  7,  8.— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  535. — Lath., 

Ind.  Om.  ii,  1790,  866.— Vieill.,  Enc.  Meth.  i,  1823, 145.— Temm.,  Man.  iv,  1840, 

547.— Naum.,  V.  D.  xii,  1844,  240,  pi.  320. 
Fuligula  dispar,  Steph.,  Gen.  Zool.  xii,  pt.  ii,  1824,  206.— Jen.,  Man.  1835,  243.— Aud., 

Om.  Biog.  V,  1839,  253,  pi.  430 ;  Syn.  1839,  293;  B.  Am.  vi,  1843,  368,  pi.  407.- 

DeKay,  N.  Y.  Zool.  ii,  1844, 334.— Schl.,  Mus.  Pavs-Bas,  viii,  1865, 15. 
StelUria  dispar,  Bp.,  List,  1838,  57 ;  Compt.  Rend.  Sept.  1866,  650. 
Anas  occidua,  Shaw,  Nat.  Misc.  pi.  34.— yiehx.,  Enc.  Meth.  i,  1828, 130. 
(?)  Jwas  heringiiy  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  508. 

Hah, — Arctic  and  high  northern  coasts  of  both  hemispheres. 
Somaterla  fisoheri,  (Brandt)  Coues. 

Fuligula  (Lampronetta)  fisoheri,  Brandt,  Mem.  Ac.  St.  Peter,  vi,  1849, 6, 10, 14,  pi.  1,  f.  1-4. 
Lampronetta  flscheri,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  803.— Eluot,  B.  N.  A.  pt.  v,  pL  47.— Dall  &. 

Bann.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  299. 
Arctonelta  fischeri,  Gray,  P.  Z.  8.  1855,  212,  pi.  108. 
Somateria  fischeri,  Coues,  Key,  1872,  292. 

ITaft.- Northwest  coast. 
Somateria  mollissima  var.(?)  dresseri,  Sharpe. 

a.(?)  mollissima. 
Anas  nwllissima,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  198.— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  514.— Lath.,  Lid. 

Orn.  ii,  1790,  845.— Licht.,  Verz.  1823,  85.— Vieill.,  Nonv.  Diet.  d'Hist.  Nat.  v, 

1816,  112.— Temm.,  Man.  1815,  549;  ii,  1835,  848;  iv,  1840,  541.— Nadm.,  V.  D. 

xii,  1844,  252,  pis.  321,  322.— Schl,,  Ois.  Eur.  Rev.  Crit,  1844, 116. 
Somateria  mollissimu^  Boie,  Isis,  1822,  564.— Steph.,  Gen.  Zool.  xii,  pt.  ii,  1824,  224,  pi. 

60.- Jen.,  Man.  1835,  227.— Sw.,  Classif.  B.  ii,  1837,  368.--BP.,  List.  1838,  57 ; 

Comptes  Rend.  1856.— Macgil.,  Man.  ii,  1842, 177.— Gray,  Cat.  B.  Br.  Mus.  1844, 

141 ;  Gen.  of  B.  iii,  1849,  624 ;  List  Br.  B.  1863,  205.— Reich.,  Syst.  Av.  1852, 

viii.— (f)MALMG.,  J.  f.  O.  1865,  214.— Newt.,  Ibis,  1865,  515.— Degl.-Gkrbe, 

Orn.  Eur.  ii,  1867,  555 ;  and  of  authors  generjdly. 
Anser  mollissimusy  Vieill.,  Ency.  Meth.  i,  1823, 119. 
Platypus  mollissimus,  Brehm,  Eur.  Vog.  1823,  809. 
Fuligula  mollissima^  Selys-L.,  Fn.  Belg.  i,  1842,  143.— Degl.,  Om.  Eur.  ii,  1849,  463.— 

Schl.,  Mus.  P.-B.  viii,  1865, 14. 
Anas  cuthhertiy  Pall.,  Zoog.  R.-A.  ii,  1811, 235. 
Somatena  st.  cuthberti,  Eyt.,  Cat.  Br.  B.  58 ;  Mon.  Anat.  1838, 149. 
Anser  lamiginostis,  Leach,  Cat.  1816,  37.    {Gray.) 
{^)  Somateria  thtUensis,  Malmg.,  Kongl.  Vet.  Ak.  Ofv.  1864,  380;  J.  f.  O.  1865,  396  (Spitz- 

bergen). 
Somateria  danica,  norwegica,  platynroSffaroensiSjmegauroSfislandioay  borealis,  leisleri^pUmi- 

frons,  Brehm,  V.  D.  890,  891,  892,  693,  894,  895,  896,  897. 
b.(t)  dresseri. 
Anas  mollissima^  WiLS.,  Am.  Ora.  viii,  1814, 122,  pi.  71. 
Anas  (Fuligula)  mollissima,  Bp.,  Obs.  Wils.  1825,  No.  244. 
Fuligula  (Somateria)  mollissima,  Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  388.— Nutt.,  Man.  ii,  1834, 407.— Brandt, 

Mem.  Acad.  St.  Petersb.  vi,  1849,  5. 
Fuligula  mollissima,  Aud.,  Orn.  Biog.  iii,  1835, 344 ;  v,  1839,  611 ;  pi.  246 ;  Syn.  1839, 291 : 

B.  Am.  vi,  1843, 349,  pi.  405.— DeKay,  N.  Y.  Zool.  li,  1844, 332.-GIH.,  B.  L.  1. 331. 
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Samateria  molUssima,  Bp.,  List,  1838,  57.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  809.— Rein.,  Ibis,  iii,  14.— 
CouES,  Pr.  PhUa.  Acad.  1861, 239.— Buy.,  Pr.  Boat.  Soc.  viii,  1861, 60.-  Boardti., 
Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  ix,  1862, 139.— Vkrr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iii,  1862,  159.— Couks,  ibid. 
V,  1868,  200.— Blak.,  Ibis,  1863, 1.50.— Lawk.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  186(),  297.— 
TuRNB.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  46  (New  Jersey).— Couks,  Key,  1872,  293. 

Samateria  dresserif  Sharps,  Ann.  Mag.  N.  H.  July,  1871,  p.  — ,  tigs.  1,2. 
Hah, — ^Atlantic  and  Arctic  coasts. 

SoMATBRiA  v-NiGRA,  Gray. 

JSimateria  v-nigra,  Gray,  P.  Z.  8. 1855, 212,  pi.  107.— Bp.,  Comptee  Rend.  1856,  650.— Bd., 
B.  N.  A.  1858,  810.— MuR.,  Edinb.  N.  Phil.  Journ.  1859,  229.— Ross,  Canadian 
Nat.  Apr.  1862.— Blak.,  Ibis,  1H63, 1.50.— Elliot,  B.  N.  A.  pi.  48.— Dall  &  Bann., 
Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  300.— Codes,  Key,  1872,  293. 
J2a&.— Northwest  coast.    Great  Slave  Lake. 

SOMATBRIA  SPECTABILIS,   {Liniu)     Bok. 

Anas  specidbilia,  Linn.,  Fn.  Snec.  39 ;  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  195.— Gm.,  Svst.  Nat.  i,  1788, 
507.— Lath.,  Ind.  Om.  ii,  1790,  845.— Pall.,  Zoog.  R.-A.  ii,  1811,  236.— Vieill., 
Ency.  Meth.  i,  1823,  125.— Temm.,  Man.  ii,  1835, 851 ;  iv,  1840, 541.— Naum.,  V. 
D.  xii,  1844,  285,  pi.  322,  f.  1 ;  pi.  323.— Schl.,  Rev.  Crit.  Ois.  Eur.  1844, 115.— 
SwiNH.,  P.  Z.  8. 186.3,  324  (China). 
Semateria  spectabUia,  Boie,  Isis,  1822,  564;  1826, 980.— Steph.,  Gen.  Zool.  xii,  pt.  ii,  1824, 
229.— 8w.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  u,  1831,  447.— Jen.,  Man.  18:^5,  2:«?.— Sw.,  Classif. 
B.  ii,  1837,  368.— Eyt.,  Mou.  Anat.  1838, 148.— Bp.,  List,  1838, 57;  Conjpt.  Rend. 
1856.— Keys.  &  Blas.,  Wirb.  Eur.  1840,  86.— Macgil.,  Man.  ii,  1842.  178.— 
Gray,  List  B.  Br.  Mus.  1844, 141 ;  Gen.  of  B.  iii,  1849,  624;  List  Br.  B.  1863, 
206.— Bd.,  B.  N.  a.  1858,  810.— Reinh.,  Ibis,  iii,  1861,  14.— Verr..  Pr.  Ess.  lust, 
iii,  1862, 159.— BOARDM.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  ix,  1862,  140.— Blak.,  Ibis,  1863,  150.— 
Newt.,  Ibis,  1865,  516  (SpitzbergenJ.— Deql.-Gerbe,  Om.  Eur.  ii,  1867,  557. — 
CouES,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1868,  ^1.— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866,  298.— 
Dajx  &  Bann.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  301.— Turnb.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  46  (New 
Jersey,  in  severe  winters).— Wheat.,  Ohio  Agric.  Riep.  1860,  No.  259  (Lake 
Eriel)-HARTING,  P.  Z.  8. 1871, 118  (figs,  of  heads).— Coues,  Key,  1872,  293. 
Platypw  apectabilis,  Brehm,  Eur.  Yog.  1823,  809. 
FuUgida  (Somateria)  spectabilis,  Bp.,  Syn.  1828, 389.— Nutt.,  Man.  ii,  1834, 414.— Brandt, 

Mem.  Acad.  St.  Petersb.  vi,  1849,  5. 
FuUgula  mectaUlis,  Aiw.,  Om.  Biog.  iii.  1835,  523,  pi.  276;  Syn.  1839,  291;  B.  Am.  vi, 
1843,  347,  pi.  404.— Selys-L.,  Fn.  Belg.  i,  1842,  143.— DeKay,  N.  Y.  Zool.  1844, 
334.— GiR.,  B.  L.  I.  1844,  333.— Schl.,  Mus.  P.-B.  viii,  1865,  13.— Degl.,  Orn. 
Eur.  ii,  1849,  466. 
fla&.— Northern  North  America  and  Europe.    Chiefly  coastwise.    South  to  New  Jer- 
sey.   In  the  interior  to  Lake  Erie. 

CElBBMIA  AMERICANA,  (  WiU.)  Sw. 

Anas  nigray  Wils.,  Am.  Om.  viii,  1814, 135,  pi.  72  (not  of  Linnceus). 

Anas  (Fuligula)  nigra,  Bp.,  Obs.  Wils.  1825,  No.  267. 

FNligula  (Oidetnia)  nigra,  Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  890. 

(Edemia  nigra  var.  americana,  Ridgw.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  x,  1874,  390  (Lake  Michigan). 

XMmia  americana.  Sw.  <&  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831, 450— Bp.,  List,  1838, 53 ;  Compt.  Rend. 
Sept.  1856,  650.— Gray,  List  B.  Br.  Mus.  1844,  140;  Gen,  of  B.  iii,  1849,  625.— 
Newb.,  p.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi,  1857,  104.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  807.— Mur.,  Edinb. 
N.  PhU.  Journ.  1859, 231.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860,  263.— Verr., 
Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iii,  1862,  159.— Blak.,  Ibis.  1863,  149.— f  Swinh.,  P.  Z.  S.  1H63, 
324.— CouBS,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1868, 201 ;  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xii,  1868, 125 ;  Pr.  Phila. 
Acad.  1871,  27.— Turnb.  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  37.— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866, 
297.— Brown,  Ibis,  1868,  426.-^Finsch,  Abh.  Nat.  iii,  1872, 68.— Couks,  Key,  293. 

FuUgula  (Oidemia)  ammcawa,  Nutt.,  Man.  ii,  1834,  422. 

Melanitta  ammmwa,  Eyt.,  Mon.  Anat.  18.38, 144. 

Fuligula  awertcawa,  AuD.,  Orn.  Biog.  v,  1839,  117,  pi.  408;  Syn.  1839.  290;  B.  Am.  vi, 
1843,  343,  pi.  403.— DeKay,  N.  Y.  Zool.  ii,  1844,  336.— GiR.,  B.  L.  L  1844,  330.— 
Schl.,  Mus.  P.-B.  viii,  1865, 19. 
jETo^.— North  America,  both  coasts,  and  larger  inland  waters. 

CBdemia  pusca,  (var?). 

a.(T)  fusca* 

^na«^oa,  Linn.,  Fn.  Suec.  39;  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766, 196.— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  507.— 
Lath.,  Ind.  Om.  ii,  1790, 848.— Temm.,  Man.  1815,  552.— SCHL.,  Rev.  Crit.  1844, 
117.-NAUM.,  V.  D.  xii,  1844, 123,  pi.  313. 

Melanitta  fueca,  Boie,  Isis,  1822,  564.— Brehm,  V.  D.  905. 
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Oidemiafueca.TLEM.,  Phil,  of  Zool.  ii,  1823,  260.— Steph.,  Gen.  Zool.  xii,  vt,  ii,  21&— 
Flem.,  Br.  An.  1828,  119.— Jen.,  Man.  1835,  239.— Bp..  List,  1838,  57.— Err., 
Cat.  Br.  B.  58.— Keys.  &  Bias.,  Wirb.  Eur.  1840,  86.— Macgil.,  Man.  ii,  1842, 
180.— Gray,  G«n.  of  B.  iii,  1849,  625 ;  List  Br.  B.  1863,  206. 

Anas  fuliginosa,  Bechst.,  Natnrg.  iv,  962,  pi.  36. 

Anas  carlo,  Pall.,  Zoog.  R.-A.  ii,  1811,  244. 

Melaniita  kitmschuchiit  megapuSf  platyrhynchtUf  Brehm,  V.  D.  904,  906,  907. 

l>.(?)  velvetina. 

Aiiaefusca,  WiLS.,  Am.  Orn.  viii,  1814,  137,  pi.  72. 

Anas  (Fuligula)  fusca^  Bp.,  Obs.  Wila.  1825,  No.  266. 

FuUgula  {Oidemia)  fusca,  Bp.,  8yn.  1828,  390.— Nutt.,  Man.  ii,  1834,  419. 

Oideniiafusca,  Sw.  &  Rich.,  ii,  1831, 449.— Turnb..  B.  E.  Pa.  1869, 37.— CouES,  Key.  294. 

FuUgula  fusca,  AuD.,  Orn.  Biog.  iii,  1835,  454,  pi.  247  ;  Syn.  1639,  280;  B.  Am.  vi,  1843, 
332,  pi.  401.— DeKay,  N.  Y.  Zool.  ii,  1844,  — .— GiR,,  B.  L.  1. 1844,  328. 

Fuligula  himaculata,  Herbert,  Field  Sports,  2d  ed.  ii,  1848,  366,  fig.  —  (immature). 

Oidemia  (PelUmeita)  himaculaia,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  808. 

Oidemia  velvetina,  Cass.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad,  v,  1850, 126.— Finsch,  Abh.  Nat.  iii,  1872, 68. 

Melanetia  velvetinay  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  805.- Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Waab.  Ter.  I860, 
262.— CouES,Tr.  Pbila.  Acad.  1861,  239.— Wheat.,  Ohio  Agrio.  Eep.  1860,  No. 
258  (Lake  Erie).— Verr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iii,  1862, 153.— Boabdm.,  Pr.  BosL  Soc 
ix,  1862, 130.— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866,  297.— Coues,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v, 
1868, 200.— Coues,  Pr.  Host.  Soc.  xii,  1868, 125.— Dall  &  Bann.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad. 
1869,  300.— RiDGW.,  Ann.  Lyo.  N.  Y.  x,  1874,  390  (Lake  Michigan). 

Oidemia  degJandii^  Bp.,  Eev.  Crit.  Degland,  1850, 108 ;  Compt.  Rend.  1854. 

Melanetta  deglandiiy  Bp.,  Compt.  Rend.  Sept.  1856. 

Hah, — Europe  and  America,  chiefly  maritime,  but  also  on  the  inland  waters.  The 
assigned  characters  of  the  American  bird  are  very  slight,  certainly  not  warranting  spe- 
cific distinction,  and  scarcely  affording  grounds  for  varietal  recognition. 

CEdEMIA  PERSPICILLATA,   (ilWfl.)  SUph. 

a.  perspioillata. 

Anas  perspidllataf  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  201.— Forst.,  Phil.  Trans.  Ixii,  1772, 417. — 
Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  524.— Lath.,  Ind.  Om.  ii,  1790,  847.— WiLS.,  Am.  Om- 
Tiii,  1814,  49.  pi.  67.— Temm.,  Man.  Om.  ii,  1835,  853;  iv,  1840,  542.— Vieill., 
Ency.  Meth.  i,  1823, 138.— Naum.,  V.  D.  xii,  1844, 140,  pi.  314.— Schl.,  Rev.  Crit. 
Ois.  Eur.  1844, 117. 

Anas  (Ft(liguJa)  perspieillatay  Bp.,  Obs.  Wils.  1825,  No.  265. 

Anas  iMacroi'hamphus)  perspidllataf  Less.,  Man.  ii,  1828,  414. 

Fuligula  (Oidemia)  perspicillatay  Bp.,  Syn.  1828, 389.— Ndtt.,  Man.  ii,  1834,  416. 

Melanitta  perspicillatayBorEy  Isis,  1822,  564.— Eyt.,  Mon.  Anat.  1838, 146. 

Platypus  perspicillatus,  Brehm,  Eur.  Vog.  1823,  823. 

Oidemia  per»picillataj  Steph.,  Gen.  Zool.  xii,  pt.  ii,  1824,  219.— Flem.,  Br.  An.  1828, 
119.— Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  18;n,  449.— Jen.,  Man.  1835,  240.— Sw..  Claasif. 
B.  ii,  1837,  368.— Bp.,  List,  1838,  57.— Keys.  &  Blab.,  Wirb.  Eur.  1840, 86.— 
Macgil.,  Man.  ii,  1842, 181.— Gray,  List  B.  Br.  Mus.  1844, 141  ;  Gen.  of  B.  iii, 
1849,  625 ;  List  Br.  B.  1863,  207.— Gosse,  B.  Jam.  1847,  40a— News.,  P.  R.  R. 
Rep.  vi,  1857, 104. -Cass.,  Om.  U.  8.  Expl.  Exp.  1858,  344.— Murk.,  Edinb.  N. 
Phil.  Joum.  1859,  230.— Reinh.,  Ibis,  1861, 14.— Deol.-Gbrbe,  Orn.  Eur.  1867, 
563.— Tdrnb.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  37.— Newt.,  P.  Z.  8.  1867,  167  (egg).— Coues, 
Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1871,  27.— Hart.,  Br.  B.  1872,  162  (Great  Britain,  many  in- 
stances).— Coues,  Key,  1872, 294. 

Pelioneiiu  perspicillatay  Kaup,  Sk.  Ent.  Eur.  Thierw.  1829, 107.— Reich.,  Syst.  Av.  1852, 
X.— Bp.,  Compt.  Rend.  Sept.  1856.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,606.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N. 
H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860,  262.- Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1861, 239;  Pr.  Ess.  Inst  v, 
1868,  200;  Pr.  Best.  Soc.  xii,  1868, 125.— Ross,  Canad.  Nat.  1862.— Verr.,  Pr. 
Ess.  Inst,  iii,  1862,  153.— Boardm.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  ix,  1862, 130.— Blak.,  Ibis, 
1863,  149.— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866,  297.- Brown,  Ibis,  1868,  426.— 
Dall  &  Bann.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  300. 

Fuligula  perspicillatay  AuD.,  Orn.  Biog.  iv,  1838,  16i;  pi.  317 ;  Syn.  1839,  289 ;  B.  Am.  vi, 
1843,  :i37,  pi.  402.— Selys-L.,  Fn.  Belg,  i,  1842, 143.— DeKay,  N.  Y.  Zool.  ii,  1844, 
335.— GiR.,  B.  L.  1. 1844,  329.— Degl.,  Orn.  Eur.  ii,  1849,  474. 

b.  trowbridgei.  • 

Pelimetta  travhidgiiy  Bd.,  B.  N.  A,  1858,  806.— Eluot,  R  N.  A.  pi.  — . 
(Edemia  perspicillatn  var.  trowhridgei,  Coues,  Key,  1872,  295. 

-Haft.- North  America,  coastwise.    Jamaica.    Europe,  rare :  Gould,  R  Eur.  pi.  377  ; 
RoDD,  Zool.  1865,  p.  9794,    Var.  trowhidgei  on  the  coast  of  California* 
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BRISMATUEA  BUBIDA,  (Wils.)  Bp. 
Roddy  Dock. 

Jnas  niWda,  Wils.,  Am.  Orn.  viii,  1814, 128, 130,  pi.  71,  f.  5, 6.— Sab.,  Frankl.  Journ.  700. 

Anas  (Fuligula)  ruWda,  Bp.,  Obs.  Wils.  1825,  No.  268. 

Fuligula  (Oxyura)  rubida,  Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  390. 

Fuligula  {Gymnnra)  rubida,  Nutt.,  Man.  ii,  1834,  426. 

FnUgula  ruUday  Sw.  <&  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831, 455.— Aud.,  Orn.  Biog.  iv,  1838,  326 ;  pi. 
343;  Syn.  1839,  288;  B.  Ani.  vi,  1843,  324,  pi.  399.— GiR.,  B.  L.  1. 1844,  326.— 
DeKay,  N.  Y.  Zool.  ii,  1844,  327.— Lemb.,  Av.  Cob.  1850, 118. 

Ceroonectes  rulnda,  Wagl.,  IsiB,  1832,  282. 

Eriamatura  rubida,  Bp.,  List,  1838,  59;  Compt.  Rend.  Sept.  1856, 652.— Eyt.,  Mod.  Anat. 
1838, 171.— Gray,  List  B.  Br.  Mas.  1844, 146 ;  Gen.  of  B.  iii,  1849,  627.— Bd.,  B. 
N.  A.  1858,  811.— SCL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1859,  393  (Oaxaca) ;  Ibis,  i,  1859,  2:12  (Guate- 
mala, breeding).- Heerm.,  P.  R,  R.  Rep.  x,  1859,  pt.  vi,  70  (California).— Ro88, 
Canad.  Nat.  1862.— Hayd.,  Rep.  1862, 176.— Blak.,  Ibis,  1862, 150.— Verr.,  Pt. 
Ess.  Inst,  iii,  1862,  159.— CouES,  ibid,  v,  1868,  201.— Gundl.,  Av.  Cuba,  1866, 
390.— Stev.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1870, 466.— Coues,  Key,  1872, 295;  Am.  Nat. 
viii,  1874,  p.  — . 

Biziura  rubida,  Schl.,  Mns.  P.-B.  viii,  1865, 11. — Gibbel,  Nomencl.  Av.  i,  1872,  p.  — . 

Anasjamaicensis,  Ord,  ed.  Wils.  viii,  1825,  138. 

Erismatura  "  dominioa "  •  (err.),  Holden,  Pt.  Boat  Soo.  xy,  1872,  210. 

Hob, — ^North  America  at  large.    South  to  Guatemala,  where  found  breeding  at  Du- 
efias.    Cuba  (Cab.,  J.  £  O.  v,  1857, 230). 
Lieutenant  Warren*a  Ikcped%tion,'-^A72,  Month  of  the  Platte. 
Later  £^pedi^um«.— 60862,  Pacific  Creek,  Wyoming. 

This  species  occurs  throughout  the  Missouri  region  in  suitable  situa- 
tions,  during  the  migrations,  and  also  breeds  within  such  limits.  I 
found  it  nesting  in  numbers  in  the  pools  about  Turtle  Mountain,  Da- 
kota, where  the  young  were  swimming  in  July.  It  was  also  observed 
during  the  breeding  season  in  Montana,  along  the  Milk  Eiver  and  its 
northern  tributaries. 

Subfamily  Mebgin^:  Mergansers. 

MEBGUS  MEEGANSEB,  Linn. 

Merganser;  Ck>osander;  Sheldrake;  Fishing  Duck, 

MerguB  merganser,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766, 208.— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  544.— Lath., 
Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  828.— Wils.,  Am.  Orn.  vui,  1814,  68,  pi.  68.— Temm.,  Man. 
1820,  575.— Bp.,  Obs.  Wils.  1825,  No.  248;  Syn.  1828,  3^.— Doughty,  Cab.  N. 
H.  i,  1830, 109,  pi.  10.— Flkm.,  Br.  An.  128.— Jen.,  Man.  249.— Sw.  &  Rich.,  F. 
B.  A.  ii,  1831,  461.— Nutt.,  Man.  ii,  1834,  460.— Aud.,  Orn.  Biog.  iv,  1838,  261, 

81.  331 ;  Syn.  1839,  297 ;  B.  Am.  vi,  1843,  387,  pi.  411.— Gm.,  B.  L.  1. 1844, 339.— 
[aum.,  V.  D.  xii,  1844,  356,  pi,  326.— Schl.,  Rev.  Crit.  121.— Max.,  J.  f.  O.  vii, 
1859,  241.— Allen,  BnU.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872, 183.— Coues,  Key,  1872,  296;  and  of 
anthors  generally. 

*  The  synonymy  of  E,  dominica  is  as  follows : 
Afuu  dominica,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766, 201.— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  1, 1788,  521.— Lath.,  Ind. 

Orn.  ii,  1790,  874.— ViEnx.,  Ency.  Meth.  i,  1623,  157.— Maxim.,  Natnrg.  Bras. 

iv,  pt.  ii,  1833,  938.— BuRM.,  Th.  Bras,  iii,  1856,  439. 
FuUgula  dominica,  Steph.,  Gen.  Zool.  xti,  pt.  ii,  1824,  203. 
Eriamatura  dominica,  Eyt.,  Mon.  Anat,  1838,—. — Gray,  Cat.  B.  Br. Mns.  1844, 146;  Gen. 

of  B.  iii,  1849,  627.- Bp.,  Compt.  Rend.  1856,  652.— Cab.,  J.  f  O.  v,  1857,  231.— 

Newt.,  Ibis,  1859, 367.— Sol.,  P.  Z.  S.  1860, 254.— Gl-ndl.,  Av.  Cuba,  1866, 391,— 

Rbinh.,  Vid.  Med.  1870, 20.— Coues,  Key,  1872, 295. 
Biziura  dominica,  Schl.,  Mns.  P.-B.  viii,  1865,  9. 
Anaa  a^nwcwa,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat  i,  1788,  522.— Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  874.— Bubm.,  Th. 

Bras,  iii,  1856,  440. 
Cerconectea  apinoaa,  Waol.,  Isis,  1832,  282. 
Eriamatura  apinoaa^  Gk>ssE,  B.  Jam.  1847,  404. 
Eriamatura  oriygoidea^  GossB,  B.  Jam.  1847,  407.— Bp.,  Compt.  Rend.  1856,  662. 

J7a&.— West  Indies  and  South  America.  Accidental  in  North  America.  (Lake  Cham- 
plain,  Cabot,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  vi,  375,  and  Wisconsin,  ibid,  xiv,  154,  and  Am.  Nat.  v,  44L) 
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Mergus  castor,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  209.— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  545.— Lath.,  Ind. 
Orn.  ii,  1790,  829.— Keys.  &  Blas.,  Wirb.  Eur.  88.— Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  iii,  689. 

Merganser  castor,  Bp.,  ComJ).  List,  1838,  59.— Macgil.,  Man.  Orn.  ii,  194. 

Merganser  castor  var.  americanuSy  Bp.,  Compt.  Rend,  iliii,  1856. 

Merganser  rati,  Leach,  Syst.  Cat.  M.  and  B.  Br.  Mas.  36. 

Merganser  gulo,  Stkph.,  Gen.  Zool.  xii,  161,  pi.  58. — Leach,  I,  o. 

Mergus  amencanus,  Cass.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1853, 187.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  813.— Coop.  & 
Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860,  263.— Ha  yd.,  Rep.  1862, 176.— Dress.,  Ibis,  1868, 
44  (Texas).— Stev.,  U.  S.  Geol^Snrv.  Ter.  1870,  466.— Daix,  Pr.  Cal.  Acad.  Ib73 
(Alentians).- Dall  &  Bann.,  Tt.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  301  (Alaaka).— Finsch, 
Abh.  Nat.  iii,  1872,  70.— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  11 ;  and  of  many  late  UnUed 
States  writers. 

^aft.- North  America.    Europe.    Asia. 

List  of  specimens. 


19322 

293 

Deer  Creek 

^ 

May   3,1860 

G.H.Trook.. 

26.00 

36.00 

11.00 

19323 

.... 

do 

9 

May  18, 1860 

do 

26.50 

37.00 

11.50 

19324 

156 

Powder  River.. 

May  19, 1860 

do 

25.50 

35.50 

10.00 

19325 

177 

do 

.... 

May  18,  1860 

do 

22.00 

36.00 

19326 

170 

do 

.... 

Sept.  19, 1860 

....do 

26.00 

36.00 

19327 

171 

do 

Sept.  19, 1860 

do 

.. 

.  Lieutenant  Warren^s  JKrp^rfttwm.— No.  5473,  Yellowstone  River. 
Later  Expeditions,— GO&b&-^,  Fort  Bridgex  and  Sweetwater. 

MERGUS  SERRATOfi,  Linn. 
Bed-breasted  Merganser;  flsblng  Duek. 

Mergus  serrator,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  208.— Gm.,  Syst  Nat.  1788,  546.— Lath.,  Ind. 
Orn.  ii,  1790,  829.— Pall.,  Zoog.  R.-A.  ii,  1811,  287.— III.,  Prod.  1811,278.— 
WiLS.,  Am.  Orn.  viii,  1814,  81,  pi.  69.— Temm.,  Man.  1815,  579;  ii,  1835,  884 ; 
iv,  1840,  556.— BoiE,  Isis,  1822, 564.— LiCHT.,  Verz.  1823, 85.— Brkhm,  Eur.  Vog. 
1823,  855.— Bp.,  Obs.  Wils.  1825,  No.  249 ;  Syn.  1828,  397.— Flem.,  Br.  An.  1828, 
129.— Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831, 462.— Nutt.,  Man.  ii,  1834, 463.— Jen.,  Man. 
1835,  249.— Eyt.,  Mon.  Anat.  1838, 175.— AuD.,  Orn.  Biog.  v,  1839,  92,  pi.  401 ; 
Syn.  1839,  298 ;  B.  Am.  vi,  1843,  395,  pi.  412.— Keys.  &  Blas.,  Wirb.  Eur.  1840, 
88.— Selys-L.,  Fn.  Belg.  i,  1842, 147.— B4acgil.,  Man.  ii,  1842, 194.— Naum.,  V. 
D.  xii,  1844,  333,  pi.  325.— Gray,  List  B.  Br.  Mus.  1844, 147 ;  Gen.  of  B.  iii.  1849, 
629;  List  Br.  B.  1863, 209.— DeKay,  N.  Y.Zool.ii,  1844, 319.— GiR.,  B.  L.  L1844, 
342.— ScHL.,  Rev.  Crit.  1844, 121 ;  Mus.  P.-B.  viii,  1865,  3.— Degl.,  Orn.  Eur.  ii, 
1849,  480.— Reich.,  Syst.  Av.  1852,  ix.— Bp.,  Compt.  Rend.  Sept.  1856.— Nbwb., 
P.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi,  1857, 104.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  814.— Murr.,  Edinb.  N.  Joum. 
1859, 231.— Maxim.,  J.  f.  O.  vii,  1859,  242.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter. 
1860,  264.— SwiNH.,  Ibis,  ii,  1860,  67 ;  iii,  1861,  344 ;  v,  1863,  434 ;  P.  Z.  S.  1863, 
323.— Reinh.,  Ibis,  iii,  1861,  14.— CouBS,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1861,  241;  Pr.  Best 
Soc.  xii,  1868,  125 ;  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1868,  201 ;  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1871,  27;  Key, 
1872,  296.— Ross,  Canad.  Nat.  Apr.  1862.— Vbrr,,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iii,  1862, 153.— 
BOARDM.,  Pr.  Best  Soc.  ix,  1862,  140.— Blak.,  Ibis,  186.3, 150.— Wright,  Ibis, 
1864, 156.— DEGL.-GERBK,  Orn.  Eur.  1867, 570.— Dau,  &  Bann.,  Tt.  Ohio.  Acad. 
1869,  201.— Turns.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  37.— FmscH,  Abh.  Nat.  iii,  1872, 72.— Snow, 
B.  Kans.  1873, 11. 

MergaMer  serrator,  Vieill.,  Ency.  Meth.  i,  1823, 102,— Steph.,  Gen.  Zool.  xii,  1824, 1^ 
("  wrrato").— Bp.,  List,  1838,  59. 

Mergus  niger,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  546. 

Mergus  cristatuSy  BRtfNN.,  Orn.  Bor.  1764,  No.  95.  - 

Mergus  leucomelas,  Brehm,  Y.  D.  1831,  947. 

J9a&.— Northern  hemisphere. 

MEEGUS  CUCULLATUS,  Linn. 

Hooded  Merganser. 

Mergus  eueullatus,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  207.— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  1, 1788,  544.— Lath., 
Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  830.— Bp.,  Obs.  Wils.  1825,  No.  251 ;  Syn.  1828,  397.-8W.  <& 
Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  463.— Nutt.,  Man,  u,1834,  465.-Jbn.,  Man.  1835^249.— 
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AUD.,  Ora.  Biog.  iii,  1835,  246,  pi.  233;  Syn.  1839,  299;  B.  Am.  vi,  1843,  402,  pi. 
413.— Eyt.,  Mod.  Anat.  1838, 177.— Keys.  «&  Blas.,  Wirb.  Eur.  1840, 88.— Temm., 
Man.  iv,  1840,  557.— Gray,  List  B.  Br.  Mus.  1844, 147 :  Geo.  of  B.  iii,  1849, 629; 
List  Br.  B.  1863,  209.— ScHL,,  Rev.  Grit.  1844,  121 ;  Mus.  P.-B.  viii,  1865,  5.— 
DeKay,  N.  Y.  Zool.  ii,  1844,  320.— GiR.,  B.  L.  I.  1844,  341.— Degl.,  Orn.  Eur.  ii, 
1849,  483.— Newb.,  P.  R*  R.  Rep.  vi,  1857,  104.— Cass.,  U.  S.  Expl.  Exp.  1858, 
345.— MuRR.,  Edinb.  N.Phil.  Jonrn.  1859, 231.— Scl., P.  Z.  S.  1859, 237.— Degl.- 
Gerbe,  Orn.  Eur.  ii,  1867,  572.— CoUES,  Key,  1872,  296. 

Merganser  cumllatus,  Steph.,  Gen.  Zool.  xii,-pt.  ii,  1824,  168.— Bp.,  List,  1838,  59. — 
Macgil.,  Man.  Orn.  ii,  1842,  196. 

LophodyteB  cttcullatuB,  Reich.,  Syst.  Av.  1852,  ix.— Bp.,  Coiriptes  Rend,  xliii,  1856.— 
Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  816.— Scl.,  P.  Z.  S.  1859,  369.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash. 
Ter.  1860,  265.— Hayp.,  Rep.  1862, 176.— Verr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iii,  1862, 159.— 
CouES,  ihid,  V,  1868,  201.— Gdndl.,  Av.  Cuba,  1866,  391.— Dress.,  Ibis,  1866, 
144.— Daix  &  Bann.,  Tr.  Chio.  Acad,  i,  1869,  202.— Stev.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv. 
Ter.  1870,  466.— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873, 12.— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iU,  1872,  183; 
and  of  many  writers. 

'  Hob, — The  whole  of  North  America.    Europe :  for  occurrences,  see  authors  above 
quoted.    Cuba  (Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  v,  1857,  231). 

Lieutenant  Warren^s  Expedition. — 5475,  Yellowstone  River. 

Xttter.-EasptdtltoTW.— 60861,  Green  River. 

The  Hooded  Merganser  is  the  most  abundant  one  of  the  three  in  the 
Missouri  region.  M.  serrator  is  the  rarest;  I  have  not  myself  met  with 
it.  M.  cucullatus  breeds  in  IN^orthern  Dakota,  and  also  on  the  Upper 
Missouri  and  Milk  Bivers. 
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ORDER  olliGAjNOFODijbl   TOTIPALMATB  BIRDS. 

Family  PELEOANID^:  Pelicans. 

PELECANUS  TRACHYRHYNCHUS,  Lath. 
White  Pelican. 

PeUoanus  erythrorhynchuSf  Qm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  571.— Donnd.,  Beytr.  Om.  ii,  850. — 
Bonn.,  Ency.  Meth.  1791, 44.— 8chl«  Mus.  P.-B.  livr.  iv,  35.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 
868.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860,  265.— Wheat.,  Ohio  Agric.  Bep. 
1860,  No.  278  (rare).— Elliot,  P.  Z.  S.  1869,  588  (monographic).— Coues,  Ibis, 
1866,  271  (coast  of  California).- DiUESS.,  Ibis,  1866,  45  (Texas,  in  winter,  com- 
mon).—Codes,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866, 100  (Arizona).— Boardm.,  Pt.  Boat  Soc- 
ix,  1862,  130  (Calais,  Maine,  accidental).— Verr.,  Pt.  Ess.  Inst,  iii,  1862,  160 
(same).— Allen,  ibid,  iv,  1864,  89  (same).— Coues,  ibid,  v,  1868,  302  (same). — 
MclLWR.,  ibid.  V,  1866,  95  (Canada  West,  two  instances).— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C. 
Z.  ii,  1871,  364  (Florida,  winter,  common,  and  said  to  breed) ;  iii,  1872,  183 
(Utah).— Coues,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xii,  1868, 125  (Sonth  Carolina).— Turnb.,  B.  EL 
Pa.  1869,  46  (rare).— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866,  298  (New  York).— 
Trippe,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xv,  1872,  241  (Iowa).— Oilman,  Am.  Nat.  iv,  1871, 758 
(Lake  Huron).— TMayn.,  Guide,  1870, 149  (Nantucket).— Clarke,  Am.  Nat.  v, 
1871,  252  (Lake  Michigan).— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873, 11.— Ridgw.,  Ann.  Lye  N. 
Y.x,  1874,  390  (Dlinois). 

Peleoanm  trachyrhynchu8f  Lath.,  Ind.  Om.  ii,  1790,  884  (based  on  BaughrbiUed  Pelioan  of 
Gen.  Syn.  vi.  586).— Steph.,  Shaw's  G.  Z.  xiii,  1825, 117.— Light.,  Abb.  Akad. 
Berl.  1838,  pi.  3,  f.  5.— Bp.,List,  1838.60.— Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  iii,  1849, 309.— Sgl., 
P.  Z.  8.  1868,  269;  Ibis,  i,  1859,  233  (Western  Central  America).— Newb.,  P.  E. 
R.  Rep.  vi,  1857, 109.— Hberm.,  ibid,  x,  1859,  pt.  vi,  72.— Maxim.,  J.  f.  O.  vii, 
1859,  259.— Bd.,  Stansbury's  Rep.  1852,  324.— Woodh.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853, 105.— 
Coues,  Key,  1872,  300. 

Cyrtopelioanus  irachyrhynchua,  Reich.— Bp.,  Consp.  Av.  ii,  1855, 163. 

Pclecanu8  onocrotalus  var.,  Forst.,  Phil.  Trans.  Ixii,  1772. 

Peleoanm  onocrotalus^  Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  400.— Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  472  (north  to 
610).— Nutt.,  Man.  ii,  1834,  471.    (Not  of  European  writers.) 

Peleoanus  americanus,  AuD.,  Om.  Biog.  iv,  1838,  88,  pi.  311 ;  Syn.  1839,  309;  B.  Am.  vii, 
1844,  20,  pi.  422.— Trippe,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  vi,  1871, 119  (Minnesota,  common,  mi- 
gratory). 

"  Pelecanus  brachydactyluSf  Light,  f 

(f)  Pelecanus  occipitalis,  Ridgw.,  "American  Sportsman,"  iv,  1874, 297  (Nevada). 

Hah. — North  America,  up  to  lat.  61^  at  least.  Rare  or  casual  in  the  Middle  States 
and  New  England.  Abundant  in  the  interior,  especially  west  of  the  MississippL  Texas 
and  Florida.    South  to  Central  America. 

The  geographical  distribution  of  the  White  Pelican  may  be  clearly 
traced  from  the  above  quotations.  Its  occurrence  in  Kew  England  at 
the  present  time  is  wholly  fortuitous,  though  it  has  been  observed  in 
Maine  and  Massachusetts.  But  Mr.  Allen's  record  of  a  flock  at  !N'an- 
tucket  {Am.  Nat.  iii,  640)  is  erroneous,  as  he  subsequently  pointed  out 
{ibid,  iv,  68),  P.  fuscus  having  been  mistaken  for  it.  It  is  of  scarcely 
oftener  occurrence  in  the  Middle  States  and  most  portions  east  of  the 
Mississippi,  but  is  said  to  be  common  in  Florida.  In  the  West  I  have 
found  it  in  many  localities — on  the  Red  River  of  the  North  and  some  of 
its  affluents,  on  the  Colorado  of  the  West,  and  on  the  coast  of  Southern 
California.  It  formerly  bred  in  immense  numbers  about  Great  Salt 
Lake,  where  it  has  decreased  in  abundance  of  late.  Mr.  Ridgway  tells 
me  of  vast  bands  now  nesting  about  Pyramid  Lake  in  Nevs^a,  where 
he  took  over  a  hundred  eggs  from  as  many  nests;  these  were  merely  a 
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heap  of  eartb  scraped  np  to  the  heifcht  of  a  few  inches.  He  has  also 
shown  that  the  curious  horny  comb  or  crest  of  the  bill,  being  deciduous, 
is  regularly  shed  in  a  manner  somewhat  analogous  to  the  casting  of 
deers'  horns.  The  breeding  range  of  the  species  is  very  extensive,  ap- 
parently determined  less  by  latitude  than  by  the  occurrence  of  suitable 
places  anywhere  within  the  general  range  of  the  species.  I  have  not 
noted  any  breeding  resorts  within  the  Missouri  region,  though  doubtless 
there  are  such.  The  large  numbers  of  Pelicans  I  observed,  however,  in 
Northern  Dakota,  at  various  times  in  the  summer,  leads  me  to  presume 
that  they  nest  in  that  region,  especially  about  the  Lake  Biver^  a  short 
expansive  affluent  of  the  Mouse  Biver,  more  like  a  great  prairie  slough 
than  an  ordinary  river.  In  May,  1873, 1  took  a  female  on  the  Eed  Eiver, 
near  Pembina ;  the  specimen  was  in  very  jwor  flesh,  with  worn,  harsh 
plumage,  which  was  attributable  to  a  disease  of  the  pouch.  On  the  in- 
side of  this  organ  were  fastened  in  clusters  great  numbers  of  a  louse- 
like parasite,  which  produced  an  induration,  ulceration,  and,  finally, 
perforation  of  the  membrane  in  several  places,  so  that  the  bird  must 
have  had  difficulty  in  feeding.  The  intestines  were  loaded  with  some 
kind  of  ascarides.  In  the  stomach  were  found  about  fifty  crawfish 
(Astacus), 

Family  PHALACROCOEACID^ :  Cormorants. 

GRACULUS  DILOPHUS,  (Sw.)  Gray. 
Double-erested  Cormorant;  Shag* 

a.  dilophtis. 

Pelecmus  (Carho)  dilophus,  Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  473. 

Carho  dilophusy  Gamb.,  Joarn.  Phila.  Aoad,  i,  1849,  297. 

Phalacrocorax  diZopAiw,  Nutt.,  Man.  ii,  1834,  483.— Bp.,  List,  1838,  60.— AuD.,  Orn.  Biog. 
iii,  1835,  420 ;  v,  1839,  629 ;  pi.  257 ;  Syn.  1839, 302 ;  B.  A.  vi.  1844, 423,  pi.  416.— 
GiR.,  B.  L.  I.  1844,  344.— Bd.,  Stansbury's  Rep.  1852,  324  (Great  Salt  Lake).— 
PuTN.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  i,  1856,  221.— Bry.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  viii,  1861,  71  (Gulf  of 
Saint  Lawrence,  breediuff).^TuRNB.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  38  (winter,  rare). 

Graculus  dilophvs.  Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  iii,  1849,  — .— Bp.,  Consp.  Av.  ii,  1855, 172 ;  Compt. 
Rend.  1856,  766.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1853,  877:  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  Nov.  1859  (Cape 
Saint  Lncas).- Coop.  «&  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860,  267.— Coues,  Pr.  Phila. 
Acad.  1861,  241  (Labrador);  1866, 100  (California);  1871,  38  (North  Carolina, 
common  in  winter). — Boardm.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soo.  ix,  1862, 130  (Maine,  in  winter). — 
CouBS,  ibid,  xii,  1868,  126  (South  Carolina,  in  winter).— Allen,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst, 
iv,  1864,  89  (New  England  coast,  in  winter).— Vebr.,  ibid,  iii,  1862, 160  (the 
same).— Coues,  ibid,  v,  1868, 302  (the  same).- Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866, 
298.— Daix  &  Bann.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  302  ( Alaska).- Allen,  Bull.  M.  C. 
Z.  iu,  1872, 183  (Great  Salt  Lake).— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  11  rmigratory).— 
Coues,  Key,  1872,  303.— Ridow.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  x,  1874,  390  (Illinois). 

Phalacrocorax  floridant^t  Maxim.,  J.  f.  O.  vii,  1859,  260  (Missouri^ 

Graculus  floridanua,  McIlwr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  vi,  1871,  95  (Canada). 

b.  floridanua. 

PhalacrocaraxfloridanM,  AuD.,  Orn.  Biog.  iii,  1835,  387 ;  v,  1839, 632 ;  pi.  251 ;  Syn.  1839, 

303;  B.  Am.  vi,  1843,  430,  pi.  417. 
Graculus  Jhridanus,  Bp.,  Consp.  Av.  ii,  1855, 172;  Compt.  Rend.  Ixii,  ia'>6, 766.— Lawr., 

B.  N.  A.  1858,  879.— Bry.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc  vii,  1859.— Schl.,  Mus.  P.-B.  livr.  iv, 

1863,  23  (in  part;  includes  mexivanua  and  "  toirjiscndti ")— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z. 

ii,  1871,  365.— Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1871,  38  (north  to  North  Carolina). 
Graculus  dilophus^  Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  iii  (in  part). 
Graculus  dilophus  var.  floridanus,  Coues,  Key,  1872,  303.— Ridgw.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  x, 

1874,  390  (Illinois). 
Phalaorooorax  brasiliensiSf  B?.,  Comp.  List,  1838,  60.    (Whether  of  authors?    If  found 
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not  specifically  distinct  from  dilopku8f  the  name  will  take  priority  for. this  speeies. 
Sohlegel  unites  the  two.) 

^a&.— North  America  at  large,  in  the  interior  as  well  as  ooastwise.  Yar.  jioridamu9 
from  the  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States,  ranging  north  to  the  Ohio  (Audubon)  and  to 
North  Carolina  (Coues), 

This  is  the  only  species  of  Cormorant  known  to  range  generally 
throughout  the  interior.  Most  of  the  several  species  attributed  to  North. 
America  occur  on  the  Pacific  coast  alone^  G.  carbo  being  the  Atlantic- 
coast  species,  and  G.  mexicanu»  being  from  the  Gulf  and  someways  np 
the  Mississippi  Valley. 

I  am  credibly  informed  of  breeding  places  of  this  species  on  the  Mis- 
souri, where,  however,  I  never  recognized  the  bird  myself,  though  I  saw 
it  on  the  Red  River  of  the  North  in  May.  It  was  first  described  by 
Swainson  from  the  Saskatchewan,  and  it  ranges  southward  through  the 
Missourfregion.  It  has  been  found  to  breed  in  Labrador  and  the  Gulf 
of  Saint  Lawrence,  whence  it  migrates  southward  in  the  fall,  wintering 
along  the  coast  from  Maine  to  the  Garolinas.  Its  occurrence  at  Great 
Salt  Lake  and  various  points  on  the  Pacific  coast,  from  Sitka  to  Cape 
Saint  Lucas,  has  been  noted. 

GRACULUS  MEXICANUS,  (Brandt)  Bp. 
Mexican  Cormorant. 

Carbo  mexicanuSy  Brandt,  BuU.  Sc.  Acad.  St.  Petersb.  ill,  1837, 56. 

Ch-aoulns  ToexicanuSj  Bp.,  Consp.  Av.  ii,  1855, 173.— Lawr.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 879.— Snow,  B. 

KaDs.  1873, 12  (specimen  near  Lawrence,  Kansas,  April,  1872.— CouES,  Key,  203. 
Graeulua  ^^floridanus  et"  niexioanui,  Schl.,  Mas.  P.-B.  livr.  iv,  1863, 24  (excL  eyn.  ^^toum- 

aendii,  AuD.") 
* '  Carbo  graculus,  ex  parte,  Temm."    ( Schlegeh ) 
"  Phalacrocorax  ItumstriSt  Gundl.,  Mss."    (Lawrence,) 
"  Phalacrocorax  resplendena  (ad,),  et  tmonsendii  (juv.),  Lbmb.,  Ayes  de  Cuba." 

Hdb, — Southern  United  States  and  southward.    Up  the  Mississinpi  Valley  to  Illinois 

Ridgtcay)  and  Kansas  (Snow),    Texas.    New  Mexico  (Henry),    Matamoras  (Dresaer^ 

bis,  1866,  45).    Honduras  (Taylor,  Ibis,  1860, 315).    Cuba  (Lawrence,  Oundlachy  Lembe^y, 

In  my  present  judgment,  this  species  is  entirely  distinct  from  G,  dilophusj  thoag^ 

nearly  allied.    Dr.  Scnlegel  is  certainly  wrong  in  identifying  it  with  the  P,  floridanus  <^ 

Audubon,  and  in  citing  as  synonymous  P.  townaendii;  the  latter  belongs  to  penwiUaiu^, 

'  The  claim  of  this  species  to  a  place  in  the  present  work  rests  upon 
the  annonncement  of  its  occarreuce  in  Kansas,  oy  Pro£  Snow,  as  above. 


ii 


Of  the  five  remaining  families  of  North  American  birds  (ProceUariidcB^ 
Laridcej  Colymhidce^  PodieipidcBy  AlcidcB)^  the  first  and  fifth  are  marine, 
and  have  no  representatives  in  the  Missouri  region.  They  will,  th^^ 
fore,  not  be  considered  in  this  volume,  my  material  on  Procellai^riidcD  and 
AlcidcB  being  reserved  for  elaboration  in  another  connection.  The  other 
three  families  will  here  be  treated  monographically,  to  inclnde  all  the 
known  North  American  species,  biographical  items  of  those  found  in  the 
Hissouri  re^on  being  added,  in  correspondence  with  the  general  plan 
of  this  work. 
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MONOGRAPH  OP  THE  NORTH  AMERICAN 

Several  years  have  passed  since  the  writer  began  to  pay  special  attention  to  this 
interesting;  and  difficult  group.  He  has  already  published,  in  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Philadelphia  Academy  of  1862-*63,  revisions  of  the  North  American  forms  of  the  prin- 
cipal subfamilies,  preliminary  to  the  present  more  complete  work.  This  memoir  has 
lain  in  Mas.  since  1864,  being  retouched  from  time  to  time,  as  additional  material 
offered.  Final  revision  has  been  made  within  the  present  year,  bringing  the  subject 
up  to  date.  Since  the  earlier  papers  were  published,  my  views  of  what  constitutes  a 
species  have  been  modified,  while  a  few  mistakes  in  those  articles  have  been  correct>ed ; 
but  I  find  comparatively  little  to  alter.  The  article  on  Laridce.  in  the  *'Key  to  North 
American  Birds"  (1872 J,  expresses  very  nearly  my  present  views,  though  one  or  two 
hasty  steps  in  that  portion  of  the  work  require  to  be  retraced. 

Containing  the  richest  collection  of  American  Laridw  in  the  world,  the  Smithsonian 
Museum  offers  great  facilities  for  this  study — facilities  of  which  the  liberality  of  the 
policy  of  the  Institution  has  permitted  me  to  fully  avail  myself.  I  have  also  examined 
the  specimens  in  other  of  our  large  public  collections,  while  many  have  been  furnished 
me  from  private  sources.  For  fovors  of  this  kind  I  am  particularly  indebted  to  my 
friend  Mr.  Lawrence.  I  have  aimed  to  make  the  present  article  Strang  enough  to  bear 
the  term  '^  monograph."  It  embraces  all  the  species  known  to  occur  in  North  America. 
These  are  treated  in  full,  with  frequent  reference  to  extralimital  allies.  As  will  be  ob- 
served, extensive  synonymical  lists  have  been  prepared,  embracing,  it  is  believed,  nearly 
all  the  names  which  have  been  proposed,  with  many  additional  references  for  geo- 
graphical distribution,  &c.  Most  of  the  quotations  have  been  personally  made  or  ver- 
ified ;  in  cases  in  which  this  was  impracticable,  the  authority  is  generally  added.  No 
one  need  be  reminded  how  difBoult  it  is  to  get  such  lists  of  thousands  of  figures  printed 
correctly,  there  being,  of  course,  no  guiding  context  for  the  compositor.  I  can  only 
hope  that,  as  elsewhere  in  this  volume,  references  to  dates,  volumes,  pages,  and  plates, 
will  be  found  generally  correct.  Most  points  of  synonymy  are  freclv  discussed,  with- 
out the  slightest  personal  bias.  The  matter  of  geographical  distribution  receives 
special  attention.  Seasonal  changes  of  plumage,  and  those  dependent  on  age — great 
in  this  family,  and  frequently  perplexing— as  well  as  individual  variations  in  size  and 
coloration,  are  given  in  full,  so  far  as  I  am  acquainted  with  them.  The  chief  anatom- 
ical peculiarities  of  the  subfamilies  and  leading  genera  are  presented  from  original 
dissections. 

A  beautiful  series  of  colored  illustrations  of  the  head,  wing,  and  other  characteristic 
parts,  prepared  for  this  memoir  by  a  competent  artist,  will  be  presented  in  the  con- 
cluding volume  of  Prof.  Baird's  work,  now  publishing,  it  being  impracticable  to  print 
them  here. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  advert  to  various  classifications  of  the  Zan^in«  birds  which  have 
been  proposed  and  received  more  or  less  support.  Authors  differ  even  as  to  the  limita- 
tions of  the  group,  while  no  two  are  entirely  in  accord  as  to  its  subdivisions.  Prof. 
Huxley  unites  the  Laridw  and  ProcellariidcB  with  the  Alcid<B,  &c.,  in  a  group  Cecomor- 
jphcB,  Respecting  the  Laridce  alone,  most  authors  make  them  a  family  with  either  two 
or  four  subfamilies.  The  genera  which  have  been  proposed  are  altogether  too  many. 
There  are  but  four  leading  genera,  corresponding  to  the  four  subfamilies;  and  but 
few  others  need  or  even  permit  recognition.  I  subdivided  too  much  in  my  earlier 
papers,  and  now  throw  most  of  the  so-called  genera  under  Lcrus  and  Sterna  respect- 
ively. 

Disclaiming  any  desire  to  institute  comparisons  between  this  and  other  memoirs  on 
the  subject,  a  few  leading  ones  may  be  noticed.  One  of  the  earliest  special  papers  of 
any  considerable  merit,  is  MacgilUvray's,  in  the  Wemerian  Society's  Memoirs ;  it  is 
very  good,  as  far  as  it  goes.  The  same  cannot  be  said  of  certain  later  articles.  Bruc4i 
and  Bonaparte,  it  is  believed,  have  been  signally  nnsuccessful  in  handling  these  birds. 
Bruch^s  work  nf  1853  required  in  1855  altogether  too  many  changes  to  leave  much  to 
be  said  in  its  favor ;  while  his  later  paper  itself  might  bo  very  harshly  criticized.  The 
character  of  Bonaparte's  general  work  just  before  bis  death,  which  occurred  while  the 
article  on  Laridw  was  printing  in  the  **  Conspectus,"  is  too  well  known  to  require  com- 
ment. Prof.  SchlegePs  articles  in  the  "  Museum  Pays-Bas"  are  much  more  satisfactory, 
though  some  species  are  rejected  which  he  might  have  retained  had  he  seen  them.  Mr. 
Lawrence's  contribution  to  Prof.  Baird's  work  of  1658  is  an  important  advance  from 
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the  Aodnbonian  period,  as  far  as  the  North  American  species  are  concerned.  Dr.  Bla- 
81118*8  review  of  the  family  (J.  f.  O.  186r>-'66)  is  a  very  important  contribution,  a8  is 
also  Messrs.  Sclater  and  Salvin's  paper,  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society 
of  1871,  on  the  Neotropical  forms. 

Determination  of  species  in  this  family  is  difScnlt.  Without  reference  to  the  abetract 
questions  involved  oi  the  nature  of  species,  it  is  practically  impossible  to  recognize  or 
define  a  considerable  number  of  species  which  autuors  holding  such  views  as  Bruch  and 
Bonaparte  do,  have  sought  to  maintain.  The  same  laws  of  variation  under  latitude,  cli- 
mate, and  other  physical  influences  which  have  oeen  proven  elsewhere,  hold  here,  re- 
quiring recognition  of  various  geographical  races,  rather  than  species,  many  forms 
btdng  found  to  grade  into  each  other.  Further  difficulty  arises  in  the  circumstance 
1hat  while  the  sexes,  as  a  rule  if  not  without  exception,  of  Laridce  are  alike,  the  indi- 
vidual differences  in  size  and  plumage,  according  to  age  and  season,  are  at  a  high  rate, 
requiring  large  allowances.  Characters  must  be  decided  to  furnish  grounds  for  species 
jn  this  ^oup ;  and,  although  very  nice  distinctions  frequently  subsist  (among  Sier- 
vincB  particularly),  it  must  be  confessed  that  every  large  collection  contains  doubtful 
specimens.  The  shade  of  the  "  eull-blue"  of  the  mantle  of  most  species  of  this  family 
varies  within  wide  limits,  according  to  age  and  wear  of  the  feathers,  season,  locality, 
and  even  as  a  purely  fortuitous  circumstance.  The  pattern  of  the  primaries  when 
marked,  as  is  usual,  with  black  and  white  in  certain  areas^  is  only  approximately  con- 
stant for  the  same  age  of  individual  feathers ;  for  the  rest,  it  is  subject  to  nearly  coniin- 
vous  progressive  changes  with  age  and  *'  wear'^  of  the  quills.  Li  their  progress  toward 
maturity,  young  Laridce  are  usually  subject  to  a  series  of  changes  affecting  the  color 
of  the  plumage  and  of  the  bill  and  feet  very  materially,  as  well  as  the  stature.  There 
are  also,  among  the  Jaegers,  special  states  of  plumage.  The  moult  appears  to  be  always 
double,  vernal  and  autumnal ;  from  this  result  the  seasonal  changes  which  are  over 
and  above  the  others  referred  to ;  these  are  almost  always  strongly  pronounced.  The 
moulting  of  the  wing-quills  is  always  gradually  successive,  almost  nsathei*  bv  feather, 
so  that  the  birds  are  at  no  time  deprived  of  flight.  The  change  may  be  advantage- 
ously studied  in  the  Terns,  from  the  heavily-silvered  fresh  quill  to  the  worn  dusky- 
brown  one.  The  tchite  areas  on  the  quills  of  Gulls  and  Terns  appear  to  have  less  vital- 
ity than  those  parts  which  are  loaded  with  pigment,  for  we  frequently  find  the  quills 
worn  away  according  to  the  pattern  of  their  markings.  Some  rules  of  change  in 
plumage  are  these :  Young  birds  have  their  own  livery ;  at  first  darker  than  that  of 
the  adults,  or  at  least  mottled  with  dark  colors ;  there  may  be  several  different  stages. 
Sexes  are  alike.  Winter  and  summer  vestures  are  different^  black  on  the  head,  and 
rosy  on  the  under  parts,  are  greatly  restricted  or  wanting  in  winter;  even  a  black  body 
may  be  changed  to  light.  In  white-headed  species,  dusky  variegation  of  the  head  and 
neck  occurs.  Ordinarily  more  than  a  year  is  consumed  in  the  progress  to  maturity ; 
such  is  particularly  the  case  with  the  larger  Gulls  and  Jaegers. 

Anatomical  characters  are  very  constant  throughout  the  family.  The  osteology  is 
almost  the  same  throughout,  excepting  the  skull  of  Ehynchops  ;  minor  skeletal  features 
are  given  under  several  heads  beyond.  Other  peculiarities  are  nearly  confined  to  de- 
tails of  the  digestive  system.  Of  the  pterylosis  it  may  be  observed,  after  Nitzsch,  that 
the  general  character  is  perfectly  scolopacine ;  that  the  tracts  and  spaces  are  narrowed 
in  StemincPf  and  somewhat  peculiar  in  LestridincBj  there  approaching  the  ProceUariidtt, 
It  is  a  curious  rule  (subject,  however,  to  exceptions)  that  three  of  the  four  subfamilies 
are  distinguished  by  shape  of  tail — cnneate  in  LestridincBf  square  in  LarincB,  forked  in 
Steminw  and  Rhynahopince, 

The  bibliography  of  the  family  is  extensive  and  involved,  though  perhaps  not  un- 
usually so,  and  certainly  not  more  so  than  would  be  expected  in  a  group  where  it  is 
difficult  to  discriminate  the  species  even  upon  examination  of  specimens,  let  alone 
descriptions.  I  have  done  my  best  in  this  matter,  following  the  law  of  priority  in  the 
selection  of  names,  excepting  only  when  earlier  ones  woufd,  if  used,  supersede  those 
Linn  SB  us,  and  taking  this  author  at  1758. 

More  or  fewer  (in  some  cases  scores)  of  specimens  of  all  the  North  American  Laridm 
have  been  personally  examined,  excepting  these :  Kkodosteihia  rosea  and  Xema  furcatum. 
The  available  material  includes  a  large  proportion  of  types,  among  them  those  of  Audu- 
bon, Richardson,  Peale,  Gambel,  Cassin,  Lawrence,  Baird. 


Family  LARID^. 


Ch.  Natatorbs  longipenneSf  naribus  perviiSf  lateralibu8f  halluce  libra. 

The  preceding  brief  diagnosis  distinguishes  the  LaridcB  from  other  families  of  the 
Xataiores,  Anseres  and  Pygopodea  differ  in  their  short  wings,  &c. ;  the  Sieganopode*, 
which  are  lougipennine,  are  separated  by  their  totipalmated feet;  while  the  Procdla- 
riidce,  the  associates  of  LaiidcB  under  Lwgipennes,  are  recognized  by  the  peculiarities 
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of  the  nostrils,  beside  some  anatomical  features.  The  family,  thas  separated  from  other 
NatatoreSf  may  be  fully  defined  as  follows : 

Bill  of  moderate  length,  entire,  or  furnished  with  a  cere,  the  upper  mandible  longer 
than,  as  long  as,  or  shorter  than  the  under;  the  cnlmen  convex;  the  commissure  very 
large,  the  cutting  edges  without  lamellse,  the  symphysis  of  the  inferior  mandibular 
rami  complete  for  a  considerable  distance,  an  eminence  being  formed  at  their  junction. 
No  gular  sac.  Feathers  usually  extending  further  on  the  sides  of  the  upper  mandible 
than  on  the  culmen,  and  furtner  between  the  rami  than  on  the  sides  of  the  under 
mandible. 

Nostrils  linear  or  oval ;  direct,  pervious,  lateral,  opening  on  the  basal  half  of  the  bill. 

Eyes  of  moderate  size,  placed  about  over  the  angle  of  the  mouth. 

Wings  long,  broad,  strong,  pointed,  with  little  or  no  concavity.  Primaries  very  long, 
more  or  less  acute,  the  first  longest,  the  rest  rapidly  graduated.  Secondaries  numerous, 
short,  broad,  with  rounded  or  excised  tips.  Tertials  of  moderate  length,  straight, 
rather  stiff. 

Legs  placed  well  forward  on  the  abdomen,  more  or  less  perfectly  ambulatorial. 
Thighs  entirely  covered  and  concealed. 

Tibia  projecting;  feathered  above:  a  considerable  portion  below  naked,  covered  with 
more  or  less  dense,  sometimes  reticulated,  skin. 

Tarsi  of  moderate  length  or  rather  short;  compressed;  rather  slender;  anteriorly 
transversely  scutellate,  posteriorly  and  laterally  reticulat-e. 

Anteror  toes  of  moderate  length,  the  middle  usually  about  equal  to  the  tarsus ;  the 
outer  shorter  than  the  middle,  intermediate  between  it  and  the  inner ;  scutellate  supe- 
riorly ;  all  of  normal  number  of  segments  (3,  4,  5). 

Hallux  present ;  very  small,  short,  elevated  above  the  plane  of  the  other  toes ;  en- 
tirely free  and  disconnected ;  of  the  normal  number  of  segments,  (2) — except  in  Rissa. 

W^s  broad  and  full,  extending  to  the  claws;  their  surfaces  finely  reticulated,  their 
edges  usually  more  or  less  incised,  sometimes  rounded. 

Claws  fully  developed,  compressed,  curved,  more  or  less  acute,  the  edge  of  the  middle 
dilated,  but  not  serrated. 

Tail  very  variable.  Body  generally  rather  full,  and  sometimes  slender.  Neck  rather 
long.  Head  of  moderate  size.  Plumage  soft,  close,  thick;  its  colors  simple — white, 
black,  brown,  or  pearl-blue  predominating ;  bright  tint»  hardly  found,  except  on  the 
bill  or  feet,  or  as  a  temporary  condition ;  the  sexes  alike  in  color,  but  the  plumage 
varying  giieatly  with  age  and  season.  Eggs  generally  three,  light-colored,  with  numer- 
ous heavy  dark  blotches.  Nidification  normally  terrestrial ;  reproduction  altrical ; 
young  ptilopsedic. 

Palate  with  a  median  and  two  lateral  ridges,  papillate.  Nasal  aperture  long,  linear, 
its  edges  papillate.  Opening  of  Eustachian  tube  conspicuous.  Tongue  fully  formed, 
tieshy,  apically  more  or  less  corneous  and  bifurcate,  posteriorly  bipartite,  papillate. 
Mouth  capacious. 

(Esophagus  capacious,  muscular,  very  distensible,  but  strsrtght,  without  permanent 
dilatations,  its  mucous  membrane  longitudinally  plicate.  Proventriculus  directly  con- 
tinuous with  esophagus,  saccular;  its  glands  simple  follicles,  forming  a  complete  zone. 
Gigerium  nearly  directly  continuous  with  the  proventriculus ;  moderately  muscular,  its 
cuticular  lining  dense,  hard,  rugose.  No  fully-formed  pyloric  valves.  Duodenal  fold 
of  ordinary  character.  Intestines  of  moderate  length  and  calibre.  Colon  very  short. 
C(Eca  ooli  always  present,  but  extremely  variable  in  length.  A  capacious  globular 
cloaca.    A  more  or  less  perfectly  devejpped  uHnary  bursa. 

Lobes  of  liver  unequal^  connected  loosely  superiorly.  No  lobulus  spigelii.  Pancreas 
well  developed.  Hepatic  and  pancreatic  ducts  opening  usually  close  together,  at  the 
termination  of  the  duodenal  fold.  Gall-bladder  and  spleen  usually  if  not  always  pres- 
ent ;  the  latter  small,  elongated. 

Kidneys  more  or  less  completely  divided  into  lobules,  especially  in  Stemince,  Open- 
ings of  ureters  and  vasa  deferentia  upon  minute  papillce,  side  by  side,  on  the  fold  of 
mucous  membrane  separating  the  two  portions  or  the  cloaca.  No  intromittent  mole 
organ. 

Opening  of  the  glotHs  rather  large,  linear,  its  edges  papillate.  Superior  larynx  with 
a  median  longitudinal  internal  crest.  Tiachea  straight,  simple,  without  folds  or  dilata- 
tions; flattened  above,  cylindrical  and  smaller  in  calibre  below;  its  rings  cartilagi- 
nous, numerous,  closely  apposed ;  each  varying  in  width  from  right  to  left  successively. 
Inferior  larynx  small  and  simple.  Bronchi  of  moderate  and  about  equal  length ;  an- 
teriorly with  numerous  rings,  of  unvarying  width ;  posteriorly  entirely  membranous. 

General  osteology  closely  correspondent  with  that  of  Pygopodes,  No  basiptery- 
goids(T),  nor  accessory  ossicles  in  the  elbow,  nor  tibial  apophysis;  no  long  bones  flat- 
tened as  in  Sphenisci. 

The  above  characters  define  a  natural  group  of  birds  found  in  every  part  of  the 
world.  Regarding  the  value  of  the  group,  however,  and  of  its  subdivisions,  authors 
are  greatly  at  variance.  It  has  usually  been  held  to  be  of  family  rank,  and  to  com- 
prise four  subfamilies,  with  numerous  genera.    Again,  it  has  been  divided  into  two 
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groups,  Lari  and  StemcB ;  the  former  oompriBing  LeHris  and  Larus  ;  the  latter,  Sienu 
and  Ehynchops,  Yet,  once  more,  some  recent  omitholo^sts  have  judged  that  the 
Jaegers,  QoIIs,  Terns,  and  Skimmers  each  represent  a  distinct  family.  Not  to  mentioB 
other  classifications  of  the  group,  I  am  in  favor  of  the  first  of  these  modes  of  subdi- 
vision. The  value  of  the  characters  which  separate  the  L<md<B  from  the  ProeeilarUdm 
is  the  same  as  of  those  distinguishing  other  families  of  Naiatorea;  the  line  dividing 
them  is  trenchant ;  and  there  are  no  aberrant  forms  in  either.* 

The  four  subfamilies  of  the  LaridcBj  while  equally  well  defined,  have  yet  genera 
upon  their  confines  which  serve  to  connect  them  with  each  other  and  with  other 
families.  Witness  the  cered  bill  of  Stercorariiis,  by  which  it  approaches  the  ProceHariidety 
but  is  in  nearly  every  other  particular  essentially  a  Gull.  Such  subgenera  as  Xema  and 
Creagrue  among  Larinw  change  the  Larine  very  gradually  to  the  Stemine  form,  meet- 
ing, on  the  confines  of  the  latter  subfamily,  such  a  subgenus  as  the  thick-billed,  shorts 
tailed  Gelochelidonj  to  render  the  transition  still  less  abrupt.  And  the  Bhynchopi»<B  are 
in  every  respect  true  Terns,  except  in  the  feature  of  the  unique  bill.  Examination  of 
the  internal  as  well  as  the  external  characters  of  the  four  subfamilies  {Lesiridinct,  La- 
rincBy  SteminWj  and  Rhynchopinw)  demonstrates  that  the  first  and  second  and  the  third 
and  fourth  are  more  nearly  related  to  each  other  than  are  the  second  and  third. 

With  these  brief  remarks  upon  the  family  in  question,  I  proceed  to  give  a  detailed 
account  of  its  osteology,  the  sKeletons  of  the  four  subfamilies  being  so  similar  that  I 
have  thought  it  best  to  consider  them  collectively,  indicating  subfamily  discrepanciee. 
The  splanchnology  of  the  four  differs  more  extensively ;  and  I  have,  therefore,  oonsid- 
ered  the  viscera  of  each  under  the  head  of  its  typical  species,  except  as  regards  thoae 
of  the  Rhynchopincdy  which  are  so  similar  to  those  of  the  SternincB  that  I  have  omirted 
them  altogether.  Other  minor  points  of  splanchnic  details  I  have  presented  when 
considering  the  more  marked  species.  I  had  hoped  to  have  given  the  myology  of  tbe 
family  in  detail,  but  want  of  time  and  space  forbade. 

OSTEOLOGY. 

Crania. — The  sknll  of  the  Rhynchopivce  differs  in  so  many  and  so  essential  re8x>ecl« 
from  that  of  the  other  three  subfamilies  that  it  has  been  deemed  advisable  to  describe 
it  separately.  The  others  may  be  most  conveniently  described  together,  in  connection 
with  the  general  osteology  of  the  family,  any  differences  of  importance  being,  as  is  the 
case  with  the  rest  of  the  skeleton,  pointed  out.  The  skulls  selected  for  description  are 
those  of  StercoraHus  pomatoi'kinu8,  Xanta  argeniatvs,  and  Sterna  fUrundOy  each  being  con- 
sidered as  typical  of  its  respective  subfamily.  In  this  case  I  use  ordinary  anatomical 
terms,  for  the  most  part,  without  reference  to  any  theory  of  the  composition  of  the  skolL 

The  general  shape  of  the  skull,  as  in  by  far  the  majority  of  AveSj  is  that  of  an  elon- 
gated pyramid  with  a  tetragonal  base.  Its  greatest  length  is  from  the  occipital  pro- 
tuberance to  the  apex  of  the  intermaxillary  bone ;  its  greatest  depth  from  the  middle 
of  the  parietal  anchylosis  directly  downward  to  the  base  of  the  sphenoid ;  its  greatest 
width  is  from  one  tympano-zygomatic  articulation  to  the  other.  This  pyramid  is 
shortest  and  broadest  in  Steroorarius,  narrowest  and  most  elongated  in  Sterna. 

On  the  base  of  the  pyramid  the  superior  curved  line  of  the  occiput  is  well  marked ; 
the  perpendicular  spine  less  developed;  the  surrounding  surfaces  of  bone  are  only 
slightly  depressed.  The  foramen  magnum  is  rather  large,  and  of  a  nearly  circular  shape. 
The  occipital  condyle  is  small,  but  stands  out  as  a  prominent  very  convex  hemisphere. 
There  are  well  developed  **  mastoid''  processes. 

The  temporal  fossa  on  either  side  of  the  superior  aspect  of  the  skull  is  not  vciy 
deep,  indicating  a  rather  small  aggr^ate  of  temporal  and  masseter  muscles.  It  is 
incompletely  divisible  into  two  portions — a  posterior,  which  stretches  toward  the 
median  line  just  anterior  to  the  occipital  ridge;  and  an  anterior,  which  constitutes  the 
depression  just  behind  the  posterior  orbital  processes.  This  division  is  most  marked 
in  LarnSj  and  is  hardly  apparent  in  Stercorarius,  In  neither  of  the  subfamilies  do  these 
fossa)  approach  ver>'  near  to  the  median  line,  and  there  is  thus  left  a  much  more  ex- 
tensive, elevated,  smooth  portion  on  the  vertex  than  exists  in  other  natatorial  genera, 
as  PuffimiSy  ColymbuSf  <&c.,  where  the  broad  and  deep  fossse  are  only  separated  bv  a 
narrow  ridge.  The  vertex  is  marked  by  a  smooth  longitudinal  depression  denoting 
the  bi-parietal  suture.  The  anterior  and  posterior  orbital  processes  are  well  developed, 
the  former  especially,  which  project  directly  outward  and  backward,  with  no  down- 
ward obliquity.  The  posterior  ones  incline  at  a  considerable  angle  down  ward.  The  out- 
hue  of  the  orbital  ridge  included  between  them  differs  in  each  subfamily,  owing  to  the 
difference  in  the  shape  and  position  of  the  ''  nasal"  glands.  In  Laru8  these  glands  are 
almost  wholly  contained,  except  jast  at  their  anterior  termination,  in  very  deep,  well- 
marked  fossse,  so  that  they  project  but  little  over  the  real  bony  margin  of  the  orbit. 
In  Sterna^  on  the  contrary,  the  concavity  of  the  outline  of  the  orbital  ridges  is  very 
great,  the  skull  being  exceedingly  narrow  at  that  point,  and  therefore  the  glands 

•  Audubon  has,  indeed,  included  the  Jaegers  among  the  Procellariid(B,  on  the  strength 
of  their  uneutire  bill.    The  error  of  such  a  procedure,  however,  needs  no  comment. 
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fie  rather  in  greoves  along  the  edges  of  the  orbital  ridges  than  in  tme  fosse,  and  con- 
seqnently  project  so  as  to  form  more  of  the  roof  of  the  orbit  th<4n  is  afforded  by  its 
bony  parietes.  Stercorariua  is  intermediate  between  the  two,  but  mach  nearest  to  Larua. 
In  all  three  of  the  subfamilies,  however,  the  internal  or  convex  borders  of  these  supra- 
orbital fo888B  meet  on  the  median  line,  where  they  are  merely  separated  by  a  longitud- 
inal ridge ;  and  the  fosses  are  so  deficient  anteriorly  that  the  ducts  of  the  glands  do 
not  pass  through  a  foramen  in  the  roof  of  the  orbit  as  in  some  genera  of  bracbypterous 
Naiaioresy  but  pass  directly  beneath  the  anterior  orbital  processes. 

The  forehead  is  rather  broad  and  fiat,  with  a  slight  concavity  both  longitudinally 
and  transversely.  It  is  bounded  posteriorly  by  the  broad  and  prominent  anterior  or- 
bital processes ;  anteriorly  by  the  fronto-maxillary  suture.  This  suture  is  only  very 
moderately  moveable  (very  different  in  this  respect  from  that  of  Rhynchops),  and  is 
somewhat  concave  from  the  projecting  backward  of  the  articulation  of  the  nasal  bones 
behind  that  of  the  intermaxillary.  In  the  most  adult  skulls  the  nasal  bones  may  be 
distinctly  traced,  lying  on  either  side  of  and  closely  apposed  to  the  intermaxillary  bone 
at  its  base,  running  forward  for  a  short  distance,  and  then  becoming  perfectly  anchy- 
losed  with  the  latter.  Just  external  to  the  nasal  bones,  on  either  side,  is  the  *'  nasal 
process  of  the  superior  maxillary,"  running  upward  and  backward  from  the  superior 
maxillary y  to  join  the  frontal  bone  at  its  edge  just  anterior  to  the  orbital  process.  This 
bone,  which  forms  the  posterior  boundary  of  the  anterior  nasal  fos8£e,  is  usually  called 
the  '*  maxillary  or  descending  ramus  of  the  nasal  l)one;"  and  such  is  its  true  character, 
as  appears  even  in  such  a  nearly  allied  genus  as  Puffinus.  But  here  this  bone  seems 
quite  disconnected  with  the  nasal  bone  proper,  and  at  the  same  time  to  be  completely 
consolidated  with  the  superior  maxillary.  The  separation  is  well  marked  in  the  three 
subfamilies,  especially  in  Sterna, 

The  chief  difference  in  the  intermaxilliry  bones  of  the  three  subfamilies  is,  that  in 
LaHnce  and  Lesiridinw  the  apex  is  decurved  at  a  considerable  angle  over  the  apex  of 
the  inferior  maxilla;  while  in  Steminw  there  is  no  such  deflection.  The  coalescence  of 
the  two  mandibular  with  the  superior  mesial  process  is  also  liere  more  extended  than 
in  the  other  subfamilies,  and  consequently  the  bony  margin  of  the  nasal  aperture  is  of 
less  extent.  In  all,  the  mesial  process  is  thin  and  depressed,  flat  beneath,  trans- 
versely convex  above,  rising  gradually  to  the  fronto-maxillary  suture ;  and  there  is 
but  a  slight  anele  between  the  planes  of  the  frontal  and  intermaxillary  bone,  very 
different  from  what  obtains  in  Bkynchops.  This  mesial  process  always  retains  more  or 
less  distinctly  marked  the  longitudinal  line  denoting  its  original  separation  into  two 
halves.  The  mandibular  processes,  as  usual,  are  weaker  and  slenderer  than  the  mesial, 
though  not  greatly  so ;  they  diverge  from  it,  and  firom  each  other,  at  a  very  slight  angle. 
They  are  horizontal  and  quite  straight,  and  lie  nearly  in  a  direct  line  with  the  zygo- 
matic bones. 

The  orbits,  as  usual  among  the  Natatorea,  are  large  and  irre^larly  shaped,  bein^^  de- 
ficient as  to  their  bony  parietes.  Beside  the  difference  in  their  roofs,  already  detailed, 
each  of  the  subfamilies  varies  as  to  the  character  of  the  ethmoidal  plate  which  forms 
the  inter-orbital  septum.  In  Larus*  this  plate  is  perfect,  and  the  two  orbits  are  com- 
pletely separated  by  bone.  In  Stercorarius  the  moderate-sized  oval  foramen  exists  in 
the  centre  of  the  plate,  while  in  Sterna  there  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  a  bony  septum 
at  all,  beyond  a  slight  backward  projection  of  the  ethmoidal  plate  from  the  middle  of 
the  anterior  walls  of  the  orbit.  The  septum  between  the  orbits  and  the  interior  of  the 
cranium  is  also  exceedingly  defective  in  Sterna,  all  the  anterior  nerves  escaping  by  one 
large  orifice,  which  extends  from  the  roof  to  the  floor  of  the  cavity.  There  is  seen, 
however,  an  indication  of  the  more  complete  foramina  which  exist  in  the  other  sub- 
families, in  processes  which  project  inward  from  the  edges  of  this  large  orifice.  They 
do  not,  however,  meet  each  other,  nor  yet  meet  the  process  of  the  ethmoidal  plate 
which  extends  backward.  Even  the  olfactory  ner^'es  have  not  distinct  foramina  of 
egress,  but  escape  by  the  common  orifice.  In  all  the  subfamilies  the  course  of  the  ol- 
factory nerve  is  indicated  by  a  distinct  deep  groove  along  the  roof  of  the  orbit.  In 
the  skulls  of  Larua  and  Stercorariue  before  me,  the  foramen,  or  rather  canal,  which  con- 
ducts this  nerve  from  the  orbit  into  the  nasal  passages,  is  large  and  conspicuous ;  in 
Sterna  it  is  much  more  contracted.  The  anterior  parietes  of  the  orbits,  which  separate 
them  from  the  nasal  passages,  is  very  deficient  below,  but  superiorly  it  is  more  com- 
plete, and  there  pierced  by  two  foramina ;  one,  just  described,  for  the  olfactory  nerve; 
the  other  for  the  duct  of  the  nasal  gland.  The  extremity  of  this  bony  septum  is  acute, 
and  extends  downward  nearly  to  the  level  of  the  zygoma  in  Larus  and  in  Sterna  ;  in 
Stercorariua  it  is  much  shorter  and  more  obtuse. 

The  skull  presents  on  its  inferior  aspect  the  shape  of  an  almost  perfect  isosceles  tri- 
angle. The  base  of  this  triangle  is  a  little  wider  in  the  Lestridince  than  in  the  other 
two  subfamilies,  in  consequence  of  the  greater  divergence  of  the  mandibular  processes 
of  the  intermaxillary  bone,  and,  beyond  them,  of  the  malar  bones.  These  last  form,  as 
usual,  with  the  thin  flat  rami  of  the  inferior  mandible  the  lateral  boundaries  of  this 

*  Skulls  may  vary  in  this  respect.  I  describe  the  three  sub£amilies  from  the  samples 
I  have  before  me. 
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aspect  of  the  sknll.  AloDg  the  median  line  the  stoat,  broad  edge  of  the  conjoiDed 
bases  of  the  occipital  and  sphenoid,  and  further  on  of  the  sphenoid  and  ethmoid,  ex- 
tend about  as  far  as  opposite  the  fton to-maxillary  sutaro ;  there  they  terminate  in  a 
small  acutely-pointed  process. 

The  palate  bones  are  rather  widelv  separated  anteriorly  ;  bat  posteriorly,  by  an  in- 
crease of  their  width,  they  are  brongut  into  close  apposition,  and  nearly  meet  together 
over  the  ridge  of  the  sphenoid.  They  are  exceedingly  thin  and  delicate ;  their  external 
borders  straight ;  their  posterior  extremity  more  or  less  abruptly  rounded  or  truncated, 
bearing  at  its  internal  angle  the  usual  small  projecting  process  for  the  pterygoid  artic- 
ulation .  They  are  completely  anchylosed  with  the  superior  maxillary,  so  that  all  traces 
of  their  uni(»n  are  lost.  They  vary  slightly  in  shape  and  in  comparative  length,  in  the 
different  subfamilies,  but  not  to  any  notable  degree.  The  inferior  surface  in  all  of  tbem 
is  more  or  less  concave  in  a  transverse  direction,  from  the  curving  downward  of  tbo 
margins. 

The  internal  or  mesial  edge  of  the  palate  bone  has  joined  to  it,  along  its  anterior 
moiety,  the  vomer.  This  is  smaU  and  light,  projecting  forward  from  between  the  di- 
vergence of  the  palatals,  on  the  median  line,  to  divide  the  nasal  passages  into  two. 
This  bone  is  bifid  for  about  its  third,  when  the  two  sides  become  fijrmly  united,  present- 
ing inferiorly  a  sharp,  narrow  edge;  superiorly  a  broader  margin,  which  is  deeply 
grooved  for  nearly  its  whole  length,  to  enable  it  to  ride  over  the  ridge  of  the  ethmoid. 
The  bone  is  thin  and  delicate  throughout,  terminating  anteriorly  in  an  extremely  at- 
tenuated apex. 

The  malar  bones,  or  **  zygomatic  arches,"  are  long  and  slender,  having  a  considerable 
outward  convexity.  They  are  thin  and  compressed  throughout  their  length,  except  jnst 
where  they  fuse  with  the  superior  maxillary,  when  they  become  perpendicularly  de- 
pressed instead  of  laterally  compressed,  so  that  they  may  yield  by  their  elasticity  to  an 
upward  motion  of  the  facial  bones. 

The  malar  process  of  the  os  pedicellatum  is  elongated  and  well  developed,  carryiii|5 
the  head  of  the  zygoma  far  outward  and  downward.  The  articulation  is  of  the  ordi- 
nary character.  The  orbital  process  of  the  tympanic  bone  is  moderately  long,  and 
compressed  and  broad,  and  with  a  wide,  truncated,  somewhat  nodulated,  extremity. 
The  body  of  the  bone  is  short  and  thin,  being  compressed  in  a  lateral  direction,  bot^ 
like  the  orbital  and  malar  processes,  its  other  processes  are  all  largely  developed  and 
quite  strong.  Its  articulation  with  the  os  temporale  proper  is  by  two  very  convex, 
rounded  eminences  on  either  side  of  the  articulating  head  of  the  bone,  separated  by  a 
deep  notch,  which  is  deprived  of  a  smooth  articulating  surface.  The  proper  articula- 
tion of  the  pterygoid  bone  is  merely  a  very  small  prominent  convex  condyle,  which  is 
received  into  a  corresponding  cavity  in  the  head  of  the  pterygoid  bone.  The  head  of 
the  latter,  however,  is  rather  wide,  and  is  in  apposition  with  tue  edge  of  the  pedicel- 
latum for  a  greater  extent  than  is  apparent  on  a  slight  inspection.  In  consequence 
of  the  development  of  the  malar  and  pterygoid  eminences  of  the  pedicellatum,  the  ar- 
ticulating surface  for  the  inferior  maxilla  is  much  elongated  transversely,  and  very 
narrow  antero-posteriorly.    Its  surface,  as  usual,  is  irregular. 

The  pterygoid  bones  are  of  moderate  length,  nearly  straight,  their  superior  borden 
thin  and  sharp ;  their  anterior  extremities  slightly  carved,  and  with  something  of  a 
groove  to  play  along  the  edge  of  the  basilar  process  of  the  sphenoid.  Their  artioula- 
tiou'  with  the  palate  bonee  is  of  the  ordinary  character. 

Lack  of  baslpterygoids  may  prove  a  diagnostic  feature  o£  Laridai  as  compared  with 
Procellariida: ;  for  they  are  certainly  present  in  many  of  the  Cecomorphce,  contrary  to 
the  original  definition  of  that  group.  A  late  writer  has  shown  that  they  occur  per- 
haps throughout  ProcellariidWj  and  has  proposed  upon  this  basis  to  separate  the  latter 
under  the  name  of  Nectriamorphw, 

The  superior  maxillary  bones  are  small  and  inconspicuous.  They  are  so  wedged 
between  the  intermaxillary,  malar,  and  palatal,  that,  if  we  except  that  process 
which  perhaps  belongs  to  them,  which  forms  the  posterior  boundanr  to  the  nasal  aper- 
ture, they  are  only  apparent  internal  and  superior  to  the  palatal  bones,  where  they 
form  on  either  side  a  broad,  thin  concavo-convex  dilation,  the  concavity  of  which  pre- 
sents outward  and  downward.  The  inferior  curled  margins  of  this,  their  dilation,  may 
be  seen  on  the  inferior  aspect  of  the  skull,  just  within  and  between  the  palates,  on 
either  side  of  the  vomer,  commencing  about  opposite  its  extremity. 

The  inferior  maxillary  bone  retains  at  all  ages,  as  usual  among  NatatoreSy  very  evi- 
dent traces  of  the  original  elements  of  which  it  was  composed.  The  suture  by  which 
the  syniphyseal  elements  are  united  to  the  supposed  conjoined  angular  and  snpra-ao- 
gular  is  specially  noticeable,  and  the  splenial  element  may  be  distinctly  traced  on  the 
insi.e  of  the  ramus  of  the  jaw.  This  splenial  element  is  very  short  (especially  in 
Stercorarius)j  and  has  but  little  of  a  forward  obliquity.  The  union  of  the  other  pieces 
of  the  jaw  is  complete  in  adult  life.  The  rami  are  united  at  the  symphysis  for  an  ex- 
ceedingly short  distance  in  Larua  and  SterooraHM,  more  extensively  in  Sterna,  The 
coronoid  process  is  moderately  arched,  but  the  convexity  is  very  gradual,  and  has  no 
sharp  apex.  The  angle  on  the  lower  margin  of  the  jaw,  just  at  the  gomphosal  satore, 
is  pretty  prominent.    The  outline  of  the  tomial  edge  of  the  rami  is  nearly  straight  to 
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the  tip^  where  it  is  coosiderably  decnrved,  in  Larus  and  Sfercorarius  ;  in  Sterna  no  snch 
deflection  exists.  The  articulating  surface  has,  as  usual,  an  internal  deep  concavity, 
and  an  external  more  shallow  portion,  both  being  bounded  posteriorly  by  a  raised 
border.  The  internal  process  of  the  articulating  surface  is  well  developed  and  rather 
acute  ;  and  from  the  external  edges  of  the  articulation  there  proceeds  downward  and 
forward  on  the  edge  of  the  jaw  a  raised  line,  for  muscular  attachments,  most  conspicu- 
ous in  Larus,  The  surface  of  bone  just  posterior  to  the  articulation,  for  the  attachment 
of  the  digastricus,  is  of  a  triangular  shape,  and  its  face  presents  backwanl  and  down- 
ward instead  of  backward  and  upward,  as  in  some  other  natatorial  genera. 

The  tomial  edges  of  the  iufenor  maxilla  are  thin,  sharp,  and  erect ;  while  those  of 
the  mandibular  processes  of  the  intermaxillary-  are  broad  and  flat,  without  sharp  edges. 

J  Table  ahawing  the  com2)arative  proportions j  and  relative  sizes  of  the  skulls  of  the  four  sub- 

families  of  Laridai, 


Dimensions. 


SB 


9 

US 


o 
a 

e 


CO 


a, 

o 

C4 


Length  from  apex  of  intermaxillary  to  occipital  protub. . . 
Length  from  apex  of  intermaxillary  to  fronto-max.  suture. 
Length  from  apex  of  intermaxillary  to  occipital  condyle.. 

Length  from  apex  of  intermaxillary  to  end  of  palatals 

Length  from  apex  of  intermaxillary  to  end  of  malar 

Length  from  apex  of  intermaxillary  to  post-orbital  proc's. 
Length  from  apex  of  intermaxillary  to  ant-e-orbital  proc's . 

Length  of  malar  bones 

Length  of  vomer 

Length  of  pterygoid  bones 

Length  of  ossa  pcdicellata  (greatest) 

Width  of  skull  across  tympano-zygomatic  articulation  . ., 

Width  of  skull  across  mastoid  processes 

Width  of  skull  across  post-orbital  processes 

Width  of  skull  across  ante-orbital  processes 

Width  of  skull  across  fron to-maxillary  suture 

Width  of  skull  across  narrowest  point  of  orbital  roof. 

From  ante  to  post-orbital  processes , 

Length  of  nasal  aperture 

Diameter  of  foramen  magnum  (antero-post.) 

Greatest  width  of  both  palatals 

Length  of  symphysis  of  rami  of  intermaxillary 

Length  of  fossa  for  nasal  gland 

Length  of  inferior  maxilla  (tot«l) 

Depth  of  inferior  maxill^  (greatest)  - 

Length  of  symphysis  of  inferior  maxilla 

Width  of  articulating  surface  of  inferior  maxilla 


•3.60 
2.00 
3.25 
2.55 
3.00 
2.95 
2.20 
1.25 
1.05 
0.48 
0.55 
1.45 
0.75 
1.40 
1.00 
0.40 
0.31 
0.80 
1.45 
0.22 
0.60 
0.50 
0.85 
3.00 

tO.45 
0.28 
0.63 


5.00 
2.70 
4.55 
3.55 
4.35 
4.20 
3.25 
1.85 
1.15 
0.79 
0.78 
1.95 
0.95 
1.70 
1.20 
0.58 
0.58 
1.00 
1.90 
0.30 
0.70 
0.85 
1.00 
4.35 
0.70 
0.45 
0.48 


2.85 
1.50 
2.50 
2.00 
2.40 
2.:J5 
1.75 
1.00 
0.55 
0.34 
0.34 
0.90 
0.55 
0.85 
0.68 
0.25 
0.20 
0.68 
0.80 
0.20 
0.30 
0.74 
0.60 
2.40 
0.22 
0.58 
0.20 


5.10 
3.20 
4.75 
4.10 
4.65 
4.50 
3.85 
1.55 
0.70 
0.56 
0.66 
1.50 
0.75 
1.10! 
LIO! 
0.60 
0.58 
0.78 


0.70 
2.25! 
0.50! 
4.60 
0.55 
2.90! 
0.55 


*  Inches  and  hundredths. 

t  The  greatest  depth  in  LarincBj  LestridincB,  and  Siemince  is  opposite  the  coronoid  pro- 
cess. In  Rhynchoptnof  the  depth  just  anterior  to  the  symphysis  exceeds  this,  the  depth 
at  the  coronoid  process  being  only  0.45. 

Spinal  column.— The  number  of  vertebras  throughout  the  four  subfamilies  is  nearly 
constant,  varying  at  most  by  one  or  two  vertebrae,  if  at  all.  Tlie  Stemincs  appear  to 
have  one  less  vertebra  in  the  sacrum,  i.  e.,  eleven  instead  of  twelve;  but  this  is  the 
only  difference  that  I  have  been  able  to  discover.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  num- 
Iter  of  vertebrae  belonging  to  the  different  spinal  regions  in  three  of  the  four  groups: 


Species. 


1 


a 


Stercorarius  pomatorhinus. 

Larus  ari;entatu8 

Sterna  himndo 
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The  above  table  differs  from  those  given  by  Owen,  Todd's  Cyclop.  Anat.  and  Phya., 
Art.  Av€8,  and  by  Eyton,  Osteol.  Avium.  Prof.  Owen's  figures  are :  "  CatarracteSf"  13 — 
9— 13— 8;  '^OifM,"  18— 8—11— 8;  "  Jem,"  14—8—10—8.  Mr.  Eyton  gives :  Larwridi- 
lundus,  14—7—12—7;  Sterna  arctica,  13—6—12—6;  Bhynchops  nigra,  13—6—12—8.  It 
is  to  be  expected  that  discrepant  statements  should  occur  in  the  enumeration  of  the 
Bacral  vertebrae,  as  the  composition  of  that  most  complex  of  all  bones  is  difQcnlt  to 
interpret.  In  the  other  instances  we  may  presume  that  there  is  actually  a  variation 
with  the  species  in  number  of  vertebrsB  of  the  several  regions.  I  give  the  numbers  as 
deterrainea  by  myself  in  the  specimens  of  the  three  species  above  mentioned,  adding 
the  formulte  of  Owen  and  Eyton  for  comparison. 

The  peculiarities  of  the  several  regions,  and  of  the  different  vertebrae  composing 
them,  may  be  briefly  noticed : 

Cervical  vertebrje. — The  atlas  is  little  more  than  a  simple  ring,  its  foramen  slightly 
flattened  inferiorly.  Its  ^^  body  "  is  merelv  a  slight  projection  on  the  inferior  edge  of  its 
circumference ;  bearing,  cephalad,  a  perfectly  circular  facet  for  articulation  with  the 
occipital  condyle ;  and  caudad,  and  upon  its  superior  margin,  a  deep  longitudinal 
channel,  so  deep  as  almost  to  amount  to  a  canal  for  the  reception  and  retention  of  the 
axial  oaontoid  process.  Superiorly  on  each  side  are  indications  of  transverse  pro- 
cesses; inferiorly  there  is  the  rudiment  of  a  "  ventral  spine." 

Axis. — This  is  of  a  somewhat  peculiar  shape.  The  spinous  and  transverse  processes, 
both  of  which  are  quite  well  developed,  seem  to  lie  considerably  posterior  to  the 
body  of  the  vertebra,  in  consequence  of  an  obliquity  backward  of  the  neural  arch 
from  the  centrum.  The  ventral  spine  is  well  developed,  thin,  with  an  anteriorly  con- 
vex, posteriorly  concave  margin ;  oblique  in  direction,  projecting  backward  as  well  as 
downward.  The  body  of  the  vertebra  proper  consists  of  little  more  than  a  base  for 
the  support  of  the  odontoid  process,  which  latter  is  acute,  well  developed,  semicylln- 
drical,  its  surface  toward  the  spinal  canal  being  flattened.  The  transverse  articulating 
facets  are  small,  subcircular,  slightly  concave,  situated  beneath  the  processes,  at  their 
bases.  The  other  articulation  is  elongated,  compressed,  vertically  concave,  hori- 
zontally convex.  The  motion  between  the  atlas  and  the  third  vertebra  is  very  free  in 
a  vertical  direction,  less  so  in  a  horizontal,  while  rotation  is  greatly  restricted. 

The  third  and  fourth  vertebrae  somewhat  resemble  the  axis  in  having  a  broad,  thin, 
longitudinal  lamina  of  bone  extending  between  the  anterior  and  posterior  articular 
processes.  They  are  also  very  short  and  broad.  The  other  vertebne  all  differ  some- 
what, but  the  difference  is  so  gradual  that  they  may  most  conveniently  be  described 
collectively.  The  lowest  or  dorsad  vertebras  are  the  largest  and  broadest,  but  com- 
paratively the  shortest.  Their  posterior  articular  processes  are  short  and  slightly 
divaricating ;  as  we  proceed  up  the  neck  they  become  longer,  more  attenuated,  and 
more  widely  diverging.  This  attenuation  is  greatest  on  about  the  fij^h  vertebra. 
The  transverse  processes  are  very  wide  below,  and  extend  directly  outward  from  the 
median  line.  Further  up  the  neck  they  are  less  prominent,  and  have  also  an  anterior 
obliquity.  This  process  on  the  last  vertebra  does  not  form  a  canal  for  the  passage  of 
the  artery  j  the  canal  commences  on  the  twelfth,  as  a  simple  foramen,  becoming  nar- 
rower in  diameter,  but  at  the  same  time  more  and  more  lengthened  aiid  canal-like,  up 
to  the  atlas. 

Superior  spinous  processes,  or  the  **  neural  spines,"  are  well  developed  on  the  first 
five  vertebne,  but  they  diminish  in  size  from  the  third  to  the  sixth,  when  they  become 
quite  obsolete,  and  do  not  reappear.  Inferior  or  ventral  spinous  processes  are  found 
very  well  developed  on  the  first  four  vertebrae,  being  largest  on  the  atlas ;  they  then 
entirely  disappear,  and  are  not  found  again  until  a^ut  the  eleventh  vertebra,  where 
tliey  are  slightly  elevated,  longitudinal,  vertical  lamella).  Styloid  processes  are  found 
throughout  the  whole  length  of  this  portion  of  the  spine,  except  the  atlas  and  axis, 
and,  usually,  the  last  vertebra.  They  commence  on  the  third  vertebra,  elongate  on 
each  successively  to  the  sixth  or  seventh,  where  they  are  longest  and  thinnest,  meas- 
uring two-thirds  the  length  of  the  body  of  the  vertebra.  They  then  regularly  grow 
shorter  and  more  obtuse  till  they  are  hardly  perceptible  on  the  thirteenth  and  quite 
obsolete  on  the  fourteenth  or  last  cervical. 

Air  is  admitted  into  the  vertebrae  by  numerous  foramina  on  the  sides  of  the  bodies, 
about  the  roots  of  the  transverse  processes  and  in  the  canal  for  the  artery. 

There  is  the  ordinary  difference  in  the  calibre  of  the  spinal  canal  in  the  centre  and 
at  the  extremities  of  each  vertebra.  The  planes  of  the  articular  surface  are,  as  usnid, 
so  disposed  as  to  produce,  in  the  most  natural  position  of  the  head  and  neck,  the  ordi- 
nary sigmoid  flexure.  When  the  neck  is  extended  there  is  on  the  dorsal  surface  a 
large  diamond-shaped  space  between  each  vertebra  and  the  next  covered  in  only  by 
ligamentous  tissue. 

Dorsal  vi^rtebr^. — If  we  regard  the  presence  of  a  rib  as  characteristic  of  the  ver- 
tebrsB  of  this  region  of  the  spine,  we  shall  have  eight  as  the  total  number  of  dorsal 
vertebrae.  But  the  two  last  of  these  are  perfectly  consolidated  with  and  continuous 
with  the  first  sacral;  and  their  transverse  and  spinous  processes  also  have  a  lateral 
and  superior  anchylosis  with  the  iliac  bones.    At  tlie  same  time  there  is  a  perfect  artio- 
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niation  between  these  two  last  vertebrae  and  the  one  just  before  them,  producing  a 
somewhat  moveable  joint,  never  so  firmly  consolidated  as  are  the  other  dorsal  vertebrae 
with  each  other.  But  for  the  fact  that  they  are  costiferous,  therefore,  the  two  last 
vertebrae  might  be  considered  as  a  portion  of  the  sacrum. 

On  the  first  dorsal  there  commence  abruptly  prominent  snbrectanenlar  spinous 
processes,  which  are  a  distinguishing  feature  of  this  portion  of  the  column.  These 
processes  of  any  two  contiguous  vertebrae  are  in  contact  for  their  whole  extent,  and 
more  er  less  completely  consolidated.  Scleroskeletal  tendons  extend  backward  from 
the  posterior  apices  of  each  of  them.  The  transverse  processes  are  all  broad,  thin,  fiat, 
horizontal,  stretching  outward  and  a  little  backward,  strengthened  by  a  prop,  which 
proceeds  from  the  sides  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrio  to  the  apices  of  these  processes. 
Their  apices  bear  the  ordinary  facet  for  the  articulation  of  the  rib,  and  from  each  there 
stretches  backward  an  osseous  tendon. 

The  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  are  not  so  deep  vertically  nor  so  compressed  as  usual. 
Anteriorly,  indeed,  they  are  wider  than  deep ;  their  free  ventral  surface  J)road  and 
roughened,  either  with  or  without  tubercles,  as  far  as  the  fourth,  for  the  attachment 
of  tiae  longus  colli.  The  other  posterior  vertebrae  are  thinner,  being  especially  com- 
pressed at  their  centres. 

Although  the  vertebrae  of  this  region  cannot  be  said  to  be  anchylosed,  except  per- 
haps in  very  old  birds,  yet  they  enjoj'  but  very  little  motion  upon  each  other,  par- 
ticularly the  more  central  ones.  The  first  is  usually  moveable  to  a  degree,  while  some 
little  motion  is  permitted  between  the  sixth  and  seventh. 

Sacral  vertebra.— It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  number  of  vertebrae  in  the  sac- 
rum, but,  as  well  as  can  be  made  out,  the  SternincB  have  one  less  than  the  other  sub- 
families. The  element's  of  the  sacrum  are  completely  consolidated  into  one  piece, 
together  with  the  last  two  dorsal ;  so  that  it  is  only  by  counting  the  number  of  trans- 
verse processes  which  stretch  outward  to  abut  against  the  innominate  bones  that 
their  number  can  be  estimated.  The  body  of  the  sacrum  is  thickest  in  the  middle, 
tapering  somewhat  toward  both  extremities ;  the  tapering,  however,  of  the  anterior 
extremity  is  only  apparent,  since  it  makes  up  by  increased  depth  for  decreased  width. 
The  body  is  decidedly  curved,  giving  a  notable  degree  of  antero-posterior  concavity  to 
the  dorsum  of  the  pelvis.  Anteriorly  the  iliac  bones  unite  on  the  median  line,  and  the 
united  spinous  processes  of  the  sacrum  are  completely  anchylosed  with  them  as  well 
as  the  transverse.  About  the  middle  of  the  sacrum  the  elevated  longitudinal  ridge 
formed  by  the  united  spinous  processes  disappears,  and  the  median  line  of  the  bone  is 
smooth  and  fiat.  There  are  no  signs  of  inferior  or  ventral  spinous  processes  on  any 
part  of  the  length. of  the  sacrum.  The  transverse  processes  of  the  first  three  vertebrae 
are  conspicuous,  and  project  directly  outward  to  be  consolidated  with  the  middle  of 
the  under  surface  of  the  ilia ;  the  next  three  are  short  and  inconspicuous,  very  little 
more  than  ridges  on  the  body  of  the  sacrum.  The  seventh  pair,  nowever,  suddenly 
become  the  longest  of  all,  running  far  outward,  reaching  even  quite  to  the  margins  of 
the  acetabnla,  and  they  are  strengthened  by  a  thin  vertical  plate  of  bone,  which 
stretches  down  from  them  to  the  dorsum  of  the  ilia.  The  succeeding  transverse  pro- 
cesses are  well  developed,  projecting  obliquely  outward  and  backward  to  join  the 
margin  of  the  ischia. 

Coccygeal  vertebr-e. — The  coccyx  has  constantly  eight  segments.  These  are 
chiefly  noticeable  for  the  length  and  width  of  their  transverse  processes.  In  Stercora- 
Hue  they  are  larger  than  elsewhere,  being  all  of  nearly  the  same  length,  whereas  in 
other  genera  the  anterior  ones  are  more  or  less  shortened,  and  do  not  reach  their  full 
development  until  the  fourth  or  fifth  vertebra.  These  processes  become  very  small  on 
the  sixth,  and  are  obsolete  on  the  seventh.  Superior  spines  are  present,  moderately 
well  developed,  but  short.  Ventral  spines  are  wanting  on  the  mrst  three,  but  quite 
largely  developed  on  the  last  five  vertebrae.  They  are  much  the  largest  in  8iercorariu8, 
and  bifid  at  their  extremity. 

The  pygostylo  is  large,  of  an  irregularly  trihedral  shape :  its  superior  margin  convex, 
its  inferior  a  little  concave ;  its  base  thickened  for  articulation  with  the  seventh.  Its 
two  superior  angles  are  thin  and  rounded ;  the  inferior  is  prolonged  into  a  thick,  stout 
nodulated  apex. 

Rids.— The  ribs  are  eight  in  number.  Of  these  all  are  articulated  with  the  spine, 
there  being  none  disconnected  with  it,  as  in  some  other  genera  of  Natatores,  Six  have 
a  sternal  attachment  as  well  as  a  spinal,  while  five  possess  retrocedent  processes.  The 
first  is  an  exceedingly  slender  elongated  spiculum  of  bone,  tapering  to  a  very  acute 
apex,  which  is  free.  It  extends  to  about  opposite  the  process  on  the  second  rib.  The 
next  five  ribs  have  both  vertebral  and  sternal  portions  movably  articulated.  Of  these 
the  former  are  greatly  the  longest,  and  elongate  rapidly  with  each  successive  rib.  The 
sternal  portions  are  very  much  shorter,  but  also  lengthen  rapidly  fh>m  before  back- 
ward. The  splints  which  stretch  backward  and  inward  between  one  rib  and  another 
are  well  developed.  In  the  unexpanded  thorax  they  reach  quite  across  two  intercostal 
spaces.    The  "  sacral  ribs  "  are  very  long  and  extremely  slender.    Tho  first  articulates 
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Tnth  tbe  sternum ;  the  last  one  does  not,  although  it  has  a  sternal  rib  attached  to  It. 
Neither  of  them  shows  traces  of  posterior  oblique  processes. 

Steknum. — The  etemum  varies  more  in  the  different  subfamilies  than  any  other  por- 
tion of  the  skeleton  except  the  skull.  It  will,  therefore,  be  necessary  to  institute  com- 
purisons  between  the  four  types,  although  a  general  description  may  still  be  made  for 
either  of  the  groups.    I  describe  it  held  upside  down. 

The  body  of  the  bone  is  pretty  regularly  rectangular,  and  about  twice  as  lon>^  as 
brond  across  the  middle.  In  Leatridince  and  StemincB  the  lateral  borders  are  nearly 
straight  or  but  slightly  concave,  while  in  Larincc  the  outliue  is  verj'  concave  from  the 
protrusion  of  the  costal  processes.  This  nuich  greater  development  of  the  costal  pro- 
cesses in  Laru8  gives  a  greater  breadth  anteriorly,  and  detracts  from  the  more  perfectly 
rectangular  shape  which  obtains  in  the  other  subfamilies.  Just  posterior  to  tiie  costal 
procei-Hcs  are  the  six  articulating  facets  for  the  sternal  ribs.  These  are  simply  linear 
perpendicular  eminences,  separated  by  curved  sulci  from  each  other.  They  extend 
but  little  more  than  half  the  length  of  the  sternum,  tbe  remaining  portion  of  the  bor- 
der being  thin  and  plain. 

The  anterior  border  is  very  convex,  running  forward  a  considerable  distance  from 
t^io  costal  processes,  having  on  the  median  line  a  large  semicircular,  well-developed 
manubrial  process.  The  outer  half  of  this  border  is  thin,  corresponding  with  the  costal 
processes ;  the  inner  very  thick,  and  deeply  grooved  to  form  the  coracoid  facets.  These 
facets  are  of  a  shape  somewhat  peculiar,  as  they  curl  downward  and  inward  toward 
caoh  other,  to  meet  on  the  median  line  beneath  the  manubrium,  which  consequently 
overhangs  them.  In  the  middle  of  their  course  they  are  very  shallow,  but  again,  at 
their  outer  extremity,  become  sulci  by  means  of  a  short,  stout  process  of  bone  which 
overhangs  them. 

The  posterior  border  ^differs  in  the  Lestridincv  from  the  other  subfamilies.  It  has  but 
a  siugle  long,  slender  incurved  process,  forming  with  the  xiphoid  cartilage  a  single 
deep  oval' excavation.  In  the  other  subfamilies  the  outer  process  is  not  so  long  and 
slender,  it  projecting  but  little  if  any  beyond  the  extremity  of  the  xiphoid ;  and  there 
is,  in  addition,  a  second  small,  short,  slender  process  midway  between  the  external  one 
and  the  xiphoid,  which  divides  the  single  membranous  space  of  the  Ltstridince  into  two 
small  spaces,  each  of  a  more  or  less  oval  shape. 

The  dorsum  of  the  sternum  is  strongly  vaulted,  both  transversely  and  longitud- 
inally. The  amount  of  convexity  both  ways  is  greatest  in  LestridinWf  least  in  Slerninw. 
In  Lt'sirid\na\  also,  the  convexity  is  very  much  the  greatest  anteriorly,  while  in  the 
other  subfamilies  the  whole  dorsum  is  more  equally  vaulted.  The  most  noticeable 
feature  of  the  dorsum  is  the  prominent  ridge  which  extends  from  the  osseous  pi-ojec- 
tion  at  the  extremity  of  the  coracoid  facets  obliquely  backward  and  inwanl  to  meet 
the  keel  near  its  posterior  extremity.  This  ridge  limits  the  attachment  of  the  pec- 
ioralis  mvdiua  muscle  to  the  sternum.    It  is  proportionally  shortest  in  the  Leslridince, 

The  keel  is  remarkably  well  developed,  rising  high  above  the  dorsum.  Its  height  is 
equal  to  half  the  average  width  of  the  bone.  Its  ridge  is  very  convex,  and  does  not 
lose  itself  m  the  dorsum  until  it  has  quite  reached  the  end  of  the  bone.  Its  anterior 
border  curves  forward  with  a  strong,  wide,  and  deeply  concave  margin,  being  termi- 
nated by  a  well  developed  and  greatly  projecting  though  not  very  acute  apex. 

The  xiphoid  process  is  broad,  rounded,  and  flattened  in  LestridinWy  and  extends  a 
little  way  beyond  the  subsidence  of  the  keel.  In  Larince  it  is  narrow  and  more  acute, 
and  the  keel  is  continued  to  its  very  tip,  while  in  Slerninw  it  is  so  compressed  as  to  ap- 
pear simply  like  the  termination  of  the  keel,  slightly  broadened. 

The  pneumatic  foramina  are  very  numerous.  They  are  situated  along  the  whole 
length  of  the  median  line  of  the  inner  surface ;  at  the  base  of  the  anterior  border  of 
the  keel ;  in  the  sulci  between  the  costal  facets,  &c. 

The  coracoids  are  of  moderate  length  and  stoutness.  The  shaft  of  the  bone  centrally 
is  subcyiindrical,  bnt  at  either  extremity  is  greatly  expanded  in  various  directions. 
The  basal  articulating  surface,  besides  being  deeply  concave,  is  twisted  upon  itself  in 
a  peculiar  manner  to  adapt  it  to  the  shape  of  the  sternal  facet.  The  inner  margin  of 
the  bone  is  thick  and  rounded,  tbe  outer  thin  and  sharp,  and  expanded  into  a  well 
marked  rounded  process.  The  head  of  the  bone  presents  a  large  irregular  expansion, 
generally  convex  in  its  outer  aspect,  but  made  exceedingly  thin  by  a  deep  concavity 
or  excavation  on  its  inner  side.  A  prominent  process  at  the  inner  and  inferior  border 
of  the  head  supports  the  tip  of  the  furculum.  Between  this  protection  and  the  pro- 
cess which  supports  the  head  of  the  scapuhi  is  a  deep  groove,  which  extends  some  dis- 
tance along  the  shaft.  It  is  nearly  bridged  over  and  converted  into  a  canal  by  an 
overhanging  projection  of  the  scapular  process.  A  dense  ligament  completes  that  por- 
tion of  tne  canal  which  wants  osseous  parietes,  and  through  it  plays  the  tendon  of  the 
pectoralis  medius. 

On  the  outer  aspect  of  the  head  of  the  bone  is  the  depression  which  contributes  to 
form  the  glenoid  fossa.  Neither  it,  however,  nor  the  scapula  itself,  present  any  peculi- 
arities worthy  of  special  notice. 

The  clavicles  have,  as  usual,  a  scapular  as  weU  as  a  coracoid  articulation.   The  former 
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is,  however,  merely  the  apposition  of  the  extreme  tip  of  the  bone  with  the  inner  side 
of  the  head  of  the  scapula.  There  is  a  well  developed  tubercle  aud  articulating  facet 
for  the  head  of  the  coracoid.  The  bones  are  not  connected  except  ligamentously  with 
the  sternum.  They  unite  at  about  the  same  angle,  and  have  much  the  same  amount 
of  longitudinal  curvature  in  all  the  subfamilies.  The  symphysis  is  perhaps  a  little 
broader  and  stronger  in  the  Lestridinw  than  in  the  others.  There  is  a  well  developed 
projecting  process  at  the  svmphysis,  most  marked  in  the  JSterninw,  The  bones  curve 
greatly  downward  and  backward  toward  the  sternum,  and  then  approach  each  other 
with  a  still  greater  amount  of  inclination ;  so  that  while  the  angle  the  shafts  of  the 
bone  maVe  with  each  other  is  small,  the  real  angle  of  the  union  of  the  two  is  very 
obtuse.  This  gives  the  bones  the  requisite  amount  of  power  in  preventing  the  ap- 
proximation of  the  heads  of  the  coracoids. 

Humerus. — This  bone  presents  several  interesting  features.  The  superior  or  anterior 
crest  is  short  but  very  high ;  it  rises  abruptly  from  the  shaft,  and  from  the  upper  ex- 
tremity of  the  head  of  the  bone,  with  perfectly  plane,  smooth  sides  The  inferior  or  pos- 
terior crest,  on  the  other  hand,  is  broadly  convex  both  longitudinally  and  transversely  on 
its  outer  aspect ;  its  longitudinal  convexity  gives  the  head  of  the  bone  nearly  all  of  its 
obliquity  \«ith  reference  to  the  axis  of  the  shaft.  It  arches  over  the  posterior  aspect 
of  the  end  of  the  shaft,  this  vaulting  being  formed  by  a  deep  excavation  or  concavity 
on  its  posterior  aspect.  This  excavation  is  complete  and  open  in  Larinas  and  SteminWy 
and  is  divided  in  two  by  a  prominent  longitudinal  ridj^e;  while  in  the  Lestridina  the 
excavation  is  partially  clos^  in  by  a  plane  prolongation  of  the  shaft,  which  leaves 
only  a  rather  small  oval  foramen  to  open  into  the  excavation.  The  apex  of  the  crest 
has  a  considerable  prolongation  backward,  separated  from  the  articular  head  by  a  deep 
notch.  Its  convex  suriace  is  marked  near  the  head  of  the  bone  by  two  deep  grooves, 
one  parallel  with,  the  other  perpendicular  to,  the  axis  of  the  shaft.  The  articular  head 
of  the  bone  is  narrowly  oval,  but  very  convex,  its  long  axis  lying  between  the  extrem- 
ities of  the  two  crests.  A  prominent  ridge  of  bone  arises  from  the  shaft,  and  runs  up 
between  the  two  crests  to  the  head.  The  greater  part  of  the  expansion  about  the  head 
of  the  bone  is  rough,  for  the  attachment  of  ligaments  and  tendons. 

The  most  notable  feature  of  the  lower  extremity  of  the  bone  is  the  presence  on  its 
outer  edge,  just  above  the  radial  tubercle,  of  a  prominent,  well  developed,  acute  "sty- 
loid" process.  This  projects  directly  from  the  side  of  the  bone,  and  at  right  angles 
with  it.  It  serves  for  the  origin  of  the  tendon  of  the  extensor  carpi  radialia  longior. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  bone,  just  above  the  ulnar  tubercle,  there  is  a  dight  promi- 
nence, but  nothing  deserving  the  name  of  a  process.  I  have  observed  none  of  the  sup- 
plementary bones  lately  described  by  Prof.  Reinhardt  as  occurring  in  a  mtgority  of  the 
TroceUariidcej  and  do  not  think  any  such  exist. 

The  elongation  aud  obliquity  of  the  radial  facet  are  well  marked,  but  present  nothing 
unusual  in  shape  or  size,  as  is  the  case  with  the  rounded  ulnar  tubercle.  There  is  a 
very  large  and  deep  ccronoid  fossa  on  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  bone  just  above  the 
condyles,  most  extensive  in  the  Larinw^  shallowest  in  the  Leatridince.  There  is  no 
olecranoid  depression,  but  in  place  of  it  the  extremity  of  the  bone  posteriorly  pre- 
sents a  deep  longitudinal  groove  on  the  ulnar  side,  which  conducts  the  extensor  tendon. 
This  groove  is  bounded  internally  by  a  well  developed  ulnar  condyle ;  externally  by 
a  slight  ridge,  which  separates  it  from  a  narrow,  shallow  groove  that  runs  over  the 
radidi  side  of  the  extremity  of  the  bone. 

Bones  of  the  forearm. — The  ulna  is  considerably  longer  than  the  humerus,  and 
very  stout  and  strong.  It  is  considerably  curved  on  its  axis,  the  convexity  presenting 
backward.  Its  x>06terior  aspect  is  marked  with  two  or  three  rows  of  slight  roughehed 
eminences,  denoting  the  attachment  of  feathers.  The  head  is  large  and  stout,  its  artic- 
ulating facets  presenting  forward.  The  inner  of  these  is  a  perfectly  circular  cup-shaped 
depression,  the  anterior  margin  of  which  forms  what  there  is  of  a  coronoid  process, 
while  a  considerable  projection  posteriorly  to  it  constitutes  the  olecranon.  Just  beside 
this  facet  there  is  on  the  radial  side  of  the  head  of  the  bone  the  smooth  concavo-convex 
depression,  which  forms,  together  with  the  head  of  the  radius,  the  elongated  oblique 
facet  for  articulation  with  the  radial  tubercle  of  the  humerus.  The  distal  extremity 
of  the  bone  presents  the  usual  curved  surface  on  its  radial  aspect,  over  which  the  ex- 
panded and  deflected  extremity  of  the  radius  is  applied.  Below  and  posterior  to  this 
IB  an  elongated,  smooth,  longitudinally  convex  and  transversely  concave  trochlea;* 
surface. 

The  radius  is,  as  nsual,  very  slender  and  cylindrical.  Its  head  is  rather  oval  than 
round,  but  its  facet  is  nearly  circular.  Its  distal  extremity  is  laterally  expanded  and 
deflected,  to  overlie  the  extremity  of  the  ulna.  It  is  markea  with  a  slight  longitudinal 
groove  along  which  plays  the  tendon  of  the  extensor. 

The  radio-carpal  bone  is  comparatively  very  small,  being  much  less  than  the  "pisi- 
form." It  is  of  an  indescribably  irregular  form.  It  has  three  smooth  articulating  sur- 
faces ;  a  deep,  oval  transverse  one  for  the  radius ;  a  very  small,  shallow  one  beside  it 
for  the  ulna ;  and  oh  the  opposite  side  a  larger,  somewhat  crescentic,  concavo-convex 
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one  for  the  head  of  the  metacurpus.    Its  superior  non-articolar  surface  is  grooved  for 
the  passage  of  the  extensor  tendon. 

The  ulnar  carpal  or  so-called  pisiform  hone  is  very  large.  The  notch  on  its  metacarpal 
aspect  is  exceedingly  hroad  and  deep ;  so  much  so  that  the  bone  is  saddled,  as  it  were, 
on  the  inner  ridge  of  the  metacarpal  articulating  surface,  along  which  it  ridee  freely. 
The  inner  prong  of  the  bifurcation  is  greatly  elongated ;  the  outer  is  shorter  and 
stouter;  and  it  is  by  the  extremity  of  this  that  the  bone  chiefly  articulates  with 
the  metacarpus.  The  ulnar  articulating  surface  is  merely  a  slight  oval  depressiun. 
The  apex  of  the  bone  is  tolerably  acute,  and  rough  for  the  attachment  of  tendons. 

The  composition  and  movements  of  the  wrist-joint,  as  well  as  those  of  tMe  elbow, 
afford  an  iuteresting  study;  but  as  there  is  nothiug  in  them  peculiar  to  the  group 
under  consideration,  I  pass  them  over  with  the  foregoing  brief  description. 

The  metacarpal  segment  of  the  arm  is  about  half  the  leugth  of  the  antibrachinm. 
The  two  piincipal  bones  of  which  it  is  composed  are  entirely  separate,  except  at  their 
extremities,  where  they  are  firmly  consolidated.  Of  these  the  radial  one  is  much  the 
largest,  the  nluar  being  merely  a  delicate  cylindrical  shaft,  somewhat  broadened  and 
flattened  toward  its  proximal  extremity.  The  main  shaft  of  the  bone  is  rather  flat- 
tened than  cylindrical.  The  superior  edge  of  the  proximal  extremity  bears  a  short  but 
unusually  prominent  and  well-developed  crest,  with  a  tuberculated  apex,  for  the  at- 
tachment of  the  extensor  tendon.  Its  distal  extremity  is  abruptly  truncated,  for 
the  articulation  of  the  poUex.  Just  at  its  base,  on  the  inner  or  under  aspect  of  the 
bone,  is  a  small  osseous  projection,  either  for  the  attachment  of  a  tendon  or  the  confin- 
ing of  some  that  go  to  the  digits.  The  articulating  face  of  the  bone  is  very  lon|^,  ex- 
tending from  the  superior  border  over  the  head,  and  some  distance  along  the  inferior 
aspect.  It  is  transversely  deeply  concave,  having  raised  borders,  the  inner  and  most 
prominent  of  which  is  received  in  the  bifurcation  of  the  "  pisiform"  bone. 

The  pollex  is  simply  a  small,  slender,  straight,  compressed  spiculum  of  bone,  movea- 
bly  articulated  with,  and  projecting  directly  from,  the  truncated  extremity  of  the 
metacarpal  crest.  The  "ulnar  finger"  in  like  manner  projects  from  the  extremity  of 
the  ulnar  segment  of  the  metacarpus,  being  closely  bound  to  the  under  surface  of  the 
fiist  phalanx  of  the  radial  finger. 

The  radial  finger,  or  the  proper  continuation  of  the  limb,  consists  of  two  phalanges 
only,  each  rather  more  than  half  as  long  as  the  metacarpus.  The  first  of  these  some- 
what renembles  the  metacarpus,  in  being  wide,  thin,  and  compressed,  and  partially  di- 
vided into  two  longitudinal  parallel  segments.  The  distal  is  simply  a  straight,  slender, 
tapering  and  acnteTy-poiuted  spiculum;  articulating  with  the  preceding  by  a  somewhat 
enlarged  head. 

Os8A  iNNOMiN-^TA. — The  pclvis  has,  for  a  natatorial  family,  considerable  depth  and 
concavity.  Anteriorly  it  is  flat,  its  parietes  very  deficient ;  but  posteriorly  the  large 
ischia  project  downward  and  backward,  forming  extensive  and  sulid  walls ;  while  me- 
dially there  is  a  snbrectangular  deep  fossa  formed  by  the  vaulting  of  the  innominate 
bones  for  the  reception  of  the  renal  organs. 

The  ilia  are  rather  small  and  thin. bones  projecting  as  far  forward  as  the  seventh 
dorsal  vertebra.  The  dorsum  is  slightly  concave  in  every  direction ;  the  venter  is 
about  flat ;  the  external  margins  deeply  concave ;  the  anterior  broadly  convex ;  the 
internal  meeting  and  being  anchylosed  with  its  fellow  and  with  the  superior  sacral 
spines  over  the  median  line.  It  receives  the  transverse  processes  of  the  sacrum  against 
its  inferior  surface  and  inner  margin.  Toward  the  posterior  border,  and  opposite  the 
acetabulum,  the  bone  spreads  out  and  becomes  much  arched  and  expanded,  to  form 
with  a  similar  enlargement  on  the  anterior  portion  of  the  ischia,  the  chief  part  of  the 
concavity  proper  of  the  pi  Ivis,  that  wh'ch  contains  the  kidneys. 

The  ischia  stretch  downward,  backward,  and  outward,  as  broad,  thin  planes,  flat,  ex- 
cept at  the  commencement  near  the. acetabulum,  where  they  are  vaulted.  The  proper 
"  tuber  iscbii "  is  merely  a  small  projection  on  the  posterior  margin  of  the  bones ;  what 
is  properly  the  "ascending  ramus"  continues  directly  onward  and  forms  the  real  ex- 
tremity of  the  bone,  which  is  remarkably  elongated  and  tapering.  The  ischiadic  notch 
is,  as  usual,  converted  into  a  foramen,  in  this  case  very  large,  snocircular,  situated  jost 
posterior  to  the  acetabulum. 

The  pubis  is  merelv  a  long,  thin,  flexible,  nearly  straight  spiculum  of  bone,  a  little 
•curved  inward,  and  dilated  at  its  floating  extremity.  It  commences  at  the  acetabu- 
lum, which,  as  usual,  it  contributes  to  form,  and  runs  backward,  outward,  and  down- 
ward, lying  parallel  to  the  anterior  edge  of  the  ischium  and  abutting  against,  but 
being  quite  disconnected  with  its  extremity.  Thus  the  obturator  foramen  is  converted 
into  an  exceedingly  long,  deep,  narrow  notch,  resulting  from  the  concavity  of  the  border 
of  the  ischium  being  applied  against  the  straight  edge  of  the  pubis.  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, the  real  obturator  is  to  be  found  in  a  small  oval  or  subcircular  dilatation  at  the 
apex  of  the  notch,  which  is  wider  than  the  notch  itself,  partly  shut  off  from  it  by  Ug- 
amcnts,  and,  with  its  edges,  thickened  and  smooth. 

The  acetabulum  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  three  pelvic  bones,  just  at  the 
middle  of  the  inferior  border.   As  usual,  it  is  a  simple  ring,  entirely  deficient  mtemaUyi 
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with  smooth)  thiokened,  elevated  edges,  and  a  prominent  overhanging  articulating  facet 
on  its  snpero- posterior  border,  for  the  trochanter  major  of  the  femur  to  rest  upon. 

Femur. — This  bone  is  exceedingly  short,  but  quite  straight  (diflfering  greatly  in  this 
respect  from  Fuffinus)^  and  only  moderately  stout.  Tho  shaft  is  nearly  cylindrical,  in- 
clining above  slightly  inward  toward  the  median  line  of  tho  body,  its  lower  extremity 
presenting  somewhat  backward.  Superiorly  the  bone  expands  into  a  large,  thick,  stout 
trochanter,  much  elevated,  and  with  a  well-marked  margin,  which  rises  high  above, 
curves  toward  and  slightly  overhangs  the  head  of  the  bone.  From  the  inner  side  of  this 
trochanter  the  head  projects  directly  inwurd  ;  there  is  no  cor^triction  of  the  *'neck," 
except  ^o  a  very  slight  clegree  below;  above,  the  articular  head  of  the  ))one  is  directly 
continuous  with  a  smooth  concavo-convex  space  between  it  and  the  cvest  of  the  troch- 
anter. The  shape  of  the  articulating  surface  is  such  that  it  permits  the  head  to  sink 
hut  slightly  into  the  acetabular  ring,  tho  chief  weight  of  tho  bird  being  borne  by  tbe 
superior  aspect  of  the  trochanteric  prominence,  which  is  accurately  coaptated  to  the 
overhanging  abutment  which  projects  from  the  superior  margin  of  the  acetabulum. 
The  fossa  for  the  ligamentum  teres  is  directly  on  tbe  superior  aspect  of  the  head.  Tho 
whole  outer  aspect  of  the  trochanter  is  rough  for  tendinous  and  ligamentous  attach- 
ments. 

The  femoral  condyles  differ  markedly  in  size  and  shape.  The  outer  is  the  longest, 
and  very  much  the  largest.  The  two  are  widely  separated  by  a  deep  groove,  which 
runs  up  a  considerable  distance  on  the  anterior  face  of  tho  bone,  and  on  tho  posterior 
is  continuous  with  the  popliteal  depression.  The  outer  projects  much  the  farthest  out- 
ward, downward,  and  especially  backVrard.  Its  face,  posteriorly,  is  divided  by  a  longi- 
tudinal groove.  This  groove  receives  the  antero-posteriorly  elongated  head  of  the 
fibula,  forming  the  chief  part  of  the  femoro-fibular  articulation ;  while  the  ridge  which 
bounds  the  gr  oove  internally  dips  down  into  the  space  between  the  heads  of  tbe  fibula 
and  tibia.  The  inner  condyle  has  a  broad,  flat,  oval  face,  which  is  applied  directly  to 
the  plane  head  of  the  tibia. 

The  tw  o  tibial  crests  are  peculiar  in  shape  and  situation.  The  anterior  of  these  is 
short,  but  very  high,  rising  as  a  thin,  vertical  lamina  to  quite  an  apex ;  being  trian- 
gular, and  nearly  as  high  as  long  at  the  base.  It  is  exceedingly  thin,  its  sides  perfectly 
plane  and  vertical.  The  other  crest  is  at  right  angles  with  the  first ;  looking  directly 
outward  instead  of  forward,  and  having  its  side  instead  of  base  applied  to  the  bone. 
Its  base  is  nearly  identical  with  the  base  of  the  first,  but  is  at  right  angles  with  it. 
The  superior  margins  of  these  crests  unite  at  their  termination,  and  both  rise  above 
the  level  of  the  head  of  the  bone.  The  lateral  crest  being  transverse  to  tho  lino  of 
motion  in  the  joint,  forms  a  protecting  wall  or  face  in  front  of  the  joint,  between  tho 
margins  of  which,  and  the  head  of  the  bone  proper,  there  is  a  gentle  and  regular  con- 
cavity. The  inner  edge  of  the  true  head  of  the  bone  is  direcUy  continuous  with  the 
base  of  tho  anterior  crest ;  but  between  the  outer  edge  and  the  extremity  of  tho  lateral 
crest  there  is  a  deep  notch. 

The  head  of  the  fibula  is  on  the  same  plane  with,  and  at  the  inner  edge  of,  the  head 
of  the  tibia.  It  is  narrowly  oval,  almost  crescentic,  its  long  axis  antero-postcrior.  It 
is  only  ligamentously  connected  with  the  tibia ;  below,  after  a  short  space,  it  becomes 
more  or  less  completely  anchylosed  ]  becomes  again  detached  from  tho  tibia,  to  finally 
disappear  a  little  below  the  middle  of  tho  bone. 

The  tibial  condyles,  as  usual,  project  further  forward  than  backward.  They  aro 
much  of  the  same  size  and  shape,  and  on  the  same  plane ;  the  inner,  however,  is  less 
stout  and  projects  more,  both  inward  and  forward.  Posteriorly  the  condyles  subside 
into  two  acuto  ridges,  having  between  them  a  smooth,  laterally  concave  surface,  over 
which  pass  the  extensor  tendons.  Above  and  between  the  two  condyles  on  tho  anterior 
surface  of  the  bone,  there  is  the  ordinary  fossa,  partially  converted  by  a  bridge  of  bone 
into  a  canal  for  the  confinement  of  the  tendon  of  the  extensor  digitorum. 

The  metatarsus  is  moderately  long,  contained  1^  times  in  the  tibia.  Its  shaft  is  com- 
pressed into  a  pretty  regular  quadrilateral  shape,  tho  lateral  sides,  however,  remaining 
a  little  convex.  The  tendons  that  go  to  the  toes  are  mostly  aggregated  upon  tho  ante- 
rior and  posterior  aspects  of  the  bone.  Above,  the  bone  expands  into  a  large,  irregu- 
lar head,  widened-  laterally  for  the  reception  of  the  two  condyles,  and  posteriorly  by 
a  short,  high  crest,  into  which  is  inserted  the  ^^astrocnemial  tendon.  This  crest  has  also 
several  longitudinal  grooves,  deep  and  distinct,  which  conduct  tendons  to  the  toes. 
The  facets  lor  tho  reception  of  the  tibial  condyles  are  merely  two  small  subcircular  de- 
pressions near  the  edge  of  the  bone,  not  differing  much  from  each  other  in  size  or  shape. 
They  are  separated  by  a  prominent  process  on  the  edge  of  the  bone  anteriorly  on  tho 
median  line.  The  end  oi  the  bono  is,  as  usual,  divided  into  three  heads,  separated  by 
narrow  but  very  deep  sulci.  Of  these  heads  the  middle  is  the  largeiit,  and  directly  in 
tbe  line  of  the  bone ;  the  outer  is  placed  a  little  higher  up,  but  nearly  in  the  same  plane. 
The  inner,  however,  beside  being  much  higher  up,  is  placed  far  around  toward  the  pos- 
terior aspect  of  the  bone.  The  articular  faces  of  these  heads  present  in  a  high  de^ee 
of  perfection  the  peculiar  shape  by  which  extension  of  the  toes  at  the  same  time 
abducts  them;  and  vice  verad. 
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The  four  toes  have  all  the  normal  number  of  segments :  2,  3,  4,  5.  They  present 
nothing  of  special  interest,  being  of  the  ordinary  size  and  shape.  The  hallnx,  and  its 
accessory  metatarsal  bone,  may,  however,  be  here  described.  It  does  not  diflBer  appre- 
ciably throughout  the  family,  except  in  the  genus  Eiaaa  of  LanncB,  for  the  charactera 
of  which,,  see  under  the  head  of  the  genus. 

Were  it  not  for  analogy,  the  oa  metatarsale  accessorium  might  be  considered  as  a  pha- 
langeal rather  than  metatarsal  segment.  It  is  nearly  or  quite  as  long  as  the  first  tmo 
phalangeal  bone.  It  is  obliquely  Hatteued,  and  somewhat  twisted  upon  itself,  tapering 
to  a  thin,  rather  acute,  apex.  Its  distal  extremity  is  broadened  and  oval,  bearing  a 
slightly  convex  articulating  suriace,  which  is  coaptated  with  that  of  the  first  phalanx. 
There  is  no  eminence  or  depression  of  any  consequence  for  its  attachment  with  the 
metatarsus ;  it  is  only  loosely  connected  by  ligaments,  and  enjoys  all  the  freedom  of 
motion  which  the  hallux  itself  possess.  Its  essentially  metatarsal  character  is  nev- 
ertheless demonstrated  by  its  irregular  and  peculiar  shape ;  by  the  formation  of  its  two 
extremities ;  and  by  the  want  of  a  proper  articulation  (capsulated  and  with  a  synovial 
membrane)  with  the  metatarsus. 

This  bone  in  the  Leatridince  differs  from  that  of  the  other  subfamilies  in  being  shorter, 
stouter,  with  a  broader  metatarsal  extremity,  and  having  a  constriction  about  its 
middle. 

The  proximal  phalangeal  segment  is  a  very  short,  stoat,  straight  bone,  irregolarly 
cylindrical,  with  slightly  enlarged  extremities.  These  have  subcircular  articulating 
facets,  the  proximal  concave,  the  distal  convex.  The  distal  segment  is  merely  a  mi- 
nute, irregularly  shaped,  osseous  nodule,  supporting  the  claw. 

Subfamily  Lestbidinje. 

DiAO.  Larid^  rosiro  oerd  instructo,  rectricibvs  mediis  elongatis,  unguihus  vdlidUsimU, 

Ch.  Tip  of  the  upper  mandible  overhanging  that  of  the  lower.  Covering  of  upper 
mandible  not  continuous,  the  basal  half  being  furnished  with  a  corneous  cere,  beneath 
the  edges  of  which  the  nostrils  open.  Culmen  at  first  about  straight,  then  rapidly  con- 
vex. Commissure  slightly  sinuate,  decliuato-convex  on  the  terminal  portion.  Gonys 
short,  about  straight.  Rami  widely  divaricating,  their  outline  about  straight.  £mi- 
nentia  symphysis  well  marked.  Nostrils  lateral,  pervious,  somewhat  club-shaped,  bein|i: 
widest  at  their  distal  extremity.  Wings  long,  strong,  pointed ;  the  primaries  broad 
and  'rigid,  more  or  less  lounded  at  the  tips.  Tail  square,  or  nearly  so,  the  central  feath- 
ers projecting  to  a  greater  or  less  distance  beyond  the  others  j  either  rounded  at  their 
tips,  or  attenuated  and  filiform.  Legs  decidedly  ambulatorial,  placed  well  forward, 
supporting  the  body  in  a  horizontal  posture.  TibisB  denuded  of  feathers  on  tho  lower 
third.  Tarsi  rather  stout,  anteriorly  transversely  reticulated,  posteriorly  and  laterally 
reticulated,  the  plates  more  or  less  elevated  and  acutely  pointed.  Proportions  of  toee, 
and  their  segments,  as  in  other  Laridce,  Webs  broad  and  full,  their  margins  ronnded, 
not  excised.  Claws  large,  strong,  curved  and  acute..  Of  moderate  and  large  size.  The 
body  full,  the  general  organization  strong  and  powerful.  The  change  of  plumage  in 
most  of  the  species,  with  age  and  season,  very  great. 

The  anatomical  characters  of  this  subfamily  are  fuUy  given  under  one  of  ita  moat 
common  and  typical  species,  the  Steroorarius  pomatorhinw, 

$.  Analytical  table  of  the  subgenera  and  species  of  North  American  Lestridina. 

I.  Statnr&  maximus,  et  form^robustissimus;  pedibus  et  rostro  validis  ,* 
tarso  medio  digito  cum  ungue  breviore ;  cand4  brevi,  rectricibus 

mediis  latis,  vix  nltr^  cseteras  porrectis BuphaguM, 

a.  Rostri  longit.  2.00  poll,  et  uitrk ;  altitudo  0.75 ;  ab  oris  angulo 

ad  apicem  3.00 B.skua, 

II.  Statur4  minores,  et  form&  gracilioree ;  pedibus  et  rostro  gracili- 
oribus ;  tarso  medio  digito  cum  ungue  non  breviore ;  caud&  elon- 
gate, rectricibus  mediis  vald^  ultra  caeteras  porrectis StercorartM, 

a.  Tarsis  postic^  asperrimis ;  i*ectricibus  mediis  latis  in  apices 

ipsas,  fiexibilibus,  ceteris  4  pollices  longioribus S.  pomatorhinus, 

h,  Tarsis  postic^  snbasperis ;  rectricibus  mediis  acnminatis,  ri- 

gidis,  csBteris4  pollices  longioribus 8,  paroiiiieiu, 

c.  Tarsis  postic^  snbasperis;    rectricibus  mediis  longissimis, 

fiexibilibus,  cteteris  8  ad  10  pollices  longioribus S.  huffoni. 
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Subgenus  Buphagus,  (Moeh.)  Coues. 

=r  Buphagus*  Moeh.,  Gen.  A  v.  1752,  No.  71 ;  typos  LaruB  catarracte^f  Linn.— CouKS,  Rev. 
LeatridincB,  in  Pr.  A.  N.  S.  Phila.  May  1863,  p.  120. 

<  SieroarariuSt "  Briss.  ; "  Vieili^,  Noqv.  Diet.  d'Uist.  Nat.  1817, 153 ;  typus  idem.   (Bed 

nou  verns  StercorariuSj  Briss. ;  cinus  typus  Larus  parasiticus,  Linn.). — Gray, 
Gen.  of  B.  iii,  1849,  651.— Degl,,  Om.  Eur.  1849,  u,  287.— Bp.,  Consp.  Av.  1856, 
206.— Lawr.,  Baird's  Birds  N.  A.  1858, 838. 

<'  Catharactay  BrCnn.,  Cm.  Bor.  1764,  32 ;  typus  Catharaota  skua,  Briinn. 

<^  Cataracia,  Bp.,  Comp.  List,  1838,  63. 

<  Larus  (partim),  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766.— Gmel.,  Syst.  Nat.  1788.— Lath.,  Ind.  Om. 

1790  —Mey.  &  Wolf,  Tasch.  1810. 

<  Catatractes,  Pali..,  Zoog.  Rosso-As.  ii,  1811, 308 ;  typus  C.  skua, — Steph.,  Shawns  Gen. 

Zool.  xiii,  1825,  214. 

<Xe8<rw,  "III.:"  Temm,  Man.  Orn.  1820-MO;  typus  L.  catarracies  (8ed  non  verus 
LestriSflM. ;  cuius  typus  X.  parasitica,  Linn.).— Fader,  Pr.  Isl.  Orn.  1822. — 
Less., Trait6  d'Ornith.  1831.— Keys.  &  Blas.,  Wirb.  Eur.  i,  1840, 239 ;  et  auct.  al. 

=  Megalesiris,  Bp.,  Consp.  Av.  ii,  1856,  p.  206 ;  typus  Larus  catarractes,  Linn. 

Gen.  char.  Bill  shorter  than  the  middle  toe  without  the  claw;  exceedingly  robust; 
width  at  base  about  equal  to  the  height,  which  is  a  third  of  the  length  of  culmen. 
Stri»  and  sulci  numerous  and  well  marked.  Encroachment  of  feathers  on  bill  modt^r- 
ate,  and  nearly  the  same  on  both  mandibles.  Occiput  scarcely  crested.  Wings  only 
moderately  long  for  this  subfamily ;  the  primaries  very  broaa,  and  rounded  at  their 
tips.  Tail  very  short,  broad,  nearly  even,  the  feathers  truncated ;  central  pair  project- 
ing but  little,  and  broad  to  their  very  tips,  which  are  also  truncated.  Feet  large 
and  stout ;  tarsi  shorter  than  the  middle  toe  and  daw.  Size  large ;  form  robust  and 
heavy;  general  organization  very  powerful.  Colors  much  the  same  over  the  whole 
body ;  not  subject  to  any  very  remarkable  changes  with  age,  sex,  or  season. 

The  essential  characters  lie  in  the  large  size  and  strong  form,  exceedingly  robust 
bill  and  feet,  the  middle  toe  of  which  latter  is  longer  than  the  tarsus ;  and  in  the  very 
short  truncated  tail,  the  broad  central  rectrices  of  which  project  but  slightly  beyond 
the  tips  of  the  others.  A  discrepancy  between  it  and  Siercorarius  is  found  in  the  changes 
of  plumage  to  which  it  is  subject.  These  are  slight,  bein^  chiefly  of  intensity,  and  have 
little  in  common  with  the  widely  varying  stages  for  which  the  species  of  Stercoranus 
are  noted.  Its  species  when  adult  are  of  nearly  uniform  colors,  presenting  no  indica- 
tions of  the  trenchant  lines  of  division  of  light  and  dark  areas  which  are  found  in 
Stercorarius,  North  America  contains  a  single  representative  of  the  genus,  B.  skua, 
referred  by  most  authors  to  Stercorarius, 

'  The  synonyms  of  this  subgenus  require  to  be  considered  at  length  and  with  care,  to 
avoid  confounding  them  with  those  or  the  succeeding,  with  which  they  always  have  been 
to  a  greater  or  less  degree  mincled.  The  first  distinctive  appellation  of  the  genus  in  ques- 
tion appears  to  be  Bupkagus,  Moeh.  1752.  This  is  unquestionably  based  upon  the  Larus 
catarractes  of  Linniens,  and  the  diagnosis  of  the  genus  (vide  inlr^  t)  io  as  definite  and 
pertinent  as  perhaps  any  one  throughout  Moehring's  work.  This  being  the  case,  it  is 
a  little  singular  that  the  name  has  not  come  into  general  employ,  along  with  such  gen- 
era as  Fhthmachus,  CoUyrio,  Trogon,  &c.,  which  luive,  by  Gray,  Baird,  Cassin,  Bryant, 
and  other  authors,  been  accorded  that  precedence  to  which  their  early  date  entitles 
them.  The  rule  generally  acknowledged  by  authors,  which  would  cause  the  adoption 
of  the  genera  of  Moehring  and  other  pre-Linntean  writers,  provided  they  are  identified 
and  do  not  conflict  with  LinnsBUs'  titles,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  adhered  to  in 
this  instance.  But  if  we  are  to  be  guided  by  the  law  of  priority,  and  are  to  accord  Jus- 
tice to  a  pre-Linnfean  writer,  we  cannot  avoid  the  adoption  of  Moehring's  name ;  since 
there  is  no  Linnssan  appellation  with  which  it  conflicts,  as  the  latter  author  ranged  all 
the  Jaegers  known  to  him  under  Larus.  Moehrin^s  not  being  a  binomalist,  or  rather 
his  not  dealing  at  all  with  species,  can  have  no  weight  in  the  question  of  the  adoption 

*  In  the  synonymy  of  this  article  I  use  the  convenient  signs  introduced  by  Strick- 
land to  indicate  the  relative  value  of  the  various  generic  names  quoted.  Being  not  in 
general  use,  they  will  require  explanation.  The  si^n  of  equality  signifies  that  the 
word  before  which  it  stands  was  originally  employed  in  the  same  sense  as  here  meant ; 
thus,  Bupkagus  and  Megalestris  are  based  upon  the  same  type  as  Bupkagus  of  the  pres- 
ent paper,  and  are  therefore  coequal  with  it.  The  sign  <^  indicates  that  the  name  be- 
fore wnich  it  stands  was  originally  used  in  a  more  extended  sense  than  is  here  meant, 
and  must  consequently  be  restricted  to  become  completely  synonymous  Thus,  Cath- 
aracta  of  Brannich,  included,  besides  C,  skua,  pomarinus  and  parasiticus.  The  sign  ]> 
is  the  converse  of  the  last. 

t  Moehring,  Genera  avium^  ri52,  page  66,  No.  71.  *' Rostrum  postice  rectum,  membrana 
callosa  ad  uares  usque  tectum,  ven:iU8  apicein  iucurvum,  later! bus  cuuipressis.  Femora 
extra  abdomen.  Digiti  antici  tres  membrana  intermedia  toti  colKureutes,  posticus  liber.'' 
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of  his  genera.  Guided  by  these  considerations,  in  the  Proceedings  of  tho  Philadelphia 
Academy,  as  above,  I  revived  the  name  Buphagus,  and  gave  it  that  precedence  over 
other  appellations  to  which  it  is  entitled. 

** StercorariuSf  Briss.,  1760,"  is  the  name  which  has  lately  been  most  frequently  em- 
ployed for  this  subgenus.  But  this  is  clearly  an  error ;  for  the  type  of  Stercorarius,  as  is 
evident  by  Brissou's  elaborate  description,  is  the  Larus  parasiticwi  of  Linnaeus,  and  not 
the  catarrhacfea.  Regarding  this  latter  species,  it  is  siu-prising  that  Brissou  should 
have  been  so  far  at  fault  in  nis  estimation  of  its  affinities  as  to  separate  it  from  its  con- 
veners, and  range  it  with  the  true  Gulls  under  the  name  of  Larus  ftiscus.  If  Stercorarmi 
IS  to  be  used  at  all,  it  must  be  for  the  ^roup  of  which  paraeiticus  is  typical. 

Catharacta  of  Briinnich  (1764)  has  as  its  type  catairhactea,  though  all  the  other  species 
known  to  that  author  are  included  in  it.  But  this  name,  besides  being  autedated  by 
Buphagus,  is  also  anticipated  by  Catarractee  of  Moehriug,  a  name  applied  to  a  pygopo- 
dous  genus,  of  which  Uria  troile  is  the  type,  and  which  has  been  accepted  and  employed 
by  late  writers,  as  Cassin,  Bryant,  and  others.  This  is  in  effect  the  same  word  as  Briin- 
nich^s  Catharactay  both  having  the  same  root,  viz,  Kara  and  ^tj^'W/u^  whence  KarappaxTJ}^^ 
*^a  robber  or  desi>oiler."  Briinnich*s  spelling  of  the  word  might  perhaps  lead  us  to 
suppose  it  derived  from  KaOntpu^  "  to  cleanse  or  purify ;"  but  this  is  evidently  not  the 
case — the  latinization  of  the  word  formed  from  the  latter  root  giving  us  catharimj  Illi- 
ger's  genus  of  American  Vultures.  Therefore,  unless  we  allow  a  varying  orthography 
of  the  same  word  to  stand  for  two  different  genera,  Brtinnich^s  name  must  be  super- 
seded. Besides  the  above  spelliug  we  also  tiud  calaracta^  caiaracte$,  oaiarracta,  catarr- 
hactay  and  catarrhades.  The  last  is  the  proper  orthography,  as  is  evident  from  the 
etymology  of  the  word. 

Lestris  of  Illiger  ( 1811)  is  based  npon  parasiticaf  and,  althouj^h  used  subsequently  by 
many  authors  for  the  present  subgenus,  has  really  no  connection  with  it. 

Megalc8tri8,  Bonaparte  (1H56),  is  based  ui>on  the  catarrhactcSy  and  is  strictly  ita  only 
synonym.  The  choice  is  therefore  between  Megalestris  and  Buphagiis,  Of  these  I  pre- 
fer the  latter,  which  I  shall  continue  to  use  as  heretofore. 

BUPHAGUS  SKUA,  (Brunn.)  Coues. 
The  Skaa. 

a.  aJcua. 

Catarracta  aldrovandiy  Will.,  Cm.  265. 

Skua  hojeriy  Ray,  Syn.  Av.  128. 

Larus  fuscusy  Bkiss.,  Orn.  vi,  1760, 165.— Scop.,  Benierk.  Nat.  1770,  90. 

Catarracta  fuscay  Leach,  Syst.  Cat.  1816,  40. 

Larua  varius  site  skuay  Briss.,  Orn.  vi,  1760,  167  (juv.). 

Larus  catarractcSy  Schaeff.,  Mus.  Oru.  1779,  63,  pi.  39. 

Catharacta  skuay  BrCnn.,  Orn.  Bor.  1764,  .33. 

Catarracta  skuay  Retz.,  Fn.  Suec.  1800, 161.— Bp..  Cat.  Meth.  Ucc.  79;  Rov.  Crit  1850,  202. 

Catarractes  skuuy  Pall.,  Zoog.  R.-A.  ii,  1811,  309.— Steph.,  Gen.  Zool.  xiii,  1825,  215. 

Cataractes  skuay  Macgil.,  Man.  ii,  1842,  255. 

Cataracta  sktui,  Bp  ,Li8t,  1838.  63. 

Lestris  skua,  Brehm,  Viig.  Deutschl.  1831,  716. 

Buphagus  skua,  Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1863, 125;  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1868,  305. 

Stercorarius  (Buphagus)  skuay  Coues,  Key,  1872,  309. 

Cataractes  rulgarisy  Flem.,  Brit.  Anim.  — ,  i:^. 

Larus  catarractesy  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766.  226  (based  on  Will.,  Ray  &  Briss.,  mpi^; 

Edw.,  149,  &c.).— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  603.— Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  818. 
Lestris  catarracteSy  III.,  Prod.  1811,  272.— Temm.,  Man.  1815,  511 ;  ii,  1820,  792 ;  iv,  1840, 

494.— Fab.,  Prod.  Isl.  Orn.  1822,  102.— Boie,  Isis,  1822,  562.— Jen.,  Man.  1835, 

280.— Eyt.,  Cat.  Br.  B.  51.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  No.  304.— Nutt.,  Man.  ii,  1834, 312.— 

Keys.  &  BiJis.,  Wirb.  Eur.  1840,  239.— Naum.,  V.  D.  x,  1840, 470,  pi.  270.— SCHU, 

Rev.  Crit.  1844,  84. 
Lestris  catharacteSy  Brehm,  Naturg.  Eur.  Vog.  1823,  739. 
Lestris  catharractes,  Schinz,  Eur.  Fn.  i,  1840,  387. 
Lestris  catarrhactcs,  Kaup,  Sk.  Ent.  Eur.  Thierw.  1829,  64. 
Stercorarius  catarrh<icteSy  Vieill.,  Nouv.  Diet.  d'Hist.  Nat.  iv,  1817, 154;  Fn.  Fran?.  1838, 

385.— Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  iii,  1849,  652;  Cat.  Br.  B.  1863,  227.^Degl.,  Om.  Ear. 

ii,  1849.  289.— BiJis.,  J.  f.  0. 1865,  384. 
Stercorarius  catarracteSy  Bp.,  Consp.  Av.  ii,  1856,  206 ;  Tabl.  Longip.  Corapt.  Rend,  xlii, 

770.— Lawr.,  Baird's  B.  N.  A.  1858, 838.— SCHL.,  M.  P.-B.  iv,  1863,  45.— Eluot, 

B.N.A.ii,  pi.56. 
Stercorarius  cataractes,  Selys-L.,  Fn.  Belg.  1842,.  155. 
SterooHus  catharactes,  Des  Murs,  Trait<S  061. 1860,  551. 
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Steroormius  pomarinust  Ynsiix.,  Gal.  Ois.  ii,  1834|  220,  neo  Auct, 
Larua  keeaskf  Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  818. 

b.  antarcticus,* 

Leatris  catarracteSj  QuoY  et  Gaim.,  Voy.  Uran.  Ois.  38. 

Siercorarius  catarracieB,  Schl.,  Mds.  P.-B.  iv,  1863,  Lariy  p.  45. 

Leah-is  antarcticua,  Less.,  Tr.  Ora.  1831,  606.— Scl.,  P.  Z.  S.  1860,  390.— Abbott,  Ibis, 

1861, 165.— Scl.  &  Salv.,  Ibis,  1869,  284  ;  P.  Z.  8.  1871,  579.— Phil.  &  Landb., 

Cat.  Av.  Cbili,  47.— Hutton,  B.  N.  Z.  1871,  39. 
Stercorariua  antaroticuay  Bp.,  CoDsp.  ii,  1856,  207. — Pelz.,  Orn.  Novara,  150. 
Buphagua  antarcticua,  Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1863, 127. 

DiAO.  B,  maximuSy  robuatiaaimuaf  tarao  hreviare  digitia  mediia  cum  ungue;  rectricibua  mediia 
latia  vix  ultrd  cceteraa  porrectia.    Boahi  longit  2ipoll.  Aug, 

J?a&.— Seas  and  sea-coasts  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere,  chiefly  in  tho  more  arctic 
regions.    Var.  antarciicua.  Southern  seas. 

Adultf  breeding  plumage, — Bill  aboat  as  lone  as  or  a  little  shorter  than  the  head,  shorter 
than  the  tarsns,  robust,  somewhat  broader  than  high  at  the  base,  compressecl  from  the 
middle,  its  sides  bulging ;  culmen  broad,  flattened,  very  slightly  concave,  or  nearly 
straight  on  the  ceral  jwrtion,  the  concavity  increased  by  the  great  convexity  of  the 
unguis,  which  rises  higher  than  the. ceral  portion:  unguis  smooth,  broad,  rounded, 
so  decurved  that  the  apex  overhangs  the  tip  of  the  lower  mandible  nearly  perpendic- 
nliurly.  Outline  of  rami  and  gonys  both  slightly  concave,  the  former  very  long.  Emi- 
nentia  symphysis  well  marked.  Divarication  of  rami  very  slight.  Tomia  of  upper 
mandible  sinuate,  at  first  ascending,  then  deflected,  then  again  gradually  ascending 
to  beyond  the  nostrils,  where  it  curves  sharply  downward.  Ceral  longer  than  the 
ungual  portion  of  the  bill,  its  anterior  extremity  projecting  further  on  the  sides  than 
on  the  culmen,  so  that  a  <-8haped  recess  is  formed ;  its  inferior  edge  curving  gradu- 
ally upward  from  the  base,  to  give  passage  to  the  nostrils ;  provided  at  the  base  with 
several  striie.  Nostrils  lateral,  pervious,  somewhat  club-shaped,  broadest  anteriorly ; 
a  sulcus  on  the  unguis  leads  into  them  from  before.  Several  oblique  striae  on  the 
inferior  maxilla.  Feathers  extend  on  the  sides  of  the  superior  mandible  in  a  rather 
acute  angle,  leaving  a  deep  recess  on  the  culmen ;  retreating  on  the  sides  of  the  bill 
BO  nearly  parallel  with  the  tomia  as  to  leave  the  edges  of  the  superior  mandible  ex- 
posed nearly  to  the  angle  of  the  mouth.  Their  extent  on  the  lower  madible  is  less,  but 
IS  broader,  and  "n  ith  a  rounded  extremity.  Between  the  rami  the  feathers  reach  two- 
thirds  the  way  to  the  symphysis,  the  remainder  being  naked  interment.  Eye  of 
moderate  dimensions,  placed  directly  over  the  angle  of  the  mouth.  Wings  rather  short 
for  the  subfamily;  the  primaries  regularly  graduated,  yerv  broad,  with  rounded  apices ; 
rachis  stiff  and  strong:  secondaries  short,  broad,  flexible,  with  broad  rounded  tips, 
formed  entirely  by  the  inner  web.  Tertials  in  the  folded  wing  ending  about  3^  inches 
from  apex  of  first  primary.  Tail  short,  broad,  strong,  even,  or  nearly  so ;  the  feathers 
rather  broad,  with  square,  almost  truncated  extremities.  Central  pair  much  the  same 
in  shape  as  the  lateral ;  of  equal  breadth,  projecting  one  or  two  inches.  Superior  and 
inferior  tectrices  very  long  and  thick,  the  latter  reaching  quite  to  the  end  of  the  tail. 
Feet  large  and  strong :  the  tarsi  as  long  as  the  middle  toe  withont  the  claw.  Tibisd. 
nude  for  nearly  an  inch.  That  part  of  tne  tibia  which  is  bare,  the  tibio-tarsal  articu- 
lation all  around,  and  the  sides  and  posterior  aspects  of  the  tarsus,  and  both  surfaces 
of  the  webs,  covered  with  small,  irregular  polyhedral  plates ;  these  plates  largest  and 
most  regular  (being  hexagonal)  on  the  sides  of  the  tarsus;  very  small  and  numerous 
on  the  webs :  elevated,  rough,  and  conical  on  the  points  and  inner  surfaces  of  the  toes. 
Anteriorly  tne  tarsns  and  toes  are  covered  with  imbricated  scntella,  regular  and 
transverse  on  the  toes,  but  with  exceedingly  oblique  edges  on  the  tarsu^  on  the  upper 
third  of  which  they  bifaroate  into  two  rows.  Toes  verv  long ;  middle  longest ;  outer 
but  little  less;  inner  only  two-thirds  the  middle:  hallux  exceedingly  abbreviated. 
Claws  all  large,  strong,  much  arched,  very  acute,  the  middle  one  dilated  on  its  inner 
edge,  but  not  serrated.  Membranes  long,  broad,  full,  unincised.  Dorsal  feathers  broad, 
rounded,  rigid,  closely  imbricated,  not  very  thick.  Inferiorly  the  plumage  is  exceed- 
ingly long,  thick,  compact,  almost  moUipilose.  Latero-nuchal  leathers  elongated, 
rigid,  with  long  disconnected  fibrillse.  Above  blackish-brown,  more  or  less  variegated 
with  chestnut  and  whitish :  each  feather  being  dark-colored,  with  a  spot  of  chestnut 
toward  its  extremity,  wh^n  in  turn  fades  into  whitish  along  the  shaft  toward  the  tip 
of  each  feather.  On  the  latero-nuchal  region  and  across  the  throat  the  chestnut  light- 
ens into  a  decided  reddish-yellow,  the  white  being  as  a  well-defined,  narrow,  longitud- 
inal streak  on  each  feather.  The  crown,  post-ocumr,  and  mental  region  have  but  little 
whitish.  Inferiorly  the  plumage  is  of  a  blended  fusco-rnfons,  lighter  than  on  the 
dorsum,  Tfith  a  peculiar  indefinite  plumbeous  shade.    The  wings  and  tail  are  black- 

*  The  only  discrepancy  I  find,  in  examination  of  several  from  Southern  seas,  is  the 
•horter,  stouter,  and  more  obtuse  bill. 
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ish ;  tbeir  rbachides  "white,  except  toward  the  apices ;  the  remiges  and  rectrioes  whit« 
for  some  distance  from  the  bases.  This  white  on  the  tail  is  concealed  by  the  long^  tall- 
coverts,  but  appears  on  the  outer  primaries  as  a  conspicuous  spot.  The  bill  and  claws 
are  blackish  horn  ;  the  feet  pure  black.  Bill,  from  base  to  tip,  2.10 ;  to  end  of  cere, 
1.20 :  gape,  3.00 ;  height  at  base,  0.75:  width  a  little  less;  rami,  1.60 ;  gonys,  0.50 ;  wing, 
16.00 ;  tail,  6.00 ;  tarsus,  2.70 ;  middle  toe  and  claw,  3.10. 

Toung-of'the-year  (Spec.  No.  22266,  Mus.  S.  I.  from  Iceland,  shot  September  1,  1839). — 
The  size  is  much  less  than  that  of  the  adults ;  the  bill  every  way  weaker  and  sleo- 
derer ;  the  cere  illy  developed ;  strisd  are  not  yet  apparent,  and  its  ridges  and  angles  all 
want  sharpness  of  definition ;  the  gonys  is  extremely  short.  Wings  exceedingly  abort 
and  rounded,  the  quills  having  very  di£ferent  proportional  length  from  those  of  the 
adults;  the  second  being  longest,  the  third  next  and  but  little  shorter ;  the  first  aboat 
equal  to  the  fourth.  The  inner  or  longest  secondaries  reach,  when  the  wing  is  folded* 
to  within  an  inch  or  so  of  the  tip  of  the  longest  primary.  The  central  retrices  are,  if 
anything,  a  little  shorter  than  the  next.  The  colora  generally  are  as  in  the  adalt,  bat 
everywhere  duller  and  more  blended,  having  few  or  no  white  spots ;  and  though  the 
reddish  spots  are  numerous  and  occupy  a  large  space  on  each  feather,  yet  in  color  they 
are  very  dark  and  dull.  These  dull  reddish  spots  are  especially  numerous  along  the 
edge  of  the  forearm  and  on  the  least  and  lesser  coverts.  On  the  under  parts  the  colors 
are  lighter,  duller,  and  still  more  blended  than  above.  The  prevailing  tint  is  a  light, 
dull  rufous,  most  marked  on  the  abdomen ;  but  there  and  elsewhere  more  or  less  ob- 
scured with  an  ashy  or  plumbeous  hue.  The,  primaries,  secondaries,  and  tertials, 
together  with  the  rectrices,  are  dull  brownish-black;  their  shafts  yellowish-white, 
darker  terminally.  At  the  bases  of  the  primaries  there  exists  the  ordinary  large  white 
space,  but  it  is  more  restricted  than  in  the  adults,  and  so  much  hidden  by  the  bastard 
quills  that  it  is  hardly  apparent  on  the  outside  of  the  wing,  though  very  conspicaons 
on  the  inferior  surface.  The  legs  and  feet  are  parti-colored — brownish-black,  varie- 
gated with  yellowish.  Bill,  along  culmen,  1.75;  along  gape,  2.75;  height  at  base,  0.50 ; 
length  of  gonys,  0.35  ;  tarsus,  2.60 ;  middle  toe  and  claw  the  same.  Wing,  from  the 
flexure,  12.25.    Tail,  5.75. 

This  species  requires  comparison  with  no  other  of  North  America.  B.  antarcHcuSy 
from  the  sea-coasts  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  diflfers  somewhat  in  the  shape  of  the 
bill.    This  is  shorter,  deeper,  and  more  obtuse  at  the  tip. 

Although  this  species  is  burthened  with  an  extensive  synonymy,  yet  in  consequence 
of  its  marked  character  the  list  is  pretty  definite.  It  is  one  of  the  very  oldest  species, 
being  well  known  to  pre-Linnean  writers.  It  is  well  described  by  both  Brisson  and 
Briinnich,  the  former  considering  it  as  a  Gull,  the  latter  making  it  the  type  of  h\a 
genus  Catharacta,  The  Larus  keeask  of  Latham  is  stated  to  be  22  inches^  with  a  bill  of 
3  inches,  and  its  habitat  is  siven  as  ^'  Hudson's  Bay.''  There  is  no  one  of  the  Ltt^ridincs 
inhabiting  North  America  not  the  present  which  is  of  such  large  dimensions.  The 
plate  which  Vieillot  (Galerie  des  Oiseaux)  gives  of  his  Siercorarius  pomarinus  shows  con- 
spicuously the  large  white  alar  spot,  which  is  diagnostic  of  the  present  species.  Vieill- 
lot  had  previously  recognized  the  characters  of  the  species  with  precision. 

Subgenus  Stebgobabius,  £m«. 

=  StercorariuSf  Briss.,  Cm.  v,  1760,  149.    (Type  Lartu  par<miicu8f  Linn.). — CouES,  Pr. 

Phila.  Acad.  1863, 128 ;  and  of  many  authors. 
<r  Catharacta,  BRtJNN.,  Orn.  Bor.  1764,  32. 
^LaruSy  p.  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  1766.    Also  of  Gm.,  Lath.,  Meyer. 
=L€8triSj  Iix.,  Prod.  1811,  272.    (Type  L,  parasiticus j  Linn.).    And  of  most  anthoss. 
=Pr(Kdatria;y  Vikill.,  Anal.  1816,  62. 
=Labbus.  Rap.,  1816. 
>  Coprothere8y  Reich.,  1850. 

Gen.  Char. — Bill  equal  to  middle  toe  without  the  claw,  moderately  robust,  the  height 
at  base  more  than  a  third  the  length  of  the  culmen ;  striee  and  sulci  few  and  slightly 
marked.  Encroachment  of  feathers  on  bill  very  great,  especially  on  the  upper  mandi- 
ble, where  it  greatly  exceeds  that  on  the  lower,  and  is  of  a  dififerent  outline  from  that 
of  Buphagus,  Occiput  decidedly  snbcrested.  Wings  exceedingly  long,  the  primaries 
narrow,  tapering,  with  quite  acute  tips.  Tail  long;  the  lateral  feathers  more  or  less 
graduated ;  the  central  pair  considerably,  sometimes  excessively,  elongated,  tapering, 
and  acuminate.  Feet  rather  slender,  the  tarsi  equal  to  or  sligutly  longer  than  the 
middle  toe  and  claw.  Size  moderate  or  small.  Form  less  robust,  general  organization 
much  less  powerful  than  in  Buphagus.  Nearly  bicolor  when  adult ;  passing  through  vari- 
ous states  of  plumage  before  arriving  at  maturity. 

The  preceding  par^praph  expresses  the  chief  diagnostic  features  of  this  subgenus. 
A  comparison  with  Buphagus  has  already  been  instituted,  and  an  analytical  table  of 
its  species  given  on  a  preceding  page.    It  only  remains  to  notice  its  bibliography. 
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The  first  distinctive  name  was  proposed  by  Brisson  in  1760.  This  has  as  type  the 
S.  pataHHoaf  and  may  include  all  the  species  of  the  subfamily  excepting  Buphagus  alnm, 
I  accept  and  employ  it  exactly  as  it  was  constituted  by  its  author.  Lestria,  lUiger 
(1811);  lV(6da<ru;,yieillot  (1816);  £a»2>iM,  Rafinesqne  (1816) ;  and  Coim>i^ere«,  Reichen- 
bach  (1850),  are  all  based  upon  species  of  the  subgenus  as  here  restricted,  and  are  there- 
fore synonymous  with,  and  must  be  superseded  by,  Steroorarius.  Catharraota^  BrUn- 
nich,  has  already  been  treated  of.  By  Linnasus,  Gmelin,  and  Latham  the  species  were 
arranged  under  Larus,  which  thus  becomes  a  partial  synonym. 

STERCORARIUS  POMATORHDTUS,  (Temm.)  VieiU. 
Tlie  Pomarlne  Jaeger, 

Stercararius  alriatus^  Briss.,  Om.  vi,  1760, 152,  pL  13,  f.  2  (juv.). 

Lestris  $iriatu$,  Eyton,  Cat.  Br.  B.  1836,  51. 

Larus  paraHHcus,  Meyer,  Tasch.  Deutsch.  ii,  1810,  490 ;  not  of  authors. 

(f )  Laru€  crepidaiua,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788, 602.— Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790, 819  (juv.). 

Lestris  pomarinusy  Temm.,  Man.  1815, 514 ;  ii,  1820, 793 ;  iv,  1840, 495.— Faber,  Prod.  Isl. 
Orn.  1822, 104.— BoiE,  Isis,  1822,  562.— Brehm,  Eur.  Vog.  1823,  741.— Bp.,  8yn. 
1828,  No.  305 ;  List,  1838,  63.— Less.,  Man.  ii,  1828,  388.— Kaup,  Sk.  Ent.  Eur. 
Thierw.  1829,  64.— 8w.  «&  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  429.— Nutt.,  Man.  ii,  1834, 
31.5.— AuD.,  Om.  Biog.  iii,  1835,  396;  Syn.  1839,  3:i2;  B.  Am.  vu,  1844,  186,  pi. 
451.— Keys.  &  Blas.,  Wirb.  Eur.  1840,  240.— Schinz,  Eur.  Fn.  i,  1840,  388.— 
Naum.,  V.  D.  X,  1840, 470,  pi.  270.-BP.,  Cat.  Met.  Uco.  1842, 80 ;  Rev.  Crit.  la'SO, 
202.— ScHL.,  Rev.  Crit.  1844,  84 ;  Mus.  Pays-Bas,  iv,  1865,  47.— DeKay,  N.  Y. 
Zool.  ii,  1844,  316,  pi.  133,  f.  292.— Gm.,  B.  L.  I.  1844,  — .— Thomp.,  Nat.  Hist. 
Irel.  iii,  1851,  392.— Midd.,  Sib.  Reise,  ii,  1853,  240.— Bp.,  Consp.  Av.  ii,  1856, 
207.— DBS  MuRs,  Traits  d'061.  I860,  551.— BiJis.,  List  B.  Eur.  1862,  23  (subge- 
nus Coprof^frea).— Newt.,  P.  Z.  S.  1861,  401  (eggs). 

Stercorarius  pomarinus,  Vieill.,  Nouv.  Diet.  d'Hist.  Nat.  xxxii,  1819, 158;  Fn.  Fran^j. 
1828,  387.— Selys-L.,  Fn.  Belg.  1842,  155.— Deol.,  Om.  Eur.  ii,  1849,  291.— 
Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  iii,  1849,  652;  List  Br.  B.  1863,  227.— Lawr.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 
838.— Reinh.,  Ibis,  iii,  1861,  16.— Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  18(51,  243 ;  ibid.  1863, 
129.— BOARDM.,  Pr.  Best.  Soc.  ix,  1862, 130.— Verr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iii,  1861, 160.— 
Allen,  ibid,  iv,  1864,  90.— Coues,  ibid,  v,  1868, 305.— Turnb.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869, 47. 

Cataractea  pomarinus,  Steph.,  G.  Z.  xiii,  1826,  216,  pi.  24.— Macgil.,  Man.  ii,  1842,  256. 

Coprotheres  pamarinusj  Reich.,  Syst.  Av.  1850,  52. — Bp.,  Comp.  Rend,  xlii,  1856,  770. — 
Blas.,  J.  f.  0. 1865,  384. 

Stercorarius  pomatwhinus^  Newt.,  Ibis,  1865,  509.— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866, 
298.— Coues,  Key,  1872,  309.— Coues,  Elliot's  Prvbilov  Islands,  1874,  p.  — . 

Caiarractes  parasita  var.  camtschatica,  Pall.,  Zoog.  R.-A.  li,  1811,  312. 

Lestris  sphctriuros,  Brehm,  V.  D.  1831,  718. 

Dlao.  S.  tarsis  postic^  asperrimis  ;  rectricibus  mediis  latis  in  apices  ipsas,  ultrd,  ccoUras  4 
poUices  porrecHs, 

Hob. — Seas  and  sea-coasts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America.    Interior  of  North  America. 

Adulif  breeding  plumage  (No.  23215,  Smithsonian  Museum). — Bill  shorter  than  the 
head,  or  three-fourths  the  tarsus,  about  two  and  one-half  times  its  owu  height  at  the 
base ;  width  about  the  same  as  the  height ;  horn-colored,  growing  black  hi  the  tip.  Feet 
black.  Tail  somewhat  less  than  half  the  wing.  First  primary  but  little  surpassii:^ 
the  second.  Occiput  subcrested.  Feathers  of  the  neck  rather  rigid  and  acuminate, 
their  fibrillsd  disconnected.  Caudal  feathers,  including  the  central,  broad  quite  to  theif 
tips,  which  are  truncated,  the  rhachis  projecting  as  a  small  mucro.  The  central  pair 
project  about  3  inches ;  are  broad  to  near  the  tip,  where  they  fonn  an  angle  of  4o^ 
with  the  rhachis.  Their  iibrillas  exceedingly  long  (2f  inches),  while  those  of  tLe  lateral 
feathers  are  only  If.  Tail  slightly  graduated.  Inferior  tectrices  reach  within  i  inch 
of  end  of  tail.  Tibia)  bare  for  f  of  an  inch,  scutellate  for  i  inch.  Tarsi  very  rou^h ; 
anteriorly  covered  with  a  single  row  of  scutella,  except  toward  the  tibio-tarsal  articu- 
lation, where  these  scutella  gradually  degenerate  into  small,  irregular  polygonal  plates, 
with  which  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  tarsus  is  reticulated.  These  plates  are  largest 
on  the  sides  of  the  tarsus  externally ;  on  the  heel-joint,  and  posterior  aspect  of  the 
tarsus  generally,  they  become  raised  into  small  conical  pyramids,  acutely  pointed.  The 
scutella  of  the  anterior  portion  of  the  tarsus  is  continuous  with  the  superior  surface  of 
the  toes,  while  the  polygonal  reticulation  occupies  both  surfaces  of  the  webs,  and  the 
inferior  surface  of  the  toes.  Hallux  extremely  short,  its  nail  stout,  conical  at  the  base, 
acute,  little  curved.  Anterior  claws  all  very  strong  and  sharp ;  inner  most  so ;  the 
middle  expanded  on  its  inferior  edge,  not  serrated.  Webs  broad,  full,  unincised,  their 
free  margins  a  little  convex. 
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The  ''cere"  has  a  straiprht,  smooth, convex  cnlmen  ;  its  inferior  border  corves  gjea^kj 
npward  to  give  passage  to  the  nostrils.  The  nnion  of  the  two  lateral  halves  leaves  a 
'well-markea  acntely-angnlar  recess  over  the  culmen.  ThereJs  a  well-marked  lateral 
longitudinal  groove,  denoting  the  nnion  of  that  nart  of  the  cere  which  is  attached  to 
tire  cnlmen,  with  that  pa^rt  which  depends  over  the  nasal  fossal.  Curve  of  nail  Tegu- 
lar,  gradual.  Commissure  straight  to  the  nostrils,  then  gradually  declioato-con-vex. 
Rami  of  both  mandibles  divaricate  at  a  considerable  angle,  making  the  base  of  the  bill 
very  broad.  Eminentia  symphysis  slightly  marked ;  commissure  long,  gonys  shorty  a 
little  concave,  gape  wide.  Outline  of  feathers  on  the  bill  much  as  in  the  Larinee,  but 
supero-laterally  they  do  not  run  so  far  forward,  nor  with  so  acute  an  angle.  NoaSrils 
placed  far  forward,  lateral,  linear,  direct,  pervious,  their  opening  a  little  clab-^iaped. 
Bill  horn,  deepening  intn  black ;  feet  black.  Pileum  and  occipital  crest  browniab- 
black ;  this  color  extending  much  below  the  eyes,  and  occupying  the  feathers  on  the 
ramus  of  the  inferior  maxilla.  Acuminate  feathers  of  the  neck  light  yellow.  Ba<:k, 
wings,  tail,  upper  wing-coverts,  under  tail-coverts  as  far  as  the  flanks,  deep  blaekish- 
brown.  Under  parts,  from  chin  to  abdomen,  and  neck  all  round  (except  the  acuminate 
feathers),  pure  white,  (A  state  of  plumage  not  often  met  with.  The  var.  "0"  of 
Temminck.) 

Nearly  adult. — Generally  as  in  the  preceding,  but  with  a  row  of  brown  spots  across 
the  breast ;  the  sides  under  the  wings  transversely  barred  with  white  and  brown;  the 
purity  of  the  dark  color  of  the  abdomen  interrupted  by  some  touches  of  white.  The 
legs  wholly  black,  and  the  tail  feathers  projecting  as  much  as  in  the  folly  adult.  (A  very 
common  state  of  plumage,  described  by  most  authors  as  fully  adult.  Temminck's 
var.  "B.") 

Intermediate  stage, — ^The  band  of  dark  spots  across  the  breast  has  widened  and  enlarged, 
so  that  the  whole  breast  appears  brown,  mottled  with  white ;  the  sides  under  the  wings 
are  conspicuously  barred  with  white  and  brown ;  the  white  of  the  under  parts  is  con- 
tinned  down  over  the  abdomen  to  the  under  tail-coverts ;  the  pure  brown  of  these  parts 
which  obtains  in  the  adult,  now  only  appearing  as  transverse  bars  among  the  white. 
The  upper  tail-coverts  and  some  of  the  wing-coverts  are  barred  with  white.  The  bases 
of  the  primaries  are  inferiorly  white.  The  contrail  tail  feathers  now  only  project  aa 
inch.  The  tarsi  are  quite  changed  in  color ;  they  are  now  irregularly  blotched  with 
chrome-yellow — the  hind  toe  and  nail  being  of  this  color.  (A  very  common  stage,  cor- 
responding to  var.  "A"  of  Temminck.) 

T)mky  stage, — The  bird  is  very  nearly  unicolor  ;  blackish-brown  all  over ;  this  color 
deepening  into  quite  black  on  the  pileum ;  lightening  into  fuliginous  brown  on  the  ab- 
domen, with  a  slight  gilding  of  the  black  on  the  sides  of  the  neck.  The  whitish  bases 
of  the  primaries  exist.  The  feet  are  in  the  chromo- variegated  condition.  The  central 
tail  feathers  scarcely  proiect  half  an  inch.    (Var.  "D"  or  Temminck.) 

Young-of'the-year. — Bill  much  smaller  and  weaker  than  in  the  adult,  light  colored  to 
beyond  the  nostrils,  when  it  becomes  brownish-black.  Feet  and  toes  mostly  hri^kt 
yellow f  the  terminal  portions  of  the  latter  black.  The  whole  body  is  everywhere  trans- 
versely waved  with  dull  rufous.  On  the  head,  neck,  and  under  parts,  this  rofoos  forms 
the  predominating  color ;  and  the  bands  are  exceedingly  numerous,  of  about  the 
same  width  as  the  intervening  dark  color.  On  the  flanks  and  under  tail-coverts  the 
bars  become  wider,  and  almost  white  in  color.  On  the  back  and  wing-coverts  the 
brownish-black  is  the  predominating  color ;  and  if  any  rofons  is  jiresent,  it  is  merely 
as  a  narrow  edging  to  the  feathers.  The  under  wing-coverts  have  irregularly-angolar 
transverse  waves  of  brownish-black  and  white.  The  remiges  and  rectnces  are  brown- 
ish-black, darker  at  their  tips ;  fading  into  whitish  toward  the  bases  of  the  inner  vanes. 
On  the  nead  and  neck  the  light  rufous  decidedly  predominates,  and  seems  indistinotiy 
but  thickly  nebulated  with  dusky ;  this  dusky  forming  a  conspicuous  spot  just  at  the 
anterior  canthus  of  the  eye.  (In  this  plumage  the  bird  is  the  Steroorarius  siriatus  of 
Brisson,  and  probably  the  Lams  crepidatns  of  Gmelin  and  Latham.) 

The  above  stages  are  gradual,  and  merge  into  each  other,  so  that  one  can  without 
difficulty  be  traced  into  another.  As  a  brief  exposition  of  the  mode  in  which  the 
change  uom  the  young  bird,  in  the  variegated  state  of  plumage  and  with  particolored 
feet,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  light  and  dark  colors,  at  first  everywhere  intermingled, 
gradually  grow  more  and  more  distinct,  being  separated  by  lines  becoming  more  and 
more  trenchant,  until  the  two  colors  occupy  entirely  different  regions  of  the  body,  and 
are  wholly  separated  from  each  other.  The  feet  gradually  lose  their  yellow  blotches 
and  become  black. 

If  we  examine  Temminick's  Manual  of  1840,  pa^e  491  ^  we  find  that  he  presents  foor 
''varieties"  of  this  species.  Comparison  of  bis  diagnosis  of  these  supposed  varieties 
with  the  four  stages  of  plumage  characterized  above,  it  will  be  seen  that  they  corre- 
spond. The  adult  plumage  above  described  is  his  variety  "  C,"  of  which  he  correctly 
says,  that  it  is  not  very  often  met  with.  Our  "nearly  adult''  is  his  variety  "B;"  ouV 
third  intermediate  stage  is  about  his  variety  "A;"  while  the  fnsco-nnicolor  state  corre- 
sponds to  his  "  D."  He  early  maintained  the  opinion  that  this  dusky  stage  is  entirely 
independent  of  sex ;  but  he  subsequently  gives  as  his  mature  opinion  that  the  white- 
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bellied  birds  are  males,,  the  others  females.    This  view  is  combatted  by  most  omithol* 
ogists;  and  some  even  of  those  who  admit  that  the  differenoe  in  color  is  a  sexual 

Seculiarity,  say  that  it  is  the  males  and  not  the  females  that  are  dusky  all  over.  This 
iversity  of  opinion  I  consider  as  strong  evidence  that  sex  does  not  determine  the  plum- 
age. I  think  that  the  four  'Varieties"  which  Temminck  characterises  are  really  the 
progressive  stages  of  the  same  individual — sti^^^  which  every  Jaeger  must  pass  through 
or  attain  to  in  arriving  at  maturity.  The  birds  which  are  in  the  unicolor  state,  so  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  adults,  all  have  weaker  bills,  less  elongated  central  reotrices, 
particolored  tarsiy  and  are  generally  smaller  and  less  robust  than  the  adults,  all  of  which 
points  indicate  immaturity.  As  regards  the  other  conditions,  the  fact  of  our  being 
able  to  trace  one  directly  from  another,  seems  to  me  proof  that  they  are  not  permanent 
during  the  life  of  any  single  individual.  (See  continuation  of  the  discussion  of  this 
question  under  head  of  8,  parasiticus.) 

Anatomical  characters. — The  mouth  is  capacious.  It  is  quite  narrow  at  the  tip  of  the 
bill,  but  by  the  rapid  divergence  of  the  rami  of  the  mandibles,  quickly  becomes  very 
broad.  Tne  palate  is  not  arched  nor  vaulted  at  all,  but  quite  flat ;  but  the  integu- 
ment, and  membranes  forming  the  floor  of  the  mouth  are  very  loose,  and  capable  of 
considerable  distension.  The  membrane  at  the  angle  of  the  mouth  is  loose  and  full ; 
and  a  longitudinal  elevation  of  it  on  the  lower  mandible  is  received  into  a  correspond- 
ing depression  in  the  upper. 

The  palate  is  quite  soft  and  easily  movable.  On  it  there  is  a  central  very  prominent 
longitudinal  ridge,  which  commences  at  the  very  apex  of  the  bill.  There  it  is  exceed- 
ingly narrow,  but  it  widens  and  becomes  less  prominent  as  it  goes  backward.  About 
half  way  to  the  nasal  aperture  there  are  a  few  reversed  papillad.  Somewhat  less  than 
an  inch  and  a  half  from  the  tip  of  the  bill  this  ridge  biliircates,  being  longitudinally 
divided  by  the  slit  forming  the  opening  of  the  nares.  The  edges  of  this  slit,  accurately 
coaptated,  are  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long,  and  beset  with  reversed  acute  pa- 
pillae, which  are  especially  large  at  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  sides  of  the  slit.  By 
the  approximation  of  these  straight  edges  the  nasal  aperture  can  be  perfectly  closed ; 
but  posterior  to  where  they  terminate,  the  nares  remain  permanently  open. 

On  either  side  of  this  central  rid^e  is  another,  quite  high  and  prominent,  which, 
however,  subsides  an  inch  from  the  tip  of  the  bill.  Posteriorly  this  ridge  also  is  beset 
with  fine  reversed  setie.  The  space  between  this  and  the  median  ridge  is  quite  smooth 
and  flat  for  some  distance  further  back,  where  it  is  terminated  by  a  single  fringe  of 
long,  slender  papillae. 

The  membrane  of  the  floor  of  the  month  is  loose,  flaccid,  and,  in  the  nndistended 
state,  longitudinally  wrinkled.  The  tongue  is  stout ;  tapers  but  little,  and  is  fleshy 
quite  to  the  tip  itself,  which  is  scarcely  at  all  homy,  but  bifid.  The  dorsum  of  the 
tongue  is  longitudinally  channelled  for  its  entire  length ;  its  sharp  sides  rising  up  from 
the  longitudinal  central  depression.  The  base  is  square  and  terminated  by  a  fringe  of 
papillte  pointing  outward  and  backward.  The  tip  is  quite  deeply  notched,  the  nase 
emarginate,  with  a  lateral  projecting  papillated  cornu  on  either  side. 

About  half  an  inch  behind  the  base  of  the  tongue  the  rima  glottidis  is  found.  A^ 
usual,  it  is  a  simple  slit ;  about  half  an  inch  long  in  this  species.  The  elevation  over 
the  larynx,  in  the  centre  of  which  the  glottis  opens,  is  on  its  posterior  half,  thickly  be- 
set witn  stout,  rapidly  tapering,  conical  pa^illse. 

The  basi-hyal  element  of  the  hyoid  bone  is  about  a  third  of  an  inch  long ;  flattened^ 
snbrectangular,  tapering  anteriorly  to  an  obtuse,  nodulated,  deflected  extremity,  which 
supports  the  glosso-hyals.  It  articulates  moveably  with  the  glosso-  and  apo-hyals,  im- 
moveably  witli  the  uro-hyal.  The  glosso-hyal  elements  are  chiefly  cartilaginous ;  they 
lie  side  bv  side  imbedded  in  the  substance  of  the  tongue,  being  articulated  with  the 
basi-hyal  b^  their  under  surfaces,  so  that  their  posterior  extremities  project  backward 
beyond  their  articnlation,  as  two  prominent  cornua,  which  support  the  posterior  ex- 
tremity of  the  tongue.  The  uro-hyal  is  consolidated  with  the  basi-hyal.  It  is  osseous 
for  about  a  fourth  of  an  inch,  when  it  becomes  cartilaginous  and  tapiers  gradually  to  a 
very  acute  apex. 

The  apo-hyals  are  about  one  and  a  third  inches  long.  They  are  nearly  straight,  en- 
tirely osseous,  cylindrical,e  njoying  free  motion  at  their  basi-hyal  articulation.  From 
their  extremities  the  cerato-hyals,  chiefly  cartilaginous,  curve  upward  and  outward  for 
about  an  inch. 

The  (Bsophagus  measures  about  ten  inches  from  the  glottis  to  the  cardiac  orifice  of  the 

fizzard.  It  is  very  capacious,  and  capable  of  being  exceedingly  dilated.  In  the  un- 
iBtended  state  the  lining  mucous  membrane  is  thrown  up  into  numerous  very  prom- 
inent longitudinal  rugse,  which  of  course  disappear  upon  dilatation.  These  rugsd  are 
perfectly  straight  in  the  lower  three-fourths  of  the  canal,  but  toward  the  fauces  they 
become  wavy  and  zigzag.  The  contractile  power  of  the  tube  is  very  great,  as  is  evi- 
denced by  the  thickness  of  the  planes  of  muscular  fibres  by  which  it  is  enveloped. 
These  fibres  are  both  longitudinal  and  circular,  and  increase  in  volume  toward  the  pro- 
ventriculus. 
The  normal  diameter  of  the  canal  seems  to  vary  but  slightly  throughout  its  whole 
39 
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extent.  At  the  proventrionlas  it  is  somewhat  enlarged,  bat  the  dihitation  is  by  no 
means  very  marked,  and  there  is  no  change  in  the  direction  of  the  tube.  The  belt  of 
gastric  glands  in  the  proventricalns  is  al^nt  an  inch  in  uniform  breadth,  and  forma  ft 
complete  uninterrupted  zone.  The  line  of  demarcation  between  it  and  the  simple  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  oesophagus  is  rery  distinct  and  quite  straight.  The  color  le  quite 
different,  being  of  a  slaty  tinge,  while  that  of  the  (esophagus  is  rather  reddish ;  and  it 
has  a  peculiar  soft  velvety  feel.  The  openings  of  the  gastric  tubules  may  be  readily 
seen  with  the  naked  eye,  scattered  thickly  and  evenly  over  the  whole  surfiftce.  Oo 
making  an  incision  into  the  proventricnlar  walls,  the  follicles  themselves  are  plainly 
xlisceruably  lying  imbedded  in  the  tissue  side  by  side.  As  well  as  can  be  made  oat  with 
an  ordinary  magnifying  glass,  they  seem  to  be  simple,  straight,  cylindrical  tubes,  of  ft 
nearly  uniform  diameter,  commeucing  by  a  free,  rounded,  closed  extremity  ;  and  pro- 
ceeding directly  to  open  on  the  surface  of  the  gastric  mucous  membrane.  Their  leng;tb 
is  but  little  less  than  the  thickness  of  the  proventricular  parietes^  The  zone  of  glanda 
is  directly  continuous  with  the  lining  membrane  of  the  gizzard. 

The  gizzard  is  situated  behind  and  somewhat  posterior  to  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver, 
lying  lar  back  in  the  abdomen,  opposite  the  space  between  the  last  rib  and  the  ramoa 
of  the  pubis.  It  is  a  regular  flattened  oval  in  shape,  one  and  three  quarters  of  on  inch 
long  bv  one  and  a  quarter  wide,  and  three  quarters  thick.  It  continues  in  a  direct  line 
from  the  proventriculus.  The  central  tendons  are  of  rather  small  extent,  most  of  tbe 
parietes  being  muscular ;  but  the  bulk  of  the  muscular  fibre  seems  small,  when  we 
reflect  that  fishes,  &c.,  are  swallowed  almost  entire,  and  that  consequently  the  bonea 
require  trituration.  The  thickest  part  of  the  muscular  walls  of  the  gizzard  in  its  oueon- 
tracted  state,  is  only  about  a  fourth  of  an  inch. 

The  cuticular  lining  of  the  gizzard  is  thrown  up  into  rugsB  and  folds,  which,  on  the 
sides,  are  tolerably  regularly  arranged  longitudinally  ;  but  at  the  bottom  of  the  cul-de- 
sac,  and  about  tbe  cardiac  and  pyloric  orifice,  are  irregularly  reticulated.  This  mem- 
brane is  of  a  dark  or  reddish  color,  and  very  strong  aud  tough ;  but  it  is  of  anifiMrm 
width,  presenting  little  or  no  thickening  opposite  the  bellies  of  the  lateral  masdea.  It 
terminates  abruptly  at  the  two  orifices  of  the  gizzard  by  a  simple  free  extremity. 

There  is  hardly  any  constriction  of  tbe  proventriculus  at  the  commencement  of  tbe 
gizzard,  so  that  the  cardiac  orifice  is  nearly  as  large  as  the  proventriculus  itself  The 
pyloric  orifice,  on  tbe  contrary,  is  quite  small.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  valve 
protecting  it,  other  than  the  puckering  of  the  membrane  surrounding  it. 

Tbe  intestinal  canal  is  between  twenty-ei^ht  and  thirty  inches  in  length,  from  the 
pylorus  to  tbe  anus.  The  duodenal  fold  begins  almost  immediately  from  the  pylorus, 
curling  aiHiund  tbe  right  side  of  the  gigerium  to  get  behind  and  below  it,  and  not  a»- 
cending  very  high ;  it  is  about  two  inches  and  a  half  in  length,  as  usual  containing 
in  its  concavity  tbe  pancreas.  Just  beyond  the  termination  of  the  fold  are  the  open- 
ings for  the  hepatic  and  pancreatic  ducts,  in  very  close  proximity  to  each  other. 

The  cccca  are  present  and  well  developed,  being  quite  long,  when  we  consider  the  pisci- 
vorous character  of  tbe  bird.  They  arise  about  two  and  a  half  inches  from  the  anus, 
and  measure  two  and  three  quarter  inches  in  total  length.  They  are  throughout  ap- 
posed to  tbe  intestine ;  they  increase  in  calibre  from  theiroriginto  the  extremities,  which 
are  free  and  club-shaped.  The  large  intestine  is  thus  v^y  short  and  straight,  and  doe) 
not  difi'er  materially  in  size  from  tbe  other  portion  of  the  intestines.  Tbe  rectum  ter- 
minates in  a  large  globular  cloaca. 

The  spleen  is  a  small,  narrow,  elongated  organ,  about  half  an  inch  in  length,  of  a 
slightly  elliptical  shape,  rounded  extremities,  and  of  a  light,  dull-reddish  color.  Its 
situation  in  tbe  specimens  examined  was,  as  nearly  as  could  be  determined,  behind  aud 
to  tbe  right  of  the  proventriculus^  between  it  and  the  corresponding  hepatic  lobe. 

Tbe  liver  is  of  moderate  size,  consisting  of  two  unequal  lobes ;  of  these  tbe  right  one 
is  much  larger  than  tbe  left,  measuring  two  and  a  quarter  inches  in  length,  while  the 
other  is  less  than  two  inches.  Both  are  of  about  the  same  width,  measuring  nearly  an 
inch,  and  are  of  an  irregularly  triangular  shape  on  a  transverse  section.  The  rin^t  is 
more  elongated,  with  sharper  edges  and  thinner  extremities  than  the  left.  They  are 
quite  separated  from  each  other  except  superiorly,  where  rather  a  thin  but  broad  band 
of  glandular  substance  stretches  bet\^een  and  unites  them.  There  is  no  indication  of 
a  third  posterior  lobe — a  *^  lobulus  Spigelii.''  I  have  failed  in  detecting  a  gall-bladder. 
The  two  lobes  lie  in  close  apposition,  except  abo .  e,  where  they  divaricate  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  apex  of  the  heart. 

The  kidneys  commence  opposite  to  the  interspace  between  the  penultimate  and  the 
antepenultimate  ribs,  immediately  below  the  termination  of  the  lungs,  and  extend  to 
the  end  of  the  sacrum.  They  are,  as  usual,  accurately  moulded  to  the  bony  depress- 
ions and  elevations  in  their  course,  their  anterior  surfaces  being  more  smootii  and 
rounded.  They  are  divided  into  only  two  pretty  distinct  and  nearly  disconnected  por- 
tions. Tbe  superior  of  these  is  much  the  larger  and  is  broader,  with  more  decidedly 
convex  borders. 

Tbe  cloaca  is  very  capacious  and  of  a  nearly  globular  shape,  inclining  somewhat  to 
the  conoidal  from  the  stretching  up  of  ito  fundus  to  join  the  rectum.    The  diviaioD 
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into  tbo  large  anterior  cavity,  tbe  cloaca  proper,  and  tfae  posterior  dilatation  is  nn- 
nsually  well  marked  by  a  very  prominent  projecting  ridffe  or  fold  of  m neons  mem- 
brane. Jnst  anterior  to  this  ridge,  on  either  side,  open  the  ureters,  and  in  tbe  male, 
in  close  proximity  to  them,  the  oritlces  of  tbe  vasa  deferentia.  The  papillsB  denoting 
tbe  terminations  of  these  tubes,  as  well  as  tbe  orifices  themselves,  are  exceedingly 
minute  and  reqnire  carefnl  search  for  their  discovery.  The  posterior  dilatation  of  the 
cloacsd  parietes  leads  through  a  very  narrow  canal— a  fourth  of  an  inch  or  there- 
about in  length— into  a  well- developed  hursa.  This  pouch  is  qnite  capacious,  measur- 
ing nearly  a  third  of  an  inch  in  len^h  by  a  fourth  in  breadth.  It  is  of  a  flattened 
oval  shape,  with  a  rounded  free  extremity,  and  in  8itu  lies  pretty  closely  opposed  to  the 
posterior  wall  of  the  cloaca. 

The  superior  larynx  is  small  and  very  simple  in  structure,  being,  as  usual,  merely  a 
flattened  conical  cavity  formed  by  the  plane  thyroid  cartilage  inferiorly,  supporting  at 
its  anterior  extremitv  the  arytenoid  cartilages  which  form  the  rima  glottidis  on  the 
superior  aspect  of  the  larynx.  This  aperture  is  commanded  by  the  ordinary  con- 
strictor and  dilator  muscles. 

The  trachea  measures  five  inches  in  length  from  the  superior  to  the  inferior  larynx. 
It  is,  as  usual,  flattened  antero-posteriorly.  The  compression  is  more  marked  near  the 
anterior  extremity;  the  tube  becomes  more  rounded  and  narrower  toward  the  lower 
lttr\'nx.  It  is  composed  of  about  ninety  rings.  But  few  of  these  rings  are  of  uniform 
width  for  the  whole  of  their  circumference.  They  are  mostly  brother  at  one  point 
than  at  another,  the  narrow  part  of  one  being  opposite  a  correspondingly  broadened 
portion  of  the  one  next  succeeding,  so  that  the  inequalities  of  any  two  rings  mutually 
correct  each  other.  Along  each  side  of  the  trachea  a  quite  distinct  band  of  muscuktr 
fibres  runs  the  whole  length  of  the  tube. 

The  cartila^  composing  the  lower  larynx  is  much  firmer  and  denser  than  that  of  the 
upper.  The  rin^  of  which  this  portion  of  the  air  passage  was  originally  composed 
are  on  its  posterior  aspect  still  distinctly  traceable,  but  anteriorly  the  marks  of  sepa- 
ration are  quite  lost,  and  the  surface  of  the  larynx  is  quite  smooth.  The  shape  of  the 
larynx  is  that  of  a  truncated  pyramid,  with  a  subtriangular  base,  whose  posterior  plane 
has  a  concave  indentation,  ana  whose  anterior  edge  has  become  obsolete.  Above,  tbe 
opening  of  the  larynx  is  a  simple  flattened  oval,  similar  in  shape  to  the  trachea.  Be* 
low  it  IS  divided  in  two  by  a  cartilaginous  trabeculum,  which  is  thrown  across  from 
the  posterior  side  to  the  anterior  apex  of  the  base  of  the  pyramid.  The  shape  of  this 
septum  is  such  that  it  forms  of  the  lower  aperture  of  the  larynx  two  oval  openings— 
the  commencements  of  the  two  bronchi. 

The  bronchi  consist  of  about  twenty  half  rings,  their  posterior  parietes  being  en- 
tirely membranous.  These  rin^^s  are  slender  and  of  uniform  width,  the  membrane 
connecting  them,  and  completing  the  canal  posteriorly,  being  delicate  and  elastic. 
They  are  of  abont  equal  length. 

Sjfnonymy. — The  account  of  Steroorarius  striaiua  is  one  of  the  earliest  and  an  accurate 
description  of  this  spedies.  The  Larua  crepidatm  of  Gmelin  and  Latham  is  in  all  prob- 
ability based  upon  the  young ;  and,  if  so,  has  of  course  priority  over  pomatorhinus.  Bat 
the  description  is  short,  unsatisfactory,  and  not  diagnostic ;  while,  being  based  npon 
an  immature  state  of  plumage,  which  the  Pomarine  Jaeger  shares  with  parasUicuSy  I  do 
not  think  it  advisable  to  supersede  a  long  and  well-known  name.  The  Siercorarim 
crepidatus  of  Vieillot  is,  however,  the  true  parasiticua,  as  is  also  the  Leairis  crepidata  of 
Degland,  and  of  Schinz;  bat  the  Leatris  crepidata  of  Brebm  refers  to  5.  buffmii.  ( Vide 
synonyms  of  these  two  species.)  The  only  instance  I  have  found  of  the  application  of 
the  name  parasiticus  to  this  species  is  that  of  Meyer  and  Wolf.  The  rest  of  the  synon- 
ymv  does  not  require  special  notice.  For  a  discussion  of  Catharacta  cepphus  of  Bdiu- 
nich  see  remarks  under  S.  buffoni, 

STERCOEAEIUS  PAEASITICUS,  {BrUnn.) 
Parasitic  Jaeger* 

Larus  parasiticus,  Linn.,  Fn.  Suec.  55 ;  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  226.— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788, 
601.--LATH.,  Ind.  Om.  ii,  1790,  819. 

Catharacta  parasitioaj  BrDnn.,  Orn.  Bor.  1764,  37. 

Caiaracta  parasitica,  Retz.,  Fn.  Suec.  1800, 160. 

Catarrades  parasiticus,  Flem.,  Br.  An.  138. 

Lestris parasUioa,  III.,  Prod.  1811,  273.— Temm.,  Man.  ii,  1820,  796  (includes  next  spe- 
cies).—Faber,  Prod.  Isl.  Orn.  1822, 105  (both  species  T).—Boie,  Isis,  1822, 562.— 
Brehm,  Eur.  Vug.  1823,  744.— Kaup,  Sk.  Ent.  Eur.  Thierw.  1829,  47.— Less., 
Tr.  Om.  1831,  616.— Schinz.,  Eur.  Fn.  i,  1840,  390.— Naum.,  V.  D.  x,  1840.  510, 
pis.  272,  273.— Bp.,  Consp.  ii,  1856,208;  Compt.  Rend,  xlii,  1856,  770.— Blas., 
J.  f.  0. 1866,  384. 

Lestris  parasitica  var.  coprotheres,  Br.,  Consp.  Av.  ii,  1856,  209. 
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Stercorarius  parasiHcMy  Sch^pp.,  Mu8.  Orn.  1779, 62,  pi.  37  (/%itoiw).— Selys-L.,  Fn.  Belf  . 

1842,  155.— Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  iii,  1849,  653;  List  Br.  B.  1863,  228.— Lawr.,  B. 

N.  A.  1858,  839 ;  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viu,  1866,  299.— Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  ia61, 

243 ;  ibid,  1863,  132 ;  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1868,  305 ;  Key,  1872,  309 ;  Elliot's  Pry bi- 

lov  Is.  1874.— Malm.,  J.  f.  0. 1865,  205.— Nkwt.,  Ibis,  1865,  570.— Schl.,  Mus. 

P.-B.  iv,  1863,  47.— Daix  &  Bank.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  303.— Turnb.,  B.  E. 

Pa.  1869,  47. 
Catharacta  ooprotheres,  BRt)NN.,  Orn.  Bor.  1764,  38. 
LesinB  coprotheresy  Des  Murs,  Tr.  051. 1860,  551. 
Caiarracies  paraHtaf  Pall.,  Zoog.  R.-A.  ii,  1811,  310. 
Lesiris  parasita,  Keys.  &  Blas.,  Wirb.  Eur.  1840, 95.— Bp.,  Cat.  Met.  Ucc  1842.  80;  Bev. 

Crit.  1850,  202.— Schl.,  Rev.  Crit.  1844,  85.— Midd.,  Sib.  Reise,  ii,  1853,  241. 
Cataracta  c^pphus,  Leach.,  Syst.  Cat.  1816,  39.     , 
Siercorarim  cepphus^  Stbph.,  Gen.  Zool.  xiii,  1826,  211,  pi.  23.— Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii, 

1831,  432.— Degl.,  Om.  Eur.  ii,  1849,  295.    (Not  of  anthore.) 
Stercorarim  crepidatuSy  Vieill.,  Nouv.  Diet.  d'Hist.  Nat.  1819,  155.    (Nee  6m.,  Lath,  t) 
Lestris  crepidata,  Temm.,  Man.  1815,  515.— Degl.,  Mem.  Soc.  Roy.  Lille,  1838,  108. — 

Schinz,  Eur.  Fn.  1840,  390.    (Juv.). 
Lestris  richardsoni,  Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831, 433,  pL  73.— Nurr.,  Man.  ii,  1834. 319.— 

Bp.,  List,  1838,  63.— Eyt.,  Cat.  Br.  B.  1836,  51.— Aud.,  Orn.  Biog.  iii,  1835, 503 ; 

Syn.  1839,  332;  B.  Am.  vii,  1844,  190,  pi.  452.— Temm.,  Man.  iv,  1840,  499. — 

Schinz,  Eur.  Fn.  i,  1840,  392.— Gir.,  B.  L.  L  1844,  367.— Thomps.,  Nat.  Hist. 

Ireland,  iii,  1851,  394. 
Cataractes  richardsonii,  Macoil.,  Man.  ii,  1842,  257. 
Stercorarius  Hchardsoniy  Coves^  Rev.  Lestrid,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1863, 135. 
Lestris  hoji,  schleepiiy  benickii,  Brehm,  V.  D.  719,  720, 723. 
(?)  Lestris  hardyi,  spinioauda,  Bp.,  Consp.  ii,  1856, 210.    (BloHus  puts  these  under  hufom.} 

DiAO.   St.  rectridbus  mediis  rigidis,  acuminaiis,  ultriL  cceteras  i-pollioes  pwrectis  ;  tarsia  sub- 
asperis. 

Fab.— North  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  sea-cbasts  of  Europe  and  America.  Interior  of 
Arctic  America. 

Adult f  breeding  plumage  (No.  16802,  Mns.  Smithson.).— Bill  much  shorter  than  the  head 
or  tarsus ;  as  high  as  brostd  at  the  base ;  basally  rounded,  compressed  from  nostrils  to 
tip  ;  rather  robust,  the  sides  converging  from  base  to  apex.  Culmeu  broad,  flattened, 
scarcely  appreciably  convex  to  the  unguis,  which  rises  slightly  above  the  level  of  the 
cere,  is  moderately  convex,  tip  not  very  strongly  deflexed.  Rami  very  long ;  gon^  s 
very  short ;  both  somewhat  concave  in  outline.  Eminentia  symphysis  small  bat  well 
marked.  Tomia  of  superior  mandible  at  first  ascending  and  a  little  concave ;  then 
descending  and  a  lit'  le  convex ;  a^ain,  very  decidedly  concave  as  it  deenrves  toward 
the  tip.  Cere  without  oblique  stnse ;  with  a  straight  longitudinal  sulcus  on  each  side 
of  the  culmen.  Feathers  extending  far  forward  on  superior  mandible,  with  a  curved 
free  outline,  so  broad  that  the  feathers  of  the  sides  meet  over  the  culmen.  Feathers  on 
iuferior  mandible  also  project  considerably,  almost  filling  the  triangular  sulcus  on  the 
side  as  well  as  the  angular  snace  between  the  rami.  Middle  of  eye  just  over  angle  of 
mouth.  Wings  moderately  long,  strong,  pointed ;  first  primary  much  the  longest ;  rest 
regularly  and  rapidly  graduated ;  all  rather  narrow  and  taperiug  to  an  acute  apex, 
somewhat  rigid  and  falcate.  Secondaries  short  and  inconspicuous  ;  broad,  the  tips  of 
the  outer  ones  nearly  square,  of  the  inner  obliquely  incised,  the  apex  being  formed  by 
the  inner  web  alone.  Tertials  long,  soft,  flexible.  Tail  moderately  long,  contained 
not  quite  two  and  a  half  times  in  the  wing ;  very  slightly  rounded,  the  graduation 
being  only  half  an  inch.  Feathers  moderately  broad  quite  to  their  tips,  which  are 
truncated.  The  central  pair  proiect  three  to  four  inches.  They  begin  to  taper  about 
four  inches  from  their  apices,  and  regularly  converge  to  a  very  acute  tij).  Upper  tail 
coverts  moderately  long ;  the  inferior  still  longer,  but  neither  as  lone  as  in  skua.  Feet 
rather  short  and  quite  slender ;  tarsi  as  long  as  the  middle  toe  and  claw.  Tibia  naked 
half  an  inch  above  the  joint.  The  fecutellation  and  reticulation  is  the  same  as  that 
already  described,  but  the  nails  are  weaker  and  less  arched,  though  fully  as  acute.  A 
decided  occipital  crest  and  a  calotte.  Nuchal  region  with  the  feathers  acuminate  and 
rigid,  with  loosened  fibrillie.  Pileum,  occipital  crest,  and  whole  upper  parts  deep 
bro^^'nish•  black,  with  a  somewhat  slaty  tiuge,  and  a  slight  but  appreciable  metallic 
shade ;  this  color  deepening  into  quite  black  on  the  wings  and  tail.  Rhachides  of 
primaries  and  rectrices  whitish,  except  at  thoir  tips ;  the  inner  vanes  albescent  baso- 
internally.  Chin,  throat,  sides  of  head,  neck  all  round,  and  under  parts  to  the  vent> 
pure  white ;  the  feathers  of  the  latero-nuchal  re^on  rigid,  acuminate,  with  discon- 
nected fibrillffi,  light  yellow.  Under  tail  coverts  uke  the  upper  parts,  but  somewhat 
of  a  fuliginous  tint ;  the  line  of  demarcation  from  the  white  of  the  abdomen  very 
trenchant. 

Nearly  mature  (No.  20144).— Size  and  form  of  the  adult.    Pileum  and  latero-nuchal 
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region,  and  whole  upper  parts,  as  in  the  adnlt.  The  under  parts  white  (as  in  the 
adult),  but  clouded  evervwhere  with  dusky  patches,  meet  marked  acrose  the  breast,  on 
the  sides,  the  flanks,  and  under  tail  coverts,  and  leaving  the  middle  of  the  belly  and 
throat  nearly  pure.  Varying  degrees  of  this  dusky  uubilatiou  approach  in  some  speci- 
mens nearly  to  the  uniform  dusky  below  characterized ;  in  others  fade  almost  into  the 
Sure  white  of  the  adult,  connecting  the  two  ages  perfectly.  The  tarsi  of  the  most 
usky  specimens  have  smallyellow  blotches ;  the  others  not. 

Dusky  stage  (No.  20362).— With  the  size  and  proportions  of  the  adult-  Wholly  deep 
dusky ;  darker  and  more  plumbeous  superiorly ;  lighter,  and  with  a  fuliginous  tinge, 
infenorly;  the  pilenm  quite  black;  the  latero-nuchal  region  yellow;  the  remiges  and 
rectrices  quite  black  ;  feet  black. 

Immature  (No.  18652).— Size  and  general  proportions  nearly  those  of  the  adult.  Bill 
and  cere  pertectly  formed ;  feet  mostly  black,  but  with  some  yellow  blotches.  The 
upper  parts  are  unadulterated  with  any  rufous  bars ;  the  deep  brownish-black  pileum 
has  appeared,  and  the  sides  of  the  neck  have  obtained  their  yellow  shade,  which  con- 
trasts conspicuously  with  the  fuliginous  back-ground.  Evidences  of  immaturity, 
however,  are  found  on  the  under  parts,  where  the  dark  color  is  mixed  with  the  illy- 
defined  transverse  bars  of  ochraceous.  Rufous  is  also  found  at  the  bend  of  the  wing 
and  on  the  under  wing  and  tail  coverts.  The  primaries  are  still  whitish  at  the  out- 
side, as  are  also  the  rectrices.  The  central  rectrices  project  2i  inches,  and  have  the 
tapering  form  of  those  of  the  adults. 

lounger  (No.  2754). — ^Tde  juvenility  of  the  specimen  is  attested  by  its  small  size, 
delicate  bill  and  feet,  little  projection  of  the  central  rectrices,  general  molli pilose  con- 
dition of  plumage,  &c.  The  rufous  of  the  very  young  bird,  instead  of  giving  way 
everywhere  to  dusky,  yields  to  this  color  only  on  the  upper  parts  and  crown  ;  on  the 
sides  of  the  head,  neck,  and  the  whole  under  parts,  whitish  being  the  predominating 
color;  the  continuity  of  this  last  being  interrupted  by  indistinctly  marked  dusky  bars. 
The  yellow  of  the  sides  of  the  neck  has  not  yet  appeared.  There  is  the  same  white 
space  on  the  bases  of  the  wings  and  tail  that  exists  on  the  very  young.  The  central  tail 
feathers  only  project  about  2^  inches. 

Taung^f-the-yearin  August. — Size  considerably  less  than  that  of  the  adult,  form  every 
way  more  delicate.  Wings  more  than  an  inch  shorter ;  bill  and  feet  much  slenderer 
and  weaker.  Bill  in  some  specimens  light  bluish-horn ;  in  others  greenish-olive,  the 
terminal  portion  brownish-black.  Tarsi  and  greater  part  of  the  toe»  yellow.  The 
bird  is  everywhere  rayed  and  barred  with  rufous  and  brownish-black.  On  the  head 
and  neck  the  rufous  has  a  very  light  ochraceous  tince,  and  is  by  fur  the  predominating 
color,  dark  only  appearing  as  a  delicate  line  along  the  shaft  of  each  feather.  There  is 
an  aggregation  of  uie  brown  into  a  spot  at  the  anterior  canthus  of  the  eye.  Proceed- 
ing down  the  neck  to  the  back,  the  longitudinal  lines  become  larger,  and  gniduallv 
spread  wider  and  wider,  until  between  the  shoulders  they  occupy  the  whole  of  eacn 
feather,  except  a  narrow  border  of  rufous,  which  latter  is  of  a  deeper  tint  than  on  the 
head.  Passing  down  the  throat  to  the  breast,  the  rufous  becomes  decidedly  lighter — 
almost  whitish— while  the  brown,  which  on  the  throat  exists  only  as  a  light  longitud- 
inal line,  changes  on  each  feather  to  transverse  bars  of  about  equal  width  with  the 
light  rufous  bars  with  which  it  al^ternates.  This  patt-ern  prevails  over  the  whole  under 
parte,  the  transverse  bands  being  broadest  on  the  flanks  and  under  rail  and  wing 
coverts,  narrowest  in  the  middle  of  the  belly.  The  primaries  are  brownish-black,  nar- 
rowly tipped  with  rufous,  their  shafts  yellowish,  their  inner  webs  fading  basally  into 
white.  The  tail  has  the  same  coloration  as  the  wings.  The  central  feathers  project 
about  three-fourths  of  an  inch. 

In  this  species  we  can  favorably  study  the  changes  of  plumage  which  are  character- 
istic of  all  the  species.  I  am  enabled  by  the  extensive  series  at  my  command  to  trace 
the  various  stages  of  the  present  species. 

Beginning  with  the  stage  last  described,  that  of  the  yonng-of-the-year,  we  find  it 
characterized  essentially  by  the  presence  of  rufous  or  ochraceous,  disposed  chiefly  in 
transverse  bars^  or  spots,  or  waves,  which  alternate  with  similarly  shaped  dusky  or 
brownish-black  markings.  The  birds  are  much  smaller  than  the  adults,  the  bill  and 
feet  more  delicate.  As  the  bird  grows  older  the  bill  and  feet  become  stouter,  the  cere 
better  developed,  and  the  rufous  everywhere  grows  first  lighter  and  then  more  re- 
stricted, giving  way  to  an  encroachment  of  the  blackish.  This  increase  of  the  darker 
color  is  particularly  rapid  on  the  upper  pans,  which  become  uniformly  dusky  before 
the  under  parts  do.  When  this  has  taken  place  the  bird  is  in  the  plumage  of  No.  18652. 
The  tarsi  and  feet  are  still  mostly  yellow ;  there  is  still  the  white  space  at  the  bases  of 
the  primaries ;  the  central  rectrices  still  have  only  a  partial  development.  By  the 
time  the  rufous  mentioned  in  No.  18652  as  existing  on  the  alar  coverts,  under  parts, 
&c.,  has  entirely  disappeared,  the  bird  has  become  half'grown,  and  is  now  in  that 
I>eculiar  state  of  plumage  characterized  in  the  description  of  No.  20362.  This  is  a  defi- 
nite stage.  But  some  £w  specimens  in  the  collection  do  not  seem  to  pass  through  this 
dusky  epoch  in  arriving  at  maturity.  The  rufous  yields  to  black  only  on  the  upper 
parts ;  on  the  under  parts  the  blackish  bars  as  well  as  the  rufous  ones  become  changed 
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to  white :  so  that  the  bird  tends  at  once  to  assnme  the  bioolor  plmnage  of  tbe  adnM 
without  going  through  the  dusky-nnicolor  stage.  This  is  one  of  the  perplexing  £ttet4 
we  encounter  in  studying  the  question.  We  find  that  the  yofj  immatiiTe  plamage  o/ 
the  young  birds  in  August  can  be  traced  through  one  series  directly  into  the  fmamo^ 
nuicolor  stage ;  through  another  into  a  state  which  seems  to  pass  directly  into  that  of 
the  normally-colored,  fully  adult  bird.  Various  explanatioos  have  been  ofSenA  to  re- 
count for  the  dusky  stage  of  plumage.  Some  authors  consider  it  as  a  sexual  featorey 
regarding  it  as  the  normal  adult  plumage  of  one  sex  (according  to  aome  the  male  ;  to 
others  the  female!)  Others  look  upon  it  as  a  seasonal  feature^  attained  at  a  eertAtxi 
time  in  each  year^  and  regularly  recurring  each  snocesaive  season.  Still  otheiB,  ag»in, ' 
consider  it  as  a  distinct  variety,  accidental  and  irregular  according  to  some,  permaaeot 
according  to  others.  With  regard  to  the  qnestion  of  the  $eaeu€tl  natmre  of  this  state,  I 
think  the  evidence  is  decidedly  against  such  a  belief.  The  verp-  fiiotthat  those  authors 
who  contend  for  this  opinion  differ  as  to  which  sex — some  affirming  that  they  foand 
testicles  and  others  that  they  saw  ovaries  in  the  dusky  birds  they  d^sected — seems  to 
me  conclusive  evidence  that  the  state  of  plumage  in  question  is  common  to  both  sexea 
1  cannot  admit  the  hypothesis  that  this  state  constitntes  a  permanent  or  accideotttl 
variety.  I  do  not  think  it  possible  that  normally-colored  adult  birds  can  have  yornig^ 
which  attain  at  once  this  dusky  state  and  retain  it  during  their  lives;  still  leosthafc 
they  can  transmit  their  abnormal  characters  to  their  offering,  as  would  be  nsees^ 
sary  to  constitute  a  permanent  variety.  The  supposition  that  it  is  a  purely  accidental 
variety — t.  e,,  that  certain  individuals,  without  any  cause,  by  a  freak  of  nature  as  it 
were,  become  thus  colored  and  remain  so  for  their  whole  lives—seems  still  leas  worthy 
of  credence.    Examples  of  this  condition  of  plumage  are  too  numerous,  and  bear  alto* 

§  ether  too  definite  relations  with  certain  other  stages,  not  to  be  brou^pht  about  by  and 
ependent  upon  some  definite  law.  The  preceding  suppositions  bemg  untenable,  I 
think  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  as  to  the  true  character  of  the  stage  of  plum- 
age  in  qnestion,  from  tbe  amount  of  evidence  which  we  have  tending  to  prove  it  de- 
pendent upon  age  and  aeaBon.  1  do  not  hesitate,  therefore,  to  express  the  decided 
opinion  that  this  unicolor  state  is  a  transient,  immature  staee  of  plumage,  perfectly 
normal,  and  universal,  or  nearly  so,  independently  of  sex,  which  every  Jager — or  at 
least  the  great  majority  of  individuals— passes  through  in  its  progress  toward  ma^ 
turity,  after  leaving  the  plumage  it  first  assumed,  and  ^fore  it  arrives  at  the  phnna|^ 
which  is  indicative  of  maturity.  The  only  question  is,  exactly  what  age  this  plumage 
is  indicative  of,  and  whether,  after  once  having  attained  to  this  fully  mature  condition, 
the  adults  do  or  do  not  return  to  this  unicolor  state  at  certain  season  of  each  year. 
My  opinion  is,  that  it  supervenes,  ordinarily  at  least,  directly  upon  the  disappearanee  of 
the  rufous,  which  is  characteristic  of  the  very  young  bird,  and  therefore  is  probably  as* 
sumed  after  the  first  moult  and  retained  until  the  second.  I  do  not  think  it  prooabU 
that  the  adults  which  have  passed  through  this  state  ever  return  to  it ;  for,  as  remarised 
under  head  of  8,  pomatorhinusj  we  nearly  always  find  these  unicolor  birds  possessed  of 
of  smaller,  weaker  bills,  and  slenderer,  generally  particolored,  feet ;  all  of  which  char* 
acters  are  invariably  indicative  of  the  immature  bird. 

Synonymy. — It  is  difficult,  perhaps  impossible,  to  say  whether  the  names  and  descrip* 
tions  of  authors  before  1800  really  refer  to  this  species  or  to  the  huffoni.  It  is  most 
probable,  however,  that  the  former  is  really  the  species  meant,  both  because  it  is  the 
most  abundant  and  well  known,  and  because  Retzius,  in  his  edition  of  the  Fn.  Soeo. 
(in  which  work  the  species  is  definitely  settled  by  giving  the  exact  length  of  the  cen- 
tral rectrices*),  cites  as  synonymous  nearly  all  the  names  and  descriptions  in  question. 
He  errs,  however,  in  adducing  8.  longioaudatu8f  Brisson,  which  is  the  hufftmi.  Cathm" 
racta  paraHtioa  of  Brttnnich  and  the  Larus  parasiticue  of  Linnaeus,  Omelin,  and  Latham 
in  all  probability  really  refer  to  this  species,  and  it  is  from  the  former  of  these  authors 
that  the  specific  name  is  accepted.  But  Larue  parasitioua  of  Latham  (1790)  may  have 
been  based  upon  the  long  tailed  species,  for  the  reason  that  the  length  of  his  bird  is 
given  as  21  inches — a  dimension  never  attained  by  paraeiUcus.  The  synonyms  of  the 
two  species  are  indiscriminately  cited. 

The  Catharaeta  eoproiheres  of  Brfinnich  is  this  species  in  its  fnseo-nnlcolor  stagew  On 
its  very  first  introduction,  in  1764,  Brttnnich  himself  doubts  its  validity  as  a  species, 
and  says  of  it:  "  An  preoedenH—paraeiUcue — eexu  rel  epecie  diverea**  t  Yet  down  to  the 
present  time  it  has  always  been  held  by  some  authors  as  distinct.  Thus,  in  1656^  Bun»* 
pnite  gives  a  variety  (ccpratheree),  and  still  later,  in  1860,  Des  Murs  presents  a  species 
(LesUie  caprotheres). 

An  early,  detailed,  and  unmistakable  description  of  this  species  is  that  of  Brisson,  in 
1760,  who  gives  an  accurate  account  of  it  under  tbe  mononomial  appellation  eterco' 
rarius.    The  species  serves  as  the  type  of  his  genus. 

The  StercorariuB  crepidatue  of  Vieillot  (nt  siipr^)  is  based  upon  this  species,  althooffh 
his  specific  name  is  taken  from  Gmelin  and  Latham,  who  probably  baaed  their  de- 
scriptions of  crepidatue  upon  the  young  pwnatorhinue.    So,  also,  tbe  Lestris  eiypidaia  of 

*  Fn.  Succ.  p.  IHO :  <*  Rectrices  6,  6  (t.  e.,  the  central  pair)  cceteris  4  poll,  longioies.'* 
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Degland  (181^),  and,  following  bis  anthority,  Scbinz  (1840)  are  both  synonyms  of  tbe 
young  of  tbe  present  species,  according  to  Degland's  subsequent  admission. 

Tbe  name  <iepphu«  bas  been  applied  to  tbis  species  by  very  few  writers,  the  principal 
of  which  I  have  given  in  tbe  synonymy.  Those  writers  who  use  tbis  name  for  the 
present  species  apply  to  the  long-tailed  species  either  parasiiicaf  or  longicaudata^  or  huf- 
foui.  For  the  discussion  of  the  names  or  those  authors  who  thus  interchange  cepphiif 
fkndparaaiticuSf  see  remarks  nnder  bead  of  huffoni. 

The  Leatris  parasitica  of  Temmiuck  (1820)  is  a  mixtnre  of  the  present  species  and  the 
long-tailed  one,  as  is  shown  by  his  list  of  authorities  cited  as  well  as  by  bis  descrip- 
tion. This  error  Temminck  soon  afterward  became  aware  of,  and  in  subsequent  editions 
corrected  by  contradistinguishing  tbe  two  species.  The  same  combination  probably 
exists  in  Faber*s  description  of  bis  Lestria  parasiticus. 

In  1863  I  indorsed  the  validity  of  S,  richardsoni  as  different  from  parasiticusj  bnt  nofi 
without  hesitation,  and  I  am  now  of  opinion  that  it  is  inseparable.  It  is,  it  is  trne^ 
larger  in  tUl  its  parts,  and  the  specimens  I  have  exammed  have  a  longer  and  appar- 
enUy  more  rounded  tail  than  usual,  with  broader  rectrices ;  but  with  increased  kuowl,- 
edge  of  the  range  of  individual  variability  in  this  genus,  I  scarcely  think  the  nam^ 
tenable  even  as  that  of  a  variety. 

The  name  has  been  quite  generally  employed,  especially  by  American  writers,  for  tbe 
true  parasiticus  (to  which  it  belongs,  bnt  is  of  course  antedated).  How  this  came  about 
ie  readily  explained.  The  two  species  of  JUgers — the  Common  and  tbe  Long-tailed— 
were  generally  confounded  by  authors  (except  Brisson)  dowii  to  a  comparatively  re- 
cent date,  or  at  least  tbe  two  names  "parasiUeus"  and  **cepphuSf"  were  used  indiscrim- 
inately for  either  species  by  those  even  who  recognized  two.  Thus,  in  18*20,  Temminck, 
then  perhaps  tbe  best  authority  on  the  subject,  gives  but  a  single  species,  under  tbe 
name  of  " parasilicuSj  Briinnich,"  which,  according  to  bis  description  and  synonymy,  is 
a  combination  of  both.  He  soon  after,  however,  became  aware  of  bis  error,  and 
acknowledges  it  in  1840,  saving  that  ^'comme  notre  article  du  Stercoraire  parasite  on 
labbe,  renterme  •  *  *  les  synonymes  de  deux  esp^ces  destinctes  *  *  *  il  est 
necessaire  de  refaire  en  totality  toutes  les  indications, '^  <&c.  But  in  tbe  mean  time 
Swainson's  richardsoni  bad  been  described  and  fignred,  and  Temminck,  looking  for  a 
name  under  which  to  present  tbe  Common  Jager  (for  be  considered  the  name  ^'para- 
sitica" as  referring  to  tbe  Long-tailed  species),  adopted  Swainson's  appellation  lor  it. 
His  example  bas  been  follow^  by  Audubon  and  other  American  as  well  as  by  somp 
European  writers. 

STERCORARIUS  BUFFONI,  (Boie)  Cones. 

BuffOD's  or  the  Long-Uiled  Jaeger* 

Stercorarius  longicaudatus,  BRJSS.,Om.  vi,  1760,  155.— Vieiix.,  Nouv.  Diet.  d'Hist.  Nat 

xxxii,  1819,  157.— Degl.,  Om.  Eur.  ii,  lb49,  298.— Selys-L.,  Fn.  Belg.  1842, 

156.— SCHL.,  Mus.  P.-B.  iv,  18U3.  49. 
Zeairis  longicaudatas,  Thomps.,  N.  H.  Irel.  iii,  1851,  399. 
CkUaractes  longecauda,  Macgil.,  Man.  ii,  1842,  258. 
Stercorarius  Umgicauda,  Newt.,  Ibis,  1865,  571. 
mCaiharactaceppkus,  BkDnn.,  Om.  Bor.  1764,  36. 
LeBlris  cepphus.  Keys.  &  Blas.,  Wirb.  Eur.  1840,  240.— Bp.,  Cat.  Met.  Ucc.  1842,  80; 

Rev.  Crit.  1850,  202;  Consp.  ii,  1856, 209.— Des  Murs,  Tr.  061. 1860,551.— Blas- 

J.  f.  O.  1865,  384. 
Siercffrarius  eq>phus,  GraYj  Gen.  of  B.  iii,  1849,  653:  List  Br.  B.  1863,  229.— Lawr.,  B. 

N.  A.  1858,  840.— CouES,  Pr.  Pbila.  Acad.  1861, 243.— Schl.,  Mus.  P.-B.  iv,  1863, 

49.— BoARDM.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  ix,  1862, 131.— Verb.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst  iii,  1862, 160.— 

Allen,  iMd.  iv,  1864,  90. 
(1)  Lotus  parasiHcuSy  Lath.,  Ind.  Om.  ii,  1790,  819.    Uncertain. 
CaiM^aotes  parasitioaf  Pall.,  Zocw.  B.-A.  ii.  1811, 310.— Macgil.,  Br.  B.  v,  — . 
Le$tris  parasitica,  Tewlm.,  Man.  Om.  iv,  1840,  502.— Lesson,  Man.  ii,  1828,  388  —Sw.  & 

Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  li,  1831,  430.— Nuti.,  Man.  ii,  18:54,  —.—Jen.,  Man.  18:i5,  283.-r 

Eyt.,  Cat.  1836,  52.— Aui>.,  Om.  Biog.  ui,  1835, 470 ;  Syu.  1839, 333 ;  B.  Am.  vii, 

1844, 192,  pi.  452.— GiR.,  B.  L.  I.  1844,  364. 
Lestria  tn/otii, Bom,  "in  Meyer^s  Tascb.  iii,  1810,  212;"  Isis,  1822,  562.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828, 

No.  300 ;  List,  1838, 63.— Kaup,  8k.  Ent.  Eur.  Thierw.  1829, 47.— Less.,  Tr.  Orn. 

1831, 616.— ScHiSz,  Eur.  Fn.  i,  1840, 391.— Schl.,  Rev.  Crit.  1844,  ia'».— DisKay^ 

N.  Y.  Zool.  ii,  1844,  315,  pi.  133,  f.  291.— MiDD.,  Sib.  Reise,  ii,  1853,  241. 
Stercorarius  buffoni,  Coues,  Pr.  Pbila.  Acad.  1863, 136 ;  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1868,  305;  Key, 

1872, 309 ;  Prybilov  Isl.  1874,  — .— Malmg.,  J.  f.  0. 1865, 206.— Lawr.,  Ann,  Lye. 

N.  Y.  viii,  1866,  299.— Dall  &  Bann.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  304. 
Lesiris  crepidata,  Brehm,  Eur.  Vog.  1823,  747;  V.  D.  724.— Naum.,  V.  D.  x,  5.34,  pi.  274. 
Zestris  lessoni.  Degl.,  Mem.  Acad.  Roy.  Lille,  18:^.— Schinz,  Eur.  Fn.  1840, 392.  ( Young,^ 
"  Lestris  brachyrhffncfius,  microrhgnchuSf  Brehm." 
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DiAG.  8,  rectriHbus  mediis  ultrd  cceteraa  8  ad  10  poll.  porrectU, 

Hah, — Coasts  of  North  America  aud  Europe,  chiefly  in  higher  latitudes.    Interior  of 
Arctic  America. 

Adult,  breeding  plumage. — Bill  shorter  than  the  head,  lees  than  the  middle  toe  without 
the  claw ;  stout,  compressed,  higher  than  broad  at  the  base,  its  sides  regularly  con- 
verging.  Coral  portion  of  culmen  broad,  flat,  depressed,  slightly  concave  in  outline; 
unguafportion  very  decidedly  declinato-convex  to  the  greatly  overhanging  tip ;  nar- 
rower than  the  ceral.  Tomia  of  superior  mandible  sinuate ;  at  first  concave  and  aaoend- 
ing;  then  convex  and  descending ;  again  very  concave  as  they  decurve  toward  the 
deflected  tip,  just  posterior  to  which  there  is  an  imperfect  notch.  Tomia  of  inferior 
maxilla  nearly  straight  to  the  tip,  where  they  are  decarved.  Gonys  very  short,  slightly 
concave  in  outline.  Eminentia  symphysis  a<}ute,  but  not  very  large ;  rami  very  long 
as  compared  with  the  gonys,  but  absolutely  rather  short,  from  the  encroachment  of  the 
feathers.  Cere  very  short,  being  scarcely  il  at  all  longer  than  the  unguis ;  its  lower  boi^ 
der  curving  upward  to  give  passage  to  the  nostrils.  The  encroachment  of  the  feathers 
on  the  bill  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  species ;  on  the  upper  mandible  they  ex- 
tend within  half  an  inch  of  the  distal  end  of  the  cere,  having  a  broad,  rounded  termi- 
nation,  the  feathers  of  the  two  sides  meeting  on  and  covering  the  culmen  some  distance 
from  its  real  base.  The  feathers  on  the  sides  of  the  lower  mandible  extend  nearly  as 
far  as  on  the  upper,  and  those  between  the  ran  i  quite  to  the  symphysis.  Wings  ex- 
ceedingly lon^ ;  first  primary'  much  the  longest ;  rest  rapidly  graduated ;  all  rath^* 
narrow,  tapering,  falcate,  8<;tually  pointed,  their  rhachides  stiff  and  strong.  Second- 
aries short  and  inconspicuous;  rather  broad;  their  apices  as  in  the  other  species. 
Tertials  moderately  long,  very  straight,  flexible,  rounded  at  their  extremities,  the 
edges  of  their  vanes  convoluted.  Tail  very  long ;  longer,  both  absolutely  and  rela- 
tively, than  in  any  other  North  American  species,  being  half  as  long  as  the  wings; 
graduated^  the  lateral  feather  bein^*  three-fourths  of  an  inch  shorter  than  the  next  to 
central  pair ;  all  the  feathers  moderately  broad,  converging  somewhat  to  their  rather 
broad,  rounded  tips.  Central  rectrices  exti-emely  len^ened,  exceeding  the  wings: 
projecting  8  to  10  inches  beyond  the  tips  of  the  lateral  ones.  They  are  extremely  rigid 
at  the  base,  being  there  much  stiffer  than  the  other  feathers,  but  gradually  become 
flexible,  and  at  length  filamentous  in  character,  but  preserve  great  elasticity  through- 
out. They  are  about  the  same  as  the  other  feathers  at  their  bases ;  thence  taper  uni- 
formly to  their  exceedingly  acute  tips.  Their  edges  are  sinuate  Superior  teotrices 
moderately  long ;  the  inferior  reaching  nearly  to  the  tips  of  the  rectrices.  Feet  quite 
slender;  tarsus  equal  to  middle  toe  and  claw.  TibisB  bare  of  feathers  for  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch.  The  reticulation  of  the  feet  is  identical  with  that  already  des- 
cribed under  other  species.  The  scutella  of  the  anterior  face  of  the  tarsus,  however, 
show  a  tendency  to  degenerate  into  minute  plates  near  the  tibio-tarsal  joint.  Propor- 
tions of  the  toes  as  in  other  species,  but  the  claws  are  comparatively  small  and  weak, 
and  but  moderately  curved  and  acute. 

Occiput  decidedly  subcrested.  The  latero-nuchal  region  has  its  feathers  length- 
ened, with  disconnected  fibrillse,  but  they  are  hardly  acuminate  or  rigid.  The  ylnm- 
age  about  the  bill  is  short,  thick,  and  compact ;  that  of  the  upper  parts  is  soft  and 
flexible,  only  moderately  imbricated  and  compact ;  that  of  the  under  parts  is  long,  soft, 
and  veiy  thick. 

Bill  dusky,  its  nail  almost  black.  Tarsi  deep  leaden-blue ;  tibiee,  phalang:e8,  interdig- 
ital  membranes,  and  claws  black.  Occiput  subcrested,  more  decidedly  than  in  any  other 
species,  forming  a  calotte  of  brownish-black,  which  color  extends  downward  on  the 
cheeks,  the  feathers  before  and  below  the  eye  and  on  the  sides  of  the  bill  being  of  this 
color.  Neck  all  round,  but  especially  the  sides  of  the  head  and  the  peculiarly-formed 
feathers  on  the  latero-nuchal  region,  light  straw-yellow.  Whole  upper  parts,  with 
upper  wing  and  tail  coverts,  deep  slate,  which,  on  the  primaries,  secondaries,  lateral 
tail  feathers,  and  distal  half  of  central  pair,  deepens  into  a  lustrous  brownisn-black. 
Under  surface  of  wings  and  tail  deeper  slate  than  the  black,  but  not  so  deep  as  the 
upper  surfaces.  Chin,  throat,  and  upper  breast  white,  gradually  becoming  obscured 
with  dusky-plumbeous,  which  deepens  posteriorly,  so  that  the  abdomen  and  under  tail 
coverts  are  nearly  as  dark  as  the  back.  Rhachides  of  first  two  or  three  primaries  pure 
white,  deepening  into  brownish-black  at  their  tips ;  of  the  other  primaries,  and  of  the 
tail  feathers  (including  the  central  pair),  brown,  except  just  at  the  base,  blackening 
terminally.    Under  sunaoes  of  all  the  rhachides  are  white  for  nearly  their  whole  length* 

Dimetisione. — Length  of  culmen,  1.15  inches;  gape,  1.70;  cere,  0.60;  unguis  about  the 
same ;  gonys,  0.30 ;  from  feathers  on  sides  of  bill  to  tip,  0.90 ;  wing,  12.50 ;  tail,  6.^ ; 
central  pair,  14.00  to  16.00;  the  projection,  8.00  to  10.00  inches;  tibite  bare,  0.75 ;  tarsus, 
1.60 ;  middle  toe  without  claw,  1.40. 

The  changes  of  plumage  of  this  species  being  exactly  like  those  of  S.  paratiUcuty  it 
is  unnecessary  to  repeat  them. 

Synonymy. — As  already  remarked,  while  speaking  of  S,  parasiticuSf  it  is  exceedingly 
difficult  to  determine  to  which  of  the  two  species  of  Jiiger  the  names  " paraaiticu^"  and 
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"  cepphus'*  really  refer.  This  difficnlt-y  results  partly  from  the  hrevity  and  vagne  char- 
acter of  the  diagnoses  given,  and  partly  from  the  fact  that  the  t^o  species  were  really 
confounded  (except  by  Brisson)  until  a  comparatively  recent  date.  From  this  it  re- 
sults that  many  of  the  older  names  and  citations  may  without  difficulty  be  referred  to 
either  species.  This  has  been  done ;  some  authors  considering  Briinnich's  or  Linnseus' 
*^ parasiticus  "  to  refer  to  the  Long-tailed,  and  others  thinking  that  it  was  based  upon 
the  common  species,  until  the  identification  of  this  name  has  become  almost  a  matter 
of  choice,  or  rather  of  tAcit  understanding.  A  glance  at  the  synonyms  of  the  two  spe- 
cies will  show  that  authors  are  about  equally  divided  on  this  point.  Before  the  intro- 
duction of  **  richardsoni"  by  Swainson,  the  Common  Jager  usually  received  tbe  appel- 
lation of  parasiticuaf  but  after  the  adopcion  of  Swaiuson's  name  for  this  species  by 
Temminck  and  others,  tbe  name  parasiHous  was  for  some  years  almost  universally 
applied  to  tbe  Long-tailed  Jager.  Within  the  last  few  years,  however,  the  name  has 
again  reverted  to  the  common  species,  and  Buffon's  Jager  has  usually  been  called 
**  cepphus,"  This  identification  of  Briinnich^s  name  is  sanctioned  by  Gray,  Bonaparte, 
and  other  writers.  The  following  are  my  reasons  for  rather  referring  it  to  the  young 
pamarinus : 

It  is  apparent,  from  almost  every  sentence  of  Brttnnich's  description  of  eepphust  that 
he  bad  in  view  a  young  bird  of  the  year,  in  the  state  in  which  it  is  transversely  waved 
with  rufous  and  dusky,  &c.  The  only  point  to  determine  is,  what  species  it  is  the 
young  of.  Regarding  its  size,  Briinuich  compares  it  with  his  Cat/mracta  skuay  saying 
that  it  is  much  smaller  than  that  species,  and  the  size  of  parasitica.  The  young-of-the- 
year  of  pomatorhinus  is  more  nearly  the  size  of  the  &du]t  parasiticus  than  is  tbe  young  of 
the  Long-tailed  Ja^er.  The  account  of  the  colors,  proportions,  &c.,  which  follows, 
agrees  precisely  with  those  of  the  young p<ymatorhinv8 ;  and  when  we  remember  that  at 
that  time  the  differences  between  the  Common  and  Baffon's  Jager  were  not  appreciated, 
it  seems  by  no  means  certain  that  Brtinnich  had  the  latter  in  view  in  drawmg  up  his 
description.  He  would  in  that  case  have  doubtless  compared  it  with  the  parasiticHS, 
Moreover,  authors  who  wrote  but  shortly  after  Briinnich's  time,  considered  his  oeppkus 
to  be  the  pomatorhimus :  thus,  e.  g,,  Latham  places  it  as  a  synonym  of  that  species.  I  by 
no  means  insist  upon  its  reference  to  poTnatarkimuSf  but  merely  wish  to  show  that  it  very 
possibly  belongs  there,  and  that  it  is  altogether  too  indefinite  to  be  employed  in  either 
connection. 

The  name  longicaudatus  of  Brisson  (1760)  is  the  very  first  one  accompanied  by  a  suf- 
ficiently definite  description  to  enable  the  species  to  be  identified.  As  Brisson  is  no  au- 
thority for  species,  the  name  buffani,  proposed  by  Boie,  is  the  first  tenable  specific 
designation. 

I  have  already  given  my  reasons  for  referring  the  Lotus  parasiticuSf  Latham,  to  this 
species,  rather  than  to  the  parasiticus  of  BrUnnich. 

The  Lestris  lessoni  of  Degland  (1638)  is,  according  to  that  author's  own  admission, 
based  upon  the  youg  buffani.  This  same  immature  plumage  of  this  species  has  served 
as  the  basis  of  Lestris  orepidata  of  Brehm  (1823). 

Subfamily  Labin^s. 

DiAG.  Laridcs  rostro  integro,  maxillce  supericrls  apioe  aduncd,  infcrioreni  excedeyite, 

Ch.  Bill  entire ;  the  apex  of  the  upper  mandible  overhanging  the  tip  of  the  lower. 
General  shape  of  the  bill  as  in  Les^^dincB.  Eminentia  symphysis  always  prominent. 
Rami  of  inferior  mandible  divaricating  at  an  acute  angle.  Submental  space  partially 
feathered.  Feathers  of  forehead  extending  further  on  the  sides  than  ou  the  culmen  of 
upper  mandible.  Nostrils  direct,  linear-oval,  somewhat  club-shaped,  pervious,  situated 
on  the  side  of  the  upper  mandible  near  its  base.  Wings  long,  strong,  and  acutely 
pointed,  the  first  primary  usually  longest.  Tail  usually  square,  or  very  slightly  emar- 
ginate ;  sometimes  forked :  in  Bhodostethia  cuneate.  Legs  ambulatorial,  of  moderate 
length,  placed  far  forward.  Tibiie  denuded  for  a  greater  or  less  space  below ;  moder- 
ately stout,  anteriorly  scutellate,  posteriorly  smoothly  reticulate.  Toes  as  in  the  other 
subfamilies.  Webs  moderately  full,  always  more  or  less  emarginate.  Hind  toe  always 
fully  developed,  except  in  Bissa.  Of  very  variable  Mize,  from  the  largest  of  the  family 
to  nearly  the  smallest.  Plumage  full  and  thick,  especially  beneath ;  varying  in  color 
greatly  with  age  and  season,  hardly,  if  at  all,  with  sex.  Sexes  of  nearly  equal  size, 
female  usually  a  little  the  largest. 

Anatomical  charactere. — For  these  see  the  account  of  the  anatomy  of  L,  argeniatus 
(smithsonianus),  a  typical  species  well  illustrating  the  internal  structure  of  the  whole 
subfamily. 

^The  numerous  species  of  this  cosmopolitan  group  have  been  unwarrantably  subdi- 
vided into  a  large  number  of  genera,  so-called  by  modern  sj'stematists.  It  may  not  be 
possible,  even  were  it  Judged  expedient,  to  define  these  genera  as  such  ;  for  with  the 
exception  of  the  cuneate-tailed  Jlhodostcthiay  and  the  fork-tailed  Xewio,  no  characters 
are  observed  beyond  those  of  pattern  of  coloration,  by  whiuh  the  groups  can  be  trenoh- 
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autly  separated,  as  the  species  are  all  variously  interrelated.*  Among  the  North  Ameiv 
ican  forms  we  may  distinguish  three  genera,  one  of  them  with  several  sec^ousy  as 
follows : 

Analytical  table  of  the  North  American  genera  and  eeoUon^  of  Larin^B, 

L  Tail  square Labcs. 

A.  Head  never  hooded ;  under  parts  never  rosy-tinted ;  Size  me- 

dium and  large ;  bill  stout, 
a.  Hallux  well  developed,  with  i>erfect  claw. 

1.  Adult  white,  with  a  colored  mantle Larmt, 

2.  Adult  dark,  with  white  head Blosipn. 

3.  Adult  entirely  white PagaphUa, 

5.  Hallux  usually  defective AImo. 

B.  Head  in  summer  hooded,  and  under  parts  rosy-tinted ;  size 

medium  and  small;  bUl  slender ChrcBoocepkalmi, 

n.  Tail  wedge-shaped ;  neck  collared ;  small Ruodostethia. 

III.  Tail  forked;  small;  hooded  and  collared Xkxa. 

large;  hooded,  not  collared ^ Oreagnu, 

Sttbgenvs  Labus,  Linn. 

<^  Larusy  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  1735-1766 ;  el  aacU 

<^  Gaviay  Mokhr.,  Gen.  Av.  1752. 

^ ..  Leiicue,  Kaup,  8k.  Ent.  Eur.  Thierw.  1,829,  86.    (L.  ntorintw.) 

*  Laroides,  Brehm,  1830.— Bp.,  Consp.  ii,  1850,  217.    (L.  argentatus.) 
^  Plautus,  Reich.,  1853.    (L.  argentatus.) 
^  Glaucus,  Bruch,  J.  f.  0. 1853, 101.    (L.  glauau.) 
>> Dominicanua,  Bruch,  J.  f  0. 1853, 100.    (L.  marinua,) 

*  Laroides,  Bruch,  J.  f.  O.  ia')5, 281.    (L.  glaucus.) 

*  Gavinay  Bp.,  Consp.  Av.  1856,  222.    (X.  aud&uini.) 

>  Leucus^  Bp.,  Consp.  Av.  ii,  1856,  215.    (X.  glaucua,) 

>  Clupeilarus,  Bp.,  Consp.  Av.  ii,  1856,  220.    (L,  fmom.) 

*  GabianuBf  Bp.,  Consp.  Av.  ii,  1856,  212.    (L,  paoyious.) 

Gen.  char.  Bill  shorter  than  the  head  or  tarsus,  large,  strong,  more  or  less  robust, 
usually  very  stent,  deep  at  the  base,  higher  than  broad,  compressed  throughout,  the 
apex  not  very  acnte  and  never  much  attenuated  or  deourved.  Culmen  about  straight 
to  beyond  the  nostrils,  then  convex,  the  amount  of  curvatnre  increasing  toward  the 
end,  varying  in  different  species.  Commissure  slightly  sinnate  at  its  extreme  base, 
then  about  straight  to  near  the  end,  where  it  is  more  ot  lees  arouato-declinat^  £mi- 
nentia  symphysis  always  large,  prominent,  and  well  defined,  rather  obtuse,  seldom 
acute.  Nostrils  placed  rather  far  forward  in  a  well-defiued  nasal  fossa,  lateral,  longi- 
tudinal, pervious,  rather  broader  anteriorly  than  posteriorly.  Feathers  of  forehead 
extending  considerably  farther  on  the  sides  of  the  upper  mandible  than  on  its  cnlmen, 
but  falling  considerably  short  of  the  nostrils.  Wings  when  folded  reaching  beyond  th^ 
tail,  the  remiges  strong,  not  very  acnte,  first  longest,  second  but  little  shorter,  rest  rap- 
idly graduated.  Tail  of  moderate  length,  always  even,  never  forked  nor  rounded. 
Legs  rather  slender,  of  moderate  length ;  tibiee  bare  for  a  consider^le  distance  above 
the  joint,  the  naked  part  smooth.  Tarsi  about  equal  to  or  a  little  longer  than  the  mid- 
dle toe  and  claw,  varying  but  slightly  in  proportions  among  the  different  species:  anteri- 
orly scutellate,  posteriorly  and  laterally  reticulate.  Hallux  fully  developed  ana  iiiways 
present.  Anterior  claws  stout,  strong,  little  curved,  rather  obtuse,  the  inner  edge  of 
the  middle  one  dilated.    Webs  full  and  broad,  scarcely  incised. 

Of  very  large  or  medium  size,  never  very  small.  Robust  and  powerful.  Comprising 
the  largest  species  of  the  subfamily  and  those  typical  of  it.  White,  with  a  darker 
mantle,  without  a  hood ;  the  head  and  neck  in  winter  streaked  with  dusky. 

The  preceding  pan^raphs  express  the  essential  characters  of  the  subgenus  LarnSy  as  it 
is  here  accepted.  I  take  as  my  type  of  the  section  the  old  Linnsan  L,  oanuSy  and  con- 
sider as  congeneric  with  that  species  all  the  true  Gulls  which  are  white,  with  yellow- 
ish bills,  with  a  darker  mantle,  without  hoods,  and  with  the  head  and  neck  streaked 
with  dusky  in  winter,  and  which  have  squarely  truncated  tails  and  perfectly  developed 

*  The  character  of  defective  hallux,  supposed  to  distinguish  Biaiaf  does  not  always 
hold ;  for  in  a  North  Pacific  form,  not  specifically  distinguishable  from  B.  tridactyloy  the 
hind  toe  is  perfectly  formed.  Pagophila  has  stout,  roughish  tarsi.  The  species  t>f 
''Hooded  Gulls''  {ChrcecocephaliUf  &c.)  are  generally  small  and  delicate  slender-billed 
species ;  but  one,  at  least,  is  among  the  largest  of  the  Gulls,  while  from  the  slender, 
tern-like  form  of  the  bill,  seen  in  C.  minutus  and  philadelphiaf  the  transition  is  gradual 
and  unbroken  to  species  with  a  very  stout  hooked  bill. 
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halluces.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  definition  exolades  all  the  Xemw,  which  seom  to  form 
a  very  natnral  section  by  themselves,  and,  amonff  the  Larea  proper,  excludes  Rissa, 
with  Its  usually  imperfect  hallux;  Pagophila,  with  its  entirely  white  color  and  some 
peculiarities  of  form  ;  and  the  whole  group  of  dark  colored,  usually  red-billed,  Gulls, 
comprising;  LeucopkcButy  Blaaipue,  Adelartts,  &c. 

The  old  genus,  Larus,  has  been,  to  an  entirely  unwarrantable  extent,  subdivided  by 
some  late  systematists.  There  being  scarcely  any  appreciable  differences  of  form  among 
most  of  the  Lari,  these  authors  have  based  generic  characters  upon  the  color  of  the 
matUle  and  prkntiriea.  But  between  two  extremes  of  color,  e.  g.  L,  marinus  and  glaucus 
(from  slaty  black  to  the  lightest  of  pearly  or  whitish  blue),  there  is  found  every  shade, 
and  such  features  as  these  should  not  be  made  grounds  for  generic  divisions.  If  it 
be  admitted  that  the  '^  genera''  of  Lari  typioi  are  quite  arbitrary,  ^ablished  to  facili- 
tate the  determination  and  recollection  of  species,  somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  an 
index,  in  which  subjects  are  arranged  after  some  fixed  and  previously  agreed  upon 
order  of  sequence,  their  usefhlness  cannot  be  questioned,  but  Ido  not  think  that  they 
are  natural  genera* 

We  find  among  the  Lari  three,  x>erhaps  four,  groups,  the  species  of  each  of  which  ard 
more  closely  allied  among  themselves  than  are  those  of  the  different  groups.  They 
may  be  thus  arranged  and  defined : 

H  "  White-winoM  Gulls," — Of  large  size,  inhabiting  exclusively  the  higher  latitudes 
of  the  Northern  Hemisphere ;  with  exceedingly  light-bluish,  sometimes  almost  white, 
mantles,  and  white  or  bluish  primaries,  without  any  black  on  them ;  light  yellow  biils ; 
flesh-colored  legs.  This  group  constitutes  the  genus  GUmcua  of  Bruch  (1853) ;  Laroidea 
of  Bruoh  (1855) :  Leucus  of  Bonaparte  (1856).  All  the  well-accredited  species  are  rep- 
resented in  Kortn  America.  They  are  three  in  number— ^Zattoti«,  leuoopteins,  and  glau- 
oesoens. 

B.  **  Black-hacked  G^TZs."— Of  the  very  laigest  and  medium  size,  cosmopolitan :  with 
slaty-black  mantles ;  primaries  crossed  with  black :  yellowish  bills,  fiesh-colored  legs. 
They  again  are  of  two  types — a  larger,  embracing  tne  most  powerful  known  Gulls  (ma- 
rinuSf  dec),  upon  which  is  founded  Bruch's  genus  Domnicanus  ;  and  a  smaller,  con»- 
prising  L.fuacus  and  its  represeUtative  species  from  various  parts  of  the  world,  serving 
as  the  type  of  Bonaparte's  genus  Clupeiiarus. 

C.  "  Herring  Gulls." — Of  rather  large  and  medinm  size,  cosmopolite ;  the  quite  numer- 
ous species  all  having  the  bill  yellowish,  with  a  spot  or  red  at  the  eminentia ;  the  legs 
flesli-colored :  the  mantle  some  shade  of  blue ;  the  primaries  crossed  with  black.  Upon 
the  type  of  tnis  section  is  based  Laroides  of  Brehm.  The  type  is  the  European  Her- 
ring Qnll—argentatus  of  Briinnich ;  intimately  allied  species  or  varieties  are,  smiths 
sonianust  Coues  ;  miekahellesiif  Bruch ;  occidentaliSf  Andnbon ;  (1)bor€alis,  Brandt.  Call- 
fomicusj  Lawrence,  is  exactly  intermediate  between  this  and  the  succeeding  section. 

D.  '*  Jfetr  Gulls." — Of  medinm  and  small  size,  inhabiting  the  Northern  Hemisphere'; 
greenish-yellow  bill,  not  verv  robust ;  bluish  mantles ;  primaries  crossed  with  black ; 
legs  greenish-yellow,  instead  of  flesh-color.  Typical  Lams  of  Linnteus,  comprising 
ddawarensiSf  Ord ;  oanus,  Linnsous ;  brachyrhjfnchust  Richardson  ;  and  other  representa- 
tive species  and  varieties. 

The  North  American  species  may  be  tabulated  as  foUows : 

Analysis  (tf  the  North  American  LarU 

A.  Large  and  robust:  mantle  whitish  or  pale-pearly;  no  black  on 

primaries  at  any  age.  • 

a.  Mantle  very  pale ;  primaries  the  same,  finding  insensi- 
bly into  white  far  from  the  tips. 

1.  Larger:  length,  about  30  inches;  wing,  18.00  or 

more ;  bill  and  tarsus,  each,  about  3.00 glaucus. 

2.  Smaller:  length,  about  24  inches;  wing,  17  or 

less;  bill,  about  2;  tarsus,  2.25 leuoopterus^ 

5.  Mantle  li^ht  blue;  primaries  the  same,  with  definite 

white  tips. GIAUCESCEXS. 

B.  Very  large:    mantle  slaty-blackish;  primaries  crossed  with 

black;  size  of  the  first marinuS. 

C.  Large:  mantle  some  shade  of  blue,  darker  than  in  A,  lighter 

than  in  B;  primaries  crossed  witn  black;  feet  flesh-colored. 

1.  Mantle   grayish-blue;    bill   moderately    ro- 

bust   aROENTatus  var.  smithswiianus. 

2.  Mautle  slaty-blue;  bill  very  robust.. argentatus  var.  ocddentalis, 

D.  Medinm  and  small :  primaries  crossed  with  black ;  feet  dark ; 

webs  yellow. 

1.  Tarsus  obviously  longer  than  the  middle  toe 
and  claw ;  bUl  of  adult  greenish-yellow,  en- 
circled with  a  black  band;  first  primary 
usually  with  a  sub-apical  white  spot; 
length,  about  18—20  inches delawarensis. 
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l^  TarBQB  little  if  any  longer  than  middle  toe 
and  claw ;  bill  with  a  rod  spot,  but  an  im- 
perfect black  band,  if  any;  first  primary 
usually  with  the  end  broadly  white;  length, 
about  2(^22  inches DRLAWxtiENSis  var.  oaHfomiemt, 

2.  Tarsus  little  if  any  longer  than  the  middle 
toe  and  claw  ;  bill  slender,  without  a  black 
band  or  red  spot ;  size,  very  small ;  length, 
16  or— inches Canus  var.  hrackjfrh^chmi, 

LARUS  GLAUCUS,  Brttiin. 
Cflaneons  Gnll;  Burgomaster. 

Zarua  glaucuSj  BrI^nn.,  Om.  Bor.  1764, 44.— Sab.,  Linn.  Trans,  xii,  757.— Temm.,  Man.ii, 
1820,  757.— BoiE,  Isis,  1822, 562.— Steph.,  Gen.  Zool.  xiii,  1826, 189.— Flkm.,  Br. 
Anim.  1828,  139.— Bp.,  Svn.  1828, 361 ;  List,  1838, 03.— Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii, 
1831,  416.— NUTT.,  Man.  'ii,  1834,  306.— Jen.,  Man.  1835,  279.— Eyt.,  Cat.  Br.  B. 
1836,  53.— Brkhm,  V;  D.  1831,  733.— AuD.,  Om.  Biog.  v,  1839,  59,  pi.  396 ;  Syn. 
1839,  329 ;  B.  Am.  vii.  1844,  170,  pi.  449.-Naum.,  V.  D.  x,  1840,  350,  pi.  264.— 
Keys.  &  Blas.,  Wirb.  Eur.  1840,  96.— Macgdl.,  Man.  ii,  1842.  247.— GiR.,  B.  L. 
1. 1844,  363.— SCHL.,  Eev.  Crit.  1844, 125.— Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  iii;  1849,  654 ;  List 
Br.  B.  18G3,  230.— Midd.,  Sib.  Reise,  ii,  1853,  241.— Lawr..  B.  N.  A.  1858,  84^.— 
EfeiNH.,  Ibis,  iii,  1861, 16.— Coues,  Pr.  A.  N.  S.  1861,  243;  1862,  294  ;  Pr.  Essl 
Inst.  V,  1868,  306;  Key,  1872,  311.— Newt.,  Ibis,  1865.  509.— Schl.,  Mus.  P.-B. 
iv,  186:^,  LaH,  4.— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viil,  1866,  299.— Dall  &  Bann.,  Tt. 
Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  304.— Eluot,  introd.  B.  N.  A.  fig.  — .— Raddk,  Reisen,  ii, 
1863,  382  (Siberia).— Blas.,  J.  f.  6. 1865,  381. 

Leu<m$  glauciiSy  Kaup,  Sk.  Ent.  Eur.  Thierw.  1829,  86.— Bp.,  Consp.  Av.  ii,  1856, 215; 
Compt.  Rend,  xlii,  1856,  770. 

Plautus  gkiucus,  Reich.,  Syst.  Av.  pi.  47,  figs.  316-17-18. 

Laroidea  glaucua,  Bruch,  J.  f.  0. 1855,  281. 

Zaru8  glacialU,  Benicken.— Macgil.,  Mem.  Wem.  Soc.  v,  1824, 270.— Brehm,  V.  D.  732L 

Glaucus  glacialiSf  Bruch,  J.  f.  1853, 101,  pi.  2,  f.  14  (Schlegel  says  this  =leueopteru9), 

Laraides  glacialiSy  Bruch,  J.  f.  0. 1855,  282. 

**  Larus  giganteusy  Benicken." 

Lants  consul,  BoiE,  '*  Wied.  iJool.  Mag.  i,  757.-'- Brehm,  V.  D.  1831, 735. 

Glaucus  conaulf  Bruch,  J.  f.  0. 1853, 101. 

Xoriw  islandicuSf  Edmonston,  Mem.  Wem.  Soc.  iv,  1822,  pp.  176, 182 ;  not  of  Edmon- 
STON,  ibid.  1823,  which  =leucopteru8. 

Larus  hutchinm,  Rich.,  F.  B.  Am.  ii,  1831,  419.— Cass.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1862,  290.— 
Coues,  ihid.  294.— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866, 299.— Coues,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst 
V,  306.— Elliot,  B.  N.  A.  li,  pi.  53.— Dall  &  Bann.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869, 304. 

(T)  Leuoua  arcticue,  Bp.,  Consp.  ii,  1856,  216. 

"  Larus  leuoeretesy  Schleep." 

"  Larus  leuconotuSf  Aucr."— (Bp.)    (But  what  authors  t) 

DiAO.   L.pallio  albido  ant  dilute perlaceo,  primariia  Hmilihus  versus  <mioes  aensim  luc  sUitim 
albiSf  staturd  inter  maximos.    Long.  20polLf  rostr.  et  tars,  3  +  polt 

Hah, — Northern  and  Arctic  Seas,  circumpolar;  south  in  winter  on  the  Atlantic  coast 
of  North  America  to  Long  Island. 

Jdult  summer  plumage, — Very  large,  nearly  or  quite  equaling  L,  marinus.  Bill  laive 
and  strong ;  very  wide,  but  not  so  deep  at  the  angle  nor  so  much  arched  toward  tto 
termination  of  the  cnlmen  as  in  mannus.  Bill  about  as  long  as  the  middle  toe  and 
claw.  Second  primary  nearly  equaling  the  first.  Bill  chrome-yellow,  with  a  tinge  of 
olivaceous,  the  tip  diaphanous,  the  sides  of  the  symphj^seal  eminence  Vith  a  small  spot 
of  vermilion.  Mantle  very  light  pearl-blue  (or  bluish-white).  Primaries  a  shade 
lighter  than  back,  fading  insensibly  into  pure  white  a  considerable  distance  from  their 
tips.  Shafts  of  primaries  straw-yellow.  Legs  and  feet  pale  flesh-color.  Otherwise 
wnoUy  white. 

Adult  in  winter.— Th^  head  and  neck  are  streaked  with  pale  brownish -gray. 

Toung-qf-the-year. — ** Streaked  longitudinally  on  the  neck  with  nale  wood-brown: 
the  upper  plumage  barred  transversely  with  ashy-gray  and  grayish-yellow ;  the  tail 
irregularly  spotted.  The  shafts  of  the  primaries  white,  and  the  spots  on  the  webs 
much  paler  than  in  the  young  of  L.  marinus  and  argeniatus.  The  bill  horn-colored  at 
the  base ;  brownish-black  at  the  tip.    Feet  flesh-colored.'^ — [^Bich.] 

JHmensions  of  adult. — ^Length,  30  inches ;  extent  of  wings,  62 ;  wing  from  carpus, 
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18.50 ;  bill  along  culmen,  2.75  to  3.00 ;  along  rictas,  3.75 ;  depth  opposite  nostrils,  0.80 ; 
at  angle,  0.85 ;  tarsns,  3.00 ;  middle  toe  and  claw,  2.75. 

One  of  the  largest  and  most  powerful  of  the  sabfamily,  nearly  equaling  in  these 
respects  the  L,  marinut.  The  combination  of  the  large  size  and  the  extremely  light 
colors  render  it  perfectly  easy  to  distinguish  it  at  a  glance.  The  well-defined,  rounded, 
white  apical  spots  of  the  primaries  of  glaucescena  at  once  separate  that  species.  The 
differences  of  teueopteruSf  as  shown  by  the  dimensions,  may  be  seen  by  comparing  the 
measurements  given. 

All  authors  are  agreed  as  to  the  great  variation  in  size  which  this  species  presents. 
Sabine  foiind  one  to  measure  32  by  65  inches,  with  a  tarsus  3.50  and  a  bill  upward  of 
4  inches  long.    The  dimensions  given  are,  it  is  believed,  about  the  average. 

Note. — **  Larus  hutoMnsii," — In  earlier  papers  I  recognized  this  as  a  species  distinct 
from  L.  glaucuSf  basing  characters  as  follows : 

zldtf{t(ffr)— Entire  plumage  pure  white;  shafts  of  primaries  straw-yellow.  Bill 
flesh-colored,  blackish  on  the  terminal  third.    Feet  flesh-colored. 

Young.— Hes^y  neck,  and  upper  parts  white,  mottled  with  light  reddish-brown,  ap- 
X>earing  on  the  back  as  irregular  patches,  and  on  the  rump  as  more  or  less  regular 
transverse  bars.  Under  parts  nearly  uniform,  very  pale  reddish-brown ;  the  under  t«il 
coverts  barred  with  white.    Wings  and  tail  pure  white,  with  yellow  shafts. 

i>t»i6w«aw«.— Length,  27.50;  extent,  60.00;  wing,  17.75;  bill  along  culmen,  2.40;  along 
gape,  3.20 ;  height  at  nostrils,  0.70 ;  tarsus,  3.40 ;  middle  toe  and  claw,  3.50. 

The  particular  coloration  of  the  bill,  however,  is  against  the  supposition  that  the 
bird  is  adult,  as  this  coloration  is  the  ordinary  style  in  young  birds  of  this  group.  I 
am  now  disinclined  to  allow  that  the  bird  is  anything  more  than  some  stage  of  L.  glau- 
cwy  although  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  absence  of  any  shade  of  pearly-blue  on  the 
mantle.  In  the  foregoing  synonymy  I  assign  it  to  glaucus,  with  this  explanation ;  and 
in  further  elucidation  of  the  question  I  present  the  following  remark's,  just  as  I  find 
them  in  my  Mss.  prepared  in  1863 : 

"  Under  the  above  name,  and  by  the  foregoing  description,  I  wish  to  indicate  a  form 
of  Gull  as  large,  or  almost  as  large,  as  glaucus^  differing  from  this  species  mainly  in 
being  pure  white  all  over,  and  in  having  a  differently  colored  bill.  It  looks,  indeed, 
like  an  albino  glaucua  ;  but,  as  other  species  of  Gulls  are  equally  liable  to  albinism,  we 
should  not  find  so  many  albinos  of  glaucus  to  so  few,  if  any,  of  other  species.  Crlaucus' 
as  is  well  known,  grows  lighter  with  age,  but  is  never  wholly  pure  white ;  at  least  I 
have  seen  none  such,  nor  have  I  found  descriptions  of  such  a  condition.  And,  more- 
over, the  bill  of  an  old  glaucua  is  never  of  the  color  of  what  I  call  hutchinmi.  In  this 
respect  the  bird  is  like  young  glauous^  leucopterusy  &c.  This  fact  excites  suspicion  that 
the  bird  may  be  an  immature,  if  not  an  abnormal,  glaucua;  yet  I  have  no  more  au- 
thority for  saying  so  than  for  denying  that  it  is  so.  I  do  not  know  that  I  clearly  recog- 
nize, or  could  separate,  specimens  of  young  hutchinsii  (supposing  it  to  be  distinct)  from 
young  glaucuSf  but  the  adults  are  not  to  be  mistaken  for  each  other. 

"  I  revived  this  overlooked  species  in  the  *  Proceedings,'  as  above.  We  have  now 
several  specimens  in  the  Smithsonian,  from  widely  separated  localities.  One  of  them 
was  taken  in  winter  in  New  York  State.  Other  specimens  are  in  Captain  Rodders' 
collections,  from  the  North  Pacific,  where  the  bird  is  represented  to  be  common.  These 
are  noticed  by  Mr.  Castin,  as  above  quoted.  There  is  a  New  England  specimen  in  the 
Museum  of  the  Peabody  Academy,  at  Salem,  Massachusetts,  mentioned  by  me,  as 
above,  in  the  Essex  Institute  Proceedings.  In  selecting  a  name  for  this  bird  I  have 
been  perplexed,  rather  from  not  knowing  which  one  to  choose  than  from  any  dearth  of 
names.  Ornithologists  differ  as  to  the  synonymy.  Bonaparte  (Consp.  Av.)  calls  it 
'  arcticu8j  Macgill.'  and  puts  *  argmtatus,  Sabine,'  as  a  synonym.  Both  of  these  au- 
thors speak  of  their  subjects  as  having  a  notable  amount  of  blue  on  the  back — the 
latter  writer  esjwcially  dwelling  on  this  character  (*back  pure  pearl-gray,  with  a  pood 
deal  of  blue,'  &c.)  Their  descriptions,  beyond  question,  refer  to  leucopterua,  as,  indeed, 
one  of  them  (Macgillivray)  subsequently  affirmed.  Sabine  gives  (Mem.  B.  Greenland, 
Trans.  Linn.  Soc.  xii,  1818),  under  head  of  L.  gUmcue,  a  fiiU  and  accurate  description 
of  hutchinsiiy  which  he  considers  as  a  variety  of  glaucus,  *  caused  by  sickness  or  a 
scarcity  of  supply  of  food.  I  have  not  been  able  to  examine  the  original  notice  of  Z. 
glacialiSf  Benicken ;'  but  Bruch,  who  adopts  that  name,  speaks  of  the  gull-blue  of  the 
npper  parts.  The  name  is  therefore  not  to  be  used  in  this  connection.  Bonaparte 
gives  as  a  synonym  *  leuconotuSf  Auct.',  though  what  authors  he  refers  to  I  have  not 
been  able  to  determine.  This  name  would  seem  to  belong  here.  I  do  not  know 
whether  or  not  it  antedates  AutcAinaii,  proposed  in  1831,  for  a  bird  that  can  be  no  other 
than  the  one  now  under  discussion.  Bonaparte's  Conspectus  Gaviarum  differs  much 
from  his  Conspectus  Avinm  with  regard  to  ^^his  species.  In  the  latter  he  admits  it  as 
valid,  assigning  specific  characters  and  synonymy.  In  the  former  he  discards  it,  and 
scatters  the  synonymy  indiscriminately  among  several  species." 
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LAEUS  LEUCOPTERUS,  Faber. 

White-winged  Gnll. 

Larua  argentaiua,  Sabine,  Linn.  Trans,  xii,  1818,  546.    Not  of  authors. 

LaruB  argentatuSf  var.,  Tumm.,  Man.  ii,  764. 

Lanu  kucopterusy  Faber,  Prod.  Isl.  Orn.  1822,  91.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  361;  List,  1838,  eS.— 
Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  Am.  ii,  1831,  418.— Nutt.,  Man.  ii,  1834,  3(^.— Aud.,  Om. 
Biog.  iii,  1835,  553,  pi.  282 ;  Syn.  1839,  327  ;  B.  Am.  vii,  1844,  — ,  pi.  — .— Ett^ 
Cat.  Br.  B.  1836,  53.— Tkmm.,  Man.  iv,  1840,  467.— Naum.,  V.  D.  x,  1840,  367,  pL 
265.— Keys.  &  Blas.,  Wirb.  Eur.  1840, 96.— Macgil.,  Man.  ii,  1842, 247.— Scei-, 
Rev.  Crit.  Ois.  Eur.  1844, 125.— Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  iii,  1849, 654 ;  List  Br.  B.  18G3, 
230.— MiDD.,  Sib.  Reise,  ii,  1853,  242.— Lawr.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  b43;  Ann.  Lye  N. 
Y.  viii,  1866,  299.— Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1862,  294 ;  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1868, 
306;  K«y,  1872,  311.— Ridgw.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  x,  1874,  393  (Ohio,  Wkmiom).— 
Yekr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iii,  1862, 160.— Allen,  Und,  iv,  1864,  90.— Dall  &  Bak3L, 
Tr.  Chic.  Acad.  1869,  304.— ScHL.,  Mus.  P.-B.  ix,  1863,  LaHf  6.— Blas.,  J.  C  O. 
1865,  .382. 

Plautua  lenctlptei^Sj  Reich. 

Glaucus  leucopterm,  Bruch,  J.  f.  O.  1853,  101.— Bp.,  Consp.  ii,  1856,  217. 

Laroid€8  leucopterua,  Bruch,  J.  f.  O.  1855,  281.— Brehm,  V.  D.  1831,  745. 

Larus  arcticuSy  Macgil.,  Mem.  Wem.  Soc.  v,  268. 

tarus  glaucoidesy  "  Temm.'^- BoiK,  Isis,  1822,  562.— Temm.,  Man.  iv,  1840,  469. 

Larmdes  gluucoidesy  Brehm,  V.  D.  744. 

Laru8  islandicus,  Edmonst.,  Mem.  Wem.  Soc.  iv,  1823,  503 ;  not  of  Edmonst.,  ld2S.— 
Flem.,  Br.  An.  1828,  139.— Jen.,  Man.  1835,  279. 

Laroides  minora  Brehm,  Y.  D.  1831,  736,  pi.  37,  f.  2. 

Laroide8  subUucopteruSj  Brehm,  Y.  D.  746. 

DiAG.  X.  glauco  omnino  timilis^  Bed  minor.    Long,  hipedalis  ;  roatr,  2.00  poU,y  tars.  2.  %w 
^a>.— With  the  preceding. 

Adult  in  ^iminer.— Bill  rather  small,  the  symphyseal  eminence  very  largely  devel- 
oped; the  depth  at  the  angle  but  little  more  than  at  the  nostrils.  First  primary 
longest.  Tarsus  not  longer  than  the  middle  toe  and  claw.  Bill  greenish-yellow, 
chrome  along  the  tomia  and  toward  the  extremity ;  the  tip  diaphanous ;  the  vormilion 
spot  on  the  lower  mandible  rather  small.  Mantle  and  wings  light  pearl-blue,  this  color 
toward  the  tips  of  the  primaries,  secondaries,  and  tertials  fading  insensibly  into  white. 
Bases  of  the  primaries  the  same  color  as  the  body  of  the  feather ;  without  well-defined, 
rounded  white  apices,  their  rhachides  straw-yellow.    Legs  and  feet  flesh-colored. 

AduU  in  iDinter. — ^As  in  summer,  but  the  head  and  neck  narrowly  streaked  with 
dusky-gray. 

Fottii^.— "'Pale,  dusk^  cinereous,  with  a  few  slightly  darker  spots;  the  primaries 
somewhat  darker  at  their  tips." — lJSp,'\ 

DiiHen«u>it«.— Length,  24  inches ;  wing,  16.75 ;  bill  along  cnlmen,  1.80 ;  along  rictus, 
2.80 ;  depth  at  angle,  0.65 ;  tarsus,  2.25 ;  middle  toe  and  claw  the  same. 

This  species  is  a  perfect  counterpart  of  L,  gUwcus :  but,  although  quite  identical  in 
colors,  may  be  readily  distinguished  by  its  greatly  iuferior  size.  Beside  this  there  are 
some  differences  of  proportion.  The  specimens  before  me  have  disproportionally  weaker 
bills  than  has  the  adult  glaucus;  the  tarsus  is  not  longer  than  the  middle  toe  and  claw, 
and  the  first  primary  is  decidedly  longest.  The  rather  lar^r  size,  darker  primaries, 
and  their  their  well-defined,  round,  apical  spots  readily  distinguish  the  glaucesoens. 

There  is  a  remarkable  discrepancy  in  the  statements  of  authors  concerning  the  di- 
mensions of  this  species.  Thus,  Bonaparte  gives  20  inches,  while  Richardson  saya  26! 
The  specimens  before  me  average  about  24  inches,  as  above  given. 

The  discuss? on  of  the  synonyms  "  argentatus,  Sabine,"  and  "  arcticus,  Macgill."  is  pre- 
sented under  the  head  of  L.  hutchinm,  Macgillivray's  name  is  certainly  a  sjrnonym  of 
leucopterus,  Faber,  as  he  himself  subsequentw  admits ;  notwithstanding  which,  Bona- 
parte, in  his  Conspectus,  adopts  it  for  what  I  call  hutchinsii,  upon  what  grounds  does 
not  appear.  Temminck  at  first  considered  this  species  as  a  variety  of  the  common 
Herring  Gull  (L.  argentaius).  He  subsequently,  however,  became  convinced  of  bis 
error,  and  named  it  L.  glauooides—&u  appropriate  title,  but  antedated.  In  1823  Ed- 
monston  (op.  cH)  applies  the  name  islaniHcue  to  this  species,  only  a  year  after  he  had  so 
named  the  L.  glaucus, 

LAEUS  GLAUCESCENS,  Licht. 
Glatteons-winged  Gnll. 

Larm  glaueeeccnSj  Light.- Lawr.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  842.— Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad,  18©, 
295;  Key,  1872,  311.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860,  270.— Eluot,  B. 
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N.  A.  Introd.  fif:.  of  primaries  (with  labels  of  this  and  the  accompanying  figure 
transposed ).~Dall  &  Bann.^  Tr.  Chic.  Aoad.  Ib69, 304.— Finsch,  Abh.  Nat.  iii, 
1872,  83. 

GlaucH8  glauceacenSf  Bruch,  J.  f.  0. 1863, 101. 

Laroides  glauoeecenSy  Bkuch,  J.  f.  O.  1855,  281. 

Lettcua  glauceacenSy  Bp.,  Cousp.  Ay.  ii,  1855,  216 ;  Compt.  Rend,  xlii,  1856,  770. 

Lams  glaticopteruSf '"  Kittlitz." 

Glaucus  glaucoptenuy  Bruch,  J.  f.  0. 1853, 101. 

Laroidea  (Mlooptems,  Bruch,  J.  f.  0. 1855,  282. 

Leucus  ohalcopteruay  Bp.,  Consp.  Av.  i',  1856,  216 ;  Compt.  Rend,  xlii,  1856,  770. 

Larus  ckalcopterusy  Lawr.,  B.  N.  A.  1^  843.— CouES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1862,  295. 

DiAO.    L.  pallio  cceraleo-perlaceo  fere  ut  in  L,  argentaiOj  primariia  dono  concoloribuSf  aptd- 
bu8  staiim  nee  setmm  albis. 

(The  shade  of  the  mantle  is  almost  exactly  as  in  argentatuSj  and  the  primaries  are 
pictured  exactly  as  in  that  species,  the  black  of  argentatua  being  replaced  by  a  pearly- 
bine  like  the  mantle.) 

Sf.  Ch.— Bill  long  and  rather  weak,  the  upper  mandible  acnte  and  projecting  con- 
siderably beyond  tip  of  the  under,  the  convexity  near  the  end  comparatively  slight ; 
angle  pretty  well  defined,  the  outline  between  it  and  the  tip  about  straight.  First 
primary  longest ;  the  tarsus  rather  longer  than  the  middle  toe  and  claw. 

Adult  in  summer.— Bill  light  yellow,  an  orange  spot  at  the  angle  of  the  lower  mandi- 
ble, and  a  dusky  one  just  above.  Mandible  pearl-blue,  much  the  same  shade  as  in 
argenttUus,  Primaries  scarcely  darker  than  the  back,  all  with  well-defined,  rounded 
apical  spot«  of  white.  First,  the  base  not  appreciably  lighter  than  the  body  of  the 
feather,  with  a  well-defined  white  spot  on  both  webs  near  the  end,  separated  from  the 
white  tip  by  a  transverse  band  of  the  color  of  the  body  of  the  feather ;  second,  third, 
and  fourth,  basal  [lortions  notably  lighter  than  the  terminal,  fading  into  pure  white  at 
their  juncture  with  the  latter,  without  spots  except  at  the  apex;  fifth,  sixth,  basal  por- 
tions the  color  of  the  back,  fading  into  white  near  the  end,  separated  from  the  white 
apices  by  a  band,  narrowest  on  the  sixth,  of  the  color  of  the  outer  primaries.  Inner 
primaries  like  the  secondaries,  with  plain  broadly  white  ends.    Feet  light  flesh-color. 

Adult  in  unnter, — Head,  neck,  and  breast  thickly  nebulated  with  light  grayish-dusky, 
the  throat  mostly  immaculate. 

Approaching  maturity.— B'lU  dark-colored,  yellowish  along  the  culmen  and  gonys. 
Wings  and  tail  light  grayish-ashy,  the  former  without  sharply-defined  white  tips  or 
spots.  Under  parts  generally  marked  with  dusky,  the  wing  coverts  marked  with 
dusky  and  white.    Feathers  of  the  back  narrowly  edged  with  gray. 

Intermediate, — Bill  flesh-colored,  the  terminal  portion  black.  Wins^s  and  tail  darker 
than  in  the  preceding,  especially  on  the  outer  webs  of  the  former.  Everywhere  dusky- 
gray,  more  or  less  mottled  with  white,  the  gull-blue  of  the  upper  parts  appearing  as 
mottling  of  greater  or  less  extent. 

Toung-of-the-year. — Bill  black.  Everywhere  deep  grayish-dusky,  somewhat  mottled 
with  whitish ;  the  feathera  of  the  back,  wings,  and  upper  tail  coverts  edged,  tipped, 
and  crossed  with  m«re  or  less  regular  transverse  bars  of  grayish-white. 

Nestling t  nearly  fledged, — Dark  gray ;  under  parts,  wings,  and  tail  transversely  waved 
with  rufous ;  under  parts  nearly  pure  dark  ashy-gray ;  bill  and  feet  black. 

Nestling,  unfledged. — Bill  and  feet  black ;  head  and  neck  dull  whitish,  irregularly 
spotted  with  blackish;  upper  parts  spotted  with  ^ayish-black  and  grayish-white; 
under  parts  more  uniform  gray,  the  abdomen  fading  mto  white. 

Dimensiona. — Length,  alK>ut  27  inches;  wing,  16.75;  bill  above,  2.25;  gape,  3.25; 
height  at  angle,  0.70 ;  tarsus,  2.60 ;  middle  toe  and  claw,  2.50. 

Bah, — Pacific  coast  of  North  America. 

The  present  is  a  well  characterized  species.  The  most  striking  peculiarity  of  form 
is  in  the  bill,  in  the  very  slight  comparative  convexity  of  the  culmen  near  the  end,  the 
tip  being  slender  and  acute  and  projecting  considerably  over  the  tip  of  the  lower  man- 
dible. This  form  of  bill  is  recognizable  even  in  the  young-of-the-year,  in  which  the 
bill  is  every  way  much  smaller  than  in  the  adult.  The  color  of  the  upper  parts  is 
much  that  of  L,  argentatua.  The  terminal  spot«  of  the  primaries  are  as  well  defined  as 
in  the  species  with  black  primaries,  and  are  much  and  regularly  rounded.  The  shafts  of 
the  quiu- feathers  are  much  the  color  of  the  webs.  The  dusky  of  the  young  birds  is  very 
light,  and,  except  in  the  early  stages,  is  much  mottled  with' grayish-white.  The  upper 
parts  soon  become  very  light-colored  by  the  broad  whitish  margins  of  the  feathers. 
The  primaries  early  acquire  notably  lighter  tips,  but  do  not  obtain  the  well-defined 
white  terminal  apexes,  nor  the  spot  on  the  first  primaries,  till  maturity.  The  prima- 
ries of  the  youngest  birds  have  a  shade  of  silvery-gray,  which  is  quite  peculiar,  and  very 
different  from  the  color  of  those  parts  in  the  young  of  the  Gulls  with  black  primaries. 

Larua  glauceacena  may  be  considered  a  well-established  species.  As  already  noted, 
it  is  when  adult  almost  exactly  like  an  argentatua  with  the  black  of  the  primaries  re- 
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placed  by  a  pearly  gray-blae  shade  like  that  of  the  mantle.  Toang  birds  in  all  stagea 
are  paler  and. grayer  than  the  correspoDding  stages  of  argentatua.  Agreeing  with  fm- 
copterua  in  respect  of  size,  glaucescens  may  be  immediately  known  by  the  pattern  of  the 
primaries;  the  pearly-bine  color  continaing  undiminished  in  intensity  to  the  tips  of 
the  feathers,  instead  of  fading  gradually  into  white  as  in  glaucHS  and  leuooptems, 

I  have  never  seen  a  specimen  purporting  to  be  "  chalooplemSj"  which  Mr.  LawreDce 
admitted  in  1858.  As  described,  it  is  ^^  exactly  like  leucopterus,  except  on  the  priiDariea, 
which  are  ashy-gray,  with  rounded  white  apical  spots'^ which  is  precisely  the  char- 
acter of  glauceacens.  The  young  are  said  to  be  '*  dark  gray,  as  in  glauooptems'^  (of  Kitt- 
Mtz,  =  glaucescenSj  Licht.)  There  is  not  the  slightest  likelihood  that  it  is  anything 
more  than  glaucescens^  probably  in  somewhat  inmiature  condition. 

LABUS  MAEINUS,  Linn. 

Great  Black-baeked  GnlL 

Larus  marinm,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  225.— Gm.,  Svst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  598.— Lath.,  Ind. 
Orn.  ii,  1790,  813.— Temm.,  Man.  1815, 490.— Bom.  Isis,  1822. 562.— Steph.,  Gen. 
Zool.  xiii,  1826, 186.— Flem.,  Br.  An.  1828,  140.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  — ;  List,  1838, 
63.— NuTT.,  Man.  ii,  1834,  308.— Brehm.,  V.  D.  1831,  731.— Jen.,  Man,  lea^ 
278.— Eyt.,  Cat.  1836,  53.— Aud.,  Cm.  Biog.  iii,  1835, 305;  v,  1839,  636;  pi.  241 ; 
Syn.  1839,  329 ;  B.  Am.  vii,  1844,  172,  pi.  450.— Naum.,  V.  D.  x,  1840,  439,  pla. 
268,  269.— Keys.  &  Blas.,  Wirb.  Eur.  1840,  97.— Macgil.,  Man.  Orn.  ii,  1842, 
244.— GiK.,  B.  L.  L  1844,  361.— Schl.,  Rev.  Crit.  1844,  124;  Mus.  P.-B.  ix,  1863, 
Lan,  p.  —.—Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  iii,  1849,  654 ;  List  Br.  B.  1863,  231.— Lawr.,  R 
N.  A.  1858,  844  ;  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866,  299.— Bry.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  vlii,  1861, 
72.— CouES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1861,  244 ;  ihid,  1862,  295;  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1868, 
306 ;  Key,  lb72,  312.— Boardm.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  ix,  1862,  131.— Verr.,  Pr.  Ess. 
Inst,  iii,  1862,  160.— Aixen,  tWrf.  iv,  1864,  90.— Sharpe  &  Dress.,  B.  Eur.  pt 
XV,  Dec.  1H72.— RiDGW.,  Ann.  Lye.  x,  .391  (Lake  Michigan,  VeUe);  aud  of  authors. 

Leucus  mannusy  Kaup,  8k.  Ent.  Eur.  Thierw.  1829,  86. 

JJominicantts  marinua,  Bruch.,  J.  f.  O.  1853, 100;  1855,  280.— Bp.,  Consp.  Av.  ii,  1856, 
213;  Compt.  Rend,  xlii,  1856,  770. 

Lams  mger,  Briss.,  Orn.  vi,  1760,  158. 

Larus  nmiuSy  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  225.— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  598.— Lath.,  Ind. 
Oni.ii,  1790,814. 

Xan«  aJbu8y  MtJLL.,  Syst.  Nat.  Suppl.  1776,  108. 

Larue  maculatmy  Bodd.,  Tabl.  P.  E.  1783,  16. 

Laru9  maximua,  Leach,  Cat.  1816,  40.— Brehm,  V.  D.  1831,  728. 

Larus  muUeH  etfabridiy  Bkeum,  V.  D.  1831,  729,  7.30. 

DiAG.   L,  Btaturd  maximusy  pallia  achistaceo-nigro,    Lang.  30.00  pall. 

Hah, — American  and  European  coasts  of  the  Atlantic.  South  in  winter  to  Long 
Island  (to  Florida,  Aud,),    Great  Lakes  and  the  Mississippi  (Aud.), 

Adult y  breeding  plumage.^Size  very  large ;  general  form  strong,  compact,  and  power- 
ful. Bill  very  stout,  deep  at  the  angle,  rather  short  for  its  height;  cnlmen  toward  the 
end  exceedingly  convex,  so  much  so  as  to  make  a  tangent  to  it  at  the  point  where  the 
tip  of  the  lower  mandible  touches  it  perpendicular  to  the  commissure.  Symphyseal 
eminence  very  large  and  prominent ;  tarsus  but  little  if  any  longer  than  the  middle 
toe  aud  claw,  compressed,  rather  slender  for  the  size  of  the  bird.  Interdigital  mem- 
branes broad,  scarcely  emargiilate.  Bill  bright  chrome,  the  tip  of  both  mandibles 
diaphanous.  A  large  bright  vermilion  spot  occupies  nearly  the  terminal  half  of  the 
lower  mandible  and  encroaches  a  little  on  the  upper.  Edges  of  jaws  bright  vermilion. 
Palate  and  tongue  pale  orange-red.  Eyelids  vermilion.  Iris  pale  lemon-yellow.  Legs 
and  feet  pale  flesh-color.  Mantle  intense  slate-color,  nearly  black,  with  a  purplish  re- 
flection. The  secondaries  and  tertials  broadly  tipped  with  white,  the  line  of  demarca- 
tion distinct.  Primaries :  Jirat,  black,  scarcely  lighter  at  its  base,  its  tip  white  for  2^ 
inches,  its  shaft  white  inferiorly,  aud  superiorly  luou^  the  white  portion  of  the  feather; 
eecondy  like  the  first,  but  its  base  lighter,  the  white  tip  less  extensive,  and  interrupted 
by  a  narrow  bar  of  black  on  one  or  both  webs;  thrrdyfaurthy  fifth y  broadly  tipped  with 
white,  their  bases  of  a  lighter  shade  of  slate  than  the  second,  and  fadinglnto  white  at 
the  jnnction  with  the  broad  black  subterminal  baud. 

Adult  in  mntiv. — As  in  summer,  but  the  head  aud  neck  streaked  with  dusky. 

Toung-of-the-year. — As  large  as  the  adult ;  the  bill  as  large,  but  not  so  strong,  nor  the 
eminence  so  well  developed;  wholly  black.  Upper  parts  wholly  dusky  chocolate- 
brown,  mottled  with  whitish  and  1  glit  rufons,  the  latter  on  the  back  aud  wiugs,  the 
feathers  being  tipped  and  the  wing  coverts  deeply  indented  with  this  color.  Under 
parts  mottled  with  white  or  rufous-white  and  dusky,  the  throat  mostly  immaculate. 
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Primaries  and  tail  deep  brown isb-black,  the  former  tipped,  sabterminally  barred,  and 
ito  outer  featber  mottled,  with  wbitisb. 

Dimensions. — Lentb,  30.00  incbes ;  extent,  65.00 ;  wing  from  tbe  carpus,  18.50 ;  bill 
above,  2.50;  rictus,  3.50;  height  at  nostril,  0.85 ;  at  angle,  0.95;  tarsus,  3.00;  middle 
toe  and  claw  slightly  less. 

The  very  lar^e  size  of  this  bird  and  its  dark  colors  at  once  separate  it  from  any  other 
of  North  America,  and  render  comparisons  unnecessary. 

I  cannot  understand  tbe  following  statement  of  Audubon  (B.  Am.  vii,  p.  178) :  ''The 
most  remarkable  circumstance  relative  to  these  birds  is,  that  they  either  associate  with 
another  species,  giving  i^ise  to  a  hybrid  breed,  or  that  when  very  old  they  lose  the  dark 
color  of  the  back,  which  is  then  of  the  same  tint  as  that  of  X.  argentatus,  or  even 
lighter.''  It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  Audubon  could  have  entertained  such  an 
opinion.  That  the  marinus  should  accidentally  hybridize  with  argentatus  or  glaucus  is 
not  impossible,  though  improbable;  but  to  suppose  that  it  regularly  does  so,  or  that 
it  **  grows  gray  "  with  the  advancing  years,  seems  unreasonable.  Audubon's  state- 
ment that  the  Larus  argentatus  {smiihaonianus)  is  not  found  on  the  Labrador  coast,  is 
equally  erroneous. 

Both  Bonaparte  and  Bruch  give  several  species  of  DominicanuSf  all  more  or  less  closely 
allied  with  the  present.  The  species  found  in  North  America  is  the  true  marinus  of 
Lin  mens,  whatever  may  be  said  of  the  relationships  of  the  others. 

For  so  long  known  a  species  the  present  has  remarkably  few  synonyms,  owing  to  the 
many  distinctive  characters  presented  by  it.  Nwvius  of  Gmelin,  and  also  probably 
maculaius  of  Boddtert,  are  based  upon  the  immature  bird.  MacuJaius  of  Briinnicb, 
however,  cannot  be  this  species,  since  it  is  said  to  be  of  the  same  size  as  L,  canus.  As 
usual;  several  noninal  species  have  been  instituted  by  Brehm. 

LAEUS  AEGENTATUS,  Brunn. 

Herring  Gull. 

a.  argentatus. 

Larus  dnereus,  Briss.,  Orn.  vi,  1760, 160,  pi.  14. 

Lotus  argentatus,  ButJxN.,  Om.  Bor.  1764,  44.--GM.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788, 600.— Tbmm.,  Man. 

1820,  764 ;  iv,  1840,  470.--BoiE,  Isis,  1822,  562.— Wolf  Sl  Mky.,  Zusiit.  Tasch. 

1822, 195.— Steph.,  Gen.  Zool.  xiii,  1826,  191.— Flem.,  Br.  An.  1828, 140.— Jen.,. 

Man.  1835,  276.— Eyt.,  Cat.  18:i6, 52.— Bp.,  List,  1838, 63.— Keys.  <&  Blas.,  Wirb. 

Eur.  i,  1840,  96.— Macgil.,  Man.  ii,  1842,  246.— Schl.,  Rev.  Crit.  1844,  124.— 

Degl.,  Om.  Eur.  ii,  1849,  306.— Gkay,  Gen.  of  B.  iii,  1849,  654 ;  List  Br.  B.  186^ 

232.— Hartl.,  Syst.  Orn.  W.  Afr.  1857,  251.— Schl.,  Mus.  P.-B.  iv,  1863,  LaH,  16. 

(includes  the  other  varieties).— Bocage,  Jorn.  Sc.  Lisbon,  1868,  149,  330. — 

Blas.,  J.  f.  O.  1865,  380  (unites  leuoophceuSy  mickahellesH,  and  caohinnans), — 

Dress.,  B.  Eur.  pt.  — ,  pi.  — . 
Laroidcs  argentatus^  Brehm,  V.  D.  1831,  740.— Bruch,  J.  f.  O.  1855,  282.— Bp.,  Consp.  ii^ 

1856,  218;  Naum.  1854,  212. 
Glawms  argentatus,  Bruch,  J.  f.  0. 1853, 101. 

LarusfuscuSf  Penn.,  Brit.  Zool.  ii,  1768, 131.— ^ec  Auctt.— Mont.,  Orn.  Diet.  1802^ 
Ooeland  d  manteau  gris,  Buff.,  Hist.  Nat.  Ois.  viii,  1781,  406,  pi.  32.— P.  E.  253. 
Larus  marinus^  var.  /?.,  Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  814. 
Lotus  glaucus,  Retz.,  Fn.  Suec.  i,  1800.  156.— Wolf  &  Mey.,  Tasch.  ii,  1810,  471.— 

Bejnick.,  Ann.  Wett.  Ges.  Nat.  iii,  1812, 138.— Temm.,  Man.  1815, 493  (partly).r— 

Nee  Auctt. 
Larus  argenteus,  Brehm,  Beit.  Vogelk.  iii,  1822,  781,  799. 
Laraides  argenteus,  Brehm,  V.  D.  1831,  741. 
Iad-us  argenttUoideSj  Brehm,  Beit.  Vogelk.  1822,  791,  799  (partly). 
Laroides  argentatoides,  Brehm,  V.  D.  1831,  742. 
Larus  argentatoides,  Thomps.,  P.  Z.  S.  1835,  83  (Ireland). 
Laroides  major,  Brehm,  V.  D.  1831,  738. 
Laroides  argentaceus,  Brehm,  V.  D.  1831,  742.— Bp.,  Consp.  ii,  1856,  218. 

b.  smithsonianus. 

Larus  argentatoides,  Brehm,  Beitr.  Vogelk.  1822,  791,  799  (in  part;  "Germany  and" 
America.'^— (?)  Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  :m,  No.  299  (may  be  dslawarensis),—{1)Sw.  &, 
Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831, 417  (may  be  caZi/omicus).— Schinz,  Eur.  Fn.  i,  1840,380' 
("North  America").— Bp.,  Rev.  Zool.  1855,  16  ("North  America"). 

Glaucus  argentatoides,  Bruch,  J.  f.  O.  1853,  101  ("  North  America  "). 

Laroides  argentatoides,  Bp.,  Naum.  ia54,  212  ("North  America");  Conspiii,  1856,  218.— 
Bruch,  J.  f.  0. 1855,  282  ("North  America"). 
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Larus  argentatua,  Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  360,  No.  300.— Nutt.,  Man.  ii,  1834,  304.— AuD.,  Orn. 
Bio^.  iii,  18:i5,  588 ;  v,  1839,  638  ;  pi.  —  ;  8yu.  1839,  328 ;  B.  Am.  vii,  1844,  163, 
pi.  440.— DkKay,  N.  Y  Zool.  ii,  1844,  306,  pi.  122,  f.  270 ;  pi.  129,  tig.  264  ;  pi. 
I'M),  fig.  286.— Gm.,  B.  L.  1. 1844,— .-Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  v,  236  (Cuba).- Lawk  ,  B.  N. 
A.  185r*,  844 ;  Aun.  Lye.  vii,  275. — Reinii.,  Ibis,  iii,  1861, 17  (Greenland,  rare),— 
CouES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1861.245.— Br  v.,  Pr.  Boat.  Soc.  viii,  1861, 72.— Whkat., 
Obio  Agric.  Rep.  1860,  No.  2t)6.— Boardm.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  ix,  1862,  131.— Vebr^ 
Pr.  Ess.  lust,  iii,  1862, 154.— TuRNB.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  38.— Dall  &  Bank.,  Tt. 
Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869, 305.— SCL.  &,  Salv.,  P.  Z.  S.  1871, 576.— CouKS,  Key,  1872, 312. 

(f )  Larus  americanus,  Brhem,  V.  D.  1831,  743  (=  argentatoideSy  Br.). 

(f )  Larud  affinis,  Reinh.,  Vid.  Med.  1853,  78 ;  J.  f.  O.  1^54,  433 ;  Ibis,  iii,  17  (Greenland). 

Laru$  amithaonianus,  CouES,  Pr.  Pbila.  Acad.  1862, 296.— CouES  &  Prent.,  Smiths.  Rep. 
1861,418.— Allen,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iv,  1864,80.— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  18fe, 
299.— CouES,  Pr.  Ess.  lust,  v,  1868,  306.— Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1871,  39.— 
GuNDL.,  Rep.  Fn.  Nat.  i,  391  (Cuba). 

Lania  argentaius  var.  gmithsonianua,  Coites,  Check-list,  1874,  103,  No.  547*». — Ridgw., 
Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  x,  1874,  391  (Illinois). 

c.  occidenialis, 
Larus  occidentalism  AuD.,  Cm.  Biog.  v,  1839,  320;  Syn.  1839,  328;  B.  Am.  vii,  1844, 161.— 

Lawr.,  B.  N.  A.  IH58,  845.— Heerm..  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  1859,  pt.  vi,  73.— Coop.  & 

Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860, 271.— Eixiot,  B.  N.  A.  ii,  pi.  52.— Coues,  Pr.  A.  N. 

8.  1862,  296.— ScHi«,  Mus.  P.-B.  iv,  1863,  LaH,  p.  15.— (f )  SwiNH.,  P.  Z.  S.  1863, 

326  (China).— Blas.,  J.  f.  O.  1865,  379. 
Glaucus  occidentaHs,  Bhuch,  J.  f.  O.  1853,  101. 

Laroides  ocddenialis,  Brlch,  J.  f.  O.  1855,  282.— Bp.,  Consp.  ii,  1856,  219. 
Larus  argentaitis  var.  occidentaliSf  Coues,  Key,  1872,  312, 

d.  horealU. 

Larus  horealis,  Brandt.— Dall  &  Bann.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad.  1, 1869,  305.— Bd.,  ibid,  324. 

Laroides  borealis,  Bp.,  Consp.  A  v.  ii,  1856,  219. 

(1)  Larus  cachinnana,  PALL.,Zoog.  R.-A.  ii,  1811,  318. 

(?)  Larus  argentatus,  Midd.,  Sib.  ReiHe,  ii,  242.— Radde,  Reisen,  ii,  1863,  383. 

(f)  Larus  argentatus  var.  cachinnanSf  Schrbnk,  Re  se,  i,  504. 

e(?).  leucopluetM. 

Larus  argenUUus,  Bp.,  Ic.  Fn.  Ital.  Ucc.  1832-41,  p.  — .— Cara,  Omit.  Sard.  1842, 172 
(Sardinia).- Costa,  Fu.  Napoli,  Ucc.  1857,  73.— Heugl.,  Syst.  Uebers.  1055, 
69.— ScHL.,  Mns.  P.-B.  iv,  1863,  Lari,  p.  17  (partim).— Blas.,  J.  f.  O.  1865,  380 
(partim).— Hume,  Lahore  to  Yarkand,  1873,  299;  Stray  Feathem,  1^73,  270 
(Kashmir  and  Scinde). 
Laroides  argentatns,  Bp.,  Cat.  Met.  Ucc.  1842, 79  (partim). 
Larus  cachinnans,  *  Pall."— MunLK,  Oi-n.  Griech.  1842, 143  (Greece ;  neoPALL.)— Meves, 

Ofv.  K.  Vet.  Ak.  Forh.  1871,  786  (Cholmogory). 
Qlaucus  leuoophcBus,  (**  Light.") -Bruch.,  J.  f.  0. 1853, 101  (Red  Sea). 
Larus  leucophceusy  Licut.,  Noni.  Av.  Mus.  Berol.  1853,  99  (Arabia;  deecr.  nnlla).— Bp., 
R.  M.  Z.  1855, 16.— Salvad.,  Cat.  Ucc.  Sardegna,  lb64, 129.— Finsch  &  Hartl., 
Vog.  Ost-Afr.  1870.  818.— Dress.,  B.  Enr.  pt.  — ,  pi.  — . 
Laroides  leucopk<sus,  Bp.,  Nanm.  1854,  212 ;  C.  Rend,  xlii,  1856, 644 ;  Consp.  ii,  1856,219. 
Glaucus  michahellesii,  Bruch,  J.  f.  O.  1853,101. 
Larus  michahellesiij  Bp.,  R.  M.  Z.  1855,  16. 

Laroides  mickahellesH,  Bruch,  J.  f.  0. 1855, 282.— Bp.,  Compt.  Rend,  xlii,  1856, 644;  Consp. 
ii,  1856,  219. 
Note. — The  foregoing  synonymy  includes  the  several  races  of  this  species  I  con- 
sider it  necessary  to  adopt.  I  bring  L.  leucophceus  into  this  connection  with  some  hesi- 
tation, bnt  I  do  not  observe  any  ascribed  characters  which  may  not  be  accoanted  for 
upon  a  supposition  of  merely  varietal  distinction.  As,  however,  I  have  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  studying  this  supposed  species  satisfactorily,  my  present  view  most  be 
regarded  as  tentative.  Most  of  it«  synonymy  is  adapted  from  Mr.  Dresser's  work,  as 
pi*cpared  by  Lord  Walden.  Without  further  reference  to  this  form  or  to  typical  argem- 
iatus  of  Europe,  I  proceed  to  consider  the  North  American  representative : 

Var.  SMiTHSONiANUs,  Coues. 

DiAO.  £.  argentaio  vero  eimillimus,  aed  major,  alis  cauddque  longiorihus,  rostro  pedibusque 
validicrihua^  remige  prima  acepius  maculd  alba  subapicali,  rarius  laid  albo-terminato.  Long, 
25.00  iw/L  alay  18.C0;  rostr.  2.25;  tara.  2.50. 

Hab. — North  America,  generally ;  especially  along  the  Atlantic  coast.  Cuba  to  La- 
brador; breeding  from  l^w  England  northward.  A1b>  in  the  interior,  and  occasion- 
ally on  the  Pacific  coast. 
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Jdult-^BiW  ratber  less  than  the  tarsus,  shorter  than  the  head ;  robnst,  its  height  at 
the  angle  slightly  more  thau  at  the  base.  Culiuen  Dearly  straight  at  the  nostrils;  then 
rapidly  convex  to  the  stoat,  deflected,  overhanging  apex.  Outline  of  rami  slightly 
concave  ;  gonys  about  straight ;  eminence  at  symphysis  large  and  prominent,  but  its 
apex  not  very  acute.  Wings  long-pointed;  the  first  primary  always  longest.  Tail 
even.  Feet  of  moderate  size;  tai-si  compressed,  anteriorly  scutellate,  laterally  and 
posteriorly  reticulate.  Membranes  full  and  broad,  scarcely  incised.  Claws  obtuse, 
out  little  arched ;  the  inner  edge  of  the  middle  one  dilated,  but  not  serrated. 

Breeding  plumage. — Bill  bright  chrome,  its  tip  diaphanous;  a  vermilion  spot  at  the 
angle,  with  sometimes  a  small  black  one  just  anterior  to  it.  Legs  and  feet  pale  flesh- 
eoJor;  the  claws  blackish.  Mantle  typical  '*  gull-blue,"  much  lighter  than  in  ocet- 
dentalis;  lighter  than  in  hrachprhynchus ;  of  much  the  same  shade  as  iu  delawaretms  or 
glaucescens  ;  darker  thau  in  glaucus  or  leucoptenu.  The  bases  of  the  primaries  are  the 
same  as  the  back,  or  very  slightly  lighter,  not  so  light,  nor  of  so  ^reat  extent  (being 
exceedingly  short  on  the  first  primary),  nor  so  broad  at  the  end,  as  m  cali/omious.  On 
the^r«*  primary  this  light  basal  portion  is  very  short,  hardly  reaching  within  six  or 
seven  inches  of  the  tip  of  the  primary.  It  is  not  lighter  at  its  junction  with  the  black, 
nor  does  it  extend  further  on  the  central  portion  than  ou  the  edge  of  the  feather.  On 
the  second,  third,  and  fourth  primaries  the  bluish  of  the  basal  portions  of  the  feather 
extends  abont  the  same  distance  on  each  (within  four  inches  of  the  tip  of  the  secon<l). 
and  runs  np  further  on  the  centres  of  the  feathers  than  on  their  edges,  and  grows 
nearly  white  at  its  junction  with  the  black  portion  of  the  leathers.  First  primary 
with  a  Buhapical  white  spot  near  its  Hp  ;  small,  rounded,  not  much  over  an  inch  in  diam- 
eter ;  generally  not  longer  on  the  outer  vane  than  on  the  inner ;  sometimes  wanting 
on  the  former ;  in  oldest  birds  this  spot  enlarging  to  coalesce  with  the  white  tip  of  the 
feather,  bat  such  state  rarely  observed ;  second  primary  usually  without  a  subapical 
spot,  or  if  one  is  present  it  is  very  toialL  All  the  primaries  with  small  roanded  white 
apices,  and  black  from  these  apical  spots  to  their  bluish-white  bases ;  this  band  of 
black  growing  narrower  from  the  first  toward  the  seventh,  where  it  is  a  mere  point. 

Winter  plumage. — The  head  and  neck  are  streaked  with  dasky.  The  bill  is  less 
brightly  colored.    Otherwise  as  in  summer. 

Immature. — The  feathers  of  the  back  have  gray  margins,  and  the  upper  wing  coverts 
are  mottled  with  dnsky  gray.    An  imperfect  subterminal  bar  of  dasky  on  the  tail. 

Young  of  first  winter,-  Head,  ne^k,  and  whole  under  parts  more  or  less  thickly  mot- 
tled with  dusky,  as  are  the  wing-coverts,  secondaries,  and  tertials.  The  gull-bine  of 
the  npper  parts  appears  in  irregular  patches,  mixed  with  gray.  Remiges  and  rectrices 
brownish-black,  with  very  narrow  whitish  tips,  the  former  wanting  both  apical  and 
snbapical  white  spots.  Bill  flesh-color,  its  terminal  third  black.  Feet  dull  flesh-color. 
Younger. — Entirely  a  deep  dull  brownish ;  the  throat  lightly  streaked  and  the  rump 
transversely  barred  with  whitish ;  the  feathers  of  the  back  with  yellowish  or  grayish- 
white  edges ;  wings  and  tail  black;  bill  black;  legs  and  feet  dusky  flesh-color. 

Dimensions  of  adult. — Length,  24  to  25  inches ;  extent,  54  to  58 ;  wing,  17.25  to  18.00 ; 
bill  along  culmen,  2.40 ;  height  at  nostril,  0.75 ;  at  angle,  0.80 ;  tarsus,  2.75 ;  middle  toe 
and  claw  the  same.    Female  a  little  and  young  considerably  less  than  the  above. 

Other  variations  — ^These  are  very  considerable  as  regards  size  and  proportions.  The 
bill  along  the  culmen  varies  from  2.55  to  2.20  inches,  being,  however,  in  adult  birds, 
generally  very  near  the  former  measurement.  The  tarsus  will  vary  more  than  a  fourth 
of  an  inch — ^from  2.75,  its  usual  length,  to  about  2.40.  The  difference  in  the  length  of 
the  win^  is  slight  for  so  large  a  Gull,  only  about  an  inch.  The  younger  the  bird  the 
smaller  it  is,  the  weaker  and  shorter  it-s  bill,  and  the  slenderer  its  feet.  Very  old  birds 
sometimes  become  almost  abnormally  big,  as  is  the  case  with  L.  glaucus  and  others. 

Between  the  time  of  leaving  the  nest  and  of  assuming  the  complete  plumage  of  the 
adult  bird  the  changes  are  very  great.  While  the  uniform  dusky  of  the  body  is  turn- 
ing to  pure  white  and  clear  blue,  and  while  the  black  tail  is  whitening  and  the  black 
primanes  are  assuming  their  peculiar  characteristic  markings,  the  variations  in  degree 
and  extent  of  all  the  colors  are  endless.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  characterize  any  defi- 
nite stages,  as  they  glide  insensibly  into  each  other.  But  in  adult  birds,  which  have 
attained  their  second  or  third  summer,  the  colors  of  the  whole  body  and  the  markings 
of  the  primaries  are  so  constant  that,  taken  in  coanectiou  with  the  size,  form,  and 
other  particulars,  the^  atford  fair  varietal  characters.  I  do  not  mean  to  assert  that 
there  is  no  variation  m  these  points,  but  that  adult  binU  generally  preserve  a  certain 
definite  pattern  of  coloration  of  the  primaries. 

In  this  species  this  ''pattern''  may  be  summed  up.  briefly,  as:  The  presence  of  a 
black  band  on  the  first  seven  primaries,  which  takes  iu  nearly  the  whole  of  the  first, 
and  rapidly  narrows  until  on  the  seveuth  it  is  a  mere  s[>ot;  bluish  bases  to  all  the 
primanes,  of  a  width  inver  ely  as  that  of  the  black  portion ;  small  white  apical  spots 
on  all  the  primaries ;"  and  a  large  rounded  subapical  white  spot  on  the  first  (rarely 
becoming  confluent  with  the  white  apical  spot),  with  or  without  a  smaller  one  on  the 
second. 


*  These  may  be  absent,  being  worn  ofl'  from  very  old  feathers,  just  before  the  moolt. 
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The  characters  afforded  by  the  markings  of  the  primaries— and  enpecially  of  their 
bases— have  been  usually  disregarded  or  lightly  passed  over  by  some  in  the  preparation 
of  diagnoses.  Others,  myself  probably  included,  have  inclined  to  lay  too  much  8tre» 
upon  these  features,  which  are  to  be  found  varying  to  a  great  degree  in  dififerent  exam- 
ples of  the  same  species,  as  a  consequence  of  immaturity.  Birds  of  this  family  may  be 
of  frill  size,  possessing  powers  of  reproduction,  before  they  have  attained  the  altimate, 
and  then  unvarying,  picture  of  the  primaries.  Take  a  case  susceptible  of  demonstra- 
tion. Mr.  Lawrence  describes  caUfotmicus  as  having  the  white  apical  space  on  the  first 
Erimary  crossed  by  a  black  subterminal  bar.  So  it  is  in  his  type-specimen  now  lying 
efore  me.  But  this  expression  does  not  characterize  the  adult  of  t'tie  species.  If  bia 
type  had  lived  longer  the  subterminal  bar  would  have  broken  in  two,  become  first  a 
spot  and  then  a  mere  scollop  on  each  web,  and  finally  disappeared,  leaving  the  broad 
white  apical  space  on  the  first  primary,  which  is  characteristic  of  the  species,  as  at- 
tested by  a  multitude  of  specimens  taken  in  the  highest  stage  of  spring  plumage. 

It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  expression  '*  immature  "  may  also  be  applied 
to  the  primaries  themselves  as  well  as  to  the  age  of  the  bird.  For  it  is  most  probable 
that  at  each  successive  moult,  after  the  bird  itself  is  fully  adult,  the  new  primaries, 
when  they  first  sprout,  have  apictura  somewhat  different  from  that  finally  attaioed 
when  they  are  of  full  length ;  out  the  perfect  feather  has  practically  characteristics 
oft«n  distinctive  of  species. 

Mr.  Audubon  always  maintained  an  opinion  of  the  continual  variability  of  tbe  pri- 
maries :  "  From  the  examination  of  individuals  of  this  species  ['^  argentatus  "]  it  would 
appear  that  little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  markings  of  the  quills  as  anording  a 
specific  character''  (B.  N.  Amer.  vii,  p.  169).  Let  us  examine  the  facts  he  adduces  in 
support  of  his  views.  He  continues:  "  Four  undoubted  specimens  of  Larus  argentatU9 
now  before  me  have  a  white  spot,  varying  in  length  from  one  to  two  inches  and  includ- 
ing both  webs,  near  the  end  of  the  first  quill.  One  has  no  spot  on  the  second  qaill. 
Another  has  a  spot  on  both  webs  of  the  second  quill  of  one  "wing,  and  a  smaller  spot 
on  part  of  the  inner  web  of  the  same  quill  of  the  other  wing.  The  third  has  a  very 
small  spot  on  part  of  the  inner  web  of  the  same  quill  of  both  wings.  The  fourth  has 
a  large  circular  spot  on  the  inner  web  of  that  quill  of  both  wings."  Although  these 
paragraphs  seem  to  indicate  material  discrepancies,  yet  such  is  not  really  the  case. 
The  white  subapical  spot  on  the  first  primary  existed  in  all  his  specimens,  only  varving 
somewhat  in  size;  and  the  same  is  the  case  with  the  spot  on  the  second  primary,  which 
60  often  makes  its  appearance  with  increasing  age,  though  in  perhaps  the  majority  of 
specimens  it  is  wanting.  In  all  his  specimens  the  differences  were  only  in  the  minor 
details  of  a  certain  pattern  which  was  not  departed  from. 

In  examining  the  Herring  Gulls  contained  in  all  tbe  large  collections  of  the  Eastern 
United  States  I  have  met  with  two  specimens — one  in  the  Cambridge  Museum,  and  tbe 
other  in  Mr.  Lawrence'6  private  cabinet — which  present  the  distinctive  characters  of 
the  European  bird.  They  are  smaller  than  the  average  of  wnithsimmnus,  and  have  the 
apex  of  thh  first  primary  broadly  white.  Prof.  Baird^  opinion  on  these  specimens,  in 
which  I  coincide,  is  that  they  are  probably  stragglers  from  Europe.  The  fact  that 
these  specimens  could  be  distinguished  under  circumstances  so  prone  to  cause  donbt 
and  confusion  renders  them  quite  the  reverse  of  counter-arguments  to  the  separation 
of  the  two  varieties. 

It  was  with  some  hesitatiou  that  I  separated,  some  years  since,  the  American  from 
the  European  Herring  Gull,  fully  anticipating  the  adverse  criticism  which  such  a  pro- 
cedure would  call  forth.  A  recent  and  more  thorough  reexamination  of  the  whole 
subject  confirms  my  general  conclusions,  though  I  by  no  means  insist  upon  or  even 
admit  specific  distinction.  Provided  the  specimens  before  me  exhibit  typically  the 
characters  of  the  European  bird,  which  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  certain  slight  dif- 
ferences do  exist  almost  throughout  extensive  series  compared.  These  points  are  the 
following: 

First.  The  American  bird  averages  larger  in  all  its  dimensions  than  the  European. 
The  difference  in  length  of  wing  of  the  two  averages  from  one  to  two  inches.  The 
feet,  including  both  tarsus  and  toes,  are  about  half  an  inch  longer  and  proportionally 
stouter.    The  bill,  especially,  is  longer  and  stouter,  particularly  at  the  base. 

Second.  There  is  generally  preserved,  in  adult  .birds,  a  somewhat  different  pattern  of 
coloration  of  tbe  primaries.  In  that  of  Europe  the  first  primary  has  a  white  terminal 
space*  two  inches  long;  the  second  primary  a  large,  rounded,  subterminal  white  spot, 
usually  occupying  both  vanes.  The  first  primary  of  the  American  bird  usually  has  a 
rounded  white  subapical  spot  on  the  first  primary  (much  like  that  on  the  second 
primary  of  tbe  European),  almost  always  separated  from  the  white  apex ;  and  if  a  spot 
is  present  on  the  second  (irimnry,  it  is  small.  By  these  features  together,  the  Am^i- 
can  bird  may  usually  be  recognized  as  a  variety,  which  should  not  be  wholly  ignored. 

There  is  another  consideration  to  be  taken  in  connection  with  the  points  already 

•  This  is  precisely  as  in  californicus;  and,  .is  in  the  latter  species,  the  feather  when 
imperfect  has  a  narrow,  transverse,  subterminal  bar  of  black,  which  graduidly  resolves 
into  two  spots  or  scollops,  and  finally  disappears. 
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detailed  heightening  the  probability  of  the  varietal  distinction  of  X.  amithsonianus. 
The  Herring  Gulls  of  both  continents  differ  from  snch  species  as  glaucus,  lettcopteniSy 
&c.,  in  not  Doing  truly  boreal  birds.  They  migrate  northward  only  to  breed,  and  re- 
turn south  as  soon  as  the  duties  of  incubation  are  accomplished.  The  American  spe- 
cies, at  least,  rarely  passes  beyond  Labrador,  and  is  more  abundant  in  its  southern 
than  its  northern  portions.  It  is  well  known  that  the  nearer  to  either  pole  is  the 
habitat  of  a  species  the  more  likely  it  is  to  range  indiscriminately  on  both  hemis- 
pheres ;  and,  conversely,  the  more  tropical  a  species  the  more  likely  it  is,  cceteris  pari- 
Dac«,  to  be  specifically  distinct  from  ils  transoceanic  representative.  We  can  see  here  a 
reason  why  amiHuonianns  may  be  somewhat  different,  while  L.  glaucu4,  leucoptenu,  and 
P.  eburrna  are  identical.  This  fact  is  adduced  merely  to  show  why  we  may  expect  to 
find  the  differences  which  do  exist  in  var.  smithsanianua  and  are  absent  in  glaueus; 
though,  at  the  same  time,  I  separate  the  variety  upon  its  physical  characters  alone, 
irrespective  of  any  preconceived  theory  of  geographical  distribution. 

Synonymy, — Laroidea  argentaioides^  Brehm,  appears  to  include  both  the  European  and 
American  bird.  His  amenoanus  indicates  a  bird  smaller  and  less  robust  than  European 
argentatuBy  and  may  be  consequently  inapplicable  here.  It  corresponds  more  nearly 
with  "  californicuBr  The  argentataides  of  Bonaparte's  Synopsis,  represented  as  common 
^ong  the  Atlantic  coast,  may  really  lefer  to  delawarenais.  L,  affiniB  of  Reinhardt,  of 
Greenland,  I  have  not  been  able  to  identify. 

Anattymical  characters, — The  mouth,  in  capacity,  is  intermediate  between  that  of  Ster- 
corarius  and  of  Sterna ;  the  angle  of  divergence  of  the  mandibular  rami  being  less  than 
in  the  former,  but  greater  than  in  the  latter.  The  palate  is  quite  fiat  both  transversely 
and  longitudinally,  being  not  at  all  vaulted  and  scarcely  concave,  except  toward  the 
tip  of  the  bill,  where  it  curves  downward  with  a  considerable  degree  of  convexity. 
The  palate  is  soft  and  vascular  to  within  about  an  inch  of  the  tip,  where  it  becomes 
corneous  and  divided  by  five  or  six  longitudinal  strisB.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
more  vascular  part  of  the  palate  there  begins  a  median  elevation,  quite  broad  and 
without  a  central  ridge,  which  continues,  oack  for  more  than  two  inches.  This  is 
everywhere  beset  with  stout,  reversed  papillsB,  the  largest  of  which  are  along  the  me- 
dian line.  The  central  elevation  is  bifurcated  for  nearly  ita  posterior  half,  to  form  the 
opening  of  the  posterior  nares,  the  edges  of  which  fissure  are  thickly  papillate,  as  are 
the  posterior  extremities  of  the  elevation  itself.  This  median  longitudinal  prominence 
is  separated  on  each  side  by  a  deep  sulcus  from  a  lateral  ridge.  This  lateral  ridge  an- 
teriorly sinks  insensibly  into  the  common  level  of  the  palate ;  posteriorly  it  rises  up 
very  broad  and  thick,  and,  together  with  its  extremity,  is  papillate.  Jnst  external  to 
these  ridges  are  the  deep  depressions  in  which  the  tomia  of  the  lower  mandible  are 
received. 

Posterior  to  that  portion  of  the  palat«  just  described,  there  is  a  large,  vaulted,  sub- 
triangular  space,  extending  quite  to  the  extremity  of  the  palate.  This  space  is 
bounded  anteriorly  by  the  termination  of  the  central  median  elevation  already  de- 
scribed ;  laterally  by  the  continuation  backward  of  the  lateral  ridges ;  more  posteriorly, 
where  the  sides  of  the  triangle  come  together  to  form  the  apex,  by  a  very  perfect 
iringe  formed  by  a  single  thick-set  row  of  slender,  acute  papill®,  placed  obliquely, 
their  posterior  extremities  divaricating,  their  anterior  meeting  on  the  median  line. 
T!ie  place  thus  inclosed  is  quite  smooth,  being  firee  from  sulci  or  ru^,  and  presents  the 
orifice  of  the  Eustachian  tube.  It  is  fissured  along  the  median  hue  by  tne  posterior 
continuation  of  the  nasal  aperture.  The  edg^  of  the  fissure  cannot  be  accurately  co- 
aptated.  as  can  that  portion  of  it  more  anterior,  the  portion  of  the  posterior  nares  con- 
sequently remaining  always  more  or  less  patent.  The  edges  of  the  opening  terminate 
each  in  a  soft  papula.  On  separating  them,  the  vomer  is  seen  nearly  for  its  whole 
length,  dividing  the  nasal  aperture  into  a  right  and  left.  Posterior  to  the  termination 
of  the  nasal  fissure  is  the  usual  median,  longitudinally  oval  foramen,  the  opening  of 
the  Eustachian  tube ;  measuring  in  this  species  a  full  fourth  of  an  inch.  All  around 
this  central  smooth  portion  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  is  thrown  up  into 
more  or  less  irregular  rugsB,  mostly  longitudinal,  and  continuous  with  the  ordinary 
oesophageal  folds. 

The  floor  of  the  month  is  of  a  very  regularly  triangular  shape,  the  sides  being 
scarcely  at  all  concave.  The  rising  up  of  the  tomia  of  the  mandible  on  either  side  gives 
it  a  very  considerable  depth  and  almost  perpendicular  sides,  especially  anteriorly.  The 
muscular  and  other  layers  composing  tne  floor,  are  very  distensible  and  elastic.  The 
mucous  membrane,  in  its  undilated  condition,  is  everywhere  thrown  up  into  rugse, 
chiefly  longitudinal,  except  just  over  the  larynx.  The  muscular  layers  are  well 
marked,  but  present  nothing  peculiar  either  in  shape  or  distribution.  The  tongue  is 
just  two  inches  long.  It  is  stout  and  fleshy  almost  to  the  tip,  which  is  obtuse,  flat- 
tened, slightly  bifid.  Its  dorsum  is  longitudinally  channeled ;  its  under  surface  trans- 
versely convex ;  its  posterior  extremity  prolonged  into  two  short,  obtuse  conma,  which 
are  thickly  papillate.  The  triangular,  smooth  eminence  which  is  borne  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  larynx,  measures  about  an  inch  in  extent  by  half  as  much  in  breadth.  The 
opening  of  the  glottis  divides  it  longitudinally  for  its  whole  length.    The  rima  is  quite 
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Bmooth,  except  just'  at  its  terminatioD,  where  the  mncons  membrane  is  proloDged  into 
loog,  acate  papi'llse  ;  and  from  this,  as  a  centre,  extends  on  either  side  a  trian^lar  Ix  d 
of  large,  acute,  reversed  papillte,  stretching  qnite  to  the  borders  of  the  laryngeal 
elevation. 

The  cesophagus  is,  as  in  all  the  family,  very  capacious,  and  capable  of  great  disteosioa. 
In  its  undilated  state  its  mucous  membrane  is  thrown  up  into  exceedingly  promineot 
longitudinal  striae,  nearly  all  of  which  run  the  whole  length  of  the  tube.  The  muscu- 
lar layers,  both  circular  and  longitudinal,  are  also  extremely  thick  and  powerfaL 
The  cpsophagus  itself  is  quite  straight  and  of  pretty  uniform  calibre.  At  the  proven- 
triculus  it  d nates  a  little,  and  at  the  same  time  bulges  a  little  to  the  left.  The  gizzard, 
also,  is  not  in  a  direct  line  with  the  oesophagus,  but  its  greatest  convexity  inclines  coo- 
siderably  to  the  right. 

Just  at  the  proventriculus  the  straight  longitudinal  oesophageal  folds  become  convo- 
luted (in  the  undilated  state  of  the  organ),  and  then  gradually  lose  themselves  in  the 
irregular  eminences  of  the  soft,  very  vascular,  proventricular  mucous  membrane.    This 

Sortion  of  the  tube  is,  when  contracted,  divided  into  six  or  eight  large  prominent  folds, 
ivided  by  deep  narrow  sulci,  corresponding  to  similar  elevations  and  depressions  in 
the  cuticular  lining  of  the  gigerium.  The  solvent  glands  form  a  perfect  uninterrupted 
zone,  quite  around  the  tube,  which  has  a  wt  U-defined  and  straight  termination  in  the 
ordinary  oesophageal  mucous  membrane.  The  sensible  differences  of  this  portion  of 
the  canal  are  the  absence  of  longitudinal  rugsB,  the  substitution  for  them  of  irregular 
eminences  and  depressions,  its  grayer  color,  soft  velvety  feel,  greater  vascularity  and 
thickness,  and  the  presence  of  minute  pnncta,  which  are  scattered  thickly  over  its  en- 
tire surface — the  months  of  the  solvent  glands.  In  cutting  into  the  walls  of  the  pro- 
ventiicnlus  these  glands  may  be  seen  with  an  ordinary  lens,  or  even  with  the  uaKed 
eye,  as  simple  follicles,  with  a  somewhat  bulging  outline,  proceeding  straight  from  their 
blind  extremities  to  their  opening  in  the  mucous  membrane.  They  lie  side  by  side  im- 
bedded in  the  tissue  of  the  walls  of  the  proventriculus,  and  are  of  a  length  but  little 
less  than  the  thickness  of  the  parietes  itself. 

The  gigerium,  in  situ,  is  far  back  in  the  abdomen,  its  middle  about  opposite  the  last 
rib  and  to  the  left  side,  lying  nearly  apposed  to  the  abdominal  parietes.  It  is  in  shape 
a  somewhat  irregular  and  flattened  ovoid ;  its  walls  comparatively  thicker  and  more 
powerful  than  in  the  other  subfamilies.  The  musculi  laterales,  at  their  thickest  portions, 
measure  a  third  of  an  inch  or  more  in  thickness.  If  we  consider  the  gizzard  as  extend- 
ing upward  as  far  as  the  cuticular  lining  extends,  i.  e.,  to  where  the  zone  of  gastric 
glands  begins,  it>  is  divisible  into  two  portions :  a  lower,  with  strong,  thick,  muscular 
walls,  and  very' convex  outline;  and  an  upper,  narrower,  more  constricted  portion, 
with  much  thinner  and  less  powerfully  contractile  paiietes.  The  hard  cuticlo  lines 
both  these  portions  uninterruptedly,  extending  quite  to  the  glandular  zone.  It  pre- 
sents the  ordinary  rugie  and  convolution?. 

The  duodenal  i'old  is  rather  short,  scarcely  two  inches  in  length.  After  forming  this 
fold,  the  intestine  proceeds  in  a  pretty  straight  course  to  moke  a  second  fold,  longer 
than  the  first,  and  quite  disconnected  with  it.  After  that  the  intestine  forms  a  mass  of 
closely  aggregated  convolutions.  Between  six  and  seven  inches  from  the  coeca  the  in- 
testine returns  toward  the  duodenum,  near  the  gizzanl,  and  forms  a  definite  fold,  much 
of  the  same  character  as,  and  closely  apposed  to,  the  first  duodenal  fold,  with  whidt  it 
is  connected  for  the  greater  {lart  of  its  course.  There  are  only  slight  convolutions  be- 
tween this  last  fold  and  the  coeca,  beyond  which  the  intestine  proceeds  in  a  nearly 
straight  course  to  the  cloaca. 

The  intestines  measure,  from  the  pylorus  to  the  anus,  a  little  over  forty  inches. 
There  is  but  little  difference  in  calibre  throughout  their  length  until  we  reach  the  cloaca; 
the  duodenum  being,  however,  if  anything,  a  little  the  largest.  A  little  beyond  the 
termination  of  the  duoderal  fold,  just  four  and  a  half  inches  from  the  pylorus,  the  he- 
patic duct  opens ;  one  inch  further  down  the  cystic  duct  is  received  by  the  intestine; 
and  just  half  way  between  the  two  is  the  orifice  of  the  pancreatic  duct.  These  three 
ducts,  which  convey  the  hepatic  and  pancreatic  secretions  into  the  intestine,  open 
nearly  on  a  line  with  each  other  on  the  mesenteric  edge  of  the  intestine. 

The  coeca  resemble  those  of  SieminWf  and  differ  greatly  from  those  of  Leatridince. 
Tbey  arise  within  an  inch  and  a  quarter  of  the  large  globular  cloaca,  and  are  very 
short,  measuring  only  about  a  fourth  of  an  inch  in  total  length. 

The  '* large"  intestine  is  very  short  and  perfoctly  straight.  Its  calibre  is  a  little 
gi eater  than  that  of  the  ileum  just  anterior  to  the  cceca,  but  it  is  not  as  large  in  cir- 
cumference as  is  the  duodenum.  It  differs  from  the  other  porlious  of  the  intestine  in 
the  thickness  of  its  muscular  walls,  the  increased  amount  of  muscular  tissue  being 
quite  appreciable  to  the  eye. 

After  but  a  little  more  than  an  inch  of  length  the  colon  terminates  in  the  cloa-'a. 
This  is  exceedingly  capacious  and  distensible,  measuring,  when  fully  inflated,  au  inch 
and  three  quarters  in  length  by  one  and  a  half  in  breadtn.  It  is  of  a  nearly  globular 
shape ;  its  superior  portion,  however,  being  somewhat  conical  and  tapering  where  it 
contracts  into  the  rectum.    It  is  very  slightly  and  incompletely  divided  into  two  oa- 
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eqnal  portions  hy  a  crescentio  fold  or  reduplication  of  mncous  membrano.  The  anterior 
or  internal  of  this  is  the  cloaca  proper,  and  is  greatly  the  largest ;  the  posterior  or  ex^ 
temal  forms  the  ^^  bursa  Fabridij"  and  consists  merely  of  a  bulging  or  uneqaal  dilation 
of  that  portion  of  the  cloacal  parietes  that  is  beyond  the  curved  fold  of  mucous  mem- 
brane already  mentioned.  Just  beside  this  fold,  about  a  fourth  of  an  inch  on  either 
side  of  the  median  line,  on  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  cloaca,  are  two  small  papillse, 
p1ace<l  side  by  side  and  in  close  contact.  On  the  summits  of  these  papillse  terminate 
the  ureters  and  vasa  deferentia,  the  excretory  ducts  of  the  sexual  and  urinary  organs. 

The  pancreas  occupies  the  whole  length  of  the  concavity  of  the  duodenal  fold.  It  is 
therefore  of  an  elongated  shape,  and  is  somewhat  triangular  on  a  cross-section.  The 
rounded  free  extremity  of  the  gland  is  rather  larger  than  the  other  end,  the  whole 
organ  being  somewhat  club-shaped.  Its  long  slender  duct  opens  into  the  duodenum 
between  the  hepatic  and  cystic  ducts.  The  two  lobes  of  the  liver  are  of  very  unequal 
size,  the  right  being  much  the  largest,  it  measures  about  three  inches  in  length,  while 
the  left  is  only  a  little  over  two.  Their  internal  or  apposing  surfaces  are  flat,  and  in 
contact  for  the  greater  part  of  their  length,  only  separating  above  to  admit  the  apex  of 
th^  heart  between  them.  They  are  both  somewhat  of  a  triangular  shape  on  a  cross- 
section  ;  rising  up  high,  and  thick  in  the  middle ;  tapering  toward  both  extremities ; 
the  right  bein|;  the  most  elongated  and  attenuated.  They  are  somewhat  loosely  con- 
nected by  a  thin,  flat  band  of  nepatic  substance.  The  surface  of  both  presents  several 
eminences  and  depressions,  produced  by  the  impact  of  neighboring  organs  and  parts. 

The  hepatic  duct  proceeds  from  the  middle  of  the  under  surface  of  the  left  lobe,  near 
the  commissure ;  has  a  length  of  about  two  inches,  and  opens  into  the  duodennm,  as 
already  described. 

The  gall-bladder  lies  in  a  depression  on  the  under  surface  of  the  right  lobe,  and  is 
well  developed.  It  is  of  an  ovoid  shape,  tapering  toward  its  proximal  extremity ; 
more  obtuse  at  its  distal.  The  cyst-hepatic  duct  is  very  short,  opening  directly  into  the 
base  of  the  bladder.  The  cystic  duct  arises  about  midway  between  the  two  extremi- 
ties of  the  bladder,  on  its  posterior  aspect.  It  is  larger,  but  shorter  than  the  hepatic 
dnct,  and  opens  into  the  duodenum  an  inch  further  down. 

The  kidneys  measure  about  two  and  a  fourth  inches  in  total  length,  but  are  of  very 
varying  breadth  at  diflbrent  points  along  their  extent.  They  are  irregularly  divided 
into  several  lobes,  which  are  not,  however,  of  regular  shape,  and  closely  adapted  to 
each  other,  as  in  Sterna  ;  nor  do  they  appear  to  be  constant  as  to  their  mode  of  subdi- 
vision. The  upper  lobe  of  each  is  the  lar^t,  and  has  the  most  convex  outline.  The 
next  is  very  narrow,  serving  as  a  connection  between  the  anterior  and  posterior  ex- 
tremities, and  is  sometimes  ahnost  divided  into  two.  The  posterior  lobe  is  nearly  rect- 
angular in  shape ;  about  twice  as  long  as  broad ;  and  has  a  deep,  longitudinal  sulcus 
upon  its  surface,  in  which  is  received  the  nretor. 

The  sexual  organs  lie  superimposed  upon  the  snperior  lobes  of  the  kidneys,  closely 
bound  down  to  them.  Their  ef^rent  ducts  run  along  in  close  apposition  with  the 
ureters,  and  terminate  in  the  cloaca  side  by  side  with  the  orifices  of  the  urinary  ducts, 
as  has  been  already  described. 

The  superior  larynx  is  composed  of  four  principal  elements :  A  thyroid  cartilage,  two 
arytenoid,  and  a  cricoid,  the  latter  divided  into  three  separate  portions.  The  thyroid 
is  much  the  largest  of  these,  forming  all  of  the  anterior  or  inferior  portion  of  the  organ. 
It  is  of  a  tapering,  snbconical  form,  with  an  ovoid  truncated  extremity,  and  an  obtuse 
tip.  Its  lateral  edges  curl  over  upward,  especially  posteriorly,  where  it  supports  the 
cricoid,  forming  all  of  the  cartilaginous  lateral  parietes  which  the  larynx  possesses. 
Its  inferior  suriace  is  marked  with  a  longitudinal  groove ;  its  internal  with  a  well-de- 
veloped eminence,  situate  on  the  median  line,  not  distantly  resembling  the  crista  galii 
of  the  human  ethmoid  bone.  Anteriorly  the  thyroid  extends  forward  as  a  mere  flat 
lamina,  with  scarcely  any  convexity.  The  posterior  portions  of  the  thyroid  support 
the  two  lateral  elements  of  the  cricoid.  These  are  quite  broad  at  their  base ;  curl  over 
toward  the  median  line ;  growing  narrower  as  they  approach  each  other,  till  they  com- 

51ete  the  circle  of  the  larynx  posteriorly  by  uniting  with  the  central  azygoid  element, 
'his  is  a  small,  irregular,  cartilaginous  nodnle,  situate  on  the  median  line,  having,  pos- 
teriorly, two  surfaces  for  the  reception  of  the  lateral  cricoid  elements :  more  anteriorly 
two  others  for  the  articulation  of  the  two  arytenoid  cartilages.  These  latter  are  of 
denser  consistency  than  the  rest  of  the  larynx,  being  sometimes  almost  oSseous.  They 
are  four-tenths  of  an  inch  long.  Their  base  presents  on  their  inner  surfaces  the  facet 
for  the  articulation  with  the  azygos  element  of  the  cricoid.  They  are  so  twisted  or 
curled  upon  their  own  axes,  that  their  lateral  edges,  at  first  horizontal,  are  afterward 
perpendicular,  rising  above  the  level  of  the  rest  of  the  larynx,  and  lying  parallel  to 
eacti  other,  thus  forming  the  rima  glottidis.  These  several  cartilagkious  pieces  of  the 
larynx  are  all  connected  by  a  delicate,  elastic,  fibro-oellular  tissue.  The  motion  which 
they  possess  is  limited  almost  entirely  to  the  opening  and  shutting  of  the  arytenoid 
cartilages,  effected  by  the  muscles  attached  to  them ;  the  motion  being  chiefly  at  the 
aryteno- cricoid  articulation.    These  proper  muscles  of  the  larynx  are  the  tliyro-ary- 
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tenoid  or  dilaiores  gloUidis,  and  the  constrictorea  glotUdia,  having  the  ordinary  form  and 
disposition. 

The  larynx  thus  composed  is  a  flattened,  tapering  organ,  situate  between  the  apo- 
hyals,  near  the  base  of  the  hyoid,  supported  by  the  uro-hyal,  which  runs  along  its  infe- 
rior surface.  It  measures  seven-tenths  of  an  inch  in  length  by  about  half  an  inch  in 
breadth  at  its  widest  part  posteriorly.  It  is  connected  with  surrounding  parts  by  con- 
densed cellular  tissue ;  by  the  prolongation  into  it  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
mouth,  and  by  various  muscles. 

The  trachea  measures  nine  inches  in  length.  It  is  not  of  uniform  width  thronghoat, 
but  superiorly  it  is  broad  and  flattened,  having  much  the  shape  of  a  traosverse  section 
of  the  larynx ;  while  as  it  proceeds  downward  it  becomes  smaller  and  almost  perfectly 
cylindrical.  The  rings  are  there  also  much  denser  and  more  resisting,  so  that  the  tab« 
is  much  less  compressible  below  than  above.  The  tracheal  rings  are  aboat  one  hnn- 
dred  and  forty  in  number.  As  usual,  they  are  alternately  broader  from  right  to  left ; 
the  increased  width  on  the  right  of  one  ring  being  compensated  for  by  the  narrowneai 
of  the  next,  at  the  same  point  of  its  circumference. 

The  8teiinO'tracheal  muscles  arise  from  the  sternum,  just  above  the  st^emo-coracoid  ar- 
ticulation ;  reach  the  trachea  an  inch  or  so  nbove  the  inferior  larynx,  and  run  as  narrow, 
flattened  bands,  one  on  each  side  of  the  windpipe,  quite  to  the  tUyroid  cartilage;  being 
then  continued  on  to  the  hyoid  bone,  forming  the  thyro-hyoids.  These  muscular  baiuls 
are  well  developed.  Small  fibrous  ofi'scts  proceed  from  the  supra-clavicular  fascia  to 
the  trachea  at  its  termination,  and,  with  others  from  the  intra-clavicular  air-cell,  pro- 
ceeding to  the  posterior  part  of  the  lower  larynx,  aid  to  hold  the  parte  in  situ. 

The  lower  larynx  does  not  difler  in  any  essential  points  from  that  of  Sleroorarim», 
already  described  in  sufficient  detail.  The  bronchial  half  rings  are  twenty-fonr  in 
number.  They  are  all  of  equal  width  at  all  points  of  their  circumference,  and  tbin  and 
delicate,  except  the  first  one,  which  is  larger  and  stouter,  and  bears  to  the  lower  larynx 
much  the  relation  that  the  cricoid  does  to  the  upper. 

My  earlier  experiences  with  this  Gull  were  along  the  coast  of  •Labra- 
dor, in  1860 ;  it  is  there  the  most  abundant  representative  of  its  family, 
spending  the  summer  and  breeding  plentifully  on  the  mossy  islands,  and 
retiring  southward  in  September.  On  approaching  one  of  the  breeding- 
grounds  where,  from  a  distance,  numerous  birds  could  be  observed 
sitting  on  their  nests,  or  walking  leisurely  about,  we  soon  gave  ao 
alarm,  when  all  would  rise  on  wing,  with  loud  screams,  and  circle  high 
over  head.  The  nests  were  found^scattered  irregularly  over  the  ground, 
with  little  choice  as  to  situation,  except  that  the  birds  seem^  to  rather 
prefer  moss-covered  rocky  places,  and  dry,  bare  spots ;  the  grassy  patches 
being  generally  appropriated  by  Eider  Ducks.  The  numbers  of  Ducks 
and  Gulls  on  any  island  were  usually  complementary,  there  being  more 
of  the  latter  than  of  the  former  on  the  bare  islands,  and  conversely. 
The  Gulls'  nests  were  large  and  bulky,  composed  of  dry  grass,  moss,  aiid 
lichens,  gathered  into  a  heap,  with  a  slight  cavity,  as  if  merely  result- 
ing from  the  weight  of  the  birds.  The  eggs,  in  all  the  instances  that 
came  under  my  observation,  were  three  in  number;  in  other  respects 
they  showed  the  great  variation  customary  in  this  family.  They  aver- 
aged about  2.80  in  length  by  about  1.90  in  width.  Some  were  light 
bluish  or  greenish,  others  deep  brownish-olive ;  while  the  dark  markings 
were  of  every  size  and  shape,  very  irregularly  distributed.  Early  in 
July  eggs  were  found  in  every  stage  of  development,  though  in  most 
histances  the  embryos  were  advanced.  At  the  same  time  many  newly- 
hatched  birds  were  caught  skulking  beneath  stones  or  scrambling  over 
the  luxuriant  moss.  These  downy  nestlings  are  curious  objects,  like 
soiled  carded  wool,  variegated  with  angular,  dusky  markings.  On 
being  caught  they  would  squeal  loudly,  and  fight  with  spirit.  Plai*ed 
on  water  they  swam  easily,  and  seemed  quite  at  home.  They  fed  freely 
from  the  first  on  fish  and  pork  scraps. 

Terrestrial  nidification  is  the  rule  with  this  species,  as  it  is  throughout 
the  family  ;  yet  there  are  authentic  accounts — as  that  given  by  Audu- 
bon— of  their  nesting  in  colonies  in  trees.  During  the  summer,  in  Lab- 
rador, the  principal  food  appears  to  be  the  lance-fish  {Mallotus  villosus)^ 
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Trbich  schools  in  myriads  along  the  coast,  affording  the  fishermen  almost 
their  only  bait  for  cod.  The  breeding  range  is  chiefly  from  New  En- 
gland to  Labrador.  Birds  occa>sionally  reach  Greenland,  yet  Labrador 
is  the  regular  t^rminas.  When  the  fall  migration  occurs  they  are  spread 
along  our  whole  Atlantic  coast,  but  principally  from  New  England  to 
the  Carolinas,  where  many  winter.  I  observed  them  constantly  at  Fort 
Macon,  North  Carolina,  from  September  through  May.  In  winter  they 
are  very  abundant,  being,  in  fact,  the  characteristic  and  only  common  bird 
of  the  family.  There  is  little  falling  off  in  their  numbers  during  March  ; 
most  wend  their  way  north  early  in  April,  when  the  Terns  and  Hooded 
Gulls  make  their  appearance,  but  some  linger  through  May.  In  the 
fall  some  arrive  in  September,  but  they  are  not  plentiful  until  the  latter 
part  of  October.  Being  here  rarely  molested,  they  get  quite  tame,  often 
mixing  with  the  domestic  Geese  around  the  fort,  and  sometimes  permit- 
ting an  approach  within  a  few  feet,  though  in  general  they  show  an  ap- 
preciation of  the  limits  of  gunshot  range.  Most  of  the  mature  birds 
gain  their  nuptial  livery  before  leaving.  They  are  nearly  silent  during 
the  winter,  except  when  quarreling  over  their  food ;  but  they  grow 
noisy  in  April,  at  the  approach  of  the  breeding  season,  and  before  they 
finally  depart  the  air  fairly  resounds  with  their  harsh  cries. 

A  great  part  of  their  food  at  this  season  consisted  of  the  refuse  from 
the  fort ;  they  were  always  hovering  over  the  spot  where  the  garbage 
was  thrown,  contending  for  the  booty  with  Turkey-buzzards  and  Fish 
Crows.  At  ebb-tide  they  frequently  strung  along  the  beach,  at  the 
water^s  edge,  gathering  various  animal  and  vegetable  substances 
stranded  by  the  receding  waves.  A  favorite  resort  was  the  large  sand 
spots  and  muddy  flats  of  the  harbor,  where  they  gathered  soft  molluscs, 
ascidians,  and  other  matters.  They  seeme<l  particularly  fond  of  a  kind 
of  bivalve  there,  the  Cytharea  gigantea.  Holding  the  shell  under  their 
feet,  as  a  Hawk  would  its  quarry,  they  hammered  with  the  beak  until 
the  shell  was  broken  in,  and  feasted  on  the  contents.  They  managed 
the  Peetens  (P.  dislocatua)  in  the  same  manner,  but  the  quahogs  were 
too  much  for  them.  I  once  found  remains  of  a  marsh  hare  in  the 
stomach  of  one  of  these  Gulls. 

In  the  interior,  I  have  found  this  species  on  the  Upper  Missouri,  and 
we  have  authentic  advices  of  its  occurrence  in  several  of  the  States,  par- 
ticularly those  in  the  region  of  the  Great  Lakes.  I  have  also  seen  speci- 
mens from  the  Pacific  coast. 

Var.  occroENTALis,  (Atid.)  Cones. 

DiAG.    L.  argentato  shnilis,  sed pallia  valde  obscuriore  (intense plumheo)  et  rosiro  hrevi,  alti- 
ore,  rohustissivio, 

J3a6.— Pacific  coast  of  North  America  (and  Asia  t) 

Bill  large,  very  stout  and  deep ;  the  ^ulnien  convex  at  the  end  ;  the  c.ngle  strongly 
developed,  making  the  nnder  ontline  douhly  concave.  Feet  large  and  stoat ;  the  tarsus 
equal  to  the  middle  toe  and  claw. 

Adult,  summer  plumage. — Bill  hright  chrome-yellow ;  a  vermilion  spot,  moi-e  or  less 
extensive,  at  the  au^le.  Mantle  dark  bluisb-asb,  almost  slate-color  ;  the  tips  of  the 
secondaries  and  tertials  white ;  the  line  of  demarcation  distinct.  Primaries :  first 
three  black  throughout  their  exposed  port  ions,  the  outer  white  for  some  distance  at 
the  tip  (1.75  inches),  crossed  near  the  end  with  an  irregular  black  bar,  the  shafts  en- 
tirely black  ;  second,  without  a  white  spot,  but  its  tip,  and  the  tips  of  aU  the  others, 
white.    Legs  and  feet  flesh-color. 

Approaching  matuHty.^AA  in  the  preceding,  but  the  upper  parts  rather  lighter,  and 
the  tail  with  an  imperfect  subtermmal  bar. 

/wtemifdiate.— Bill  ranch  as  in  the  adult.  White  of  the  head,  neck,  and  under  parts, 
more  or  less  mottled  with  dusky  ;  "gull-blue"  of  the  upper  parts  appearing  in  irr^ular 
patches;  most  of  the  feathers  tipped  with  light  gray.  Primaries  and  tail  uniform 
deep  blackish-brown,  with  scarcely  lighter  tips,  the  former  without  spots. 
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Toung-of'the-year. — Bill  entirely  black,  rather  shorter  than  in  the  adolts,  bnt  at  fl>e 
paiue  time  with  great  comparative  depth  at  the  angle.  Everywhere  a  deep  black- 
ish-brown, mottled  with  grayiBh-wbito,  the  feathem  of  the  npper  partit  being  tipped 
and  edged  with  that  color.  Rump  and  npper  tail-coverts  barred  with  whitisli  axwi 
duHky.    Wings  and  tail  as  in  the  preceding. 

Winter  plumage. — This  species  seems  to  form  an  exception  to  the  role  which  obtains 
so  extensively  among  large  Gulls,  since  in  winter  the  head  and  neck  behind  are  ooi, 
ordinarily  at  least,  streaked  with  dnsky.  I  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  snch  a  plutna^e 
is  never  acqnircd  ;  bnt  many  hundred  individuals  which  I  have  observed,  under  peco- 
liarly  favorable  circumstances,  at  this  season,  all  had  the  head  and  neck  immanalaf^ly 
white,  as  in  summer.  The  fact  was  brought  more  prominently  into  my  notice  fro«M 
the  fact  that  these  Gulls  were  usually  seen  m  company  with  three  other  species,  every 
individual  of  which  latter  were,  as  usual,  streaked  on  the  head  and  neck. 

Dimeitsians, — Length,  24  inches;  extent,  55;  wing,  15.50;  bill  above,  2.30;  along 
gape,  3.10 ;  height  at  nostril,  0.75 ;  width,  0.40 ;  height  at  angle,  0.85 ;  tarsus,  and  mid- 
dle toe  and  claw,  2.75. 

This  is  a  strongly-marked  variety.  Its  most  striking  peculiarity  of  form  lies  in  the 
rather  short  and  remarkably  robust  bill,  the  depth  at  the  angle  being  very  great.  It 
is  about  the  size  of  argeniaiu8y  but,  in  addition  to  the  stout  bill,  may  be  distingnisfaiNl 
from  that  species  by  its  very  dark  upper  parts  (a  slate,  approaching  that  of  mariwwf  in 
intensity),  and  the  black,  or  nearly  black,  bases  of  the  three  iirst  primaries.  The  spe- 
cies hardly  requires  comparison  with  calijomicus  ;  its  superior  size,  very  robast  bill, 
dark  mantle  and  bases  of  the  primaries,  and  I'^stricted  character  of  the  snbtermin^ 
spots,  readily  distinguish  it.  With  one  specimen,  however  (No.  22020,  a  bird  of  the 
year),  we  are  in  a  little  doubt.  In  size  and  general  very  dark  colors  it  agrees  with 
specimens  of  undoubted  occidentalia ;  but  the  bill  is  small,  perhaps  less  than  the  aver> 
age  of  adult  californicus^  and  with  comparatively  little  depth  at  the  angle.  Althongfa 
the  young  ocddenialis  has  the  depth  of  bill  at  the  angle,  compared  with  that  at  the 
nostrils,  fully  as  great  as  in  the  adult,  yet  it  is  according  to  analogy  with  the  feature 
presented  by  most  Gulls,  that  the  bill  should  be  smaller  every  way  in  the  young ;  and 
we  therefore  do  not  consider  the  discrepancy  as  irreconcilable  to  the  species. 
'  The  s()ecimens  before  us  do  not  seem  to  indicate  so  great  a  diversity  in  siae  as  exists 
among  some  large  Gulls.  The  difference  in  the  length  of  the  longest  and  shortest; 
wings  amounts  to  scarcely  an  inch.  The  bill,  however,  varies  g^atly  in  size  and  pro- 
portions. The  charactf'r  of  the  changes  of  plumage  is  much  that  of  argentaimr,  but  the 
two  birds  may  be  distinguished  by  their  bills.  Without  an  undoubted  voung  oaUJbrm- 
cif«,  we  cannot  institute  a  comparison ;  but  the  differences  will  doubtless  be  those  of 
smaller  size,  much  weaker  bill,  and,  probably,  lighter  colors  generally. 

Brnch  is  greatly  in  error  in  saying  that  this  species  is  ^*not  larger  than  L.  zowfrhgn- 
chu8."  Wo  see  little  grounds  for  the  assertion  of  Bonaparte,  that  it  is  "intermediate 
between  Laroidts  argeniatoidea  and  La^'ua  zonorhynchu9,"  Bonaparte's  diagnosis  is  oth> 
erwise  very  accurate. 

I  have  quoted  with  a  query,  as  synonyms  of  this  species,  the  names  of  the  large, 
dark  Asiatic  bird,  considered  as  distinct  by  Bonaparte,  but  which  Schl^el  unhesitat- 
ingly assigns  here.  I  have  never  bad  an  opportunity  of  examining  a  specimen  from  that 
locality ;  but  judging  from  descriptions,  the  bird  is  exceedingly  closely  related  to,  if 
not  identical  with,  the  present. 

LARUS  CALIFORNICUS,  Lawr. 

GallfornUn  Gull. 

n)Laini8  argentafoides,  Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  360.— Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  417. 

Lants  calif omicusj  Lawk.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  vi,  1854, 71) ;  B.  N.  A.  1858, 846.— Bp.,  Compt. 

Rendus,  1856,  770.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860,  273.— Coues,  Pr. 

A.  N.  S.  1862,  300. 
Laraides  californicusy  Bp.,  Consp.  Av.  ii,  1856,  226. 
Lartu  delawarensis  var.  califoniicas,  Coues,  Key,  1872,  313. 

DiAG.  Lam8  pedibun  fmco-olivaiseis,  remige  primo  lato  spaiio  apioaU  albo, 

J?a5.— Pacific  coast  of  North  America.  California.  Interior  of  Arctic  AmericayOO 
the  great  lakes  and  rivers. 

Note. — Believing  that  I  may  have  been  hasty  in  reducing  this  supposed  species,  in 
the  Key,  to  a  variety  of  delawarensia,  I  shall  here  treat  it  as  distinct,  at  the  si^me  time 
urging  the  probability  that  it  will  be  found  to  intergrade  completely  with  that  species. 

Bill  mod»-rately  stout  and  strong,  the  angle  well  developed ;  varying  considerably  in 
size,  larger  than  in  delawarenaisy  sometiires  nearly  equaling  that  of  argentatns  in  size. 
Tarsus  equal  to  or  slightly  longer  than  the  middle  toe  and  claw. 
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Adalt,  summer  plumage. — Bill  chrome-ye1k>tv,  tinged  with  greenish;  a  vermilioD  spot 
ou  lower  mandible  at  angle ;  a  black  spot  Just  alwve,  forming,  with  a  very  small  blauk 
spot  on  the  upper  mandible,  an  imperfect  transverse  band.  Feet  dnsky  bluish-green, 
the  webs  lighter.  Mantle  pearl-blue,  mnch  as  in  hrachyrhynchusy  lighter  than  in  oaPM 
(Linn  ),  perhaps  slightly  aarker  than  in  arffentatvf*.  Primaries  ^  bases  of  all  light 
bluish-wnite,  internally  almost  white,  especially  on  the  outer,  and  of  great  extent  on 
all ;  first  with  a  white  space  at  the  end  for  abont  two  inches,  rather  further  on  the 
onter  than  inner  web,  the  shaft  white  along  the  white  portion  of  tho  feather ;  second 
with  a  white  spot  near  the  end  on  the  whole  of  the  inner  and  most  of  the  onter  web, 
divided  by  the  black  shaft ;  tips  of  all  white ;  black  forming  merely  a  narrow  suhterm- 
inal  band  on  the  sixth.  Tips  of  inner  primaries  white,  as  are  aUo  the  tips  of  the  sec- 
ondaries and  tertials,  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  white  and  the  blue  of  the 
luantle  pretty  distinct. 

Adultf  Jtreeding  plumage.— 'EyeVids  bright  saffron-yellow.  Upper  mandible  bright 
chrome,  the  greater  part  of  the  lower  vermUion,  the  rest  chrome.  Gape  of  mouth  doop 
crimson. 

Adultf  winter  plumage.—^BiW  dully  colored.  Head  and  neck  behind  streaked  and  mot- 
tled with  dusky. 

Nearly  mature. — As  in  the  preceding.  Tail  with  an  imperfect  snbterminal  black  bar. 
Some  of  the  feathers  of  the  upper  parts  edged  with  gray.  White  space  at  end  of  first 
primary  crossed  by  a  transverse  black  bar ;  no  spot  on  second  pritnary. 

Toung. — Bill  yellowish  flesh-color,  black  ou  the  terminal  half.  Head,  neck,  rump, 
wing-coverts,  tertials  and  secondaries,  mottled  with  dnsky.  Primaries  and  tail  nni- 
fo  mly  brownish-black,  scarcely  lighter  at  the  tips.  Back  as  in  the  adults,  but  the 
feathers  with  grayish  edges. 

Dimensions. — Length,  20  inches;  wing,  15  to  16;  bill,  1.60  to  1.90;  depth  at  emi- 
nentia  symphysis,  0.56 ;  tarsus,  2  to  2.25 ;  middle  toe  and  claw,  about  the  same. 

A  very  full  series  of  this  species  in  the  collection,  embracing  specimens  in  every  stage 
of  plumage,  except  that  of  the  yonng-of-t he-year,  enables  us  to  give  full  diagnoses  of 
the  difierent  ages,  and  to  present  it^  variations.  The  latter,  as  regards  size,  and  es- 
pecially the  size  and  shape  of  the  bill,  are  very  gn-at  equaling,  if  not  exceeding,  those  of 
any  other  species.  In  the  smallest  8)iecinien  before  me  the  wing,  bill,  and  tatsus,  meas- 
nre,  respectively,  14.25,  1.65,  and  2.15  :  in  the  largest,  16.75,  2.*i0,  and  2.60,  making  the 
difference  in  these  parts  2.&0,  0..55,  and  0.40  inches,  respectively.  Yet  with  these  varia- 
tions it  is  not  difficult  to  recognize  the  species.  The  bill  is  larger  than  in  deHavcarensis 
or  variety  Brtu-hii,  and  has  seldom  or  never  the  perfect  black  band  near  the  tip ;  the 
npper  parts  are  darker  than  in  either,  and  the  character  of  the  primaries  is  quite  dif- 
ferent, in  the  long,  white  space  on  the  first,  instead  of  a  white  snbterminal  spot.  From 
o  cidentalis  it  may  always  be  known  by  its  mnch  less  robnst  and  deep  bill,  with  lighter 
upper  parts,  ard  the  light  bases  of  the  primaries.  Though  usually  considerably  smaller, 
-with  a  smaller,  weaker  bill  than  in  arg*niatu>',  mature  birds  from  high  latitudes  soae- 
times  approach  or  nearly  equal  the  latter  in  size,  and  one  specimen  before  ns  has 
actually  a  larger  bill  than  in  one  undoubted  argentaius.  But  the  darker  upper  parts  of 
c  'I'lfumicus,  and  the  veiy  differe*^  t  character  of  the  primaries,  both  basally  and  termin- 
ally, separate  the  two  without  difficulty. 

The  first  i>rimary  of  this  species,  though  white  for  about  two  inches  in  mature  birds, 
has,  perhaps  usually,  a  narrow,  irregular,  black  band  across  one  or  both  webs,  near  the 
end,  dividing  the  white  into  a  snbterminal  spot  and  broad  tip.  The  shaft  is  always 
white  along  the  white  portion  of  the  feather.  The  sjwt  on  the  second  primary  some- 
times extends  only  on  the  inner  webs;  the  shaft  is  always  wholly  black.  The  shafts 
of  all  the  primaries  are  white  at  the  while  tips.  The  orange  eyelids  and  crimson  gape 
are  retained  only  for  a  short  time  during  the  breeding  season.  In  winter  the  head  and 
neck  ai-e  streakefl  with  dusky. 

The  type-specimen  of  califomicttSf  kindly  furnished  for  examination  by  Mr.  Lawrence, 
is  moulting,  and  some  of  the  primaries  are  not  fully  grown  out.  The  white  apical 
space  on  the  first  primary  is  crossed  by  a  narrow,  transverse,  black  bar.  A  large  series 
of  skins,  however,  demonstr'ites  that  the  black  bar  is  soon  n  solved  into  two  spots,  or 
indentations,  on  the  edges  of  the  feather,  and  then  quite  disappears,  leaving  the  x>ri- 
mary  purely  and  uninterruptedly  white  at  its  tip  for  abont  two  inches. 

SynoTiymif. — I  incline  to  the-opiuion  that  califomicvs  is  not  the  first  designation  of 
this  species,  believing  that  argentatoides  of  Richardson  (18*U)  was  based  upon  it.  Very 
numerous  specimens  of  a  Gull  from  the  interior  of  Arctic  America  are  doubtless  of  the 
species  which  Richardson  calls  argentatoides.  Their  size  is  somewhat  greater  than  that 
of  lypical  examples  from  California,  though  no  more  so  than  might  be  expectetl  from 
their  more  northern  habitat ;  and  they  are  a  shade  lighter  in  the  color  of  the  man  le, 
but  otherwise  so  entirely  similar  to  califomicus  proper  that  they  were  unhesitating  y 
referred  to  the  latter  species  by  both  Prof.  Baird  and  myself.  The  only  real  discrep- 
ancy to  be  reconciled  in  Richardson's  description  is  the  statement  that  the  legs  are 
**flesh-colo  ed,"  those  of  the  true  califomicus  beingof  a  dusky  olivaceous,  with  chrome- 
yellow  webs,  mnch  aj  in  delawarensis.    In  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  a  less  powerful 
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organization,  weaker  bill,  &c.,  it  sfiows  an  evident  approach  to  the  "Mew-Gnlla' 
(delawareitsiSy  canua,  &c.),  and  apparently  connects  the  latter  group  with  larger  Herrinc- 
GulJs  with  flesh-colored  feet.  Bat  the  liability  to  error  in  giving  the  colors  of  the  fe«?t 
&c.,  of  water  birds,  is  very  great ;  Mr.  Lawrence  himself  (B.  N.  A.  p.  846)  statiDg  that 
the  legs  are  "  flesl^-colored,"  although  their  tint  was  correctly  given  by  him  when 
introducing  the  species. 

For  a  more  extensive  discussion  of  the  point,  I  refer  to  my  paper  in  the  Philadelphia 
Academy  "  Proceedings."  While  it  is  probable  that  Richardson's  name  refers  to  the 
species  described  by  Mr.  Lawrence,  I  by  i^o  means  insist  upon  this  identification,  nof 
would  wish  to  supersede  the  name  californicus. 

Comparison  of  L.  californicus  xciih  Uie  European  L.  argentatus.— The  terminal  markinf^s 
of  the  primaries  of  the  two  are  identical,  and  in  size  the  species  are  not  very  dissimilar. 
The  color  of  the  feet  is  strikingly  diverse  (dusky  greenish  in  califomicus  ;  flesh-cclored 
m  argmtatus) ;  and  the  picture  of  the  bases  of  the  primaries  very  different,  as  follows : 
In  californicus  the  bluish  color  is  very  light  in  tint,  in  fact  almost  white  teriniaally ; 
extends  very  far  along  the  feathers  (especially  on  the  first  quill),  its  edge  parallel  with 
the  rhachis  for  nearly  its  whole  lengrh,  and  then  it  turns  suddenly  off"  at  an  aciite 
angle,  running  up  nearlv  as  far  on  the  edge  as  in  the  centre  of  the  inner  vane  of  the 
feather.  In  argentatus  the  color  is  but  little,  if  any,  lighter  than  the  mantle ;  it  ex- 
tends along  the  feather  with  an  outline  oblique  to  the  shaft ;  runs  up  much  further  in 
the  centre  of  the  inner  web  than  along  its  edge,  along  which  latter  the  black  deacends 
a  little  way  as  a  narrow  marginal  line.  In  californicus  the  line  of  demarcation  of  the 
two  colors  is  much  more  trenchantly  marked  than  it  is  in  argentatus, 

LARUS  DELAWARENSIS,  Ord. 

Blns-blUed  Gall. 

Lotus  delmcarensiSj  Ord,  Guthrie's  Geog.  2d  Am.  ed.  ii,  1615, 319.— Lawr.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 
846;  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866,  299.— Coop.  &  Scck.,  N.  H.  Wash  Ter.  1860, 
273.— Wheat.,  Ohio  Agric.  Rep.  1860,  No.  267.— Couks,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1861, 
246 ;  1862,  302.— CouES,  Smiths.  Rep.  1861,  418.— Vkrr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iii,  1862, 
160.— BoARDM.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soo.  ix,  1862, 131.— Schl.,  Mus.  P.-B.  iv,  1863,  Lari,  p. 
22.— Allen,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iv,  1864,  80.— Coues,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xii,  1868,  126.— 
TrjRNB.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  38.— Codes,  Pr.  Pbila.  Acad.  1871,  39.— Couks,  Kev, 
1872,  313.— RiDGW.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  x,  1874,  38  (Illinois). 

Larus  canus,  Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  259.    Not  of  authors. 

Lotus  zonorhynchus,  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  421.— Nutt.,  Man.  ii,  1834, 300. — AuB.,  Om. 
Biog.  iii,  ia35, 98 ;  v,  1839, 638 ;  pi.  212 ;  Syn.  1839,  327 ;  B.  Am.  vii,  1844, 152,  pi. 
446.— GiR.,  B.  L.  I.  1844,  360.— Bp.,  Comptes  Rendus,  1856,  771 ;  Cousp.  Av.  ii, 
1856,  224.— Blas.,  J.  f.  O.  1865,  380. 

Lotus  zonorhynckus  var.  hrucUiy  Bp.,  Consp.  ii,  1856,  224. 

Larus  zonorhynchus  var.  mexicanusj  Bp.,  Cons'p.  ii,  1856,  224. 

Glaucus  zonorhynchus,  Brdch,  J.  f.  O.  1853,  102. 

Gai^na  zonorhynoha,  Bp.,  Naum.  iv,  1854,  202.— Bruch,  J.  f.  0. 1855,  282. 

Gavina  bruehii,  Bp.,  Naum.  iv,  1&54,  202.— Bruch,  J.  f.  0. 1855,  283. 

DiAO.  L,  rostro  nigrooincto,  pallio  cceruleo-perlaceoy  remige  primo  spatio  subapUxUi  albo,  tar»9 
digito  medio  lonffiore. 

Hah, — ^North  America  generally ;  throughout  the  interior  as  well  as  coastwise.    Cuba 
(Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  V,  T^^ 


Adult  in  summer, —^\\\  rather  stout,  as  long  as  the  middle  toe  and  claw ;  the  npper 
mandible  considerably  convex  at  the  end ;  under  mandible  much  thickened  at  the 
angle,  which  is  prominent ;  the  outline  from  base  to  angle,  and  from  angle  to  tip,  both 
concave.  Middle  toe  and  claw  scarcely  more  than  three-fourths  the  tanns.  Bill 
greenish-yellow,  at  tip  chrome,  encircled  at  the  angle  with  a  broad  band  of  black. 
Legs  and  feet  dusky  bluish-green.  Mantle  light  pearl-blue,  fading  into  white  at  the 
ends  of  the  secondaries  and  tertials,  the  line  of  demarcation  indistinct.  Primaries: 
first  black,  the  basal  portion  of  the  inner  web  very  light  bluish-white,  almost  pure, 
with  a  spot  of  white  about  1.25  inches  long  near  the  end,  of  equal  extent  on  both  webs, 
divided  by  the  black  shaft ;  second  with  a  small  white  spot  on  the  inner  web,  and  the 
inner  web  whitish  at  base  for  a  longer  distance ;  the  whitish  of  the  bases  of  the  prima- 
ries regularly  increases  inward  and  the  black  decreases,  until  on  the  sixth  it  is  merely 
a  transverse  bar.  Apex  of  first  primary  black,  of  others  white,  the  spot  being  very 
minute  on  the  second,  and  gradually  increasing ;  seventh  and  innermost  primaries 
without  any  black,  like  the  secondaries. 

4dult  in  winter, — As  in  summer,  but  the  head  and  neck  behind  spotted  (not  streaked 
Bor  nebulated)  with  dusky. 

Young,  first  ««'«(«•.- Upper  parts  irregularly  mottled  with  dusky  brown  smd  thepeail- 
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bine  of  the  adalts,  the  wing  coverts  being  almost  entirely  dnsky,  with  lighter  margins 
to  the  feathers.  Head,  neck,  and  under  parts,  mottled  with  white  and  dasky.  Prima- 
ries uniformly  black ;  secondaries  with  a  patch  of  brownish-black  near  the  ends ; 
tertials  wholly  brownish-black,  narrowly  tipped  with  whitish.  Tail  with  a  broad, 
Bnbterminal  band  of  black,  narrowly  tipped  with  white.  Terminal  haJf  of  bill  black, 
the  extreme  tip  yellowish. 

Young-of'the-year  in  Jugmt. — Everywhere  mottled  thickly  with  brownish-black,  on 
the  upper  parts  the  feathers  with  yellowish-white  edges,  the  pearl-blue  of  the  adults 
scarcely  apparent,  except  on  the  wing-coverts.  Terminal  two-thirds  of  bill  with  the 
tip  black,  the  rest  light  flesh-color.    Other  parts  as  in  the  preceding. 

Dimendons.—hen^h,  19.75 ;  extent,  48.50 ;  wing,  14.75 ;  bill  above,  1.70 ;  gape,  2.30 ; 
height  at  nostril,  0.45 ;  at  angle,  0.50  ;  tarsus,  2.05 ;  middle  toe,  l.tiO. 

The  anatomical  characters  of  this  species  do  not  differ  in  any  notable  degree  from 
those  of  i.  smifhsonianuSj  already  folly  described. 

Although  of  about  the  same  size  as  L,  canus,  this  species  may  readily  be  distinguished 
from  it.  It  is  rather  larger ;  the  bill,  somewhat  longer,  is  much  moro  robust,  the  angle 
much  more  strongly  developed,  and  are  both  mandibles  crossed  by  a  well-defined  bar  near 
the  angle,  wanting  in  canus.  The  upper  parts  are  very  decidedly  lighter,  being  a  very 
light  pale  blue,  instead  of  darker  bluish-gmy.  The  characters  of  the  primaries  are 
quite  different.  In  delawarensis  the  bases  of  tne  primaries  are  very  light  bluish-white, 
on  the  first  almost  pure  white,  and  extending  to  within  three  inches  of  the  tip  of  the 
second.  In  canus  the  light  bases  of  the  feathers  are  very  much  more  restricted,  the 
difference  esx>ecinlly  conspicuous  on  the  second  primary,  the  color  of  the  bases  bluish- 
gray,  scarcely  lighter  than  the  back.  The  snbtermiual  spots  on  the  first  and  second 
primaries  in  delatcarensis  are  small,  divided  by  the  black  shaft,  and  not  longer  on  the 
onter  than  on  the  inner  vane,  while  in  vanus  the  spots  are  nearly  twice  as  large ;  that 
on  the  first  longer  on  the  outer  than  on  the  inner  vane,  and  not  divided  by  the  black 
shaft.    Canus  has,  moreover,  a  spot  on  the  third  primary,  wanting  in  delnwartnsis. 

The  relationship  of  this  species  to  the  L.  hrachyrhynchus  of  Ricbardsdn  will  be  found 
discussed  under  the  head  of  the  latter.  There  is  no  other  North  American  Gull  with 
which  the  present  requires  comparison. 

This  species,  in  common  with  others  of  the  genus,  varies  very  considerably  in  size. 
The  difference  in  the  lengtii  of  wing  and  tarsus  of  the  largest  and  smallest  specimen 
before  us  amounts  to  a  fml  inch  in  tne  former,  and  0.35  of  an  inch  in  the  latter.  The 
longest  tarsus  measures  2.25,  the  shortest  1.90.  The  difference  in  the  bills  is  consider- 
able. The  smallest  specimen  before  me  is  an  adult  female  from  Laramie  River ;  the 
largest  a  young  bird  of  the  year  from  Labrador.  Both  Bonaparte  and  Bruch  present  a 
species  or  variety  in  their  monographs,  distinguished  from  zonorhynokus  by  its  larger 
size,  more  robust  bill,  &c.  An  adult  winter  specimen  before  me,  from  Nebraska,  dif- 
fers in  these  and  some  other  resi>ects  from  the  ordinary  standard.  The  bill  is  every  way 
larger  and  stouter,  the  culmen  terminally  more  convex,  the  eminentia  symphysis 
perhaps  less  strongly  developed.  The  head  and  neck  are  streaked  rather  than  spotted 
with  dusky,  and  the  first  pnmary  has  a  more  decidedly  white  apex.  The  chord  of  the 
culmen  measures  1.75 ;  height  of  bill  at  nostrils,  0.53 ;  at  eminentia  symphysis,  hardly 
greater.  The  wing  is  15.25  inches  fh>m  the  carpal  joint.  The  feet  are  not  larger  nor 
stouter  than  average  of  delawarensis,  A  second  specimen,  from  the  interior  of  Arctic 
America^  a  little  surpasses  these  measurements,  being  so  large  that  it  would  be  taken 
at  first  si^ht  for  calif omious,  but  for  the  ring  around  the  bill  and  the  different  pattern 
of  the  primaries.  Without  feeling  assured  that  these  specimens  constitute  even  a  de- 
cided variety,  I  present  the  above  considerations  to  show  how  greatly  the  species  may 
vanr  in  size,  and  to  indicate  exactly  in  what  consists  this  species  or  variety  of  the 
authors  quoted. 

Although  the  present  is  a  marked  and  well-characterized  species,  there  has  been  con- 
siderable confusion  respecting  it,  occasioned  by  its  being  confounded  by  some  authors 
with  the  European  oanusj  and  by  others,  and  the  greater  msgority,  with  the  canus  of 
Richardson,  which  is  the  succeeding  species.  It  may  therefore  be  well  to  trace  its  his- 
tory from  tne  beginning. 

In  1815  a  '* Tooth-billed  Gull"  (X.  delawarensis)  is  characterized  by  Ord,  in  Guthrie's 
Geography,  as  above.  This,  as  Mr.  Lawrence  has  shown,  can  be  no  other  than  the 
present  bird.  **  His  account  of  the  measurements  and  coloration  agrees  precisely  with 
the  adult  X.  zonarkynchus,  the  only  character  to  reconcile  is  the  toothed  bill.  This  I 
consider  as  a  possible  malformation,  or  probably  an  accidental  toothing,  caused  by  its 
being  worn  in  some  particular  mode  of  feeding."— (Lawr.)  In  an  adult  and  very  old 
bird  before  us,  the  culmen  along  its  entire  length  is  jagged  and  irregularly  serrate. 
This  same  feature  along  the  commissure  would  produce  precisely  the  "  Tooth-billed 
Gull"  of  Ord.  Moreover,  this  malformation  actually  exists  along  the  commissure  of 
a  Larus  occidentalism  now  before  us,  thus  proving  that  the  character  is  entirely  acci- 
dental and  not  connned  to  a  sin^i^le  species,  and  fully  confirming  the  position  assumed 
by  Lawrence.  Delawarensis  being  undoubtedly,  therefore,  the  present  species.  Is  the 
flrst  distinctive  appellation,  and  must  take  priority  over  the  more  usual  name  of  zona- 
rkynchus  Richardson. 
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BoDaparte,  in  his  Svnopsis.  presents  the  spnecies  antler  the  name  of  **  L.  eanua  LinospiUL'' 
The  description  is  that  of  an  immature  bird,  in  which  the  primaries  have  not  yet  at- 
tained their  white  tips.  The  measurement,  '*  tarsus  a  little  more  than  two  inch^r^s^ 
excludes  the  brachyrhyvohvs  Richardson,  to  which  the  description  might  otherwiae  apply. 

The  species  was  defioitely  characterized  by  Richardson  in  1831,  under  the  oftme 
zoHorhynchus,  and  separated  fix>m  the  brachyrhynchus  of  that  author.  This  Dame  w^£U§  id 
almost  universal  employ,  until  Mr.  Lawrence  showed  that  it  had  not  rightful  prioriry. 
But  authors  have  greatly  erred  in  assigning  as  synonyms  of  this  species  camu9  aod 
brachyrhynchus  of  Richardson,  the  former  being  the  adult  and  the  latter  the  youn^  o£ 
a  ^  ery  did'erent  species.  Neither  is  this  species  the  "  L,  canua  from  North  America  of 
authors,^'  as  stated  by  Bonaparte,  which  citation  is  only  referablo  to  the  saccseediDg 
species.  A  fhller  elucidation  of  these  names  will  be  found  under  head  of  L.  br<idijfrkifnckm». 

Tlie  Riug  billed  Gall  is  more  generally  distributed  throoghoat  the 
interior  than  the  Herring  Gull,  occurring  on  the  larger  waters  of  the 
Missouri  region,  and  elsewhere.  It  migrates  through  the  interior,  up 
the  Mississippi,  as  well  as  along  the  coast.  Prof.  Snow  does  not  give  it 
in  his  Kansas  List,  but  in  my  copy  received  from  him  I  find  a  peuciled 
note  of  its  occurrence  at  Lawrence  in  April,  1873.  This  was  .the  Goll 
I  oftenest  observed  in  Northern  Dakota;  I  found  it  in  large  numbers  in 
September,  on  Lake  River,  a  tributary  of  the  Souris:  and  again  in  Sep- 
tember of  the  following  year  on  the  Upper  Missouri,  in  company  with 
Herring  Gulls.  They  were  mostly  young  birds,  apparently  hatched  not 
iar  off.  Along  the  Atlantic  coast  I  have  traced  the  bird  txom  Labrador 
to  the  Carolinas,  finding  it  numerous  in  the  former  locality  in  sammer, 
with  Herrings  and  Black-backs.  It  winters  abundantly  on.  the  coast  of 
the  Middle  States ;  1  saw  it  constantly  during  two  winters  over  the  har- 
bor of  Baltimore,  where  it  flies  among  the  shipping  with  Bonaparte's 
Gull  and  several  kinds  of  Terns. 

LARUS  CANUS  var.  BRACHYRHYNCHUS,  (Rich.)  Cones. 
Anerican  Mew  Gall. 

a.  oantM. 

Larue  oanus,  Linn.,  Syet.  Nat.  i,  1766, 224.— Gm.,  Syet.  Nat.  i,  1788.  596.— Lath.,  Ind 
Orn.  ii,  1790,  815.— Temm.,  Man.  1815,  499.— Leach,  Cat.  1816,  40.— Bora,  Isis, 
1822,  563.— Steph.,  Gen.  Zool.  xiii,  1826, 198.— Flem.,  Br.  An.  1828, 140.— Jen., 
Man.  1835,  275.— Eyt.,  Cat.  1836,  52.— Keys.  &  Blas.,  Wirb.  Eur.  1840, 96.- 
Nalm.,  V.  D.  X,  184P,  :«)1,  pi.  261.— Macgil.,  Man.  ii,  1842,  248.— Schl.,  Rct. 
Crit.  1844,  125.— Bp.,  Consp.  ii,  1856,  223.— ScHL.,  Mus.  P.-B.  iv^,  1863,  Lari,  p. 
23.— Gray,  List  Br.  B.  1863, 233.— Blas.,  J.  f.  0. 1865, 380.— Sharpb  &  Dress., 
B.  Eur.  pt.  xvii,  Apr.  1873.  . 

Laroides  canusy  Brehm,  V.  D.  1831,  751. 

G€mna  cana  et  Glaacus  canua j  Bruch. 

Larm  dnereus,  Scop.,  Ann.  Hist.  Nat.  i,  1768,  80. 

Laru8  hybemusy  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  596  (Gavia  hybemay  Briss.,  Orn.  1760, 189,  pL  16, 
f.  2).— Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  iii,  1849,  654.— Bp.,  Consp.  ii,  1856,  223. 

Larus  oyanorhynchusy  Mey.  &  Wolf,  Tasch.  ii,  1810,  480. 

**Larus  cyanopus,  Becust." 

Laru8  procellosus  {partim)y  Bechst.,  Orn.  Tasch.  1802,  373 ;  Naturg.  Dent,  iv,  647. 

Laroides  procellosm,  Brehm,  V.  D.  1831»  750. 

Laraidea  caneacens,  Brehm,  v.  D.  1831, 753. 

b.  niveus, 

Larua  nweuay  Pall.,  Zoog.  R.-A.  ii,  1811,  320,  pi.  76.— Bp.,  Consp.  ii,  1856,  234. 
Larua  canua  var.  maJoTy  Mn>D.,  Sib.  Reise,  ii,  1853, 243,  pi.  24,  f.  4.— Schl.,  Mas.  P.-B.  ir, 
1863.  XaH,  p.  26.  »     -^f        >  i 

Larua  heineiy  Homeyer,  Naum.  1853, 129. 
«  Garina  heinii,  Brucb,  J.  f.  O.  ia')5,  283  (partimy 
Larua  canua,  Bp.,  Consp.  ii,  1856, 223  (parttm).— Schr.,  Beise,  511. 
Larua  kamtachatkenaiay  Bp.,  R.  and  M.  Z.  vii,  1855, 16. 
Qavina  ciiriroatHa,  Bruch,  (partim)» 
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c.  hrachyrhynchus. 

Laru9  canus,  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  420  (iidolt);   not  of  authors.— Nutt.,  Man. 

ii,  1834,  300. 
Larus  hrachyihynchus,  Rich., F.  B.  A. ii,  1831, 421  (javenile).— Nutt.,  Man.  ii,  1834,  ;W1.— 

CouES,  Pr.  A.  N.  S.  1862,  302.-  Elliot,  B.  N.  A.  ii,  pi.  53.— Dall  &  Bank.,  Tr. 

Chic.  Acad.  1869,  305.— Finsch,  Abh.  Nat.  iii,  1872,  84. 
Larus  canus  var.  hrachyrhynckuSj  Coues,  Key,  1872,  313. 
Larus  «icJt%t,'LAWR.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  1854,  2(54 ;  B.  N.  A.  1858,  847  (young).- Coop.  & 

Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860,  274.— Schl.,  Mus.  P.-B.  iv,  1863,  Lari,  p.  27.— 

Blas.,  J.  f.  O.  1865,  381. 
JSissa  septenlrianalis,  Lawk.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  1854 ;  B.  N.  A.  1858,  854.— Coop.  &  Suck., 

N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860,  277. 

Note. — The  foregoing  synonymy  is  based  upon  the  consideration  that  there  are  three 
recognizable  varieties,  but  not  species,  of  the  catius  group :  1.  The  typical  European 
bird.  2.  The  larger  and  perhaps  otherwise  distinguished  bird  of  Asia,  L.  canus  major 
of  Middendorff  and  Schlegel  (see  Blas.,  J.  f.  O.  1865,  330).  3.  The  North  American 
bird»  of  which  the  adult  as  canus,  and  the  young  as  hrachi/rhynchus,  were  described  by 
Richardson,  and  subsequently  as  Rissa  septentrianaHs  (adult)  and  X.  suckleyi  (juveuilo) 
by  Lawrence.    We  have  here  only  to  do  with  the  latter. 

Yar.  BRACHYRHYNCHUS,  (Rich.)  Coues. 

DiAO.  L,  eano  {Ewropai)  similis  ;  minory  rostro  hreviare,  culmine  magis  oottvero,  paUio  dilu- 
iiaref  tarso  vix  longiore  quam  digitum  medium  cum  ungue. 

Hah. — Interior  of  Arctic  America,  and  Pacific  coast  generally.  Not  authenticated  as 
occurring  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 

Sp.  ch.  Bill  small,  somewhat  stout  for  its  length,  much  shorter  than  the  head  or 
tarsus.  Upper  mandible  straight  to  the  end  of  the  nostrils,  moderately  convex  to  the 
tip,  rather  more  so  than  in  canus.  Angle  of  lower  mandible  pretty  well  developed, 
comparatively  more  so  than  in  canus;  the  lower  outline  considerably  concave  posterior 
to  it,  somewhat  so  before  it.  Commissure  about  straight  to  near  the  tip.  Tarsus  and 
middle  toe  and  claw  about  equal,  the  former  but  little  if  any  longer  than  the  latter. 

Adult  in  summer, — Bill  bluish-green,  its  terminal  third  bright  yellow.  Legs  and  feet 
dusky  bluish-green,  the  webs  yellowish.  Mantle  light  grayish-blue  or  dark  pearl-blue, 
a  shade  lighter  than  in  canus,  much  darker  than  in  delawarensis.  Primaries :  the  bluish- 
gray  bases  rather  lighter  than  in  canus,  much  darker  than  in  delawarensis,  but  fading 
into  nearly  pure  white  on  all  but  the  first  at  the  juncture  with  the  black  portion ;  these 
bluish-gray  bases  of  the  feathers  extend  toward  the  ends  much  further  than  in  canus, 
as  far  as  in  delawarensis,  and,  as  in  that  species,  on  the  second,  tbird,  and  fourth,  extend 
fhrth  r  along  the  central  portions  of  the  inner  web  than  at  the  edges,  so  that  they  are 
bordered  for  some  distance  with  the  black  of  the  terminal  portions  of  the  feathers. 
The  black  takes  in  the  outer  web  of  the  first  primary  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  int  er, 
but  rapidly  becomes  narrower,  till  it  is  merely  a  subteruiinal  transverse  bar  on  the 
sixth.  The  seventh  has  frequently  a  spot  of  black  on  one  or  both  ^ebs.  First,  with  a 
large  white  spot  near  the  end  two  inches  long,  longer  on  the  outer  than  on  the  inner 
web,  not  divided  by  the  black  shaft,  the  tip  of  the  feather  black  ;  second,  with  a  sim- 
ilar spot,  but  smaller,  not  longer  on  the  outer  than  on  the  inner  web,  and  divided  by 
the  black  shaft ;  the  extreme  apex  white,  as  are  the  apices  of  all  the  other  primaries 
except  the  first. 

Jdult,  high  breeding  plumagc-^'EyeUds,  ocular  region,  and  gape  of  mouth,  bright 
orange-yellow,  which  color  extends  over  tbe  tip  and  cutting  edges  of  the  bill.  The 
green  of  the  bill  with  a  peculiar  hoary  glancescence.  Legs  and  ieet  bluish-green,  the 
webs  bright  gamboge-yellow.    Otherwise  as  in  the  preceding  stage. 

Adult  in  iinn/er.— -The  head  and  neck  all  round,  with  the  upper  part  of  the  breast, 
mottled  with  dusky. 

Approaching  maturity,— Bead  and  neck  faintly  mottled.  Primaries  brownish-black, 
without  decided  white  tips ;  the  spots  on  the  first  and  second  restricted.  Tertials  with 
a  dusky  spot  on  each  web  near  the  end.  Tail  with  a  more  or  less  perfect  subterminal 
band. 

Young,  first  winter, — Bill,  basally,  flesh-color ;  black  on  the  terminal  half.  Legs  and 
feet  light  yellowish.  Head,  neck,  rump,  and  whole  under  parts,  mottled  irregulatly 
with  dusky.  Back  as  in  the  adult,  but  the  feathers  with  grayish  edgings.  Wing- 
coverts,  secondaries,  and  tertials,  dusky ;  darkest  on  the  latter ;  all  with  light  edgings. 
Primaries  uniform  brownish-black,  without  white  ppots,  tips,  or  lighter  bases.  Tail 
almost  entirely  brownish-black,  with  a  narrow  border  of  white. 

Young  in  August — Bill  and  legs  as  in  the  preceding.  Everv where  whitish-gray ;  the 
white  of  the  under  parts  appearing  as  mottling,  and  the  blue  of  the  upper  parts  as 
irregular  patches.    Otherwise  as  in  the  f  receding. 

Dimensions,— hength,  17J)0;  extent,  42;  wing,  13.75;  bill  above,  1.40;  gape,  2 ;  width 
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at  nostrils,  0.25;  beigbt,  0.35;  height  at  angle,  0.35;  tarsus,  and  middle  toe  sad 
claw.  1.80. 

The  variations  in  size  presented  by  this  species,  thonch  considerable,  are  not  |];reater 
than  those  of  others  of  the  genus.  The  difference  in  the  lengths  of  the  wing,  tarsna, 
and  bill,  of  the  largest  and  smallest  specimens  before  me,  amounts  to,  respectively,  1>C, 
0.30,  and  0.20  inches.  There  is  a  considerable  difference  also  in  general  size,  which, 
however,  is  not  always  accompanied  with  corresponding  discrepancies  in  length  of  bill 
and  feet,  small  birds  having  sometimes  longer  bills  and  tarsi  than  those  which  aarpaiie 
them  in  total  length  ;  the  indefinite  character  of  these  variatione  showing  pretty  con- 
clusively that  they  are  those  of.  a  single  species.  As  might  be  expected,  adult  birds, 
as  a  general  rule,  are  larger,  with  longer  and  stouter  bills  than  the  young.  As  will  be 
seen  in  the  diagnosis,  during  the  breeding  season  the  bill,  mouth,  eyelids,  and  feet,  be- 
come very  highly  colored,  although  the  bright  tints  are  retained  for  only  a  short  time. 
There  may  also  be  sometimes  detected  a  faint  rosy  blush  on  the  under  parts  daring 
this  season.  In  adult  birds  the  markings  of  the  primaries  are  vei^  constantly  pre- 
served. The  relative  proportions  of  the  tarsus  and  toes  vary  a  little,  but  the  former 
never  greatly  exceeds  the  latter  in  length,  as  is  always  the  caae  with  canus  and 
zonorhpichua. 

I  have  before  me  the  type-specimen  of  Richardson's  Larus  hrachyrkfffu^us — ^the 
original  of  his  description  in  the  Faun.  Bor.  Am.—'*  a  fem;ile,  killed  on  the  23d  of  May, 
18^,  at  Great  Bear  Lake.''  ''Some  brown  markings  on  the  tertials,  primary  ooverta, 
and  bastard  wing,  with  an- imperfect  subterminal  bar  on  the  tail,  point  it  out  as  a 
young  bird,  most  probably  commencing  its  second  spring."  The  specimen  in  questioa 
18  labeled  in  a  handwriting  unknown  to  me,  '*  $ ,  May  23, 1826,  Great  B  ar  Lake,''  and 
corresponds  in  every  detail  with  Richardson's  description,  so  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
its  identity.  This  author,  in  drawing  up  his  diagnosis  of  the  species  from  a  yoang 
bird,  fell  into  the  error  of  saying  "remigibns  a^ic^  concoloribus,"  whereas  in  the  adult 
the  primaries  are  as  broadly  white  tipped  as  m  other  species.  In  this  type-specimeu 
the  bill  is  very  small,  bearing  ]^erhaps  less  than  the  average  even  of  young  biida,  but 
in  other  specimens  before  me  it  is  quite  as  short. 

This  is  the  North  American  representative  of  the  European  oanuSf  but  is  varietally 
distinct  in  the  following  features :  The  tarsus  little  if  any  longer  than  the  middle  toe 
and  claw,  instead  of  being  a  fourth  longer.    The  bill  is  shorter  and  smaller  in  all  its 

groportions,  with  a  rather  more  convex  culmen  and  less  developed  eminentia.  The 
luish  bases  of  the  primaries  are  much  lighter,  fading  nearly  into  white  at  their  junc- 
tion with  the  black  portion ;  extend  for  a  greater  distance  along  the  feathers,  and  ruo 
np  further  in  the  centre  than  along  the  edge  of  the  inner  vane.  The  average  size  of 
the  bird  is  less,  and  the  color  of  the  mantle  rather  lighter. 

The  differences  between  this  species  and  delawarensis,  the  only  other  American  species 
which  it  at  all  resembles,  are  so  palpable  that  a  detailed  comparison  is  scarcely  necessary. 
Synonymy,— 'bivLch  confusion  prevails  in  the  synonymy  of  this  species,  for  which  there 
is  really  no  occasion,  as  it  is  perhaps  the  most  thoroughly  marked  of  all  our  North 
American  species.  Most  authors  present  it  as  a  synonym  of  zonorhynchus  {delawaremais) ; 
and  in  addition  several  nominal  species  must  be  referred  to  it.  The  difficulty  doubtless 
originated  in  the  reference  by  some  of  Lartu  cantu  "Linn."  of  Richardson  to  the  true 
European  caniM,  and  by  others  to  the  zonorhynchus  Richardson.  Brachyrhpw^ns  Rich- 
ardson being  founded  upon  an  immature  bird  naturally  excited  suspicion  aa  to  its 
validity,  heightened  by  the  fact  that  Richardson  himself  expresses  doubts  of  ita  dis- 
tinction from  his  canus. 

The  proper  location  of  Larus  niveus  Pallas  is  a  point  upon  which  authors  widely 
differ.  Bon^arte  coneliders  it  as  a  valid  species.  Cassin  queries  it  as  a  synonym  cSt 
occidentalis  Audubon.  Bruch,  and  following  him  Lawrence,  consider  it  as  a  Bissa^  iden- 
tifying it  with  hrachyrhyncha*  Gould  (not  of  Richardson).  I  see  nothing  in  Pidla^ 
description  or  plate  which  renders  its  reference  to  the  large  Asiatic  form  of  canus  inad- 
missible. The  plate,  it  is  true,  shows  no  subterminal  spots  on  the  primaries,  but  tibis 
ia  contHadicted  by  the  text,  which  says  that  the  bird  is  in  this  respect  *'  entirely  like 
the  preceding,"  which  is  L,  cachinnans  Pallas,  a  species  the  description  of  whoee  pri- 
maries shows  it  to  be  not  essentially  diverse  from  brachyrhynchus  Richardson.  The 
measurements  given  are  those  of  an  adult  brachyrhynchus.  The  doubt  involved  appears 
to  be  this.  Pallas'  bird  is  from  Kamtschatka,  and  is  doubtless  the  species  described  by 
Middendorff  as  X.  canus  major  (Siberische  Reise,  Birds,  p.  213).  The  question  th^ 
really  hinges  upon  the  identity  or  distinction  of  the  Asiatic  and  American  bird.  The 
former,  according  to  Middendorff,  is  larger  than  oamiSy  and  haa  a  bigger  bill,  while  the 
American  bird  is  as  much  smaller  and  weaker  billed.  But  it  appears  that  there  is  in 
Siberia,  &c.,  a  distinct  variety,  larger  than  the  standard  European  canusy  Just  as  thwe 
is  in  North  America  one  smaller  than  the  latter.  In  view  of  these  considerations  there 
seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  niveus  Pallas  is  the  larger  form,  which  I  recognize  as  L,  camus 
var.  niveus, 

*  For  discussion  of  this  view  see  below,  under  head  of  Missa  brachyrhynok4L 
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Bonaparte^  in  his  Conspectns,  places  Lis  own  Gavina  or  Larus  Jcamtschnikensie  as  a 
synonym  of  nir^us  Pallas,  and  also  quotes  with  a  query  the  Oavina  ciirirostris  Bruch,  a 
species  founded  upon  Larus  citrirostiis  Schimper.  Bruch  says  that  camtacJuitkensia  is  an 
"  undoubted  synonym"  of  his  [Bruch's]  citrirostris.  Upon  the  authority,  then,  of  these 
writers,  their  species  are  reduced  to  the  niveus  Pallas. 

In  1H31  Richardson  gives  as  species  of  North  American  *'  Mew  Gulls,"  canus  "  Linn.," 
and  zonorhynchus  and  hrachyrhynchus  Richardson.  The  error  here  is  in  giving  canus  as 
identical  with  that  of  Europe,  and  in  separating  hrachyrhynohua  from  it ;  a  mistake 
magnified  by  nearly  all  authors,  considering  all  three  names  as  referring  to  a  single 
species,  zonorhynchus.  Canus  of  NuttalVs  Manual  (1834)  is  the  same  as  that  of  Rich- 
ardson ;  canus  of  Bonaparte's  Synopsis  (1828)  is  the  deUiwarensis. 

Examination  of  the  type-specimens  of  Larus  suckleyi  and  Rissa  septentrionalis  of  hav!'' 
rence,  and  comparison  of  them  with  the  type  of  L,  hrachyrhynchus  Richardson,  shows 
all  three  to  be  identical.  Most  of  the  specimens  of  " suckleyi"  are  immature,  and  agree 
in  the  minutest  particulars  with  Richardson's  type.  The  type  of  Bissa  septentrionalis 
is  quite  mature,  and  agrees  entirely  with  the  large  series  of  skins  from  the  interior  of 
Arctic  America,  representing  what  Richardson  called  *'canus."  In  this  connection  it  is 
due  to  Mr.  Lawrence  to  state  that  at  the  time  of  the  founding  of  his  species  he  had 
not  Richardson's  type  to  guide  him  ;  and  as  ^*braohyrhynchu8  Rich."  had  always  been 
quoted  (though  erroneously)  as  the  young  zonorhynchusy  he  was  obliged  to  take  for 
granted  existiug  opinions  on  the  subject. 

It  is  probable  that  the  species  sometimes  reaches  the  Missouri  region, 
but  I  have  never  seen  it  there,  nor  indeed  anywhere,  alive. 

Subgenus  Blasipus,  Bp. 

=  Larusy  Cass.,  HL  1853,  28.    (X.  heermanni.) 

=  Blasipus,  Bp.,  Mss.— Bruch,  J.  f.  O.  la'jS,  108  (see  IBp.,  R.  Z.  1855,  21 ;  ScL.  &  Salv., 
P.  Z.  S.  1871, 573).— Bp.,  Consp.  ii,  1856,  211  (typo  B.  Aeema«nt).— Lawr.,  B.  N. 
A.  1858,  848.— CouES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1862,  204. 
=  Adelarusy  Bruch,  J.  f.  0. 1853, 106 ;  1855,  278. 
=  Leucophwus,  Bp.,  Consp.  ii,  1856,  231  (type  scoreshyi,  Trail). 

Bill  shorter  than  head  or  tarsus,  rather  slender,  moderately  compressed,  the  tip 
rather  acute :  its  color  red  in  part  in  the  adult.  Folded  wings  reaching  beyond  the 
tail.  Tail  of  moderate  length,  even,  slightly  emarginate  in  the  yonng.  Feet  rather 
large.  Tarsus  equal  to  the  middle  toe  and  claw.  General  colors  dark ;  tail  mostly 
blackish. 

This  section  scarcely  differs  in  form  from  Lams  proper,  and  is  only  worth  rocoAiition 
as  a  convenient  means  of  grouping  certain  species  which  differ  from  ordinary  Lari  in 
the  pattern  of  coloration,  being  mostly  dark  colored,  with  black  or  largely  dark  tail, 
and  not  showing  the  usual  "mantle^'  contrasted  with  pure  white. 

Bonaparte's  Conspectus  recognizes  three  species  of  Blasipus  as  restricted :  heermaHtU 
(type),  bridgesi  {modestus  Tschndi),  and  crassirostris.  He,  however,  has  another  "  genus " 
LeutophcBus,  in  which  he  places  scoresbui  Traill  {hcematorhynchus  King),  fuliginosus  Gould, 
and  belohsri  Yigora.  The  first  two  of  these  I  have  never  seen  ;  the  first  is  said  to  be 
peculiar  in  the  depth  of  its  bill ;  belcheri  has  a  bill  much  stouter  than  that  of  heermanni. 

LAEUS  (BLASIPUS)  HEERMANNI,  Cass. 

Heermann's  White-headed  Gall, 

Larus  heermanni^  Cass.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad,  vi,  1652,  187 ;  111.  1853,  28,  pi.  5  (adult  and 

juvenile).— Heerm.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  1859,  pt.  vi,  74. 
Larus  (Blasipus)  heemianniy  ScL.  &  Salv.,  P.  Z.  S.  1871,  574,  cum  fig. 
Blasipus  heermanniy  Bp.,  Consp.  Av.  ii,  1856,  211 ;  Compfc.  Rend.  1856,  770.— Lawr.,  B. 
N.  A.  1868, 848.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  18(50, 275.— Coues,  Pr.  Phila. 
Acad.  1862,  304 ;  Ibis,  1864,  388.— Salv.,  ibid.  1866, 198. 
Jdelarus  heermanni^  Bruch,  J.  f.  O.  1853,  107 ;  1855,  279. 
Larus  belcheri,  SCHL.,  Mus.  P.-B.  Lari,  p.  9,  partim.    (Unites  several  species.) 
Larus  {Blasipus)  belcheri,  Coues,  Key,  1872,  314,  excl.  syn.  fuliginosus  Gould.    (Kec  Vig.) 
DiAO.  AduUus  plumbeo^chistaoeus  sublus  dilutior,  capite  sensim  albo,  caudd  totd  nigricante, 

albo-torminata,  teciricibus  superioribus  albicantibus  ;  rmmgibus  caudd  conooloribus,  prima- 

riis  interioribus  secandariisque  albihierminaiis.  rostro  jfierumque  rubro,  pedUms  rubro- 

nigrioantibus.    Long,  tot  sesquiped. ;  al.  14  poll. ;  caud.  5 ;  rostri  culm.  1.75 ;  tars.  2.25. 

Junior :  sat  similis,  sed  obsouriory  capite  fusco-^Mriegato,  rostro  vix  inoamato,  apice  nigro. 

Juvenie :  minor  ;  corpore  toto  cum  capite  fuliymosoy  plus  minusve  dlhido  vmriegato,  remigi- 

bus  et  rectridbus  9u;  albo-t^minaHs,  rostro  magnd  ex  parti  nigro. 

ITa^.— Pacific  coast  of  North  America,  British  Columbia  to  Panama. 

Adult,  breeding  plumagc^WX  bright  vermilion  red,  black  for  its  terminal  third,  some- 
times wholly  red ;  a  red  ring  around  eye.    Head  white ;  this  color  gradually  merging 
41 
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on  the  neck  into  plumbeous  ash,  which  extends  over  the  whole  under  parts,  being 
lii^hter  on  the  abdomen  and  under  tail-coverts  than  elsewhere.  The  back  is  deep 
plumbeous  slate^  lighter  on  the  rump.  Upper  t^iil-co verts  clear  ashy.  Upper  6arface« 
of  wings  like  the  back ;  the  primaries  black ;  the  tips  of  all,  except  the  two  or  three 
outer  ones,  narrowly  white.  Tail  black,  narrowly  tipped  with  white.  Legs  and  feet 
reddish-black. 

Young'Of-tke-year.—SmoMer  than  the  adult.  Bill  and  feet  brownish-black.  Eotire 
plumage  deep  sooty  or  fuliginous  blackish ;  all  the  feathers,  but  especially  those  of 
the  back  and  upper  wing-coverts,  edged  with  grayish- white.  Primaries  and  eecooda- 
ries  black,  as  in  the  adults,  with  only  traces  of  white  tips  on  the  former.  Tail  blacky 
very  narrowly  tipped  with  dull  white. 

imma /ttre.—Considerably  larger  than  the  above-described  adult,  the  length  being 
from  18  to  21  inches.  Bill  as  in  the  adult.  Head  all  round,  and  the  throat,  mottled 
with  brownish-black  and  dull  white,  the  latter  color  predominating  on  the  forehead 
and  throat.  Upper  tail-coverts  lighter  than  in  the  adult,  and  the  white  tips  of  the  tail- 
feathers  broader;  otherwise  generally  as  in  the  ad  alt,  but  with  all  the  colors  rather 
deeper. 

Dimensions.— ''Lengthy  about  17.50;  wing,  13.50;  tail,  5.50."  (No.  58797,  leabeUa 
Island,  adult):  Length  of  skin,  18.50;  wing,  14;  tail,  5.75;  bill  along  cnlraen,  l.BO; 
along  gape,  2.40 ;  depth  at  base,  0.55 ;  at  angle,  about  the  same ;  tarsus,  2.20 ;  middle 
tee  and  claw,  a  little  less.  (No.  30848,  Guatemala,  young) :  Wing,  12.25 ;  tail,  4.75 ;  bill 
aloug  culmeo,  1.60 ;  depth  at  base,  0.50 ;  at  angle,  0.45 ;  tarsus,  1.90.  Length  of  some 
skins  up  te  about  20  inches. 

This  species  varies  materially  in  size,  though  not  beyond  the  usual  limit-s  in  this 
family.  The  figures  above  given  are  near  tUo  extremes  I  have  observed.  At  first  the 
bird  is  a  nearly  uniform  smoky-brown  all  over,  with  blackish  quills  and  tail-feathers, 
usually  varied*  with  whitish  edgings  of  the  feathers  of  the  upper  parts,  particularly 
those  of  the  scapulars  and  wiug-ooverts.  The  bill  is  pale,  with  a  dark  tip.  This  stage 
gives  way  to  a  ilaty  plumage,  paler  below,  with  the  ends  of  the  secondaries  and  the 
upper  tailKxrrects  growing  more  and  more  pale  ashy,  the  tail  acquiring  a  whitish  tip, 
the  bend  mottled  with  fuscous  or  whitish,  and  the  bill  reddening.  With  the  clearing 
of  all  these  colors,  the  head  grows  pure  white,  gradually  shading  into  the  slaty-ash  of 
the  fore-parts.  The  feet  appear  to  be  always  blackish.  The  first  and  final  stages  an 
excellently  well  represented  in  Mr.  Gassings  plate,  above  cited. 

This  species  seems  to  me  to  be  thoroughly  established.    Soon  after  its  original  de- 
scription Mr.  Lawrenoe  noted  some  similarity  of  its  characters  to  the  description  of  LaruM 
belcherif  Vigors,  and  likewise  of  Larus  fuUginosuSy  Gould,  suggesting  a  probable  identity. 
Prof.  Schlegel  went  forther,  unhesitatingly  uniting  the  three,  an  error  that  I  unfortu- 
nately adopted  in  the  "  Key,''  being  at  that  time  without  the  means  of  satisfying 
myself.    Latterly  Messrs.  Sclater  and  Salvin  have  unraveled  the  synonymy  of  these 
and  some  allied  species,  showing  that  they  are  perfectly  distinct.    I  have  lately  gone 
over  the  Smithsonian  series,  in  company  with  Mr.  Salvin,  finding  the  specimens,  as  far 
as  they  go,  te  verify  all  the  points  given  in  the  paper  just  referred  to.  L,  fuUgitiatms^  said 
to  be  oiuy  from  the  Galapagos,  I  have  not  seen :  the  specimens  before  me  are  of  ■»- 
desltts^  h&ermnnnij  and  belchtri.    The  latter  are  labeled  by  Mr.  Cassin  "  L.  fuHgitiomu 
Gould,"  and  are  those  referred  to  in  his  Ornithology  of  the  United  States  Exploring 
Dxpedition,  1858,  p.  378,  under  such  name.    An  older  label  on  each  of  the  same  speci- 
mens aays  '' htiematorhynchns  King,"  apparently  Mr.  Peale's  original  identification; 
whereas  Mr.  Salvin  points  out  to  me  that  the  birds  are  neither  fuliginoeus  nor  hcemator- 
hynchus  (.=»oores&yi  Traill),  but  are  helcheri  Vigors.    This  wrong  labeling,  which  I  had 
no  reason  to  suspect,  was  what  threw  me  on  the  scent  altogether.    Granting  these 
specimens  to  be  helcheri,  they  are  altogether  different  from  /iSermannt,  as  claimed  by 
Messrs.  ficlater  and  Salvin.    Thejr  are  much  larger ;  the  bill  and  feet,  in  particular,  are 
very  mocb  larger  and  stonter;  the  mantle^  instead  of  being  slaty-gray,  is  of  a  blackish- 
slate,  much  as  in  i,  dominioanuM.    Most  of  the  under  parts,  and  the  upper  tail-coverts 
and  ends  of  the  secondaries,  are  ashy  white.    The  tail,  instead  of  being  black,  white- 
tipped,  may  be  better  described  as  white,  with  a  broad,  black  subterminal  bai^-indeed 
the  outer  wieb  of  the  outer  feather  is  entirely  white ;  the  black  bar  on  the  inter  web 
of  this  feather  is  only  about  an  inch  broad,  and  on  the  middle  feathers  is  only  about 
half  as  ^road  as  the  tail  is  long.    The  bird  is  not  a  ''  white-headed"  Gull  at  all,  having 
a  dark  hood  like  the  mantle.    I  also  verify  the  curious  restriction  of  the  frontal  auti», 
as  figured  by  the  authors  Just  mentioned.    Wing,  14.25 ;  tail,  5.50 ;  bill  along  culmen, 
2 ;  its  depth  at  angle,  0.70 ;  the  angle  well  defined,  the  tip  obtuse,  the  whole  bill  very 
stout ;  «depth  at  base,  about  the  same  as  at  angle ;  tarsus,  2.40.    The  bill  in  its  present 
state  is  light  colored,  with  a  dark  subterminal  zone,  and  the  tarsi  are  rather  light,  but 
the  blod  has  been  dried  many  years  (described  from  No.  15693  Callao,  Peru).    No.  156^ 
from  the  .same  locality,  is  altogether  similar.    No.  15513,  from  Orange  Bay,  Terra  del 
Fuego,  is  a  very  young  bird,  in  the  smoky-brown  state  of  plumage,  like  that  of  ^eer- 
manni,  but  very  extensively  varied  with  whitish  on  the  upper  parts ;  and  although  so 
young,  the  tail  is  already  whitening  at  the  base.    These  three  specimens  are  the  basis 
of  ^JtcematarJiynchus  Peale,  1848,  nee  Kin^"  and  of  ''fuliginoeus  Cassin,  1858,  aec  Gould." 
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As  just  stated,  I  have  Dot  seen  the  tme  fuliginoeus  Qould  from  the  Oalapafi^os.  Solater 
and  Salvin  describe  the  adult  as  "nearly  uniform  cinereous,  with  a  well-marked  black- 
ish hood  ;  the  win^-primnries  black ;  the  tail  cinereous,  like  the  body,  with  the  upper 
coverts  fi^rayish- white  and  the  under  covert>s  still  paler  ;  the  legs  and  feet  black ;  the 
bill  black,  with  the  point  of  the  upper  mandible  reddish."  These  features  are  strongly 
at  variance  with  those  of  heermanni  or  belcheri.  The  young  faliginosua  is  stated  to  be 
"uniform  brown,  very  similar  to  the  corresponding  stage  of  L,  heermanniy  but  immedi- 
ately recognizable  by  its  ninch  stouter  bill." 

Nor  have  I  seen  the  L.  scoreshyi  (=h<smatorkifnchus  King),  from  Ghiloa  and  southward, 
which  the  authors  mentioned  place  in  a  dilierent  genus  Leucophceus,  on  account  of  the 
singular  short,  stout,  obtuse  and  curiously  wrinkled  bill.  It  is  stated  to  have  a  brown 
hood,  when  young,  like  L»  belcheriy  but  to  lose  this  when  old.  I  should  not  be  surprised 
if  L.  helcheri  finally  lost  this  hood,  and  in  fact  I  consider  the  indications  to  be  that  way ; 
but  this  would  not  invalidate  its  specific  characters. 

A  fifth  species  of  this  group  is  the  L.  modeatus  of  Tschudi  (=  hridgesi  Fraser),  from 
Peru  and  Chili.  Of  this  I  have  before  me  a  good  example,  No.  31977,  from  Cbili,  the 
basis  of  Mr.  Gassings  notice  in  Gillis^s  U.  8.  Astron.  £xpe<L  p.  205.  This  is  a  "  white- 
headed"  Gull,  with  a  general  superficial  resemblance  to  heennannu  though  perfectly 
distinct,  as  it  also  is,  according  to  Sclater  and  Salvin,  who  examined  the  type  of 
"  h'idgcsi"  from  Z.  fuUginoaus,  The  head  is  white,  shading  into  the  clear,  light  plumbe- 
ous of  the  whole  body  (much  lighter  than  in  heermanni)^  and  nearly  uniform  above  and 
below.  The  tail  and  its  coverts  are  like  the  body,  with  a  rather  narrow  and  not  sharply- 
marked  subterminal  black  bar.  The  primaries  are  black,  with  the  innermost  whitish 
tipped,  and  the  secondaries  are  broadlv  white  tipped.  The  bill  and  feet  are  wholly 
reddish-black.  The  bill  is  different  in  shape  from  that  of  any  of  the  species  here  dis- 
cussed, being  much  compressed,  very  slender,  less  deep  at  angle  than  at  base,  with  an 
attenuated,  decurved,  and  acute  tip,  bringing  the  point  down  to  the  level  of  the  gony- 
deal  angle.  This  is  very  peculiar,  and  reminds  one  of  the  shape  in  Chcecooephalua  atri- 
cilia  or  liissatridactyla.  Wing,  13;  tail,  5;  tarsus,  1.95;  middle  toe  and  claw,  decidedly 
less ;  bill  along  cnlmen,  1.75 ;  depth  at  base,  0.50 ;  at  angle,  0.40. 

The  following  determinations,  it  will  be  observed,  of  the  five  species  discussed,  are 
substantially  the  same  as  those  of  Messrs.  Sclater  and  Salvin,  P.  Z.  S.  1871,  573  et  seq, 

1.  L.  MODEsrrs,  Tschudi,  Wieg.  Arch.  1843, 389 ;  Fn.  Peru.  306,  pi.  35.— Z.  hHdgesi,  Fras., 

P.  Z.  8.  1845, 16 ;  Zool.  Typ.  pi.  60;  Cass.,  U.  8.  Naval  Exp.  20h.—Bla8ipMs  hridgesi, 
Bp.,  R.  Z.  1855,  21 ;  Consp.  ii,  212. 
Jffafr.— Peru;  Chili. 

2.  L.  FHUOINOSUS,  Gould,  Zool.  Voy.  Beagle,  iii,  141 ;  SCL.  &  Salv.,  P.  Z.  S.  1870,  323 ; 

1871, 573  (not  of  Camny  1858). — Leucophwus  fuliginosua,  Bp. ,  Consp.  ii, 232 ;  Comptes 
Rendus,  1856,  771.—"  Adelarm  n^tunusj  Bp." 
Hab, — Galapagos. 

3.  L.  HEERMANNI,  Cossin,  as  above. 

Hah, — Pacific  coast  of  America  to  British  Columbia.    Panama. 

4.  L.  BELCHBRi,  Vigors,  Zool.  Joum.  iv,  1829,  358 ;  Beechey's  Voy.  .39;  ScL.  &  Salv.,. 

P.  Z.  8. 1867, 991;  1871,575(notof  CouES,  Key,  1872,  which  =Aeermannt);  Schleg., 
Mus.  P.-B.,  iart,  p.  9  {parUm;  excl.  syn.  heermanni  et  fuHginosiis), — Adelarus 
helcheri,  Bruch,  J.  f.  O.  18.">3,  107 ;  1855,  279,—Leucophceus  helcheri,  Bp.,  Consp.  ii, 
232 ;  Comptes  Rendus,  1856,  771  (quotes  Bp.,  Rev.  Zool.  1855,  20 ;  Naum.,  1854, 
17).—Larus  ^^h(Bmatorhynchus,  King,"  Peale,  U.  8.  Expl.  Expcd.  1848,  —  (nee 
King  ;  tesiibus  specc.  ipsia), — Larus  ^^fuUginoaus,  Gould,"  Cass.,  U.  S.  Expl.  Exped. 
1858,  378)  neo  Gould  ;  tesiihus  specc.  ipsis),— Larus  frobeeni,  Ph.  &  Landb.,  Wieg. 
Arch.  1861,  292 ;  Cat.  Av.  Chil.  48  (fide  8.  &  8.). 
jHa&.— Peru  to  Straits  of  Magellan. 

5.  L.  scoresbyi.  Traill,  Mem.  Wern.  Soc.  iv,  1823,  514 ;  Vfajz.,  Om.  Nov.  Exp.  151 ; 

Abbott,  Ibis,  1861, 165 ;  Scl.,  P.  Z.  8. 1860,  '.m.—Leucopkwue  scoresbii,  Blas.,  J.  f.  O. 
1865,  378 ;  ScL.  &  Salv.,  P.  Z.  8.  1871,  b79.— Larus  h(Bmatorhifnchvs,  King,  Zool. 
Journ.  iv,  1828,  lOS ;  Jard.  &  Selby,  111.  Orn.  pi.  106 ;  Darw.,  Voy.  Beagle,  iii, 
142  (not  of  Peale,  1848,  which  zzzbelcheri), — Leuooplueus  heematorhynchus,  Brugh, 
J.  f.  O.  1853,  108;  1855,  287. 
H<ib, — ChiloB.    Patagonia.    Falklands. 

Subgenus  EissA,  Leach. 

<  Lams,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  175a    (Gray.) 
=  Gavia,  BoiE,  Isis,  1822,  563. 

=zRissa,  Leach,  Stephen's  Gen.  Zool,  xiii,  1825, 180  (Larus  rissa,  BrQnn). 
=  Cheimonea,  Kaup,  Sk.  Ent.  Eur.  Thierw.  1829,  84  (same  type), 
=  Pulocondorttf  Reichenbach.    (Bp,) 
Gen.  char.  Of  medium  size.    Bill  rather  short,  stout,  and  little  compressed  at  tiie 
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base,  shorter  than  the  head,  equal  to  middle  toe  without  the  claw,  loDgei*  than  t^he 
tarsus ;  the  tip  decurved  and  attenuated  ;  the  convexity  of  culnien  regular  and  gradoal 
from  base  to  tip;  gonys  concave,  in  consequence  of  the  great  deflex»on  of  the  apex  of 
lower  mandible ;  outline  of  rami  slightly  concave  ;  eminentia  symphysis  well  marlced 
and  acute,  but  not  large.  Wings  very  long,  pointed,  reaching  beyond  the  tail ;  the  pri- 
maries pointed,  first  longest.  Tail  raodi^rately  long,  even ;  slightly  emarginat-e  in  the 
young.  Legs  stout  and  short.  Tarsus  shorter  than  middle  toe  alone;  anterior  toes  all 
long,  and  united  by  broad,  full  webs  with  nnincised  margins.  Hallux  rudimentaj-y, 
or  not  well  formed,  the  ungual  phalanx  being  generally  obsolete. 

Anatomical  characters. — Generally  as  in  Lams,  except  those  of  the  hallux. 

A  small  genus,  differing  from  Larus  in  few  particulars :  the  attenuated,  decarved 
shape  of  the  bill  and  concave  gonys  ;  the  short  tarsi ;  the  pattern  of  coloration  of  the 
lon^,  pointed  wings;  the  full,  rounded  int^rdigital  membranes;  and  especially  the 
rudimentary  character  of  the  hallux  of  the  typical  species,  readily  distinguish  it* from 
Larus.  The  markings  of  the  primary  quills  are  different.  The  changes  of  plamage  of 
the  young,  and  the  winter  vesture,  are  also  characteiistic. 

In  Larus  tridactylus  the  two  bones  composing  the  hallux  are  very  small,  both  together 
forming  merely  a  knob  on  the  metatarsus.  The  accessory  metatarsal  is  a  small,  flat 
bone,  scarcely  longer  than  wide,  with  a  rounded,  thin,  proximal  extremity,  lying  in 
apposition,  but  loosely  connected  with  the  side  of  the  metatarsus,  and  freely  moTable, 
being  held  only  ligamentously.  Its  distal  extremity  is  somewhat  enlarged,  and  has  a 
convex  facet  for  articulation  with  the  phalangeal  segment.  The  latter  is  ,i  short,  ir- 
regularly-cylindrical ossicle,  movably  articulated  by  a  circular,  concave  facet,  with  the 
accessory  metatarsal.  It  tapers  somewhat  to  a  rather  acute,  free,  distal  extremity,  over 
which  the  metatarsal  skin  is  stretched.  The  ungual  phalanx  is  obsolete  in  most  in- 
stances, yet  we  occasionally  find  it  bearing  a  well-formed  claw. 

There  are  but  two  species  of  this  group  satisfactorily  determined.  *  One  is  the  common 
bird  of  the  North  Atlantic,  which  has  a  varietal  representative  in  the  North  Pacifio; 
the  other  is  a  very  distinct  species,  confined  to  the  last-mentioned  region.  They  may 
be  thus  tabulated: 

1.  Feet  dark;  bill  clouded  with  olivaceous.    Bill,  about  1.50  long; 

wing,  12.00. 
a.  Hallux  rudimentary,  without  a  claw-bearing  terminal  pha- 
lanx      TRIDACTYX.rs. 

6,  Hallux  better  formed,  bearing  a  claw var.  kot^ebuL 

2.  Feet  coral  red  (drying  yellow) ;  bill  clear  yellow.    Bill,  about  1.20 ; 

wing,  13.00 '. BREVIROSTRIJ*. 

It  may  be  proper  here  to  remark  upon  the  bibliography  of  the  species  collectively,  a 
point  much  needing  of  critical  consideration.  The  synonymy  of  B,  tridactyla  is  defiuit<* 
enough  ;  we  have  only  to  do  with  the  two  northwest  Rissa:, 

A  great  mistake  of  authors,  I  hope  I  have  been  able  to  prove,  is  in  considering  the 
Larus  niveus  of  Pallas  as  a  Rissay  and  deducing  therefrom  u  Riesa  nivea  to  antedate  and 
take  the  place  of  Rissa  hrachyrhyncha  or  Brandt^s  R,  hrevirostris.  Then  from  the  fact 
of  the  characters  and  relationships  of  these  two  very  distinct  northwestern  speciee  not 
being  clearly  understood,  different  authors  have  indiscriminately  adduced  the  syno- 
nyms of  both  speciee  for  either  of  them,  others  often  giving  tlie  synonyms  of  Kotzebui 
for  what,  according  to  their  description,  is  the  brevirosiriSy  and  vicerersd.  Quite  re- 
cently the  subject  has  been  ibrther  complicated  by  the  introduction  of  a  Rinsa  sfpten- 
trionaliSf  which  is  no  Rissa,  but  a  true  Larus,  and  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  lesser 
American  Mew-Qull,  the  adult  of  which  was  described  by  Richardson  in  1831  as  L.  canu*, 
and  the  young  as  L,  brachyrhynchus. 

The  whole  matter  may  thus  be  summed  up :  There  are  on  the  northwest  coast  of 
North  America  two  fi»rms  of  Rissa  (neither  of  which  is  L.  niveus  Pallas).  The  first  of 
these  is  the  representative  of  i?.  tridactyla,  the  proper  name  of  which  is  (probably) 
Kotzehui.  The  other  is  a  very  different  species,  with  a  short,  bright  yellow  bill,  coral- 
red  or  orange-yellow  feet ;  described  by  Brandt  as  L.  hrevirostrtSf  and  by  Gould  as  Larus 
brachyrhynchus. 

This  is  the  gist  of  my  views  on  the  subject.  The  matter  is  more  folly  discussed  under 
the  heads  of  tne  two  species. 

LABUS  (RISSA)  TRIDACTYLUS,  Linn. 

Tlie  Common  Klttlwake. 

Larus  rissa,  BrCxn.,  Orn.  Bor.  1764,  42.— Lnm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766, 224.— Gm.,  Syst  Nat 

i,  1788.  594.— Leach,  Cat.  1816,  40— Flem.,  Br.  An.  1828,  141. 
Laroides  rissa,  Brehm,  V.  D.  18:J1,  755,  pi.  37,  f.  3. 
Larus  riga,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  594.— Less.,  IV.  Orn.  1831,  619. 
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Lartts  tridaetylus,  Linn.,  Fd.  Suec.  55;  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  224.— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788, 
595.— Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  790,  818.— Retz.,  Fn.  Suec.  1800,  154.— NiLSS.,  Fn. 
Snec.  ii,  174.— Sch^ff.,  Mna.  Orn.  1779,  64.— Mey.  &  Wolf,  Tascb.  Deuts.  ii, 
1810, 486.— Temm.,  Man.  1815, 502 ;  ii,  1820, 774.— Vieill.,  Nouv.  Diet,  xxi,  1818, 
503  ;  Fn.  Fran?.  39.— Fabeb,  Prod.  Isl.  Cm.  1820,  — .— Brehm,  Eur.  Vo^.  1823. 
705.— Bp.,  Svn,  1828.  359.— Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  423.— Nutt.,  Man.  ii, 
1834,  298.— Jen.,  Man.  1835,  274.— Aud..  Orn.  Biog.  iii,  1835, 186,  pi.  224  ;  Svn. 
1839.  326;  B.  A.  vii,  1844,  146,  pi.  444.— SCHINZ,  Eur.  Fn.  1840,  :«5.— Naum.,  V. 
D.  X,  1840,  322,  pi.  262.— Keys.  &  Blas.,  Wirb.  Eur.  1840. 95.— Schl.,  Rev.  Crit. 
1844,  126.— DeKay,  N.  Y.  Fauna,  ii,  1844,  313.— GiR.,  B.  L.  L  1844,  361.— Schl., 
Mu9.  P.-B.  iv,  1863,  Lan,  p.  30.— Coues,  Key,  1872,  314. 

(iaria  iridactyla,  Boie,  Isis,  1822,  563. 

Cheimonea  iridactyla^  Kaup,  Sk.  Ent.  Eur.  Tbierw.  1829,  84. 

Laraides  iridactylay  Brehm,  V.  D.  18:31,  754. 

Rissa  tridactyla,  Bp.,  List,  1838,  62 ;  Consp.  Av.  ii,  1856.  225  ;  Compt.  Rend.  1856,  770.— 
Macgil.,  Man.  ii,  1842,  250.— Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  iii,  1849,  655.— Bruch,  J.  f.  O. 
1853,  —  ;  1855,  284.— Lawr.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  a54.— Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1861, 
247;  ibid  1862,  304. -Wheat.,  Obio  Agric.  Rep.  1860,  No.  270  (Lake  Michi- 
gan).—RiUGW.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  x,  1874,  393  (the  same).— Boardm.,  Pr.  Boat. 
Soc.  ix,  1862,  131.— Verr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iii,  1862,  161.— Allen,  ibid,  iv,  1864, 
90.— Coues,  ibid,  v,  1868, 306.— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1860, 299.— Malmg., 
J.  f.  O.  1865, 202.— Newt.,  Ibis,  1865, 508.— Dall  &  Bann.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad.  1869, 
305  (?^otee&i/i).— TuRNJi.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  38.— FiNSCH,  Abb.  Nat.  iii,  1872 
(i  Eotzebui).^BL\s.,  J.  f.  O.  1865,  384. 

Larus  nwviiiSy  SCH-EF^.,  Mus.  Orn.  1779,  64. 

Larus  torquatuSj  ^^canus^^  et  gavia^  Pall.,  Zoog.  R.  A.  ii,  1811,  328,  329,  330. 

Kisaa  bi'unnichiiy  Leach,  Stepb.  Gen.  Zool.  xiii,  181,  pi.  21. 

Jiissa  cinerea,  Eyt.,  Cat.  Br.  B.  1836,  52. 

Laroidea  minor,  Brehm,  V.  D.  1831,  756. 

DiAG.  X.  pedibua  mb-UHdactyliSj  fuscis^  rostro  flavo-vireaoente . 

Hab, — Arctic  regions  of  both  hemispberes.  South  in  winter  on  the  Atlantic  coast  to 
the  Middle  States. 

Bill  rather  longer  than  the  tarsus,  about  equal  to  the  middle  toe  without  the  claw, 
stout  at  the  base,  tapering  toward  the  tip,  which  is  attenuated,  acute,  and  decurved. 
Convexity  of  culuieu  regular  from  the  baso  to  the  apex.  Eminentia  symphysis  mod- 
erately developed,  but  acute.  Gonys  concave,  as  are  also  the  rami.  Nostrils  rather  fur 
forward,  lateral,  linear,  direct.  Feathers  encroach  far  on  the  upper  mandible,  within  a 
tenth  of  an  inch  of  the  nostrils,  and  meet  over  the  culmen  some  distance  in  front  of 
the  base.  Their  extent  on  the  sides  of  the  lower  mandible  is  much  less,  but  between 
the  rami  they  reach  to  the  apex  of  the  mental  space,  which  is  narrow  and  acute  ante 
riorly.  The  formation  of  the  palate  as  in  Lai-UB  generally,  but  the  ridges  all  broad  and 
distinct,  more  thickly  covered  with  larger  papillse  than  in  most  species.  Tongue  large, 
fleshy,  corneous  only  for  its  anterior  half.  Wings  very  long  and  acute  ;  first  primary 
largest,  second  nearly  equal  to  it,  rest  rapidly  graduated.  Tail  rather  long  for  this 
subfamili^,  perfectly  square.  Feet  short  and  stout,  the  tarsus  little  comi)ressed ;  the 
reticulations  on  its  posterior  aspect,  as  well  as  on  the  inferior  surface  of  the  toes, 
roughened  and  elqvated  into  small  conical  papillse.  The  scutellation  of  the  tarsus  an- 
teriorly breaks  up  into  small  polygonal  reticulations  some  distance  below  the  tibio- 
tarsal  joint.  Anterior  toes  all  long ;  the  interdigital  webs  broad,  full,  with  unincised 
margins.  Hallux  typical  of  the  genus.  Claws  short,  stout,  little  arched,  not  very 
acute,  absent  on  the  hallux. 

AduU,  breeding  plumage—Color  of  bill  light  yellow,  clouded  with  olivaceous.  Head 
and  neck  all  round,  under  parts  and  tail,  pure  white.  Mantle  rather  dark  bluish  or 
cinereous-blue,  the  tortiaries  and  secondaries  of  the  same  color  nearly  to  their  tips, 
which  are  white.  Primaries :  the  "first  very  light  bluish-white,  w  thout  white  apex,  its 
outer  web,  and  its  inner  web  for  about  two  inches  from  the  tip,  black ;  second  like  the 
first,  but  without  the  black  outer  web,  its  tip  beirg  black  for  nearly  the  same  distance 
as  the  first,  its  apex  with  a  minute  white  spot ;  on  the  tbirrl  and  fourth  the  black  tips 
grow  shorter,  while  the  aitices  are  more  broadly  white ;  this  lessening  of  the  black  on 
each  feather  is  exactly  proportional  to  the  shortening  of  the  successive  quills,  causing 
the  bases  of  all  the  black  tips  to  be  in  the  same  straight  line.  A  sub-apical  black  spot 
is  usually  present  on  one  or  both  webs,  but  is  sometimes  absent.  Legs  and  feet  dusky 
olive. 

Adult  in  ivinter. — Occiput,  nape  behind,  and  sides  of  the  breast,  clouded  over  with 
the  color  of  the  back,  deepening  into  slate  over  the  auriculars.  A  very  small  but  well- 
defined  ante-ocular  lunula.    Otherwise  as  in  summer. 

Young. — Bill  black ;  an  ante-ocular  lunula,  and  a  post-ocular  spot,  dusky  slate.  A 
broad  transverse  bar  across  the  neck  behind,  the  whole  of  the  lesser  and  median  wing- 
coverts,  the  bastard  quills,  the  tertiaries,  except  at  their  edges,  and  a  terminal  bar  on 
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the  tail,  black.  The  outer  four  primaries  with  their  outer  webs,  outer  half  of  inner 
webs,  and  tips  for  some  distance,  black,  the  rest  of  the  feathers  pearly  white-  Tips 
only  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  black,  their  extreme  apices  with  a  white  speck. 

iJinienwons.— Wing,  12.25 ;  bill  above,  1.40  to  1.50  ;  along  rictus,  2.10;  height  at  base, 
0.59 ;  at  angle,  0.40  ;  tarsus,  l.:K) ;  middle  toe  and  claw,  1.3). 

Regarding  so  long  and  well  known  a  species  as  the  present,  any  further  remarks  upon 
its  characters  and  relationships  are  unnecessary.  Its  principal  synonyms  are  given  in 
the  preceding  list.  The  relationships  of  the  other  North  Americim  specieb  will  be 
found  discussed  under  their  respective  heads. 

Larus  tridactylits  var.  kotzebui,  (Bp.)  Cones. 

(?)  Rissa  hrachyrhyncha,  Bruch,  J.  f.  O.  1853,  103,  sp.  31. 

Bisea  nivea^  Bruch,  J.  f.  O.  1855,  285,  sp.  36  (excl.  syn.).    Not  Larus  niveus^  Pall. 

Rissa  koizehuiy  Bp.,  Consp.  Av.  ii,  1856,  226.—BP.,  Compt.  Rend.  1856,  771.— CoUES, 

Pr.  A.  N   S.  Phila.  1862,  305.— Cass.,  Pr.  A.  N.  S.  Phila.  1862,  ^5.— Eljliot, 

B.  N.  A.  pi.  54. 
"  Bissa  hemrosiris,  Brandt,"  Lawr.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  855,  jiartnii.    Sed  non  Brandtii,  quse 

species  sequens. 
Larus  tndactylus  var.  kotzebui,  CouES,  Key,  1872,  314  (see  CouES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1869, 

207,  foot-note).— CouES,  Elliot's  Prybilov  Islands,  1874,  App.  p.  — . 

DiAG.   Rissce  tridactylcB  similUmus  ;  nonnisi  kalluce  magis  explicato  differU 
Hob, — The  North  Pacific,  American  and  Asiatic. 

There  is  no  occasion  to  describe  this  form,  because  ii  is  exactly  the  same  as  R.  tri- 
dcLciyla,  except  in  the  singular  character  given  in  the  diagnosis. 

I  have  now  a  great  number  if  specimens,  enabling  me  to  speak  confidently  of  the  bird. 
A  part  of  the  Kittiwakes  from  the  North  Pacific  are  not  distinguished  in  any  way 
from  the  common  North  Atlantic  bird.  Others  have  the  hind  toe  as  perfectly  formed 
and  proportionally  as  large  as  it  is  in  any  species  of  Larus  !  And  there  is  a  gradation 
up  to  this  feature. 

A  specimen  (No.  50197,  September,  1867,  Plover  Bay)  exhibits  the  extreme  of  this 
variation.  The  hallux  is  two- tenths  of  an  inch  long,  and  bears  a  perfect  claw.  In  fact 
this  bird  is  not  "  ifwaa,"  but  Larus,  in  respect  of  its  feet. 

It  is  certainly  a  singular  fact,  that  while  the  Atlantic  bird  is  not  known  to  vary  in 
this  respect,  the  race  inhabiting  the  North  Pacific  should  exhibit  the  anomaly. 

No  comparison  of  this  form  with  the  succeeding  species  is  required. 

Synonymy. — In  the  next  article  some  points  will  be  discussed  that  have  a  bearing  here 
also.  I  have  now  only  to  speak  of  the  above-cited  names.  R»  hrachyrhyncha,  Bmcb, 
1853,  is  to  me  doubtlul ;  1  ecarcely  know  where  to  locate  it ;  probably  it  comes  here, 
rather  than  under  the  next  head.  Bruch's  Rissa  nivea  (of  1855)  must  fall  here,  because 
he  says  that  it  has  the  hind  toe  better  dtsveloped ;  whereas  it  is  his  other  species  whereof 
he  says  "feet  coral-retl"  (i.  e.  brevirostris).  His  species  36  therefore  being  thus  koizebuiy 
he  is  wrong  in  adducing  **  brachyrhyncha  Gould"  as  a  synonym.  Still,  if  reference  to 
authors  is  allowed  to  override  description  as  an  index,  R,  nivea  Bruch  is  the  next  species. 
R,  kotzebui  Bonaparte  is  diagnosticated  much  as  above ;  no  questions  have  ariseu  about 
it ;  Cassin  and  I  have  used  it  in  precisely  its  author's  acceptation.  The  '^/f.  hretirostrU 
Brandt"  of  Lawrence  is  partly  this  species,  partly  the  succeeding,  as  evident  from  his 
brief  diagnosis  ("hind  toe  better  formed^' = kotzebui ;  "feet  coi'al-red"=&rmro»/ri»). 
But  R.  brevirostris  Brandt  is  really  the  next  species.  I  rather  think  that  almost  all,  if 
not  all,  the  various  Rissa  synonyms  really  go  to  the  next  species,  and  that  Bonaparte 
alone,  in  his  R.  kotzebui,  has  exactly  hit  ofi"  the  bird  I  am  now  defining :  at  any  rate  no 
description  that  speaks  of  red  or  yellow  legs— no  matter  what  is  said  of  the  hind  toe — 
can  come  here. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  views  I  printed  in  1862,  with  an  expressed  doubt  as  to 
their  entire  accuracy,  meet  with  confirmation  ;  the  only  modification  I  offer  is  not  be- 
lieving in  the  permanent  distinction  of  kotzebui  and  tridactyla,  examination  of  many 
specimens  having  shown  that  but  one  of  the  supposed  and  accredited  differences  has 
any  special  significance,  and  that  this  one  is  inconstant. 

LARUS  (RISSA)  BREVIROSTRIS,  (Braudt)  Ooues. 
Bed-legged  Kittiwake. 

{^)Ri8sa  nivea,  Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  1849,  iii  (sed  non  Larus  niveus,  Pall.).— Bp.,  Compt. 
Kend.  xlii,  1856,  771.— Lawr.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  855  (descriptionem  Lari  bracky- 
rhyndii  Gouldii  transcripta  est).— Eli.iot,  Birds  N.  Am.  pi.  54. 

Lams  brachyrhynchns,  Gould,  Pr.  Zool.  Soc.  July,  1843,  106.— Gould,  Zool.  Voy. 
Sulphur,  50,  pi.  34.    (Not  of  Richardson.) 
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(?)i?t»8a  hrackyrhyncha,  Bruch,  J.  f.  0. 1853, 103. 

Rissa  hrachjrhyncha,  Bp.,  Coiisp.  Av.  ii,  1856,  226.— CouES,  Pr.  A.  N.  S.  Phila.  1862,  306. 

Rismhrevirostris,  "Brandt."— Bruch,  J.  f.  O.  1855,  285.— Lawr.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  855 

(jpar«m).— Dall  &  Bann.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  lti69,  305. 
L(trv8  Jn-eviroatriSf  Coues,  Key,  1872,  315 ;  Elliofa  Prybilov  Islands  (biography,  &c.). 
(l)Larus  wameckii,  Comde,  R.  M.  Z.  1860,  401. 

DiAG.  L.  albua,  pnHlio  cinereoy  p€igonio  exiericre  et  apice  remigis  !"»*  nigris,  remigibus  2^<», 
3*io,  et  4*°  nold  apicali  cineredf  5^  vittd  nigrd  et  apice  cinereo  ;  roatro  breviy  flamaaiitiOj  pedi- 
bus  rubrojlavia. 

Hob, — North  Pacific,  both  Asiatic  and  American. 

Sp.  ch.  Adult,  breeding  plumage. — (No.  24296,  Smithsonian  Museum ;  from  Kamt- 
schatka ;  received  from  Mi*.  Gould.)  Bill  very  short,  stout,  wide  at  the  base,  the  upper 
mandible  much  curved,  though  not  attenuated  nor  very  acute.  Convexity  of  culmen 
very  great  tmvard  the  tip  ;  the  culmen  being,  from  the  nostrils  to  the  apex,  almost  the 
arc  of  a  circle,  whose  centre  is  the  sympnyseal  eminence.  Outline  of  rami  of  under 
mandible  and  gonys  both  somewhat  concave ;  the  emiuentia  symphysis  but  slightly 
developed.  Tarsus  very  shorty  hardly  more  than  two-thirds  the  middle  toe  and  claw. 
Wings  exceedingly  long,  reaching,  when  folded,  far  beyond  the  tail.  Tail  of  moderate 
length;  even. 

Bill  a  uniform  clear  li^ht  straw-yellow,  with  no  tinge  of  olivaceous  (some  speci- 
mens, however,  are  thus  tmged).  Head  and  neck  all  round,  under  parts  and  tail,  pure 
white.  Mantle  deep  leaden  or  bluish-gray,  much  darker  than  in  B.  tridactyla ;  the 
color  on  the  wings  extending  to  within  half  an  inch  of  the  apices  of  the  secondaries, 
which  terminal  half  inch  is  white.  Primaries :  the  first  has  its  shaft  and  outer  vane 
black,  but  has  on  its  inner  vane  a  space  of  dull  graj'  (not  white),  which  at  the  base  of 
the  feather  occupies  nearly  all  the  vane,  but  gradually  grows  narrower  until  it  ends  by 
a  well-defined  rounded  termination  half  as  broad  as  the  vane  itself,  about  2^  inches 
from  the  tip^of  the  feather,  these  2^  inches  being  black,  like  the  outer  vane.  Second: 
The  outer  vane  is  of  the  same  leaden  gray  as  tne  back,  to  within  4  inches  of  the  tip; 
the  inner  vane  is  of  a  rather  lighter  shade  of  the  same  color,  to  within  3  inches  of  the 
tip,  the  gray  ending  abruptly,  being  in  fact  almost  truncated.  Third :  Like  the  second, 
but  the  gray  extends  further,  leaving  only  a  space  of  2  inches  black ;  and  the  tip  has 
also  a  minute  apical  gray  spot.  Fourth :  Wholly  bluish-gray  to  within  1^  inches  of  the 
tip,  which  has  a  larger  gray  apical  spot  than  has  the  third,  so  that  the  black  is  less 
than  1\  inches  long.  Fifth :  The  gray  extends  so  far  that  it  is  separat'Cd  from  the  well- 
defined  white  apical  spot  by  a  band  of  black  less  than  1-^  inch  wide.  Sixth :  Gray, 
fading  into  white  at  the  tip,  and  with  the  black  reduced  to  a  small  subapical  spot  on 
one  or  both  webs ;  other  primaries  like  the  sixth,  minus  the  black  spot.  (This  **  gra>  " 
of  the  primaries  is  the  color  of  the  mantle.^  Legs  and  feet  in  the  dried  specimen  clear 
straw-yellow  (in  life  coral-red,  especially  tne  toes  and  webs;  the  tarsi  themselves  not 
quite  so  bright).    Claws  black. 

Dimensions. — Bill,  along  culmen,  1.20  inches ;  along  rictus,  about  1.70 ;  from  nostril  t:> 
tip,  0.60;  depth  at  base,  0.50 ;  width,  0.42;  depth  at  symphyseal  eminence,  0.42 ;  wing, 
13 ;  tail,  about  5 ;  tarsus,  1.25 ;  middle  toe  and  claw,  nearly  2 ;  length  of  the  whole 
bird,  apparently  about  14  inches. 

In  the  above  specimen  the  feet  are  plain  yellow  ;  in  one  more  recently  obtained  (No. 
54695,  St.  George's  Island,  August  15,  1868—  W.  H.  Doll)  the  toes  and  webs  are  coral, 
almost  vermilion  red;  the  tarsi  nearly  yellow,  but  apparently  already  faded  some- 
what. This  bird  agrees  minutely  with  Gould's  typical  specimen  ;  the  bill,  however,  is 
a  little  more  attenuated  toward  the  tip,  with  less  convexity  of  the  culmen,  and  is 
clouded  with  olivaceous.  It  appears  to  be  perfectly  mature.  I  have  since  examined 
scores  of  specimens  from  the  Prybilov  Islands — they  are  all  alike  red-legged. 

I  know  of  no  species  that  resembles  this  one  so  intimately  that  detailed  comparison 
is  required  for  the  separation  of  the  present.  The  species  is  in  fact  one  of  the  more 
strongly  marked  of  the  subfamily :  The  shape  and  color  of  the  bill ;  the  relative  pro- 
portions and  color  of  the  feet ;  the  dark  mautle  and  peculiar  pictura  of  the  primaries, 
stamp  it  with  an  individuality  not  easily  overlooked  or  misunderstood. 

Young  birds  I  have  not  seen  ;  but  I  presume  that  the  changes  of  plumage  will  be 
found  correspondent  with  those  of  R,  tridactyla.  The  bill  may  be  black,  very  likely ; 
there  may  be  a  bar  of  black  on  the  wings,  and  another  across  the  back  of  the  neck ; 
but  this,  it  must  be  cautioned,  is  merely  supposititious  on  my  part.  Of  the  color  of  the 
feet  of  the  young  I  prefer  not  to  conjecture. 

So  much  has  been  said  of  the  hind  toe  of  Pacific  Rissw  that  it  is  incumbent  upon  me 
to  add  my  testimony  in  respect  of  this  species  in  this  particular.  The  hallux  of  R. 
breviwstris  is  not  appreciably  lurger  than  that  of  tridactyla  ;  it  bears  a  minute,  abortive 
black  claw — a  mere  speck  of  corneous,  as  distinguished  from  cuticular^  tissue.  I  should, 
not  on  this  account,  say  that  the  hind  toe  was  better  developed  than  in  R*  tridactyla  ; 
but  some  authors  may  have  done  so,  thus  further  entangling  the  Rissa  question ;  for  it 
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is  to  such  a  condition  of  the  hallux  as  I  have  described  under  R,  kots^ui  that  siioli 
expression  properly  applies. 

Sxpionymy. — 1  might  discourse  at  great  length  on  this  subject,  but  it  wonld  scarcely 
be  profitable  ;  and  I  will  therefore  confine  myself  to  the  more  definite  among  the  many 
things  that  might  be  said.  In  the  first  place,  I  throw  Larus  niveus  PaUas  entirely  oat 
of  the  present  consideration  (see  elsewhere  in  this  memoir,  and  also  my  discuasion  of 
the  point  in  Pr.  A.  N.  S.  Phila.  1862,  p.  307).  Nevertheless  other  writers  have  come  to 
different  conclusions,  and  taking  up  the  name,  give  us  Bisaa  nive^i  for  the  bird,  as  shown 
in  the  above  synonymy.  But  BrucVs  Rissa  nivea  of  1855  is,  I  take  it,  from  his  descrip- 
tion, rather  B.  kotzebui  than  this  species.  Bissa  breviroatris  of  Brandt  (whose  oHginal 
notice  I  have  not  seen)  is,  by  both  Bruch  and  Bonaparte,  located  here ;  I  presume  that 
there  is  no  reasonable  doubt  on  this  score.  Bruch's  hreriroHtris  is  certainly  this  species. 
Lawrence^s  breviroatris  is  mixed;  his  expression,  feet  "coral-red,"  brings  it  here  ;  the 
rest  of  his  brief  diagnosis  carries  it  elsewhere;  but  I  have  no  doubt  no  meant  this 
species  rather  than  kotzebui. 

This  is  Larus  brctchyrhynchus  Gould,  above  quoted,  just  as  described  and  figured  by 
him.  It  is  to  be  carefully  distinguished  from  Laru8  brachyrhynchus  Richardson,  wOich 
is  simply  the  American  form  of  canm. 

Some  authors  have  here  located  Larits  citrirostris,  Schimper  (see,  however,  Blasius^ 
J.  f.  O.  1866,  73). 

Stihgemis  Pagophila,  Kaup. 

<  Gamaj  Boie,  Xsis,  1829,  563. 

=  Pagophila,  Kaup,  Sk.  Ent.  Eur.  Thierw.  1829,  69. 

=  Cetosparactes,  Macgillivray,  Man.  Br.  Om.  ii,  1842, 251  (by  err.  Cafosparactea,  Gray). 

Gbn.  char.  Bill  very  short,  much  less  than  the  head,  about  equal  to  the  greatly 
abbreviated  tarsus,  very  stout,  but  little  compressed.  Nasal  sinus  deep,  the  nostrils 
placed  far. forward.  Legs  and  feet  very  short  and  stout,  the  scales  of  the  tarsus  and 
toes  large  and  rough.  Tibia  feathered  to  near  the  joint ;  tarsus  about  equal  to  the 
middle  toe  without  the  claw;  claws  all  large,  stout,  and  much  curved.  Interdi^ital 
webs  narrow  and  deeply  incised.  Wings  very  long,  the  primaries  more  or  less  falcate 
and  attenuated.    Size  moderate ;  general  form  stout ;  color  entirely  white. 

Pagophila  differs  from  other  LartHW  in  its  short,  stout,  obtuse  bill ;  much  abbreviate<l, 
very  stout  and  roughened  tarsus  and  toes ;  feathered  tibia,  deeply  excised  webs,  &c. ; 
and  constitutes  one  of  the  better-marked  subgenera  of  the  subfamily.  The  habits  ot 
the  species  composing  the  genus  also  differ  notably  from  those  of  other  Gulls,  as 
attested  by  all  observers. 

Cctoaparactea  of  Macgillivray  (1842),  based  upon  the  Lama  eburneuaf  is  antedated  by 
Pagophila  of  Kaup  (1829)  with  the  same  type,  Gavia,  applied  by  Boie  to  this  group, 
was  first  used  by  Moehring  in  a  different  connection.  , 

LAEUS  (PAGOPHILA)  EBURNEUS,  Gin. 

iTorjr  Gull, 

Larua  eburneua,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788, 596.— Lath.,  Ind.  Om.  ii,  1790, 816.— Temm.,  Man. 
1815,  498 ;  ii,  1820,  769.— Vieill.,  Nouv.  Diet.  1818,  494  ;  Fn.  Fran?.  1828,  389.— 
NiLSS.,  Om.  Snec.  ii,  1823,  171.— Stkph.,  Gen.  Zool.  xiii,  195.— Less.,  Tr.  Om. 
1831, 618.— Bp.,  8yn.  1828,  No.  297.— Nott.,  Man.  ii,  1834,  301.— ,Jen.,  Man.  1835. 
^6.— Aud..  Oru.  Biog.  iii,  1835,  571 ;  Syu.  1839,  326;  B.  Am.  vii,  1844,  150,  rl. 
445.— Keys.  &  Blas.,  Wirb.  1840,  96.-Naum.,  V.  D.  x,  1840,  341.  pi.  263.— Sciiu, 
Rev.  Crit.  1844,  126 ;  Mus.  P.-B.  iv,  1863,  Lai%  p.  5.— CouES,  Key,  1872,  313. 

Gavia  ebumea,  Boik,  lais,  1822,  563.— Brkhm,  V.  D.  1831,  765.— Bp.,  List,  1838,  6(2. 

Pagophila  elntmea,  Kaup,  Sk.  Ent.  Eur.  Thierw.  1829.  69.— Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  iii,  1849. 
655 ;  List  Br.  B.  1863,  2:J7.— Lawr.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  836.— Bp.,  Consp.  ii,  1836, 
230;  Compt.  Rend.  1856,  771.— Newt.,  P.  Z.  8.  1861,  400  (eggs);  Ibis,  1865, 
507.— COTIES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1862,  308.— Malmg.,  J.  f.  O.  18&,  200.— Bi-as., 
J.  f.  O.  1865,  384. 

Cctoaparactea  eburneua,  Macgil.,  Man.  ii,  1842,  252 ;  Hist.  Br.  B.  v,  — ,  — . 

Lama  albua,  ScHiEFF.,  Mus.  Om.  1779,  65,  pi.  42. 

iMrua  candiduay  Fabr.,  Fn.  Groeul.  1780.— Flem.,  Br.  An.  142. 

Lama  niveuSj  Mart.,  Spitzb.  77,  pi.  4,  f.  A.  (nee  anct.). 

Gavia  m>ea,  Brehm,  V.  D.  1831,  766,  pi.  38,  f.  1. 

Pagophila  niveaj  Bp.,  Consp.  Av.  ii,  1856,  230 ;  Compt.  Rend.  1856,  771. 

Lama  brachytaraua,  Holb.,  Fn.  Groenl.  1846,  52. 

Pagophila  bmchyiaraua,  Bruch,  J.  f.  O.  1855,  287.— Laws.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  856.— CorES, 
Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1862,  309. 
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DiAG.  L,  corpare  toto  alhOj  rhachicUlnte  remigum  flaviSj  pedibus  nignSf  rostro  rirescente-flavo. 
ffofe.— Arctic  seas,  comiug  southward  in  wioter. 

Adult,  breeding  plumage. — Culmen  straight  to  the  nostrils,  then  rcgnlarly  convex  ; 
commissure  gently  curved  to  the  tip,  where  it  is  considerably  decurved ;  gonys  straij^ht 
to  near  the  angle,  which  is  well  defined,  the  outline  from  angle  to  tip  perfectly  straiglit. 
Feathers  extending  between  the  rami  nearly  to  tbe  angle.  Win^s  long  and  pointed, 
reaclKng  beyond  the  tail ;  primaries  gradually  attenuated  to  the  tip. 

Entirely  pure  white,  the  shafts  of  tbe  primaries  straw-yellow.  Bill  dusky  greenish, 
yellow  at  tip  and  along  the  cutting  edges.     Legs  and  feet  black. 

Young. — Front,  chin,  and  sides  of  the  head,  grayish  dusky ;  the  upper  part  of  the  neck, 
all  round,  irregularly  spotted  with  the  same.  Scapulare,  and  upper  and  under  wiug- 
co verts,  spotted  with  brownish-black,  the  spots  most  numerous  along  the  lessor  coverts. 
Tips  of  the  primaries  and  tail  feathers  with  a  dusky  spot.  Otherwise  as  in  the 
preceding. 

JHmenmons. — Length,  19.50 ;  wing,  13.25;  bill  above,  1.40;  along  gape,  2.10;  height  at 
nostrils,  0.45 ;  tarsus,  about  1.45 :  middle  toe  and  claw,  1.75. 

The  bill  of  this  species,  in  iive  specimens  before  me,  varies  greatly  in  size.  The  dif- 
ference in  shape  is  also  quite  uotable.  But  it  is  in  the  tarsus  that  the  greatest  variations 
are  found.  The  shortest  tarsus  before  me  measures  but  1.20.  This  would  nearly  do  for 
the  Larus  brachytaraua  of  Holboll,  but  the  other  characters  do  not  correspond  with  those 
given  by  that  author.  This  specimen  is  from  Mr.  Audubon's  collection,  and  corresponds 
minutely  with  his  plate. 

The-present  being  a  bird  of  such  marked  character,  there  are  no  questions  of  doubt- 
ful synonymy  which  here  need  special  mention.  The  quotations  "  albus  Schiefter,  1799," 
and  candidu8  Fabricius,  as  well  as  niveus  Martens,  are  all  undoubtedly  referable  to  {ho 
present  species.  The  other  synonyms  of  the  species  arise  chieriy  from  the  various  gen- 
era to  which  the  bird  has  been  referred.  There  is  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  supposed 
"  L.  bradiytaraus  "  is  the  same  bird ;  the  description  gives  no  tangible  characters. 

Subgenus  Chrcecocephalus,  Uytan. 

—  Xema,  Boie,  Isis,  1822,  .563,  nee  Leach. 

p>  Garia,  Kaup,  Sk.  Ent.  Eur.  Thierw.  1829,  99  (X.  ridibundus)^  nee  MOhr. 

>  Ichthgaetusy  Kaup,  oj).  cit.  99  (X.  idithywtus,  Pall,).  , 

>  HgdrocoloeuSf  Kaup,  op.  cit.  99  (X.  minuius,  Pall.). 

~  Chroicocepha^uSj  Eyt.,  Cat.  Br.  B.  1838,  53  (X.  capistratuSy  Temm.).— Lawr.,  B.  N.  A. 

ia')8,  850.— CouES,  Pr.  Phi  la.  Acad.  1862,  309. 
X  Gavia,  Macgil,,  Man.  Orn.  ii,  1842,  239,  nee  MOhr. 
^  Alndllay  Bp.,  1854  (J.  cattsbm,  Bp.). 
%  Melagariay  Bp.,  1854  {L.frankUni). 

>  CirrhocephaluSj  Bruch,  J.  f.  O.  1855,  288  (X.  drrhocepkalua,  Vieill.). 
=  Chrcccocephalusy  Strickl.— CouES. 

■  =  ChroocephaluSf  Scl.  &  Salv. 

Char.  Form  as  in  Larua  proper,  but  general  organization  less  robust  (with  some 
exceptions)  and  the  bill  usually  weaker,  slenderer  and  more  acute,  and  less  hooked. 
Head  enveloped  in  a  hood  in  the  breeding  season,  and  white  of  under  parts  then  usually 
rosy-tinted.    Tail  square,  or  nearly  so. 

There  are  no  marked  peculiarities  in  form  of  this  group,  the  pattern  of  coloration 
being  mainly  its  basis.  The  species  average  smaller  than  those  of  Larua  proper,  though 
the  C.  ichthyaetiia  is  among  the  largest  of  the  subfamily.  The  group  approximates  to 
Xema  and  Kftodoateihia  in  nearly  all  respects,  but  the  tail  is  neither  forked  nor  cuneate. 
Its  subdivision,  as  indicated  in  the  above  synonymy,  is  entirely  unrequired. 

There  are  but  three  established  North  American  species ;  the  C.  cucuUatus  proving  to 
be  the  same  as  C  franklini,  while  C.  minutua  is  not  proven  to  inhabit  this  couutiy. 
These  species  may  be  tabulated  as  follows : 

Analya^ia  of  ajpedea. 

a.  Tarsus  longer  than  the  middle  toe  and  claw. 

1.  Bill  reddish,  feet  th©  same atrichxa. 

b.  Tarsus  not  longer  than  the  middle  toe  and  claw. 

2.  Bill  reddish,  feet  the  same fraxklixl 

3.  Bill  black,  feet  red  or  yellow philadelphlv. 

c.  Tarsus  shorter  than  the  middle  toe  without  claw. 

4.  Wings  underneath,  dark  plumbeous mixutus. 
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LARU8  (CHRCECOCEPHALUS)  ATRICILLA,  Lion. 
Laaghlns  Gull. 

Laru8  atricilla,  LiXN.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  225  (X.  major^  Gates.,  i,  89,  bat  also  ineladee 
the  European  species).— Temm.,  Man.  ii,  1820,  779.— Steph.,  Gen.  Zool.  xiii, 
1825,  205.— Flem.,  Br.  An.  1828, 142.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828, 359.— Nurr.,  Man.  ii,  1*^«, 
291.— Jen.,  Man.  1835,  273.— Aud.,  Orn.  Biog.  iv,  ia38,  118,  pi.  314;  S^ti.  IS:S9, 
324 ;  B.  Ara.  vii,  1844,  136,  pi.  443.— Kfiva  &  Bi-as.,  Wirb.  Eor.  1840, 96.— Oik., 

B.  L.  I.  1844,  358.— DeKay,  N.  Y.  Zool.  ii,  1844,  — , .— Schl.,  Rev.  Crit- 

1844,  127.— Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  iii,  1849.  654.— Putn.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst.  1^56,  25?1 
(Massachnsetts).- TURNB.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  38.— Pelz.,  Om.  Bras.  323.— Sohl., 
Mus.  P.-B.  iv,  186.3,  LaH,  p.  44.— Gray,  List  Br.  B.  1864,  234.— Taylor,  Ibis, 
18C4,  172  (Porto  Rico).— Sund.,  Ofv.  K.  Vet.  Ak.  1869,  590  (St.  Bartholomew ).— 
SCL.  &  Salv.,  p.  Z.  S.  1871,  576.— Harting,  Br.  B.  1872,  175.— CouKs,  Kev, 
1872,  315.— RiDGW.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  x,  1874,  391  (Illinois). 

Xema  atndlla,  Boie,  Isis,  1822, 563.— Bp.,  List,  1838, 62.— Cab.,  Schomb.  Guiana,  iii,  761. 

Gavia  atricilla,  Macgil.,  Man.  Orn.  ii,  1842,  240.— Blas.,  J.  f.  O.  1865,  378. 

Chroicocephalus  atricillay  Lawr.,  B.  N.  A.  18.')8,  850.- ScL.,  Ibis,  i,  1859,  223  (Belize). — 
Newt.,  Ibis,  i,  1859,  372  (St.  Thomas).— Bry.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  vii.  1859,  134  i, Ba- 
hamas).—Wheat.,  Ohio  Agric.  Rep.  1860,  No.  268.— CoUES  &  Prent.,  Smithe. 
Rep.  1861,  418  (Washington,  D.  C.).— Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1662,  310.— Sci-, 
P.  Z.  S.  1864,  179  (Mexico).— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  viii,  1864,  104  (Sombrero)  ;  viii, 
1866,  299  (New  York).— Boardm.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  ix,  1862, 131  (Maine).— Verr., 
Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iii,  1862, 160  (Maine).— Allen,  ibid,  iv,  1864, 90  (Massachnsetts  **  in 
winter ; "  an  error).— Coues,  ibid,  v,  1868,  307  (New  England,  **  winters  ; " 
error).— Coues,  Ibis,  1864,  388  (Central  America,  both  coasts).- Coues,  Ft. 
Pliila.  Acad.  1866, 99 (Colorado  RiVer).— Dress.,  Ibis,  1866, 44  (Texas).— Guxdl., 
Rep.  Fis.  Nat.  i,  391  (Cuba).— Coues,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xii,  1«68, 126  (South  Caro- 
liua).— Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1871, 40  (North  Carolina).— Hatch,  Bull.  Minn. 
Acad,  i,  1874,  67  (?  Minnesota). 

Lams  ridibundus,  Wii^.,  Am.  Orn.  ix,  89,  pi.  74. — Leot.,  Ois.  Trin.  532. 

'* Lams  plambicepsy  Brehm,  Lehrb.  722."    {Gray,) 

Atricilla  catenbm,  Bp.,  Compt.  Rend.  1856,  771.— Bruch,  J.  f.  O.  1855,  287. 

Atriviila  mia'opterus,  J3ruch,  J.  f.  O.  1855,  287. 

Atricilla  minor  et  macropteraj  Bp.,  Compt.  Rend.  1856,  771. 

DiAG.    L.  tarso  medium  digitum  auperante,  rostro  ntgrescente-ruhro  apice  acuminaio,  remigi- 
bus  nigHSf  albo-temiinatis, 

Bab, — Tropical  and  temperate  America.  In  the  United  States  north  on  the  Atlantic 
in  summer  to  Maine;  in  the  interior  to  Ohio;  on  the  Pacific  to  California.  Central 
America,  both  coasts,  and  various  West  Indies.  In  South  America  to  the  Lower  Ama- 
zon.   Casual  in  Europe. 

Bill  longer  than  the  middle  toe  and  claw,  shorter  than  the  tarsus  or  head,  moderatel3 
compressed,  rather  stout  for  this  genus.  Culmen  aud  commissure  both  decurved  at  the 
end,  the  latter  somewhat  sinuate  at  the  base.  Gonys  considerably  concave  in  front  of 
the  angle,  somewhat  so  between  the  angle  and  tip ;  although  the  angle  is  well  defined, 
the  tip  of  the  bill  is  so  decurved  that  a  chord  from  tip  to  base  does  not  touch  it.  Mid- 
dle too  barely  three-fourths  the  tarsus. 

Adult  in  summer. — Bill  deep  carmine  ;  legs  and  feet  brownish-red.  Hood  deep  plum- 
beous grayish-black,  extending  further  on  the  throat  than  on  the  nape.  Eyelios  white 
posteriorly.  Neck  all  round,  rump,  tail,  broad  tips  of  secondaries  and  tertials,  and 
whole  under  parts,  white,  the  latter  with  a  rosy  tinge.  Mantle  grayish-plnmbeous. 
Onter  six  primaries  black,  their  extreme  tips  white ;  their  bafie?  for  a  very  short  dis- 
tance on  the  first,  and  only  in  the  inner  web,  and  for  a  successively  increasing  distance 
on  both  webs  of  the  others,  are  of  the  color  of  the  back. 

Adult  in  trill fer.— Under  parts  simply  white,  not  rosy:  hood  lost,  the  head  being 
white,  inttrmixed  with  blackish.  Bui  and  feet  more  dull  in  color.  Otherwise  as  in 
summer. 

Immature. — Bill  and  feet  brownish-black,  tinged  with  red.  Plumbeous  of  the  up^ 
parts  more  or  less  mixed  with  irregular  patches  of  light  ^ayish-brown.  Primaries 
wholly  deep  brownish -black,  fading  at  the  tip.  Secondaries  brownish-black  on  the 
outer  web.  Tail  feathers  more  or  less  tinged  with  plumbeous,  and  with  a  broad  tenn- 
inal  band  of  brownish-black,  the  extreme  tips  of  the  feathers  white.  Upper  tail- 
coverts  white. 

Young-of-the-year, — Entire  upper  parts,  and  neck  all  round,  light  brownish-gray ;  the 
feathers  tipped  with  grayish  or  rufous  white,  broadly  on  the  scapulars  and  tertials,  the 
blue  of  the  adults  appearing  on  the  wing-coverts.  Evelids  whitish ;  a  dusky  space 
about  the  eye.    Forehead,  throat,  and  under  parts,  dull  whitish,  more  or  less  clouded 
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-with  gray,  especially  on  the  breast,  where  this  is  the  prevailing  color.  Wings  and  tail 
as  in  the  preceding. 

Dimensions, — Length,  16.50  inches ;  wing,  13 ;  tail,  about  5 ;  bill  above,  1.75 ;  along 
gape,  2.25 ;  height  at  nostril,  0.45 ;  tarsus,  2 ;  middle  toe  and  claw,  1.50. 

This  is  the  largest  species  of  the  group  inhabiting  North  America,  and  one  not  easily 
confounded  with  any  other.  The  bill  is  large  and  stout  for  a  Chroecocephalus,  but  the 
tip  is  attenuated  and  much  decurved,  the  convexity  of  the  culmen  regular  and  grad- 
ual. The  most  striking  peculiarity  of  form  lies  in  the  proportions  ot  the  tarsus  and 
toes,  the  former  being  fully  a  fourth  longer  than  the  middle  toe  and  claw.  The  hood  is 
lighter  than  that  of  the  other  North  American  species  of  the  genus.  The  rosy  of  the 
under  parts  is  retained  in  greater  or  less  degree  until  the  autumnal  moult  is  accom- 
plished (September  to  October). 

Bonaparte  and  Bruch  recognize  a  genus  Atricilla  upon  the  proportions  of  tarsus  and 
toes,  with  the  A.  cateshcH,  Bonaparte,  as  ty}>e.  In  this  genus  are  comprised,  according 
to  Bonaparte  (Comptes  Rendus,  1856,  xlii,  p.  771),  three  species,  viz  :  the  type  and  com- 
mon species  of  North  America,  and  two  others— one,  Atricilla  macroptera^  Bonaparte 
(with  serranus  and  megaloptei'us  of  Bruch  as  synonyms),  which  is  larger  than  the  type ; 
and  the  other,  Airidlla  viinoTf  Bonaparte  (with  micropteruSf  Bruch,  and  {^)poliocephalu8y 
Temm.,  as  synonyms),  which  differs  in  its  smaller  size.  Whether  these  two  "  species" 
be  anything  more  than  races,  I  am  unable  to  say;  but  I  have  seen  undoubted  speci- 
mens of  Chrcccocephalus  atricilla  as  much  larger  and  as  much  smaller  than  the  average, 
as  are  these  supposed  species  of  Bonaparte's  and  Bruch's.  A  difference  of  half  an  inch 
or  more  in  the  wing  of  a  bird  as  larce  as  the  present,  is  by  no  means  an  unusual  dis- 
crepancy.   Southern  birds  will,  I  think,  be  found  usually  smallest. 

An  immature  ChrcecocephaluSj  irom  the  Pacific  coast  of  Mexico,  differs  from  the  usual 
type  of  atricilla  in  being  decidedly  smaller,  with  somewhat  unusual  proportions  of  the 
tarsi  and  toes.  The  latter  are  nearly  as  long  as  those  of  an  average  atricillaj  while 
the  tarsus  is  disproportionately  shorter.  The  bird  being  so  young,  it  is  difficult  to 
say  what  the  markings  of  the  adult  would  have  been ;  but  in  these  features  just 
detailed  there  is  an  approach  to  franklini. 

This  species  was  erroneously  referred  by  Wilson  to  the  ridihundus  of  Europe.  Bona- 
parte, in  taking  the  specific  name  for  the  genus,  dedicated  the  species  to  Catesby,  who 
had  described  it  under  the  name  of  Larus  major.  According  to  Bruch,  the  L.  poliocephalus 
of  Temminck  appears  to  be  the  same  bird.  The  other  synonyms  I  quote  refer  to  larger 
and  smaller  races,  which,  however,  I  do  not  think  to  be  constant,  nor  yet  to  mark  dis- 
tinct geographical  areas,  although  as  a  general  rule  southern  birds  may  be  found 
smaller. 

This  species  is  given  by  Dr.  Hatch  among  the  birds  of  Minnesota,  but 
the  observation  may  perhaps  require  confirmation.  It  is  essentially  a 
southern  species,  and  more  particularly  one  of  the  Gulf  and  South  At- 
lantic States,  though  its  summer  range  extends  to  New  England.  On 
the  coast  of  North  Carolina,  which  is  therefore  an  intermediate  point, 
it  is,  according  to  my  observations,  mainly,  if  not  wholly,  a  migrant.  It 
appears  early  in  April,  and  remains  through  the  greater  part  of  May  ; 
in  fact  I  have  seen  some  so  late  in  the  spring  that  I  thought  they  could 
not  proceed  very  far  to  breed ;  but  I  anj  not  aware  that  any  nest  south 
of  the  Middle  Districts.  It  returns  in  September,  and  thousands  spend 
this  month  and  the  next  on  the  coast,  retiring  further  south  at  the  ap- 
proach of  real  cold  weather,  though  a  few  linger  in  November.  It  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say,  that  a  tiock  I  have  seen  rise  on  wing  simultaneously 
from  a  sand-bar,  where  they  had  been  resting,  must  have  contained  a 
thousand  individuals.  These  were  mostly  gray  young  birds.  Some  old 
ones,  shot  in  September,  were  then  moulting,  and  still  showed  traces  of 
the  rosy  on  the  under  plumage.  This  species  is  among  our  more  espec- 
ially maritime  ones,  and  does  not  often  go  inland  beyond  tide- water ; 
but  there  are  some  notable  exceptions  to  this  rule.  While  at  Fort  Win- 
gate,  New  Mexi(^,  in  June,  I  was  shown  a  specimen  captured  there, 
many  miles  from  the  nearest  water  of  consequence.  This  was  evidently 
a  stray  bird  in  that  particular  locality ;  but  it«  occurrence  shows  that  it 
must  have  come  up  the  Bio  Grande.  I  think  that  I  also  saw  it  on  the 
Colorado,  but  cannot  be  sure,  owing  to  the  circumstances  of  observation. 
None  of  the  naturalists  of  the  Pacific  Railroad  surveys  mention  it  as  a 
bird  of  the  Pacific  slope  or  coast ;  and  until  quite  recently  it  was  sup- 
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posed  not  to  inhabit  that  side  of  the  continent.  The  contrary,  however, 
was  proven  by  Mr.  Xantus,  as  I  satisfied  myself  by  examination  of  spec- 
imeus  in  his  collections  from  the  California  coast.  In  the  general  inte< 
rior  of  the  United  States  the  bird  may  be  said  to  be  still  almost 
unknown. 

A  distinguishing  feature  of  birds  of  the  genus  Chroecocephalus  is  the 
dark-colored  hood  that  ornaments  both  sexes  at  times  5  this  enveloi>es 
the  head  and  descends  some  distance  on  the  nape  or  throat ;  it  is  usaally 
relieved  by  some  white  spots  about  the  eyes.    It  is  assumed  with  the 
vernal  moult,  worn  all  summer,  and  then  lost  with  the  autumnal  change, 
(he  only  winter  traces  being  a  few  dark  feathers  scattered  over  the  head^ 
or  gathered  in  a  patch  over  the  nape  and  ear-coverts.    Another  change 
heightens  the  beauty  of  the  birds  when  they  are  to  be  decked  for  their 
nuptials  in  full  attire  j  they  gain  a  rich  rosy  tint  over  all  the  white  plum- 
age of  the  under  part ;  then  few  birds  are  of  more  delicate  hues  than 
these.    Nature  blushes,  filling  the  bird's  breast  with  amorous  imagery, 
till  the  feathers  catch  a  glow  and  reflect  the  blush.    Burning  with  in- 
ward fire,  the  whole  frame  thrills  with  the  enthusiasm  of  sexual  vigor. 
The  dark  glittering  eye  is  encircled  with  a  fiery  ring;  now  it  flashes  de- 
fiance at  a  rival ;  now  tenderly  melts  at  sight  of  his  mate,  soon  to  be 
sacrificed  to  masculine  zeal.    The  breath  of  desire  seems  to  influence 
the  mouth  till  it  shares  the  carmine  hue  that  tinges  other  parts.     The 
birds  speed  on  high  with  vigorous  pinion,  making  haste  to  the  wedding 
with  joyful  cries  till  the  shores  resound.    But  such  ardor  is  too  consum- 
ing to  last ;  with  the  touch  of  a  moment,  the  life-current  flies  like  an 
electric  shock,  lighting  a  fire  in  another  organism,  only  to  be  subdaed  in 
the  travail  of  maternity.    Not  only  once,  but  often,  till  the  tide  ebhs 
that  at  its  flood  transfigured  the  bird.    Its  force  all  spent,  the  change 
comes ;  the  red  mouth  pales  again ;  the  glowing  plumage  fades  to  white ; 
the  bird  is  but  the  shadow  of  his  former  self,  dull  colored,  ragged,  with- 
out ambition  beyond  the  satisfaction  of  a  gluttonous  appetite.     He  loit- 
ers southward,  recruiting  an  enervated  frame  with  plenteous  fare  in  this 
season  of  idleness,  till  the  warm  rays  of  another  spring  restore  him. 

Audubon  mentions  some  interesting  facts  that  show  the  dependence 
of  the  plumage  upon  the  sexual  condition.  "At  the  approach  of  the 
breeding  season,  or,  as  I  like  to  term  it,  the  love  season,"  he  says,  "this 
species  becomes  first  hooded,  and  the  white  feathers  of  its  breast,  and 
those  of  the  under  surface  of  its  wings,  assume  a  rich  blush  of  roseate 
tint.  If  the  birds  procured  at  that  time  are  several  years  old,  and  per- 
fect in  their  powers  of  reproduction,  their  primary  quills  show  little  or 
no  white  at  their  extremities,  and  their  hood  descends  about  three  quar- 
ters of  an  inch  lower  on  the  throat  than  on  the  hind  part  of  the  head, 
l)rovided  the  bird  be  a  male.  But  should  they  be  barren  birds,  the  hood 
will  he  wanting^  that  portion  of  their  plumage  remaining  as  during  win 
ter;  and  although  the  primaries  will  be  black,  or  nearly  so,  ejich  one  of 
them  will  be  broadly  tipped,  or  marked  at  the  end,  with  a  white  si>ot, 
which  in  some  instances  will  be  found  to  be  half  an  inch  in  size ;  yet 
the  tail  of  these  birds,  as  if  to  prove  that  they  are  adults,  is  as  purely 
white  to  its  extreme  tip  as  in  those  that  are  breeding;  but  neither  the 
breast  nor  the  under  wing  coverts  will  exhibit  the  rosy^tint  of  one  in  the 
full  perfection  of  its  powers."  Upon  the  same  subject  Audubon  contin- 
ues with  an  observation  in  which  he  is  alone,  so  far  as  I  know  :  "  Pre- 
viously to  my  visit  to  that  interesting  peninsula  [Florida]  I  had  not 
unfrequently  noticed  indications  of  strong  Amatory  propensities  in  sev- 
eral species  of  Gulls,  but  never  to  the  extent  exhibited  by  the  present 
species,  many  of  which  I  saw  copulating  in  the  latter  part  of  autumn, 
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and  in  winter,  fully  three  months  before  the  nsual  time  of  depositing 
their  eggs  in  that  country.  *  *  *  On  some  such  occasions,  when  I 
was  at  St.  Augustine,  in  the  month  of  December,  I  have  observed  four 
or  five  males  of  the  present  species  paying  their  addresses  to  one  female, 
who  received  their  courtesies  with  evident  welcome.  Yet  the  females 
in  the  country  did  not  deposit  until  the  20th  day  of  April."'  These  facts 
are  curious.  That  males  should  in  and  out  of  season  attempt  to  prevail 
with  the  opposite  sex  is  not  at  all  singular ;  but  that  the  females  should 
accept  attentions  so  offered,  at  a  time,  too,  when  there  was  no  chance  of 
profiting  by  their  misdeeds,  in  the  substantial  matter  of  eggs,  is  unusual, 
to  say  the  least.  As  is  well  known,  birds  are  among  the  most  truly  pe- 
riodic of  animals  as  to  their  reproductive  functions,  having  neither 
apj)etite  nor  potency  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 

From  personal  observation,  I  only  know  of  this  bird  breeding  north 
of  the  Carolinas ;  but  it  is  said  to  breed  from  Texas  to  Massachusetts. 
Its  Pacific  breeding  grounds,  if  there  are  any,  have  not  been  brought  to 
light.  Its  nesting  is  a  simple  process ;  it  builds  upon  the  ground,  near 
the  sea,  generally  gathering  for  this  purpose  into  large  communities. 
The  nests,  of  which  there  may  be  many  close  together,  are  formed  with 
little  art,  being  mere  hollowed  heaps  of  sea-weed,  eel-grass,  or  other 
vegetable  substances,  two  or  three  inches  high,  and  thrice  as  wide.  The 
eggs  are  mostly  three  in  number,  never  more,  and  occasionally  only 
two.  Their  ground  color  is  some  sliade  of  olive,  ranging  from  dull  gray- 
ish to  deeper  greenish  5  this  is  thickly  marked  all  over  with  spots  and 
splashes  of  brown,  blackish,  dull  reddish,  and  pale  purplish ;  but  some- 
times the  markings  are  mostly  collected  in  an  irregular  band  about  the 
larger  end  of  the  egg. 

One  noticeable  habit  of  this  bird  is  its  incessant  persecution  of  the 
Pelicans,  to  obtain  food  that  may  drop  from  the  capacious  pouch  of 
these  forced  purveyors.  I  have  seen  the  same  thing  in  the  case  of  the 
White  headed  Gull  of  California  (BUtsipus  heet^inanni),  which  makes  a 
business  of  harassing  the  Brown  Pelicans.  Both  these  Gulls  are  as 
truly  "  parasitic"  as  the  Jaegers  themselves. 

LARUS  (OHRCECOCEPHALUS)  FRANKLINI,  Rich. 

Franklin's  Rosy  Guli. 

^*Laru8  atricilla,  Franklin." 

Laru8  franklini,  Rich  ,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  424,  pi.  71.— AuD.,  Oni.  Biog.  v,  1839,  324  (not 

figured;:  Syn.  1839,  325;  B.  Am.  vii,  1844,  145.-— Schl.,  Mus.  P.-B.  iv,  1863, 

LaHy  p.  36.— SuND.,  Ofv.  Vet.  Akad.  1860,  590  fSt.  Bartholomew).— Newt.,  P. 

Z.  S.  1871,  57,  pi.  4,  f.  4  (Manitoba ;  breeding,  with  description  of  egg).— 8cl. 

&  Salv.,  p.  Z.  S.  1871,  577.— C0UK8,  Key,  1872,  316.— RiDGW.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y. 

X,  1874,  39  (lUiuois). 
Xema  franklini,  Bp.,  List,  1838,  62. 
Chroecocephalua  franUini,  Bruch,  J.  f.  O.  1855,  289.— Lawr.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  851.--Hayd.. 

Rep.  1 862, 176.— C0UE8,  Pr.  Ph.  Ac.  1862, 310.— Snow,  B.  Kans,  1873, 12  (Kansas). 
Oavia  (Melagavia)  frankiiniy  Bp.,  Compt.  Rend.  1856,  771. 
Gavia  franklini,  Blas.,  J.  f.  O.  1865,  371. 
Larus  pipixcan,  Wagl.,  Isis,  1831,  515  {fide  Salmn). 

Larus  ciicullatus,  Light.,  Nomencl.  98  {descr,  nulla)  j  see  Bla8»  J.  f.  0. 1865,  371. 
Chroicocephalu8  cucullatus,  Bruch,  J.  f.  0. 1855, 290.— Lawk.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 851.— CoiEs, 

Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1862,  309  — COUES,  Ibis,  1864,  388  (Chiapam).— Salv.,  Ibis, 

1866, 198. 
Lartis  cinerefhcaudatuSyJ^HiL,  &  Landb.,  Wleg.  Arch.  1861,  293. 
(?)  Chroecoccphalus  kittlitzii,  Bruch,  J.  f.  0. 1853, 104. 
(f)  Chroecocephalua  subuliroatris,  Bp.  :  Bruch,  J.  f.  0. 1853,  pi.  3,  f.  44.    (Schlegel.)    {Cf. 

BLA8.,  J.  f.  O.  1865,  371.) 
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654       LABUS  FRANKLINI,  FBANKLIN^S  ^OSY  GULL. 

DiAG.  L.  rostra  rubroy  cucuUo  schistaceo-nigrOy  pallio  grUeo-comtleo,  caudd  perlaced, 
gibuB  primis  sex  nigro^nciis  laid  albo-terminatiSy  rhachidihus  albis^  pogonio  extemo  yrimi 
nigra  nisi  in  apiceni.    Lang,  tat.  14.00  poll.  ;  al.  11.25;  taars.  1.60. 

Hah. — North  America  to  high  latitades,  but  only  in  the  interior  (observed  on  neither 
coast).    Mexico.    Part  ot  the  West  Indies.    Central  and  South  America  to  Chili. 

Lieutenant  Warren's  Expedition. -^^y  Nebraska. 
Later  £^xp€ditions.—5&^Slf  Upper  Missouri. 

Adult,  breeding  plumage.— Bill  rather  slender,  attenuated  and  a  little  decurred  at  the 
tip^  which  is  acute  ;  outline  of  both  rami  and  gonys  concave.  Bill  shorter  than  faesd; 
tarsus  equal  to  middle  toe  and  claw.  Bill  red  (carmine,  lake,  or  vermilion),  crossed 
with  black  near  the  end.  Legs  dusky  reddish.  Edges  of  eyelids  orange.  Eyelids 
white,  this  color  also  reaching  a  little  behind  the  eye.  Hood  deep  slaty  or  plumbeous 
black,  encircling  the  upper  part  of  the  neck  as  well  as  the  head,  and  extending  farther 
on  the  throat  than  on  thn  nape.  Mantle  not  quite  so  dark  as  in  atricilla  (more  bloe), 
darker  than  in  Philadelphia.  First  primary  with  the  outer  vane  black  to  within  an 
inch  of  the  tip ;  the  inner  pearly  white,  crossed  an  inch  or  more  from  the  tip  by  an 
isolated  black  bar  an  inch  broad,  thus  leaviug  the  feather  white  on  both  webs  for  an 
inch  or  more  from  the  tip.  The  next  five  primaries  are  basally  of  the  color  of  the 
back,  paler  on  tie  inner  web,  and  both  webs  fading  toward  their  tips  into  white;  each 
is  crossed  by  a  black  bar  near  the  end,  two  inches  wide  on  the  second  primary,  narrow- 
ing on  successive  feathers  to  a  small  bar  or  pair  of  little  spots  on  the  sixth ;  the  tips  of 
all  these  primaries  pure  white.  Other  primaries,  with  secondaries  and  tertiah^,  colored 
like  the  back,  fading  at  the  tips  into  white  ;  shafts  white,  sometimes  black  aloni;  the 
black  portion  of  the  feather.  Tail  very  pale  pearly  blue,  the  three  lateral  pairs  of  rec- 
trices  white — or  rather  tail  white,  lightly  washed  with  pearly  on  the  six  central  feathers. 
Neck  all  around,  rump,  broad  tips  of  secondaries  and  tertials,  and  whole  under  parta, 
white,  the  latter  rosy. 

Yovvger,  that  is  to  say,  in  summer  plumage,  and  with  a  perfect  hood,  red  bill,  &.c^ 
but  the  primaries  not  yet  having  attained  their  perfect  pattern:— General  coloration 
exactly  as  before.  Shafts  of  first  three  primaries  black,  of  the  rest  gray,  except  along 
the  black  portion  of  the  feathers ;  first  primary  with  the  outer  web  wholly  black,  the 
inner  web  pearly  gray,  much  like  the  back  but  lighter,  to  within  two  or  three  inches 
of  the  tip,  then  black  for  the  rest  of  its  extent ;  second  like  the  first,  but  the  base  of 
the  outer  web  like  the  inner;  on  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth,  successively,  the  black 
decreases  in  extent,  till  on  the  sixth  it  is  merely  a  little  bar,  or  pair  of  spots ;  tips  of 
all  the  primaries  white ;  that  of  the  first  primary  smallest,  that  of  the  others  snecess- 
ivoly  increasing  in  size. 

The  bird  in  this  plumage  just  described,  is  what  Mr.  Lawrence  and  myself  have  been 
calling  "  aicullatus  Licht.''  for  some  years.  It  has  all  the  marks  of  being  an  adult  bird, 
and  so  we  were  misled — the  more  easily,  because  the  original  specimen  (No.  4320,  Mos. 
Smiths.,  Calcasieu  Pass,  La.),  type  of  pi.  93,  fig.  1 ,  Atlas  B.  N.  A.,  identified  as  cucuUatms, 
has  an  unusually  small,  short  bill,*  a  small  hood,  and  certain  other  marks  a  little  dif> 
ferent  from  anything  we  had  then  seen  in  franklini.  There  are  now,  however,  in  the 
Institution  plenty  of  specimens  showing  that  our  cucullatus  is  only  a  state  of  franklimi, 
just  before  absolute  maturity.  In  No.  4320  the  hood  is  a  good  deal  speckled  with 
white,  but  1  have  seen  others  (c.  g.  No.  27621)  with  perfectly  black  hood,  and  the  pri- 
maries identical  with  those  of  41^0.  Without  going  into  any  further  explanations,  I 
may  simply  state  that  this  identity  of  the  supposed  two  species  is  established. 

With  this  reduction,  a  number  of  names  range  as  synonyms  of  franklini.  I  have  not 
been  able,  of  course,  to  verify  Lichtenstein's  cucullatus  as  appei-taining  to  what  Law- 
rence and  I  have  been  calling  cucullatus^  but  I  presume  there  is  no  doubt  on  that  score. 
There  are  some  other  names,  as  pipixcan  Wagler,  and  that  go  wherever  cucuHatus  does. 
In  fact,  any  known  Chroicocephalus  in  North  America  or  Mexico,  that  is  not  atricUla  nor 
Philadelphia,  must  bo  franklini;  for  it  is  certain  that  we  have  only  these  three  distinct 
species,  as  far  as  known. 

To  resume  description  of  franklini :  A  specimen  (No.  45688,  Selkirk  settlement) 
shows  exactly  how  the  pictura  of  the  primaries  changes  from  that  last  described  (the 
formerly  considered  aicullatus)  to  the  perfect  condition.  It  is  just  half  way  between. 
The  terminal  black  on  the  first  primary  is  disappearing,  to  leave  the  tip  pure  white  for 
an  inch  or  more,  but  a  remnant  of  it  is  left.  This  bird  is  otherwise  mature  (black  hood, 
red  bill.  &c.). 

Winter  plumage.'-AB  in  summer ;  the  hood  wanting  or  indicated  by  a  few  slaty  feath- 
ers about  the  eyes,  on  the  auriculars  and  nape ;  the  rosy  wanting ;  the  bill  and  feet  doll 
colored.  I  have  no  winter  specimens  that  have  attained  their  perfect  picture  of  the 
primaries,  but  presume  that  the  primaries  will  be  found,  in  adult  birds,  to  bo  colored 
as  in  summer. 

*  As  an  example  of  extreme  vaiiation  of  this  species  in  size  and  shape  of  bill,  I  give 
these  measurements :  No.  4320,  along  culnien,  1.20 ;  height  opposite  nostril,  0.35.  Na 
27621,  along  culmen,  1.40 ;  height  at  nostril,  only  0.35,  as  before. 
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Young, — Bill  black ;  feet  dusky.  Traces  of  a  hood  or  nape,  largely  slaty,  &c.,  accord- 
ing to  precise  age.  Outer  five  or  six  primaries  wholly  black  in  their  continuity,  rather 
lighter  and  somewhat  slaty  at  base,  with  or  without  a  minute  white  speck  at  the  tip. 
Mantle  ^ay  or  brown,  more  or  less  mixed  with  blue,  according  to  age.  Tail  ashy 
white,  with  a  broad,  black  subterminal  bar.  Under  parts  white.  This  appears  to  be 
the  usual  plumage  of  birds  of  the  first  autumn. 

DimeuBions, — ^Length,  about  14  inches ;  extent,  35;  wing,  11.25;  tail,  about  4.50:  bill, 
along  culmen,  1.30 ;  along  gape,  1.75 ;  height  at  nostril,  0.35 ;  tarsus,  1.60 ;  middle  toe 
and  claw,  about  the  same.  The  young  are  a  little  smaller,  with  the  bill  especially 
shorter  and  smaller. 

This  beautiful  bird  requires  no  special  comparison  with  any  other.  The  case  of 
^^  cucullaiua"  being  disposed  of,  there  remains  little  to  be  said  on  points  of  synonymy. 

A  Larue  melanorhifnehus  of  Temminck  (of  which  I  know  nothing)  has  been  adduced 
by  some  authors  among  the  synonyms  of  "  cucullatus  ; ''  Schlegel  puts  it  under  Philadel- 
phia ;  Messrs.  Sclater  and  Salvin  do  not  enumerate  it  in  their  late  paper.  These  authors 
query  the  Ch.  kiUlitzii  of  Bruch,  which  Schlegel,  without  hesitation,  assigns  to  franklini. 
The  last-named  author  adduces  Ch.  suhulirosiris  of  Bonaparte  and  Bruch.  According 
to  Messrs.  Sclater  and  Salvin,  the  L,  oinereo-oaudattis  of  Philippl  and  Landbeck  belongs 
here. 

In  North  America,  as  far  as  is  known,  this  Gull  is  confined  to  the 
interior,  west  of  the  Mississippi.  I  have  met  with  it  on  several  occa- 
sions ;  in  Kansas,  during  the  spring  migration,  and  in  Northern  Dakota, 
where,  at  Turtle  Mountain,  I  took  in  July  a  bird  so  young  (hat  I  felt 
satisfied  it  had  been  hatched  not  far  off.  It  breeds  in  the  adjoining 
British  province  of  Manitoba,  as  attested  by  eggs  in  the  Smithsonian, 
one  of  which  was  lately  described  by  Prof.  Newton,  as  above  cited.  The 
egg  is  2  J  inches  long,  1|  broad,  and  closely  resembles  that  of  the  Esqui- 
maux Curlew  in  size,  shape,  and  color,  though  the  dark  splashes  are 
more  evenly  distributed  over  the  surface.  The  very  young  bird,  just 
mentioned,  measured  13.75  x  33.75  x  9.75 ;  tail,  4 ;  bill,  1.10  5  tarsus,  and 
middle  toe  and  claw,  each,  1.65.  The  bill  was  livid  blackish,  with  pale 
base  of  under  mandible  5  the  feet  were  flesh-colored.  The  habits  of  the 
8i)ecies  are  essentially^  the  same  as  those  of  its  congeners ;  its  extensive 
dispersion  through  Middle  and  South  America  is  perceived  from  the 
Ibregoing  quotations. 

LAEUS  (OHRCECOCEPHALUS)  PHILADELPHIA,  (Ord)  Gray. 

Bonaparte's  Oalh 

Stenm  Philadelphia,  Ord,  Guthrie's  Geog.  2d  Am.  ed.  ii,  1815,  319. 

Chrcecocephaltis  Philadelphia^  Lawk.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 852 ;  Anu.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866, 299.— 
Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860,  276.— Wheat.,  Ohio.  Agric.  Rep.  1860, 
No.  269.— COUKS  &  Prent.,  Smiths.  Rep.  1861, 418  (Washiugton,  D.  C.).— CouES, 
Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1861,  247  (Labrador) ;  ibid.  1862,  310  (critical) ;  iMd.  186B,  99 
(Arizona);  ibid.  1871,  41  (North  Carolina).— CouES,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1868,  307 
(Now  England).- C0UE8,  Pr.  Boat.  Soc.  xii,  1868, 126  (South  Carolina).— Verk., 
Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iii,  1862,  155  (Maine).— Boardm.,  Pr.  Best.  Soc.  ix,  1862,  131 
(Maine).— Allen,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iv,  1864,  80  (Massachusetts).— Dall  &  Bann., 
Tr.  Chic.  Ac.  1869,  ,305  (Alaska).— Mayn.,  N.  Guide,  1870, 151  (Massachusetts).— 
Newt.,  P.  Z.  S.  1871,  57,  pi.  4,  f.  6  (egg). 

Larua  Philadelphia^  Gray,  List  Br.  B.  186:i,  235  (Great  Britain).— Hart.,  Br.  B.  1872, 172 
(Great  Britain;  six  instances).- CouES,  Kev,  1872,  316;  Check-list,  1874,  No. 
556.— RiDGW^  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  x,  1874,  391  (Illinois). 

Larus  philadelphicu8f  Turnb.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  38. 

Lotus  capistrattis,  Bp.,  Am.  Om.  iv, ;  Syn.  1628,  358.    (Not  of  authors.) 

Larus  bonapartei,  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  425,  pi.  72.— Nutt..  Man.  ii,  1834,  294.— AuD., 
Orn.  Biog.  iv,  212,  pi.  324 ;  Syn.  18:59,  323 ;  B.  Am.  vii,  1844, 131,  pi.  452.— GiR., 
B.  L.  I.  1844,  359.— PUTN.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  i,  1856, 221.— SCHL.,  Mus.  P.-B.  iv,  1863, 
Lari,  p.  41.  (Not  of  ScL.  &  Salv.,  P.  Z.  S.  1868, 178  (Peru),  which  is  L,  serra- 
nus;  see  tWd.  1871,  577.) 

Xema  bonapartei,  Bp.,  List,  1838,  62. 

Chroicocephalus  bonapartdy  Bruch,  J.  f.  O.  1855, 292. 

Gavia  bonapartei,  Bp.,  Compt.  Rend.  1856,  771.— Blas.,  J.  f.  0. 1865,  371. 

(f)  Larus  minuius.  Sab.,  Frankl.  Journ.  693.— Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831, 426  (most  probably). 

(f )  " Larus  tu€lanurusy  Ord."    ( Fide  Bp.)    (Where  f ) 

(?)  ''Larus  melanorhynchus,  Temm,  Mus.  Lugd."   (Fide  Sdd.)  (Cf.  Blas.,  J.  f.  0. 1865, 371.) 
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656  LARUS    PHILADELPHIA,    BONAPARTE's    GULL. 

DiAG.  £.  inter  mimimo8f  roatro  aieminOf  nigrOf  pedihua  flaviSy  rhackidihus  remigum  priwM- 
riorum  quinque  alJm  apicibua  nigris. 

JIa6.— Continent  of  North  America,  (?)  Mexico  and  Middle  America  (but  no  valid 
reference  seen).  Casaol  in  Europe  (Great  Britain).  In  addition  to  the  above  qaota- 
tionsnote:  TnoMP.,  Ann.  Mag.  N.  H.  1848,  192;  ZooL  1849,  2069.— Letth,  Zool.  1851, 
3117 ;  1867,  966.— Yarr.,  Br.  B.  iii,  555.— PowYS,  Zool.  1855,  4762.— Knox,  ZooL  loGC, 
306.— RoDD,  Zool.  1865,  9501 ;  fide  Harting). 

Adult,  hrtedhig  plumage.— BiW  shorter  than  the  head  or  tarsus,  mnch  compresRcd,  verr 
slendcr  and  sternioe ;  both  mandibles  with  a  slight  but  distinct  notch  near  the  tip. 
Convexity  of  culmen  slight,  gradual  from  base  to  apex.  Rami  slightly  concave ;  gonys 
about  straight.  Nostrils  lateral,  linear,  direct,  pervious,  extremely  narrow.  Tarsus 
equal  to  middle  toe  and  claw,  with  the  ordinary  scutellation  and  reticulation.  Webs 
moderately  broad,  somewhat  incised.  Wings  and  tail  of  ordinary  characters,  the  latter 
somewhat  emargirate  in  the  yonng.  Bill  black.  Month  and  eyelids  camiiDe.  Legs 
and  feet  coral-red,  tinged  with  vermilion.  Webs  bright  vermilion.  Hood  plumbeous 
slate,  not  so  deep  as  in  franklini^  enveloping  the  head  and  upper  part  of  the  neck, 
reaching  further  before  than  behind.  White  patches  on  eyelids  narrow,  and  half  po»> 
terior  to  the  eye.  Mantle  pearl- blue,  much  lighter  than  in  franklini,  not  so  light  as  in 
minutus.  Ends  of  the  tertiah)  and  scapulars  scarcely  lighter  than  the  back.  Primaries : 
shafts  of  the  first  five  or  six  white,  except  at  their  extreme  tips,  the  others  dark  col- 
ored ;  first,  outer  web  and  extreme  tip  black,  rest  white ;  second,  white,  its  tip  black 
for  a  greater  distance  than  the  first,  and  on  one  or  both  webs,  for  a  greater  or  less  dis- 
tance (sometimes  half  way  down  the  feather)  narrowly  bordered  with  black ;  third, 
fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  black  at  the  ends  for  about  the  same  distance  on  each,  the  black 
bordering  the  inner  web  much  further  than  the  outer ;  the  inner  webs  of  the  third  and 
fourth,  and  both  webs  of  the  fifth  and  sixth,  of  a  rather  lighter  shade  of  the  color  of 
the  back.  Other  primaries  like  the  back,  the  seventh  and  eighth  with  a  touch  of  black 
on  one  or  both  webs  near  the  tip.  The  third  to  sixth  primaries  with  a  white  or  pearly- 
white  speck  at  extreme  tip.  As  is  not  the  case  with  either  of  our  other  species  of  the 
genus,  the  primary  wing-coverts,  bastard  quills,  &c.,  are  wholly  or  in  great  part  white 
(much  as  in  cirrhocephalus  or  albipennis  of  South  America),  which  causes  the  whole 
wing  to  be  bordered  with  white  as  far  as  the  carpus.  Neck  all  around,  and  under 
parts,  including  under  wing-coverta,  pure  white ;  the  belly,  &.C.,  rosy  in  breeding  time. 
There  is  no  difference  in  color  between  the  sexes. 

Adult f  winter  plumage.— B\\\  light  colored  at  base  below ;  feet  flesh-color.  Crescent 
before  the  eye,  and  patch  below  the  auriculars,  deep  slate.  Crown  and  ocdipnt  mottled 
with  grayish-black  and  white.  Back  of  neck  washed  over  with  the  color  of  the  man- 
tle. Forehead,  sides  of  the  head  and  throat,  white,  continuous  with  the  white  of  the 
under  parts.    Otherwise  as  in  summer. 

Young,  first  winter, — Bill  dusky  flesh-color,  except  toward  the  end ;  legs  and  foet 
light  flesh-color.  Without  the  slaty  mottling  of  the  crown.  Auricular  patch  distinct. 
Lesser  wing-coverts  and  tertials  djusky  brown,  lighter  along  their  edges.  Secondaries 
with  a  patch  of  dusky  near  the  end,  which  on  the  innermost  three  or  fonr  becomes 
restricted  to  the  outer  web.  First  primary,  with  about  half  the  inner  web  along  the 
shaft,  black  ;  second  and  third  with  the  outer  webs  wholly  black,  and  a  narrow  line  of 
black  on  the  inner,  along  the  shaft.    Tail  with  a  subterminal  brownish-black  bar. 

Very  young. — Bill  flesh-color,  dusky  on  the  terminal  half.  Crown  of  head,  and  neck 
behind  to  the  interscapulars,  clouded  with  dusky  bluish-gray,  heightening  on  the  sides 
of  the  neck  into  light  gravish-ochrous.  Scapulars  and  middle  of  the  back  light  gull- 
blue,  as  in  the  adult,  but  the  feathers  so  broadly  Tfor  i  inch^  tipped  with  grayish-brown, 
fading  into  dull  white  at  tip,  that  the  original  color  is  nearly  lost.  Lesser  wing-coverts 
and  tertials  brownish-black,  the  latter  edged  with  the  color  of  the  edgings  of  the  back. 
Bastard  quills  and  feathers  along  the  edge  of  the  wing  variegated  with  black  and  white. 
Primaries  black ;  the  outer  two-thirds  of  the  inner  vane  of  the  first  four  bluish- white 
to  near  the  cud ;  both  vanes  of  the  others  of  that  color  for  a  little  distance ;  the  extreme 
tips  of  ^1  but  the  two  first,  white.  Secondaries  light  gull-blue,  each  with  a  lai^  ter- 
minal blackidh  spot  continuous  with  the  black  ends  of  the  inner  primaries.  Tail  with 
a  broad  terminal  bar  of  black,  and  very  narrowly  tipped  with  dull  white. 

^9Ren«io9iJf.~Length,  14  inches ;  extent,  32 ;  wing,  10.25 ;  bill  above,  1.20 ;  gape,  1.75 ; 
height  at  nostrils,  0.25 ;  tarsus,  or  middle  toe  and  claw,  1.40. 

Anatomiccl  characters. — ^The  median  palatal  ridge  is  well  defined,  broad,  beginning 
six- tenths  (f  an  inch  from  the  tip.  Just  at  its  centre  the  aperture  of  the  posterior 
nares  begins.  Anteriorly  it  is  thickly  papillate  along  its  median  line ;  posteriorly  there 
are  papillsB  only  on  its  edges  and  terminally.  The  two  lateral  palatal  ridges,  separated 
from  the  median  by  a  rather  illy-defined  sulcus,  do  not,  as  usual,  terminate  abruptly 
in  a  papilla  ted  raised  extremity,  but  gradually  lose  themselves  in  a  fold  of  mucous 
membrane  at  the  angle  of  the  mouth.  The  posterior  vaulted  space  is  well  defined ; 
bounded  posteriorly  by  a  quadrant  of  well-developed  slender  acute  papillse.  Tongue 
measures  a  little  more  than  an  inch,  of  the  ordinary  shape  and  consistency.  Nasal 
aperture  O.h^O  long. 
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The  specimen  examined  was  shot  while  feeding,  and  the  whole  digestive  apparatus 
was  in  full  play.  (EsophOffue  measures  between  six  and  seven  inches  in  length,  pre- 
senting the  usual  characteristics  of  muscularity  and  dilatability.  It  was  contracted 
and  longitudinally  plicate  to  within  an  inch  of  the  proventriculus,  where  it  was  dis- 
tended with  an  enormous  wad  of  coleopterous  and  hymenopterous  insects  ;  this  part  of 
the  canal  being,  of  course,  devoid  of  rugse,  and  its  walls  thin  and  tense.  The  dift'ereuce 
in  appearance  of  the  proventricular  portion  of  the  tube  was  very  marked.  Its  color 
was  gray ;  the  mucous  membrane  son  velvety  to  the  touch,  without  rugSB,  marked 
everywhere  with  thickly  aggregated  pnncta.  The  solvent  follicles  were  counted^  and 
found  to  amount  to  1,643.  The  gastric  zone  was  0.6  broad.  The  insects  in  this  poition 
of  the  canal  were  in  a  perfect  state  of  inte^it^v,  as  in  the  ceeophaguSy  but  were  much 
softened.  Gizzard  of  proportionate  size,  and  with  the  general  characteristics  of  the 
Larinae, 

Intestine  24  inches  from  pylorus  to  anns.  Besides  the  ordinary  duodenal  fold,  there 
is  another  which  commences  4  or  5  inches  from  the  coeca,  and  runs  up  behind  the  giz- 
zard as  high  as  the  oesophagus,  and  then  descends  in  a  pretty  straight  line  to  the  coeca. 
The  cceca  are  hardly  0.12  long,  but  are  broad  and  capacious,  with  rounded  free  extrem- 
ities. They  lie  closelv  apposed  to  the  gut,  0.75  of  an  inch  from  the  cloaca.  Cloaca,  as 
usual,  large,  capacious,  globular.  Its  posterior  division  is  small,  but  marked  by 
a  well-developed  ridge  of  mucous  membrane.  Orifices  of  urinary  and  seminal  ducts 
in  the  nsual  position. 

Lobes  of  liver  of  nearly  equal  size,  1.75  inches  long;  the  right  is  a  little  the  most- 
attenuated,  left  the  thickest.  They  are  connected  by  a  broad,  thin  band  of  glandular 
substance. 

Kidneys  chiefly  divided  into  three  lobes,  of  which  the  superior  is  the  largest  and 
most  convex  ;  the  inferior  smallest ;  the  central  connecting  lobe  irregular  in  outline. 

Trachea  4  inches  long,  flattened  above,  tapering  and  cylindrical  below ;  its  ring» 
weak  and  cartilaginous,  nnmbering  about  120.  The  stemo-trachealis  inserted  only  O'.S 
above  the  lower  larynx.  A  single  pair  of  inferior  laryngeal  inserted*  into  the  first 
bronchial  half  ring.    Bronchial  rings  abut  22. 

Very  numerous  specimens  of  this  species  now  before  me  exhibit  little  variation  in 
colors  other  than  those  dependent  on  age  and  season ;  though,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
preceding  paragraphs,  its  normal  changes  of  plumage  are  very  great.  The  differences 
are  chiefly  in  the  amount  of  the  narrow  edging  of  the  black  of  the  tips  of  the  prima- 
ries, which  runs  along  to  their  bases ;  in  the  amount  of  black  on  the  seventh  and  eighth 
primaries ;  and  in  the  size  of  the  white  apices  of  all  of  them.  The  difference  in  size 
IS  more  notable ;  the  specimens  being  marked  according  to  collectors*  measu^ement8^ 
as  from  12  to  14.50  in  total  length,  though  I  think  that  so  great  a  discrepancy  may  be 
accounted  for  by  supposing  slightly  different  methods  of  measurement,  and  errors  of 
carelessness  and  otherwise.  I  have  never  seen  a  specimen  so  large  as  is  indicated  by 
Richardson,  viz,  15.60  inches.  The  bills  differ  somewhat  in  stoutness ;  in  the  young 
thev  are  always  slenderer  and  weaker.  The  notch  toward  the  extremities  of  the  tomia 
is  always  quite  distinct. 

By  both  Audubon  and  Bonaparte  the  female  of  the  present  species  is  said  to  have  a^ 
brown  instead  of  a  black  head ;  and  Audubon's  plate  shows  an  entirely  difl'ereut  color 
of  the  hood  of  the  female  from  that  of  the  male.  This  statement  is  at  variance  with 
Richardson's  account  and  with  the  experience  of  authors,  except  those  two  above 
mentioned,  which  has  invariably  shown  the  hoods  of  the  two  sexes  to  be  colored  alike. 
I  have  never  seen  any  brown-headed  examples ;  and  as  the  species  is  so  abnndant  that 
the  difference,  if  it  really  existed,  would  have  been  readily  detected,  I  think  it  is  safe  to 
assert  that  it  does  not.  Still  it  is  difficnlt  to  see  how  both  Audubon  and  Bonaparte  fell 
into  such  an  error,  and  I  can  offer  no  explanation  of  the  matter. 

Bihliography,^l!he  first  specific  name  of  this  species  is,  as  proven  by  Mr.  Lawrence, 
Philadelphia  of  Ord.  *'The  slender  and  tern-like  form  of  the  bill  probably  induced  Mr.. 
Ord  to  put  it  in  Sterna."  Until  the  name  of  Mr.  Ord's  was  revived  by  Mr.  Lawrence, 
the  species  almost  universally  received  the  appellation  of  bonaparieiy  imposed  upon  it 
by  Richardson  in  1831.  It  was  referred  to  the  genus  Chrwoocephaluay  by  Bruch,  in  1855. 
Bonaparte  in  his  American  Ornithology,  and  in  his  Synopsis  of  1828,  before  the  intro- 
duction of  Richardson's  specific  name,  referred  the  bird  very  eironeonsly  to  the  capis- 
tratus  of  Temminck;  which  is  quite  another  thin^.  In  his  subsequent  works  he  adopts 
the  name  bestowed  in  honor  of  himself,  referring  the  bird  to  the  genera  Xema  and 
Gavia,  1  quote  ** Larue  mdanurue  Ord"  as  a  synonym  of  the  young,  on  the  authority 
of  Bonaparte.  The  Laru»  melanorhynchus  of  Temminck  is,  by  Dr.  Sclilegel,  considered 
as  referring  to  this  species.  By  other  authors  it  is  placed  as  a  synonym  of  '^  cucullatus," 
X.  mbuUroetris  may  belong  here  rather  than  to  franklini. 

No  one  of  onr  species  is  more  widely  dispersed  than  this.    Go  where 

we  may  in  North  America,  the  pretty  bird  may  be  seen  at  one  or  another 

season,  if  we  are  not  too  iar  from  any  considerable  body  of  water.    The 

GaU  holds  its  own  irom  the  Labrador  crags,  against  which  the  waves  of 
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an  angered  ocean  ceaselessly  beat,  to  the  low,  sandy  shores  of  the  Oolf, 
caressed  by  the  soothing  billows  of  a  tropical  sea.  It  follows  the  sino- 
osities  of  the  two  coasts  with  wonderful  pertinacity,  making  exeursious 
up  every  bay  and  estuary,  and  threads  the  course  of  all  our  three  grea( 
rivers,  while  performing  it's  remarkably  exteusive  migrations.  Consid- 
eringf  in  what  high  latitudes  it  breeds,  it  is  astonishing  bow  early  toward 
the  fall  it  again  appears  among  us  after  its  brief  absence.  The  last 
birds  have  not  all  left  the  United  States  in  May ;  some  time  in  August 
the 'young  come  straggling  back,  though  they  are  not  numerous  until 
the  autumn  has  fairly  set  in.  Perhaps  some  breed  in  the  United  States ; 
of  this,  however,  I  have  no  personal  knowledge,  and  at  any  rate,  they 
only  do  so  along  our  northern  tier  of  States.  Very  little  is  recorded  of 
its  nidification  and  special  breeding  habits,  and  this  is  not  so  definite  as 
could  be  wished.  Audubon  pays,  at  second  hand,  that  it  breeds  on  the 
islands  off  Grand  Menan ;  I  only  know  of  its  nestiug  in  British  America^ 
and  this  too  merely  from  the  labels  of  specimeus  examined.  But  I  saw 
a  great  maify  in  Labrador,  and  about  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  at 
such  time  that  rendered  it  pretty  certain  they  had  not  bred  far  off. 

While  in  North  Carolina  I  made  some  observation  on  the  venial  mi- 
rgration,  that  I  thought  interesting.  There  these  Gulls  are  simply  birds 
'Of  passage,  none  wintering  or  breeding.  They  appear  early  in  April,  or 
with  the  first  genial  weather,  and  may  be  seen  through  part  or  most  of 
May;  then  they  go  oflF,  to  return  in  September,  and  stay  a  mouth  or  so. 
But  in.  spring  it  was  a  succession  of  birds  passing,  rather  than  the  same 
individuals  remaining  so  long.  Thus  from  the  first  of  April  to  the 
twenty-second,  in  1869,  great  numbers  were  over  the  bay,  with  a  decided 
preponderance  of  fuUplumaged  individuals.  Then,  without  any  marked 
change  in  the  weather  or  other  apparent  reason,  none  were  to  be  seen 
for  a  week  or  ten  days.  The  first  week  in  May,  however,  they  became 
more  numercds  than  ever,  and,  what  seemed  singular,  this  last  lot  was 
almost  entirely  composed  of  young  birds — that  is,  birds  only  a  year  old, 
as  was  shown  by  the  plumage,  lacking  the  hood,  having  the  black  bar 
on  the  tail,  and  the  upper  parts  imperfectly  blue,  variegated  with  gray 
and  brown.  Evidently  the  old  birds,  hurrying  north  to  breed,  led  the 
van ;  and  the  young,  with  no  such  important  business  on  hand,  came 
trooping  leisurely  in  the  rear.  The  question  was,  what  would  these 
young  birds  do  the  ensuing  summer  1  Would  they  reach  the  boreal 
regions  to  which  the  great  majority  of  the  perfect  fertile  birds  repair, 
after  loitering  so  late  on  the  Carolina  coast!  or  did  they  only  propose 
to  go  part  way,  spend  the  summer  frolicking,  and  return  with  soberer 
intentions  for  another  year  !  I  doubt  that  any  breed  untU  they  are  full 
plumaged. 

Note. — The  Chroncocephalus  minutus^  by  some  inolnded  amoDs  North  Americaii  birds, 
has  no  grounded  claim  to  be  bo  considered.  I  therefore  omit  tne  species,  which  I  can- 
not recognize  as. an  inhabitant  of  this  country  until  some  conclusive  evidence  ia 
brought  forward.  The  whole  claim  may  be  seen  to  rest  upon  an  idenlificatlon  of 
.  Sabine's,  who,  in  all  probability,  mistook  Philadelphia  for  minutua. 

Genus  EHODOSTETHIA,  MacgiU 

Larus,  Macgil.,  1824  :  Rich.,  1825  (neo  Linn.). 
Boeaia,  Bp.,  Comp.  List,  1838, 62  (wee  Owen). 

Modostethia,  Macgil.,  Man.  Orn.  ii,  1842, 253  (type  Lai'us  rdseus,  Macgil.).— Lawr,,3.  N- 
A.  1858, 8515.— Coles,  Pr.  A.  N.  8.  Phila.  1862,  311.— Gray,  List  Br.  B.  1863, 22a 

Gen.  char.  "  Body  moderate ;  neck  rather  short :  head  ovate ;  bill  short,  rather 
slender ;  upper  mandible  with  the  dorsal  line  straight  for  half  its  lengtb,  arcnate-de- 
curvate  toward  the  end  ;  lower  mandible  with  the  intercrural  space  narrow,  the  knot 
slight,  the  dorsal  line  concave,  the  tip  narrow ;  legs  short;  tibiss  bare  for  a  yety  short 
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t 
«pace ;  tarsoB  rather  stout,  auteriorly  sontellate,  rongh  behind  ;  first  toe  short,  with  a 
larffe  curved  claw  ;  auterior  toes  moderate,  with  their  webs  eutire ;  claws  rather  large, 
arched,  compressed,  acute ;  pluma|;e  soft  and  full ;  wings  long,  rather  narrow,  point^  : 
tail  cuneate,  of  twelve  feathers,  ot  which  the  central  are  much  larger  than  the  lateral." 

Never  having  seen  a  specimen  of  the  type  of  this  genus,  I  have  borrowed  my  diag- 
nosis from  Macgillivray.  Its  essential  character  lies  in  the  cnneate  tail,  which  is  a  pe- 
culiarity not  shared  by  any  other  species  of  the  subfamily.  The  pattern  of  coloration 
too  is  peculiar. 

The  type  of  the  genus  was  first  named  under,  and  for  some  years  referred  to,  the 
genus  JLaru8.  In  l&S  Bonaparte  first  separated  it  generioally  under  the  name  of  Roasia, 
This  name,  however,  had  previously  been  applied  by  Prof.  Owen  to  a  genus  of  cepha- 
lopods.  Bhodo8tethia  of  Macgillivray  is  based  upon  the  same  type,  and  is  the  proper 
name  to  be  employed.  The  only  known  species  of  the  genus  is  an  inhabitant  of  the 
arctic  regions  of  North  America,  and  corresponding  latitudes  in  the  Old  World. 

BHODOSTETHIA  ROSEA,  MacgU. 

Wedge-tailed  Gull. 

Lotus  roseusy  Macgil.,  Mem.  Wem.  Soc  v,  1824, 249.— Jard.  &  Selby,  D1.  Br.  Orn.  1828, 

pi.  14.— Keys.  &  Blas.,  Wirb.  Eur.  1840,  95. 
Ito8»ia  rosea,  Bp.,  Li^t,  1838,  62. 
Bhodostethia  rosea,  "Bp."  (TNaum.  1854,  212;  !Rev.  Zool.  Guer.  1855,  278).— Bruch, 

J.  f.  O.  1853,  106.— Bkuch,  J.  f.  O.  1855,  278.— Bp.,  Cousp.  ii,  1856,  230.— 

Lawr.,  B.  N.  a.  1858,  856.— COUES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1862,  311 ;  Key,  1872,  316 ; 

Cbeck-list,  1874,  No.  557. 
Lotus  rossii.  Rich.,  App.  Parry's  2d  Voy.  1825,  359 ;  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  427.— Wils.,  HI. 

1831,  pi.  3.— NuTT.,  Man.  ii,  1834,  — .— Aud.,  Orn.  Biog.  v,  1839,  324 ;  Syn. 

1839,  323;  B.  Am.  vii,  1844,  130  (not  figured).- Schl.,  Rev.  Crit.  1844,  128.— 

Naum.,  V.  D.  xiii,  1844,  pi.  388,  f.  3,  4.— Miln.,  Zool.  1847,  1694.— Chaklesw., 

Zool.  1847,  1782.— Degl.,  Orn.  Eur.  ii,  1849,  332.— Hart.,  Bi'.  B.  1872,  173 

(British  instances). 
EhodostetlUa  rossii,  Macgil.,  Man.  Orn.  ii,  1842,  253 ;  Br.  B.  v,  618.— Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  iii, 

1849,  653 ;  List  Br.  B.  1863,  229.— Bp.,  Cowpt.  Rend.  1856,  771.— Blas.,  J.  f.  O. 

1865,  370. 
•' Xariw  ricAordwrni,  WiLS."    (-FWc  Bp.)    (Where  T) 

PiAG.  E,  oaudA  cuneaid,  torque  coUari  nigro,  rostro  nigro,  pedUms  ruhris. 

Hob, — Arctic  regions.  No  United  States  record.  Europe.  Great  Britain  (see  Gray 
&  Harting,  L  ik).    Heligoland ;  Ibis,  1865, 103. 

Sp.  ch.  "  Color.- Scapulars,  interscapulars,  and  both  surfaces  of  the  wings,  clear 
pearl-gray ;  outer  web  of  the  first  quill  blackish-brown  to  its  tip,  which  is  gray  ;  tips 
of  the  scapulars  and  lesser  quills  whitish ;  some  small  feathers  near  the  eye,  and  a 
collar  round  the  middle  of  the  neck,  pitch-black,  rest  of  the  plumage  white ;  the  neck 
above,  and  whole  under  plumage,  deeply  tinged  with  peach-blossom  red  in  recent  spec- 
imens ;  bill  black ;  its  rictus,  and  the  edges  of  the  eyelids,  reddish-orange ;  legs  and 
feet  vermilion-red ;  nails  blackish. 

"  Form, — Bill  slender,  weak,  with  a  scarcely  perceptible  salient  angle  beneath  ;  the 
upper  mandible  slightly  arched  and  compressed  toward  the  point:  the  commissure 
slightly  curved  at  the  tip.  Wings  an  inch  longer  than  the  decidedly  cuneiform  tail; 
the  central  feathers  are  an  inch  longer  than  the  outer  ones.  Tarsi  rather  stout ;  the 
thumb  very  distinct,  armed  with  a  nail  as  large  as  that  of  the  outer  toe. 

*^ Dimensions.—Jjength,  14  inches;  wing,  10.50;  tail,  5.50;  bill  above,  0.75,  along 
gape,  1.25 ;  tarsus,  1^^."    [Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  427.] 

The  Smithsonian  Institution  contains  no  specimens  of  this  exquisite  Gull ;  and  having 
been  unable  to  examine  an  individual  elsewhere,  I  have  been  obliged  to  copy  Richard- 
son's description,  as  given  in  the  Fauna  Boreali- Americana.  There  is  little  danger  that 
in  the  accounts  by  American  authors  of  this  species  there  will  be  found  material  dis- 
crepancies, since  I  have  not  met  with  a  single  one  who  has  not  taken  his  description 
wholly  or  in  part  from  the  same  source. 

There  are  no  specimens  in  America,  to  my  knowledge.  According  to  the  editor  of 
the  Ibis  (1865),  no  more  than  five  specimens  were  then  known :  the  one  from  Mrlville 

Seninsula,  June,  1823,  in  the  University  Museum,  Edinburgh ;  another  in  the  Derby 
[useum,  believed  to  be  from  the  same  source;  one  at  Mayence,  from  Kamtscbatka; 
one  in  the  Gsstke  collection,  from  Heligoland  ;  and  one  in  possession  of  Herr  Benzon, 
of  Copenhagen,  obtained  on  the  Fseroes  in  February,  1863.  Mr.  Harting  cites  an  exam- 
ple recorded  (Zool.  as  above)  from  Yorkshire,  but  adds  that  accounts  differ  as  to  locality 
and  date  of  capture. 
Discussion  of  synonymy, — This  Gull  had  the  misfortune  to  be  ushered  into  ornitholo- 
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gical  literature  under  tryinn:  oironmBtanoeA,  which  caused  pointed  person&litieB.  I 
think)  however,  that  its  proper  name  is  not  doubtful,  as  may  be  made  evident.  The 
bird  was  first  mentioned  oy  Macgillivray  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Wemerian  Society  for 
January,  1824,  under  the  name  of  Larua  roaeua.  This  author  does  not,  it  is  tme,  give  a 
formal  description  of  the  spnecies ;  and  also  acknowledges  in  his  subsequent  works,  that 
his  name  was  only  a  **  provisional''  appellation.  Li  the  following  year  Bichardson,  ia 
the  Appendix  to  Parry's  Second  Voyage,  named  the  bird  Larus  rosHi,  and  acoompsnies 
his  name  with  a  description ;  and  although  this  latter  author  admits  that  the  bird  was 
called  roseue  before  he  named  it  rosaii,  yet  he  claims  precedence  for  his  name,  on  the 
grounds  that  his  was  the  first  published  description.  The  priority  of  Maoffillivray^s 
roaetis  bein^  clearly  established,  and  his  name  indisputably  referring  to  the  species 
under  consideration,  the  only  question  is  whether  it  is  to  be  set  aside  because  it  was 
only  a  "provisional"  desigualiou  given  by  one  not  "commissioned"  to  describe  the 
object.  I  think  that  no  valid  reason  can  be  given  for  changing  the  name.  Rales  of 
nomenclature  require  the  adoption  in  eveiy  instance  of  the  first  published  name  ^wben 
it  is  by  any  means  identifiable.  The  first  identifiable  name  to  go  on  record,  no  matter 
how  it  gets  there,  must  be  used  if  it  be  not  antedated  in  the  same  genus,  and  not 
wholly  inept ;  and  an  author  has  no  more  right  to  change  a  name  of  his  own  than  any 
one  else's.  Furthermore,  no  one  can  introduce  a  "  provisional "  name  without  becoming 
bound  by  it.  I  am  ignorant  of  what  the  "  personal"  or  " official "  circumstances  of  this 
case  were ;  but  according  to  the  record,  Macgillivray's  only  fault  was  in  not  standing 
by  the  name  he  originally  bestowed. 

Oenus  XEMA,  Leach. 

=z Larua,  Sab.,  Linn.  Trans,  xii,  1818,  520  (Z.  adbinei). 

= Larua,  Prkv.  &  Des  Murs,  Voy.  Venus,  1855,  277  (L,  furoaiua), 

>  Xema,  Leach,  Ross's  Voy.  App.  1825,  p.  Ivii  (£.  adbinei)* 
=  Xema,  Bruch.  J.  f.  0. 1853, 103. 

<  Gavia,  Macgil.,  Man.  ii,  1842,  241  (£.  aahinei), 

>  Creagrua,  Bp.,  "1854"  (Jt.  furcatua). 

Gen.  char.  Tail  forked  (here  only  in  Larincd),  Head  hooded,  with  a  more  or  less 
evident  darker  collar.    Bill  black,  with  light  tip.    Size  moderate  and  small. 

With  a  general  bearing  toward  ChrcBCocephalua,  in  the  hooded  head  and  other  features^ 
the  genus  is  distinguished  from  this  or  any  group  of  Larincs  by  the  stemine  character 
of  forked  tail.  The  name  is  generally  restricted  to  the  type,  a  "  genus"  Creagrua  being 
employed  for  the  second  known  species ;  but  the  latter  is  apparently  a  true  Xemtu  The 
two  are  readlily  distinguished,  as  follows : 

Small :  Wing,  11  inches  or  less :  tail,  lightly  forked ;  a  definite  black  ool> 
lar  bounding  the  hood ;  feet,  black sabinki. 

Large :  Wing,  l6  inches  or  more ;  tail,  deeply  forked ;  black  collar  incon- 
conspicuous;  feet,  red '. fubcatcm. 

XEMA  SABINEI,  (Sab.)  Leach. 

Fork-tailed  fialL 

Larua  aabinei,  J.  Sab.,  Linn.  Trans,  xii,  1818,  522,  pi.  29.— Jen.,  Man.  1828,  270.— Wils,, 
111.  Zool.  1831,  pi.  8.— Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  428.— Nutt.,  Man.  Om.  ii, 
1834,  295.— AUD.,  Om.  Biog.  iii,  1835,  561,  pi.  285 ;  Syn.  1839,  323 ;  B.  Am.  rii, 
1844, 127,  pi.  441.— Keys.  &  Blas.,  Wirb.  Eur.  1840, 95.— Tbmm.,  Man.  iv,  1840, 
488.-NAUM.,  V.  D.  xiii,  1844,  pi.  388,  f.  1, 2.— ScHL.,  Rev.  Crit.  1844, 128 ;  Mus. 
P.-B.  iv,  1863,  Lan,  p.  44.— Degl.,  Om.  Eur.  ii,  1849,  332.— Midd.,  Sib.  Reise, 
ii,  1853,  244,  pi.  24,  f.  5,  pi.  25,  f.  1  (pullua  et  orum).— Hart.,  Br.  B.  1872,  171 
(Great  Britain,  numerous  instances). 

Xema  aaUnei,  Leach,  App.  Ross's  Voy.  1825,  p.  Ivii,  fig.  — j  Gen.  Zool.  xiii,  1826, 177, 
pi.  20.— Eyt.,  Cat.  Br.  B.  1836,  54.— Bp.,  List,  1838,  62 ;  Comptes  Rendus,  1856, 
771.— Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  iii,  1849,  655 ;  List  Br.  B.  1863,  236.— Bruch,  J.  f.  O. 
1855,  292.— Blas.,  ibid.  1865,  370.— Lawr.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  857.— Newt.,  P.  Z.  S. 
1861,  401 ;  1871,  57,  pi.  4,  f.  5  (egg).— CouES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1862, 311.— Lawr., 
Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866, 299  (New  York).— CouES,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1868, 307.— 
Dall  &  Bann.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad.  1869,  306  (Alaska).— Aixbn,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii, 
1872, 183  (Great  Salt  Lake).— CouES,  Key,  1872,  317  ;  Check-list,  No.  568. 

Gavia  adbini,  Macoil.,  Man.  Ora.  ii,  1842,  241. 

'' Larua  collaiia,  Sab."    (FideB^,)    (Where  T) 

"Xema  collaria,  Leach."   {Fide  Gray.)    (Where  T) 
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DiAG.  X.  rMncTf  oaudd  emarginatdt  capite  cucUllaio,  collo  tarquatOf  rosiro  nigro  apke  flavOf 
pedibus  nigris,    Lang,  tot,  14.00  poll. 

Hah. — Arctic  regions  of  both  hemispheres.  Spitzbergeo.  In  America,  south  iu  win- 
ter to  New  York,  and  Great  Salt  Lake,  Utah. 

Adult,  breeding  plumage, — Bill  black  to  the  angle,  abruptly  bright  chrome  from  angle 
to  tip.  Month  bnght  orange  ;  eyelids  orange ;  legs  and  feet  black.  Hood  uniform  clear 
deep  slate,  bounded  inferiorly  by  a  ring,  narrowest  on  the  nape,  of  deep  velvety  black. 
Lower  part  of  neck  all  round,  tail  and  its  coverts,  four  inner  primaries,  secondaries, 
greater  part  of  greater  coverts,  tips  of  tertials,  except  the  innermost,  and  whole  under 
parts,  pure  white.  Mantle  slate-blue,  extending  quite  to  the  tips  of  the  inner  tertials. 
Edge  of  wing,  from  the  carpal  joint  with  the  bastard  wing,  black.  First  five  prima- 
ries, with  their  shafts,  black  ;  their  extreme  tips,  and  the  outer  half  of  the  inner  webs, 
to  near  the  end,  white.  Other  {irimaries  white,  the  sixth  with  a  touch  of  black  on  tbt) 
outer  web.    Emargination  of  tail  1.25  inches. 

Dimensione. — Length,  13.75 ;  wing,  10.75 ;  bill,  1 ;  along  gape,  1.50 ;  height  at  angle, 
0.30 ;  tarsus,  1.25 ;  middle  toe  and  claw,  same. 

Young-of-the^ear.—fNo.  50182.  Plover  Bay,  Sept  1867.)  Tail  forked,  nearly  as  in  the 
adult.  Bill  small  and  weak,  nesh-color  and  dusky.  Legs  apparently  flesh-colored. 
No  hood  nor  collar.  Most  of  the  head,  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  upper  parts  in  gen- 
eral, slaty-gray,  transversely  waved  with  brownish-white ;  each  feather  beiug  tipped 
with  this  color.  Under  parts  white.  Tail  white,  wiih  a  broad  terminal  bar  of  black, 
an  inch  wide  on  the  central  rectrices,  growing  narrower  on  the  others  successively  ;  on 
the  outermost  sometimes  invading  only  one  web.  This  black  bar  very  narrowly  edged 
with  white.  Wings  surprisingly  similar  to  those  of  the  adult,  but  the  white  on  ibe 
inner  webs  more  restricted,  and  the  white  tips  very  small  or  wanting  altogether. 
Dimensions  a  little  less  than  those  of  the  adult. 

The  pictura  of  the  primaries  in  the  above-described  specimen  is  remarkably  like  the 
adult's,  considering  bow  young  the  specimen  is ;  but  I  presume  tbe  condition  is  con- 
stant, or  at  least  usual.  As  the  bird  advances  toward  maturity  the  primaries  gain  more 
decided  white  tips ;  the  black  bar  disappears  from  the  tail ;  the  upper  parts  become 
first  mottled  witn  the  clear  pearl-blue  of  the  adnlts,  then  lose  altogether  the  feathers 
of  the  present  hue  and  pattern.  Exactly  at  what  time  the  hood  and  collar  are  assumed 
I  cannot  say ;  I  should  judf^  not  till  the  second  year. 

The  yellow  tip  of  the  bill  varies  creatly  iu  size.  Half  of  the  bill  may  be  yellow  ; 
or  the  yellow  may  be  reduced  to  nil :  but  birds  with  an  entirely  black  bill  are  not  often 
seen.  The  adult  winter  plumage  I  have  not  seen,  and  cannot  say  whether  the  hood  is 
lost  or  not ;  but  I  should  judge,  from  analogy,  that  it  is  not  retained.  The  species 
varies  less  than  most  Gulls ;  in  fact  I  have  little  to  add  to  the  above  on  this  score.  The 
bill  varies,  as  usual,  in  length  and  stoutness.  Young  birds  look  something  like  young 
ChracocephaluB  philadelphiay  but  I  believe  the  tail  is  always  at  least  emargiuate. 

This  species  was  first  introduced  in  1818  by  Capt.  J.  Sabine  as  La}*u8  sahineiy  but  its 
peculiadties  were  almost  immediately  made  the  basis  for  generic  separation  by  Leach. 
Macgillivray  referred  it  to  the  genus  Gavia,  I  have  not  been  able  to  verify  Bouuparte's 
quotation  of  '*  Lams  coUarie  Sabine.^'  The  same  author  incorrectly  gives  Leach  us 
authority  for  the  specific  name. 

XEMA  FURCATUM,  (Neb.)  Bruch. 
Swallow-tailed  Gull. 

Mouette  d  queue  fourchue,  Neboux,  Rev.  Zool.  iii,  1840,  290. 

Larue  furoatusy  Fkev.  &  Des  Murs,  Zool.  Voy.  Venus,  Ois.  1855,  277,  pi.  10. 

Xema  furcatum,  Bruch,  J.  f.  O.  1853, 103.— Coues,  Key,  1872,  317  j  Check-list,  No.  559. 

Creagrus  furcatue,  Bp.,  **  1854."— Bruch,  J.  f.  O.  1855,  292.— Bp.,  Compt.  Rend.  1856, 

771.— Lawr.,  B.  N.  a.  Ifc58,  857.— CouES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1862,  312.— Blas., 

J.  f.  O.  1865,  370. 

DiAG.  *^L,eupritoineraceWyOapiieoolloqu€fttUgino8inigr€8cenHbu8;  euUuealbue;  etrigdpoet- 
oculari  et  basi  frontali  aXhxe  ;  paljTebrUt  aurantiie,  tarsia  palmisque  rubris," 

Mdb.—CoMt  of  California.    ("?)  Also,  Arctic  regions. 

Adult,— Bill  of  moderate  robustness,  much  bent  at  the  tip,  black  at  its  base,  white 
toward  its  apex,  with  '^  a  small  rounded  white  spot  on  either  side  of  the  base  of  the 
upper  mandible."  Tarsi,  toes,  and  interdigital  membranes,  red;  the  claws  black. 
Irides  red,  the  [edges  of  the]  eyelids  orange.  Head,  and  greater  part  of  the  neck  all 
round,  black  I'^gria  brun,^'  Neboux;  "faUginos^  nigi'eecenUbus,^  Prkvoot  and  Des 
Murs  J.    Mantle  light  gray  l^^blanc  gria,^*  Neboux].    Breast,  belly,  under  surfaces  of 

the  wings,  and  the  tail,  pure  white.    The  folded  wings  reach inches  beyond  the 

tail.    Primaries  bordered  both  internally  and  externally  with  black.    Middle  wiug- 
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coverts  white ;  greater  (kyvorta  slaty-gray  [ardoM»],  bordered  witb  white.  Tail  demlj 
forked  ;  the  external  pair  of  rectrices  baying  an  elongation  not  met  with  in  any  ower 
Bjiecies  of  the  subfamily. 

I  regret  exceedingly  that  I  have  bad  no  opportanity  of  examining  a  speoimen  of  tbia 
rare  and  remarkable  Gull.  The  Smithsonian  has  never  received  an  example,  and  I  am 
not  aware  of  the  existence  of  one  in  any  American  <x>llection.  This  is  the  more  to  be 
regretted  since  the  original  description  by  Nebonx,  which  has  served  as  the  baaitf  of 
nearly  all  subsequent  accounts,  botn  of  American  and  European  ornithologists,  ia  btrie^ 
deficient,  and  unsatisfactory.  Fortunately,  however,  the  species  is  one  preeenting  sook 
peculiar  features,  that  no  confusion  has  arisen  concerning  it.  I  have  taken  my  dimg- 
nosis  from  the  Zoology  of  the  Voyage  of  the  Yenos,  and  compiled  the  above  ontline 
description  from  NelK»ux's  original  account.  I  transcribe  the  further  remarks  of  MM. 
Provost  and  Des  Murs : 

"In  spite  of  the  great  difficulty  usually  experienced  in  determining  the  Bpecles  cooi- 
posing  the  ^enus  Lams,  on  account  of  their  close  resemblance  to  each  other,  and  tbe 
many  variations  in  colors  which  each  presents,  the  one  in  question  may  be  diattoffoislied 
at  a  glance  by  its  orange  eyelids  and  red  legs  and  webs,  and  particularly  by  the  twe 
white  spots  which  ornament  the  forehead  at  the  upper  mandible;  though  the  red  feet 
are  indeed  shared  by  several  other  species,  e,  g,j  L.  ncBtnatorhynckus  King,  and  bont^mwfm 
Richardson.  We  la^  no  stress  upon  the  semicircular  white  spot  on  uie  under  eyebd, 
because  this  also  exists  in  the  frankUm  and  hanapartei  of  Richardson.  The  two  other 
most  striking  and  remarkable  features  of  the  species  lie  in  the  decnrved  bill,  which  is 
a  little  like  tnat  of  Larua  modestus  Tschudi ;  and  in  the  deeply  forked  shiq^  of  the  tail,  ^ 
which  is  elsewhere  only  found  among  typical  Stemina,^ 

Bibliogrc^hy. — The  species  was  first  introduced  by  Neboux,  as  above,  in  1840,  under 
the  apfH^llation  of  "La  monette  k  queue  fonrchue,''  no  Latin  binomial  deeiffnalion 
being  given.  Upon  this  name  and  description  MM.  Provost  and  Des  Murs  roanded 
in  lti55  their  LaruB  fwreatua.  In  consequence,  doubtless,  of  its  forked  tail,  it  was  in 
1853  referred  by  Bruch  to  the  genus  Xema,  A  distinct  genus  was  first  framed  for  it  by 
Bonaparte  in  18.54. 

Since  the  foregoing  was  penned  I  have  been  favored,  through  the  courtesy  of  Howard 
Saunders,  esq.,  wiih  an  original  description  of  a  specimen  in  the  British  Mosemn. 
Under  date  ot  March  6, 1873,  Mr.  Saunders  writes  me  that  the  bird  is  a  true  Xema^  and 
has  the  appearance  of  beinff  an  Arctic  species.  "  Head,  neck,  and  throat,  of  a  sootier 
color  than  in  X  fo&ifiei,  darkening  toward  the  base  of  the  hdod,  but  not  forming  a  dis- 
tinct black  collar,  as  in  this  species ;  a  white  frontal  band ;  under  parts  and  tail  para 
white,  the  latter  more  deeply  forked  than  in  saHnei  ;  mantle  pale  pearl-gray,  somewhat 
darker  on  the  wing-coverts ;  primaries  blackish-brown  on  outer  webs  and  continuation 
of  inner  webs,  thence  white,  except  at  tip ;  secondaries  white,  tinged  with  |pray  at 
their  tips ;  bill  blackish,  tipped  with  horn-ycdlow  from  the  angle.  Wing,  16.50  inches ; 
tarsi,  nearly  2  inches ;  middle  toe  the  same ;  hind  toe  very  small,  but  bearing  a  well- 
developed  claw.'' 

Subfamily  STERNmiB. 

DiAG.  LaridcB  rostro  integro,  paragnatho. 

Ch.  Bill  entire,  its  upper  and  under  mandible  of  equal  length :  always  oompreeeed, 
and  higher  than  broaa.  Curve  of  culmen  gentle  and  grMual  from  base  to  apex. 
Commissure  gently  declinato-convex,  sometimes  slightly  sinuate  at  base.  Symphysis 
of  inferior  mandibular  rami  much  more  extensive  than  in  LestridincB  or  Lar%n<By  mit  the 
eminentia  symphysis  less  marked.  Interramal  space  narrow.  Encroachment  of  feath- 
ers on  the  bill  as  in  Larince.  Nostrils  linear-oblong,  lateral,  direct,  pervious,  varying 
with  genera  as  regards  degree  of  approximation  to  the  base  of  the  bill.  Wings  ex- 
tremely leugthenea,  narrow,  and  acute,  the  first  primary  much  the  longest,  the  rest 
rapidly  graduated.  Secondaries  short  and  inconspicuous.  Tail  usually  much  elongated 
and  deeply  forked,  the  lateral  feathers  being  more  or  less  attenuated  and  filiform ;  only 
occasionally  short  and  broad  {GelochelidoilC^y  or  graduated  {Anous,  &«.).  Legs  placed 
rather  further  back,  and  less  decidedly  ambulatorial  than  in  Larinw.  Tibia  denuded 
for  a  varying  distance.  Tarsi  short  and  usually  slender ;  sontellate  and  reticulate,  as 
in  LarinoB.  Toes  of  moderate  length,  and  of  the  usual  relative  proportions.  Webs 
rather  narrow,  and  (except  in  Anous,  ^.)  more  or  less  excised.  Claws  small,  com- 
pressed, but  much  curved  and  acute.  Size  moderate,  or  very  small.  General  form 
slender  and  delicate.  Plumi^  as  in  other  subfamilies,  but  the  pteryl»  narrow,  the 
sexes  hardly  difiiering  in  coloration,  but  the  variations  with  age  and  season  very  great 
For  anatomical  peculiarities  of  the  subfamily,  see  under  head  of  Sterna  JHnui^ow 
The  generic  and  subgeneric  groups  of  the  Steminw  are  rather  better  marked  than 
those  of  the  Larina.  They  are  in  number  about  thirteen.  Of  these  more  than  half 
(seven)  are  represented  in  North  America.  Phceihuaaf  Gygis,  and  sevend  subgenera  near 
Anaus  are  extralimital.  The  North  American  forms  may  readily  be  distingnished  hj  the 
following  analysis.  Hydrockelidon  and  Anaua  may  be  regarded  as  genera,  the  remainder 
being  subgenera  of  Sterna, 
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Analysis  of  the  North  American  forms  of  Slernino!, 

A.  Nostrils  sub-basal.    Frontal  anti»  prorainent,  embracing  base  of 

cnlmen.    Tail  more  or  less  forked.    Tarsus  not  shorter  than 
middle  toe  ivithout  the  claw.    Lateral  toes  much  shorter  than 

the  middle.    Webe  excised (rnmp  Stebmejl 

a.  Webs  moderately  incised.  Tall  well  formed,  generally 
more  than  half  as  long  as  the  wing.  Under  parts  white 
or  light. 

a'.  Upper  parts  pearl-gray.    Cap  in  summer  black,  or 
a  black  bar  through  eye. 

1.  Bill  short  and  very  stout,  s<^mewhat  gull- 

like,  black.  Tarsi  much  longer  than  the 
toes,  black.  Tail  lightly  forked.  Medium 
size ChlooheHion, 

2,  Bill  long,  large,  bright  colored,  or  with  yel- 

low tip.  An  occipital  crest.  Feet  black. 
Forking  Of  tail  variable.    Of  large  size..  Thahisseui. 

<  3.  Bill  moderate,  slender,  usually  bn^ht  col- 

ored, like  the  feet.  No  crest.  Tail  long, 
deeply  forked.    8ize  medium  and  small..  Sterna. 

V,  Upper  parts  dusky.    Cap  like  the  back. 

4.  Bill  and  feet  black.    A  white  frontal  cres- 
cent   Haliplana, 

h.  Webs  deeply  incised  (feet  little  more  than  semipa]mate). 
Tail  merely  emarginate,  hardly  or  not  half  as  long  as 
the  wing.    Under  parts  in  summer  black Htdrochelidon. 

B.  Nostrils  nearly  median.    No  frontal  antisB,  the  feathers  extending 

further  on  culmen  than  at  the  sides.    Tail  double-rounded. 
Tarsi  very  short.    Toes  lengthened,  the  lateral  nearly  as  long 

as  the  middle,  with  full  webs , Group  Aso^M, 

Color  fuliginous Anous. 

Subgenus  Geloohelidon,  Brehm. 

<^8temaj  Mont.,  Cm.  Diet.  SuppL  1813.    ($,  anglioa.)  ^ 

X  ThalasseuSf  Boie,  Isis,  1622,  563  (not  type). 

X  Viralvaj  Stbph.,  Gen.  Zool.  xiii,  1826, 174  (not  of  Leach). 

=  6elodielidon,  Brehm,  Naturg.  Vog.  IKsutsch.  1831,  p.  — .    {S»  anglica.) 

=Lawpis,  Wagl.,  Isis,  1832, 1225.    {8.  anglioa,) 

Char.  Bill  rather  shorter  than  the  head,  exceedingly  robust,  not  very  acute,  com- 
pressed ;  the  culmen  nearly  straight  to  beyond  the  nostrils,  then  very  declinato-convex 
to  the  tip,  rather  broad  and  rounded  for  its  whole  length ;  the  f^nys  about  straight; 
rami  slightly  concave;  symphyseal  eminence  well  marked;  tomia  of  lower  mandible 
inflected ;  commissure  gently  curved.  Height  of  bill  at  base,  a  third  of  total  length. 
Nasal  groove  exceedingU-  short  and  broad,  not  deep  ;  nostrils  sliort,  widely  oval,  placed 
very  near  the  base  of  the  bill,  just  beyond  the  termination  of  the  feathers.  Wings 
exceedingly  long  and  acute,  each  primary  surpassing  the  next  by  a  full  inch ;  the  sec- 
ondaries short,  soft,  obliquely  incurved  at  their  extremities.  Tail  rather  short,  con- 
tained 2i  times  in  the  wing  from  the  carpus;  deeply  emarginate,  but  its  lateral  feathers 
not  elongated  nor  attenuated.  Feet  long  and  stout  for  this  subfamily.  Tarsus  shorter 
than  the  biU,  longer  than  the  middle  toe  and  claw.  Hind  toe  remarkably  developed, 
being  unusually  long  for  this  subfamily ;  inner  shorter  than  out^r ;  interdigital  mem- 
branes moderately  broad,  deeply  incised,  especially  the  inner.  Tibia  naked  for  half  an 
Inch.  Claws  slender,  slightly  arched,  acut«.  Scutella  as  in  Stemince  generaUy.  Size 
moderate.  Tail  and  rump  concolor  with  the  back.  Anatomical  characters  those  of 
StemincB  generally. 

The  above  diagnosis  is  of  a  group  which  differs  chiefly  f^ora  other  StemincB,  in  the  robust 
and  obtuse  bill,  though  other  characters  may  be  noted.  The  bill  not  distantly  resembles 
that  of  LarinaPj  and  the  ^group  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  connecting  link  between  the 
two  subfamilies.  It  diners  m  pattern  of  coloration  fVom  most  other  Terns,  in  having 
the  color  of  the  mantle  continued  uninterruptedly  on  to  the  tail.  Anatomical  ditfer- 
ences  between  it  and  Sterna  proper  are  hardly  to  be  appreciated,  except,  of  course, 
those  characters  of  the  bones  upon  which  the  proportions  of  the  bill  and  feet  depend. 

Of  the  several  accredited  species  supposed  to  compose  the  genus.  North  America 
possesses  but  one,  which  is  identical  with  that  of  Europe. 

The  genus  has  but  few  synonyms,  the  species  comprised  in  it  having  been  ordinarily 
referred  to  Sterna,  Wagler's  synonym  {Laropis)  is  antedated  by  Crelodididon  of  Brehm, 
which  latter  is  the  first  distinctive  name. 
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STEENA  (GELOCHBLIDON)  ANGLICA,  Mont. 

Gull-billed  TerD. 

Stema  anglica,  Mont.,  Orn.  Diet.  Suppl.  1813,  p.  —.—Leach,  Cat.  1816, 41.— Temm.,  ] 
Orn.  ii,  1820,  745.— Flem.,  Br.  An.  1828, 143.— NuTT.,  Man.  ii,  1834,  269.—* 
Man.  1835,  269.— Eyt.,  Cat.  Br.  B.  1836,  54.— AuD.,  Orn.  Biofjr.  y,  1839,  127,  pL 
410 ;  Syn.  1839,  316 :  B.  Am.  vii,  1844,  81,  pi.  430.— Keys.  &  Blas.,  Wirb.  Enr. 
1840,  98.— SCHINZ,  Enr.  Fn.  1840, 374.— DeKay,  N.  Y.  Zool.  1844,  301,  pi.  127,  f. 
270.— GiR.,  B.  L.  I.  1844,  353.— SCHL.,  Eev.  Crit.  Ois.  Eur.  1844, 130.— Gbat,  G. 
of  B.  iii,  1849, 659 ;  List  Br.  B.  1863, 241.— Degl.,  Orn.  Eur.  ii,  1849, 336.— Pcmc., 
Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  i,  1856,  230  (quotes  Emm.,  B.  Mass.  p.  6).— Turnb.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869, 
38.— Maxim.,  Beit,  iv,  867  (Brazil).— Eadde,  Eeise,  ii,  1863,  388  (Siberia).— 
CouES,  Key,  1872,  319.— RiDGW.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  x,  1874,  391  (Illinois). 

Thahuseua  anglUmSf  Bom,  Isis,  1822,  563. 

Viralva  anglica,  Steph.,  Gen.  Zool.  xiii,  1826, 174. 

Laropis  anglicay  Wagl.,  Isis,  1832. 1225. 

Oelochelidon  anglica,  Bp.,  List,  1838, 61 ;  Compt  Eend.  1856, 772.— Boie,  Isis,  1844, 187.— 
CouES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1862,  536  (oritickl).— Coues,  Ibis,  1864,  389  (Gnate- 
mala).— Salv.,  Ibis,  1866, 199  (Guatemala).— Codes,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1868, 306.— 
Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866,  299  (New  York).— Coues,  Pr.  Boat.  Soc  xii, 
1868, 126  (S.  Carolina).— GUNDL.,  Eep.  F.  N.  i,  392  (Cuba ;  Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  v,  234).— 
SCL.  &  Salv.,  P.  Z.  S.  1871,  512  (Tropical  America).— Blas.,  J.  f.  0. 1866,  02. 

Sterna  atubbericay  Otto,  "Dents.  Ubera.  Buflfon." 

Stema  araneay  Wils.,  Am.  Orn.,  viii,  1814, 143,  pi.  72,  f,  6.— Vieill.,  Nouv.  Diet  d'HIat. 
Nat.  1819,  169;  Fn.  Franp.  1828,  398.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  354.— Lawb.,  B.  N.  A. 
1658,  859.— Wheat.,  Ohio  Agric.  Eep.  1860,  No.  272.— Coues  &  Prent.,  Smiths. 
Eep.  1861,  418.— Allen,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iv,  1864,  90.— Dbess.,  Ibis,  1866,  44 
(Texas).- Pelz.,  Orn.  Bras.  325  (Brazil).- Burm.,  Syst.  Uebere.  iii,  452. 

Gelochelidon  aranea,  Bp^  List,  1838,  61. 

Stema  risoria,  Brehm,  Lehrb.  1823,  683 ;  "Beitr.  iii,  650." 

Stema  macriftarsay  Gould. 

Stema  affinis,  Horsf.  {fide  Blas.). 

Gelochelidon  paluatriSy  Macgil.,  Man.  ii,  1842,  237 ;  Br.  B.  v,  — . 

Gelochelidon  balthica,  agraria,  meridionalis,  Brehm,  V.  D.  772,  773, 774. 

DiAO.  S*  roetro  Irevi,  rohueto ;  rosiro  pedibusque  nigris  ;  pallio  ccBrulesoente-perlaoeo,  nrop^ 
gio  concolore,  oaudd  emarginatd. 

Hab. — ^Nearly  cosmopolitan.    In  North  America,  chiefly  Eastern  United  States ;  noi 
detected  on  the  Pacific  side.    Patagonia  (Darwin,  Yoy.  Beag.  145). 

Adult  in  8t(mm«r.— Bill  with  the  oulmen  regularly  declinato-convex  ftom  near  the 
base  to  the  tip  ;  the  culmen  broad  and  flattens,  especially  basally.  Outline  of  rami  a 
little  coucavesl^onys  very  long,  its  outline  about  straight.  Depth  of  bill  at  base  a 
third  of  total  length ;  its  width  very  much  less  than  its  height.  Both  mandibles 
marked  with  numerous  longitudinal  strise.  Angle  between  the  rami  moderately  acute ; 
the  symphyseal  eminence  well  marked  ;  the  tip  not  very  acute.  Nasal  groove  exceed- 
ingly short,  wide,  of  somewhat  triangtilar  shape,  not  deep.  Nostrils  unusually  wide^ 
broadly  oval,  short,  lateral,  pervious,  placed  very  far  back,  only  just  anterior  to  tiie 
termination  of  the  feathers.  The  feathers  extend  on  the  side  of  the  bill  but  little  fur- 
ther than  on  the  culmen,  the  re-entrant  angle  formed  there  being  very  obtuse.  Those 
on  the  side  of  the  lower  mandible  do  not  extend  so  far  as  on  the  upper.  Submental 
space  feathered  almost  to  the  symphysis.  Head  of  ordinary  steruine  aspect;  body 
rather  stout,  full,  and  thick  set.  Wing  lengthened,  as  long  as  the  whole  body  and  talL 
Primaries  exceedingly  long,  narrowing  regularly  from  base  to  tip,  which  latter  is  atten- 
uated and  acut«.  The  first  surpasses  the  second  by  a  full  inch ;  the  rest  are  rapidly 
graduated.  Secondaries  short  and  inconspicuous.  Tertials  rather  long,  broad,  and 
owing.  Tail  quite  short  for  this  subfamily,  contained  2^  times,  or  more,  on  the  wing 
from  the  carpus.  The  emargination  is  moderate,  amounting  to  about  If  inches.  The 
middle  pair  of  feathers  are  broad  almost  to  their  very  tips,  which  are  rounded,  wiUi 
only  a  slightly  acute  apex  just  at  the  tip  of  the  rhachis ;  the  lateral  ones  grow  sucoees- 
ively  more  elongated  and  tapering ;  the  outer  pair  maintains  its  breadth  until  within 
about  an  inch  of  the  tip,  when  it  rather  suddenly  narrows  and  grows  acute.  The  fiset 
are  rather  long :  the  tarsus  considerably  exceeding  the  middle  tm)  and  daw.  The  tibi» 
are  long,  nakea  for  half  an  inch,  but  have  no  feathers  inserted  into  them  for  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch,  and  are  perfectly  smooth,  with  no  scutellte  or  reticulations.  The 
tarsus  is  compressed,  moderately  smooth,  anteriorly  defended  with  the  ordinary  row  of 
Bcutella,  which  break  up  toward  the  tibio-tarsal  joint  into  two  or  more  rows ;  posteri- 
orly and  laterally  it  is  reticulated  with  small,  smooth,  very  regular  polygonal  (chiefly 
hexagonal)  scales.    Anterior  toes  of  ordinary  relative  length ;  but  the  hallux  is  remark- 
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ably  developed  for  tbia  sabfamily,  and  is  inserted  ratber  low  down.  Webs  onlv  mod- 
erately broad,  and  deeply  Incised,  especially  tbe  outer  one.  Claws  exceedingly  slender, 
little  arcbed,  very  acnte,  tbe  inner  edge  of  tbe  middle  one  moderately  oilated,  not 
serrated. 

Crown  and  long  occipital  crest  deep  glossy  greenisb-black.  This  pileum  extends  on 
eacb  side  to  a  level  witb  tbe  lower  border  of  the  eye,  and  leaves  only  a  very  narrow 
line  of  white  to  run  along  tbe  edge  of  tbe  feathers  on  the  sides  of  the  upper  mandible ; 
and  it  grows  even  wider  on  the  latero-nnobal  regioiA  behind  tbe  eyes.  Neck  all  round, 
and  under  parts,  white.  Mantle  light  pearl-blue,  this  color  extending  on  the  rump  to 
tbe  tail,  and  (^uite  to  the  tips  of  the  rectrices.  The  tail  feathers  indeed  are  deepest 
colored  at  their  tips,  fading  into  nearly  pure  white  toward  their  bases,  on  that  portion 
of  each  feather  which  is  covered  witb  the  next  one.  The  color  of  the  mantle  extends 
quite  to  the  tips  of  tbe  tertials^  but  dilutes  a  little  toward  the  apices  of  the  seconda- 
ries. Shafts  of  primaries  yellowish- white.  Primaries  all  grayish-black,  deepest  on  the 
outer  vane  of  the  first ;  but  this  color  is  so  heavily  silvered  as  to  be  really  much  lighter 
in  appearance.  All  the  primaries  have  on  their  inner  webs  a  space  of  white,  which  ex- 
tends toward  their  apices  for  a  varying  distance  on  eacb.  On  tbe  first  the  white  is 
largest,  purest,  and  extends  furthest ;  is  distinctly  defined  from  tbe  black,  and  has  not 
a  margin  of  black  along  its  inner  border,  except  just  at  its  apex.  The  amount  of  tbe 
white  diminishes  in  lengtb  and  breadth  witb  each  successive  primary,  until  on  the  last 
one  it  is  inconspicous ;  still  it  is  quite  perceptible  on  all*  The  bill  is  black,  with  or 
without  a  minute  yellowisb  tip.    The  legs  and  feet  are  greenish-black. 

Adult,  iointer  plumage. — Tbe  winter  plumage  of  this  species,  as  usual  among  8iemin€^ 
bardly  differs,  except  in  the  character  of  the  pileum.  Tbe  black  usually  becomes  re- 
stricted chiefly  to  the  occiput  and  nape,  extendi ug  forward  over  the  auricular  and 
temporal  regions  to  the  eye,  and  sometimes  almost  entirelv  disappearing,  leaving  the 
whole  bead  pure  white,  except  a  slight  dusky  trace  tbrongb  the  eye  and  on  the  anric- 
nlars.  There  is  the  usual  ante-ocular  lunula.  The  forehead  is  entirely  ^ure  white ;  on 
the  crown  this  color  decreases  in  amount,  becoming  mixed  with  blnckisb-brown,  and 
OD  the  occiput  almost  entirely  disappears.  The  general  tint  of  the  upper  parts  is  per- 
haps ratber  lighter  than  in  summer.  For  a  while  after  the  autumnal  moult  tbe  prima- 
ries are  aJso  rather  lighter  than  in  summer,  but  toward  spring  they  become  fully 
as  dark. 

Young-of'the-year. — ^Tbe  bill  is  blackish-brown,  lighter  toward  its  tip,  dusky  yellowish 
or  dull  flesh-color  toward  the  base  of  the  under  mandible.  Legs  and  feet  dull  brown- 
ish, the  claws  blackisb-brown.  Tbe  general  color  of  the  upper  parts  is  light  pearl-blue, 
as  m  the  adults,  extending  over  tbe  whole  back  from  tbe  neck  to  the  upper  tail-coverts, 
and  including  the  median  and  greater  coverts,  and  tbe  tertials.  The  continuity  of  this 
color,  however,  is  interrupted  by  numerous  more  or  less  distinct  crescentio  or  nastate 
spots  of  dull  brownish.  Each  feather  bears  a  spot  toward  its  extremity ;  its  extreme 
tip,  however,  being  yellowish  or  oobraoeons- white,  much  lighter  than  tbe  ground  color 
of  the  upper  parts.  Along  tbe  edge  of  tbe  fore-arm  there  is  the  ordinary  band  of 
brownish-black  on  the  least  coverts.  The  forehead  and  greater  part  of  the  vertex  is 
white ;  but  this  color  is  interrupted  on  tbe  latter  by  narrow  lines  of  black  along  tbe 
shaft  of  each  feather ;  these  lines  growing  larger  and  wider  toward  the  occiput  and 
nape,  where  the  white  nearly  disappears.  An  ante-ocular  crescent  and  post-ocular 
space  of  brownish-black.  The  neck  all  round,  and  tbe  whole  under  parts,  including 
the  inner  wing-coverts  and  upper  as  weU  as  under  tail-coverts,  pure  white.  Primaries 
much  as  in  the  adults;  their  shiufts  white.  Secondaries  as  in  the  adults.  Tbe  tail  is 
less  deeply  forked ;  the  rectrices  much  as  in  the  adults,  but  fading  into  pure  or  yellow- 
ish-white at  their  tips,  eacb  having  a  more  or  less  distinct  hastate  subterminal  spot  of 
brownish.  The  general  proportions  are  somewhat  less  than  in  the  adult,  especially  as 
regards  the  lengtn  of  the  bill  and  of  tbe  lateral  rectrices. 

2>{m«n«(oii«.— Leogtb,  13  to  14.50  inches;  extent  of  wings,  33  to  35 ;  bill,  1.40 ;  tbe  gape, 
2 ;  gonys,  0.60 ;  height  at  base,  0.45 ;  tibiie  naked  i  inch,  no  feathers  inserted  for  f 
inch ;  tarsus  (avei-age),  1.30 ;  middle  toe  and  claw,  1.10 ;  hallux,  with  its  claw,  0.40 ; 
wing,  from  carpus,  11.75  to  12.25 ;  tail,  to  end  of  outer  feather,  5.50 ;  depth  of  emargin* 
ation,  1.50  to  1.75  inches.  '*  Average  weight  fii  oz.  avoird.^'  Female  usually,  but  not 
always,  smaller  than  tbe  male. 

The  anatomical  characters  of  tbe  species  do  not  present  any  special  peculiarities,  and 
therefore  it  has  not  been  deemed  necessary  to  introduce  a  descnption  of  them. 

This  strongly  marked  and  well-known  species  requires  no  further  description  than 
tbe  above.  The  chief  variations  to  which  it  is  subject  appear  to  be  those  of  dimensions. 
In  tbe  above  paragraph  I  have  given  what  will,  I  think,  be  found  to  be  the  average. 
The  amount  of^variation  is  well  displayed  in  tbe  table  ^iveu  by  Andnbon.  Most  authors 
assert  that  the  female  is  the  smaller ;  but  although  this  seems  usually  to  be  tbe  case,  it 
does  not  always  bold.  The  amount  of  emargiuation  of  the  tail  in  adult  birds  seems 
to  be  pretty  constant,  being,  comparatively,  free  from  both  accidental  or  s<^xual  variation. 

Tbe  comparisons  I  have  made  of  S,  anglica  with  S,  "  wanea^  have  couviuced  me  that 
there  is  not  the  slightest  grounds  on  wbicb  to  found  a  species  distinct  from  the  Euiop* 
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ean.  I  have  been  tmable  to  detect  any  discrepancies,  nor  do  I  think  that  any  charae- 
ters  have  ever  been  assigned  to  our  bird.  Wilson,  in  his  description,  does  not  compare 
it  with  the  European,  doubtless  for  the  best  of  reasons — ^that  he  did  not  know  it.  Hit 
name,  however,  has  been  ffenerally  adopted  for  oar  bird  since  the  time  of  its  nae  in  tbas 
connection  by  Bonaparte,  m  1838. 

Synonymy. — The  name  anglica  is  rather  an  unfortunate  one,  since  the  bird,  ^ongh 
then  described  ft'om  specimens  shot  in  England,  seems  to  be  much  less  abundant  in  that 
country  than  in  most  other  placed  where  found.  As,  however,  there  is  implied  in  the 
uan^e  no  actual  geographical  error,  it  is  unnecessary  to  change  it,  as  was  done  by 
Macgillivray.  Several  names,  additional  to  those  above  cited,  appear  to  belong  here, 
but  as  I  have  made  no  critical  examination  of  these  supposed  si>ecie6, 1  do  nut  here 
consider  them.  Schlegel  unites  a  number  of  Current  species,  and  is  probably  right  a. 
80  doing. 

Subgenus  Thalasseus,  Boie. 

<^  sterna.  Pall.,  Nov.  Comm.  Petrop.  xiv. 

<  Tkalasaeus,  Boie,  Isis,  1822,  563  (type  S.  ctupiOf  Pall.).— Coues,  Rev.  Stermmm  K.  A. 

Pr.  A.  N.  8.  Phila.  Dec.  1862,  53a 
^  Hydroprogne,  Kaup,  Sk.  Ent.  Eur.  Thierw.  1829,  91.    {8,  ca8]pui,) 
S  Sylochelidon,  Brkhm,  Vog.  Deutsch.  1831, 770.    (5.  caspia.) 
S  Helopus,  Wagl.,  Isis,  1832, 1224.    (5.  ca9p\a.) 
>  ActocheUdoHy  Kaup,  Sk.  Ent.  Eur.  Thierw.  1829,  31.    {St&ma  etmUaea.) 


Gen.  chap.  Bill  as  long  as,  or  longer  than,  the  head ;  robust ;  its  height  at  the  1 

a  fourth  to  a  third  of  its  length  along  culmen.  t^nlmen  variable  in  amount  of  curva- 
ture, from  nearly  straight  to  very  convex.  Gonys  of  variable  length.  Win^  only 
moderately  long  for  this  subfamily ;  pointed,  but  the  first  primary  not  sarpassinff  the 
second  by  as  much  as  the  second  does  the  third.  Tail  moderate  or  very  snort,  in  the 
type  of  the  genus  greatly  abbreviated,  being  contained  three  times  in  the  win^  from 
the  carpus,  and  but  moderately  omai'ginate.  In  other  species  more  elongated  ancfqaito 
deeply  forked,  contained  about  twice  in  the  wing.  Feet  stout,  of  moderate  len^h; 
t'arsi  usually  about  two-thirds  the  bill ;  as  long  as,  or  somewhat  exceeding,  the  mmdle 
toe  and  claw.  Hallux  exceedingly  short.  Webs  moderately  broad,  quite  deeply  inciaed, 
especially  the  inner  one.  Of  variable  size,  from  the  largest  of  the  subfJEunuy  to  qaile 
moderate.  General  form  always  more  or  less  robust.  A  decided  occipital  crest.  Under 
parts  always  white.    Feet  black. 

The  esseutial  characters  of  the  subgenus,  as  compared  with  Sterna  proper,  are  foand  in 
the  very  large  size  and  robust  form  j  in  the  depth  and  stoutness  of  tne  uiUa ;  in  the 
stouter  feet ;  and  in  the  shorter  tail,  which  is  usually  rather  emarginate  than  forked, 
and  never  so  deeply  forked  as  in  Sterna,  The  pattern  of  coloration  is  different  in  some 
respects,  and  there  is  a  decided  occipital  crest.  Gelochelidon  is  apparentlv  the  most 
closely  allied,  but  this  differs  remarkably  in  the  bill ;  there  is  no  occipital  oreety  the 
wings  are  longer,  the  interdigital  webs  more  deeply  incised. 

I  have  been  obliged,  in  the  preceding  diagnosis  of  this  j^roup,  to  define  it  with  ooo- 
6iderable  latitude,  in  consequence  of  the  somewhat  dissimilar  types  which  I  have  re- 
ferred to  it.  I  have  not,  however,  felt  assured  of  the  propriety  of  dividing  it,  as  now 
limited,  into  two  or  more  groups,  in  consequence  of  the  close  connection  which  the  dif- 
ferent extremes  of  form  present  through  intermediate  species.  Thus  the  Thala99tu» 
ccMoius  and  T.  cantiaeus  diner  considerably  in  such  features  as  shape  and  robustness  of 
bill,  length  and  eraargination  of  tail.  If  we  examine,  however,  other  species,  sooh  as 
T.  regius  and  elegans  of  North  America,  velox  of  Europe,  &c.,  we  shall  find  some  charac- 
ters of  form  which  are  different  in  nearly  every  species,  as  e,  p.,  proportions  of  tarsos 
and  toes  in  regius  and  elegans  ;  and  we  shall  moreover  be  able  to  trace  gradual  transi- 
tions  in  every  respect,  from  one  species  to  another.  I  prefer  to  retain  all  these  large 
species  under  the  same  snbgenerio  designation,  as  they  all  possess  strong  points  of  sim- 
ilarity among  themselves,  and  recognizable  discrepancies  from  Sterna  in  its  restricted 
sense. 

Thalasseus  is  the  first  distinctive  name  which  was  proposed  for  this  group,  and  Is  the 
one  now  in  most  general  employ.  It  is  based  uiK>n  Sterna  c€i8pia,  as  are  also  all  the  other 
synonyms  quoted  at  the  head  of  this  article,  with  the  exception  of  Ad^icheUdon,  whioh 
baa  Sterna  cantiaca  as  type. 

Analysis  of  iJie  Nortk  American  species  of  Thalassetjs. 

A.  Of.  large  size  and  robust  form.    Bill  entirely  bright  colored,  feet  black. 

Tail  slightly  forked,  with  little  or  no  attenuation  of  the  outer 

feathers. 
0.  Tail  merely  emarginate.    Primaries  conoolor  on  both  webs  (with- 
r                    out  white  stripe  on  inner  web^.    Bill  red.    Largest:  Wing 
I  about  16  inches;  tail  only  3  to  6;  bill  nearly  3 oiMpio. 
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,  h.  Tail  forked.    Primorids  witb  white  stripe. 

1.  Bill  orange,  stoat,  2.25  to  2.75  long,  0.50  to  0.66  deep  at 

base ;  gonys  only  aboat  1  long ;  wing,  14  to  15 ;  tarsas, 
about  1.25,  decidedly  not  longer  than  middle  toe  and 
claw rcgicd. 

2.  Bill  orange,  comparatively  slender,  about  2.50  long,  lees 

than  0.50  deep  at  base ;  gonys,  about  1.50  long ;  wing, 
12  to  13 ;  tarsus,  about  1,  decidedly  longer  than  midd& 

toe  and  claw gdlericukUa, 

B.  Smaller  and  less  robust.    Bill  black,  tipped  with  yellow.    Tail  de^ly 

forked,  with  narrow  outer  feathers ; canUaoa, 

STERNA  (THALASSBCrS)  OASPIA,  PalL 
Caspian  Tern. 

Stema  ca^a,  Paix.,  Nov.  Comm.  Petrop.  xiv,  1770, 582 ("Mas.  Carls. fasc.  iii,  pi.  62").— 
Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1768,  603.— Lath.,  Ind.  Om.  ii,  1790,  803.--Rbtz.,  Fn.  8uec. 
1800,  164.— Tbmm.,  Man.  1815,  476;  ii,  1820,  733.— NiLSS.,  Om.  Suec.  ii,  1821, 
155.— Brbhm,  Eur.  Vog.  1823, 680.— Steph.,  Gen.  Zool.  xiii,  145.— Jen.,  Man. 
1835,  264.— Keys.  &  Blas.,  Wirb.  Eur.  1840,  97.— Naum.,  V.  D.  x,  1840, 18.  pi. 

248.— Macgil.,  Man.  ii,  1842, 230 ;  Brit.  B.  v, .— Schl.,  Rev.  Crit.  Ois.  Eur. 

1844, 128.— Degl.,  Om.  Eur.  ii,  1849,  337.— Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  iii,  1849,  658 ;  List 
Br.  B.  1863, 238.— Lawr.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  859.— Turnb.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  47  (New 
Jersey).- Raddb,  Reise,  ii,  1863,  388  (Siberia).— CoUES,  Key.  1872,  319. 

ThdlasseHs  oawius,  Boib.  Isis,  1822.  563.— Coubs,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1862,  537.— Yerr.,  Pr. 
Ess.  Inst,  iii,  1862, 161  (Maine).— CouBS,  ibid,  v,  1868,  308.— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye 
N.  Y.  viii,  1866,  299.— Eluot,  B.  N.  A.  v}.  56. 

ThaUueeus  casnius  var.  imperatoTf  Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1862,  538  (in  text).— Rn>aw., 
Ann.  Lye  N.  Y.  x,  1874.  391  (lUinois). 

Hydroprogne  caspiOj  Kaup,  Sk.  Ent.  Eur.  Thierw.  1829,  91. 

Helopus  caspiuSf  Wagl.,  Isis,  1832, 1224. 

Sylochelidon  caipia,  Brbhm,  V.  D.  1831,  770.— Bp.,  List,  1838,  62 ;  Compt.  Rend.  1856, 
772.— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  v,  1850,  37.— Blas.,  J.  t  O.  1866,  ^ 

Sterna  ischegravay  Lepkch.,  Nov.  Comm.  Petrop.  xiv,  1770,  500,  pi.  13,  f.  2. 

Sterna  megarhynchoa,  Meyer,  Tasch.  Deut.  Yog-  ii,  457. 

Sterna  strenna,  Gould, 

Ihala88ite8  melanotie,  Sw.    (Ude  Blab.) 

Sylochelidon  halthica  et  aohillingiiy  Brehm,  Y.  D.  769,  770. 

(f)  Sylochelidon  oayanentiSf  Bp.,  Compt.  Rend.  1856,  772  (gives  regia  also). 

Sah. — The  Northern  hemisphere.  Arctic  America,  and  south  along  the  Atlantic 
coast  to  New  Jersey. 

Adult,  breeding  plwnage,^Vo,  17978.  Mns.  S.  I.,  fh>m  Hudson's  Bay.)  Bill  about  the 
length  of  the  head,  very  much  longer  than  the  tarsus,  exceedingly  robust,  much  com- 
preised,  deep  at  the  base,  its  tip  not  very  acute.  The  culmen  is  broad  and  flattened  at 
the  base,  more  compressed  and  narrow  anteriorly;  very  regularly  declinate  convex 
throughout  its  whole  length.  The  commissure  is  curved  from  the  angle  of  the  mouth 
to  the  tip,  the  amount  of  declination  increasing  toward  the  tip.  The  outline  of  the 
mandibular  crura  is  slightly  concave ;  the  gonvs  is  about  straight ;  the  symphyseal  emi- 
nence only  tolerably  well  marked.  The  nasal  groove  is  shcnrt  and  wide,  and  becomes 
quite  obsolete  before  it  reaches  the  tomia.  The  nostrils  are  of  the  ordinary  shape  and 
size,  or  slightly  widened,  placed  at  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  nasal  fossa.  Several 
6tria  proceed  out  f^om  them  on  the  upper  mandible,  but  the  lower  is  quite  smooth.  The 
submental  space  is  tolerably  broad,  bare  of  feathers  for  about  half  its  length.  The 
outline  of  the  feathers  on  the  upper  mandible  is  as  in  Sterna  generally,  but  those  on  the 
side  are  rather  broad  and  rounded. 

The  palate  is  antero-posteriorly  very  concave,  but  transversely  it  is  very  flat  and 
little  arched  or  vaulted.  For  three  inches  from  the  tip  the  roof  of  the  month  is  qnite 
smooth,  with  only  slight  indications  of  a  median  ridge ;  but  there  is  on  each  side  a 
deep  groove,  Just  along  the  edge,  for  the  reception  of  the  inferior  mandible.  The  nasal 
aperture  begins  2f  inches  from  the  tip,  and  is  rather  more  than  an  inch  long.  The  two 
lateral  ridged  are  short,  beginning  only  slightly  in  advance  of  the  nasal  aperture ;  but 
they  are  greatly  elevated,  very  conspicuous,  and  their  ridges  so  largely  papillate  as  to 
appear  almost  serrated. 

Wings  of  ordinary  length  and  shape  for  this  subfamily.  The  primaries  are  qnite 
broad  at  thbir  bases,  but  about  two  or  three  inches  from  their  tips  become  rapidly  nar- 
cower,  and  taper  to  their  slender  rounded  apices.    The  flrst  surpasses  the  second  bj 
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fiilly  as  much  as  the  latter  surpasses  the  third.  The  tail  is  of  peculiar  ahape ;  it  k 
short,  the  eniargioatiou  beiug  only  1^  iuches.  The  middle  feathers  are  broad  to  tbe«r 
very  ends,  which  are  rounded ;  the  lateral  ones  become  successively  more  leng^theoed 
and  acute,  till  the  external  pair  narrows  rapidly  to  a  fine  point ;  but  this  pair  has 
nothing  of  the  slender  and  filamentous  character  common  to  most  of  the  species. 

The  feet  are  short,  and  of  moderate  robustness.  The  tibieB  are  bare  for  only  about 
i  of  an  inch,  or  rather  less  than  in  regiUy  which  is  a  much  smaller  bird.  The  tarsus  is 
peculiar  in  having  the  scutella  on  its  anterior  aspect  replaced  by  polygonal  plates  of  a 
similar  character  to  those  of  the  lateral  aspect,  but  larger,  smoother,  more  regular. 
The  toes  superiorly  have  something  of  this  reticulation.  The  tarsus  is  elsewhere  oot- 
ered  with  small,  rough,  elevated  plates  of  irregular  shape,  as  is  also  the  superior  sur- 
face of  the  webs.  The  middle  toe  is  a  little  less  than  the  tarsus ;  the  outer  is  nearly 
as  long,  the  tip  of  its  claw  r^ching  beyond  the  base  of  the  middle  claw  ;  the  inner  is 
veiy  short,  its  claw  not  reaching  the  base  of  the  middle  one.  The  hallux  is  extremely 
abbreviated.  The  claws  are  all  short,  stout,  little  curved  or  acute.  The  interdi^tal 
membranes  are  rather  narrow  and  deeply  incised,  especially  the  inner  one,  the  enaargin- 
ation  of  which  reaches  to  between  the  second  and  third  Joints  of  the  median  digit. 

Bill  dark  vermilion  red,  growing  lighter  and  somewhat  *' diaphanous''  toward  the 
tip.  Pileum  and  occipital  crest  glossy  ^greenish-black,  extending  to  below  the  ]ow«r 
level  of  the  eyes,  and  occupying  the  termination  of  the  feathers  on  the  side  of  the  maa- 
dible  to  the  exclusion  of  the  white.  The  lower  eyelid  is  white,  forming  a  noticeable 
spot  on  the  greenish.  A  white  streak  along  the  sides  of  the  upper  mandible,  noi^  bow- 
ever,  extending  to  the  end  of  the  feathers.  Mantle  pearl-blue,  the  line  of  demarcation 
between  it  and  the  white  rather  indefinite,  both  on  the  nape  of  the  neck  and  on  the 
rump  ;  most  of  the  tail  feathers,  and  especially  the  central  ones,  retaining  a  more  or 
less  notable  pearly  tint.  The  rhachides  of  the  primaries  are  yellowish- white ;  the  pri- 
maries themselves  grayish-black,  but  when  new,  so  heavily  silvered  over  as  to  appear 
of  a  light  hoary  gray,  especially  on  their  superior  aspects.  On  the  inner  web  of  all 
there  is  a  central  light  field ;  this  is  very  narrow,  even  on  the  first  primary,  altboogb 
it  runs  for  some  considerable  distance,  and  on  the  others  it  rapidly  grows  less ;  and  it 
has  no  trenchant  line  of  division  on  any  of  the  primaries  from  the  darker  portions  of 
the  feather.  The  whole  inner  web  of  the  secondaries  is  pure  white,  the  outer  pearl- 
blue.    Legs  and  feet,  with  their  soles,  black. 

Adultj  winter  plumagc^The  winter  plumage  of  this  species,  as  is  the  case  with  other 
Terns,  is  chiefiy  distinguished  bv  a  diminution  in  the  brightness  of  the  colors  of  the 
bill,  and  by  a  change  in  the  character  of  the  pileum.  The  vermilion  is  replaced  by 
liffht  orange-red,  growing  still  yellower  toward  tne  tip  of  the  bill  and  along  the  toniia. 
The  forehead  is  white,  usually  quite  pure ;  the  crown  white,  with  small,  narrow,  dis- 
tinct streaks  of  brownish-black  along  the  shaft  of  each  feather.  On  the  sides  of  the 
head,  before  and  behind  the  eyes,  and  over  the  auriculars,  the  black  is  more  lari^y 
intermixed  with  the  white ;  and  on  the  nape  of  the  neck^  that  is  toward  the  termina- 
tion of  the  occipital  crest,  the  black  is  the  predominating  color,  being  only  slightly 
variegated  with  white.  There  is  no  essential  difierence  in  the  amount  of  emarginatioo 
of  the  tail,  but  it  has  ordinarily  at  this  season  more  of  a  pearl-blue  tinge  than  in 
summer. 

Fotiit^-o/-f^-2/ear.— Every  way  much  smaller  than  the  adult,  the  bill  especially 
smaller,  shorter  and  weaker,  and  of  a  duller  red,  more  inclining  to  orange.  Upper 
parts  as  in  the  adult,  but  the  pearl-blue  everywhere  spotted  with  ver^  numeroaa 
rather  small  roundish  or  hastate  spots  of  brownish-black,  largest  on  the  tertials.  Fore- 
head grayish- white ;  vertex  speckled  unto  grayish- white  and  black,  the  latter  oolcv 
increasing  in  amount  until  it  becomes  nearly  or  quite  pure  on  the  short  occipital  crest 
Wings  much  as  in  the  adult.  Tail  much  shorter  and  less  forked  ;  the  rectrices  with 
brownish  spaces  near  their  tips,  chiefly  on  their  inner  wels.  Under  parts  dull  white. 
Legs  and  feet  rather  shorter  and  weaker  than  those  of  the  adult,  but  of  much  the  same 
color. 

A  series  of  American  skins,  compared  with  a  fully  adult  bird  from  Europe,  differ  in 
size  and  proportion,  as  shown  by  the  following  table  of  comparative  measurements : 

Comparative  meaaurementa  of  American  and  European  birds. 

Amer.  Bpr. 

Length  of  bill  along  culmen 2.75  iiO 

Length  of  bill  along  gape 4.00  3^ 

Heightof  billat  base 0.90  0.75 

Width  of  bill  opposite  nostrils 0  jO  0.50 

Length  of  wing  from  flexure 16.50  15.00 

Length  of  tarsus 1.75  1.65 

Length  of  middle  toe  and  claw 1.65  1.55 

Length  of  tail , , 5.75  5:25 

From  these  measurements  it  is  apparent  that  the  American  bird  is  decidedly  larger 
than  the  European,    The  bill  is  nearly  a  third  of  on  inch  longer,  and  at  the  same  time 
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is  especially  remarkable  for  its  great  comparative  depth  at  the  base,  the  width  at  the 
base  beiug  no  greater  than  that  of  the  Bkms  from  Europe.  This  gives  to  the  bill  qaite 
a  different  shape.  The  next  most  striking  discrepancy  is  found  in  the  length  of  the 
'^ing  from  the  carpal  Joint,  in  which  dimension  the  American  bird  surpasses  the  Europ- 
ean oy  fully  1^  inches.  The  greatest  variation  I  have  found  in  specimens  from  the 
same  continent  is  only  about  i  sn  inch.  Indeed  the  wing  of  the  adult  European  hardly 
exceeds  that  of  a  young  American  bird  of  the  year.  But  there  are  no  other  discrepan- 
ancies,  and  as  it  is  probable  that  a  larger  suite  of  skins  than  that  examined  would 
show  a  wider  range  of  individual  variation,  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  recognize 
var.  imperator, 

STEENA  (THALASSEUS)  EEGIA,  Gamb. 
Royal  Tern. 

(T)  GranAe  JERrondelU  de  mer  de  Cayenne,  Bufp.,  viii,  346;  whence  Slema  maxima^  Bodd.,  P. 
E.  988 ;  S.  cayenneneie^  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  604 ;  Cayenne  Tern,  Lath.,  Syn. 
vi,  352 ;  S,  oayana,  Lath.,  Ind.  Om.  ii,  1790,  804.    (Doubtful.) 

Stema  maxima,  Scl.  &  Salv.,  P.  Z.  S.  1871,  567  (Middle  and  South  America). 

Sterna  cayefinensie,  Le6t.,  Ois.  Trinidad,  535. 

Stema  cayana,  Bp.,  Syn.  1828, 353.— Nutt.,  Man.  ii,  1834, 268.— AuD.,  Om.  Biog.  iii,  1835, 
505 ;  V,  1839,  (i39 ;  pi.  273 ;  Syn.  1839,  316 ;  B.  Am.  vii,  1844,  76.  pi.  429.— De- 
Kay,  N.  Y.  Fauna,  li,  1844,  299,  jpl.  127,  f.  277.— GiR.,  B.  L.  1. 1844,  :J55.       . 

TkaUueeue  oayanue,  Bp.,  List,  18:^,  61.— Oossb,  B.  Jam.  1847,  431. 

Sterna  reaia,  Gamb.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad,  iv,  1848,  228.— Lawr.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  859.— Newt., 
Ibis,  i,  1859,  371  (Santa  Cruz).— Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  v,  2:^4  (Cuba).— Bry.,  Pr.  Bost. 
Soc.  vii,  1859, 134  (Bahamas).- Scl.,  P.  Z.  S.  1861,  82  (.Jamaica).— Dress.,  Ibis, 
1866,44  (Texas).— TuRNB.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  47  (New  Jersey).— Coues,  Key,  1872, 
319. — RiDGW.,  Kep.  Surv.  40th  parallel  (in  press ;  Nevada,  breeding).— Kidqw., 
Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  x,  1874,  391  (niinois). 

Thalaaseus  regius,  Gamb.,  Jouni.  Phila.  Acad,  i,  2d  series,  1849,  228.— Coues,  Pr.  Phila. 
Acad.  1862,  539.— Coues,  Ibis,  1864,  388  (Guatemala).— Salv.,  Ibis,  1866,  199 
<Guat«mala).— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1864, 104  (Sombrero) ;  viii,  1866, 
299  (New  York) ;  ix,  1868, 210  (Yucatan).— Gundl.,  Repert.  18(»Q,  392  (Cuba).— 
Coues,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xii,  1868, 126  (South  Carolina).— Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad. 
1871,  42  (North  Carolina ;  biography). 

Phcetusa  regia,  Bp.,  Compt.  Rend.  1866, 772. 

(I)  *^  Sterna  erythrorhynchusy  Maxim.,  Belt,  iv,  857.— TsCTUDi,  F.  N.  Peru.  AveSy  305.— 

BuRM.,  Syst.  Ubers.  iii,  450"  (Scl.  &  Salv.). 
"Stema  gaUricuJatay  Pelz.,  Om.  Bras."  (error  for  this  species,  sec.  Scl.  &  Salv., 
P.  Z.  S.  1871,  565). 

(II)  Stema  chloripoday  Vieill.,  Nouv.  Diet,  xxxii,  171 ;  E.  M.  349  (fliaM  cogote  ohsouro, 

Az.,  Apnnt.  ill,  372).    (Very  uncertain.) 

Ha5.— More  southern  portions  of  the  Atlantic  coast ;  north  to  Long  Island.  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  On  the  Pacific  side  north  to  California.  Nevada,  breeding  (Ridgway).  South- 
ward into  the  Antilles  and  Central  America.*    South  America  to  Brazil  and  Peru. 

Adulty  epring  plumage, — Bill  about  as  long  as  that  of  T.  caspiuSj  but  of  very  different 
shape,  being  much  slenderer,  its  height  at  base  being  only  from  a  fourth  to  a  fifth  of  its 
total  length.  Culmen  gradually  declinato-convex  from  base  to  tip,  the  amount  of  curv- 
ature increasing  but  sUghtly  toward  the  apex,  which  is  not  very  acute.  Commissure 
somewhat  sinuate  basally,  regularly  declinato-convex  for  the  rest  of  its  length.  Rami 
decidedly  a  little  concave  ak>ng  their  edges.  Gonys  straight,  shorter  than  the  rami, 
the  prominence  between  the  two  illy  developed.  Wings  of  ordinary  length,  the  prima- 
ries of  the  usual  shape  and  relative  lengths.  The  tibiffi  are  bare  for  a  considerable 
distance  (0.90  of  an  inch).  The  tarsus  is  not  longer  than  the  middle  toe  and  claw.  Its 
anterior  aspect  shows  a  tendency  toward  reticulations  instead  of  transverse  scntella, 
but  there  are  usually  some  scales  which  extend  quite  across  it.  The  lateral  and  poste- 
rior aspects  are  thickly  reticulated,  as  in  oaepiusy  but  the  plates  are  not  so  rough  nor 
elevated.  The  toes  have  the  usual  relative  length  for  this  ^enus.  The  interdigital 
membranes  are  as  described  under  caspius,  but  the  emargination  is  not  quite  so  great. 
The  tail  is  long  for  this  genus,  and  quite  deeply  fork^.  The  central  feathers  are 
broad  to  their  very  tips,  which  are  rounded ;  the  lateral  ones  grow  successively  more 
elongated  and  narrower  toward  their  tips,  the  external  pair  being  slender  and  quite 
filamentous  for  some  distance  from  their  narrow  rounded  apices. 

*  Audubon  says  that  these  birds  are  found  in  Labrador,  This  is  certainly  an  error ; 
and  the  birds  that  he  observed  there,  and  mistook  for  this  species,  must  have  been  in- 
dividuals of  the  S.  oaepiite. 
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The  glossy  greeDish-black  pilenm  does  not  extend  below  the  eyes,  and  ib  so  narrow 
on  the  sides  of  the  upper  mandible  that  it  allows  a  broad  white  streak  to  extend  aloDf 
the  edffe  of  the  mandible  to  the  extreme  tip  of  the  feathers.  The  mantle  is  exoeef 
ingly  light  pearl-blae,  fading  imperceptibly  into  white  on  the  rtunp  and  toward  the 
extremities  of  the  tertiols.  The  tail  is  white,  with  a  faint  tinge  of  pearly,  eapeciaOy 
on  the  central  feathers  and  inner  webs  of  the  others.  The  secondaries  are  pare  white 
for  their  whole  length,  except  a  small  space  on  the  outer  web  near  the  tip^  'which  b 
grayish-blue,  deeper  than  the  mantle.  The  enter  web  of  the  first  primary  is  g^rayiSb- 
black ;  the  inner  web  of  the  same  has  a  space  of  black  extending  the  whole  leng^  of 
the  feather,  very  narrow  at  the  base,  widening  as  it  runs  toward  the  tip,  within  I^ 
inches  of  which  it  occupies  the  whole  web,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  white  portion  ;  the 
rest  of  the  web  is  white,  separated  from  the  black  by  a  strai^^ht  distinctly -defined 
trenchant  line  of  division.  The  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  primaries  have  the.san>e 
general  characteristics,  but  the  white  space  rapidly  grows  narrower  and  ahorter,  and 
runs  up  further  in  the  centre  than  along  the  edge  of  the  web,  so  that  for  a  little  way 
from  its  end  it  has  a  border  of  blackish  along  it»  outer  margin.  The  other  primaries 
have  no  grayish;black,  but  are  wholly  pean-blue,  their  inner  webs  margriQed  with 
white.  Tne  bill  is  coral  or  orange-red,  with  a  slightly  lighter  tip.  The  feet  are  black- 
ish, their  soles  dull  yellowish. 

Winter  jpZumoy^.— Bill  less  brightly  colored  than  in  snmmer,  its  apex  and  tomia  doll 
yellowish.  Front  white ;  crown  variegated  with  black  and  white,  the  former  color  io- 
oreasiqg  on  the  occiput  and  nuchal  crest,  which  latter,  though  shorter  than  iu  snmmer, 
is  almost  or  quite  unmixed  with  white.  This  black  extends  forward  on  the  Bides  of 
the  head  to  the  eye,  which  it  includes.  The  tail  is  not  pure  white,  as  in  sammer,  but 
is  glossed  over  with  the  bluish  of  the  mantle,  which  deepens  toward  the  tips  of  tke 
feathers  into  dusky  plumbeous.  It  is  also  considerably  less  deeply  forked,  toe  lateral 
leathers  having  littje  or  nothing  of  a  filamentous  character.    Otherwise  as  iD  sammer. 

'Young-of-ihe-year  in  A%igu8i.--b\\i  considerably  smaller  and  shorter  than'  in  the  adult; 
its  tip  less  acute,  and  its  angles  and  ridges  less  sharply  defined ;  mostly  reddisb-yellow^ 
but  light  yellowish  at  tip.  Crown  much  as  in  the  adults  in  winter,  but  the  occipital 
erest  scarcely  recognizable  as  such.  Upper  parts  mostly  white :  but  the  pearl-gray  of 
the  adults  appearing  in  irregular  patches,  and  the  whole  back  marked  with  small, 
irregularly  shaped,  but  well-defined  spots  of  brown.  On  the  tertials  the  brown  oceii- 
pies  nearly  the  whole  of  each  feather,  a  narrow  edg;e  only  remaining  white.  Leeser 
wing-coverts  duskv  plumbeous.  Primaries  much  as  in  the  adults,  but  the  line  of  de- 
marcation of  the  black  and  white  wanting  sharpness  of  definition.  Tail  basally  white, 
but  soon  becoming  plumbeous,  then  deciaedly  brownish,  the  extreme  tips  of  the  feath- 
ers again  markedly  white.    Otherwise  as  in  the  adults. 

Dimensions  of  the  adults, — L«igth,  18  to  20  inches :  extent  of  wings,  42  to  44  :  wing^ 
from  carpal  joint,  14  to  15 ;  tan,  6  to  8 ;  the  depth  of  forking,  about  3  to  4 ;  bill,  along 
culmen,  2.50  to  2.75 ;  along  commissure,  3.75 ;  its  height  at  base,  0.70 ;  its  width,  0.50; 
gonys,  1  to  1.25 ;  tibisB  base,  0.90 ;  tarsus,  1.37 ;  mid^e  toe  and  claw,  1.40.* 

Other  variations.—  For  so  large  a  species,  and  one  of  this  family,  the  variatioDS  are  not 
very  great.  When  found,  they  consist  chiefly  in  differences  or  dimensions,  as  usoal, 
ard  in  a  less  degree  in  the  shape  and  size  of  the  biH.  The  measurements  indicated 
above  are,  I  believe,  about  the  average.  There  seems  to  be  no  difference  in  the  sexes. 
The  young  are  invariably  smaller,  with  weal^er  bill  and  feet,  and  only  slightly  fo^ed 
tail.  The  relative  proportions  of  the  iarsus  and  tail  of  the  adults,  as  well  as  the  ab- 
solute length  of  these  parts,  seem  to  be  very  constant,  and  always  preserve  the  radical 
difference  from  those  of  elegans,  which  is  noticed  below. 

Immature  birds,  of  course,  exhibit  every  gradation .  between  the  state  of  plumage 
above  described,  and  that  of  the  adults.    When  very  young,  however,  they  presenre 

Sretty  constantly  the  pattern  of  coloration  j|[iven.  The  adults,  in  winter,  vary  a  good 
eal  as  to  the  exact  amount  of  black  remaining  in  the  pileum  ;  but  the  essential  mar- 
acters  of  white  front*  spotted  vertex,  nearly  black  occiput,  and  variegated  lateral  stripe 
^ong  the  sides  of  the  head,  are  always  found.  In  the  plumage  of  adult  summer  biros 
I  have  found  no  variations  worth  noticing. 

Comparison  with  allied  species. — The  ^ecies  is  liable  to  be  confounded  with  only  one 
other  of  North  AmQucsk—galericulata,  While  the  bill  is  nearly  or  quite  as  long  as  is 
that  of  caspiuSf  it  is  of  a  very  different  shape,  being  every  way  weaker,  with  a  stn^gbter 
culmen.  Besides,  the  coloration  of  the  primaries  of  oaspius  is  peculiar  in  lacking  the 
white  stripe  on  the  inner  webs  of  the  primaries.  S,  galericulata  is  more  nearly  afiied ; 
but  it  is  considerably  smaller,  with  the  bill,  though  as  long  or  nearly  so,  much  slen- 
derer and  differently  shaped  (compare  descriptions),  with  a  different  proportiooate 
length  of  tarsus  and  toes,  a  rich  rosy  blush  in  the  breeding  season,  &c 

Bibliography, — While  I  agree  with  Messrs.  Sclater  and  Salvin  that  S,  maxima  Bodd. 
(f=^oaysnn€n^  Gm.,  «ai/ana  Lath.)  is  not  improbably  this  species,  I, cannot  make  the 
identification  satisfactorily.  The  description  (of  a  young  bird)  is  too  short  and  vagae 
to  be  determined  positively.    It  might  have  been  based  on  Phostusa  magnirostris.    The 

*  Audubon's  measurements,  '*  tarsus,  3tV ;  middle  toe,  1 ;  its  claw,  i ; ''  are  so  glaringly 
erroneous,  that  they  must  be  either  typographical  or  clerical  mistakes. 
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same  had  better  rest,  at  least  until  it  is  certain  there  is  no  other  large  species  of  Trop- 
ical America  to  'which  it  can  apply.  Besides,  the  name  waxima  involves  an  inaiccuracy. 
Gamble's  name,  regia,  is  perfectly  definite.  I  quote  S,  erythrorhynchos  as  doubtless  con- 
specific  with  regia^  but  should  not  be  surprised  if  some  varietal  distinctions  were  found 
in  this  case.    8,  chloripoda  Yieill.  I  can  make  nothing  of. 

My  personal  observations  on  this  species  are  confined  to  the  coast  of 
I^orth  Carolina;  on  a  former  occasion  I  gave  the  following  account: 
This  Tern  certainly  breeds  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Macon  5 
for,  although  I  did  not  find  any  nests,  I  saw  it  constantly  through  two 
summers,  and  occasionally  noticed  birds  so  young  that  they  were  still 
receiving  attentions  from  their  parents ;  while  in  June  and  July  small 
flocks  were  oft^n  noticed  pursuing  so  straight  a. course  for  long  distances, 
that  I  had  no  doubt  they  were  passing  directly  between  their  nests  and 
their  feeding- places.  It  commonly  arrives  from  the  south  early  in  April, 
and  through  this  and  the  next  mont^  is  more  abundant  than  at  other 
times  until  the  fall — a  part,  1  presume,  passing  further  north.  It 
becomes  numerous  again  in  September,  and  so  continues  until  the  end 
of  November.  I  cannot  say  whether  or  not  any  remain  all  winter,  but 
think  that,  if  observed  at  that  season,  it  will  be  an  exceptional  case.  It 
is  more  wary  than  any  of  the  other  Terns,  and  is  always  the  first  to  risa 
among  the  miscellaneous  troops  that  fleck  the  sandbars.  It  is  conspic- 
uous by  its  size  and  bright  red  bill^  and  the  young  are  easily  distinguished 
by  the  smaller  size,  yellow  instead  of  red  bill,  and  spotted  plumage. 
The  old  birds  lose  the  black  pileum  in  September,  the  crown  then 
becoming  white,  bordered  behind  by  the  long^  loose  blackish  feathers  of 
the  occiput,  and  a  few  other  dark  ones  on  the  sides  of  the  head.  The 
bill  in  winter  is  not  so  vivid  in  color  as  in  summer,  and-  much  shorter. 
All  the  changes  of  the  old  are  finished  by  October ;  but  the  young 
remain  blotched,  and  with  mere  traces  of  the  pearl-blue  mantle,  all  the 
fall.  I  took  one  old  bird  with  the  feet  curiously  mottled  with  yellowish 
and  black,  and  yellow  claws — probably  a  pathological  state,  although 
the  bird  appeared  perfectly  healthy.  These  are  vigorous,  spirited  birds, 
showing  good  fight  when  captured,  and  strong  enough  to  bite  pretty 
sevei-ely.  Their  voice  is  loud  and  raucous,  though  still  without  the  deep 
guttural  intonation  of  that  of  the  Shearwaters. 

STEE^JTA  (THALASSBUS)  GALERICULATA,  Licht. 

Elegant  Tern« 

Sterna  gaUriculnta,  Light.,  Verz.  1823,  81  (Brazil).— Schl.,  Mns.  P.-B.  Sterna,  p.  7.— 

F1N8CH,  Abh.  Nat.  1870,  359  (Mazatlan).— ScL.  &  Salv.,  P.  Z.  S.  1871,  568.— 

C0UK8,  Key,  1872,  319. 
(t)  Thalasseus  galcricuUim,  BlaS.,  J.  t  0. 1866,  82. 
Sterna  eleganSj  Gamb.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  Iv,  1848,  129  (immature).— La WR.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 

860.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1860,  pL  94.— Le6t.,  Oie.  Trinidad,  542. 
Thalassem  elegans^  Gamb.,  Joarn.  rhUa.  Acad,  i,  2d  series,  1849, 228.— Bp.,  Compt.  Kend. 

1856,  772.— C0UE8,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1862,  540.— Coles,  Ibis,   1864,  389  (San 

Salvador).— Salv.,  Ibis,  1866, 198. 
Stema  oomata,  PfilL.  &  Landb.,  Wieg.  Arch.  1868, 126  (Scl  &  Salv.). 
*' Sterna  cayennensiSy  Pews.,  O.  B.''  (err.  for  this  spec. /de  Scl.  &Salv.,  P.  Z.  8. 1871, 565). 
(T)  ''Sterna  orUtata,  8W." 

J7a&.— Middle  and  South  America.  Up  the  Pacific  coast  from  Pern  (Froheen)  to  Cali- 
fornia (&atii&eZ).  Tehnao tepee  (iSiumtcftro^O*  TTmu\ad  {Ledtaud),  Bvaz'il  (Lichtensitin), 
Kot  observed  on  the  Gulf  or  Atlantic  coast  of  tlie  Uiiited  States. 

Adultj  winter  plumage, — (No.  24281,  Mas.  Smith.  lust.,  from  San  Francisco,  Cal. ;  the 
type  of  the  above-cited  plate.)  Bill  much  louj^r  than  the  head,  exceeding  the  tarsus, 
middle  toe  and  claw  togeftier;  much  compressed,  very  slender,  its  tip  attenuated. 
Culmen  quite  straight  to  beyond  the  nostrils,  then  slightly  and  equably  convex  for  the 
rest  of  Us  length ;  broad  basally,  more  compressed  and  tiansversely  con\'ftx  anteriorly. 
Commissure  declinato-convex  for  nearly  its  wholts  length.  Mandibular  rami  very  short, 
decidedly  concave  in  outline,  their  angle  of  divergence  very  acute.    Gouys  extremely 
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loDfi;.  exceeding  the  crnra  of  the  mandible,  its  outline  straight.  Tomla  of  both  mas- 
dibles  sharp  and  much  inflected.  Nasal  groove  long,  fully  half  the  culmen,  narrov, 
not  deep,  directed  obliquely  dowuTvard  and  forward  toward  the  tomia  ^  but  it  becomes 
obsolete,  however,  before  reaching  them.  A  few  oblique  indistinct  stnse  on  both  mmo- 
dibles.  The  outline  of  the  feathers  on  the  bill  is  as  usual.  The  bill  is  orange-red, 
insensibly  fading  into  yellow  on  the  tip  and  cutting  edges. 

The  naked  portions  of  the  tibiae,  the  tarsus  and  the  toes,  with  the  olaws,  are  black ; 
the  soles  of  the  feet  mostly  yellowish.    The  most  striking  peculiarity  of  the  feet  is  the 
length  of  the  tarsus,  as  compared  with  the  toes.    The  former  is  very  much  longer  than 
the  middle  toe  alone,  and  slightly  exceeds  the  middle  toe  and  claw  together.*     The  ieec 
are  of  the  ordinary  shape  and  stoutness,  with  the  usual  extent  of  the  tibiae  bare.     The 
outer  toe,  without  its  claw,  is  very  long,  being  but  very  slightly  shorter  than  the  mid- 
dle ;  while  the  extremity  of  the  claw  of  the  inner  toe  falls  Siort  of  the  base  of  the  elav 
of  the  middle.    Hallux  of  usual  dimensions.    Claws  all  moderately  long,  arched,  acnte ; 
the  inner  edge  of  the  middle  very  much  thinned  and  dilated,  and  usually  more  or  less 
serrate.    The  emargination  of  the  webs  is  moderate,  that  of  the  inner  only  reaching 
to  the  third  joint  of  the  middle  toe.    The  wings  present  no  special  pecnliaritiee  of 
form  or  color,  being  in  both  these  respects  ^uite  similar  to  regiua,  already  fully  described. 
The  markings  of  the  primaries  are  quite  identical.    The  tail  also  has  the  form  of  that 
of  regiua.    In  the  winter  skin  before  me,  it  has  considerably  less  elongated  tail  featben 
than  it  will  have  in  summer.    All  the  feathers  are  also  washed  over  with  a  very  nota- 
ble amount  of  grayish-blue,  most  conspicuous  iu  their  outer  webs.    The  lateral  feathecs 
in  this  specimen  have  little  or  none  of  this  bluish  tiuffe,  and  still  preserve  a  consider- 
ably elongated  and  tapering  shape.    The  forehead,  ana  feathers  on  the  side  of  the  biU, 
are  pure  white ;  on  the  vertex  this  white  becomes  variegated  with  rounded,  rather  iUy- 
defined  spots  of  grayish-black,  which  all  have  pure  black  centres  along  the  shaft.     Chi 
the  occiput  the  black  preponderates  largely  over  the  white,  -^hich  is  only  left  as 
a  slight  tip  to  each  feather.     The  long-flowing  nuchal  crest  is  glossy  greenish  and 
blacky  unadulterated  with  white;  and  this  color  extends  forward  on  the  sides  of  the 
head  as  a  well-defined  band,  passing  through  and  a  little  beyond  the  eyes.     Even  in 
this  winter  specimen  the  rosy  hue  of  the  under  parts  is  perceptible. 

Dimensions  of  same  dpecfmefi.— Culmen,  2.60 ;  rictus,  3.75 ;  gonys,  1.40 ;  height  of  bill 
at  base,  0.50 ;  width,  0.45 ;  " lengtli,  17 ; "  wing,  12.25 ;  tail,  4.75 ;  depth  of  fork,  2.25 ; 
tarsus,  1.25 ;  middle  toe,  0.85 ;  its  claw,  0.30. 

The  above  is  taken  from  a  perfect  winter  specimen  (the  original  of  the  figure  in  the 
Atlas  of  Birds  N.  A.),  which  does  not  difier  materially  from  GambePs  type.  The  follow- 
ing gives  the  perfect  summer  plumage : 

Adult— B\\\  bright  red,  salmon-colored  toward  tip.  Feet  black ;  soles  and  nnder 
surfaces  of  claws  slightly  flavescent.  Crown  of  head,  including  long-flowing  occipital 
crest,  pure  black,  reaching  down  on  the  sides  of  the  head  to  a  straight  line  just  on  a 
level  with  the  lower  border  of  the  eye ;  the  white  of  the  cheeks,  &c.,  accompanying 
the  black  to  the  foremost  point  of  extension  of  the  feathers  in  the  nasal  fossse.  All  the 
under  parts  rosy-white,  with  satin  gloss.  Tail  entirely  pure  white,  longer  and  more 
deeply  forked  than  iu  winter.  Back  and  wings  pale  pearl-blue ;  the  usual  pattern  of 
coloration  of  the  primaries.  "Length,  19 ;  extent,  48"  (label) ;  culmen,  2.75 ;  wing,  as 
before ;  tail,  7.50 ;  depth  of  fork,  3.50 ;  tarsus,  1.25 ;  middle  toe  and  claw,  the  same. 

This  species  scarcely  requires  comparison  with  any  other.  The  following  measure- 
ments give  the  difference  iu  size  and  shape  between  it  and  regia — the  only  North 
American  species  with  which  it  is  likely  to  be  confounded : 

S,  regia :  Bill  along  culmen,  2.60  (average) ;  depth  at  base,  0.75  (or  about  0.333  its 
length) ;  gonys  1.25,  about  equal  to  rami  of  lower  mandible,  measured  from  the  feathers 
on  the  side ;  wing,  14.50  to  15 ;  tibiae,  bare,  0.90 ;  middle  toe  and  claw,  1.30  to  1.40 ; 
tarsus,  1.25. 

S.  galericulata :  Bill  along  culmen,  2.60  (average) ;  depth  at  base,  0.50  (or  about  0.2 
of  its  length) ;  gonys  1.40,  or  rather  longer  than  rami,  measured  as  above ;  wing,  12.25 
to  12.50 ;  tibiiB,  bare,  0.65 ;  middle  toe  and  claw,  about  1.15 ;  tarsus,  1.25. 

Compare  also  Gambel's  original  description  and  remarks.  Galeticulata  is  a  smaller 
bird  than  regia^  yet  with  bill,  tail,  and  tarsi  as  long ;  the  bill  much  slenderer ;  the  toes 
shorter ;  the  under  parts  colored  as  they  never  are  in  regia, 

I  now  follow  several  European  ornithologists  in  referring  the  species  generally  known 
as  "elegans"  to  S.  galericulata  of  Lichtenstein — a  name  which  bad  escaped  me  in  my 
earlier  studies  of  this  group.  Messrs.  Sclater  and  Salvin  say  that  comata  Phil.  &  Landb. 
is  the  same  bird. 

*  The  species  may  always  be  diagnosed  from  iS.  regia  by  the  measurements  of  these 
parts,  the  toes  being  in  galeinculata  considerably  shorter,  compared  with  the  tarsiu,  - 
than  in  regia.  In  regia  the  middle  toe  and  claw  are  somewhat  longer  than  the  tarsus; 
iu  galericulata  the  two  are  of  about  the  same  length.  The  tarsus  of  regia  but  very 
slightly  surpasses  the  middle  toe  without  its  claw ;  the  tarsus  of  galericulata  is  nearly 
a  tourth  of  its  own  length  longer  than  the  middle  toe  without  its  claw. 
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STEENA  (THALASSEUS)  CANTIACA,  Gm. 

Sandwich  Tern. 

Sterna  cantiaca,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788, 606.— Temm.,  Man.  1815, 479.— Steph.,  Gen.  Zool. 
xiii,  147.— Jen.,  Man.  1835,  265.— Eyt.,  Cat.  Br.  B.  1836,  54.— Keys.  &  Blas., 
Wirb.  Eur.  1840,  97.— Naum.,  V.  D.  x,  1840,  51,  pi.  250.— Schl.,  Rev.  Crit.  1844, 
129 ;  Mu8.  P.-B.  Stemcdj  p.  5.— Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  iii,  1849,  658 ;  List  Br.  B.  1863, 
239.— AUD.,  Orn.  Biog.  iii,  1835,  531,  pi.  279 ;  Syn.  1839,  317  ;  B.  Am.  vii,  1844, 
87,  pi.  431.— DeKay,  N.  Y.  F.  ii,  1844,  303,  pi.  124,  f.  274.— Turnb.,  B.  E.  Pa. 
1869.  47  (New  Jersey ;  straggler).- Scl.  &  Salv.,  P.  Z.  8.  1871,  569.— Allen., 
Am.  Nat.  iii,  1870,  644  (Massachusetts).- CouES,  Key,  1872,  320.— Pelz.,  Orn. 
Bras.  324  (Brazil). 
Thalasseus  cantiacue,  BoiE,  Isis,  1822,  563.— Bp.,  List,  1838,  61.— Blas.,  J.  f.  0. 1866,  81 

(locates  nuhilosaj  Sparrm.,  here). 
Actochelidan  cantiacus^  Kaup,  Sk.  Ent.  Eur.  Thierw.  1829,  31. 

(f )  Sterna  afHcana,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788, 605.— Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790, 805  (uncertain). 
{^)Si&ma  strialUy  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  I7rt8,  G09.— Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790, 807  (uncertain). 
Sterna  Iwysii,  Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  806  (=caniiaeaf  Gm.).— Leach,  Cat.  1816,  41.— 
Flem.,  Br.  An.  1828, 142.— Nutt.,  Man.  ii,  1834, 276.— Macgil.,  Man.  ii,  1842, 230. 
Sterna  columUna,  Schrk.    (Fide  Blas.) 
"  Sterna  nceviay  Bewick,  Br.  B.  ii,  1804,  207."    (Gray.) 
Sterna  stubericay  Bechst.,  Naturg.  Deut.  iv,  679. 
Sterjia  caneacenSj  Meyer,  Tasch.  Deut.  Vog.  ii,  458. 
ThaXasseus  caneacene  et  caudicans,  Brehm,  V.  D.  1831,  776,  777. 
Sterna  acuflaviday  Cab.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  ii,  1847,  257.— Lawr.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  860.— Bry.> 

Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  vii,  1859,  Iii  (Bahamas). 
Thalaaseus  acufiavidus,  CouES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1862, 540.— Coues,  Ibis,  1864, 389  (Central 
America).— Salv.,  Ibis,  1866,  198  (the  same).— Gundl.,  Repert,  1866,  392.— 
Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866,  299  (New  York) ;  ix,  210  (Yucatan).— Coues,, 
Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1868,  60  (New  England).— Coues,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xii,  1868,  126 
(South  Carolina).— Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1871,  42  (North  Carolina). 
Hah. — Atlantic  coast  of  North  America  to  Southern  New  England.    Bahamas ;  Cuba ; 
Jamaica ;  ranging  into  Central  America  (both  coasts).    Honduras,  breeding  (Salvin), 
South  into  Brazil  (PeZa'eZn). 

Adult,  hreedkng  plumage. — Bill  much  longer  than  the  head,  exceeding  in  length  the 
tarsus,  middle  toe  and  claw  together ;  quite  slender  and  attenuated  for  this  genus,  the 
tip  excessively  acute.  The  convexity  of  the  cnlmen,  from  tip  to  base,  is  regular,  but 
very  slight.  The  commissure  is  gradually  decHnato- convex  throughout  its  whole 
length.  The  outline  of  the  mandibular  crura  is  decidedly  concave ;  that  of  the  gonys 
about  straight.  An  eminentia  symphysis  is  hardly  appreciable.  The  submental  or 
intercrural  space  is  very  short  and  extremely  narrow,  the  feathers  only  covering  its 
posterior  half.  Nasal  groove  very  long,  narrow,  not  deep,  extending  more  than  half 
the  length  of  the  bill,  and  subsiding  at  the  tomia.  Both  mandibles  are  marked  with 
oblique  longitudinal  8tri».  The  outline  of  |)he  feathers  on  the  bill  is  as  usual  in  this 
subfamily.  Wings  of  moderate  length,  of  ordinary  shape ;  the  primaries  quite  broad 
to  within  a  shoit  distance  of  their  rounded,  not  very  narrow  nor  acute,  tips.  The 
formation  of  the  tail  is  exactly  as  in  regia.  The  feet  are  quite  slender,  moderately 
compressed,  anteriorly  scutellate,  laterally  and  posteriorly  reticulate,  as  usual  in  the 
subumily.  Webs  mdderat'Cly  incised  for  this  genus;  relative  proportions  of  the  toes 
as  in  other  species.  Claws  all  long,  strong,  arched,  acute,  the  inner  edge  of  the  middle 
one  greatly  dilated. 

Bill  black ;  the  tip  for  i  to  f  of  an  inch  bright  yellow,  sharply  defined  against  the 
black;  "inside  of  mouth  deep  blue."  Feet  dull  black.  Pileum  and  occipital  crest 
glossy  black,  with  a  tinge  of  green ;  the  color  extending  just  below  the  eves,  but  leav- 
ing a  space  alon^^  the  side  of  the  mandible  white  to  the  extremity  of  the  leathers.  The 
mantle  is  exceedingly  light  pearl-blue,  fading  on  the  rump  and  upper  tail-coverts  into 
pure  white ;  but  the  rectrices  themselves  have  a  slight  shade  of  pearly  bluish.  The 
primaries  are  colored  exactly  as  in  regia.  On  the  inner  web  of  the  first  the  black  space 
IS  broad  and  deep  in  color ;  when  about  Ii  inches  from  the  apex  of  the  quill  it  quite 
suddenly  grows  wider,  so  as  to  exclude  the  white  portion  from  the  tip  altogether.  The 
second,  third,  and  fourth  primaries  have  the  same  general  pattern,  but  the  white  runs 
up  further  on  the  central  portion  than  on  the  edge  of  the  web,  so  that  toward  its  end 
it  receives  a  narrow  edging  of  blackish.  The  other  primaries  have  no  blackish,  but 
are  simply  pearl-blue,  with  broad  white  mar^ns  along  the  whole  length  of  their  inner 
webs.    The  outer  primaries  are  all  heavi^  silvered  when  the  quills  are  new. 

Dimensions  of  the  adult. — Leufi^b,  15  to  lo  inches;  extent, ;  wing,  from  the  carpus, 

12.50 ;  tail,  6 ;  depth  of  emargination,  2.35 ;  bill,  along  cnlmen,  2.25 ;  along  ga^e,  3 ; 
its  height  at  base,  0.48 ;  width,  ditto,  0.37 ;  length  of  rami  irom  feathers  on  side  of 
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lower  mandiblei  1 ;  Ronys,  1.20  (longer  than  rami) ;  tarsus,  1 ;  middle  toe  and  daw, 
very  slightly  longer. 

Adult,  winter  plumage, — The  yellow  tip  of  the  bill  decreases  in  extent  aod  intensity 
of  color ;  the  front  is  white,  either  pnro  or  speckled  with  black  ;  the  crown  variegated 
with  black  and  white,  the  former  color  consisting  of  small,  narrow,  distinct  streaks 
along  the  shaft  of  eacn  feather ;  but  the  long  occipital  crest,  which  does  not  entirely 
disappear  at  this  season,  usually  remains  of  an  unmixed  brownish-black.  The  lateral 
tail  feathers  are  shorter  than  in  summer. 

Young-of-the-year  in  August. — Considerably  smaller  than  the  adult,  as  is  nsoal  in 
this  subfamily,  the  wing  being  a  full  half  inch  shorter.  The  bill  is  shorter  and  weaker, 
and  is  without  any  very  sharply-defined  angles  and  ridges.  It  is  brownish-black,  the 
extreme  point  only  yellowish.  The  crown,  tront,  and  occiput,  are  brownish-blaok,  va- 
riegated with  white ;  the  white  touches  very  small  on  the  forehead.  The  upper  parts 
are  as  in  the  adult,  but  everywhere  marked  with  irregularly-shaped  but  well-defined 
spots  and  transverse  bars  of  decided  brownish-black.  There  is  no  well-formed  occip- 
ital crest  until  after  the  first  moult.  The  primaries  ore  like  those  of  the  adults.  The 
tail,  however,  is  very  different.  The  feathers  for  three-fourths  their  length  are  of  the 
color  of  the  back;  this  color  gradually  deepens,  until  toward  the  tips  it  becomes 
brownish-black,  each  feather  having  a  terminal  irregular  edge  left  whitish.  The  tail, 
in  shape,  is  simply  deeply  emargiuate,  the  outer  feathers  being  but  slightly  longer  than 
the  second. 

Other  variations, — The  yellow  tip  of  the  bill  varies  greatly  in  extent,  and  has  also  a 
varying  outline  and  distinctness  of  definition  from  the  black.  The  length  of  this  yel- 
low tip  appears  to  depend  in  a  good  measure  upon  the  age  of  the  bird,  while  the 
intensity  ot  the  color  is  apparently  affected  most  by  the  season  of  the  year.  The  dif- 
ference between  the  longest  and  shortest  tips  that  nave  come  under  my  observation  is 
full  half  an  inch  (varying  from  i  to  f ).  The  length  of  the  tarsus  and  toes  seems  very 
constant,  as  are  the  markings  of  the  primaries  in  their  extent  and  distribution.  The 
difiereuce  in  length  of  wing  from  the  carpus  is  only  about  one-half  an  inch  in  adult 
birds.  The  forking  of  the  tail  varies  somewhat,  but  never  equals  that  of  the  species 
of  Sterna  proper. 

A  series  of  winter  skins  from  Jamaica  in,  probably,  their  first  n|,oult  (if  they  really 
belong  to  this  species),  difier  from  adult  examples  from  various  points  on  the  Atlantic 
doast  m  being  every  way  considerably  smaller.  The  bills  are  about  a  third  of  an  inch 
shorter  than  the  average ;  and  other  parts  difier  proportionally. 

European :  White  margin  of  inner  web  of  outer  three  or  four  primaries  wide,  ex- 
tending quite  to  tip,  which  it  wholly  occupies.  Breadth  of  white  portion  one  and  a 
half  inches  from  tip  of  first  primary,  0.25  of  an  inch. 

Amerixxm :  White  margin  of  inner  web  of  three  or  four  outer  primaries  narrow, 
falling  short  of  tip,  whicn  is  wholly  occupied  by  the  black  portion.  Breadth  of  white 
margin  one  and  a  half  inch  from  tip  of  first  primary,  0.10  of  an  inch. 

The  foregoing  expresses  certain  points  of  difference  I  have  found  to  subsist  between 
the  American  and  European  birds,  but  I  do  not  now  attach  to  them  any  importance, 
since  they  may  depend  mainly  upon  age  of  the  individual  quills.  Whether  or  not  1 
can  agree  with  my  friends.  Dr.  Sclater  and  Mr.  Salvin,  *Hhat  Dr.  Cones  has  ably  dis- 
cussed the  subject,"  I  am  ready  to  concede  that  he  ^*has  suooeeded  in  reducing  the 
differences  to  a  minimum  which  is  too  small  to  warrant  specific  separation  I" 

Subgenus  Sterna,  Linn. 

<  sterna,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  1748,  et  auct.    (Type  8,  hirundo,  Linn.) 

S  Thalassea,  Kaup,  Sk.  Ent.  Eur.  Thierw.  1829,  97.    (Type  8,  paradisea,  BrOnw.) 

S  Hydrocecropis,  Bole,  Isis,  1844, 178.    (Same  type.) 

>  Sternuki,  BoiE,  Isis,  1822,  563.    (Type  8,  nUnuta,  Linn.) 

Gen.  char.  Bill  about  as  long  as,  or  a  little  shorter  than,  the  head,  much  longer  than 
the  tarsus;  variable  in  stoutness,  but  gen*^ rally  quite  slender,  compressed,  very  aeate; 
the  culm  en  decliDato-convex,  gradually  aud  regularly  curved  from  base  to  apex  ;  the 
commissure  gently  curved ;  the  outline  of  the  rami  straight,  or  a  little  concave ;  tlie 
gonys  quite  straight,  sli^^htly  ascending ;  the  eminentia  symphysis  well  marked,  but 
not  very  prominent.  Wings  long  and  pointed,  typical  of  the  subfamily.  Tail  long, 
forked ;  varying  in  these  respects ;  but  the  lateral  feathers  always  elongated,  tapering, 
and  filamentous,  and  the  depth  of  the  forfication  very  considerable.  Tarsus  slender, 
compressed,  a  little  shorter  than  the  middle  toe  and  claw,  slightly  longer  than  the 
middle  toe  alone,  much  shorter  than  the  bill,  about  as  long  as  the  ramus  of  the  inferior 
maxilla.  Toes  moderately  long.  Webs  moderately  broad  and  incised ;  varying  in  this 
respect,  but  never  so  deeply  cut  out  as  in  Hydrochelidon,  Size  moderate,  or  very  small ; 
gt;neral  form  slender  and  graceful.  Head  without  a  decided  occipital  crest.  ^  A  black 
pileum ;  the  back  some  shade  of  blue ;  the  primaries  variegated  with  black  and  white, 
and  silvery  ,*  the  under  p^ts  white,  with  or  without  a  plumbeous  or  rosy  tinge. 
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The  genns  Siemaf  as  restricted  by  most  later  omithologistSi  includes  the  Dumerons 
species  which  are  closely  allied  to  8.  hirundo.  They  aeree  very  closely  in  size,  general 
form  and  proportion,  and  pattern  of  coloration,  as  well  as  in  seasonal  chances  of  plum- 
age. So  closely  is  this  resemblance  maintained,  that  it  is  with  some  difficulty  that  the 
group  can  be  divided  into  sections.  Specific  characters  likewise  are  sometimes  a  little 
obscure,  especially  when  we  l\ave  to  deal  with  immature  specimens. 

In  winter  the  species  lose  the  bright  color  of  the  bill  and  tarsi,  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  and  also  the  black  pileum,  which  is  mostly  restricted  to  an  occipital  patch,  and 
a  lascia  on  each  side  of  the  head.  The  long-forked  tail  is  shortened^;  the  lateral  feath- 
ers have  little  of  the  elongated  filamentous  character  they  possess  in  summer.  The 
young-of-the-year  resemble  the  adults  in  winter  in  most  points,  but  are  generally  vari- 
egat^  on  the  upper  parts  with  brown  markings. 

Of  the  many  species  of  the  genus,  nine  or  ten  are  known  to  inhabit  North  America. 
Of  these,  three  (hirundOy  macruraf  and  paradisea)  are  common  to  Europe  and  America, 
while  of  those  remaining,  two  have  a  wide  tropical  dispersion.  They  may  be  recognized 
by  the  following  brief  diagnoses : 

Analysit  of  North  American  spedes  of  Stkrna. 

A.  Mantle  pearl-gray. 

L  No  black  cap. 

Head  whitish,  with  black  bar  through  eye ;  under  parts  like  the 

mantle trudeaui. 

n.  A  black  cap. 

a.  No  white  frontal  crescent. 

a^  Bill  wholly  or  mostly  red  or  reddish. 

Bill  red,  blackening  at  end.  Feet  coral-red.  Outer 
web  of  outer  tail  feather,  white ;  inner,  gray  or 

dark.    Tarsus  0.90,  or  more forsteri. 

Bill  red,  blackening  at  end.  Feet  coral-red.  Outer 
web  of  outer  tail  feather,  gray  or  dark ;  inner, 
white.    Tarsus  about  0.75.    Under  parts  decidedly 

nalerthan  upper hirundo. 

Bill  wholly  red.  Feet  vermilion.  Tail  feather  as  in 
the  last.    Tarsus  0.66,  or  less.    Under  parts  nearly 

like  upper macrura, 

V,  Bill  black,  often  red  at  the  base.    Feet  reddish paradisea, 

h,  A  white  frontal  crescent. 

Bill  yellow,  tipped  with  black.    Feet  yellow supermliaris. 

Bill  and  feet  black aleuiica. 

B.  Mantle  dusky.    A  white  frontal  crescent.    Bill  black. 

Mantle  blaokish-brown ;  crown  the  same fuliginosa. 

Mantle  smoky  gray ;  crown  much  darker anosthceta. 

Note. — ^The  above  analysis  is  based  u^n  adult  summer  birds,  and  is  not  available  for 
the  young  in  which  the  characters,  especially  of  color  of  the  bill  and  feet,  may  be  materi- 
ally different.  These,  especially  of  Sec.  II,  can  only  be  determined  by  reference  to  the 
detailed  descriptions.    S.  p&rilandica  is  not  presented  here. 

STERl^A  TRUDEAUI,  Aud. 

Trvdeaa's  Tern. 

Sterna  trudeauu  Aud.,  Om.  Biog.  v,  1839, 125,  pi.  409 ;  Syn.  1839,  319 ;  B.  Am.  vii,  1844, 
105,  pi.  435  (New  Jersey  and  Long  Island).— Gm.,  B.  L.  L  1844,  354.— Lawr., 
B.  N.  A.  1858, 861.— CouES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1862, 542.  -Schl.,  Mus.  P.-B.  SternWy 
p.  29.— SCL.  &  Salv.,  p.  Z.  8. 1871,  570.— Couks,  Key,  1872,  322. 

Thalassevs  trudeaui,  Bf.,  Comptes  Rendus,  1856,  772. 

PhoiStusa  trudeaui,  Blas.,  J.  f.  0. 1866,  73. 

Sterna  frobeeni,  Phil.  &  Landb.,  Wieg.  Arch.  1863, 125 ;  Cat.  Av.  Chil.  49.    (Sd,  &  Salv,) 

DiAO.  8,  corpore  perlaceo,  capite  et  tectrioibus  alarum  inferiorUma  albiSj  vittd  transoculari 
nigrd,  rostro  ruoeecente,  nigro-cinctOj  apice  flavicante. 

Baft.- South  America.  Brazil  {Sd,  &  Salv.).  Chili  {Phil  &  Landb,:  Leybold),  Bue- 
nos Ayres  {Mus,  S,  /.).    Atlantic  coast  of  United  States  {Audubon  A,  lYudeau), 

Adult,  perfect  phtmagC'-The  bill  is  noticeably  stout  for  its  length,  especially  deep  at 
the  base.    The  culmen  is  regularly  curved ;  the  outline  of  the  rami  is  a  little  concave, 
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that  of  the  gonys  straight  and  asceDding ;  the  gape  follows  nearly  the  curve  of  the 
caliueD.  Id  shape  the  bill,  in  fact,  almost  repeats  forsteiHy  and  averages  the  same  in 
length.  The  tip  is  broadly  straw-yellow  ;  at  the  base  it  appears  to  have  been  bright 
colored  (probably  reddish) ;  a  broad  band  of  black  intervenes.  The  whole  head  is  pore 
white,  inclnding  all  the  parts  about  the  base  of  the  bill ;  this  deepens  insensibly  into 
the  pearly  color  all  around.  There  is  a  narrow  distinct  l^r  of  slaty-black  on  the  side 
of  the  head,  passing  through  the  eye  from  a  point  just  in  advance  of  the  anricalars, 
where  the  fascia  widens  and  bends  down  a  little.  AU  the  rest  of  the  plnmage,  below 
as  well  as  above,  is  of  a  uniform  lustrous  pale  pearly,  with  the  following  exceptions  : 
The  under  surfaces  of  the  wings  are  pure  white ;  the  tail,  with  its  coverts  and  the 
rump,  are  white,  but  still  with  an  appreciable  pearly  tint ;  the  tips,  and  part  of  the 
inner  vanes  of  the  secondaries  and  tertials,  are  white  ;  the  primaries  have  the  picture 
common  to  most  Terns,  with  a  white  space  on  the  inner  webs ;  their  darker  portions 
are  beautifully  silvered  over  with  hoary  gray,  which  makes  them  appear  paler  than 
usual ;  the  shafts  are  white  above  and  below,  except  at  the  extreme  tips ;  the  feet 
appear  to  have  been  reddish  or  vellowish,  certainly  of  some  bright  color. 

Dimensione. — Wing,  10.25 :  tail,  6.50 ;  depth  of  the  fork,  2.75  ;  bill,  along  culmen,  1.50 ; 
its  depth  at  base,  O.Sb ;  length  of  gonys,  1.75 ;  tarsus,  0.90 ;  middle  toe  and  claw,  1.05. 

A  specimen  belonging  to  J.  P.  Qiraud,  esq.,  believed  to  be  the  original  of  Audubon's 
plate  and  description,  agrees  miuutely  with  the  one  from  which  the  foregoing  descrip- 
tion was  taken  from  Buenos  Ayres  (No.  45801,  Mus.  Smiths.).  In  my  above-quoted 
article  I  discussed  the  relationships  of  Audubon's  type  to  8.  farsteri  rather  elaborately, 
but  not  very  satisfactorily,  in  as  far  as  considering  it  as  possibly  that  species  is  concerned. 
I  was  deceived  by  the  great  similarity  in  its  size  and  proportions  to  farsteri,  and  was 
under  the  wrong  impression  that  it  might  g^in  a  black  cap.  It  is  clear  to  me  that 
trudeaui  is  perfectly  distinct  from  all  other  North  American  species,  and  that  it  never 
gains  a  black  cap ;  it  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  all  the  Terns.  I  am 
under  the  impression  that  trudeaui  is  not  its  first  name,  believing  it  to  be  one  of  Vicdl- 
lot's  species ;  but  I  cannot  now  make  a  determination. 

The  species  requires  comparison  with  no  other,  its  coloration  being  peculiar  if  not 
unique.  In  addition  to  the  two  specimens  above  referred  to,  I  have,  u  my  memory  be 
not  at  fault,  seen  another  in  the  La  Fresnaye  collection,  now  in  Boston,  labeled  with  a 
Vieillotian  name. 

The  only  question  is  regarding  the  propriety  of  introducing  the  species  among  North 
American  birds.  For  myself,  I  doubt  that  it  was  ever  actually  taken  within  our  limits; 
but  I  have  no  means  of  disproving  one  author's  positive  assertion  to  that  effect. 

STERNA  FOESTERI,  Nutt 

Forster's  Tern. 

Sterna  hirundo,  Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  412 ;  not  of  authors. 

Ster^ia  forsteriy  Nutt.,  Man.  ii,  1834, 274  (foot- note ;  based  on  8.  hirundo,  Sw.  &  Rich.). — 
Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  v,  1852,  222.— Bp.,  Compt.  Rend.  1856,  772.— Lawr.,  B. 
N.  A.  1828,  862.— CouKS,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1862,  544.— Eluot,  B.  N.  A.  Introd. 
(figure  of  tail).— CouES,  Ibis,  1864,  390  (Guatemahi).— 8alv.,  Ibis,  1866,  199 
(the  same).— Blas.,  J.  f.  O.  1866, 74, 78.— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866,  299 
(Long  Island).- CouES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  99  (Arizona).— Couks,  Pr.  Ess. 
Inst.  V,  1868,  308  (New  England).— ScL.  &  Salv.,  P.  Z.  S.  1871,  569  (Guatemala 
and  Brazil).— CouES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1871,  44  (North  Carolina).— CouES,  Kev, 
1872, 321.— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873, 12.— Ridgw.,  A.  Lye.  N.  Y.  x,  1874,  :i91  (Dlinois). 

Sterna  havellif  AuD.,  Orn.  Biog.  v,  1839, 122,  pi.  409,  f.  1 ;  Syn.  1839,  318  j  B.  Am.  viii, 
1844, 103,  pi.  434  (young  or  winter  plumage).— Lawr.,  B.  N.  Am.  1858,  861.— 
CouES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1862,  543  (refers  it  to  forsten), 

Oelockelidon  havelliy  Bp.,  Comptes  Rendus,  1856,  772. 

DiAG.  S,  SterncB  hirundini  similiSf  sed  major,  oatidd  longioref  magis  forficata,  aUs  hrtvioribu$, 
rostro  robustiore,  tarsia  longioribwt,  pogonio  intemo  redrids  exterioris  griseo,  extemo  albo, 
gastrceo  albido, 

^a&.-^North  America  at  large.  Middle  America.  South  America  to  Brazil.  Only 
known  to  breed  in  the  higher  latitudes. 

Adult,  spring  plumage. — Bill  orange-yellow,  black  for  nearly  its  terminal  half,  the 
extreme  points  of  both  mandibles  yellowish ;  robust,  deep  at  the  base ;  culmen  mark- 
edly declinato-convex,  eminence  at  symphysis  well  developed ;  in  total  length  fiom 
iV  to  -^  of  an  inch  longer  than  that  of  8.  hirundo.  The  black  pilenm  does  not  extend 
so  far  down  on  the  sides  of  the  head  as  it  does  in  hirundo,  barely  embracing  the  eye 
(the  lower  lid  of  which  is  white),  and  leaving  a  considerably  wider  white  space  between 
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the  eye  and  commissriral  edge  of  snperior  maxilla  tban  in  hirundo.  The  color  of  the 
back  hardly  differs  appreciably  from  that  species ;  it  is  perhaps  a  shade  lighter.  The 
"wiogs  are  comparatively  considerably  shorter  than  those  of  hiruvdOj  being  absolutely 
•>  little  shorter,  though  forattri  is  a  larger  bird.  They  are  very  light  colored,  being 
strongly  silvered  with  the  peculiar  hoariness  common  to  most  of  the  species  of  the 
genus,  this  light  color  being  very  observable  even  on  the  coverts.  The  outer  web  of 
the  first  primary  is  not  black,  but  silvery  like  the  others ;  all  the  primaries  want  the 
very  decided  whit-e  space  on  the  inner  webs  which  exists  in  hirundo  and  macnira  ;  there 
are  indications  of  it,  indeed,  on  the  three  or  four  outer  primaries,  but  the  others  are  a 
nearly  uniform  dusky  gray,  moderately  hoary.  The  entire  under  part«  are  white,  with 
scarcely  a  trace  of  the  plumbeous  which  is  so  evident  in  hirunaoj  and  amounts  to  so 
decided  a  color  in  macrura.  The  tail  is  a  slightly  lighter  shade  of  the  color  of  the  mc^n- 
tle,  separated  &om  the  latter  for  a  short  space  by  the  decidedly  white  rump.  The 
lateral  feathers  are  much  more  lengthened  than  in  hirundo^  the  elongation  generally 
quite  equaling  that  of  maamraj  and  sometimes  even  exceeding  it.  These  two  lateral 
feathers  are  white  on  the  outer  web,  dusky  gray  on  the  inner.  This  being  exactly  the 
revefse  of  hirundo,  and  a  very  noticeable  feature,  was  the  first  to  draw  attention  to  the 
bird ;  and  this  character  being  so  tangible  and  convenient,  writers  have  perhaps  laid 
too  much  stress  upon  it,  to  the  exclusion  of  others  quite  as  evident  and  more  important. 
The  feet  are  bright  orange,  tinged  with  vermilion  ;  the  tarsus  shorter  than  the  middle 
toe  and  claw  ;  l£e  feet  longer  and  stouter  by  over  0.10  of  an  inch  than  the  same  parts 
in  hirundo, 

Adultj  winter  plumage.^The  black  of  the  terminal  portion  of  the  bill  increases  so 
much  in  extent  that  nearly  the  whole  bill  becomes  dusky,  except  a  small  space  at  the 
base  of  the  under  mandible,  and  a  terminal  sjpace  of  varying  extent.  The  feet  lose 
their  vermilion  tinge  and  become  dusky  yellowish.  The  black  pileum  is  more  or  less 
varieffated  with  white  on  the  forehead  to  the  almost  complete  exclusion  of  the  black  ; 
but  there  is  always  considerable  black  left  on  the  nape,  and  a  more  or  less  broad  and 
distinct  bar  always  extends  along  the  sides  of  the  head,  embracing  the  eyes.  The  lat- 
eral tail  feathers  have  not  the  elongation  and  attenuation  of  those  of  summer,  being 
but  little,  if  any,  longer  than  those  of  hirundo  during  the  breeding  season.  The  color 
of  the  inner  web  is  usually  somewhat  darker,  and  sometimes  extends  on  the  outer  as 
well  as  the  inner,  especially  toward  the  tip  of  the  feather. 

Jt  the  time  of  the  moult  the  old  primaries  lose  their  silvering  and  become  plain  brown 
and  white,  their  shafts  being  of  a  decided  yellow.  The  inner  webs  at  this  season  have 
white  spaces,  with  nearly  as  distinctly-defined  margins  as  are  found  in  hirundo  and 
macrura, 

Young,^B\ll  in  all  its  proportions  considerably  smaller  and  weaker  than  that  of  the 
adults,  and  wanting  its  very  acute  tip  and  sharply-defined  ridges  and  angles ;  brown- 
ish-black, fading  into  dull  flesh-color  at  the  base  of  the  under  mandible.  Front  white, 
but  the  crown  and  nape  show  considerable  traces  of  the  black  that  is  to  appear,  which 
is  now  mixed  with  a  good  deal  of  light  brown.  The  pearl-blue  of  the  back  and  wing- 
coverts  is  everywhere  interrupted  by  irregular  patches  of  light  grayish-brown,  showing 
a  tendency  to  become  transverse  bars ;  this  grayish-brown  on  the  tertials  deepens  into 
brownish-black,  and  occupies  nearly  the  whole  extent  of  each  feather.  The  primaries 
differ  from  those  of  the  adult  in  having  less  of  the  silvery  gloss,  and  the  inner  white 
spaces  are  more  marked,  being  in  fact  like  those  of  the  adult  hirundo.  The  rump  and 
under  parts  are  pure  white.  The  tail  intensifies,  so  to  speak,  its  adult  characters  as 
regards  color;  and,  independently  of  any  other  feature,  will  always  serve  to  identify 
the  species.  It  is  deeply  emarginate,  but  the  lateral  feather  is  not  greatly  produced, 
surpassmg  the  second  by  scarcely  more  than  the  latter  surpasses  the  third.  Its  inner 
web,  for  an  inch  or  so  from  the  tip,  and  both  webs  of  the  other  feathers,  are  c^uite  de- 
cidedly grayish-black ;  the  intensity  of  this  color,  and  also  its  extent,  decreasing  suc- 
cessively on  each  feather  from  without  inward,  so  that  the  central  pair  scarcely  deepen 
their  color  at  the  tips.  The  outer  web  of  the  lateral  feather  generally  stays  pretty 
uninterruptedly  white,  but  sometimes  is  Just  at  the  tip  invaded  by  the  darker  color  of 
its  inner  web. 

The  foregoing  descriptions  embrace  all  the  stages  of  plumage  of  this  species  which 
are  well  characterized.  Between  them,  of  course,  there  will  be  found  every  gradation. 
The  number  of  immature  specimens  of  this  species  which  are  found  in  collections,  as 
compared  with  the  adults,  is  surprising.  Fully  one-half  of  all  the  examples  before  me 
are  m  the  '^havelli"  state  of  plumage,  having  white  fronts  and  tbe  ordinary  ocular 
fascia.  This  is  doubtless  owin^  to  the  northern  localities  in  which  the  bird,  breeds. 
Few,  if  any.  United  States  specimens  are  to  be  taken,  except  in  winter. 

Sterna  forateri  affords  a  good  illustration  of  a  species  bearing  so  intimate  a  general 
resemblance  to  another  as  to  be  confounded  with  it  at  first  glance,  and  yet  when  care- 
fully examined  proving  to  be  totally  distinct.  It  is  perfectly  easy  to  separate  it  from 
the  hirundo  by  its  characters  of  bill,  win^,  tail  or  feet,  either  of  which,  taken  alone, 
would  identify  it.  The  following  table  will  exhibit  at  a  glance  the  distinctive  features 
of  oar  three  most  intimately  allied  species. 
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Differential  tUagnoses  of  8,  forsteri,  hirundo,  and  maentra, 

S,  forsteri :  Bill  (average),  1.60  alona  oulmen ;  depth  at  base,  0.40 ;  robaat.  Bill 
oraDge-yellow,  nearly  its  terminal  half  black.  White  space  between  eye  and  cntting 
edge  of  npper  mandible  broad.  Under  parts  white.  Onter  web  of  first  piinuuy  ail- 
yery ;  the  inaer  webs  also  of  the  others  strongly  hoarr,  without  well-defined  white 
spaces.  Tail  bluish-pearly  like  the  back,  its  lateral  feather  greatly  produced  (average 
nearly  7  inches  in  length) ;  its  outer  web  white,  inner  the  color  of  the  rest  of  the  tail. 
Legs  long  and  stout.  Length  of  tarsus  (average)  rather  over  0.90  of  an  inch ;  onm^e- 
yellow,  tinged  with  vermilioB.    Length  of  tarsus,  middle  toe  and  claw,  2  inches. 

S,  hirundo  :  Bill  (average),  1.45  along  colmen ;  depth  at  base,  0.33 ;  moderate.  BlU 
vermilion-red,  its  terminal  third  black.  White  space  between  eye  and  cutting  edge  of 
upper  mandible  uanower  than  in  forsteri.  Under  parts  lightly  washed  with  plambe- 
ous,  fading  into  white  on  the  throat  and  abdomen.  Outer  web  of  first  primary  black ; 
inner  webs  of  the  others  somewhat  hoary,  with  well-defined  white  spaces.  Tail  whit«, 
different  ftrom  the  back,  its  lateral  feather  moderately  produced  (average  G  incbes  in 
length);  its  outer  web  grayish  dusky,  inner  white.  Legs  moderate.  Length  of  tarsna 
about  0.80  of  an  inch ;  light  vermilion'red.  Length  of  tarsus,  middle  toe  and  claw, 
1.75  inches. 

S,  macrura :  Bill  (average),  1.30  along  culmen ;  depth  at  base,  0.30 ;  slender.  Bill 
wholly  deep  carmine-red.  White  space  between  eye  and  cutting  edge  of  upper  niandl- 
ble  narrower  than  in  hirundo.  Under  parts  decidedly  plumbeous,  extending  from  vent 
to  throat,  both  of  which  become  abruptly  white.  Primaries  as  in  hirundo.  Tail  with 
the  elongation  of  forsteriy  or  rather  exceeding  it< average  7.50  inches),  and  the  color  of 
hirundo.  Legs  very  short  and  slender.  Length  of  tarsus  (average)  0.65  of  an  inch; 
deep  vermilion,  almost  lake.    Length  of  tarsus,  middle  toe  and  claw,  about  1.50  inches. 

Comparison  of  the  young-of-the-year  of  S,  forsteri  and  hirundo, — ^The  bill  and  feet  con- 
stantly present  difi'ereuces  proportional  to  those  which  exist  in  the  adults,  as  regards 
leugth  and  stoutness.  The  bill  of  hirundo  is  more  decidedly  yellowish  at  the  base  of 
the  lower  mandible  than  in  that  of  forsteri^  and  the  feet  are  clear  yellow  instead  of 
being  tinged  with  dusky.  The  mottled  and  variegated  crown  and  upper  parts  are  much 
the  same  in  both,  and  the  markings  of  the  quills  quite  identical.  The  tail,  however, 
differs  remarkably.  In  hirundo  the  outer  webs  of  all  the  feathers  are  dnsky  gray.  In 
forsteri  the  reverse  is  the  case.    The  difference  is  even  more  marked  than  in  the  adults. 

Synonymy, — This  species  was  first  indicated  by  Swainson  and  Richardson,  as  above, 
under  the  name  of  Sterna  hirundo,  these  authors,  however,  appreciating  and  com- 
menting upon  the  differences  from  that  species.  Nut  tall  was  the  first  to  give  it  a  spe- 
cific name,  based  upon  the  indications  afibrded  by  the  authors  alcove  mentioned.  To 
Mr.  G.  N.  Lawrence,  however,  is  really  due  the  credit  of  first  establishing  the  species 
by  giving  complete  descriptions,  and  of  showing  its  relationships  to  8.  hirundo.  This 
misapplication  of  Linnsens'  name  by  Swainson  and  Richardson  is,  I  believe,  the  only 
specific  synonym  (excepting  Audubon's  "fcareZK"),  unless  the  Sterna  nuttalH  of  Nnttall's 
work  (from  Audubon's  Mss.)  is  to  be  referred  here,  as  is  probably  the  case.  In  Bona- 
parte's Table  of  Longipennes  (C.  R.  xlii,  1856^  p.  768)  not  only  is  Jiavelli  separated  spe- 
cifically from  forsteri,  but  it  is  placed  in  a  different  genus  {Geloohelidon),  while  trudeatU 
is  made  a  Thalasseus,  It  is  dif&cult  to  account:  for  such  a  misapprehension  of  their 
afSnities,  but  vagaries  of  this  sort  are  too  often  found  in  the  latest  works  of  this  illus- 
trious author.  It  is  unnecessary  to  reproduce  here  the  argument  by  which  I  showed 
(Pr.  A.  N.  S.  Phil.  1862,  p.  543)  the  identity  of  havelli  and  forsteri,  for  the  fact  is  fully 
established. 

I  append  the  measurements  of  several  specimens  of  forsteri,  showing  the  limits  of 
its  variation  in  size : 
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The  history  of  Forster's  Tern  is  interestiugf  It  is  singalar  that  so 
commoQ  and  widely-distributed  a  species  should  have  remained  unrec- 
ognized as  long  <\a  it  did.  Swainson  and  Eichardson  described  it  as 
the  Common  Tern  ^  Wilson  did  not  know  it  at  all,  and  Audubon  only  be- 
came aware  of  it  in  the  imperfect  plumage  which  he  described  as  <^  ha- 
velli,^  Nuttall  doubtingly  gave  it  a  name  upon  the  strength  of  Eich- 
ardson's  description.  Mr.  Lawrence,  in  1858,  wa<s  the  first  to  elucidate 
its  characters  satisfactorily,  while  it  was  not  until  the  appearance  of  my 
paper  that  its  changes  of  plumage  became  known,  it  bears,  indeed,  a 
close  resemblance  to  Wilson's  Tern,  yet  is  perfectly  distinct,  the  curious 
difference  in  the  colors  of  the  two  webs  of  the  outer  tail  feathers  being 
only  one  of  several  strong  characters.  In  fact,  1  learned  to  distinguish 
the  two  species  at  gun-shot  range,  when  they  are  in  winter  dress,  so 
different  are  they  at  that  season.  Forster's  then  has  the  crown  white, 
the  occiput  blackish,  and  a  remarkably  distinct  black  transocular  fascia, 
better  marked  than  in  any  other  species  of  ours.  The  bill  is  nearly  as 
in  summer,  but  not  so  bright ;  the  feet  are  orange  instead  of  red.  This 
plumage  was  finished  in  all  of  a  number  of  old  birds  shot  the  second 
week  in  September.  The  young:of-the-year  have  the  whole  head  white, 
faintly  washed  with  brownish,  except  the  transocular  fascia,  which  is 
pure  black,  and  very  sharply  defined;  but  nearly  all  the  feathers  of  the 
crown  have  dusky  bases,  that  will  increase  during  the  fall  and  coming 
winter  until  the  condition  above  noticed  is  attained.  The  eye-stripe  is 
IJ  inch  long  and  about  i  an  inch  wide,  reaching  from  the  lores  through 
the  eyes  to  and  over  the  auriculars.  The  blue  mantle  only  partly  ap- 
pears at  this  time,  being  lightly  washed  over  with  gray  and  clear  brown ; 
the  rectrices  are  heavily  dusky,  as  in  hirundo  at  the  same  season,  but 
the  dark  color  is  on  opposite  webs  in  the  two  species.  The  wing-feathers 
are  new  and  perfect,  and  more  hoary-silvery  than  those  of  hirundo  of 
the  same  age ;  but  the  pattern  of  coloration  is  exactly  duplicated.  The 
feet  are  yellow,  more  or  less  obscured  with  dusky. 

No  Tern  of  this  country  is  more  widely  and  generally  distributed  than 
this  one.  It  may  be  found  in  every  part  of  the  country,  at  one  season 
or  another,  and  in  the  interior,  especially,  almost  replaces  hirundo^  being 
in  fact  the  most  characteristic  of  the  species.  Doubtless  some  of  the 
local  quotations  of  ^^  hirundo^  from  interior  States  really  refer  to  this 
species.  It  appears  to  be  hardier  than  some  of  its  allies,  as  it  winters 
on  our  Atlantic  coast  north  of  Long  Island,  while  most  others  proceed 
further  south  at  this  season.  It  is  the  commonest  Tern,  in  winter  and 
during  the  migrations,  in  the  harbor  of  Baltimore.  Nevertheless,  its 
wanderings  at  this  season  are  pushed  to  South  America.  On  the  Caro- 
lina coast  it  is  chiefly  a  migrant,  but  also  a  winter  resident.  Compar- 
ing it  with  hirundoj  it  is  there  seen  to  be  the  more  northerly  species  of 
the  two,  migrating  earlier  in  the  spring  and  later  in  the  fall,  besides 
wintering  where  8.  hirundo  does  not.  A  few  of  Forster's  Terns  come 
back  to  the  Carolinas  in  August;  they  become  abundant  the  following 
month,  and  there  is  little  or  no  decrease  of  their  numbers  until  Decem- 
ber, when  a  part  go  further  south,  to  return  the  latter  part  of  March, 
and  the  rest  remain.  It  is  one  of  the  most  plentiful  Terns  on  the  harbor 
of  Beaufort  in  October  and  November,  when  it  may  be  distinguished 
at  any  reasonable  distance  with  ease,  Wilson's  Tern  beiug  the  only  one 
at  all  resembling  it,  and  this  being  differently  marked  about  the  bead  at 
this  season.  Quite  early  in  the  spring  it  leaves  for  its  northern  breed- 
ing-bounds, generally  acquiring  its  complete  plumage  before  it  leaves 
the  United  States.    It  breeds  in  the  interior  of  British  America,  and 
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very  abundantly,  to  judge  from  the  great  number  of  eggs  from  that 
region  I  have  seen.  It  may  yet  be  found  to  neat  on  or  near  the  northern 
tier  of  States.  Of  its  general  habits  there  is  little  to  be  said,  as  Xhey 
agree  entirely  with  those  of  its  well-known  allies. 

STERNA  HIRUNDO,  Auct. 
Common  Tern. 

8kmn  hirundOj  (T)  Linn.,  Fn.  Suec.  158 ;  Syet.  Nat.  i,  227  (S.  major,  Briss.,  Om.  vi, 
203,  pi.  19,  f.  1;  ^^  rostrum  pedesque  rubri^* — may  have  been  macruray  (Not 
of  Briinnich,  Fabricius,  Faber,  or  Richardson.)— Sch^ff.,  Mus.  Om.  1779, 
65.— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  606.— Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  807.— Bjbchst^ 
Naturg.  jv.  1802,  682.— Mey.  &  Wolf,  Tasch.  ii,  1810,  459.— Wils.,  Am.  Orn. 
vii,  1813,  76,  pi.  60,  f.  1.— Temm.,  Man.  1H15,  481.— Leach,  Cat.  1816,  4L— 
ViEiLL.,  N.  D.  xxxii,  1819,  172.— Temm.,  Man.  ii,  1820,  740.— Nilss.,  Orn.  Saec 
ii,  1821,  156.— BoiE,  Isis,  1822, 563.— Steph.,  G.  Z.  xii,  150,  pi.  18.— Vikill.,  Fn. 
Frang.  1828,  401.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  354.— Flem.,  Br.  An.  lo28,  143. — Kauf, 
Sk.  Ent.  Eur.  Thierw.  1829,  26.— Bkbhm,  V.  D.  1831,  781.— Less.,  Tr.  Om. 
1831,  621.— NuTT.,  Man.  ii,  1834,  271.— Jen.,  Man.  1835,  266.— Bp.,  List,  1838, 
61.— AUD.,  Orn.  Bioj?.  iv,  1838,  74,  pi.  309 ;  Syn.  1839,  318 :  B.  Am.  vii,  1844, 97, 

Si.  433.— Keys.  &  Blas.,  Wirb.  Eur.  1840,  97.— Schinz,  Eur.  Fn.  1840,  37a— 
fAUM.,  V.  D.  X,  1840,  89,  pi.  252.— Macgil.,  Man.  Orn.  ii,  1842,  231.— Schi^ 
Rev.  Grit.  Ois.  Eur.  1844,  129.— De  Kay,  N.  Y.  Fn.  ii,  1844,  298,  pL  125,  figsi 
275,  276.— GiR.,  B.  L.  L  1844,  347.~Degl.,  Orn.  Eur.  ii,  1849,  342.— Gray,  Geo. 
of  B.  iii,  1849,  659;  List  Br.  B.  1863,  240.— Thomps.,  Nat.  Hist.  Ire),  iii,  lasi, 
281.— PUTN.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  i,  1856,  221.— Couf^,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1862,  547.— 
Verr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iii,  1862,  161  (Maine).— Blas.,  J.  f.  O.  1866,  78.— Lawr., 
Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866,  299  (New  York).— Allen,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iv,  1864,  90 
(New  England).— Coues,  ibid,  v,  1868,  308  (the  same).— Coues,  Pr.  Boet.  Soc. 
xii,  1868,  126  (South  Carolina).— Allen,  Am.  Nat.  iii,  1870, 641.— Turks.,  B.  E. 
Pa.  1869,  39.— Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1871,  43  (North  Carolina,  migratory.)— 
Coues,  Key,  1872,  320.— Coues,  Check-list,  No.  565.— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  li. 
1871  (Floriila,  winter).— Mayn.,  Guide,  1870, 152.— KiDGW.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  x, 
1874,  391  (Illinois). 

Hydrocecropia  hiruvdOt  Boie,  Isis,  1844,  179. 

Steinta  niloticaj  Hasselq.    {Fide  Bias.) 

Sterna  fluvialUis,  Naum.,  Isis,  1820,  p.  — .— Brehm,  V.  D.  18:n,  779.— Bp.,  Oompt.  Rend. 
1856,  772.— Gray,  Hand-list,  iii,  1871, 118,  No.  11021. 

Sterna  pomarinaj  Brehm,  V.  D.  1841,  781. 

Sterna  blasii,  Brehm.    (Gray  ) 

(?)  Sterna  marhiaj  Eyt.,  Cat.  Br.  B.  1836,  55  (by  some  assigned  to  macrura). 

Sterna  iciteoni,  Bp.,  List,  1838,  61.— Lawr.,  B.  N.  A.  1853,  861.— Bry.,  Pr.  Boat.  Soc.  vii, 
1859,  134  (Bahamas ).— Wheat.,  Ohio  Agric.  Rep.  1860,  No.  273.— Coues,  Pr. 
Phila.  Acad.  1861,  247  (Labrador).— Coues  &  Prent.,  Smiths.  Eep.  1861,  418 
(Washington,  D.  C.).— Boardm..  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  ix,  1862, 131  (Maine).— Dress., 
Ibis,  1865,  44  (Texas,  breeds).— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873, 12  (Kansas,  rare). 

DiAQ,   S.  rostro  riibro,  in  apioem  nigricantef  pedibus  rubris^  pileo  nigrOt  pallio  perlaceo, 
gastrceo  ex  albido  perlaceo,  pogonio  exteriori  rectrids  exterioris  griseo-plumbeo  vclfusco. 

£ra&.— Europe.  North  America  generally.  Not  on  the  Pacific  side  (?).  Bahamas. 
No  West  Indian  or  Central  American  record  (f ).  Breeds  variously  in  its  North  Ameri- 
can range ;  winters  in  the  United  States  north  to  b7° ;  passes  beyond  Texas  (Judubomy. 
(Pelzeln^s  record  of  "  wilsonit"  p.  325,  Brazil,  really  refers  to  cassini  ;  fide  Scl.  &  Salv., 
P.  Z.  S.  1871,  565.) 

Adult^  summer  plumage  — Bill  as  long  as  the  head,  about  equaling  the  tarsus  and  mid- 
dle toe  without  the  claw,  of  moderate  robustness,  its  height  at  the  base  being  con- 
tained a  little  more  than  five  times  in  the  leugth  of  ita  cnlmen.  Gonys  just  as  long  as 
the  rami,  measured  from  the  feathern  on  the  side  of  the  mandible  to  the  eminentia 
symphysis,  which  latter  is  but  sligbtly  marked.  Nasal  groove  moderat'Oly  long  aod 
deep,  a  sulcus,  bounded  above  and  below  by  a  stria,  proceeding  from  it  anteriorly  to 
be  lost  at  the  tomia  about  two-thirds  the  way  to  the  tip.  In  color  it  is  bright  coral,  or 
light  vermilion,  on  its  basal  half,  or  rather  more  than  half,  the  remainder  black,  ex- 
cept the  extreme  tips  of  the  mandibles,  which  are  .\ellowish.  The  pilenm  is  lustrous 
velvety -black,  with  a  slight  tinge  of  glossy-green.  It  extends  to  the  lower  level  of  tbe 
eyes,  but  leaves  the  lower  lids  white,  and  it  is  so  broad  on  the  lores  that  the  white 
line  of  feathers  along  the  side  of  the  mandible  is  veiy  narrow,  and  hardly  reaches  to 
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the  very  extremity  of  the  feathers.  The  whole  npper  parts  are  grayish-blue,  or  rather 
deep  pearl-bhie,  this  color  commeDciug  iDsensibly  on  the  back  of  the  neck,  deepening 
on  the  dorsum,  and  extending,  quite  undiluted,  almost  to  the  extreme  apices  of  the 
tertials.  The  bluish  color,  however,  ends  quite  abruptly  and  distinctly  on  the  rump, 
so  that  the  superior  caudal  rectrices  are  pure  white.  The  under  parts  are  of  a  consid- 
erably lighter  shade  of  the  color  of  the  back.  On  the  throat,  toward  the  chin  and 
along  the  borders  of  the  black  pileum^  it  fades  into  nearly  or  quite  pure  white,  as  it 
does  also  on  the  inferior  caudal  tectnces  and  the  circumanal  region.  The  inferior 
surfaces  of  the  wings  and  the  axillary  feathers  are  pure  white.  The  shafts  of  all  the 
primaries  are  on  their  superior  and  inferior  aspects  white,  but  deepen  into  blackish 
toward  their  apices.  The  outer  web  of  the  firit  primary  is  black,  with  scarcely  any 
hoariness.  The  first  four  or  five  primaries  are  grayish-black,  with  a  very  strong  sil- 
very hoariness:  their  inner  webs  with  a  space  of  white  along  their  inner  margins. 
This  space  on  tne  first  primary  at  the  base  .occupies  the  whole  web,  becomes  narrower 
as  it  ascends,  and  ends,  or  becomes  a  mere  line,  about  an  inch  from  the  apex  of  the 
quill.  On  the  other  primaries  it  is  of  less  extent,  and  runs  up  along  the  centre  of  the 
shaft  a  little  further  than  on  the  edge.  On  the  innermost  pVimaries,  again,  it  is  very 
narrow,  but  forms  an  entire  margin  to  the  inner  webs,  running  quite  to  their  tips. 
The  inner  primaries  have  scarcely  any  grayish-black,  but  are  rather  of  the  color  of  the 
mantle.  The  secondaries  are  mostly  pure  white,  but  toward  their  ends  have  a  space 
grayish-blue  of  about  equal  extent  on  both  webs.  The  tail  is  moderately  elongated 
and  forked,  contained  about  1  j^  times  in  the  wing ;  ^he  folded  wings  reach  one  to  two 
inches  beyond  it.  The  central  feathers  are  broad  to  their  evenly  rounded  tips ;  the 
lateral  ones  successively  narrower,  more  tapering  and  acute.  The  under  tail-coverts 
reach  to  the  very  tips  of  the  central  rectrices ;  the  upper  fall  a  little  short  of  them.  The 
rectrices  are  on  their  outer  webs  light  pearl-gray  (very  like  the  back),  their  inner  webs 
nearly  pure  white.  The  external  pair,  however,  are  on  most  of  their  inner  webs, 
especially  terminally,  grayish-blue,  whOe  their  outer  webs  are  dark  grayish-black.* 
Legs  and  feet  light  cor^-red. 

Dhnensions,— Length  (average),  14.50  inches ;  extent,  about  31 :  wing,  from  the  car- 
pus, 10.50;  tail,  6:  depth  of  fork,  3.50  (average);  bill,  along  culmen,  1.35;  height  at 
base,  0.33 ;  from  feathers  on  side  of  lower  mandible  to  tip,  1.60 ;  gonys,  0.80 ;  gape, 
2.10 :  tibisB  bare,  0.50 ;  tarsus,  0.80  to  0.b5 ;  middle  toe  0.75,  its  claw  0.30 ;  outer  0.70, 
its  claw  0.18 :  inner  0.48,  its  claw  0.14  ;  hallux,  with  its  claw,  0.28 ;  whole  foot,  about 
1.75.  Mr.  Alien  has  given  some  elaborate  tables  of  measurements,  showing  the  follow- 
ing range  of  variation  in  size  of  adult  birds  from  the  same  locality  in  the  breeding 
season.  The  extreme  range,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  is  as  follows :  length,  13  to  16 ;  ex- 
tent, 29  to  32 ;  wing,  9.75  to  11.75 ;  tail,  5  to  7  ;  tarsus,  0.66  to  0.87  ;  bill,  1.25  to  1.50. 
Females  average  a  little  less  than  the  males.  Young  fall  under  the  above  minima; 
length  down  to  12,  wing  to  9,  tail  to  4,  bill  to  1.12,  <&c. 

Young-of'the-year  in  -4u^iwt.— Upper  mandible  brown,  becoming  blackish  on  the  cul- 
men toward  the  tip,  and  somewhat  flebh-colpred  basally  along  the  tomia.  Under 
mandible  light  yellow,  darkening  into  brown  toward  the  tip.  Mouth  yellow ;  feet 
dull  yellow,  with  scarcely  a  tinge  of  reddish.  Forehead  grayish-white;  on  the  vertex 
this  gray  is  intermixed  with  large,  roundish,  illy-defined  spots  of  blackish ;  on  the 
occiput  and  nape  the  black  is  the  prevailing  color,  the  extreme  tips  of  the  feathers 
only  being  gray.  On  the  sides  of  the  head,  as  far  as  the  eyes,  the  black  is  also  nearly 
pure.  The  ground  color  of  the  upper  parts  is  a  rather  lighter  shade  of  the  pearl-blue 
of  the  adults,  but  every  feather  is  tipped  with  dull,  light  gray,  and  has  a  subterminal 
spot  (generally  a  crescent  or  semicircle)  of  light  brown.  These  spots  and  tips  are  quite 
conspicuous,  and  give  perhaps  the  predominating  color  to  the  upper  parts ;  but  they 
are  not  so  distinctly  denned,  nor  so  dark,  as  in  macrura.  The  lesser  wing-coverts  along 
the  edge  of  the  fore-arm  form  a  continuous  band  of  nearly  pure  brownish-black.  The 
lesser  and  median  coverts  are  conspicuously  tipped  with  yellowish-gray.  The  ^eater 
secondaries,  however,  fade  into  nearly  pure  white  at  their  tips.  The  secondaries  are 
white,  with  the  outer  web,  except  at  tip,  and  the  median  portion  of  the  inner  web, 
dark  plumbeous  or  ashy-gray.  The  primaries  are  colored  almost  exactly  as  in  the 
adults.  The  rump  is  white,  with  a  tinge  of  pearl-blue.  The  tail  is  but  slightly  forked, 
the  emargination  being  but  little  more  than  an  inch.  The  inner  webs  or  all  the  rec- 
trices are  nearly  pure  white,  but  the  outer  webs  are  plumbeous-gray,  increasing  in 
intensity  from  within  outward;  so  that  the  outer  pair  of  rectrices,  which  are  but 
little  tapering  or  elongat^ed,  have  their  outer  webs  grayish-black,  deepest  toward 
their  tips.  The  entire  under  plumage,  including  the  under  wing-coverts,  is  pure 
white,  with  no  trace  of  the  plumbeous  wash  of  the  adults. 

I  have  never  seen  the  adult  winter  plumage  of  this  species,  and  am  therefore  unable 

*  I  have  seen  a  single  undoubted  specimen  of  this  species  which  had  the  outer  web 
of  the  exterior  tail  feathers,  as,  well  as  the  inner,  almost  pure  white,  both  webs  being 
of  the  same  color  as  in  paradisea.    This,  however,  must  be  very  rare. 
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to  preaeDt  it.  This  I  regret  the  more  bIdco  it  does  oofc  seem  to  be  generally  known, 
and  even  quite  diverse  accounts  of  its  winter  dress  are  given  by  authors.  Temminck, 
for  example,  says  that  in  winter  the  adults  do  not  lose  the  black  of  the  crown  ;  *^  elle 
est  seulement  plus  teme.^'  Other  authors  ascribe  to  it  a  condition  of  plumage  very 
similar  to  that  presented  by  S.forsteri  or  macrura,  And  I  have  myself  little  donbt  but 
that  such  is  really  their  condition  at  that  season.  Nanmann,  one  of  the  most  exhaust- 
ive describers  of  the  changes  of  plumage  of  birds,  is  nnable  to  give  a  very  satisfactory 
account  of  this  plumage,  for  the  reason,  as  he  says,  **  that  so  long  as  the  wint«r  range 
of  habitat  of  this  species  remains  unknown  to  us,  it  will  always  be  difficult  to  give  an 
account  of  the  winter  plumage  of  the  fully  moulted  bird.''  He  sayB,  however,  that 
the  forehead  and  cheeks  are  white,  more  or  less  variegated  with  black ;  the  middle  of 
the  crown  white,  lightly  spotted  or  streaked  with  black;  occiput  and  nape  almost 
wholly  black.  In  other  respects,  I  think  that  the  upper  and  under  parts  will  both  be 
found  to  be  lighter  than  in  summer,  the  latter  especially  approaching  to  the  pure 
white  of  the  young  bird ;  the  tail  will  be  shorter  and  less  deeply  forked  ;  the  bill  and 
feet  duller  red,  the  former  more  invaded  by  the  black  of  the  terminal  portion.  Audo- 
bon  says  that  ''in  winter  the  bill  is  black,  with  the  base  pale  orange  and  the  tip  yel- 
lowish ;  the  feet  orange-yellow.  The  colors  are  aa  in  the  adults,  the  f<irehead  white, 
the  rest  of  the  head  dusky,  the  upper  parts  having  the  feathers  slightly  edged  with 
lighter." 

Other  variiUions, — These  consist,  as  usual  in  the  subfamily,  chiefly  in  the  total  size, 
individuals  varying  considerably  in  this  respect.  (See  above  measurements.)  I  scarcely 
find  any  variations  in  color  worth  noticing  in  specimens  of  eqnal  ages  at  eorrespondiug 
seasons.  The  amount  of  black  on  the  bill  may  be  increased  or  diminished,  but  I  have 
never  seen  it  equal  in  amount  to  that  of  S,  fosteri  or  tongipennia,  nor  yet  entirely  absent, 
as  is  usually  the  case  with  S,  macrura. 

Comparison  with  allied  species, — ^The  present  being  the  typical  species  of  the  gronp,  it 
is  taken  as  the  standard  with  which  to  compare  other  species;  and  the  differences  of 
each  of  them  from  it  will  be  found  under  their  respective  heads. 

Degland,  in  his  Ornithologie  Europe^nne,  speaks  of  the  occurrence  of  a  hybrid  of 
this  species  and  the  S.  macrura  partaking  in  a  varying  degree  of  the  characters  of 
either  parent.  Though  I  have  never  met  with  a  specimen  which  I  conld  not  unhesi- 
tatingly refer  to  one  or  the  other  species,  it  is  not  improbable  that  hybrids  should 
really  occur. 

Comparison  of  American  and  European  Jnrd, — Being  desirous  of  determining  definitely 
the  relationships  of  our  bird  to  that  of  Europe,  I  procured  for  examination  an  exten- 
sive series  from  both  countries,  comprising  some  fifty  specimens.  These  I  cirefnlly 
compared  in  their  most  minute  details,  and  in  no  respect  conld  I  detect  the  slightest 
discrepancy.  This  is  contrary  alike  to  late  high  authority  on  the  subject  and  to  my  own 
preconceived  ideas.  It  would  be  difficult  to  say  upon  what  grounds  the  validity  of 
S, ''  wilsoni"  has  been  maintained,  since  no  definite  charactei*s  have  ever  been  laid  down 
whereby  it  may  be  separated  from  S.  kit^undo.  The  American  binl  was  first  distin- 
guishecl  from  the  European  by  Bjuaparte,  in  1838,  in  his  Comparative  List;  but  no 
diagnosis  is  offered.  8.  ^^wilsoni**  is  one  of  several  species  introduced  by  this  antbor 
in  tne  same  work,  for  the  distinguishing  of  which  from  their  European  representatives 
he  seems  to  have  relied  upon  some  preconceived  theory  of  geographical  distribution, 
rather  than  upon  any  characters  afforded  by  the  birds  themselves.  I  present  the 
detailed  measurements  of  five  American  and  five  European  birds,  taken  at  random  from 
a  large  series.  It  will  be  noticed  that  in  no  respect  do  the  dimensions  of  tho  birds  from 
the  two  continents  present  greater  differences  than  are  found  in  the  several  examples 
from  either. 

A. — S,  hirundo  ex  Europd, 
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Anatomical  characters, — The  month  is  only  moderately  large,  it  being  exceedingly 
narrow  anteriorly,  and  only  widening  toward  the  fances,  where,  however,  the  diverg- 
ence of  the  tomia  gives  it  considerable  breadth.  The  palate  is  concave  an tero -posteri- 
orly, but  is  nearly  flat  laterally.  It  is  soft  and  vascular  only  for  about  two-thirds  its 
length,  the  anterior  third  being  corneous,  and  being  merely  a  deep,  narrow,  longitud- 
inal depression  for  the  reception  of  the  closely-approximated  rami  of  the  inferior  max- 
illa. This  single  depression  bifurcates  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  irom  the  tip,  and 
for  the  rest  cf  the  extent  of  the  palate  there  is  a  deep  depres??ion  on  each  side,  just 
within  the  superior  tomia  and  zygoma,  for  the  reception  of  the  devaricating  rami  of 
the  inferior  maxilla.  On  the  median  line  there  is  a  slightly  marked  ridge,  very  short, 
however,  and  quickly  bifurcating  to  form  the  fissure  of  the  posterior  nares.  The  edges 
of  this  median  elevation,  on  which  the  nnres  open,  are  beset  with  a  single  row  of  small 
obtuse  papilla).  On  either  side  of  the  median  line  is  a  longitudinal  suTcus,  which  sep- 
arates a  lateral  longitudinal  ridge,  which  is  beset  posteriorly  with  more  prominent  and 
acutely-pointed  papillte.  These  various  ridges  and  sulci  all  terminate  in  papillated 
extremities.  Beyond  them  the  palate  is  quite  smooth,  somewhat  vaulted,  still  divided 
in  two  by  the  backward  contiuuance  of  the  nasal  fissure.  This  vaulted  portion  is 
bounded  posteriorly  by  two  obliquely-placed  curved  rows  of  small  acute  papilla,  con- 
taining between  them  an  oval  foramen,  the  opening  of  the  Eustachian  tube. 

The  floor  of  the  mouth  has  the  form  of  an  elongated,  narrow  isosceles  triangle  with 
concave  sides.  The  rami  are  so  closely  approximated  from  the  commencement  of  the 
symphysis  as  merely  to  leave  room  for  the  reception  of  the  tongue.  The  floor  of  the 
mouthy  though  dilatable,  is  not  so  much  so  as  in  the  other  subfamilies,  and  the  soft 
membranes  terminate  fully  an  inch  from  the  tip.  The  tongue  arises  about  oppo- 
site the  termination  of  the  feathers  on  the  side  of  the  mandible.  It  measures  an 
inch  and  a  quarter  in  length  ]  it  is  exceedingly  slender  throughout  its  whole  length, 
and  tapers  to  a  very  fine  and  acute  apex,  which  is  not  bifid.  It  is  soft  and  fleshy  only 
for  a  third  of  its  length,  the  remainder  being  quite  corneous.  Its  dorsum  has  a  pretty 
well-marked  longitudinal  sulcus.  It  terminates  posteriorly  in  an  elevated,  bifid,  papil- 
lated extremity,  the  ends  of  the  cornua  being  free  and  projecting.  Tharima  glottidis 
begins  about  a  third  of  an  inch  from  the  end  of  the  tongue,  and  is  two-tenths  of  an 
inch  long.  It  has  no  papillte  along  its  edges,  but  its  termination  is  papillate,  and  a 
row  of  papiUsB  extend  transversely  on  either  side.  Near  the  angle  of  tne  mouth  the 
mucous  membrane  is  thrown  up  into  irregular  folds,  the  beginning  of  the  regular 
longitudinal  cRsophageal  ones.  The  disposition  of  the  muscular  layers  of  the  floor  of 
the  mouth  presents  nothing  peculiar. 

The  oesophagus  measures  about  four  inches  in  total  length,  including  the  proven- 
triculns.  It  is  of  pretty  uniform  diameter  throughout,  but  enlarges  a  little  toward  its 
termination ;  but  the  proven triculus  is  the  direct  continuation  of  it,  and  is  not  sud- 
denly nor  notably  larger  than  the  gullet  itself.  It  is,  as  usual,  capable  of  great  dis- 
tension. When  undistended,  the  mucous  membrane  is  thrown  up  into  numerous  longi- 
tudinal folds,  quite  straight  except  just  at  the  commencement  of  the  tube,  where  they 
are  somewhat  waved.  The  canal  bos  evidently  great  contractile  power,  from  the 
thickness  of  the  two  layers  of  muscular  fibres  which  inclose  it. 

The  belt  of  proven tricular  glands  is  about  a  third  of  an  inch  broad.  They  form  an 
uninterrupted  zone  quite  around  the  circumference  of  the  canal,  the  margin  of  the 
girdle  being  straight  and  well  defined.  The  color  of  the  mucous  membrane  is  here 
darker  than  elsewhere,  and  has  also  a  diflerenoe  of  texture  quite  appreciable  to  the 
naked  eye  and  to  the  touch.  Tne  orifices  of  the  solvent  glands  may  be  seen  as  minute 
punctures,  scattered  thickly  and  evenly  over  the  whole  surface. 

The  gigerium  is  very  small,  not  larger  in  external  circumference  than  the  proven- 
tricnlus.  It  supervenes  without  any  interval,  and  without  any  change  of  direction, 
directly  upon  the  proventriculus,  with  which  it  communicates  by  a  large  orifice.    It 
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is  flattened  and  snboval ;  its  distal  extremity  a  little  eloDgated,  so  as  to  give  it  some- 
"wbat  of  a  cordiform  contour.  It  is  evidently  not  very  powerful,  its  muscles  being 
bardly  a  tentb  of  an  incb  tbick.  Tbe  tendinous  portion  of  its  parietes  is  of  small  ex- 
tent. Its  cnticular  liuing  is  dense  and  firm,  and  tbrown  np  into  somewbat  irregular 
but  cbiefly  longitudinal  folds.  CorrespoodiDg  elevations  and  depressions  are  foand  on 
tbe  inner  surface  of  tbe  proper  parietes  of  tbe  organ.  Tbere  are  no  pyloric  valves,  bat 
only  corrugations  of  tbe  cnticular  lining  at  tbis  orifice. 

Tbe  intestinal  canal  is  very  sbort,  measuring  only  between  twelve  and  thirteen 
incbes  between  tbe  pylorus  and  anus.  Tbe  duodenal  fold  is  about  one  and  a  balf 
incbes  in  lengtb.  Tbe  pancreas  stretcbes  tbe  whole  lengtb  of  tbe. concavity  between 
tbe  two  folds,  and  appears  as  if  double,  tbere  being  an  elongated,  narrow,  flattened 
mass  of  tbe  glandular  substance  on  eacb  side  of  tbe  fold.  After  forming  tbis  fold  tbe 
inte8tint>s  become  convoluted  and  coiled  upon  eacb  otber  to  witbin  tbree  or  four  incbes 
of  tbe  coBca.  Tbere  anotber  recular  loop  or  fold  of  tbe  Intestine  occurs,  nearly  as 
large  and  perfect  as  tbe  duodenal  one  itself,  against  wbicb  it  is  opposed  for  nearly  its 
wbole  extent,  and  connected  by  reflections  of  tbe  mesentery. 

Tbere  are  two  caca  coliy  situate  about  one  and  a  half  inches  from  tbe  anus.  Tbey 
differ  greatly  from  those  of  LeatriditKB  and  Larinw  in  their  extreme  brevity.  They 
measure  only  about  two-tenths  of  an  incb  in  total  length,  and  are  so  closely  applied 
and  bound  down  tA>  tbe  colon  that  they  might  readily  be  overlooked. 

Tbe  ^* large''  intestine  is  exceedingly  short,  straight,  and  scarcely,  if  at  all,  larga 
than  tbe  small  intestine.  It  preserves  a  pretty  uniform  width  to  near  the  anus,  where 
it  suddenly  expands  into  a  capacious  globular  cloaca.  The  cloaca  is  completely 
divided  into  two  parts — a  larger  anterior  and  internal  portion,  and  a  smaller  posterior 
and  external.  Tbe  latter  is  a  slight  pouch,  or  cul-de-sac^  ^)artially  separated  from  tbe 
former  by  a  projecting  transverse  reduplication  of  the  lining  membrane.  Jnst  above 
tbe  edge  of  this  fold,  at  the  extremity  of  tbe  inner  compartment  of  tbe  cloaca,  there  is 
on  each  side  of  tbe  median  line  a  small  oval  depression,  surrounded  by  a  corrupted, 
sphincter-like  elevation  of  mucous  membrane,  in  which  tbe  efferent  ducts  of  tbe 
urinary  and  seminal  organs  terminate. 

The  kidneys  are  quite  peculiar  in  shape.  The  entire  renal  mass  is  nearly  sa  long  as 
broad,  and  in  shape  almost  perfectly  rectangular.  The  upper  lobes  have  but  a  slight 
convexity  of  contour,  and  are  but  little  larger  than  the  lower.  Eacb  kidney  is  divided 
into  from  four  to  six  irregularly  rect>angular  or  polyhedral  masses.  These  lobes  are 
more  or  less  completely  separated  from  each  otber,  but  are  closely  coaptated,  tbe  sides 
and  angles  of  each  mass  being  adapted  to  those  of  tbe  masses  which  lie  about  it. 
The  ureters,  formed  by  the  union  of  the  efferent  ducts  from  each  one  of  these  ma^^ses, 
run  along  nearly  parallel  to  eacb  otber  on  eacb  side  of  tbe  median  line  of  tbe  spine,  at 
a  little  distance  from  it,  converging  somewhat  toward  their  termination  to  open  in  tbe 
cloaca,  as  already  described. 

The  testes  lie  immediately  superimposed  upon  the  superior  lobes  of  the  kidneys. 
Their  size  varies  greatly  with  age  and  season.  The  vas  deferens  runs  backward  in 
close  relation  to  tbe  ureters,  to  terminate  in  the  above-mentioned  depressions  on  each 
side  of  the  cloaca. 

The  other  organs  of  this  species  do  not  differ  sufficiently  &om  those  of  Lotmb  to  re- 
quire special  mention. 

Bibliography, — This  is  one  of  the  "  antique  "  species,  though  its  synonyms  are  com- 
paratively few.  A  chief  point  that  arises  is,  whether  the  name  **  hirundo*^  belongs  here 
or  to  the  Arctic  Tern  {macrura,  Naum.).  The  name  has  been  with  much  reason  re- 
ferred to  the  latter,  where  it  probably  belongs;  but  it  scarcely  seems  necessary  to 
make  the  change  in  this  instance.  The  earlier  diagnoses  may  apply  to  either,  and,  in 
fact,  probably  included  both,  for  it  will  be  remeinbered  that  the  two  were  not  gen- 
erally distinguished  until  about  1820.  LinnsBUs'  hirundo  may  as  well  be  kept  for  this 
species,  with  which  it  is  commonly  associated  in  ornithological  record.  Hirundo  of 
Brtinnich,  Faber,  and  Fabricius,  is  apparently  macrura;  hirundo  of  Richardson  is/or»- 
teri,  Brisson  called  the  bird  Sterna  majors  a  name  of  course  to  be  disregarded  in  binom- 
inal nomenclature.  Eyton  has  it  S,  marina,  after  a  pre-Linncean  writer.  **  WiUomi, 
Bp.,"  and  "fluvicUiliSf  Naum.,"  are  tbe  two  most  firmly-established  synonyms;  but  tbe 
latter  only  arose  upon  reference  of  hirundoj  Lii^M.,  to  macrura,  while,  as  I  have  shown, 
the  former  has  no  basis  at  all. 

It  is  somewhat  singular  that  the  North  American  range  of  so  common 
and  well  known  a  species  as  this  should  not  be  better  made  out  than  it 
is.  A  similar  uncertainty  respecting  at  least  its  winter  range  seems  to 
prevail  in  the  matter  of  its  European  distribution.  In  this  country  it  is 
attributed  to  Brazil  by  Pelzeln,  but  this  is  the  sole  extralimital  record 
I  have  found,  except  Dr.  Bryant's  Bahaman  quotation.  Messrs.  Sclater 
and  Salvin  do  not  give  it  among  Neotropical  Laridce.  The  truth  prob- 
ably is,  that  it  does  not  proceed  beyond  the  United  States,  as  a  rule  at 
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least.  We  have  some  citations  from  the  interior,  but  none  that  I  am 
aware  of  from  the  Pacific  side.  Its  track  appears  to  be  mainly  along 
the  Atlantic  coast  from  Texas  to  Labrador.  My  own  experience  with 
it  is  confined  to  this  line,  from  the  Carolinas  to  Labrador.  I  find  no 
record  north  of  the  last-named  region  5  the  bird  is  obviously  not  so  bo- 
real as  macrura.  It  appears  to  breed  at  places  all  along  the  line  indi- 
cated. I  found  it  in  Labrador  in  summer,  and  Mr.  Dresser  speaks  of  its 
breeding  in  Texas.  The  New  England  breeding  references  ai*e  numer- 
ous and  unanimous.  In  North  Carolina  the  bird  is  very  common  during 
the  migration,  arriving  from  the  south  early  in  April,  passing  on  during 
the  following  month,  and  being  again  abundant  during  September  and 
October.  The  numerous  specimens  I  observed  at  the  latter  season  all 
retained  the  black  cap,  though  even  in  September  they  had  mostly  com- 
pleted the  fall  moult,  being  newly  feathered,  except  on  the  crown,"where 
the  black  was  worn  and  faded,  yet  not  much  mixed  with  white,  except- 
ing, perhaps,  a  few  specks  on  the  forehead.  The  change  of  the  pileum 
appears  to  be  very  gradual,  and,  as  already  intimated,  it  probably  never 
progresses  to  a  stage  in  which  the  cap  is  mostly  white.  At  this  season 
the  feet  were  simply  orange-yellow,  not  vermilion,  and  the  bill  was 
shaded  with  dusky  throughout.  Some  of  the  year's  young  had  nearly 
I)erfect  wing  and  tail  feathers ;  but  the  mantle  showed  dusky  mottling, 
with  some  blackish  areas  on  the  wing-coverts.  Still  younger  birds  were 
beautifully  variegated  with  gray  aud  light  brown.  In  all  the  young  the 
feet  were  yellowish,  more  or  less  obscured  with  dusky:  the  bill  was 
mostly  black,  with  yellow  or  orange  on  the  basal  part  of  tne  under  man- 
dibles 'j  the  bill  was  invariably  smaller  than  it  is  when  adult,  not  so 
hard,  and  more  obtuse  at  the  tip. 

STERNA  MAORURA,  Naum. 

Arctic  Tern. 

(t)  Sterna  hinindo,  BRtJNN.,  Om.  Bor.  1764.— -Fabric,  Fn.  Groenl.  1780, 105.— Faber, 
Prod.  IbI.  Om.  1822,  68  (certainly  belongs  here).— Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766, 227. 

Sterna  hirundo,  Bp.,  Compt.  Kend.  1856, 772.— Gray,  Hand-list,  iii,  1871, 118,  No.  11020.— 
Dress.,  B.  Eor.  pt.  zii,  1872;  and  of  other  authors  who  thus  identify  lurundo, 
Linn. 

(T)  Sterna  paradisea,  BrI^nn.,  Om.  Bor.  1764,  42  (most  probably).— Blas.,  J.  f.  0. 1866, 
74,  78. 

Sterna  macrura,  Naum,  Isis,  xii,  1819,  p.  1847.— Brehm^  V.  D.  1831,  784.— Naum.,  V.  D. 
X,  1840, 114,  pi.  253.— Keys.  Sl  Blas.,  Wirb.  Eur.  1840,  97.— Degl.,  Orn.  Eur. 
ii.  1849,  344.— Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  iii,  1849,  659;  List  Br.  B.  1863,  240.— Midd., 
81b.  Reise,  ii,  1853,  245.— Lawr.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  8b^.— Wheat.,  Ohio  Agrio.  Eep. 
1860,  No.  274.— Cass.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1862,  325  (Bering  Straits).— CouES,  Pr. 
Phila.  Acad.  1862,  549.— Boardm.,  Pr.  Bost.  80c.  ix,  1862,  131  (Maine,  breed- 
ing).—Verr.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  ix,  1862, 141  (Anticosti).- Verr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iii, 
1862,  161  (Maine,  breeding).— Allen,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iv,  1864,  90  (Massachu- 
setts).- CouES,  ibid,  v,  186tt,  308  (New  England).— Raddb.  Reise,  ii.  1863,  388 
(Siberia).— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866, 299  (New  York).— Malmg.,  J.  f.  a 
1865,  200  (Spitzbergen).- Newt.,  Ibis,  1865,  506.— Dall  &  Bann.,  Tr.  Chic. 
Acad.  1869, 306  (Alaska).— Allen,  Am.  Nat.  1870, 642.— Mayn.,  Guide,  1870, 152 
(Massachusetts,  breeding).— Coues,  Key,  1872, 321 ;  Check-list,  No.  567.— Dall, 
Pr.  Cal.  Acad.  1873  and  lW74,  p.  —  (Aleutian  Islands). 

Sterna  arcUca,  Temm.,  Man.  ii,  1820, 742.— Boie,  Isis,  1822, 563.— Steph.,  G.  Z.  xiii,  152.— 
Flem.,  Br.  B.  1828,  144.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  354.— Kaup,  Sk.  Ent.  Eur.  Thierw. 
1829,  26.— Brehm,  V.  D.  1831,  785.— Less.,  Tr.  Om.  1831,  631.— Sw.  &  Rich., 
F.  B.  A.  ii.  1831,  414.— Nutt.,  Man.  ii,  1834,  275.— Jen.,  Man.  1835,  267.— Eyt., 
Cat.  Br.  B.  1836,  54.— Aud.,  Orn.  Biog.  iii,  1835,  366,  pi.  250:  Syn.  1889,  319; 
B.  Am.  vii,  1844, 107,  pi.  424.— Bp.,  List,  1838. 61.— Schinz,  Eur.  Fn.  1840, 373.— 
Macgil.,  Man.  ii,  1842,  232.— Schl.,  Rev.  Crit.  1844, 129.— Putn.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst, 
i,  1856, 221  (Massachusetts).- Bry.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  vi,  1858, 120.— Turns.,  B.  E. 
Pa.  1869, 139  (autumn  and  winter). 
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Sterna  argentata,  Brehm,  Beitr.  iii,  1822,  692;  V.  D.  1831,  782,  pi.  38,  fig.  6. 
Sterna  argentacea,  Brehm,  V.  D.  1831,  783. 

Sterna  nitzachii^  Kaup,  lais,  1824, 153.— Bbehm,  V.  D.  1831,  786.— Bp.,  C.  R,  1856,  772. 
Sterna  hrachytarsaj  Graba,  Reise  nach  Faroe,  1830,  218. 
Sterna  braokypus,  Swainson,  B.  W.  Afr.  ii,  1837,  252. 
Sterna  coccineirostrie,  Reich,  (fide  Gray).— Bp.,  Compt.  Rend.  1856, 772. 
Sterna  pikei,  Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  vi,  1853,  3 ;  B.  N.  A.  1858,  853,  pi.  95.— Bp.,  Compt 
Rend.  1856,  772  ("iJyWi").— CouBS,  Pr.  PhUa.  Acad.  1862,  650. 

Bjag.  St.  rostro  gracUey  rubro  /  pedibua  brevisaimia,  rubris ;  oorpore  ocmde8oente-pUmtbe0f 
suhtue  dilutiore;  caudd,  uropygio,  teotricibusquo  oaudalibua  if^ferioribua  albia;  redriee 
latcrali  valdh  elongatdy  pogonio  extemo  griseo-fusco, 

j5a&.— Europe.  Asia.  Africa.  North  America  generally,  south  to  the  Middle  States, 
and  on  the  Pacific  side  to  California.  Breeds  from  Massachusetts  northward.  No  valid 
extralimi  tal  record  south  of  the  United  States :  compare,  however,  Phiixippi,  Cat.  18G9, 
49  (Chili  I  !f). 

Adult  in  breeding  plumage,— BUI  shorter  than  the  head,  equal  to  the  middle  toe  and 
tarsus  together,  slender,  compressed,  acute.  Culmen  somewhat  broad  and  flattish 
toward  the  base,  more  compressed  and  narrower  anteriorly ;  about  straight  to  beyond 
the  nostrils,  declinato-conyex  for  the  rest  of  its  length.  Commissure  very  slishtly 
curved.  Gonys  about  as  long  as  the  rami ;  perfectly  straight ;  the  outline  of  the  latter 
a  little  concave.  Inter-crural  space  very  narrow;  about  half  filled  with  feathers. 
Nasal  groove  rather  long,  but  becoming  obsolete  before  it  reaches  the  tomia.  A  quite 
prominent  stria  proceeds  from  its  anterior  extremity  to  the  tomia,  but  little  behind  the 
tip  of  the  bill.  The  bill  is  deep  carmine,  or  lake  red ;  usually  without  any  black,  but 
this  color  sometimes  appears  in  a  limited  degree. 

The  feet  are  remarkably  smodl  and  weak.  The  tibias  are  bare  for  a  mod^ratfi  dis- 
tance. The  tarsi  are  exceedingly  short,  being  less  than  the  middle  toe  without  its 
claw,  or,  at  least,  only  equal  to  it.  The  toes  are  rather  long  for  the  size  of  the  feet ; 
the  outer  falls  but  little  short  of  the  middle  one,  while  the  tip  of  the  claw  of  the  inner 
hardly  reaches  beyond  the  third  articulation  of  the  middle  one.  Hallux  of  ordinarr 
relative  length.  Webs  rather  narrow ;  moderately  emarginated ;  the  inner,  as  usnai, 
the  most  so.  The  feet  are  a  lighter  tint  of  the  color  ofthe  bill,  somewhat  tending 
toward  vermilion  or  coral-red,  but  are  not  so  light  as  those  of  Mrundo. 

The  wings  are  very  long ;  the  primaries  attenuated,  narrow,  tapering  to  their  round- 
ish but  slender  apices.  The  tertials  are  short,  and  do  not  reach  half  way  to  the  tips  of 
the  primaries  in  the  folded  wing.  The  shafts  of  all  are  white,  with  scarcely  darker 
tips.  The  outer  web  of  the  first  primary  is  grayish-black,  lightening  into  silvery-eray 
at  its  tip ;  its  inner  web  is  white,  with  only  a  very  narrow  line  of  grayish-dusky  along 
the  shaft.  This  longitudinal  dusky  space  is  very  much  narrower  and  lighter  than  in 
hirundoy  so  much  so,  that  it  is  placed  as  a  diagnostic  feature  by  Naumann  in  his 
**  Keunzeichen  der  Art.''  The  next  four  or  five  primaries  are  silvery-gray,  darkest 
toward  their  tips;  their  inner  webs  mostly  white  (wholly  so  at  their  bases);  but  the 
white  does  not  extend  so  far  toward  the  tips  of  the  feathers  as  on  the  first  primary, 
and  it  runs  up  farther  in  the  centre  of  the  web  than  on  the  edgje  of  it.  The  inner  pri- 
maries are  the  color  of  the  back,  broadly  tipped  and  margined  internally  with  white. 

The  tail  is  exceedingly  long,  the  exterior  feather  being  as  much  len^heued,  and  » 
narrow,  taperin||[  and  acute,  as  in  8.  partuUaea.  The  tail  fathers  reach  beyond  the  tips 
of  the  folded  wings.  The  under  coverts  reach  to  the  extremitv  of  the  broad  and 
rounded  central  rectrices ;  the  upper  ones  fall  short  of  this  leujgth.  The  tail  is  pure 
white,  the  outer  web  of  its  extenor  feather  being  grayish-black,  lighter  basally,  and 
its  inner  web,  and  the  outer  webs  of  the  next  two  rectrices,  having  a  considerable  wash 
of  pearl-blue. 

The  pileum  is  pure,  lustrous  greenish-black,  so  broad  on  the  cheeks  as  to  leave  only 
a  slender  line  of^ white  to  extend  along  the  edge  of  the  feathers  on  the  side  of  the 
upper  mandible.  The  whole  upper  parts,  as  far  as  the  superior  caudal  rectrices,  and 
including  the  alar  coverts,  pearl-blue,  of  about  the  same  shade  as  in  kirundo.  This 
color,  however,  fades  into  white  at  the  tips  of  the  tertials  and  inner  secondaries. 
The  under  parts  are  but  a  little  lighter  shade  of  the  color  of  the  back,  this  color  fading 
insensibly  into  whitish  on  the  chin,  throat,  and  edges  of  the  black  pilenm,  and  ending 
abruptly  at  the  under  tail-coverts,  which  are  pure  white,  in  marked  contrast  to  the 
rest  of  the  under  parts.  The  inferior  alar  rectrices  and  axillary  fsathers  are  also  pure 
white. 

Winter  plumage  of  the  adults, — Dififers  from  the  above-described  summer  plumage 
chiefly  in  the  color  of  the  feathers  of  the  head,  as  usual  in  the  subfamily.  The  fore- 
head is  white;  the  crown  white,  but  marked  with  narrow  shaft-lines  of  black,  which 
increase  from  before  backward  until,  on  the  nape,  the  black  is  nearly  or  ^uite  pure. 
A  lateral  stripe,  more  or  less  pure  and  distinct,  extends  forward  on  the  sides  of  the 
head  over  the  auriculars,  to  just  in  front  of  the  eye,  leaving,  however,  the  eyelids 
white.  Upper  parts  much  as  in  summer,  bat  the  under  parts  from  the  chin  to  the  vent, 
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have  a  much  lighter  wash  of  pltimb«)oa8.  The  deep  carmine  of  the  bill  and  feet 
bi  comes  lighter  and  duller,  but  does  not  assome  the  coral-red  tint  of  the  feet  of  AtrufK^o 
or  faraicri.    Otherwise  generally  as  in  summer. 

Plumage  of  the  young^f-ihe-ytar, — ^The  "bill  is  much  smaller  than  in  the  adults^  being 
only  Ifi  inches  long;  brownish- black  toward  its  tip ;  the  gonys  and  the  sides  of  the 
lower  mandible  toward  the  angle  of  the  mouth  dull  orange-color,  as  are  also  the 
month  and  tongue.  The  feet  are  only  orange-colored  on  the  soles,  being  otherwise 
brownish-red.  The  tail  is  much  shorter  than  in  the  adults,  being  only  4.75  to  5 
inches  long,  and  the  outer  pair  of  rectrices  are  much  broader  and  scarcely  at  all  taper- 
ing in  form.  The  forehead  is  white,  the  crown  streaked  with  narrow,  longitudinal 
spots  of  w  hito  upon  a  black  ground  color,  which  extends  as  far  as  the  eyes,  and  runs 
back  over  the  temples  and  aurioulars  as  far  as  the  nape ;  whole  under  parts,  from  the 
chin,  including  the  inferior  caudal  tectrices  and  under  surfaces  of  the  wings,  pure 
white.  On  the  back  there  predominates  everyivhere  a  uniform,  light  bluish-gray 
(somewhat  darker  than  in  8,  nirundo),  all  the  feathers  tipped  with  yellowish-white  or 
white,  most  of  them  with  a  blackish-brown  streak  or  crescent-shaped  spot  near  the  end ; 
th«>8e  spots  darkest  on  the  tertials  and  inner  secondaries,  and  aggregated  into  a  single, 
broad,  slate-colored  streak  on  the  least  wing-coverts  along  the  edge  of  the  wing  The 
abhen-blue  primaries  deepen  into  slate  color  toward  their  tips ;  their  shafts  are  white, 
their  inner  webs  with  a  longitudinal  space  of  white,  the  outer  web  of  the  first  slaty-  , 
black.  The  inner  tail  feathers  are  white,  as  are  their  shafts ;  their  apices  white,  each 
with  a  subterminal  crescent-shaped  spot  of  brownish-black. 

When  the  young  have  flown  for  some  time,  the  bill  and  feet  become  considerably 
redder,  and  the  dark  spots  on  the  back  lighter,  though  still  not  so  much  so  as  in  the 
young  kirundo.  After  their  first  moult,  which  begins  while  they  are  migrating  and 
only  ends  when  they  have  reached  their  winter  habitat,  thev  acquire  a  plumage  very 
like  that  of  the  old  birds  in  winter,  but  still  distinguishable  from  it  by  the  yet  remain- 
ing dark  tips  of  the  tail-feathers.  These,  however^  are  gradually  lost,  growing  lighter 
and  lighter  until,  by  the  following  spring,  they  difier  but  slightly  from  the  adults.* 

The  brilliant  color  of  the  feet  is  sometimes  washed  o£f  on  the  plumage,  staining  it 
red  or  salmon  color. 


IHmensiona  of  the  adult — Length  (extremely  variable  from  the  varying  length  of  the 
tail),  14  to  17  inches ;  extent,  29  to  3:^ ;  wing,  from  the  carpus,  10  to  10.75 ;  tail,  usually 
7  to  8,  sometimes  6.50  to  8.50 ;  depth  of  fork,  4  to  5 ;  libifiB  bare,  0.45 ;  tarsus,  0.55  to 
0.65 ;  middle  toe  and  claw,  0.80  to  0.85  ;  inner  toe  and  claw,  0.55 ;  bill,  along  culmen, 
1.20  to  1.40;  height  at  base,  0.30;  from  feathers  of  side  of  lower  mandible  to  tip, 
1.40;  gape,  1.90;  gonys,  0.75. 

Accidental  variations. — ^These  Are  chiefly  noticeable  in  dimensions,  and  in  the  intensity 
of  the  color  of  the  under  parts.  The  species  is  subject  to  very  consideraltfe  variations 
in  size,  even  among  apparently  equally  adult  examples.  The  bill,  particularly,  is  some- 
times very  much  smaller  than  is  usual,  and  much  more  slender.  Thus,  e.  g,y  a  female 
fVom  Nova  Scotia,  before  ns,  has  a  bill  only  1.08,  or  less  than  that  assigned  to  Sterna 
pikei ;  and  it  is  quite  as  slender  as  in  that  species.  The  tail,  as  might  be  expected  from 
Its  shape,  varies  greatly.  Two  adult  summer  birds  before  me  difler  two  inches  in  the 
amount  of  elongation  of  the  external  rectrices ;  and  one  and  a  half  inches  is  a  very 

*  The  two  preceding  paragraphs  are  compiled  from  Naumann's  Naturgeschichte 
Vdgel  Deutecblauds.  Mr.  Maynard  ^ave  the  following  description  of  the  same  stage : 
•  *^The  young-of-tht-year  in  autumn  differs  from  the  preceding  in  having  the  forehead 
quite  white ;  a  few  white  feathers  on  the  back  of  the  head ;  the  black  is  not  quite  as 
intense — more  brownish.  The  feathers  of  the  back  are  edged  with  rufous.  The  should- 
ers are  darker.  The  tips  of  the  tail-feathers  are  rufous.  The  whole  under  parts  are 
pure  white.  The  white  line  from  the  base  of  the  bill  is  discontinued  just  in  front  of 
the  eye,  and  the  portion  occupied  by  it  is  quite  dunky^  almost  hlaok.  The  feet  are  dull 
orange.  The  bill  is  black,  with  the  base  of  the  lower  mandible  orange.  *  »  «  * 
Yonng'Of-the-year  are  readily  distinguished  [from  hirundo']  by  the  rump  of  hirundo 
being  ashy,  the  feet  larger,  the  tarsi  longer,  with  a  smoother  appearance.  The  bill  is 
much  the  same  color,  but  in  hirundo  it  is  longer.  It  never  has  the  dusky  appearance 
below  the  eye  seen  in  macrura,^ 

Messrs.  Sharpe  and  Dresser  give  the  following : 

*^  Young-bird-of'the-year, — The  npper  plumage,  though  gray  like  the  adnlt's,  is  much 
mottled  with  blackish,  and  has  all  the  back-feathers  conspicuously  tipped  with  white, 
the  wings  and  tail  feathers  being  marked  in  the  same  manner ;  the  forehead  is  white, 
and  the  ninder  part  of  the  head  black,  mixed  on  the  foropart  with  a  few  whitish  spots ; 
the  cheeks,  hinder  neck,  and  entire  under  surface  of  the  body  are  pure  white, 
without  any  admixture  of  gnty;  bill  black,  reddish  at  base  of  lower  mandible. 
Nestling :  Covered  with  j^lden-buff  down,  inclining  to  ochre,  the  npper  surface  varied 
with  little  blackish  markings ;  the  forehead  and  throat  brownish-black ;  under  surface 
of  the  body  yellowish-white,  with  the  flanks  and  lower  abdomen  inoUning  to 
brownish.'* 
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common  amount  of  dififerenco.  The  wing«  from  the  flexnre,  differs  amons  the  several 
specimens  before  me  almost  or  quite  an  inch.  The  usual  length  appears  to  oe  about  tea 
inches,  though  many  are  half  an  inch  longer,  and  some  hardly  over  nine.  The  tareos 
and  toes,  both  in  their  relative  and  absolute  lengths,  are  very  constant,  hardly  varying 
appreciably  in  the  laree  series  before  me. 

The  color  of  the  bill  is  pretty  constant^  a  uniform  deep  lake.  Sometimes,  however, 
it  acquires  considerable  of  a  blackish  tinge  toward  the  tip;  but  the  black  never 
equals  that  of  S.  hirundo  in  extent.  The  shade  of  the  color  ot  the  under  parte  may  be 
lighter  or  darker,  but  in  summer  birds  it  is  always  darker  than  in  AtruiKf^,  and  extends 
in  nearly  or  quite  full  intensity  to  the  under  tail-coverto.  Ite  other  variations  in  color 
are  unimportant. 

The  North  Pacific  birds  of  this  species  are  perhaps  rather  smaller,  upon  an  average, 
with  somewhat  slenderer  bill  and  shorter  wings,  than  those  of  the  Atlantic 

Synonymy. — ^The  questions  arising  chiefly  relate  to  the  *^ hirundo^*  of  some  of  the  ear- 
lier authors,  already  cousidered ;  but,  as  intimated  under  head  of  the  last  species,  it 
may  not  be  absolutely  necessary  to  make  a  change  so  likely  to  provoke  confusion. 
Temminck  named  the  bird  arctica  in  1820,  but  the  designation  must  yield  to  macrura, 
Nanmann  (1B19),  the  priority  of  which  Temminck  admits,  but  does  not  make  valid 
claim  to  his  name  in  the  fact  that  it  is  the  more  appropriate  one.  Ck>ocinek'ostris  of 
Reichenbach  is  cousideredj  by  both  Gray  and  Bonaparte,  who  separate  the  North  Amer- 
ican bird  from  the  European,  to  belong  to  the  former.  I  have  seen  no  authentic  spec- 
imen of  it,  but  it  is  quite  certain  that  no  differences  subsist  between  the  birds  of  the 
two  continento.  There  seems  to  be  no  question  whatever  of  the  pertinence  here  of  the 
names  argentatay  argentticeaf  bmckytarsat  nitzschii  and  brachypus.  In  considering  pikei  of 
Lawrence  to  belong  here,  I  am  guided  by  a  very  thorough  re-examination  of  the  type- 
specimen,  which  was  not  readily  accessible  when,  in  the  Key,  I  too  hastily  referred  it 
to  longipennis.  Satisfied  that  it  was  not  a  distinct  species,  I  followed  other  authority 
in  assigning  it  there  ;  but  I  now  find  nothing  in  S.  pikei  not  nearly  matched  by  some 
of  the  Facinc  specimens  of  S.  mact^ra  I  have  latterly  examined.  What  is  left  of  the 
broken-off  bill  is  rather  slenderer  than  usual,  but  not  noticeably  more  so  than  in  some 
young  specimens  of  macrura. 

STERNA  DOUGALLI,  Mont 
Roseate  Tern. 

n^)  Sterna  paradiaeay  BRtJNN.,  Orn.  Bor.  1764,  46  (more  Ukely  macrura). 

Sterna  paradiMea,  Keys.  Sl  Bla8.,  Wirb.  Eur.  1840,  07.-— Schl.,  Rev.  Crit.  Ois.  Eur.  1844, 
130.--DEGL.,  Orn.  Eur.  ii,  1849, 346.— Gray,  Gen  of  B.  iii,  1849, 659 ;  List  Br.  B. 
1863, 239.— Bp.,  Compt.  Rend.  1856, 772.— Lawr.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 863.— (?)  Wheat^ 
Ohio  Agric.  Rep.  1860,  No.  275.— Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1862, 551.— Le6t.,  Ois. 
Trinidad,  539.— Coues,  Ibis,  1864,  389  (Honduras).— Salv.,  Ibis,  1866, 199  (the 
same).— GuNDL.,  Repert.  F.  N.  i,  392  (Cuba).— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  18G6, 
299  (New  York).— Allen,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iv,  1864,  90  (Massachusetts,  rare).— 
Coues,  ibid,  v,  1868,  60  (Massachusetts,  common,  breeding).— Coues,  Pr.  Bost. 
Soo.  xii,  1868,  126  (South  Carolina,  m  summer).— Mayn.,  Guide,  1870,  li6 
(Massachusetts,  common).— Allen,  Am.  Nat.  iii,  1870,  643  (Bfassachusetts, 
breeding).— Coues,  Key,  1872,  321. 

Sterna  dougallit  Mont.,  Orn.  Diet.  Suppl.  1813.— Leach,  Cat.  1816,  41.— Vieill.,  Nouv. 
Diet.  d'Hist.  Nat.  xxxii,  1819, 438.— Temm.,  Man.  ii,  1820, 738.— Boie,  Isis,  1822, 
363.— Steph.,  Gen.  Zool.  xiii,  1826, 153.— Flem.,  Br.  An.  1828, 143.— Less.,  Tt. 
Om.  1831,  691.— Brehm,  V.  D.  1831,  779.— Nutt.,  Man.  ii,  1834,  278.— Jen., 
Man.  1835,  265.— Eyt.,  Cat.  Br.  B.  ia36,  55.— Bp.,  List,  1838,  61.— AUD.,  Om. 
Biog.  iii,  1835,  296,  pi.  240;  Syn.  1639,  320;  B.  Am.  vii,  1844,  112,  jpl.  437.— 
Naum.,  V.  D.  X.  1840,  78,  pi.  251.— GiR.,  B.  L.  1. 1844,  351.— Cab.,  Pr.  Bost  Soc 
ii,  248  (Massachusetts).- PuTN.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  i,  1856,  221  (Massachusetts).— 
TURNB.,  B.  E.  Pa.,  1869.  38.— Sund.,  Ofv.  K.  A.  Forh.  1869,  589  (St.  Bartholo- 
mew).—Scl.  &  Salv.,  p.  Z.  S.  1871,  571  (Tropical  America). 

Thdla89€ea  dougalli,  Kaup.,  Sk.  Ent.  Eur.  Thierw.  1829,  97. 

Hydrocecropia  dougalU,  BoiE,  Isis,  1844,  179. 

Sterna  macdougallif  Macgil.,  Man.  ii,  1842,  233. 

Sterna  dauglasiy  Blas.,  J.  f.  0. 1866,  80. 

Sterna  biouspia  et  tenmrostriSf  Light.   {Fide  Blas.) 

DiAQ.  S.  rostro  tenuey  nigra,  ad  baein  rubescenief  pedibus  rubro-auraniiads,  caudA  longi»- 
eimd,  albiddj  remigibue  aUnnnarginaUs  ad  apicee  ipsaa;  pallio  perlaceo,  gaatnjeo  roeaoeo- 

JSoi.— Europe.  In  North  America,  observed  from  Massachusetts  to  Florida,  thence 
to  Central  America.  Various  West  Indian  Islands.  Breeds  apparently  thronghout  its 
range.    No  United  States  record  of  wintering. 
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AduUf  breeding  plumage.— Bill  about  eqnal  to  the  head,  nearly  as  long  as  the  tarsns, 
middle  toe  and  claw,  together ;  straight,  slender,  much  compressed,  much  higher  than 
broad  at  the  base,  the  tip  excessively  acute,  culmen  very  narrow  and  transversely  very 
convex,  even  at  the  base ;  gently  and  equally  curved' from  base  to  tip.  Commissure  a 
little  sinuate  toward  the  base,  gradually  declinato-convex  for  the  rest  of  its  length. 
Gonys  very  long,  much  exceeding  the  rami,  its  outline  very  sharp,  perfectly  straight. 
Outline  of  crura  decidedly  concave ;  the  intercrural  space  very  narrow,  two- thirds 
filled  with  feathers ;  the  eminentia  symphysis  very  acute,  but  not  prominent.  Tomia 
of  both  mandibles  inflected,  and,  from  the  great  compression  of  the  bill,  very  closely 
approximated  for  two-thirds  their  length.  Nasal  groove  moderately  long  and  wide, 
but  so  exceedingly  shallow  as  hardly  to  merit  the  name  of  sulcus.  It  terminates 
before  it  reaches  the  tomia,  and  a  well-defined  slender  ridge  runs  forward  from  its  an- 
terior extremity  till  it  is  lost  in  the  tomia.  Nostrils  of  ordinary  size  and  shape. 
Encroachment  of  the  feathers  on  the  bill  as  usual.  Wings  considerably  short  for  this 
genus,  a  little  i-ounded ;  the  first  primary  only  moderately  longer  than  the  second ;  all 
rather  obtuse,  with  rounded  tips.  Tertials  and  inner  secondaries  rather  long  and  flow- 
ing. Tail  exceedingly  long,  contained  scarcely  1^  times  in  the  wing;  the  central 
feathers  short  and  rounded  at  their  ends ;  the  lateral  excessively  elongated,  slender, 
tapering  regularly  to  a  very  acute  point.*  The  feet  are  of  moderate  length  and  stout- 
ness. The  tibiffi  are  bare  for  only  a  remarkably  short  distance.  The  Usual  scutellation 
and  reticulation.  Tarsus  a  little  longer  than  the  middle  toe  alone;  a  little  shorter 
than  the  middle  toe  and  claw.  Lateral  toes  short ;  the  outer  not  reaching  the  base  of 
the  claw  of  the  middle ;  the  tip  of  the  claw  of  the  inner  falling  short  of  the  base  of 
the  claw  of  the  middle.  Webs  of  moderate  width  and  amount  of  emargination. 
Claws  rather  short,  and  all  remarkably  arched  and  curved,  moderately  acute,  the  edge 
of  the  inner  a  little  dilated. 

Bill  pure  black ;  its  tip  in  extremo  slightly  yellowish ;  its  base  for  a  varying  distance, 
and  the  inside  of  the  mouth,  bright  red.  Pileum  pure,  lustrous,  velvety  black ;  extend- 
ing far  down  on  the  nape  and  also  very  broad,  reaching  to  the  lower  level  of  the  eyes, 
and  widening  somewhat  on  the  temples  and  auriculars.  Under  eyelid,  however,  white, 
as  is  also  a  rather  broad  streak  which  runs  along  the  side  of  the  upper  mandible  to 
the  extremity  of  the  feathers.  Neck  all  round  and  whole  under  parts,  including  the 
under  surfaces  of  the  wings,  pure  white,  with  a  more  or  less  notable  tinge  of  a  delicate 
rosy  color.  On  the  back  of  the  neck  the  white  insensibly  shades  into  the  very  light, 
delicate  pearl-blue  which  extends  over  the  whole  upper  parts,  including  the  rump  ana 
base  of  the  tail,  where^  however,  it  is  slightly  lighter  than  on  the  dorsum.  The  tips 
of  the  tertials  and  the  inner  vanes  of  the  secondaries  fade  into  pure  white.  The  shafts 
of  all  the  primaries  are  on  both  sides  pure  white  nearly  to  their  tips.  The  outer  web 
of  the  first  primary  is  deep  grayish-black,  lighter  at  the  tip.  All  the  primaries  are 
light  grayish-black,  very  strongly  silvered  over.  The  inner  webs  of  all  of  them  are 
pure  white  for  more  than  half  their  breadth  :  this  white  portion  being  broadest  on  the 
first,  toward  the  base  of  which  it  occupies  tne  whole  web ;  and  on  all  of  them  contin- 
uing quite  to  the  apices  of  the  feathers,  and  even  going  around  the  tips  slightly  on  to 
the  outer  web.  The  long  rectrices  are  white,  with  just  an  appreciable  shade  of 
pearly.    The  legs  and  feet  bright  yellowish-red ;  the  webs  lighter,  the  claws  black. 

Adult,  winter  plumage,^Bi\\  dull  black ;  the  tip  for  a  greater  distance  dull  yellowish ; 
the  base  of  the  under  mandible  somewhat  brownish.  The  forehead  and  cheeks  white. 
The  crown  of  the  head,  the  occiput,  nape,  auricular  and  circumocular  regions,  brown- 
ish-black, almost  or  quite  unmixed  with  white,  except  just  on  the  vertex.  There  is, 
therefore,  a  greater  extent  and  iiermanency  of  the  pileum  than  in  most  other  species. 
Neck  all  round  and  under  parts  white,  without  any  rosct'^te  tinge.  Lesser  coverts  along 
the  edge  of  the  fore-arm  brownish,  but  the  band  narrow  and  not  very  dark  colored. 
Somethiog  of  the  brownish  is  also  to  be  traced  al^ng  the  edge  of  the  metacarpus.  Pri- 
maries and  secondaries  much  as  in  summer.  The  tail  has,  however,  quite  lost  its  length, 
the  external  rectrices  being  so  much  abbreviated  as  t^  produce  only  one  or  two  iucnes 
of  emargination,  and  the  tail,  with  its  coverts,  may  be  pearly  like  the  back. 

Yonng-of'the-year  before  ihe  moult. — Length  10.00  to  11  inches.  The  bill  is  exceedingly 
small,  slender,  and  weak ;  its  tip  obtuse ;  its  ridges  and  angles  poorly  defined  ;  and  it 
is  everywhere  covered  with  skin  so  soft  as  to  wrinkle  in  drying.  It  measures  hardly 
1.10  inches  in  length  by  0.25  in  height  at  the  base  (compare  dimensions  of  adult) ;  it 
is  wholly  dull  greenish-black,  a  little  lighter  at  the  base  of  the  lower  mandible.  The  ) 
primaries  have  not  fully  grown  out,  so  that  the  wing  from  the  carpus  measures  only 
7.25 ;  the  second  primary  is  longest,  third  nearly  equal,  first  short,  scarcely  exceeding 
the  fourth.  The  primanes  are  colored,  however,  almost  exactly  as  in  the  adults,  as 
regards  their  pattern,  the  broad  white  inner  margins  extending  around  their  tips. 
The  shafts  of  all  are  pure  white,  except  apically.    'J  he  outer  web  of  the  first  primary 

•  The  external  rectrices  of  this  species  are  for  the  Steminw  almost  what  the  central 
rectrices  of  Stercorarim  buffoni  are  for  the  X^tridince,  in  comparison  with  other  species 
of  their  respective  subfamilies. 
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is  nearly  pnro  black,  lifijbtetiiiig  a  little  at  the  tip.  The  dark  portiofi  of  the  fefltb«n 
grows  lighter  ou  each  successively,  until  the  inner  ones  are  very  light  pearl — so  light 
as  to  appear  to  fnde  insensibly  into  the  white  which  broadly  margins  them.  The  sec- 
ondaries are  white,  with  the  greater  part  of  their  ooter  and  a  small  part  of  their  inner 
webs  pearl-blue.  The  tail  is  exceedingly  short,  .measuring  less  than  four  inches,  the 
amount  of  emargination  being  only  one  inch,  or  even  less.  The  outer  pair  of  rectricet 
are  narrower  than  the  others,  but  hardly  longer  than  the  next  pair,  and  not  more 
acutely  pointed.  The  rectrices  are  pearl-blue,  darkest  on  their  outer  vanes,  so  light  as 
to  be  almost  white  on  their  inner.  The  outer  web  of  the  outer  feather,  however,  is  not 
so  dark  as  the  next.  Toward  the  extremities  of  the  rectrices  there  is  a  snbterminal 
border  of  brownish-black  extending  around  the  tip,  and  for  half  an  inch  or  more  down 
on  eich  side.  External  to  this  rim  of  black  there  is  another,  which  ends  the  feather, 
•of  pure  or  yellowish  white.  The  markings  of  the  t^iil  are  abrupt  and  well  defined. 
The  legs  and  feet  are  dull  greenish-black,  like  the  bill,  with  a  shade  of  reddish 
slightly  apparent  i»ver  some  ot  the  joints  ;  the  soles  incliring  to  yellowish,  the  claws 
black,  with  whitish  tips.  Length  of  tarsus,  0.75;  middle  toe  and  claw,  0.90.  The 
ground  color  of  the  upper  parts  is  a  very  light  pearl-blue,  much  as  in  the  adults,  and 
IS  pretty  pure  and  uninterrupted  on  the  rump  and  greater  wing-coverta.  Bat  on 
the  back,  the  hind  neck  between  the  shoulders,  the  scapulars,  tertials,  median  coverts 
and  inner  secondaries,  this  color  js  almost  completely  obscured  and  hidden  by  a  very 
beautiful,  fine,  delicate,  continuous  mottling  of  black  and  light  yellowish  or  finwo- 
color.  This  black  is  disposed  chiefly  in  narrow,  irregular,  zigzag  transverse  lines,  bot 
their  continuity  everywhere  interrupted  by  the  mottling  of  fawn-color.  Ti^is  appear- 
ance is  very  difficult  to  describe ;  it  is  quite  unlike  anything  else  1  have  seen  among 
Terns,  and  rather  reminds  one  of  the  delicately  but  inextricably  blended  colors  of  a 
ScopSf  a  CaprimulguSf  or  perhaps  of  some  Scolopacinw.  On  the  tertials,  inner  secondaries, 
inner  longest  coverts,  tne  pattern  of  mottling  becomes  larger  and  more  distinct,  for 
the  feathers  are,  toward  their  termination,  almost  wholly  black,  with  yellowish  borders. 
The  head  is  as  peculiar  as  the  back.  The  forehead  and  cheeks  are  of  a  uniform,  deli- 
cately blended,  and  soft,  light  grayish-brown,  which  on  the  vortex  and  occiput  becomes 
resolved  into  small,  broad,  indistinct  longitudinal  stripes  of  quite  deep  black  and  dnll 
fawn-color,  the  streaks  again  being  lost  on  the  nape  in  perfectly  uniform  dull  blackish. 
■Just  before  and  above  the  eye  there  is  a  spot  almost  pure  silvery  white ;  the  eye  is  en- 
circled by  nearly  pure  black,  aggregated  intt)  a  pretty  well-defined  semilune  before  it, 
stretching  out  benind  it  as  an  extensive  spot,  covering  the  auricular  and  temporal 
regions ;  pretty  sharply  deflned  with  the  white  below  ;  being  insensibly  blended  with 
the  color  of  the  occiput  above.  The  under  parts  ai-e  pure  white ;  but  ou  the  sides  of 
the  breast,  or  quite  across  it,  the  extreme  tips  of  the  feathers  are  a  little  obscured  by 
dusky,  causing  them  to  appear  exactly  as  if  soiled.  There  is  the  ordinary  band  along 
the  edge  of  the  fore-arm  of  dull  black,  but  it  is  obscured  by  some  light  fawn-colorad 
tips  of  the  feathers. 

Dimensions  of  Ihe  adult. — Length,  14  to  a  little  over  15  inches;  extent,  abont30; 
wing,  from  carpus,  9^  to  9f ;  tail,  7^  to  7i;  depth  of  fork,  3^  to  4| ;  bill,  along  cnlmen, 
1.50 ;  from  nostrils  to  tip,  1.25 ;  from  feathers  ou  side  of  lower  mandible  to  tip,  1.75 ; 
height  at  bose,  0.35;  gonys,  1 ;  rami,  0.75;  tibiro  bare,  0.40;  tarsus,  0.85;  micldle  toe 
toe  alone,  0.75 ;  its  claw,  0.*i5. 

Dimensions  of  young- of -year  .—'Lengthy  average,  about  11  inches;  extent,  28;  wing, 
from  carpus,  9.25;  t-ail  averaging  4  inches,  witn  a  depth  of  forking  only  1  to  1^; 
length  of  bill,  1.35 ;  its  other  dimensions,  and  those  of  the  feet,  con^spondingly  less 
than  in  the  adult.  (Compare  also  measurements  given  in  the  descriptton  of  the  young- 
of-the-year  before  the  first  moult.) 

Though  of  about  the  same  size  as  the  typical  species  of  Stemaf  its  form  is  more  slen- 
der. The  bill  is  relatively  longer,  sfenderer,  more  acute,  with  a  but  slightly  convex 
culmen,  and  the  gonys  longer  than,  instead  of  abont  equal  to,  the  expose^l  portion  of 
the  rami.  The  wings  are  shorter,  with  less  tapering  and  acute  tip.  The  relative 
length  and  attenuation  of  the  exterior  rectrices  surpasses  that  of  any  other  species  of 
Sterna.  The  tibisB  are  bare  for  a  considerably  shorter  space.  The  claws  are  remark- 
ably arched,  especially  that  of  the  outer  toe.  In  the  pattern  of  coloration  it  adheres 
more  closely  to  the  type,  though  the  bill  is  black  and  the  pilenm  of  a  different  shape 
and  degreeof  persistency  in  winter.  No  other  species  of  btenta  proper  has  so  marke<l 
a  roseate  tint  on  its  under  parts,  it  being  in  this  respect,  for  its  genus,  what  galericulaUi 
is  for  "  ThalasseusJ* 

The  bill  of  perfectly  adult  birds  is  pure  black,  except  the  extreme  base,  which,  with 
the  mouth,  is  bright  red.  In  immature  specimens  of  various  ages  it  is,  for  a  greater 
or  less  extent  toward  the  base,  light-colored,  with  considerable  of  a  vermilion  or 
rather  light  carmine  tint  during  life.  In  others  the  whole  bill  is  pnre  black.  I  have 
never  seen  it,  however,  so  largely  red  as  it  is  represented  to  be  in  Audubon *s  plate. 
The  other  variations,  beyond  those  normal  and  constant  ones  of  age  and  sea  on  above 
detailed,  consist  chiefly  in  a  greater  or  less  elongation  of  the  tail. 

It  is  impossible  to  confound  this  species,  in  mature  summer  plumage,  with  any  other 
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of  Noith  America,  and  consequeutW  no  comparisons  need  be  made.  The  young  bird- 
of-tbe-year  resembles  a  good  deal  the  same  age  of  maf^ruraj  so  much  so  that  Naumann 
is  at  considerable  pains  to  contradistinguish  them.  As  the  bird  is  then  smaller  than 
when  adult,  with  a  very  short  tail,  flesh-colored  or  reddish  bill ;  and  as  the  macrura  is 
then  pure  white  below,  they  might  perhaps  be  confounded.  S,  dougalli  is,  however,  at 
once  to  be  known  by  the  diiferent  character  of  its  more  persistent  and  larger  pileura  ; 
much  lighter  color  of  the  upper  parts,  and  lighter  and  more  obsolete  and  indistinct 
color  of  its  spots,  when  young  enough  to  have  any ;  the  lighter  color  of  the  web  of 
lis  exterior  tail-feather;  much  shorter  wings  and  larger  and  longer  feet,  &,c. 

I  have  been  unable  to  detect  any  difiereuce  between  numerous  examples  of  this  spe- 
cies from  Europe  and  America. 

Though  this  species  has  often  of  late  years  been  called  "j)t?'<w?t«ea,"  yet  the  ques- 
tioroble  identification  of  Briinnich's  name  had  probably  best  give  way  to  that  one  to 
which  no  doubt  attaches. 

STERKA  POETLANDICA,  Eidgw. 
Portland  Tern. 

Sterna  portlandicaf  Ridgw.,  Am.  Nat.  viii,  1874,  433. 

Adult  (1),  evmmer  plumage,^ (Sio.  64394,  Mus.  Smith.  Inst.,  Portland,  Maine,  July,  1873, 
F,  Benner  ;  type  of  the  species,  as  described  I.  c).  Forehead,  sides  of  head,  neck  all 
around,  npper  tail-coverts,  and  whole  under  parts,  including  lining  of  wings,  pure 
white.  Occiput,  crown  from  opposite  eyes,  and  space  around  eye,  slaty-black.  Man- 
tle an  average  shade  of  pearl-gray.  A  felaty  bar  along  cubital  edge  of  wing.  Prima- 
ries light-silvered  dusky,  with  white  shaft,  the  outer  web  of  the  first  black,  the  inner 
webs  of  all  with  largo  and  long  white  space,  which  occupies  the  whole  width  of  the 
web  at  base,  and  on  the  first  reaches  nearly  to  the  tip.  Tail  white,  with  light  pearly 
shade;  the  outer  web  of  the  outer  feather  dusky.  Bill  and  feet  black,  but  the  latter 
with  a  perceptible  reddishuess.  Bill  in  size  and  shape  identical  with  that  of  a  young 
dougalli.  Feet  very  small  (just  as  in  macrura);  the  tarsns  notably  shorter  than  the 
middle  toe  and  claw.  Length,  about  12.50  (tail  defective  j  size  apparently  of  dougalli) ; 
wing,  9.75 ;  tail,  5  (with  perhaps  an  inch  gone) ;  the  fork,  2.25  (probably  over  3) ;  bill, 
along  culmen,  1.20;  along  gape,  1.60 ;  tarsus,  only  0.60 ;  middle  toe  and  claw,  0.^5. 

The  subject  of  the  present  article  differs  materially  from  any  other 
Tern  I  have  seen.  I  cannot  refer  it  to  any  species  known  to  me.  It 
apparently  comes  nearest  dougalli^  with  which  it  is  to  be  particularly 
compared.  I  will  first  observe  that,  though  shot  in  July,  it  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  it  is  an  adult  bird  5  in  fact  the  chances  are  the  other 
way.  The  white  of  the  forehead  is  not  a  firm,  sharp  lunule,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  an  indefinite  restriction  of  a  black  cap  to  the  vertex  and  occi- 
put, the  black  and  white  shading  gradually  into  each  other.  The  pat- 
tern of  the  head  is  identical  with  that  of  a  specimen  of  undoubted 
dougalli  before  me.  Another  strong  mark  of  immaturity  is  seen  in  the 
slaty  bar  along  the  cubital  border  of  the  wing.  This  is  also  precisely 
as  in  the  specimen  of  dougalli  just  mentioned.  The  pure  white  of  the 
whole  under  parts  and  of  the  cervix,  as  well  as  the  size  of  the  white 
areas  on  the  inner  webs  of  the  primaries,  are  exactly  as  in  dougalli. 
The  bill,  in  size,  shape,  and  color,  is  identical  with  that  of  dougalli.  So 
far  we  see  nothing  incompatible  with  the  characters  of  dougalli.  But 
in  dougalli  the  mantle  is  extremely  pale  pearly,  extending  uninterrupted 
over  the  rump  and  tail )  in  portlandica  the  mantle  is  about  as  in  hirundo^ 
and  the  rump  is  white.  (However,  a  winter  specimen  of  dougalli  has  the 
mantle  scarcely  paler  than  in  portlandica.)  In  dougalli  the  feet  are  chai- 
red or  orange,  obscured  in  the  young  in  winter,  and  the  tarsi  are  scarcely 
or  not  shorter  than  in  the  middle  toe  and  claw ;  mportUndica  the  feet  are 
quite  blackish,  and  the  tarsus  is  0.25  shorter  than  the  middle  toe  and 
claw.  In  the  proportions  of  the  feet,  in  £aet,  portlandica  is  the  same  as 
macrura.  From  macrura^  portlandica  is  at  once  separated  by  its  black 
bill  and  feet,  and  pure  white  under  parts. 

If  it  could  be  shown  that  the  tarsi  of  dougalli  are  ever  so  short  as  this, 
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perhaps  the  other  differences  from  dougalli  might  be  reconciled  with  the 
varying  characters  of  age  or  season  in  that  species;  bat  at  present  the 
discrepancies  are  insurmountable.  I  have  therefore  no  alternative  to 
accepting  Mr.  Eidgway's  name,  at  least  for  the  present.  On  examining 
the  type-specimen  with  him,  I  had  a  suspicion  that  the  bird  might  be 
longipennis,  and  he  has  expressed  this  doubt;  but  on  conferring  with 
Middendorff,  Schrenck,  and  Eadde,  we  find  that  the  characters  of  longi- 
pennis  do  not  agree  at  all  with  those  of  our  bird.* 

A  second  specimen  of  partlandica  has  been  taken  by  Mr.  William  Brews- 
ter in  Massachusetts.  It  agrees  exactly,  except  that  the  black  cap  is 
more  restricted,  the  white  reaching  along  the  middle  line  over  the  vertex 
to  the  occiput  (comprising  my  view  of  the  instability  of  this  character). 
It  is  slightly  larger.  Wing,  10.25 ;  tail,  6.30 ;  culmen,  1.25 ;  tarsus,  0.65; 
middle  toe  without  claw,  the  same. 

This  specimen  was  not  included  in  the  analysis  of  the  subgenus  on 
p.  675,  and  its  supposed  validity  requires  confirmation. 

STEENA  8UPEECILIAEIS  var.  ANTILLAEUM,  Coues. 

Least  Tern. 

a.  superciliaris* 

Stet-na  superdliarxB,  Vieili..,  Nonv.  Diet,  xxxii,  1819, 126;  E.  M.  350  {Eati  ctja  hlanca, 
Az.,  Apnnt.  iii,  377).— Coues,  Ibis,  1864,  390.— Blas.,  J.  f.  0. 1866,  74.— Sci-  & 
Salv.,  p.  Z.  S.  1866,  200  (UcayaU);  1867,  593;  1871,  571 ;  1873,  310.— Rkinh., 
Vid.  Med.  1870, 19  (Brazil). 

Sterna  niaculata,  Vieiix.,  £.  M.  350  {Hati  iacheU,  Azara). 

Sterna  argenteaj  Maxim.,  Beit,  iv,  871.— Burm.,  Syst.  Uebera.  iii,  542;  Beiso,  ii,  519.— 
Pblz.,  O.  B.  325  (Brazil). 

b.  antillarum. 

Sterna  mtnuto,  Wils.,  Am.  Om.  vii,  1813,  80,  pi.  70,  f.  2  (not  of  LinDsens  and  Earopean 
writers).— Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  355.— Aud.,  Orn.  Biog.  it,  1838,  175,  pi.  319;  Sjd. 
1839,  321 ;  B.  Am.  vii,  1844,  119,  439.— GiR.,  B.  L.  1. 1844,  350.— Putn.,  Pr.  Ess. 
Inst,  i,  1856,  221  (Massachusetts). 

Sterna  minuta  americana,  Sund.,  Ofv.  K.-A.  Forh.  1869,  589  (Porto  Rico). 

Sterna  argentea,  Nutt.,  Man.  ii,  1834, 280.— Bp.,  List,  1838, 61.— Le6t.,  Ois.  Trinidad,  545. 

StemuJa  antillarumy  Less.,  Descr.  Mammif.  et  Ois.  1847,  256. 

Sterna  anUllarum  Coues,  Pr.  Phlla.  Acad.  1862,  552  (critical).— Coues,  Ibis,  1864,  390 
(Belize).— Coues,  Ibis,  1866,  64  (coast  of  California)  —Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad. 
1866, 100  (the  same).— Coues,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst  v,  1868,  308  (New  England,  breed- 
ing).— Coues,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xii,  1868, 126  (South  Carolina).— Coues,  Am.  Nat. 
iii,  1869,  337  (biography).— CouEd,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1871,  45  (North  Carolina, 
breeding).- Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  viii,  1864,  107  (Sombrero) ;  viii,  1866,  299  (Now 
York).— Dress.,  Ibis,  1866,  44  (Texas).— Gundl.,  Repert.  F.  N.  i,  1865,  393 
(Cuba).— SCL.  &  Salv.,  P.  Z.  8.  1871,  571  (Central  America).— Ri do w.,  Ann. 
Lye.  N.  Y.  X,  1874,  391  (Illinois). 

Sternula  melanorhynchOf  Less.,  op.  et,  loc.  dt  (juv.). 

Sterna  frenata,  Gamb.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad,  i  v,  1848, 128.— Lawr.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 864.— Whkat., 
Ohio  Agric.  Rep.  1860,  No.  270.— Coues  &  Prent.,  Smiths.  Rep.  1861,  418 
(Washington,  D.  C.).— Hayd.,  Rep.  1862  (Missouri  region).— Allen,  Pr.  Ess. 
Inst,  iv,  1864, 90  (Massachusetts).— Turnb.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869, 39.— Snow,  B.  Kans. 
1873, 12  (rare;. 

Sternula  frenata,  Bp.,  Compt.  Rend.  1856,  773. 

Sterna  superciliaris,  Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  v,  232  (Cuba).— Coues,  Key,  1872,  322  (North  America). 

Sterna  {Sternula)  superdliariSf  Gray,  Hand-list,  iii,  1871, 121,  No.  11066  (includes  both). 

*  Since  writing  the  foregoing,  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  a  fine  example 
of  longipenniSf  through  the  kind  attentions  of  Dr.  Otto  Finsch,  of  Bremen.  I  fidl  to  see 
how  longipennis  differs  from  hitundo  (aud.)  except  in  the  more  extensively  black  bilL 
It  is  of  exactly  the  same  size,  proportion  of  parts,  and  general  aspect.  The  species  (if 
it  be  one)  has  given  ornithologists  some  trouble,  apparently ;  but  the  only  question 
seems  to  me  to  be  its  distinctness  from  hirundo. 
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DiAG.  8,  minutcB  nmilis  ejusdemque  gtaturw  ;  sed  uropygio  canddgue  cum  palUo  concolori' 
hu8f  rosiro  hrevioref  gradliore,  rittd  frontali  angiistiore;  rostroflaxoy  apice  nigrOf  pedibus 
flavis. 

Hah. — Temperate  North  America,  especially  along  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United 
States^  bnt  also  on  the  larger  inland  waters.  Up  the  Pacific  coast  to  California  (XantuSy 
Coues),  South  into  the  Antilles  and  Middle  America  generally.  Apparently  winters 
beyond  the  United  States.  (The  typical  supet'ciliarie  from  South  America;  Brazil, Para- 
guay, &c.) 

Lieutenant  Warren's  -Expcdtrton.— 9005,  Platte  River;  9007,  Loup  Fork ;  8999,  Yellow- 
Btone  River. 

Adultt  breeding  plumage. — Bill  about  as  long  as  the  head,  slightly  exceeding  the  tarsus 
and  middle  toe  together  without  the  claw ;  compressed;  only  moderately  robust;  tho . 
tip  very  acute,  but  not  much  attenuoted  nor  decurved.  Culmen  straight  to  the  nos- 
trils, slightly  but  equally  decurved  for  the  rest  of  its  extent;  commissure  curved 
throughout;  rami  concave  in  outline,  short;  gonys  straight,  much  longer  than  the 
ramus.  Nasal  groove  tolerably  wide,  but  very  short,  ond  not  deep.  Tomia  slightly 
inflected.  "Wings  of  moderate  length ;  first  primary  but  very  slightly  longer  than  tho 
second ;  the  rest  successively  more  and  more  rapidly  graduated.  Tertials  and  inner 
secondaries  very  short,  reaching  in  the  folded  wing  only  half  way  to  its  tip.  Tail 
rather  short,  and  only  moderately  forked ;  the  central  rectrices  broad,  with  oroadly 
rounded  tips :  the  external  pair  narrowing  rapidly  to  a  very  acute  tip.  Tibiae  bare  but 
a  very  short  distance.  Feet  small,  short,  slender ;  tarsus  equal  to  middle  toe  and  half 
its  claw ;  of  ordinary  characters  os  regards  scutellation  and  reticulation>  Outer  toe 
almost  or  quite  as  long  as  the  middle,  with  its  claw  very  much  shorter  and  weaker; 
inner  toe  short,  its  claw  just  reoching  to  the  base  of  the  middle  claw.  Unguis  of  hal- 
lux extremely  minute.  Webs  moderately  broad;  the  outer  only  slightly,  the  inner 
very  considerably,  incised. 

Bill  yellow,  its  tip  for  usually  an  eighth  to  a  fourth  of  an  inch  black,  but  sometimes 
altogether  yellow.  The  Junction  of  this  black  with  the  yellow  is  quite  straight  and 
perpendicular,  as  it  does  not  run  off  on  the  gonys,  nor  culmen,  nor  tomia.  Pileum 
glossy  greenish-black.  On  the  forehead  a  narrow  lunula  of  white,  the  posteyfor  border 
of  which  is  very  concave,  the  narrow  comua  of  which  extend  over  the  eyes  just  to 
their  posterior  borders.  This  crescent  extends  quite  to  the  bill,  but  is  separated  from 
the  white  of  the  cheeks  by  a  narrow  line  of  black,  which  runs  forward  as  a  prolonga- 
tion of  the  pileum,  through  the  eyes,  to  the  extreme  tip  of  the  feathers  on  the  side  of 
the  bill.  The  entire  upper  parts  of  the  bird,  including  its  rump,  nape,  upper  tail- 
coverts,  and  the  rectrices  themselves,  are  pearl-blue,  with  a  considerable  tinge  of 
plumbeous.  This  color  extends  undiluted  quite  to  the  black  pileum,  on  the  sides  of 
the  neck  and  head  fading  insensibly  into  the  pure  white  of  the  under  parts.  The  rec- 
trices are  about  the  color  of  the  back,  only  they  grow  lighter  toward  their  bases,  and 
their  under  surfaces,  together  with  the  outer  web  of  the  first,  are  nearly  white.  The 
color  of  the  back  extends  undiluted  to  the  extreme  apices  of  the  secondaries  and  ter- 
tials, but  the  inner  webs  of  these  feathers  are  basally  nearly  white.  The  shafts  of  the 
first  two  primaries  are  whit«  inferiorly,  black  superiorly ;  the  webs  themselves  black, 
the  inner  with  a  considerable  space  white ;  this  white  space  separated  from  the  black 
by  a  tolerably  distinct  line  of  definition,  not  extending  to  the  tip  of  the  feather.  The 
other  primaries  are  a  considerably  darker  shade  of  the  color  of  the  back,  their  inner 
webs  lading  into  whitish  along  their  borders,  which  thus  become  conspicuously  mar- 
gined with  white  quite  to  their  tips.  Whole  under  parts,  including  the  inferior  alar 
tectrices,  pure  white,  without  the  leost  wash  of  plumbeous  or  tinge  of  rosy.  Feet 
orange  yellow,  the  claws  black. 

Toward  the  middle  or  latter  part  of  July,  the  bird  above  described  begins  to  change, 
and,  until  it  has  fully  completed  its  autumn  moult,  its  plumage  is  as  follows : 

Adults  during  the  August  moult— BiW  mostly  black,  but  a  greater  or  less  degree  of 
yellow  remaining.  The  black  pileum  has  already  become  variegated  with  white,  the 
m)nt  being  mostly  of  that  color.  The  upper  parts  are  as  in  summer,  but  there  are 
indications  of  the  dusky  band  that  is  to  appear  along  the  fore-arm.  Tail  scarcely  at 
all  forked,  from  wearing  away  of  the  central  rectrices.  A  larger  number  of  the  pri- 
maries are  blackish,  witliout  a  silvery  tinge,  and  this  grayish-black  extends  along  the 
radial  edge  of  the  metacarpus  to  the  carpal  joint  on  the  feathers  of  the  ala  spuria. 

At  the  finishing  of  the  moult  we  have  the— 

Adult,  winter  plumage. — ^Bill  bla^k ;  legs  and  feet  dull  yellowish.    Forehead  and  lores 

Euro  white ;  vertex  white,  with  more  or  less  numerous,  narrow,  longitudinal  lines  of 
lack ;  occiput  and  nape  wholly  brownish-black,  sending  forward  on  each  side  over 
the  auriculurs,  to  Just  in  front  of  the  eye,  a  band  of  the  same.  The  npper  parts  are  as 
in  the  adults  in  summer,  but  rather  darker,  and  tho  mantle  does  not,  as  in  summer, 
extend  quite  up  to  the  nape,  but  leaves  a  portion  of  the  neck  behind  white,  as  are  also 
the  whole  under  parts.  There  is  a  continuous  band  of  grayish-black  along  the  fore- 
arm ;  tho  bend  of  the  wing  from  the  primaries  to  the  carpal  Joint  is  also  oi  this  color. 
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The  primarieB  are  about  as  described  last.  The  tail  is  colored  mnch  as  in  saininer,  bat 
the  lateral  fc^athers  have  not  the  elongation  that  they  acquire  daring  that  season. 

The  immature  icinier  plumage^  or  that  of  a  young  bird  which  has  jnst  completed  its 
first  nntunin  roonlt,  diilcrs  from  the  al>ove  as  follows:  It  is  somewhat  smaller,  with 
considerably  weaker  bill,  the  basal  portions  of  which  are  still  more  or  less  dirty  flesh- 
color.  The  forehead  and  vertex  are  rather  grayish-white  than  pure  white,  and  the 
brownish-black  of  the  naj)e  is  interrupted  with  light  grayish.  The  uniformity  of  the 
colors  of  the  upper  parts  is  interfered  with  by  the  still  remaining  lighter  tips  of  most 
of  the  feathersj  while  some  may  yet  retain  the  brownish  snbapical  spots  of  the  aru 
homoHna,  The  tail  has  still  some  traces  of  dark  subapical  spots.  It  is  only  in  early 
winter  that  this  particular  plumage  can  be  seen,  for  toward  spring  the  birds  are 
hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  the  adnlt«. 

We  have  yet  to  describe  the  bird-of  t he-year  in  July  and  August,  before  its  first 
moult ;  the  following  is  the  plumage  of  the — 

Arts  horvotina. — Bill  nearly  as  stout  at  the  base  as  in  the  adults,  but  shorter,  more 
obtuse,  with  illy-developed  symphyseal  eminence ;  brownish-black ;  under  mandible 
basally  dull  flesh.  Frons  mostly  white:  the  vertex  and  occiput  variegated  with 
brownish-black  and  white,  the  former  color  mostly  aggregated  into  a  post-ocular  patch. 
Dorsum  and  alar  tectrices  lightly  washed  with  the  pearl-gray  of  the  adults,  but  the 
continuity  of  this  color  greatly  interiupted  by  hastate  or  crescentic  spots  of  brown, 
which  mottle  the  whole  upper  parts,  one  or  more  being  on  each  feather.  Primaries 
grayish- black,  growing  lighter  from  without  inward.  Iheir  inner  webs  are  bordered 
with  white,  broadest  on  the  outer  primary,  growing  narrower  and  longeron  the  others 
till,  on  the  inner  ones,  it  goes  quite  around  the  tip  of  the  feather  on  to  the  outer  web; 
outer  web  of  first  primary,  and  shafts  of  all  the  primaries,  pure  black  superiorly,  pure 
white  inferiorly.  Tail  deeply  euiarginate,  the  lateral  feathers  scarcely  elongated; 
pearl-blue,  deepening  towards  the  tips  of  the  rectrices  into  Ousky-gray,  the  extreme 
apices  again  white.    Whole  under  parts  pure  white.    Size  somewhat  less  than  the  adults. 

Dimensions  of  the  adult. — Length,  about  9;  extent,  20;  wing,  6.G0;  tail  3.50,  its  fork 
1.75 ;  bill  along  culmen,  1.20 ;  depth  at  base,  0.28 ;  tarsus,  0.(50 ;  middle  toe  and  claw, 
0.72.  Young  correspondingly  smaller  in  all  dimensions:  Length,  about  8.50;  wing, 
.6.35 ;  tail,  «3.25 ;  bill  down  sometimes  to  1. 

Other  variations. — As  in  all  Teiiis,  there  is  a  notable  variation  in  the  length  and 
stoutness  of  the  bill ;  but  the  largest  I  have  seen  do  not  equal  those  of  either  mimuia 
or  superciUaris  proper.  But  when  we  come  to  compare  typical  superciliaris  of  South 
America  with  wiinuto,  we  find  no  notable  diflerence ;  so  that  size  of  the  bill  can  only 
be  used  to  distinguish  the  North  American  variety  of  superciUaris  from  minuta — not 
whole  American  form  from  its  European  representative.  In  color,  the  bill  of  var. 
antillarum  usually  presents  us  with  a  black  tip  one-eighth  to  one-fourth  of  an  inch  long; 
while  in  superdHaris  the  bill  is  wholly  yellow.  But,  in  enumerating  the  different 
points  of  superciUaris  and  antillai'um,  Messrs.  Sclater  and  Salvin,  who  separate  the  two, 
nave  overlooked  the  fact,  which  I  only  lately  learned  myself,  that  in  a  certain  percent- 
age of  antillarum  itself  the  bill  is  wholly  yellow,  and  that  sometimes  the  bill  of  super- 
cilinris  is  dark  at  the  tip.*    In  examining  a  great  many  fresh  specimens  of  antiUarum, 

*  This  is  the  case,  for  example,  with  No.  21082,  from  the  Parana,  South  America,  in 
which  the  bill  is  yellow,  clouded  with  olivaceous  on  the  under  mandible,  and  with  the 
tip  brownish  for  nearly  a  fourth  of  an  inch.  The  bill  is  notably  longer  and  larger 
than  in  var.  antillarum — almost  1.40  along  culmen,  and  0.30  deep  at  base.  The  bird  ia 
also  larger — the  wing  7.15,  or  about  an  inch  longer  than  usual  in  antillarum. 

A  specimen  of  S.  nereiSy  Gould,  from  New  Zealand  (No.  66268,  Dr.  J.  Haast),  agrees 
substantially  with  European  mtniita,  in  the  pearly-gray  not  extending  on  the  tail,  and 
large  dark-tipped  bill.  The  bill  is,  however,  even  stouter,  especiaUy  deeper  at  the 
base  than  in  minuta^  and  the  general  size  is  notably  greater;  wing,  7.10;  bill  1:25 
along  culmen,  0.32  deep  at  base. 

S.  exilis  of  Tschudi  (Peru)  I  have  not  seen.  As  understood  by  Messrs.  Sclater  and 
Salvin  (who  refer  to  it  S.  loricata,  Ph.  &  Landi).,  Wieg.'Arch.  1863, 124,  Bay  of  Arica), 
it  appears  decidedly  difl'erent  from  the  rest.  Without  considering  the  question  of  posi- 
tive taxonomic  rank,  the  several  forms  just  mentioned  may  be  thus  tabulated : 

A.  Entirely  whit©  below. 

a.  Pearly  of  mantle  not  extending  on  tail,  which  is  white. 

1.  Smaller ;  wing,  under  7 ;  bill,  about  0.25  deep  at  base minuta. 

2.  Larger ;  wing,  7  or  more ;  bill,  0.30  or  more  at  base nereis. 

h.  Pearly  of  mantle  extending  uninterrupted  on  tail. 

3.  Smaller;  wing,  under  7;  bill,  under  1.25,  usually  black 

tipped antiflarHm. 

4.  Larger;  wing,  over  7;  bill,  over  1.25,  seldom  black  tipped.,  ^ptrcillaris. 

B.  "  Gray  "  below  ;  bill  very  slender,  its  terminal  half  black exUi$. 
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\7bich  I  shot  on  the  Carolino.  coast  in  the  breeding  season,  I  fonnd  many  with  the  black 
tip  reduced  to  a  mere  point,  and  a  few  without  trace  of  black.  This  supposed  distinc- 
tion, therefore,  fails  as  a  test,  though  an  average  difference  in  this  respect  really  holds, 
enough  perhaps  to  warrant  our  recognition  of  a  var.  antiUm'Mmy  coupled  as  this  charac- 
ter is  with  the  notably  smaller  size,  especially  of  the  bill.  But  I  feel  quite  confident 
that  I  was  ri^ht  in  uniting  antillarum  specifically  with  superoiliariSf  as  I  did  in  the 
*^  Key/'  following  Hartlaub,  Cabanis,  and  Gray. 

Antillaf^m  being  referable  specifically  to  euperciliariSf  which  latter  has  a  bill  equaling 
in  size  that  of  wtinutoof  Europe,  we  are  reduced,  in  separating  these  two  species,  to  the 
character  of  extent  of  the  pearl-gray  mantle  of  guperciliariB  over  the  rump  and  tail, 
which  latter  parts  are  in  minuta  pure  whit«,  like  the  belly.  In  the  American  bird, 
according  to  my  observations,  the  white  frontal  lunula  at  least  averages  considerably 
narrower  than  that  of  the  European,  but  this  is  not  a  very  reliable  character.  I  con- 
tinue to  separate  the  two  specifically,  though  there  is  much  to  be  said  in  favor  of  their 
merely  varietal  difference,  as  held  by  ^undevall. 

The  term  minutUf  used  by  earlier  American  writers,  being  preoccupied  for  the  Euro- 
pean bird,  while  superciliaris  may  perhaps  be  best  restricted  to  the  South  American 
(where  its  synonymn  argentea  also  belongs);  the  name  antillarHm,  Lesson  (1847),  ante- 
dating GambePs  frenata  of  1848,  may  be  applied  to  tho  North  and  Middle  American 
form,  as  I  pointed  out  in  1862.  There  is  no  question  of  its  pertinence  here,  nor  that 
Lesson's  melanorhyncha  is  the  young  of  the  same. 

Althoagh  this  species  is  more  particularly  abundant  along  the 
Atlantic  coast,  yet  its  distribution  in  the  interior  of  the  United  States, 
along  the  larger  water-courses,  is  more  general  than  has  been  com- 
monly supposed.  Dr.  Hayden  got  it  in  various  parts  of  the  Missouri 
region,  and  Prof.  Snow  has  it  in  his  list.  It  migrates  up  the  Mississippi 
from  the  Gulf,  though  most  of  the  individuals  prefer  to  pass  along  the 
coast.  On  the  Pacific  side  it  reaches  California.  It  breeds  at  various 
points  all  along,  and  in  winter  retires  far  south,  as  seen  by  the  above 
quotations.  The  best  opportunity  I  have  had  of  studying  its  habits 
occurred  to  me  on  the  North  Carolina  coast,  where  it  is  a  summer  resi- 
dent, from  early  in  April  until  October,  and,  except  at  the  height  of  the 
influx  of  the  other  kinds,  the  most  abundant  Tern  of  all..  It  breeds 
there  in  great  numbers.  A  specimen,  shot  May  17,  had  then  an  egg 
ready  to  be  laid ;  but  most  of  the  eggs  are  deposited  toward  June,  and 
during  the  fore  part  of  that  month.  The  first  young  birds  I  noticed 
were  flying  June  20;  but  this  was  early  for  them,  the  broods  not  being 
fairly  on  wing  until  the  middle  of  July.  During  all  of  May  and  June, 
indeed,  there  are  plenty  of  immature  birds  about;  but  these,  it  should 
be  observed,  are  of  the  last  summer's  broods,  rendering  the  conclusion 
obvious  that  at  least  two  years  are  required  to  assume  the  perfect  dress. 
These  birds  have  the  bill  black,  no  black  cap  or  white  crescent,  slaty 
auriculars  and  occiput,  dark  bar  along  the  front  edge  of  the  wing, 
imperfectly-colored  primaries,  and  slightly  forked  tail;  thus  not  possibly 
to  be  confounded  with  birds  of  the  season,  which  are  curiously  varie- 
gated with  gray -brown  and  white,  and  show  no  pearly-blue.  The  year- 
lings were  in  plenty  with  the  adults  at  the  breeding-grounds;  but 
whether  or  not  they  were  paired  and  had  eggs  too,  was  plainly  impos- 
sible to  determine,  as  Terns'  eggs  are  almost  never  identified  as  to  the 
exact  parent,  when  numbers  of  the  birds  are  breeding  together,  as  they 
were  in  this  case.  The  usual  number  of  eggs  is  two,  not  three,  and 
often  only  one  is  laid ;  they  do  no  not  average  over  IJ  by  1  inch.  The 
eggs  here  we;*e  laid  on  the  pebbly  shingle  just  back  of  the  beach,  among 
the  sand-dunes,  and  were  deposited  on  the  bare  ground  all  around,  in  a 
scarcely  perceptible  depression,  or  none  at  all.  During  the  season  the 
air  is  filled  with  the  shrill  cries  of  the  birds  winging  overhead ;  they  are 
fearless  in  attempted  defence  of  their  charge,  often  dashing  down 
within  a  few  feet  of  one's  head.  The  eggs  are  very  difficult  to  find,  even 
when  numerous,  as  they  are  colored  much  like  their  surroundings.    The 
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gronnd  color  varies  from  clear,  pale  greeuish-white  to  pale  doll  drab  or 
olivaceous.  The  markings  are  numerous,  and  generally  distributed, 
though  they  frequetktly  tend  to  wreathe  around  the  large  end,  especially 
when  they  are  of  large  size  j  they  consist  of  small  splashes,  irregular 
spots,  and  mere  dots  of  clear  brown  of  several  shades,  together  with 
numerous  pale,  ill-defined  lilac  or  gray  shell-markings. 

STERNA  ALEUTICA,  Bd. 
Aleutian  Tern. 

sterna  aleuticay  Bd.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  321,  pi.  31,  f.  1.— Daix  &  Baxn.,  ibid.  307 

(Kodiak).— CouES,  Key,  1872,  322.         % 
5/etfia  "  oamtschaHcat  Pall.,"  Finsch,  Abh.  Nat.  iii,  1872,  85  (Alaska). 

DiAG.  S.  rosirOi  pedihus^  vertices  nuchdy  et  fascia  transoculari,  nigris;  lunuld  froniaiU^  ^v^ 
genin  et  caudd,  albis  ;  oorpore  grieeo^lumbeOj  8ubtu9  di/ii(tore,  magis  perlaceo  ;  magniiidine 
circiter  S.  maorurce, 

Hab, — Aleutian  IslaDds.    (Kodiak.) 

^rfu«.— (No.  52517,  Mas.  Smiths. :  Kwliak,  June  12,  1868.  The  type  of  the  specie*.) 
The  bill  has  the  usual  shape,  as  in  hirundOj  macrura,  &c.  It  is  entirely  black.  The  feet 
are  small,  as  in  the  species  just  named,  but  depart  somewhat  from  the  typical  condi- 
tion of  this  genus  in  having  the  webs  more  deeply  incised.  The  emargination  is  not  so 
great,  however,  as  in  the  genus  Hydrochelidan.  It  is  much  as  in  Haliplana,  The  tibiss 
are  bare  to  the  usual  extent.  The  wings  and  tail  are  exactly  as  in  Sterna  proper,  the 
latter,  in  its  length  and  depth  of  fork,  recalling  macrura  and  forstcri.  The  crown  and 
nape  are  black ;  there  is  a  large  white  frontal  crescent,  the  horns  of  which  reach  to  the 
posterior  border  of  the  eyes,  tno  convexity  of  which  extends  into  the  nasal  fos^ffi,  the 
concavity  of  which  is  opposite  the  anterior  border  of  the  eyes.  It  is  thus  seen  to  be 
broader  than  in  most  species  similarly  marked.  The  black  vertex  sends  through  the 
eye  a  band  that  crosses  the  cheeks  and  reaches  the  bill  just  post-erior  to  the  point  of 
greatest  extension  of  the  feathers  on  the  latter.  The  chin,  auriculars,  and  other  parts 
of  the  head  bordering  this  vitta  below,  are  pure  white,  presently  deepening  insensibly 
into  the  hue  of  the  under  parts.  The  tail  is  wholly  pure  white;  no  pearly  wash  on 
either  vane  of  any  of  the  feathers.  The  upper  parts  at  large  are  of  a  dark  |»ear]-gmy, 
with  a  dull  leaden  hue,  different  from  the  clear  pearly  of  macrura^  &c.,  yrt  not  of  tbe 
smoky  cast  of  panaycnsis^  &c.;  it  is  a  tint  intermediate  between  these,  that  I  find  diffi- 
cult to  name  satisfactorily.  The  whole  under  parts,  from  the  white  of  tbe  chin, 
just  noticed,  to  the  und^r  tail-coverts,  are  of  a  paler  and  more  decidedly  pearly  tint 
of  the  same  color,  more  nearly  as  in  full-plumaged  niacrura^  yet  more  gniyish.  Both 
under  and  upper  tail-coverts  are,  like  the  tail,  white.  The  color  of  the  back  mounts 
on  the  neck  behind  to  the  black  of  the  nape  without  intervention  of  white.  The  under 
wing-coverts  and  the  edge  of  the  wing  are  pure  white ;  so  also  are  all  the  shafts  of  the 
primaries.  The  primaries  are  blackish  lead-color,  with  silvery  boariness,  and  each  with 
a  large  white  space  on  the  inner  web.  This  white  space  on  tbe  first  primary*  occupies 
at  the  base  the  whole  width  of  the  inner  web^  but  grows  narrower  toward  the  tip  of 
the  feather,  ending  about  an  inch  from  the  tip,  which  is  wholly  blackish  lead-color, 
OS  just  described,  this  color  running  down  as  a  narrow  margining  of  the  inner  vane  for 
two  inches  or  more.  On  the  other  primaries  successively  this  white  space  diminishes 
in  size,  and  is  also  less  distinctly  defined.  The  secondaries  are  colored  much  like  the 
back,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  inner  web  of  all  is  white,  and  there  is  a  narrow 
oblique  touch  of  white  on  the  outer  web  near  its  end,  which  forms  a  bar  across  the 
"wing  when  closed. 

Dimensions, — Bill  along  culmen,  1.40;  along  gape,  1.70;  height  at  bas^,  0.30;  length 
of  gonys,  0.80;  wing,  9.75;  tail,  6.50:  depth  ot  fork,  about  2.40;  tarsus,  0.60;  middle 
toe  alone,  0.80 ;  its  claw,  nearly  0.30. 

No  special  comparison  with  any  other  known  species  is  required. 

This  Tern,  recently  described  (as  above),  is  interesting  in  several  respects.  It  is 
singular  that  so  strongly  marked  a  species  should  have  remained  so  long  unnoticed, 
but  we  find  no  indication  of  it  in  the  names  or  descriptions  of  previous  writers.  It 
gives  us  a  new  style  of  coloration  for  North  American  species.  At  first  sight  it  sug- 
gests species  of  Haliplana^  without,  however,  presenting  anything  like  the  special 
coloration  of  the  type  of  that  subgenus,  fuliginoaa^  It  more  nearly  resembles  the  paler- 
colored  species  of  the  genus,  as  panayenais  for  example ;  and,  again,  comes  nearer  still 
to  certain  southern  forms  of  what  are  usually  rated  as  Sterna  proper ;  for  instance,  S, 
lunatUf  Peale.  The  black  bill  and  feet,  white  frontal  lunula,  dullness  of  the  upper 
parts,  &c.,  which  suggest  Haliplana,  are  supplemented  by  an  approach  to  that  genus 
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from  aDother  direction,  viz,  the  deep  iucisiou  of  the  webs,  which  is  as  well  mnrked 
perhaps  as  in  H.  fuliglnosaf  bnt  which  evidently  fulls  short  of  the  requirements  of  Hy- 
drochelidon  in  this  respect.  "With  all  this  mimetic  resemblance  to  several  species  of  a 
different  groop,  S.  aleutica  cannot  be  severed  from  1  hose  of  Sterna  proper.  The  species 
of  Haliplnna  are  white  below,  and  have  the  tail  more  or  less  similarly  colored  with 
the  upper  parts ;  S.  dletitica^  like  iMJtcrura  and  its  allies,  is  strongly  washed  on  the  under 
parts  with  a  diluted  tint  of  tho  same  color  as  the  upper  parts,  the  tail  remaining  pure 
white,  in  strong  contrast. 

The  differences  between  H,  fuliginosa  and  one  of  the  typical  SternWy  as  hirundo  for 
example,  are  strongly  marked,  and  were  only  th^s  species  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion, it  might  seem  advisable  to  separate  it  generically ;  but  investigation  of  inter- 
mediate forms  shows  the  propriety  of  retaining  Haliplana  to  be  very  questionable. 
From  the  extreme  of  form  and  pattern  of  coloration  that  fuliginosa  shows,  there  are 
easy  gradations  toward  Sterna  proper  through  panayensis,  and  certain  species,  usually 
called /S/cr«a,  as  ivfuscata,  lunata,  and  perhaps  other  exotics  with  which  1  am  not  well 
acquainted,  these  being  referable  to  either  genus  with  equal  propriety.  Finally, 
another  strong  link  is  afforded  by  this  S.  aleuUca,  which  is  unquestionably  a  Sterna,  yet 
leans  in  the  direction  oi  Haliplana  in  certain  points  both  of  form  and  colonition. 

At  present  only  the  original  sfiecimen  of  this  species  is  known.  It  is  in  mature, 
doubtless  breeding  plumage,  having  been  shot  in  June.  In  winter  the  species  may  be 
expected  to  differ  in  wanting  the  pure  black  of  the  crown,  which  may  then  be  largely 
replaced  by  white,  obscuring  the  outlines  of  the  frontal  lunula.  The  stripe  through 
the  eye  will  probably  bo  retained ;  so  will  some  black  upon  the  occiput.  The  general 
colors  will  be  paler,  the  wings  more  canescent.  Youug  birds  will  differ  in  imperfec- 
tion of  the  head  markings,  much  as  just  suggested ;  the  bill  and  feet  may  be  in  part 
light  colored ;  the  under  parts  pure  white. 

Since  the  foregoing  was  penned,  three  more  specimens  have  come  to  hand,  from  the 
same  region  as  the  type,  and  are  exactly  like  it.  Dr.  Finsch's  determination  that  the 
species  is  camtschaiica  of  Pallas,  is  open  to  grave  doubt ;  I  cannot  make  such  an  identi- 
fication, after  careful  examination  of  Pallas's  description. 

Subgenus  Haliplana,  WagL 

<  Sterna,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  605,  et  aliq, 

=  Onychoprion,  Wagl.,  Isis,  1832,  277.    (Sterna  serrata,  FoRST.) 

=  rianeiU,  Wagl.,  Isis,  1832,  1222  (type  — T). 

=  Haliplana^  Wagl.,  Isis,  ia32,  1224.    {S,  fuliginosa,  Gm.) 

=  Haliplanes,  apud  Blas.,  List  B.  Eur.  1862,  22. 

>  Anousy  Less.,  Descr.  Mammif.  et  Ois.  1847,  2.55,  neo  Leach. 

<  Hydrochelidon,  Bp.,  List,  1838,  61,  partim  ;  nee  Boik. 

=  Thalas9ipora,  BoiE  {fide  Gray  ;  type  given  as  ^Hnfuscata,  Light."). 
=  Melanostema,  Bl.  {fide  Gray). 

Gkn.  char.  Bill  OS  long  as  the  head,  scarcely  exceeded  by  the  tarsus  and  middle  too 
together,  st-aight,  stout  at  the  base,  where  it  is  nearly  as  broad  as  high,  but  tapering; 
the  tip  rather  acnte.  Culmen  broad,  especially  at  the  base,  and  but  slightly  convex ; 
gonvs  straight,  ascending,  making  the  commissure  scarcely  at  all  decurvi;d ;  the  rami 
slightly  convex ;  the  eminentia  symphysis  obtuse  and  little  developed;  the  tomia  of 
both  mandibles  inflected.  Nasal  groove  long  and  deep,  bnt  rather  irregularly  dcfiued, 
terminating  beyond  the  middle  of  the  bill;  the  nostrils  more  anterior  than  in  Stirrnay 
though  not  so  much  so  as  in  Anous.  Outline  of  feathers  on  bill  as  in  Sterna,  Wings 
exceedingly  long,  pointed,  but  the  first  primary  scarcely  longer  than  the  second.  Tail 
very  long,  very  deeply  forked,  as  in  Stetma,  but  the  feathers  broa<ler  and  stiffer,  and 
not  so  regularly  tapering.  Feet  moderately  long,  the  tibisD  denuded  for  a  consider- 
able distance;  toes  all  short,  the  inner  extremely  so;  the  middle,  with  its  claw, 
scarcely  longer  than  the  tarsus,  which  is  of  moderate  length,  slender.  The  webs  mod- 
erately broad,  the  outer  very  lightly,  the  inner  more  deeply  incised.  Of  moderate 
size  and  slender,  graceful  form.  Bicolor.  Characters  of  mouth  as  in  Stet^ninw  gen- 
erally. Trachea  of  small  calibre  flattened  above,  but  soon  becoming  quite  cylindrical. 
Lower  larynx  very  small,  its  muscles  feeble.  Bronchial  half-rings  very  delicate,  but 
distinct  from  the  first,  which  is  as  usual  larger  and  stronger.  Zone  of  proven tricular 
glands  unusually  narrow.    Hepatic  and  cystic  ducts  very  short.    Cceca*   minute, 

•  I  cannot  reconcile  Audubon's  description  of  the  organs  of  digestion  with  the  results 
obtained  by  my  own  scalpel.  In  the  specimens  examined  the  oesophagus  was  not 
"  within  the  thorax  dilated  into  an  enormous  sac,"  nor  were  its  walls  **  extremely  thin, 
80  as  to  be  membranous  and  transparent."  The  organ  in  question  was  of  pretty  uni- 
form calibre  throughout,  and  as  muscular  as  in  any  other  Tern.  There  must  have 
existed  in  Audubon's  specimen  a  temporary  and  accidental  dilation,  as  might  readily 
be  the  case.  I  cannot  account  for  the  difl'erence  in  length  of  coeca  as  given  by  him, 
and  as  I  have  found.  In  my  specimens  the  coeca,  insteiul  of  being  like  those  of  the 
Lestridinas,  are  exceedingly  short;  and  strictly  stemine  in  character. 
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Bcarcely  two-tentbs  of  an  inch  loDg.    Rectum  extremely  short.    Cloaca  l^rge  and 
globular.    Kidneys  only  divided  into  three  or  four  lobes. 

This  subgenus  in  many  respects  is  allied  to  AnoiiSy  apparently  connecties  the  two  sec- 
tions Sicmice  and  Jvoea,  though  unquestionably  belonging  to  the  former.  Its  essential 
ieutures  lie  in  the  sbnpe  of  the  bill,  position  of  the  nostrils,  &c.  In  pattern  of  color- 
ation there  is  a  considerable  deviation  from  the  ordinary  type.  There  "iro  few  notice- 
able auutomical  points,  the  chief  being  the  slendemess  of  the  trachea,  weaknes  of  the 
lower  larynx,  and  narrowness  of  the  proventricular  zone. 

Three  names  proposed  for  the  genus  are  by  the  same  author  and  bear  the  same  dftte. 
In  this  instance  it  seems  to  be  a  matter  of  choice  which  to  adopt;  and,  although  HttU- 
plana  is  instituted  several  pages  after  Otiychopriim  and  Planeiis,  I  prefer  to  adopt  it,  aa 
Its  type  is  the  well-known  S,  fuUginoaa,  and  as  it  is  the  most  euphonious. 

Until  recently  but  a  single  species  of  the  section  was  known  to  inhabit  North  Amer- 
ica. Mr.  G.  N.  Lawrence  introduced  the  Central  American  anoBthceta  (**dufcoior")  into 
our  fauna,  by  virtue  of  specimens  in  his  cabinet  from  Mr.  Audubon's  collection,  labeled 
as  having  been  taken  in  Florida.  It  appears  to  be  a  common  bird  of  the  Central 
American  coast  and  islands. 

The  following  analytical  table  will  serve  to  distinguish  the  two  North  American 
species  of  the  section — H.  lunatGf  Peale,  not  an  inhabitant  of  North  America,  being  in- 
troduced for  further  comparison : 

Common  characters. — Bill  and  feet  black.    Under  parts  and  a  f^ntal  lunula  white. 
I.  Back  like  crown. 

1.  Above,  deep  brownish-black fuliginota, 

II.  Back  not  like  crown ;  crown  black. 

2.  Back  deep  smoky-gray aPcaikettL 

3.  Back  light  pearl-gray Ittnata* 

STEENA  (HALIPLANA)  FULIGINOSA,  Gm. 

Sooty  Tern. 

Sterna  fuliginosaj  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  605.— Lath.,  Ind.  Om.  ii,  804  (Buff.,  viii,  345  j 
Sooty  Tern,  Arct.  Zool.  ii,  No.  447;  Gen.  Syn.  vi,  352,  &c.).— Wu^.,  Am.  Om. 
viii,  1814, 145,  pi.  72,  f.  — .-Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  355.— Nltt.,  Man.  ii,  1834,  284.— 
AUD.,  Orn.  Biog.  iii,  1835,  263;  v,  1839,  641 :  pi.  235;  Syn.  1839,  317;  B.  Am. 
vii,  1844,  90,  pi.  432.~Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  v,  233  (Cuba).— Lawr.,  B.  N.  A.  1858.  861.— 
Ca88.,  Om.  U.  S.  Ex.  Exp.  1858, 386.— Hartl.,  Ibis,  1859, 350  (t  Red  Sea).— Bry., 
Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  vii,  1859, 134  (Bahamas).— Allen,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iv,  1864,90  (Mas- 
sachusetts, breeding).— DRE88.,  Ibis,  1866, 44  (Texas).— Taylor,  Ibis,  1864, 172 
(St.  Thomas).— SuND.,  Ofv.  Vet.  Ak.  Forh.  1869,  589  (St.  Bartholomew).— 
Hartixo,  Br.  B.  1872, 169  (Tutbury,  England,  Moseley,  N.  H.  Tntb.  110; 
Harti^-g,  The  Field,  June  26,  1869 ;  Zool.  1869,  p.  1867). 

Sterna  {Onychoprion)  fuUginoBa,  Gray,  List  Br.  B.  1863,  242  (Tuibury,  England ;  quotes 
Brown,  Zool.  1853,  3755 ;  Yarr.,  Br.  B.  3d  ed.  542). 

Sterna  (Haliplanes)  fuliginoaa,  Bla8.,  List  B.  Eur.  22  (quotes  Magdeburg,  Naum.,  v,  412). 

Sterna  {Haliplana)  fuliginoaOy  CoUES,  Key,  1872,  322. 

Onychoprion  fuUffinosa,  Wagl.,  Isis,  1H32,  277.— Gould,  Introd.  B.  Aust.  1848, 113 ;  B. 
Aust.  pi.  32.— ScL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1856,  144  (Ascension  Island).— Scl.  &  Salv.,  P. 
Z.  S.  1871,  572  (Middle  America). 

Ealiplanafuliginosa,  ^AGi^,  Isis,  1832, 1224.— Bp.,  Compt.  Hend.  1856, 772.— Coues,  Pr. 
Phila.  Acad.  1862,  556  (critical).— CouKS,  Ibis,  1864,  392  (Honduras).- Salv., 
Ibis,  1866,  200  (the  same).— Gundl.,  Rep.  F.  N.  i,  1865, 393  (Cuba).— Couks,  Pr. 
Ess.  lust.  V,  1868. 309  (f  Massachusetts,  breeding).— Coues.  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1871, 
46  (North  Carolina).— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  184  (Nicai-agua). — Allen, 
Am.  Nat.  iii,  1870,  644  ^occurrence  in  Massachusetts  denied  by  Dr.  Brewer). 

ffydrochelidon  fuliginosum,  Bp.,  List,  1838,  61.— GosSE,  B.  Jam.  1847,  433. 

Sterna  serrata,  Fokst.,  Descr.  An.  ed.  Licht.  1844, 276. 

Onychoprion  serraiu,  Wagl.,  Isis,  1832,  277. 

JSaliplana  serrata,  Bp.,  Compt.  Bend.  1856,  772. 

Sterna  guttata,  FoRST.,  Descr.  An.  ed.  Licht.  1844,  211.    (Juv.) 

Anous  Vherminietij  Le88  ,  Descr.  Mammif.  et  Ois.  1847,  255  (Aiitilles).    (Jur.) 

Sterna  mdnnoptera,  Sw.  (fide  Bias.). 

Stenm  gouldii,  Reich,  {fide  Gray). 

Sterna  luctuoaa,  Phil.  &  Landb.,  Wieg.  Arch.  1866, 126  {fide  Scl.  &  Salv.). 

Sterna  fuUginosa  var.  crisealis,  Bd.,  apud  Lawr.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1871  (Socorro). 

DiAG.  S.  hicolor,  corporc  %uprh,  rostro,  pedibue  remigihuaque  nigria,  i^frd  cum  reetrice  Utte- 
raU  nisi  in  apicCj  aibis;  vittd  front ali  alhdjfreno  per  lora  duoto  ntgro.  Jut,  oorpore  toto 
hrunneo-nigrOy  8ubtu8  dilutiorCf  dorso  transversim  rt^o-undulato,  abdomiue  criesoqut!  grieeo- 
albis,  tectricibus  alarum  albo-terminatia, 

£ra5.— Warmer  parts  of  the  world.    South  Sea  Islands.    Australia.    Bed  8ea(T). 
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Casual  in  Earope  (as  above).  Asceusion  Island  {CoUingwoody  Zool.  980;  Sperling ^  Ibis, 
1868, 286).  South  America  to  Chili  (Phil,  &,  Landb. ).  Middle  America  and  vorions  West 
Indian  islands.  Pacific  coast  of  Mexico  (Socorro,  Orayson),  In  North  America  on  the 
South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coast;  north  regularly  only  to  the  Carolinas ;  casually  to  Penn- 
sylvania (Chester  County,  Barnard,  in  lit,,  Baird) ;  extension  to  New  England  denied. 

Jdult  in  spring  plumage. — With  the  form.  &c.,  as  already  detailed  under  head  of  the 
subgenus.  Bill  black.  Legs  and  feet  black.  Claws  block.  Iris  dull  red.  On  the  fore- 
head is  a  broad  lunula  of  white,  the  comua  of  which  extend  backward  over  the  eye  to 
about  opposite  its  middle ;  its  convex  borders  separated  from  the  white  of  the  lower 
pirt  of  the  cheeks  by  a  straight  rather  brood  bond  of  brownish-black,  which  extends 
from  the  eye  obliquely  downward  and  forward  to  the  bill.  The  entire  upper  parts  are 
black,  deep  and  uniform,  with  considerable  of  a  greenish  ^loss,  specially  noticeable  on 
the  crown.  Entire  under  parts  from  chin  to  end  of  inferior  tail-coverts,  sides  of  the 
head  below  the  eye,  sides  of  the  neck  more  than  half  way  around,  with  inferior  alar 
tectrices,  pure  white.  Primaries  deep  brownish-block,  lighter  on  the  inner  webs ;  their 
shafts  superiorly  light  brown,  inforiorly  white.  Secondaries  like  the  primaries,  but 
the  greater  part  of  their  inner  webs  whitish.  Toil  glossy  brownish-black  above,  duller 
below ;  the  elongated  exterior  reclrices  white,  with  white  shafts,  deepening  into  black- 
ish toward  the  extremities,  principally  of  their  inner  webs. 

Toung-of-the-year, — Smaller  than  the  adults,  the  bill  especially  much  smaller  and 
weaker.  Upper  miuidible  black ;  the  under  dull  reddish,  deeper  toward  the  tip ;  eyes 
and  feet  dull  reddish.  The  entire  plumage  is  of  a  nearly  uniform  brownish  or  grayish 
fuliginous :  darker  on  the  upper  ports ;  still  deeper  on  the  primaries,  where  it  is  almost 
black ;  lighter  on  the  under  parts,  so  much  so  as  to  fade  on  the  abdomen  into  grayish- 
white.  The  superior  alar  tectrices  and  the  scapulars  are  all  broadly  tipped  with  whito, 
which  gives  a  very  peculiar  spotted  aspect  to  the  parts.  The  feathers  of  the  bock, 
rump,  and  upper  toil-coverts,  are  all  margined  and  tipped  with  dull  rufous,  which 
causes  these  parts  to  present  a  remarkable  transversely- waved  appearance.  The  tail 
is  uniformly  of  much  the  same  color  as  the  wings,  all  the  rectrices  fading  toward  their 
apices  into  dull  brownish.  It  is  simply  emargiuote,  instead  of  being  deeply  forked 
the  lateral  rectrices  having  but  a  slight  elongation. 

Dimetmans  of  the  adult. — Average  length,  about  1G.50;  extent  of  wings,  3.3  to  35.  Wing 
fh>m  the  carpus,  12 :  tail,  7  to  7.50 ;  depth  of  fork,  3.  to  3.50.  Bill  along  culmen,  1.80 ; 
along  commissure,  2.50 ;  from  feathers  on  side  of  lower  mandible,  1.90  ;  height  at  base 
0.50.  TibifiB  bore,  0.70 ;  torsus,  1 ;  middle  toe  and  claw,  1.20 ;  outer  ditto,  1.05 ;  inner 
ditto,  0.75 ;  hallux  and  its  claw,  0.30. 

This  species  is  too  well  known,  and  too  distinct  from  any  other  of  North  America,  to 
require  any  further  description  or  comparison.  The  plumage  of  the  young,  above  de- 
tailed, is  very  peculiar,  and  interesting  as  being  a  state  upon  which  oue  or  two  nominal 
species  hove  been  founded.  It  is  very  different  from  that  of  the  adults.  As  the  bird 
in  this  condition  grows  older  the  abdomen  and  under  parts  generally  become  lighter 
at  the  same  time  that  the  upper  portions  of  the  body  deepen  in  color.  The  rufous 
margins  of  the  feathers  of  the  bock  and  the  white  tips  of  the  alar  tectrices  gradually 
disappear,  and  the  white  front  begins  to  moke  its  appearance.  The  lateral  feathers  of 
the  tail  acquire  length  and  tenuity  and  become  whitish.  While  the  bird  is  undergo- 
ing these  changes  it  has  also  been  characterized  by  some  authors  as  a. distinct  species. 

A  specimen  m>m  Socorro  (No.  50861,  A.  J.  Grayson\  and  another  from  Isabella 
Island,  are  different  in  some  respects  from  any  others  I  have  seen.  The  under  parts 
from  tne  middle  of  the  belly  back  ward,  including  the  tail-coverts,  are  distinctly  washed 
over  with  clear,  pale  slate-gray,  which  appears  in  striking  contrast  to  the  pure  white 
of  the  rest  of  the  under  ports.  The  line  of  demarcation  oAhe  two  colors  is  evident.  I 
have  not  specimens  enough  to  say  whether  this  is  a  constant  feature  of  the  birds  from 
that  locality.    This  is  the  form  named  var.  criaealisy  as  above. 

A  large  suite  of  specimens  from  various  Pacific  localities,  in  the  Smithsonian,  col- 
lected by  the  United  States  Qxploring  Expedition,  shows  me  no  characters  by  which  a 
second  species  may  be  distinguished  iTom  fuliginoaa, 

Jnatomical  characters, — The  mouth  presents  but  slight  variations  from  the  ordinary 
type.  Median  ridge  commences  on  inch  and  a  quarter  from  the  tip^  is  broad  and  not 
very  prominent;  small  obtuse  papillie  are  thinly  scattered  over  its  whole  surface. 
Lateral  ridges  are  somewhat  sinuate,  and  extend  backward  hardly  beyond  the  termina- 
tion of  the  median  ridge.  They  ore  thickly  papillate.  Opening  of  posterior  nares 
three-fourths  of  on  inchlong.  Palate  posteriorly  considerably  vaulted ;  the  oval  aper- 
ture at  its  extremity  short ;  the  oblique  fringe  of  papillsB  that  proceed  on  cither  side 
short  and  slightlv  developed.  This  portion  of  the  mouth  is  marked  with  delicate 
oblique  strise.  There  are  several  folds  of  mucous  membrane  at  the  augle  of  the  mouth. 
Tongue  one  and  a  quarter  inches  long ;  very  acute,  corneous  on  its  anterior  two-thirds ; 
its  posterior  extremity  obtusely  emargiuote,  thickly  papiUote.  Rima  glottidis  one-fourth 
long;  situate  rather  more  than  this  distance  from  the  base  of  thetongutt;  its  edges 
smooth,  terminally  papillate,  and  these  papillie  extend  for  some  distance  on  either  side. 

(Esophagus  between  five  and  six  inches  long,  including  the  proveiitriculus ;  present^ 
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ing  the  ordinary  characters  as  to  mnscularity  and  dilatability ;  of  pretty  nniform 
calibre  throughout.  The  gastric  zone  is  very  narrow,  less  than  half  an  inch,  llie 
mucous  membrane  differs  but  little  in  color  from  that  of  the  cesophagns,  but  is  some- 
what darker,  with  broader  and  more  irregular  mgse,  and  presents  the  usual  soft,  vel- 
vety, vascular  appearance.  The  gigerium  is  situate  far  back,  and  turns  a  little  to  the 
right  from  the  line  of  the  wsophagus.  It  measures  when  empty  about  one  by  one  and 
a  half  inches,  presenting  the  usual  constriction  at  its  neck.  Its  cuticnlar  lining  is 
thrown  up  into  numerous  longitudinal  rugse,  except  over  the  tendons  of  the  muscnli 
laterales,  where  there  is  a  smooth  button  formed. 

The  duodenal  fold  is  short,  only  about  li  inches;  just  at  its  termination  the  intestine 
receives  the  hepatic,  cystic,  and  pancreatic  ducts,  the  latter  piercing  the  intestine  be- 
tween the  two  former.  All  are  quite  short  and  open  near  each  other.  The  liver  is  of 
ordinary  size,  the  right  lobe  nearly  double  the  size  of  the  left.  The  two  are  loosely 
connected  by  a  fibrous  band,  but  little  if  any  of  the  glandular  substance  being  inter- 
posed. Gall-bladder  present,  of  ordinary  size  and  shape.  The  kidneys  measure  one 
and  a  half  long  by  about  one  in  breadth.  Each  is  divided  into  three  or  four  lobes,  of 
which  the  superior  are  strictly  reniform,  the  inferior  nearly  rectangular,  the  median 
irregularly  oval  and  elongated. 

The  intestines  measure  about  sixteen  inches  from  pylorus  to  anus.  The  cceca  are 
extremely  short,  onlv  about  two-tenths  in  length;  oval  in  shape.  Rectum  short,  only 
about  half  an  inch  long.  The  cloaca  large  and  globular.  It  is  fully  described,  with 
the  oviduct,  infr^. 

The  trachea  is  about  four  inches  lonp,  consisting  of  from  ninety  to  ninety-five  rings. 
It  is  weak  and  thin,  and  of  small  calibre  throughout.  Superiorly  it  is  very  flat,  but 
about  an  inch  from  the  larjnx  becomes  almost  perfectly  cylindrical,  and  continues  so 
for  the  rest  of  its  length.  The  lower  larynx  is  extremely  small  and  delicate,  compara- 
tively more  so  than  in  other  species ;  its  cartilage  appears  softer  and  less  dense.  Its 
anterior  wall  is  very  short,  scarcely  one-tenth  of  an  inch.  Its  anterior  inferior  apex 
and  lateral  inferior  angles  are  very  prominent  and  acute,  the  edges  between  them  con- 
cave, as  is  also  the  posterior  wall.  The  lateral  bronchial  apertures  are  narrow.  The 
bronchial  half-rings  are  about  twenty-six  in  number,  delicate,  but  quite  distinct  up 
to  the  tii-st  one,  which,  as  usual,  is  larger  and  stronger  than  the  rest.  The  laryngeal 
and  trnchcal  muscles  are  as  in  the  other  species,  but  small  and  weak. 

The  following  description  of  the  ovaries,  oviduct,  and  cloaca  of  this  species  was 
taken  from  a  perfect  female,  obtained  in  1858,  at  Bird  Keys,  Florida : 

The  condition  of  the  organs  show  that  the  bird  was  taken  while  these  were  at  their 
period  of  full  activity.  The  left  ovary,  the  one  developed,  as  usual,  contains  a  large 
quantity  of  ova,  the  majority  of  which  are  of  the  size  of  a  pin-head.  Five  or  six,  how- 
ever, have  attained  the  size  of  peas,  and  hangout  from  the  rest  of  the  mass  upon  long, 
slender,  well-developed  pedicles.  Upon  the  largest  of  these  the  vessels  are  distinctly 
visible,  ramifying  over  its  surface,  and  converging  toward  the  white  zone,  already 
well  marked,  which  indicates  the  place  where  the  envelope  is  to  be  ruptured  for  the 
exclusion  of  the  ovum.  A  calyx  larger  than  any  of  the  others  has  been  emptied  of  its 
contents,  and  hangs  by  a  very  long  pedicle  in  a  shruuken,  collapsed  condition.  The 
line  of  rupture  is  quite  straight  and  smooth,  extending  over  somewhat  less  than  a 
third  of  the  circumference  of  the  envelope,  and  is  located  on  that  part  directly  oppo- 
site to  the  pedicle.  Th<^  walls  are  quite  thick,  and  have  a  fibrous  feel  between  the 
fingers,  but  they  are  delicate  and  easily  torn.  Their  internal  surface  is  soft  and  per- 
fectly smooth,  and  studded  everywhere  with  minute  puncta.  The  pedicle  is  about  an 
eighth  of  an  inch  long. 

The  oviduct  measures,  when  outstretched,  about  ten  inches  in  length.  In  situ,  how- 
ever, its  length  is  only  from  the  anus  to  the  extremity  of  the  kidneys,  a  distance  of 
about  two  and  a  half  inches.  It  is  consequently  much  convoluted.  Its  two  extremi- 
ties are  widely  diverse  in  appearance,  the  upper  being  so  delicate  and  attenuated  that 
it  can  hardly  be  examined  except  under  water,  while  near  the  cloaca  it  is  a  stoat, 
thick,  muscular  tube,  half  an  inch  in  diameter.  For  two  or  three  inches  it  is  simply 
a  very  delicate  membrane,  upon  which  no  structure  is  recognizable  by  the  naked  03*0 
beyond  a  few  slender,  muscular  fasciculi,  arranged  chiefly  in  a  longitudinal  direction. 
Tho  tube  then  becomes  quite  abruptly  thicker  and  st-outer,  and  its  lining  membrane  is 
thrown  up  into  well-marked  longitudinal  rugte,  which  have  a  good  deal  the  appear- 
ance of  the  ordinary  oesophageal  folds.  They  are,  however,  more  irregular  and  convo- 
luted, and  no  one  fold  extends  the  whole  length  of  this  portion  of  the  tube,  they  sub- 
siding into  the  level  of  tl  e  canal  at  various  j^aces,  and  being  interrupted  by  numerous 
transverse  depressions.  They  cannot  be  made  entirely  to  disappear  by  stretching  the 
membrane  transversely.  On  this  portion  of  the  duct,  which  is  about  four  inches  in 
length,  both  circular  and  longitudinal  muscular  fibres  are  very  apparent.  Beyond 
this  the  tube,  for  a  short  distance,  again  becomes  more  delicate,  resembling  somewhat 
the  superior  portions,  but  with  the  longitudinal  rugce  still  distinct.  It  then  resumes 
the  physical  characters  of  the  second  portion,  until  within  an  inch  and  a  half  of  its 
termination,  where  both  the  mucous  and  muscular  coats  undergo  a  total  change.    The 
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former  is  greatly  increased  in  thickness,  so  as  to  give  great  contractile  power  to  this 
portion  oi  the  doct,  enabling  it  to  expel  the  fully-formed  egg.  Simultaneously  with 
this  increose  of  the  mnscular  pariet^s,  the  longitudinal  rugse Income  vastlv  augmented 
in  size,  and  lose  their  straight  character.  They  become  highly  convoluted  and  irregu- 
lar, and  in  the  oudilated  state  of  the  parts  present,  on  cutting  into  the  tube,  the 
appearance  of  numerous,  waved,  flattened  folds,  pressed  closely  together  side  by 
side.  The  aggregate  thickness  of  these  mucous  rugce  and  the  muscle  logetber,  make 
the  diameter  of  the  tube  scarcely  less  than  half  an  inch.  The  lining  of  this  portion 
of  the  canal  is  parti-colored,  being  variegated  with  irregular  j>atches  of  black. 

The  cloaca  is,  as  usual  in  the  family,  very  capacious,  and  of  a  globular  shape.  1  ne 
two  portions  into  which  it  is  divided  are  better  marked  than  in  any  other  species  I 
have  examined.  The  semicircular  fold  of  mucous  membrane  is  very  distinct,  and 
the  part  beyond  it  is  deepened  into  a  perfect  pouch  or  bursa,  the  orifice  of  which  can, 
be  closed  by  the  apposition  of  the  elevated  fold  of  mucous  membrane  against  the 
posterior  border  of  the  anus.  Just  above  this  fold  the  ureters  open  upon  papillie  in 
the  usual  position.  To  the  left  of  the  left  orifice,  on  the  side  of  the  cloaca,  is  the 
opening  of  the  oviduct,  ordinarily  tightly  closed  by  a  spincter,  which  produces  puck- 
ering and  corrugation  of  the  membrane  around  the  orifice,  similar  to  those  caused  by 
the  spincter  ani. 

Synonymy.^The  Atlantic  references  to  this  bird  are  comparatively  few  and  definite, 
there  being  scarcely  a  synonym  excepting  Anous  Vherminierif  Less.,  and  this  unques- 
tionably belongs  here.  His  bird  was  from  the  Antilles,  and  the  description  is  appli- 
cable in  every  particular  to  the  characters  of  the  very  young  bird  above  described. 
There  are,  however,  a  considerable  number  of  Pocific  quotations  which  will  bear  dis- 
cussion. We  may  fifrst  state  that  S.  aerrata  of  Forster  (the  basis  of  Onyckoprion^  Wagl.), 
is  undoubtedly  founded  upon  the  adult  of  this  species.  Forster*s  guttata  is  also,  no 
doubtt  a  synonym  of  the  young  of  this  species,  in  the  curiously  spotted  condition  of 
early  immaturity,  yet  with  the  white  front  and  whitish  under  parts  appearing.  The 
S,  odhuens**  of  Bloxham  is  uncertain ;  it  may  have  been  either  this  or  the  succeeding 
species.  I  quote  several  other  names,  of  which  I  know  nothing  myself,  upon  authority 
cited  with  each. 

STERJ^A  (HALIPLANA)  AN^STHETA,*  Scop. 
Bridled  Tern. 

(!)  Sterno.  nubiloaa,  Spabrm.,  Mus.  Carls,  pi.  62  (fide  SuND.).— Sund.,  OfV.  Vet.  Ak,  Forh. 

1869,  589  (St.  Bartholomew.)    (=  S.  hoysii,  var.  y,  Lath.) 
Stema  atiosthwta,  Scop,  (ex  Sonn.,  Voy.  pi.  84 ;  Panay). 
Sterna  {Haliplana)  anosihaita,  Cottes,  Key,  1872,  322. 

Eydrockelidon  (Haliplana)  anoaUuetus,  Gray,  Hand-list,  iii,  1871, 122,  No.  11080. 
Sterna  panayenaiSf  Gm.,  Syst  Nat.  i,  1788,  607  (ex  Vhirandelle  de  mer  de  ViaJe  de  Panay f 

Sonn.,  I.  o.  p.  125). 
Haliplana  panayenaia,  Salv.,  Ibis,  1864,  381,  392;  iWd.  1866, 199  (Honduras). 
Onychoprion  panayenaia^  SCL.  &  Salv.,  P.  Z.  S.  1871,  572  (Middle  America). 
S*4ima  panaya,  Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  808  (same  as  panayenaia,  Gm.). 
OnychoprioH  panaya^  Gould,  B.  Aust.  vii,  pi.  33. 
Haliplana  panaya,  CouES,  Ibis,  1864,  391  (Honduras). 
(J)  Stema  antarcHcay  Cxjv,,  fide  Gray  et  Blas.  (Bp.  says  =z  fUliginoaa). 
(?)  Sterna  oahuenaiay  Blox.,  Voy.  Blonde,  1826,  251,  fide  Gray  et  Blas.  (Cass,  days  = 

fuliginoaa). 
Haliplana  diacolor,  Couks,  Ibis,  1864,  392  (Honduras).— Lawr.,  Ann.  Ljrc.  N.  Y.  viii,  105 

(Sombrero).— Elliot,  B.  N.  Am.  ii,  pi.  57.    (May  be  a  fair  vanety.) 
Stema  "  melanopteraf  Sw.,"  apud  Gray  (Bias,  says  =fuUginoaa). 
Stema  "  infuacata,  RtJpp. ;  futiginoaa  et  fuligulaj  Light.  ; "  apud  Blas.,  J.  t  0. 1866,  81. 

DiAO.  S,  auprd  cinereo-h^unneaf  alia  cinereo-nigria,  reotridbua  exterioribua  duiibua  fere  ex 
toto  albiaf  pileo  nigro,  cervice  ex  albido  cineraacente,  lunuld  frontali  albd,  anguatatd,  poat 
oculoa  porrectd,  freno  nigra  per  oculoa  in  frontem  extrtmam  extenao. 

Hah, — ^Warmer  parts  of  the  globe.  Originally  described  from  the  Philippine  Islands. 
Australia.  Middle  America.  West  Indies.  Florida  (spec,  in  cab.  G.  N.  L.,  so  labeled 
by  Audubon).    The  American  may  be  varietally  distinguishable. 

DcacHption  (from  an  adult  Florida  specimen,  received  from  Mr.  Andubon,  in  the 
cabinet  of  G.  N.  Lawrence) :  Form  typical  of  the  genus,  as  already  described.  Bill 
and  feet  black.   Crown,  and  a  moderately  broad  stripe  through  the  eyes  to  the  nostrils, 

*  I  have  not  seen  the  original,  which  Gray  quotes  as ''  anoaihcBtua  ;  "  but  if,  as  I  pre- 
sume, the  word  is  allied  to  anteatheaia,  anceath^,  in  allusion  to  an  apparent  stolidity  of 
temper  of  the  bird,  this  spelling  is  evidently  more  nearly  correct. 
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black.  The  frontal  white  lunula  is  nairoTrer  than /uZt^wow,  of  about  the  same  'widfh 
as  in  lunata^  and,  as  in  that  species,  extends  some  distance  behind  the  eye,  which  is  not 
the  case  in  fuUginoea,  The  black  pileum  is,  on  the  nape,  sharply  defined  against  asby- 
"white,  which,  as  it  proceeds  backward,  gradually  deepens  into  the  cinereons^brown, 
which  is  the  prevailing  color  of  the  upper  parts.  The  wings,  and  especially  the  prima- 
ries, are  darker  than  the  rest  of  the  upper  parts,  and  have  scarcely  a  shade  of  cinereous; 
the  tail,  with^its  coverts,  however,  is  much  lighter  and  more  ashy,  approaching  the 
nape  in  color.  The  primaries,  as  in  lunata,  have  well-defined,  pure  white  spaces  ran- 
niug  for  a  considerable  distance  from  their  bases  along  the  inner  web,  while  in 
fuliginom  the  inner  webs  are  simply  grayish-brown,  with  no  well-marked  pictura.  A 
large  part  of  the  inner  webs  of  tne  secondaries  and  tertials  are  also  white.  All  the 
under  wing-coverts  are  pore  white.  The  centrjil  tail  feathers  are,  as  already  described, 
brownish-ashy,  coucolor  with  their  coverts.  The  lateral  on*8  have  much  white  toward 
their  bases,  especially  on  the  inner  webs,  and  this  increases  on  each  feather  success- 
ively to  such  an  extent  that  the  next  to  the  outer  one  is  wholly  white  except  a  small 
space  at  its  tip,  while  the  outermost  is  entirely  white.  In  fikliginosa  only  the  outer- 
most one  is  white.  (Compare  descriptions.)  The  shafts  of  the  primaries  are  brownish- 
black  above,  white  beneath ;  of  the  rectriccs,  dark  alon^^  the  cinereous,  and  white 
along  other  portions  of  the  feathers.    Below  the  bird  is  entirely  pure  white. 

2>iine««ow».— Length,  14  to  15  inches ;  wing,  from  the  carpus,  10.50 ;  tail,  6  to  7  ;*  bill, 
1.40  to  1.60  ;  height  at  base,  0.35  to  0.40 ;  width,  sKghtly  less ;  tarsus,  0.85 ;  middle  toe 
the  same,  with  the  claw  1.20;  outer  toe  and  claw,  1.00;  inner,  0.7.5.  These  measure- 
ments, it  will  be  seen,  are  intermediate  between  those  of  fuliginosa  and  lunata. 

Immature  plumage.— A  specimen  (No.  11394,  Nicaragua,  Oct.,  1858,  Dr.  Caldwell)y 
probably  a  bird  of  the  first  year,  is  slightly  smaller,  as  would  have  been  expected,  but 
in  form  is  the  same.  The  differences  in  the  plumage  are :  The  black  of  the  pileum  is 
imperfect,  largely  mixed  with  white  on  the  vertex,  so  that  it  fades  insensibly  into  the 
white  of  the  lunula,  which  latter  is  thus  obscured.  The  black  frenum  is  corre-pond- 
ingly  imperfect.  The  upper  parts  are  paler  and  grayer,  some  of  the  feathers  being 
margined  with  whitish.  The  lateral  rectrices  .ire  not  wholly  white.  The  under  parts 
are  pure  white,  as  before.  This  is  probably  not  the  youngest  plumage  (of  which  I 
hnve  yet  to  see  specimens,  that  may  perhaps  be  all  dusky,  white-spotted,  like/M%t»io#a), 
but  rather  represents  a  plumage  that  closely  resembles,  if  it  be  not  identical  with,  the 
ordinary  winter  plumage  of  the  adult. 

This  bird  scarcely  requires  comparison  with  fuliginosa.  The  light  ashy-white  nape 
and  hind  neck;  the  black  cap  contrasting  with  the  color  of  the  back,  besides  being 
separated  by  the  whitish  cervix ;  the  wings  darker  than  the  back ;  the  amount  of  white 
on  the  tail ;  the  narrowness  and  length  of  the  frontal  lunule ;  the  differently-shaped 
bill  and  the  smaller  size,  at  once  distinguish  it.  The  species  in  fact  comes  nearer  lunata, 
Peale,  a  rather  dar*k-colored  species,  in  which  the  crown  and  back  are  also  conspicu- 
ously different  from  each  other  in  color.  S.  lunata^  however,  is  a  smaller  bird,  with  a 
grayish-plumbeous  mantle,  more  nearly  as  in  typical  Stemcs.  It  is  well  described  and 
figured  by  Mr.  Cassin  in  the  Ornithology  of  the  United  States  Exploring  Expedition. 

Synonymy. — In  1864  I  reached,  by  some  devious  path  I  do  not  now  remember,  the 
conclusion  that  panayensiSy  Gm.  (or  panaya,  Lath.),  were  rather  referable  to  fuliginoM 
than  to  this  species ;  but  upon  reconsideration  of  the  subject,  I  see  that  the  less  said  on 
this  score  the  better.  It  was  upon  this  erroneous  consideration  that  I  proposed  the 
term  discolovy  not  that  I  desii'ed  to  separate  the  American  bird  from  that  of  other 
regions.  The  names  of  Gmelin  and  Latham  are  current  for  the  species,  but  they  are 
based  upon  Sonnerat  (as  above),  and  upon  the  same  basis  appears  the  name  **  anostktr- 
<w«"  (as  given  by  Gray),  which  has  priority.  Sundevall,  indeed,  finds  a  still  earlier  de- 
signation in  nuhilosaj  "Sparmm.,  Mus.  Carls,  t.  62."  This  I  have  not  been  able  to  look 
up,  but  as  thero  seems  to  be  some  uncertainty  about  it,  it  may  be  best  held  in  check. 
Thus  Gray,  in  the  Hand-list,  gives  "nubilosa,  Sparmm.,  M.  C.  t.  63,"  as  a  synonym  of 
No.  11082  ("infuacaiaj  Licht.");  while  in  1863,  in  his  List  of  British  Birds,  he  has  a 
"  nebulosttf  Sparmm.,  M .  C.  t.  63,"  under  Sterna  cait/iaca,  t  Gm.  Without  the  work  before 
me,  I  can  only  presume  that  Sundevadl's  quotation  of  "t.  62"  is  pi.  62,  and  that  Gray*B 
^hiebulosa^*  is  a  slip  for  nubilosa. 

In  not  adopting  this  name  nuhUosa  for  the  present  species,  I  am  influenced  by  the 
following  considerations  :  There  appears  to  be  another  very  closely-related  species,  or 
rather  variety,  and  it  is  uncertain  to  which  one  of  the  two  nubilosa  belongs.  This 
species  is  given  by  Gray,  No.  11082,  as  ^^infuscataj  Licht.."  and  put  in  a  difterent  sub- 
genus. There  are  in  the  Smithsonian  two  specimens  which  I  take  to  be  this  species : 
one.  No.  57093,  from  the  SchlUtter  collection,  marked  **  Sterna  fuscata,  ^,  ad.,  Insel 
Candia;"  and  another,  No.  28475,  marked  "JBengal,"  but  witliout  further  labeling. 


*  But  the  length  of  the  tail,  as  in  all  Terns,  varies  very  g^atly,  according  to  the  age 
of  the  elongated  lateral  feathers.  A  discrepancy  of  several  inches  is  by  no  means 
unusual  in  this  subgenus  and  in  Sterna. 

t  Latham  quotes  '^nuhiloaaf  M.  C.  t.  63,  pullus,"  as  a  synonym  of  his  S.  hoyHi  var.  y. 
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lliese  two  Are  the  same  bird,  and  I  pTesnme  them  to  be  the  'Hnfuacata,  Licht./'  of 
Qray^s  Haod-Usti  though  I  have  no  means  of  satisfying  myself  that  snch  is  the  case. 
These  birds  run  extremely  close  to  the  subject  of  the  present  article  (my  former  dis- 
color)— too  close  to  be  specifically  separated,  though  a  geographical  variety  is  indicated. 
The  bill  is  much  slenderer,  only  0.30  high  at  the  base.  The  frontal  lunula  reaches  bat 
little  beyond  the  eyes,  instead  of  nearly  half  an  inch  behind  them ;  the  loral  block 
stripe  is  narrower.  The  black  cap  is  separated  from  the  smoky-gray  back  by  a  very 
narrow,  sharp,  cervical  collar,  instead  of  a  more  gradual  change.  Only  the  outer  tail 
feather  is  mostly  white,  instead  of  the  two  outer.  The  size  of  e(]|ually  adult  specimens 
is  noticeably  less — wing  about  9.75  instead  of  10.50.  Now  there  is  no  reasonable  doubt 
that  Gray's  Nos.  11080  and  11082  are  one  and  the  same  bird ;  t.  e.,  that  there  is  but  one 
of  these  ** sooty"  Terns  beside  fuUginosa;  Blasius  has  already  said  so,  and  I  entirely 
agree  with  him.  The  question  is  as  to  the  distribution  of  the  synonvmy  between  the 
two  varieties.  Gmelin^s  and  Latham's  names,  panayensia  and  pancya  (both = an€B8theta, 
Scop.,  I.  0.),  apply  as  well  to  one  as  to  the  other.  As  to  nuhiloaay  Sparmm.,  Gray  has  it 
under  ivfuscataj  while  Blasius  assigns  it  £ir  elsewhere — ^to  oantitwa;  the  name  is  thus 
obviously  too  uncertain  to  be  used. 

Blasius  recognizes  but  three  species  of  Haliplana :  lunaUi,  Peale,  panaymsis  and  fit- 
liginosa ;  and  such  is  emphatically  my  own  decision.  To  the  latter,  fulUfinosa,  he 
assigns  as  synonyms  infuscaiay  Licht.,  and  melanopteray  Sw.,  besides  the  well-known 
serrata  and  guttata  of  Forster,  throwing  upon  panayenm  all  the  rest  of  the  synonymy, 
namely,  fuliginosa  and  fuligula,  Licht. ;  infuscataf  Rupp. ;  antarcticay  Cnv. ;  oakuensia, 
Blox. ;  and  discolor,  Coues.  It  is  probably  not  possible  to  locate  all  these  names  satis- 
factorily, nor  to  reconcile  the  conflicting  views  respecting  them. 

To  complete  an  account  of  this  group  of  dark-colored  Terns  with  white  frontal  lu- 
nula and  white  under  parts,  and  black  bill  and  feet,  I  append  a  notice  of  8,  lunatay 
Peale.* 

Genv^  HYDEOCHELIDON,  Boie. 

X  HalluSf  sp.,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1758  (ed.  x),  153. 
<  Sterna^  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat. 

=  Hydrochelidon,  BoiE,  Isis,  1822,  563.    (Type  8,  nigra,  Linn.) 
=  Viralva,  Leach,  Gen.  Zool.  xiii,  1826, 166.    (Same  type.) 

=  Pelodes,  Kaup,  Sk.  Ent.  Eur.  Thierw.  1829,  p.  107.    (Type  8.  leucopareia^  Natterer  ; 
= kybrida,  Pall.  ) 

Gen.  ch.  Bill  a  little  shorter  than  the  head^  longer  than  the  middle  toe  and  claw ; 
very  delicate,  slender,  acute;  culmen  and  commissure  decidedly  declinato-convex,  the 
amount  of  curvature  increasing  toward  the  tij) ;  outline  of  rami  and  gonys  both  con- 
cave, the  foniier  most  so;  emineotia  symphysis  prominent  and  very  acute.  Wings 
exceedingly  long,  pointed,  of  same  color  as  back,  without  distinct  markings  on  either 
web.  Primaries  broad  and  not  very  tapering,  not  aeute;  the  tertials  very  short, 
rounded,  not  slender  nor  flowing,  reaching  in  the  folded  wing  only  half  way  to  the  tip 
of  the  longest  primary.  Tail  rather  short,  contained  2^  times  in  the  wings,  only  moder- 
ately emarginate  (much  as  in  Gelochelidon),  the  lateral  feathers  but  little  exceeding  the 
next,  not  tapering  and  acuminate ;  all  the  feathers  broad  and  rounded.  Feet  slender 
and  short ;  tarsi  much  abbreviated,  rather  less  than  the  middle  toe  alone.  Toes  mod- 
erately long ;  the  webs  rather  naiTow,  and  very  deeply  incised.  Size  small,  general  form 
delicate;  colors  mostly  black,  the  wings  and  tail  plumbeous,  in  type  of  the  genus. 

The  group.of  Terns,  of  which  S»  lariformis  of  LinnsBUS  may  be  taken  as  the  type,  forms 
a  natural  assemblage  very  closely  allied  to  Sterna  proper,  but  differing  m  certain 

""Sterna  lunata,  Peale,  U.  S.  Expl.  Exped.  1848,  No.  725;  Cass.,  ibid.  1858,  No.  716; 
FiNSCH  &  Hartl.,  Fn.  Central  Pol.  pi.  18,  f.  ^.—Hydrochtlidon  (Haliplana)  lunata, 
Gray,  Hand-list,  No.  11081.— Haliplana  lunata,  -Blas.,  J.  f.  0. 1866,  80.  (Description 
from  the  type  of  the  species.  No.  15744,  Paumotu  Islands  (Vincennes),  Sept.  1839.)  Bill 
and  feet  black.  Cap  black,  with  a  long,  narrow,  white  frontal  lunule,  whose  horns 
reach  behind  the  eyes,  cutting  off  a  black  stripe  through  the  eye  to  the  base  of  the  bill 
at  the  nasal  fossa.  Upper  parts  uniform  dark  grayish  plumbeous  (not  smoky  gray), 
the  color  extending  on  the  wing-coverts  and  tail.  Cubital  edge  of  fore-arm  rather 
darker  than  other  upper  parts.  Quills  fuscous,  silvered  with  the  color  of  the  mantle, 
their  inner  webs  with  the  usual  white  stripe,  which,  however,  does  not  ncmrly  reach 
their  ends.  On  the  longer  primaries,  where  this  stripe  is  sharpest,  it  is  bordered  inter- 
nally with  a  narrow  prolongation  of  the  fuscous  along  the  margin  of  the  iuuer  web. 
Outer  tail  feather  white  for  all  that  portion  which  is  overlaid  by  the  next  feather,  its 
outer  web  white  to  the  tip ;  next  tail  feather  with  considerable  white  basally  on  the 
inner  webs.  Entire  under  parts  pure  white.  Length  may  have  been  about  13  inches ; 
wing,  10.25;  tail  about  6,  forked  full  half  its  length;  bill  along  culmen,  1.60:  tarsus, 
0.75;  middle  toe  and  claw,  rather  over  1.  This  species  is  the  obvious  link  between 
"Haliplana"  and  Sterna  proper. 
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features.  These  consist  principally  in  the  extreme  slendemess  of  the  bill,  and  the 
amount  of  deflection  of  its  very  ocnte  tip ;  in  the  narrow  and  very  deeply  incised 
interdigital  membranes ;  in  the  short  and  not  deeply  forked  toil.  The  size  is  small, 
and  the  pattern  of  coloration  peculiar.  In  the  character  of  the  toil  the  genus  ap- 
proaches GelocheUdojiy  but  there  the  resemblance  ends.  It  seems,  irhile  most  closely 
allied  to  the  typical  Stcmo!,  to  form  the  connecting  link  between  them  and  HtilMana ; 
and  among  the  MegalopterecBy  to  have  affinity  with  such  genera  as  that  of  which  Goold's 
Anous  plumbeus  is  typical. 

North  America  has  a  single  representative  of  this  genus,  the  young  of  which  was 
described  by  Wilson  as  S,  plumheUt  but  which  is  apparently  identical  specifically  with 
the  JET.  fissipes  of  Europe.  The  European  species  are  three— ?ari/bnnl«,  Linn.  {Stetifa 
nigray  Briss.,  and  of  many  authors) ;  nigriif  Linn,  {leucoptera,  Auct.);  and  kybridaf  Pall. 
{hucopareiaf  Natt.,  and  most  authors).  The  second  of  these  has  lately  been  detected  in 
North  America,  but  can  only  be  considered  as  a  stracgler. 

The  first  distinctive  name  for  the  genus  is  that  of  Boie  of  1822.  Leach's  Firalva  of 
1826,  and  Kaunas  Pelodea  of  1829,  are  entirely  synonymous.  Of  the  several  species  of 
this  genus  iudicnted  by  authors,  the  two  occurring  in  North  America  may  be  distin- 
guished from  each  other  and  from  J7.  hyhrida^  as  follows : 

A.  Head  all  around,  and  under  parts,  black ;  the  crissum  abruptly  white. 

Small.    Wing  under  8.    Bill  dark. 

a.  Wings  and  tail  above  plumbeous,  like  the  back lart/oraiM. 

ft.  Wings  whitening  along  fore-arm  border;  tail  with  its  upper 

coverts  white nt^ro. 

B.  Cap  alone  black ;  body  above  and  below,  with  wings  and  tail,  dark 

pearly  plumbeous,  whitening  on  crissum  and  sides  of  head.    Large. 

Wing  over  9;  bill  light hyhrtda,* 

HYDROCHELIDON  LARIFORMIS,  (Linn.)  Coues. 
Black  Tern. 

a.  {JEJuropean  references,) 

Ballus  lariformisj  Lnw.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  ed.  10th,  1758, 153  (=S,  ntBvia  of  ed.  12th). 

Sterna  fissipes,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  228  (bs^ed  primarily  on  8,  nigray  Briss.,  Om. 
vi,  211,  pi.  20,  f.  1).— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  610.— Lath.,  Ind.  Om.  ii,  1790, 
810.— ScH^FF.,  Mus.  Om.  1779,  65.— BrCnn.,  Ora.  Bor.  1764,  No.  153.— Degl- 
Orn.  Eur.  ii,  1849,  349. 

Hydrockelidon  fismpes.  Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  iii,  1849,  660 ;  List  Br.  B.  1863,  243.— Bu^., 
J.  i.  O.  1866,  82. 

Sterna  nigray  Briss.,  Orn.  vi,  1760,  211,  pi.  20,  f.  1.— Retz.,  Fn.  Suoc.  1800,  164.— Met., 
Tasch.  ii,  1811,  461.— Temm.,  Man.  1815,  484  ;  ii,  1820,  749.— Leach,  Cat.  1816, 
41.— ViEiLL,,  Nouv.  Diet,  xxxii,  1819,  170 ;  Fn.  Franc.  1828,  400.— Flem.,  Br. 
B.  1828, 144.— NiLSS.,  Orn.  Suec.  ii,  1821, 160.— Less.,  Tr.  Ora.  1831, 622.— Jen., 
Man.  1835,  268.— Eyt.,  Cat.  1836,  55.— Keys.  &  Blas.,  Wirb.  Eur,  1840,  98.— 
SCHINZ,  Eur.  Fn.  1840,  375.— Nacm.,  V.  D.  x,  1840, 198,  pi.  256.— Macgel.,  Mao. 
Orn.  ii,  1840,  233 ;  Br.  B.  v,  — .— Schl.,  Rev.  Crit.  Ois.  Eur.  1844, 130. 

Hydrockelidon  nigray  Boie,  Isis,  1822,  563.— Kaup,  Sk.  Ent.  Eur.  Thierw.  1829,  109.— 
Brehm,  V.  D.  1831,  793.— Bp.,  List,  1838,  61. 

Viraha  nigra,  Leach,  Gen.  Zool.  xiii,  1826, 167. 

Sterna  ncevia,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  228  (based  on  8,  ncevia,  Briss.,  vi,  217,  pi.  20,  f. 
2,  and  Rallus  lariformis  of  ed.  x,  1758,  153).— Sch^ff.,  Mus.  Orn.  1779,  66. — 
Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  609  (Sterna  hoysii  var.  B.  of  Lath.,  Ind.  Om.  ii,  806,  is 
the  same  as  this). 

(t)  Sterna  obscura,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  608.— Lath.,  Ind.  Om.  ii,  1790,  810. 

Hydrockelidon  nigricans  et  ohscura,  Brehm,  V.*  D.  1831,  794,  795. 

*  Sterna  hyhrida.  Pall.,  Zoofj.  R.  A.  ii,  1811, 338.— Keys.  &  Blas.,  Wirb.  Eur.  1840,  98. 
Hydrockelidon  kyhrida.  Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  iii,  1849,  660 ;  List  Br.  B.  1863,  242.— Blas., 

J.  f.  O.  1866,  82. 
Sterna  Jencopareiay  Natt.— Temm.,  Man.  ii,  1820, 746.— Naum.,  V.  D.  x,  1840, 168,  pi.  255. 
Firalva  leucopareia,  Steph.,  Gen.  Zool.  xiii,  1826, 171. 
Pelodcs  lencopareia,  Kaup,  Sk.  Ent.  Eur.  Thierw.  1829, 107. 
Hydrockelidon  leu^areioy  Boie.— Brehm,  V.  D.  1831,  797,  pi.  39,  f.  1. 
Sterna  delamotteiy  Vieill.,  Eucy.  Meth.  350. 
"Sterna  griseay  Horsf.:  tndica,  Steph. :  alh\»triata  et  eimilisy  Gray;  flweiatilie,  Gould  ; 

delalandiiy  Bp.-'    {Fide  Blas.,  J.  f.  0. 1866,  82.) 
Since  the  term  "  kybrida  "  is  obviously  meaningless  in  such  employ — in  fact  wholly 
incorrect  and  inapplicable — should  it  not  be  passed  over,  like  any  other  glaringly  inap- 
propriate designation,  in  favor  of  the  better  known  and  well-fitting,  though  sobseqaent, 
appellation  leucopareia  t 
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b.  (American  references,) 

Sterna  surinamenmSf  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  604.— Lath.,  lud.  Orn.  ii,  1780,  804  (Surinam 

Tern,  Geo.  8yD.  vi,  352). 
HydrocheUdon  aurinamensUf  Bp.,  Comptes  Reudus,  1856,  773. 
BifdivchfUdon  (Pelodes)  sumiamenaiSy  Gray,  Hand-list,  iii,  1871,  122,  No.  11074. 
Sterna  phwihea,  WiLS.,  Am.  Orn.  vii,  1813,  8:i.  pi.  60,  f.  —  (young).— Pelz.,  Novara 

Reise,  Om.  155.     * 
HydrocheUdon  plumhca^  Lawr.,  B.  N.  A.  la'SS,  864.— Wheat.,  Ohio  Agric.  Rep.  1860,  No. 
277.— CouES  &  Pkent.,  Smiths.  Rep.  1861,  418.-Hayd.,  Rep.  1862,  176.— Cab., 
J.  f.  O.  V,  232  (Coba).— SCL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1864,  179  (Mexico).-DRESS.,  Ibis,  1866, 
45  (Texas).— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873.  12. 
Sterna  nigra,  Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  355.— Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  18:n,  415.— Nuit.,  Man.  ii, 
1834,  282.— AUD.,  Orn.  Biog.  iii,  18;55,  593 ;  v,  1839,  642 ;  pi.  180 ;  Syn.  1839, 
:320  J  B.  Am.  vii,  1844,  116,  pi.  438.— DeKay,  N.  Y.  Zool.  ii,  1844,  300,  pi.  126,  f. 
278.— GiR.,  B.  L.  1. 1844,  352 —Hoy,  Smiths.  Rep.  1864,  438.— Trippe,  Pr.  Ess. 
Inst,  vi,  1871,  119  (Minnesota).— Aiken,  P.  Bost.  Soc.  xv,  1872,  210  (Colorado). 
Hydrochelidmi  nigrum,  Bp.,  List,  1838,  61. 

HydrocheUdon  Jissipes,  CouES,  Pr.  Pbila.  Acad.  1862,  554  (critical).— Coues,  ibid.  1866, 
99  (Colorado  River) ;  ibid.  1871,  46  (North  Carolina,  migratory).— Coues,  Pr. 
Ess.  Inst.  V,  1868,  309  (New  England).— Coues,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xii,  1868,  127 
(South  Carolina,  in  summer).- Coues,  Ibis,  1864,  391  (Honduras).— Salv., 
Ibis,  1864,  385  (the  same).— Gundl.,  Rep.  F.  N.  i,  1865,  393  (Cuba).— Lawk., 
Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866,  299  (New  York).— Allen,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iv,  1864,  91 
(Massachusetts).— McIlwr.,  ibid,  v,  1866,  96  (Canada).— Dall  &Bann.,  Tr. 
Chic.  Acad.  1869,  307  (Alaska).— Allen,  Am.  Nat.  iii,  1870, 644.— Mayn.,  Guide. 
1870,  157.— ScL.  «fe  Salv.,  P.  Z.  S.  1871,  573  (Middle  America).— Allen,  Bull. 
M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872,  183  (Kansas,  &c.). 
Sterna  Jissipes,  Turnb.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  39. 

Sterna  ''frenata,''  Salv.,  Ibis,  1860,  278  (error ;  see  Ibis,  1866,  205). 
DiAG.  S.  nigra^  dorso,  aK«,  cauddgue  plum^bcis,  remigibus  nigro-griseis  rhachidibus  albis, 
crisso  albo. 

ifflft.— Europe,  &c.  North  America  generally.  Alaska.  Middle  America.  South 
America  to  Chili.  Breeds  at  large  in  North  America.  Winters  chiefly  or  entirely  extra- 
limital. 

JduU,  breeding  plumage. — ^The  culmen  is  throughout  exceedingly  narrow,  and  trans- 
vrt'sely  verj^  convex,  even  at  the  the  base  it  being  scarcely  at  all  broadened  or  flattened. 
The  bill  is  strongly  compressed  from  the  nostrils,  causing  the  gonys  as  well  as  the 
culmen  to  be  very  sharp  and  narrow.  The  nasal  fossa  is  notably  short,  becoming 
obsolete  rather  abruptly,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  upper  mandible.  The  nostrils 
nearly  fill  its  whole  length,  are  pretty  large  and  wide,  of  ordinary  general  character- 
istics. The  feathers  on  tne  sides  of  the  mandible  extend  but  little  further  thjin  on  the 
culmen,  and  have  a  broad  rounded  outline.  Those  on  the  submental  or  intercrural 
space  nearly  fill  it.  This  space  is  very  narrow  and  elongated.  The  tibisB  are  bare  for 
a  moderate  distance.  The  very  short  tarsus  is  quite  smooth,  being  covered  posteriorly 
and  laterally  with  small,  smooth,  regular  plates,  anteriorly  with  equally  smooth  trans- 
verse scutella.  The  toes  are  very  long,  the  middle  one  without  its  claw  fully  equal- 
ing the  tarsus.  The  outer  is  as  long  as,  perhaps  even  slightly  exceeding,  the  middle; 
the  claw  of  the  inner  just  reaches  to  the  base  of  the  middle  claw.  The  emargination 
of  the  inner  web  extends  to  opposite  the  second  articulation  of  the  middle  toe,  that  of 
the  outer  to  the  middle  of  the  second  phalanx  of  the  same  toe.  The  claws  are  all' 
moderately  arched,  slender  and  compressed,  acute,  the  inner  edge  of  the  middle  one 
but  slightly  dilated.  The  remigcs  and  rectrices  are  notable  for  their  great  breadth,, 
and  neither  tapers  to  a  very  acute  point,  but  are  rather  broad  to  near  the  apiceS) 
which  are  rounded.    The  inferior  caudal  tectrices  are  very  long  and  full. 

Head  and  neck  all  round,  and  under  parts  to  the  vent,  pure  black.  On  the  back  of 
the  neck,  and  between  the  shoulders,  the  black  becomes  gradually  changed  into  leaden- 
gray  or  plumbeous,  which  extends  undiluted  to  the  very  apices  of  the  tail  feathers.. 
The  tertials  are  of  the  same  color  as  the  back;  the  secondaries  even  a  little  darker, 
tending  toward  the  color  of  the  primaries.  The  shafts  of  all  the  primaries  are 
whitish,  deepening  into  black  at  the  tips.  The  primaries  are  blackish  or  deep  plum- 
beous-gray, darkest  on  the  out«r  web  of  the  first,  the  inner  webs  of  all,  but  especially 
the  outer  one,  fading  into  lighter  on  their  margins.  The  superior  surfaces  of  all  the 
primaries  have  a  considerable  amount  of  the  ordinary  silveriness.  The  under  surfaces, 
of  the  wings  are  white,  but  considerably  deepened  by  a  plumbeous  wash,  this  plum- 
beous-white extending  8li]|;htly  over  the  edge  of  the  wing  on  to  the  lesser  coverts.  The 
long,  full,  under  tail-coverts  are  pure  white,  in  marked  contrast  to  the  black  of  the 
rest  of  the  under  parts. 
Adult,  in  iDinter  plvmage.—Yery  different  from  the  adult  in  summer.    The  forehead, 
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the  sides  of  the  bead  below  the  eyes  and  ear-coverts,  the  chin,  throat,  neck  all  roimd, 
and  the  whole  under  parts,  pure  white.  The  under  wing-coverte  retain  a  good  deal  ol 
their  plnmbeous  hue.  The  upper  parts  generally,  and  especially  tbe  primaries,  are 
uiiich  as  in  summer;  but  the  tint  of  the  plumbeous,  especially  on  the  rump,  is  consid- 
erably lighter,  and  the  feathers  have  faint  whitish  margins.  The  back  between  the 
shoulders  is  considerably  lighter  than  in  summer,  but  a  little  darker  than  the  rump. 
Along  the  fore-arm,  just  beyond  the  whitish  edge  of  the  ^yug,  there  is  a  rather  broad 
band  of  grayish-black,  formed  by  several  rows  of  the  lesser  coverts.  Along  the  dorsal 
aspect  of  the  arm,  also,  there  is  something  of  this  black  band,  but  the  color  is  con- 
cealed by  the  scapular  feathers.  The  secondaries  are  considerably  darker  than  in 
summer,  being  in  this  respect  fully  equal  to  the  primaries ;  and  the  comparative  shades 
of  their  inner  and  outer  webs  are  exactly  as  in  the  primaries.  On  the  crown  the  white 
of  the  forehead  becomes  obscured  and  variegated  with  blackish  or  gra.vish-plumbeous, 
which  grows  darker  on  the  nape,  and  on  the  sides  of  the  head  sends  forward  a  band 
through  the  eye,  to  become  intensified  into  a  blacker  spot  just  anterior  to  it.  The 
feet  are  brownish-black,  with  little  or  no  reddish  ;  the  bill  pure  black.  The  rbachides 
of  the  primaries  are  darker  than  in  summer.  There  is  no  appreciable  difference  in  the 
emargiuation  of  the  tail,  nor  in  the  shape  of  its  individual  feathers. 

While  changmg,  in  Jugubt.  during  the  moult,  the  adults  are  in  a  peculiar  state  of 
plumage.  The  entire  under  parts  (except  the  inferior  caudal  tectrices),  and  the  bead 
and  neck  all  round,  are  remarkably  variegated  with  pure  white  and  pure  black.  The 
relative  amounts  of  the  two  colors  varies  with  almost  every  specimen,  depending  of 
course  upon  the  particular  stage  arrived  at.  In  general,  the  forehead  and  throat,  as 
far  as  the  breast,  become  first  pretty  uninterruptedly  white.  The  crown,  occiput,  and 
nape  are  then  equally  variegated  with  the  two  colors,  in  small  spots  and  lines;  but  the 
auriculai-s,  and  a  spot  just  before  the  eye,  are  usually  pretty  purely  black.  The  should- 
ers and  edges  of  the  wings  show  traces  of  the  giayish-black  that  is  to  appear.  The 
now  old  and  worn-out  primaries  have  lost  most  of  their  silvery  hoariness,  and  the 
shafts  are  nearly  pure  yellowish-white,  except  at  their  extreme  apices.  The  bird  in 
other  respects  is  generally  as  in  summer. 

Touiig-of-the-yenr  in  August. — The  size  is  less  than  that  of  the  adults;  the  bill  is 
smaller,  weaker,  sol^r,  without  very  sharply  defined  angles  or  ridges.  The  emargina- 
tiou  of  tbe  tail  is  very  slight,  being  only  about  half  an  inch,  and  the  lateral  rectriceii 
want  even  the  slight  elongation  and  tapering  which  those  of  the  adults  have,  being 
broa\l  to  their  very  apices,  which  are  somewhat  oblique  truncated.  There  is  an  inde- 
scribable softness  and  general  mollipilose  condition  to  the  plumage,  readily  recogniz- 
able, both  by  sight  aud  touch,  to  the  expert  in  such  matters.  • 

Bill  brownish-black,  the  base  of  the  lower  mandible  dull,  dirty  flesh-color,  the 
inside  of  the  mouth  yellow.  Legs  and  feet  light  brown.  Forehead  grayish- whit-e, 
this  color  extending  over  the  eyes  as  such,  but  deepening  on  the  crown  and  occiput 
into  grayish-brown.  Tbis  color  extends  over  the  nape  down  to  the  back,  and  there 
obscures  the  general  plumbeous  hue  of  the  parts.  On  the  middle  of  the  back,  between 
the  shoulders,  this  brown  is  quite  uniform ;  on  other  parts  it  merely  forms  tips  and 
margins  for  the  feathers,  including  the  superior  alar  and  caudal  tectrices,  and  the  ter- 
tials  and  scapulars.  The  row  of  least  upper  wing-coverts  is  ^ayish-black,  as  in  the 
adults  in  winter.  The  tertials  have  also  whitish  tips,  in  addition  to  their  subterniinal 
brown  ones.  Before  the  eye  is  a  crescent  of  deep,  pure  black;  behind  the  eye  a  patch 
of  pure  black  extends  over  the  auriculars  aud  a  little  distance  on  the  sides  of  the  neck. 
The  under  parts  are  pure  white ;  on  each  side  of  the  breast  there  is  a  large  spot  of 
plumbeous-brown,  which,  however,  does  not  meet  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side.  The 
sides  under  the  wings  are  very  light  plumbeous,  much  tbe  same  hue  as  the  inferior  alar 
tectrices  aud  axillary  feathers.  The  eecondaries  are  like  those  of  the  adults  in  winter; 
the  primaries  like  those  of  the  full-plumaged  summer  birds,  orly  that  their  shafts  arc 
superiorly  brown,  not  white. 

Dimeiiftions  of  the  adult.^BiW  above,  1.10;  along' commissure,  1.60;  from  feathers  on 
side  of  lower  mandible,  1.08;  gonys,  0.60;  height  at  bjise,  0.25 ;  length,  9.25;  extent 
of  wings,  24  to  25;  wing  from  carpus,  8.25;  tail,  3.75;  dex>th  of  forking,  0.90;  tarsaa, 
0.08;  middle  toe  and  claw,  0.90;  tibiae  bare,  0.40. 

Dimensions  of  the  young-of-ihe-year. — Bill  above,  0.95  to  1 ;  depth  at  base,  0.20;  from 
feathers  on  side  of  lower  mandible,  0.95;  gonys,  45;  tarsus,  0.60;  middle  toe  and  claw, 
0.85  ;  length,  7.75  to  8;  extent  of  wings,  23.50  to  24 ;  tail,  3;  depth  of  emargiuation,  0.50. 

Anatomical  cMracterB, — The  mouth  is  narrow,  its  sides  concave,  and  its  tip  attenu- 
ated, beyond  that  of  any  other  species.  The  palate  is  soft  and  vascular  to  within  half 
an  inch  of  the  tip.  The  median  palatal  ridge  commences  far  forward ;  it  is  narrow, 
but  prominent,  its  edges  posteriorly,  and  the  edges  of  the  nasal  aperture,  slightly  papil- 
late. The  sulcus  between  it  and  tbe  lateral  ridge  is  well  marked  and  deep.  The  lateral 
ridges  are  short  and  sinuate,  extending  no  further  back  than  the  median.  The  poste- 
rior vaulted  spac^  small  but  well  arched,  the  nasal  slit  extending  far  into  it.  Posterior 
fringe  of  oblique  papillte  well  developed.  Tongue  exceedingly  acute,  narrow,  longi- 
tudinally grooved  along  the  dorsum,  anteriorly  corneous,  its  apex  bifid,  \t&  posterior 
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extremity  emargiDate,  slightly  papillate ;  nine-tenths  long.  Rima  glottidis  one-fonrth 
of  an  inch  long ;  sparsely  papillate. 

The  alimentary  canal  is  exceedingly  similar  in  all  respects  to  that  of  Sterna, 
(Esophagus,  proventricnlus,  and  gigerium  in  a  straight  line,  all  of  ordinary  char;? cters, 
the  former  3^  to  4  inches  long.  Proventricnlar  helt  0.3  to  0.4  wide,  forming  a  complete 
zone,  as  usual.  Duodenal  fold  1.40  long.  Hepatic  and  cystic  ducts  short,  opening 
into  intestine  at  the  ordinaiy  place.  Lobes  of  liver  of  nearly  equal  size;  their  anterior 
surface  convex,  their  posterior  slightly  concave ;  their  apices  divaricating,  as  usual,  to 
receive  the  heart  between  them,  their  inferior  extremities  in  apposition.  They  are 
connected  by  glandular  substance.  The  chief  fold  after  the  duodenal  is  a  short  dis- 
tance above  the  cceca,  and  lies  apposed  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  gizzard ;  after 
which  the  intestine  proceeds  in  a  slightly  convoluted  course  to  the  ocBca.  These  are 
the  shortest  throughout  the  subfamily  measuring  hardly  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  length. 
Rectum  moderately  long  (for  this  subfamily),  measuring  six-tenths.  Cloaca  large  and 
globular ;  three-fourths  long.  Its  posterior  division  small,  but  well  marked.  OriBces 
of  ureters  and  vasa  deferentia  in  the  usual  place.  The  kidneys,  as  in  Sterna,  are 
divided  into  five  or  six  lobes  by  the  segmentation  of  the  middle  portions.  The  whole 
renal  mass  measures  about  an  inch  in  length  by  six-tenths  in  breadth.  The  traciiea 
is  about  2^  inches  long,  of  the  usual  number  of  rings.  It  is  flattened  superiorly ; 
below  it  becomes  perfectly  cylindrical  and  narrower.  The  lower  larynx  is  exceedingly 
small,  measuring  only  one-tenth  of  an  inch  across  its  widest  part.  Its  sides  are  con- 
cave, its  apices  acute  and  projecting.  Bronchial  apertures  extremely  narrow,  of  an 
oval,  inclining  to  a  crescentic,  shape.  The  stemo-tracheales  join  the  trachea  only 
one-fourth  of  an  inch  above  the  larynx.  Bronchi  of  ordinary  length,  of  about  twenty- 
two  half  rings. 

Synonymy. — The  first  tenable  binomial  name  of  this  species  appears  to  be  lariformiSt 
Linn.,  1758,  in  adopting  which  I  hope  not  to  be  acccused  of  arbitrary  innovation.  No 
valid  reason  appears  why  Linnaeus  should  not  be  adopted  at  this  date,  rather  than  at 
1766,  and  in  spite  of  custom  to  the  contrary,  this  view  is  eonstantly  gaining  groncd. 
I  myself  am  entirely  in  favor  of  it.  The  changes  it  requires  are  not  many,  and  they 
are  in  some  cases  desirable  ones,  as,  for  instance,  when  we  are  furnished  with  Chatttra 
pelagica  (1758)  instead  of  the  unmeaning  C.  pelasgia  of  1766.  This  bird  is  also  the 
S.fisaipes,  Linn. ;  a  name  not  commonly  adopted  until  after  Mr.  Gray^s  rectification  of 
the  synonymy,  the  term  nigra  (ex  Briss.)  having  been  generally  employed.  But  nigra, 
Linn.,  clearly  belongs  to  Uucoptcra,  Meisuen  Other  old  names  of  this  species  are  worm, 
obacura,  and  aurinameimSf  all  based  upon  immature  conditions  of  plumage.  Latham 
put  naiua  down  as  S,  boysii  var.  B.  Wilson 'renamed  the  species  plumbea,  doubtless  in 
simple  ignorance  of  the  prior  designations. 

I  must  continue  to  disagree  with  several  ornithological  friends,  for  whose  opinions 
I  have  great  respect,  in  holding  the  American  bird  to  be  specifically  identical.  Never- 
theless, in  deference  to  their  views,  I  have  collated  the  synonymy  in  two  sets. 

In  my  review  of  the  SteminWj  I  state  that  "  the  birds  of  the  two  continents  were  first 
formally  separated  by  Bonaparte  in  his  Comparative  List  of  1838."  This  is  a  slip  of 
the/pen.  Both  are  there  given  as  Hydrochelidon  nigrum  ;  he  makes  the  distinction  in 
1856  (Tabl.  Longip.  C.  R.),  giving  the  American  as  Hydrochelidon  aurinamensis. 

Lieutenant  Warren^ a  Expedition. — 9023,  Loup  Fork  of  the  Platte. 
Later  Expeditiona. — 54322,  Wyoming. 

The  Black  Tern  migrates  both  coastwise  and  over  the  water-courses 
of  the  interior.  On  the  coast  of  North  Carolina  I  saw  none,  in  spring, 
until  the  second  week  'in  May,  when  they  became  very  abundant  for  a 
few  days  and  then  disappeared  on  their  way  north.  These  spring  birds 
were  always,  so  far  as  I  ascertained,  in  full  plumage.  The  Terns  revisit 
the  same  region  very  early,  in  advance  of  most  of  the  migrants,  in  the 
fore  part  of  August,  and  proceed  much  more  leisurely  than  in  spring. 
For  about  two  mouths  they  were  constantly  to  be  seen  hovering  over 
the  marslies  in  airy  troops,  fluttering  hither  and  thither  like  so  many 
Swallows  or  Night-hawks,  busily  foraging  for  insects.  These  fail 
arrivals  were  chiefly  young  birds;  and  of  the  old  ones,  none  were  seen 
still  wearing  the  breeding  dress,  which,  therefore,  must  be  early  laid 
aside.  These  Terns,  like  the  other  smaller  species,  but  just  the  reverse 
of  the  large  kinds,  are  perfectly  familiar,  or  rather  heedless,  at  all  times. 
In  the  spring,  at  their  breeding  resorts,  they  dash  close  down  to  an 
intruder,  repeating  with  angry  vehemence  their  shrill  crik^  crik^  crik ; 
in  the  fall,  when  nearly  silent,  they  are  equally  regardless  of  approach, 
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often  fluttering  within  a  few  feet  of  one's  head,  and  then  sailing  off 
again,  in  the  manner  of  Swallows.  The  flight  is  buoyant  in  the  extreme, 
and  wayward,  desultory,  uncertain ;  perhaps  no  bird  of  this  country  has 
so  great  an  expanse  of  wiug  for  its  weight,  and  certainly  none  fly  more 
lightly.  In  hovering  along  on  the  lookout  for  insects,  they  hold  the  bill 
pointing  straight  downward,  like  others  of  the  family.  In  the  spring 
I  have  observed  them  plunging,  like  other  Terns,  into  the  water  for  food, 
probably  small  fry,  but  in  the  fall  they  seem  to  feed  chiefly  on  v^iuged 
insects,  which  they  capture  like  Night-hawks,  as  noted  above. 

The  Black  Tern  I  have  found  breeding  in  various  parts  of  the  West 
On  the  10th  of  June,  1864, 1  passed  a  large  colony  which  had  settled  on 
a  marshy  tract  along  the  Arkansas  River,  near  Fort  Lyons.  The  birds 
were  all  in  full  plumage,  and  doubtless  had  eggs  at  the  time,  although, 
from  the  untoward  circumstances  of  observation — hurried  traveling  by 
stage — I  could  not  examine  the  nesting  places  as  I  wished.  In  June 
again,  1873, 1  found  a  colony  breeding  in  a  prairie  slough  along  the  Ked 
River;  shot  the  greater  part  of  the  whole  number,  and  secured  many 
eggs.  The  birds  were  breeding  in  company  with  a  great  number  of 
Yellow-headed  Blackbirds,  some  Red-wings,  and  Short-billed  Marsh 
Wrens.  The  eggs,  in  every  instance,  were  placed  on  masses  of  floating 
debris  of  last  year's  reeds,  where  the  water  was  two  or  three  feet  deep, 
in  the  midst  of  the  slough.  They  had  to  be  closely  looked  after,  for 
they  were  laid  directly  on  the  moist  matting,  without  any  nest  in  any 
instance,  and  readily  eluded  observation,  from  their  similarity  in  color 
to  the  bed  of  reeds  they  rested  on.  They  were  two,  oftener  three,  in 
number,  and  resembled  those  of  some  Sandpipers  in  size,  shape,  and 
coloration.  The  shape  is  pointedly  pyriform,  yet  with  considerable 
bulge  at  the  sides ;  the  dimensions,  1.35  by  0.95,  with  the  usual  varia- 
tion either  way.  The  ground  color  is  brownish-olive,  rather  light  and 
clear,  this  thickly  marked  with  spots  and  blotches  of  every  size,  fix>m 
mere  points  up  to  masses,  but  for  the  most  part  large  and  bold,  with  a 
tendency  to  aggregate  at  the  but,  or,  at  least,  around  the  larger  half  of 
the  egg.  No  part  of  the  surface,  however,  is  unspotted.  The  coloration 
is  a  rich,  warm  brown,  of  every  shade,  from  light  brown  to  blackish- 
brown,  according  to  the  quantity  of  pigment.  With  these  markings  are 
associated  a  few  neutral  tints  or  stone-gray  spots,  in  the  shell. 

HYDROCHELIDON  NIGRA,  (Linn.)  Gray. 
Whlte-wlnged  Black  Tern. 

Stcnm  atricapiUay  Briss.,  Orn.  vi,  1760,  214. 

Sterna  nigraj  Linn.,  ¥n.  Suec.  56,  No.  159 ;  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766, 227.— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat,  i,  1788, 

608.— Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  810  (quoteB  S.  atricapilla,  Briss.,  \i,  214). 

(Not  of  Briss.,  nor  of  mauy  authors.) 
Hydrochelufan  nigra,  Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  iii,  1849, 660 ;  List  Br.  B.  1863, 243 :  Hand-list,  iii, 

1871,  121,  No.  11070.— Blas.,  J.  f.  O.  1866,  82. 
Sterna  levcoptcray  Meisner,  Vog.  Schweiz.  1815,264. — ^Tbmm.,  Man.  ii,  1820,  747. — Naum., 

V.  D.  X,  1840,  215,  pi.  257.— Keys.  &  Blas.,  Wirb.  Ear.  1840,  98.— Schl.,  Rev. 

Grit.  1844,  131.— McCoy,  Ann.  Mag.  N.  H.  1845,  271.— Coues,  Check-list,  1874, 

No.  575  his  (first  introduced  into  Fauna  N.  Am.  ,*  spec,  in  Mus.  Smiths.  Inst., 

from  Wisconsin,  T.  Kumleinj  through  Dr.  Bretcer). 
Sterna  (Hydrochelidan)  leucopt<^ra,  Scurknck,  Reise,  511.— Radde,  Reisen,  ii,  1863,  389. 
Hydroch^lidofi  leucoptera,  Boik,  Isis,  Idtiy  563.— Kaup,  Sk.  Ent.  Eur.  Thierw.  1829, 109.— 

Brehm,  V.  D.  18:n,  796. 
Viralva  leucoptera,  Leach,  Steph.  Gen.  Zool.  xiii,  1826, 170. 
Sterna  fissipesj  Pall.,  Zoog.  R.  A.  ii,  1811,  338.    (Adult.    Not  of  authors;  quotations  of 

true  Jissipes,  but  description  unmistakably  of  this  species.) 
Sterna  naevia,  Pall.,  Zoog.  R.  A.  ii,  337.    (Young.    Not  of  authors ;  identified  on  same 

grounds  as  the  preceding.) 
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DiAG.  JJ.  nigrOf  pallio  schiataceo-nigrOf  caudd  criasoque  albiSf  auUhrachiis  albioaniihusy  alls 
plumhciSf  remigibue  argentato-fuscis  rhachidihus  allns,  roatro  ruhescente-nigrOf  pedibm 
i-ubris. 

Hab. — Europe^  &c.    Accidental  in  North  America  (one  inBtance  known). 

Adult  J  summer  plumage. — (No.  66213,  Mus.  Smiths.  Inst.  9,  Lake  Koskonong,  Wiscon- 
sin, July  5,  1873,  T.  Kumlein.)  Bill  black,  with  a  reddish  tinge ;  feet  red  ;  claws  black. 
Head  and  neck  all  around  and  whole  under  parts  to  the  crissum  pure  black,  shading 
on  the  baek  and  scapul'U's  into  dark  slaty-plumbeous.  Wings  dark  silvery -plumbeous, 
fading  into  white  along  the  fore-arm  border;  the  quills  silvered  dusky,  with  white 
shafts  and  a  dull  white  area  on  the  greater  part  of  the  inner  webs  of  the  primaries. 
Lining  of  wings  sooty-blackish,  varied  with  dull  white  along  the  border.  Tail,  with 
its  coverts,  both  above  and  below,  white,  abruptly  contrasting  with  the  black  of  the 
belly  and  the  dark  slate  of  the  rump.  The  tail  feathers  shaded  with  pearly-gray  to- 
ward the  ends. 

Length  (of  skin),  8;  wing,  ^.50;  tail,  2.75;  the  emargination  under  0.50;  bill  along 
culmen,  0.90;  along  gape,  1.20;  height  at  base,  1.20;  tarsus,  0.75;  middle  toe  and 
claw,  0.87. 

The  series  of  specimens  before  mo  does  not  fully  illustrate  the  changes  of  plumage 
of  this  species.  It  shows,  however,  that  the  various  plumages  are  closely  coincident 
with  those  of  H,  larifarmis,  already  detailed.  Immature  birds,  plumbeous  above  and 
mostly  white  beneath,  may  be  recognized  from  the  same  stage  of  H.  lariformis  by  the 
hoary-white  fore-arm  border  of  the  wing,  and  contrast  of  white  upper  tail-coverts  with 
the  plumbeous  of  the  back. 

As  stated  in  the  Check-list,  p.  137,  a  specimen  of  White-winged  Tern 
was  taken  in  Wisconsin,  July  5,  1873,  by  Mr.  Thure  Kumlein,  and  pre- 
sented to  the  Smithsonian  by  Dr.  T.  M.  Brewer.  The  individual  is  a 
female,  in  perfect  breeding  dress,  and  was  said  to  have  contained  well- 
formed  eggs  in  the  ovary,  leading  to  the  belief  that  it  would  have 
bred  in  the  vicinity  before  long.  This,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  the  first  and 
only  instance  of  the  occurrence  of  the  species  in  this  country.  I  have 
carefully  compared  the  specimen  with  European  ones,  finding  it  identi- 
cal in  every  particular. 

Section  Megaloptere^. 

I  have  already  presented  the  character  of  the  "  Noddy  "  group  of  Terns,  as  drawn 
from  the  leading  genus,  Anous.  Beside  this  principal  form,  with  its  several  species, 
there  are  two  oUiers,  namely,  Namia*  and  Procehlentai.  The  last  named  is  cinereous, 
and  very  near  Anoua;  the  former  is  unique,  in  possession  of  long,  white,  curly  plumes 
on  each  side  of  the  head.  GygisX  is  a  peculiar  intermediate  genus,  pure  white,  with  a 
singularly  shaped  bill.    Anoua  alone  occurs  in  this  country. 

0enu8  ANGUS,  Leach. 

<^  Sterna y  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1758,  ncc  1735. 

<  G/ina,  Briss.,  Om.  vi,  1760,  199,  ncc  MOhr.— Sw.,  Classif.  B.  ii,  1837,  373  (atolida), 

"  yodinus,  Raf.,  1815 1"     ( Gray), 

=  Noddiy  Cuv.,  R.  A.  i,  1817,  521  (atolida). 

=^Anouaj  Leach,  Steph.  Gen.  Zool.  xiii,  1826,  139  (alolida), 

=  MegalopUru8y  13oie,  Isis,  1H26,  980  (stoMa). 

=  Stol%da,  Less.,  Tr.  Orn.  1831,  620  (atolida), 

=  Aganaphr<m,  Gloger,  1842.    (Gray.) 

Gen.  Chak.  Bill  much  longer  than  the  tarsus,  rather  exceeding  the  middle  toe  and 
claw,  about  equaling  the  head,  moderately  robust,  depressed,  ana  as  broa<l  as  high  at 

•NiENiA,  ifote,  Isis,  184^,  189  (=Laro8tema,  Blyth,  Cat.  Asiat.  Soc.  1849,  293  =  Jnca, 
Jard.,  Contr.  Orn.  1850, 35). 

N^NIA  INCA. — sterna  iwca,  Less.,  Voy.  Coquille,  1826,  731,  pi.  47;  Anoua  inca,  Gray, 
Gen.  of  B.  iii,  1849,  061 ;  Laroatema  iiwjo,  Blyth,  I,  c. ;  Inva  myataoaliay  Jard.,  I.  o 

Sab. — South  America  (Peru  and  Chili). 

t  Procklsterna,  £<j/r..  Rev.  Zool.  1841,  242.  The  several  nominal  species  of  this 
section  may  be  reduced  to  two  at  most;  I  have  recognized  but  one.  South  Seas  and 
Australia. 

t  Gygis,  Waglf  1832;  type  alba.    The  single  species  inhabits  the  South  Seas. 
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tbe  base ;  elsewhere  depressed,  taperiug  to  an  acuminate  and  somewhat  decnrved  tip. 
Fore  end  of  nostrils  nearly  balf-way  to  end  of  bill,  the  fussie  long  and  deep.  No  frontal 
autio) ;  outline  of  feathers  on  base  of  bill  convex  (reverse  of  Sterna),  Wings  but  mod- 
erately long  for  this  subfamily,  the  second  primary  but  little  shorter  than  the  first. 
Tail  very  long,  broad,  fan-shaped,  double-rounded,  t.  f.,  graduated  laterally,  yet  with 
central  feathers  shorter  than  thfe  next.  Tarsi  ver^  short,  robust,  less  than  the  middle 
too  without  its  claw.  Lateral  toes,  especially  the  mner,  unusually  lengthened ;  hallux 
well  developed.  Webs  broad  and  full,  not  incised.  Claws  short,  stout,  little  curved, 
but  very  acute.  Podotheca  nearly  smooth,  from  tendency  to  fusion  of  the  plates,  there 
being  but  a  single  defined  row  of  scutella  in  front,  with  delicate  reticulations  else- 
where ;  the  soles  of  the  webs  are  perfectly  smooth.  Edges  of  middle  claw  dilated  and 
somewhat  pectinate.    Plumage  dark  or  nearly  unicolor. 

In  addition  to  these  external  characters  may  be  noted ;  Eyes  small,  the  anterior  can- 
thus  just  over  the  angle  of  the  mouth.  Lobes  of  liver  very  unequal.  Proventricnlar 
zone  narrow,  with  small  follicles.  Cseca  remarkably  long  for  this  subfamily.  Duo- 
denal fold  very  short.  Hepatic  and  pancreatic  ducts  opening  close  by  each  other. 
Bronchial  half-rings  weak  and  imperfect,  the  upper  part  of  the  tube  being  almost  mem- 
branous.   Lobulation  of  the  kidneys  more  as  in  Larus  than  in  Sterna, 

The  generic  synonyms  above  given  all  apply  to  atoUda  and  its  immediate  allies,  of 
which  there  are  several.  Only  one  occurs  in  North  America;  a  second,  A,  tenuirostris* 
is  found  in  Middle  America. 

ANGUS  STOLIDUS,  (Linn.)  Gray. 
Noddy  TerD. 

Sterna  stoUda^  Linn.,  i,  1766,  227  (Amoen.  Acad.  240 ;  Hirundo  marina  miJQor,  capite  albOf 
Sloane,  Jam.  i,  31,  pi.  6,  f.  2 ;  Cat.,  Car.  i,  80 ;  Larue  gavia  fusca,  Briss.,  vi, 
199,  pi.  18,  f.  2 ;  Passer  stuliua,  Ray,  154).— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  17fc8,  605.— Lath., 
Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  805.— Le88.,  Voy.  Coq.  i,  1826,  244  (Chili).— Bp.,  Svn.  1828, 
356.— NUTT.,  Man.  ii,  1834,  285.— Aud.,  Orn.  Biog.  iii,  1835,516:  v,  1839,  (M2; 
pi.  275  ;  Syn.  1839,  322 ;  B.  Am.  vii,  1844,  153,  pi,  440.— Jenyns,  Man.  1835,  270 
(Ireland).— SCHL.,  Rev.  Crit.  1844,  131  (Europe).— Thomps.,  Trans.  Linn.  Soc. 
1835  ;  Nat.  Hist.  Ireland,  iii.  308  (Ireland).— Knox,  Zool.  1866, 306  (Ireland).— 
Harting,  Br.  B.  1872,  170  (Ireland).— Maxtvi.,  Beitr.  iv,  874.— Burm.,  Syst 
Uebers.  iii,  543. 

Megalopterus  stolidvs,  Bp.,  List,  1838, 61.— Keys.  Sl  Blas.,  Wirb.  Eur.  1840, 98.— Macgil., 
Man.  ii,  1842,  236. 

Anou8  stolidusj  Gray,  List  Gen.  of  B.  iii,  1841,  100 ;  Gen.  of  B.  iii,  1849,  661 ;  List  Brit 
B.  1863,  244  (Ireland).— Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  v,  234  (Cuba).— Lawr.,  B.  N.  A.  1858. 
865.— SCL.,  Ibis,  i,  1859,  233  (Central  America).— Bry.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  vii,  134 
(Bahamas).— Blas.,  List  B.  Eur.  1862,  22  (quotes  Yajir.,  iii,  417).— CocES.  Pr. 
Phila.  Acad.  1862,  557.— Coues,  Ibis,  1864,  393  (Honduras).- Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye, 
N.  Y.  viii,  1864,  106  (Sombrero).— Gundl.,  Rep.  F.  N.  i,  393  (Cuba).— Sun D., 
Ofv.  K.  A.  V.  Forh.  (St.  Bartholomew);  P.  Z.  S.  1871. 125  (Galapagos).— ScL. 
&  Salv.,  p.  Z.  S.  1871,  556  (Middle  America,  south  to  Brazil  and  Chili).— 
(7)HuTTON,  B.  N.  Zeal.  1871,  43— Coues,  Key,  1872,  323. 

Jnou8  niger,  Steph.,  Gen.  Zool.  xiii,  140.— Eyt.,  Cat.  Br.  B.  1836,  55. 

Gai'ia  leucoceps,  Sw.,  Classif.  B.  ii,  1837,  373  (type  P.  E.  997). 

(f )  AnousfrateTj  Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1862,  558  (Pacific).    (Var.  t) 

(?)  Stniia  pileata^  ScoP.,  Sonn.  Voy.  125,  pi.  85. 

(?)  Sterna  philippina,  Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  805  {= pileata,  ScoF.). 

*'  A  nous  rousseaui,  Hartl.," /We  Gray  &  Blas. 

**  J«0M8  unicolortY,RM.fjuv.j"  fide  Gray  &  Blas. 

** Steina  tenuirostriSy  Blytu y" fide  Blas.    (Not  of  Temm.) 

DiAO.  A.  faligino8U8  unieolor,  alls  oauddque  nigrescentibuSy  fronti  et  vcrtice  a7^t«,  pedibus 
rubvscente-fusciSf  rosiro  nigro.  Long,  16.00  poll. ;  ala  10.00-10.50 ;  roatr,  1.75 ;  tars,  1.00. 
£ra6.— South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coast  of  North  America.     Bahamas.    Cuba.    Middle 

America  generally,  both  sides.  South  to  Brazil  and  Chili.  Various  warm  seas.  Aus- 
tralia {Gould)  ;  New  Zealand  (Hutton).    Accidental  in  Europe. 

*  Angus  tenuihostris  {Temm,), 
Sterna  tenuirostriSy  Temm.,  P.  C.  202. 

Anovs  tenuh'ostris,  Coues,  Ibis,  1864,  393  (Honduras).— Salv.,  Ibis,  1866,  200  (the 
same).— ScL.  &  Salv.,  P.  Z.  S.  1871,  566  (the  same). 
This  is  readily  distinguished  from  A.  atoUdus  by  its  blackish  instead  of  fuliginous 
plumage,  slender  bill,  and  other  characters.  The  discrimination,  however,  of  the  sev- 
eral current  blackish  species  is  difficult.  Gray  places  tenuirostris,  Temm.;  as  a  synonym 
of  seneXj  Leach,  and  gives  the  habitat  as  Afrcia. 
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Adult,  breeding  plumage. — Both  mandibles  marked  with  more  or  Ices  distinct  loDsi- 
tudioal  strise;  thoir  tomia  inflected.  Nasal  sulcus  deep  aud  long,  formed  by  the 
rounded  cnlmen  and  a  prominent  ridge,  which  runs  alonj;  the  upper  mandible  from  its 
base  to  beyond  the  nostrils,  where  it  is  gradually  lost.  Just  above  the  base  there  is  a 
small  but  distinct  fossa,  separated  by  an  oblique  ridge  from  the  largo  nasal  sulcus. 
Cnlmen  about  straight  for  half  its  length,  regularly  decurved  toward  tbe  tip,  basally 
broad  and  flat.  Commissure  slightly  dediuato-convex!  Outline  both  of  rami  and 
gonys  concave,  the  former  most  so ;  emiuentia  symphysis  illy  defined  and  not  acute. 
Primaries  uuicolor,  very  broad  almost  to  their  tips,  which  are  rounded  ;  first  primary 
scarcely  surpassing  the  second.  Tail  very  long  and  much  graduated;  but  there  is 
also  a  slight  emargination,  the  two  central  rtctrices  being  a  little  shorter  than 
the  next  pair.  Bill  and  claws  black.  Mouth  black  to  a  little  beyond  the  angle  of  the 
jaws,  the  fauces  yellowish.  Tarsi  and  toes  ^dark  reddish-brown,  nearly  black  in  the 
dried  skin.  Occiput  bluish -plumbeous,  becoming  pure  white  on  the  front.  Sides  of 
the  head  and  neck  all  round  with  a  decided  wash  of  bluish-plumbeous.  The  whole 
body  is  a  deep  fuliginous-brown,  growing  almost  black  on  the  reroiges  and  rectrices, 
with  a  very  dark  spot  anterior  to  and  just  above  the  eye. 

Dimensions. — Length,  16  inches;  extent  of  wings,  31 ;  wing  from  flexure,  10  to  10.50; 
tail,  about  6 ;  bill  along  culmen,  1.75  ;  height  or  width  at  base,  0.38 ;  tarsus,  1 ;  middle 
toe  and  claw,  1.45 ;  outer  ditto,  but  slightly  shorter ;  inner  ditto,  1.20 ;  hallux,  0.40 ; 
breadth  of  webs,  0.90 ;  diameter  of  eye,  0.30. 

Anatomical  characters. — Mouth  long  and  narrow,  its  lateral  outlines  slightly  concave. 
Palate  nearly  flat  behind ;  longitudinally  arched  before ;  soft  and  vascular  to  within  an. 
inch  of  the  tip.  A  prominent  central  ridge,  beset  with  obtuse  papiUsB,  bifurcated  poste- 
riorly for  0.6,  to  give  passage  to  the  posterior  nares.  The  narrow  well-markeil  lateral 
ridges  commencing  one  and  a  half  inches  from  the  tip  of  the  bill,  extending  beyond  the 
termination  of  the  median  rid^^e,  smooth  anteriorly,  thickly  papillate  posteriorly.  On 
each  side,  just  within  the  tomia,  is  a  groove  for  the  reception  of  the  inferior  maxilla. 
The  palate  is  black  .nearly  as  far  as  tbe  angle  of  the  mouth ;  the  fauces  yellowish. 
Posterior  nares  0.9  long,  anteriorly  smooth,  terminally  papillate.  Rima  glottidis  0.25. 
The  oblique  converging  rows  of  papillte  on  the  vaulted  space  at  the  back  of  the  palate 
are  but  slightly  developed.  Tongue  1.90  long,  very  acute,  corneous  for  more  than  two- 
thirds  it^  length ;  its  posterior  extremity  emarginate,  papillate.  (Esophagus  very  long, 
measuring,  with  the  proventriculus,  6  inches ;  as  nsuaJ,  very  muscular  and  distensible. 
Proventriculus  a  straight  continuation  of  the  canal;  its  zono  of  gastric  follicles  very 
narrow,  the  glands  exceedingly  small.  This  portion  of  the  tube  does  not  present  tbe 
marked  diflerences  from  the  oesophagus  as  regards  its  lining  membrane  that  is  ordi- 
narily found.  Gizzard  situate  very  &t  back  in  the  abdomen,  deflected  at  a  consider- 
able angle  toward  the  right ;  its  middle  about  opposite  the  ramus  of  the  pubis.  The 
oesophagus  is  not  of  equ^  calibre  throughout,  but  dilates  a  good  deal  toward  the  pro- 
ventriculus, where  the  muscular  parietes  are  thicker,  and  the  longitudinal  rugte  of 
mucous  membrane  more  numerous  than  elsewhere.  The  intestine  measures  14  inches 
in  total  length,  from  pylorus  to  anus.  The  duodenal  fold  is  exceedingly  short,  being 
less  than  one  inch.  It  curves  round  to  the  left  beneath  the  gicerium.  Lyin^  below 
the  duodenal  fold,  and  in  contact  with  it,  is  the  last  intestinal  fold,  which  has  its  apex  . 
about  three  inches  from  the  origin  of  the  cceca.  The  coeca  are  elongated,  being  longer 
than  in  any  other  representative  of  the  subfamily.  They  measure  1.40  inches.  They 
are  club-shaped,  growing^  broader  toward  their  extremities,  after  a  small  uniform 
diameter  for  naif  their  length.  Rectum  exceedingly  short,  barely  three-quarters  of  an 
inch.  Cloaca,  as  usual,  very  capacious,  globular,  0.75  lon^.  The  urinary  and  spermatic 
ducts  open  upon  well-marked  elevated  papillae,  side  by  side,  and  close  to  the  posterior 
median  line.  Posterior  division  of  the  cloaca  well  marked  by  elevated  folds  of  mucous 
membrane.  The  pancreas  is  very  short,  scarcely  an  inch  in  length,  owing  to  the  short- 
ness of  the  duodenal  fold.  The  lobes  of  the  liver  are  of  very  unequal  dimensions,  the 
left  being  so  small  as  to  appear  but  a  mere  appendage  to  the  right.  The  former  meas- 
ures one  and  a  half  in  length  by  one  in  breadth ;  is  thick,  with  a  rounded  smooth  sur- 
face. The  latter  is  scarcely  three-cjuarters  long  by  one-half  broad.  It  is  of  much  the 
sr.me  shape  as  the  right,  to  which  it  is  closely  connected  by  a  short  band  of  glandular 
substance.  The  pancreatic  and  hepatic  dncts  pierce  the  intestine  in  close  proximity, 
about  two  inches  below  the  pylorus.  Tbe  kidneys  are  one  and  a  quarter  inches  long 
by  three-quarters  broad.  They  are  much  less  lobulated  than  in  Sterna^  and  are  more 
like  those  of  Larus.  Their  upper  lobes  are  smaller  than  their  lower,  having  very  con- 
vex borders.  The  lower  are  subquadrangnlar  in  shape ;  the  central  ones  only  partially 
divided  into  several  small  irregular  masses.  Heart  elongated,  tapering,  acute ;  its 
width  across  the  base  of  the  ventricles  seven-tenths.  The  trachea  is  short,  being  little 
more  than  three  inches ;  its  rings  about  one  hundred ;  flattened  above,  becoming  more 
cylindrical  as  it  proceeds  downward.  Bronchi  very  short  and  quite  wide.  They  are 
very  feeble  at  their  commencement,  being  almost  entirely  membranous,  tbe  half-rings 
hardly  distinct  enough  to  be  counted.    These  number  about  twenty-four.    Muscles  as 
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in  the  Steminw  generally ;  the  steruo-tracheales  join  the  trachea  only  threo-teotha 
tthove  the  lower  larynx. 

Considerable  doubt  has  been  expressed  whether  the  Noddies  of  the  stolidus  pattern 
(excluding  those  of  the  blackish  tenuir^^stria  type)  are  all  identical.  Mr.  Cas«<sin,  in 
lb5H,  remarks  upon  certain  observable  discrepancies;  and  later  I  projiosed  the  terra 
fraier  for  the  Pacific  bird,  upon  exaniinaiion  of  the  matter  in  company  with  Mr.  Cas^^iu 
and  Prof.  Baird,  who  both  agreed  that  there  were  recognizable  peculinrities.  The 
Pacific  nmterial  in  the  Smithsonian  shows  a  deeper,  though  not  longer,  and  consequeutiy 
diflenntly-shaped  bill;  a  different  proportion  of  tarsus  to  toes;  a  much  longer  tril, 
with  gieater  emargination  and  somewhat  different  colo^ation.  While  I  would  by  no 
means  now  iusist  upon,  or  even  concede  specific  validity  in  this  case,  I  still  think  there 
may  be  a  varietal  difl*erence.  The  case  may  be  summed  as  follows,  although  there  is 
little  or  no  probability  that  the  name  fratvr  is  not  anticipated. 

Var.  STOLIDU8 :  Wing,  10  to  10.50 ;  tail  about  6,  the  emargination  slight ;  bill,  0.38 
deep  at  base  ;  tarsus,  1 ;  middle  toe  and  claw,  1.45.  Occiput  bluish-plumbeous,  pnrely 
w  hitening  on  forehead.  Sides  of  head  and  neck  washed  with  bluish-plumbeous.  Feet 
drying  black. 

Var.  fkater:  Wing,  11  to  11.25;  tail  7,  the  emargination  0.50;  bill,  0.43  deep  at 
base;  tarsus  1  (as  in  stolidus)^  but  middle  toe  and  claw  1.60.  Occiput  brownish-ash, 
becoming  nshy-white  on  the  forehead.  Sides  of  head  and  neck  like  rest  of  body.  Feet 
drying  reddish-brown. 

Subfamily  RHYNCHOPiN.iE :  Skimmerg. 

DiAG.   Landcc  hypogvathce^  rosiro  culirato,  mandihnJd  maxiUd  longiare. 

Body  slender  and  elongate.  Neck  of  moderate  length.  Head  large ;  the  forehead 
high  and  broad.  Upi)er  mandible  shorter  than  the  under,  its  cutting  edges  rapidly 
converging  to  the  nostrils,  tbence  parallel  and  closely  soldered  to  the  tip.  Mandibular 
rami  at  first  widely  separated  and  nearly  parallel,  then  rapidly  converging  to  the  sym- 
physis, the  uniou  then  complete  both  of  tomial  and  gonydeal  margins.  Nostrils  basal, 
inferior,  their  near  end  behind  the  projection  of  the  feathers  on  the  culmen.  Interra- 
mal  space  fully  feathered.  Tibiae  anteriorly  scutellate.  Remiges,  10 ;  rectrices,  12 ;  and 
other  general  characters  of  Sternince. 

Upper  mandible  very  freely  movable,  owing  to  the  mobility  of  the  fron to-maxillary 
suture.  Mouth  short,  broad,  of  moderate  gape.  Palate  flat;  internal  nares  long. 
Tongue  short,  broad,  fixed.  Digestive  and  respiratory  organs,  in  all  essential  respects, 
similar  to  those  of  Stei-nitKe, 

The  Skimmers  are  so  much  the  Terns  in  general  character,  that  no  detailed  account 
is  required  ;  but  the  remarkable  peculiarities  of  the  skulls  merit  special  attention. 

SkuU. — The  most  important  differences  are  found  in  the  shape  of  the  craninra  ;  in  the 
fronto-maxillary  suture,  and  other  elements  which  enter  into  and  produce  the  mobility 
of  the  superior  mandible  ;  aud  in  the  shape  and  character  of  the  mandibles  themselves. 
In  the  terms  used  in  the  following  description,  reference  is  always  had  to  the  normal 
Laridine  type,  as  compared  with  the  special  modification  of  it  under  consideration. 

The  cranium  is  exceedingly  narrow  posteriorly,  at  that  portion  which  fortis  the  en- 
cephalic cavity.  The  post-orbital  are  hardly,  if  at  all,  more  widely  separated  than  are 
the  ante-orbital.  The  convexity  of  the  vertex  of  the  cranium  antero-posteriorly  is  very 
slight  indeed,  and  the  superior  curved  line  of  the  occiput  rises  high  op  aud  is  exceed- 
ingly prominent.  Its  inferior  extremities  curve  greatly  forward  and  outward,  forming 
very  protuberent  zygomatic  processes  overhanging  the  articulation  of  the  tympanic 
bone.  At  the  same  time  the  occipital  ridge  is  hardly  appreciable  as  such  ;  the  dorsum 
of  the  occipital  bone  being  very  flat,  c  even  a  little  concave.  The  crotaphyte  de- 
pression between  the  zygomatic  and  post-orbital  processes  is  very  deep,  from  the  great 
bulk  of  the  muscles  lodged  in  it.  This  increased  volume  of  muscle  is  also  indicated  bv 
the  meeting  on  the  median  line  of  the  skull  of  the  two  roughened  depressions  which 
lodge  the  temporalis,  these  depressions  being  only  separated  by  a  narrow  longitudinal 
ridge,  as  in  Puffinm  or  Colymbua,  instead  of  by  a  wide  space.  The  anterior  division  of 
this  temporal  fossa  (distinctly  separated  from  the  posterior  by  a  well-marked  ridge)  is 
also  deep,  and  extends  further  toward  the  median  line  of  the  skull. 

From  the  narrowness  and  stralghtness  of  the  posterior  parts  of  the  cranium,  the 
orbits  are  notably  -wide  aud  shallow.  Their  posterior  processes  are  very  small  and 
slightly  developed,  being  in  fact  much  smaller  and  no  more  widely  separated  from  each 
other  than  the  anterior  processes.  These  latter  are  remarkably  developed,  being 
large,  broad  and  heavy,  and  projecting  backward  and  outward  with  very  convex  ont- 
lines.  The  supra-orbital  ridge  included  between  them  is  not  nearly  so  deeply  concave  as 
in  the  other  subfamilies,  both  on  account  of  the  closer  approximation  of  the  post-orbital 
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procev^ses,  and  of  the  character  of  the  depression  for  the  nasal  gland.  The  convex 
borders  of  the  fossa)  do  not  nearly  approach  each  other  on  the  median  line,  bnt  are 
widely  separated.  The  fossa  themselves  are  narrow  and  imperfect,  not  nearlv  contain- 
ing the  whole  of  the  glands,  which  consequently  project  greatly  over  the  edge  of  the 
orbit.  The  fossas  are  continued  each  as  a  well-marked  groove,* under  the  anteorbital 
processes,  their  ducte  passiug  through  a  very  large  foramen  on  their  wav  to  the  liuiug 
membrane  of  the  nose.  The  interorlital  septum  is  complete.  The  olfactory  nerve 
runs  along  in  a  furrow  so  deep  as  to  be  almost  a  canal.  From  the  completeness  of  the 
septum,  between  the  orbits,  the  foramina  of  exit  of  the  nerves  at  the  posterior  part  of 
the  orbits  are  more  perfect  and  less  closely  approximated  than  in  the  other  subfamilies. 
The  conjointed  bases  of  the  sphenoid  and  ethmoid,  which  form  the  inferior  border  of  the 
septum,  and  along  which  the  palatal  and  vomerine  bones  slide,  is  much  thicker  and 
stouter  than  ordinary,  and  does  not  extend  nearly  so  far  forward,  nor  has  it  an  acute 
apex  nor  deei)ly  concave  anterior  edge. 

The  forehead  is  exceedingly  broad,  and  slopes  down  from  the  vertex  at  an  nnusmdly 
great  angle  of  descent.  In  its  centre  it  is  slightly  concave  laterally,  owing  to  the  de- 
velopment and  prominence  of  the  anteorbital  processes.  Anterior  to  these  it  is  perfectly 
plane,  wide,  with  parallel,  straight  sides,  dipping  down  deeply  with  a  square  truncated 
base  which  forms,  with  the  superior  mandible,  the  very  peculiar  fronto-maxillary 
suture.  This  *'  articulation ''  admits  of  a  far  greater  degree  of  motion  than  exists  in  the 
other  subfamilies,  and  greatly  exceeds  that  usually  found  among  birds,  excepting,  of 
course,  the  P»ittaci.  The  connection  between  the  bones  of  the  cranium  and  superior 
mandible  is  perfectly  straight  and  transverse ;  very  wide  (being  the  whole  width  of 
the  broad  frontal  bone),  and  at  the  same  time  exceedingly  thin  and  elastic.  On  the 
superior  surface  of  the  suture  there  is  a  deep  groove  between  the  bones,  a  little  wider 
at  either  extremity  than  in  the  middle,  but  the  under  surface  is  quite  smooth.  The 
osseo-cartilaginous  connective  substance  is  pliable  and  elastic,  so  much  so,  that  in  an 
old  and  dried  preparation  before  me,  the  original  mobility  of  the  part6  is  in  a  great 
measure  retained. 

In  the  adult  skull  before  me  there  are  no  discernible  traces  of  any  nasal  bones,  prop^ 
erly  speaking ;  bnt  the  suture  is  formed  entirely  by  the  apposed  terminations  of  the 
broad  frontal,  and  equally  broad  mesial  process  of  the  intermaxillary.  That  portion 
of  bone  usually  known  as  the  "maxillarv''  or  descending  process  of  the  nasal,  exists, 
unusually  developed,  and  in  an  unusual  position.  Below  it  is  firmly  auchylosed  and 
completely  consolidated  with  the  mandibular  ramus,  just  ahterior  to  the  malar  anchy- 
losis. From  this  base  it  extends  upward  and  backward  as  a  long,  very  slender,  com- 
pressed bone,  running  parallel  with,  but  not  touching  the  sides  o^the  os  frontis,  to  be 
received  by  this  thin,  flat,  laterally  expanded  termination  into  a  slight  depression  in 
the  under  and  anterior  edge  of  the  ante-orbital  process.  As  it  participates  in  all  the 
movements  of  the  upper  jaw,  its  union  with  the  ante-orbital  processes  is  a  movable 
suture,  of  apparently  the  same  general  characters  as  the  fronto-maxillary  suture,  of 
which  it  is  to  be  considered  as  really  a  part. 

The  other  elements  which  assist  to  produce  the  movements  of  the  upper  jaw,  are  all 
by  their  shape  or  position  subservient  to  its  increased  mobility.  The  ossa  pedicellata 
are  long  and  strong,  and  especially  remarkable  for  the  increased  development  of  their 
malar  eminences,  which  carry  the  ends  of  the  zygomata  far  outward  and  downward, 
and  thus  are  enabled,  with  an  ordinary  degree  of  motion  of  the  tympanic  bones  them- 
selves, to  impress  upon  the  malar,  and  through  them  upon  the  superior  maxillary  bones, 
an  lucrease<l  amount  of  motion.  They  also  produce  a  somewhat  peculiar  shape  of  the 
articulatirg  surface  for  the  inferior  mandible.  The  orbital  processes  of  the  tympanic 
bones  are  very  short,  small,  and  exceedingly  acute.  The  pterygoid  bones  present  no 
special  peculiarities  of  shape,  but,  from  the  narrowness  of  the  skuU,  are  not  so  widely 
divergent  as  in  the  other  subfamilies.  The  palatal  bones  are  remarkable  for  stout- 
ness and  width,  and  also  for  the  solidity  and  extent'  of  their  anchylosis  with  the  supe- 
rior maxillaries.  The  outline  of  their  posterior  margins  is  very  oblique,  and  they 
terminate  with  quite  prominent  processes  for  the  pterygo-palatal  articulation.  Poste- 
riorly their  inferior  surfaces  have  considerable  lateral  concavity  from  the  elevation  of 
their  borders ;  more  anteriorly  they  are  plane  and  smooth,  their  surface  being  directly 
continuous  with  the  plane  of  the  maxillaries.  The  vomer  is  shorter  than  usual,  and 
bifurcate  to  a  less  extent.  The  malar  bones  are  perfectly  straight ;  their  axes  in  a  line 
with  the  general  inclination  of  the  axes  of  the  mandibular  processes  of  the  intermax- 
illary :  but  just  at  their  union  with  the  maxillary  bones  there  is  a  considerable  angle 
formed,  from  the  increased  divergence  of  the  latter  at  that  point.  They  are  throughout 
laterally  compressed,  except  just  at  their  anterior  extremities,  where  they  become  hor- 
izontally depressed  and  flattened,  to  give  them  the  necessary  mobility  of  elasticity  in 
an  upward  and  downward  direction. 

The  intermaxillary  bone  is  entirely  peculiar  in  shape  and  general  choracters.  It 
is  remarkable  for  tne  preponderance  in  size  of  the  mesial  over  the  mandibular  pro- 
cesses, and  for  the  unusual  extent  to  which  the  latter  are  united  with  the  former. 
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The  consolidation  is  perfect  for  fully  two-thirdd  of  the  length  of  the  bill,  causing  the 
nasal  aperture  formed  by  the  divergence  of  these  processes  to  be  extremely  amall, 
short,  and  narrow.  The  mandibular  processes  are  also  closely  approximated  to  each 
other  (only  a  narrow  groove  being  left  between  them)  for  two-thirds  their  loogth, 
when  they  rather  suddenly  divaricate  at  a  considerable  angle.  The  palatal  fissure  thus 
left  between  them  is  very  short,  and  only  commences  about  opposite  the  termination 
of  the  palate  bones,  instead  of  much  further  forward,  as  in  the  other  subfamilies.  The 
superior  or  mesial  process  of  the  intermaxillary  is  thus  almost  wholly  concerned  in  the 

{)rodiiction  of  the  shape  of  the  upper  mandible.  It  is  lar^e  at  the  base,  being  there  as 
)road  as  the  osfrontis,  and  about  half  as  high  as  broad,  with  inflated,  very  convex  and 
bulging  sides.  Beyond  the  nostrils  it  becomes  more  compressed  and  deeper,  and  be^ns 
to  present  a  ridge  along  its  culmen  in  place  of  the  groove  which  exists  at  its  base.  The 
sides  become,  as  they  advance,  more  and  more  compressed,  and  less  bulging  and  convex, 
until  they  terminate  in  a  very  acute  point.  This  bone  is  remarkable  in  being  hollow 
throughout,  from  base  to  extreme  apex,  with  very  thin  walls,  and  consequently  very 
light.  Its  interior  is  partially  occupied  by  a  very  light,  delicate  web  of  open  cauocl- 
lated  structure,  most  marked  toward  the  base ;  more  anteriorly  its  complete  bollow- 
ness  is  only  interrupted  by  delicate  trabc^ulss  of  bone,  which  extend  across,  from  side 
to  side,  in  every  direction.  This  peculiarity  of  structure  calls  to  mind  the  bill  of  the 
Bhamphastidw. 

The  bony  frame-work  of  the  under  mandible,  though  not  abnormal  in  structure,  has 
yet  even  a  more  peculiar  shape  than  that  of  the  upper.  The  rami  of  the  inferior  max- 
illa are  at  first  neaxly  parallel,  and  are  very  thin  and  delicate.  Toward  their 
symphysis  they  become  stouter,  and  very  suddenly  converge  toward  each  other  with 
a  considerable  degree  of  convexity.  At  the  symphysis,  which  is  strong  and  firm, 
the  tomial  as  well  as  the  dorsal  edges  of  the  bone  at  once  unite :  and  the  rami,  thus 
completely  consolidated,  extend  forward  as  a  straight,  thin,  sharp  prolongation  of 
bone,  with  fiat,  erect  sides,  and  perfectly  straight  e^es,  which  converge  toward  an 
acute  apex.  The  axis  of  the  symphysis  declines  downward  at  a  considerable  angle  of 
divergence  from  the  axis  of  the  rami.  The  conjoined  tomia  are  at  their  base  on  a  level 
with  the  superior  edges  of  the  rami,  but  the  dorsal  outline  is  at  its  beginning  much 
below  the  level  of  the  inferior  edge  of  the  rami,  in  consequence  of  a  marked  deepening 
of  the  bone  just  at  its  symphysis.  On  account  of  the  peculiar  direction  of  the  inferior 
maxilla,  the  tomial  edges  of  the  two  mandibles  are  not  usually  in  contact  throughout 
in  their  ordinary  positions.  Posteriorly  the  upper  outline  of  the  rami  dips  down  with 
a  considerable  angle  to  the  articulating  surface.  This  latter  difiers  from  the  ordinary 
type  in  its  width,  which  is  great,  in  consequence  of  the  development  of  its  internal 
and  external  angular  processes,  and  in  the  depth  of  the  internal  concavity.  These 
difierences  correspond  to  the  diflerences  in  shape  of  the  face  of  the  tympanic  bone ; 
in  the  prominence  of  its  malar  and  pterygoid  processes,  and  the  depth  of  the  sulcus 
between  them.  The  roughened  ridges  and  eminences  about  the  joint  for  muscular  at- 
tachment are  all  well  marked.  The  triangular  space  just  posterior  to  the  articulation, 
for  the  attachment  of  the  digastricus,  does  not  present  so  much  downward  and  for- 
ward as  in  the  other  subfamiles. 

The  single  known  genus  of  this  subfamily  is  represented  in  North  America  by  its 
type  species,  the  long  and  well-known  B.  nigra. 

Genus  KHYNQHOPS,  Li7in. 

PhdlacrocoraXy  MoiiHR.,  Gen.  Av.  1752. 

Bynchopa,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1758;  1766,  228  (R,  nigra), 

RygchopHdlia,  Brass.,  Orn.  vi,  I860,- 223. 

Rhynchopsy  Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  802. 

AnisorhamphtiSj  DuM.  (Gray), 

Paalidorhamphus^  Ranz,  182;}  (Gray), 

Rhyncliopmlia^  Gloger,  1842  {Gray), 

The  characters  of  the  single  genus  being  the  same  as  those  of  the  snbfamily,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  repeat  them. 

Mo^hring's  name  unquestionably  belongs  here,  but  is  used  in  a  different  acceptation. 
Rynckops  of  LinniBUS,  more  correctly  written  RhynchopSy  may  be  employed  instead, 
though  I  hardly  know  upon  what  grounds,  for  os  Linnaeus  called  the  Cormorants  Pele- 
canusj  Fhalaorooorax,  MoShr.,  does  not  conflict  with  a  Linnsean  name,  and  wo  date  some 
accepted  genera  back  to  1735.  The  original  Rygchopsalia  of  Brisson  is  variously 
spelled  by  subsequent  authors.  I  quote  AniMrhamphus  and  Psalidorhampkus  on  Gray's 
authority,  having  no  means  of  verifying  or  completing  the  references. 
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KHYNCHOPS  NIGEA,  Liuii. 
Black  Skimmer;  Cot-water. 

Myndwjys  nigra,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766, 2*28.— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788, 611.— Lath.,  Ind. 
Orn.  ii,  1790,  802;  and  of  authors  generally.— Bckm..  Syst.  Ubers.  iii,  454; 
Reise,  520  (La  Plata).— Le6t.,  Ois.  Trinidad,  534.— Maxim.,  Beit,  iv,  877.— 
Pklz.,  Orn.  Bras.  324.— Pii.  &  Landh.,  Cat.  50  (Chili).- Gundi^,  Rep.  F.  N.  i, 
393  (Cuba).— Salv.,  Ibis,  1865, 193  ;  1866  (Guatemala).— Sci«  &  Salv.,  P.  Z.  S. 

!  lt-58,  77  (Rio  Napo) ;  1871,  566  (south  to  45°,  Dancin).- Scl.,  P.  Z.  S.  1867,  340 

(Chili).— ScL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1864,  179  (Mexico).— Dress.,  Ibis,  1866,  45  (Texas).— 
Lawr.,  B.  N.  Am.  1858,  866.— Lawu.,  Ann.  Lye.,  viii,  1866,  299  (New  York).— 
TuRNB.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  39  (New  Jersey,  frequent).— CoUES,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v, 
1868,  309  (f  New  England;  quotes  Emmons,  Cat.  B.  Mass.  1835,  6;  Linsl.,  Am. 
Journ.  Sci.  xliv,  1843, 249 ;  Putn.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  i,  1856, 231).— Coues  &  Phent., 
Smiths.  Rep.  1861,  419  (Washington,  D.  C.).— Coues,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xii,  1868, 
127  (South  Carolina).— Ali,en,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871, 368  (Florida,  in  winter).— 
Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1871,  46  (North  Carolina).— Coues,  Key,  1872,  324. 

Bhynchops  fulva,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  229.— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  611. 

Mhynchops  cinerascena  et  hrcviroairis,  Spix,  A.  B.  pis.  102,  103  (juniorea), 

Bhynchopa  melanunis,  BoiE.— Sw.,  An.  in  Men.  1838,  340  (Demarara).— Cab.,  Schomb. 
Guian.  iii,761.— ScL.  &  Salv.,P.  Z.  S.  1866,201  (Ucayali);  1867, 593 (Mexiana) j 
1867,  754  (Peru). 

Bhynchops  borealiSf  Sw.,  An.  in  Men.  1838,  340. 

DiAG.  B,  rostro  ruhro  nigro  dimidiaiOy  notceo  cum  primanis  6  exterioriJms  mgris^  pogoniis 
inieryns  primariorum  4  inieriomm  et  apicibua  albis,  fronie  et  gastrceo  albis  plus  minusve 
ro8acd8,  caudd  albd  nigro  dimidiatd,  pedibus  rubris, 

Hab.—WarmeT  parts  of  America.  South  to  45^  (Darmn).  Various  West  Indian 
Islands.  In  North  America,  Gulf  and  Atlantic  coasts  regularly  to  New  Jersey ;  casually, 
if  at  all,  to  New  England. 

Adult. — Upper  mandible  with  its  culmeu  curved  for  its  whole  length,  sinking  a  little 
at  the  base;  highest  just  beyond  the  nostrils;  gradually  curved  to  the  tip,  which  is 
more  acute  than  that  of  the  lower  mandible,  but  still  very  convex  in  profile;  the  ridge 
sharp  and  narrow  for  its  whole  length.  The  sides  of  the  upper  mandible  are,  from  the 
base  for  half  its  length,  very  convex  and  bulging,  so  as  to  give  to  the  base  of  the  bill 
a  much  rounded  transverse  outline ;  but  the  sides  gradually  become  more  and  more 
compressed,  till  they  hardly  project  at  all,  but  are  quite  perpendicular.  The  tomia  of 
the  superior  mandible,  from  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  at  first  converge  very  rapidly,  at 
a  quite  obtuse  angle,  and  at  the  same  time  are  so  much  inflected  that  the  sides  of  the 
mandible  just  above  them  look  almost  directly  downward  as  far  as  the  distal  extremity 
of  the  nostrils;  there  the  tomia  are  parallel,  very  closely  approximated,  with  perfectly 
perpendicular  sides,  leaving  between  them  only  a  narrow  groove  for  the  reception  of 
the  tomial  symphysis  of  the  inferior  mandible.  The  nasal  groove  is  short  and  wide, 
and  rather  shallow,  its  width  and  shallowness  being  caused  by  the  great  difference  in 
amount  of  divergence  of  the  nasal  and  mandibular  processes  of  the  intermaxillary  bone. 
The  nostrils  are  situated  at  the  anterior  extremity  of  this  groove,  and  are  of  ordinary 
laridine  shape  and  size.  The  feathers  run  fiir  forward  on  the  broad  and  depressed  base 
of  the  culmen,  with  a  rather  obtuse  angle,  and  then  slope  backward  to  the  angle  of 
the  mouth  with  a  sinuate  outline,  at  first  concave,  then  convex.  The  lower  mandible 
is  compressed  for  the  whole  of  the  extent  which  is  bare  of  feathers,  except  just  at  the 
extreme  base,  where  the  rami  are  rapidly  approaching  the  median  line ;  very  flexible, 
being  capable  of  being  greatly  bent  in  a  lateral  direction ;  its  tip  with  a  very  thin, 
sharp  edge,  and  a  broadly  convex  perpendicular  profile  outline.  Its  sides  are  nearly 
erect  aud  flat,  bulging  but  slightly  at  the  base,  not  at  all  terminally ;  marked  with 
about  sixty  straight,  very  oblique  ridges  and  sulci,  running  at  an  angle  of  about 
45°  downward  and  backward;  of  a  length  equal  to  about  half  the  height  of  the 
mandible ;  most  distinct  toward  the  middle  of  the  bill,  more  obsolete  toward  either 
extremity.  The  tomial  edges,  of  which  the  symphysis  is  complete  from  a  point  about 
opx>osite  the  nostrils  to  the  tip,  are  slightly  convexo-declinate  for  their  whole  length ; 
tne  gonys,  which  is  as  thin  and  sharp  ns  the  tomium,  is  somewhat  more  decidedly  con- 
cavo-declinate.  The  outline  of  the  inferior  mandibular  rami  is  perpendicularly  very 
concave,  horizontally  sinuate,  the  submental  space  being  filled  witn  feathers  to  the 
very  symphysis.  The  basal  half,  or  a  little  less,  of  both  mandibles  are  carmine-red, 
the  terminal  half  black. 

The  feet  are  of  moderate  length  for  this  family.  The  tibiae  are  naked  for  a  very 
considerable  space,  nearly  half  their  total  length.  This  bare  portion  shows  a  decided 
tendency,  most  marked  on  its  anterior  face,  to  become  transversely  scutellate,  like  the 
tarsus.    The  tarsus  is  defended  anteriorly  by  a  single  row  of  Boutella,  which  become 
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obsolete  toward  the  joint,  and  have  exceedingly  obliqne  margins.  Laterally  and  pos- 
teriorly there  are  plates,  small,  regular,  smooth,  of  a  polyhedral  (mostly  hexaeoual) 
shape,  largest  and  flattest  on  the  sides  of  the  tarsus,  smaller  and  more  roughened 
behind  and  on  the  joint.  The  toes  superiorly  are  defended,  as  is  the  tarsus,  by  scuteUa, 
the  webs  by  small  reticulated  plates ;  on  the  inferior  surfaces  of  both  the  plates  ore 
nearly  obsolete.  The  middle  and  outer  toes  are  of  much  the  same  length,  the  inner 
much  shorter,  the  tip  of  its  claw  reaching  the  base  of  the  middle  claw.  The  hallox  is 
of  moderate  length  for  this  family ;  its  claw  short,  stout,  blunt,  little  curved.  The 
anterior  claws  are  all  long,  slender,  depressed,  moderately  arched,  rather  acute,  the 
inner  eilges  of  all  dilated,  that  of  the  middle  one  most  so.  The  interdigital  membranes 
are  of  the  ordinary  width  and  amount  of  emargination.  The  feet  in  life  are  carmine- 
red,  in  the  dried  state  dull  yellowish,  with  a  tinge  of  pink. 

The  wings  are  excessively  long  and  powerral.  The  primaries  are  broad,  their 
rhachides  strong,  outer  five  or  six  of  a  somewhat  falcate  shape,  narrowing  rather  sud- 
denly when  near  the  tip  to  their  only  moderately  acute  and  rather  rounded  apices. 
The  secondaries  are  short,  broad  to  their  very  tips,  which  are  rounded,  with  a  very 
slight  amount  of  excision  of  the  extremities  of  their  outer  webs.  The  superior  sar£cboe 
of  the  wings  is  glossy  black,  like  the  back ;  their  inferior  aspect,  except  a  narrow  line 
along  their  metacarpal  edge,  white  j  this  color  deepening  toward  the  ends  of  the  pri- 
maries, first  into  grayish,  and  then  into  blackish.  The  first  six  primaries  are  concolor, 
black,  pure  and  deep  on  their  outer  web,  lighter  and  of  a  brownish  tin^e  on  their 
inner :  their  rhachides  black.  The  inner  four  primaries  are  brown ;  their  inner  webs, 
and  tne  tips  of  both  webs,  white.  The  secondaries  are  white,  with  a  space  of  dark 
brown  occupying  nearly  the  whole  of  their  outer  and  a  small  part  of  their  inner 
webs.  The  amount  of  brown  is  least  on  the  outer  ones ;  increases  on  each  feather  suc- 
cessively, till  the  last  four  secondaries  and  the  tertials  are  brownish-black,  except  a 
narrow  apical  margin. 

The  tail  is  of  moderate  length,  being  contained  rather  less  than  three  times  in  the 
w4ng.  It  is  moderately  emarginate.  The  feathers  are  rather  narrow,  the  central  pair 
rounded  at  their  tips,  the  lateral  ones  converging  to  a  very  obtuse  point.  The  upper 
t4iil-coverts  are  short,  being  scarcely  half  the  len^h  of  the  tail ;  the  inferior  ones,  how- 
ever, reach  within  a  short  distance  of  the  tips  of  the  central  rectrices.  The  tail  and 
its  under  coverts  are  white,  the  inner  webs  of  all  the  rectrices  more  or  less  obscured 
with  dark  brown,  deepest  on  the  central  pair.  The  superior  coverts  are  black  like  the 
back,  except  the  outer  row  on  each  side,  which  are  white. 

Crown  of  the  head,  its  sides  just  below  the  eyes,  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  whole 
upper  parts,  pure  glossy  black.  The  forehead,  cheeks,  sides  of  the  head  below  the 
eye,  sides  of  the  neck,  and  whole  under  parts,  pure  white ;  tinged  in  life,  during  the 
nuptial  season,  with  rosy. 

Dimensions, — Lencth  (of  males),  20 ;  extent  of  win^,  49 ;  wing  from  flexure,  16  to 
16.50;  from  apex  oi  longest  secondary  to  lap  of  first  primary,  6;  tail,  5.50  to  6:  depUi 
of  fork,  1  to  1.25 ;  upper  mandible  along  culmen,  3 ;  along  gape,  4 ;  height  opposite 
middle  of  nostrils,  0.60;  width  at  same  place,  0.45;  len^^h  of  nasal  fossa,  0.75;  of 
nostrils,  0.40  ;  under  mandible  along  gonys,  3.75 :  along  fused  tomia,  3.60 ;  along  gape, 
4.50 ;  from  feathers  on  its  side  to  tip,  4.10  ;  its  depth  at  deepest  part,  just  anterior  to 
beginning  of  symphisis,  0.60;  depth  at  tip,  about  0.25;  length  oi  loneest  oblique 
stria,  about  0.40 ;  tibise  bare,  1.10;  tarsus,  1.45;  middle  toe  and  claw,  1.30;  outer  toe 
and  claw,  1.20 ;  inner  toe  and  claw,  0.95 ;  hallux  and  claw,  0.35. 

The  preceding  description  was  taken  from  a  large  and  very  perfect  specimen  obtained 
in  Florida.  The  dimensions  are  perhaps  somewhat  greater  than  the  avera^  of  exam- 
ples, but  not  more  so  than  is  frequently  found  to  be  the  case.  Individuals  vary 
greatlv  in  size,  many  apparently  equally  aidult  examples  being  much  smaller  than  the 
one  whose  dimensions  I  nave  just  given.  I  believe  that  Audubon  is  quite  correct  in 
saying  that  the  females  are  smaller  than  the  males.  They  will  not  average  probablv 
more  than  16  or  17  inches  in  length,  by  about  42  in  extent  of  wings,  as  he  has  said. 
I  have  also  found  the  bills  to  be  much  thinner,  lighter,  and  wea£er.  In  colors  the 
sexes  hardly  difler  notably. 

Young-of'the-year.— BUI  smaller  than  in  the  adult,  thinner,  weaker,  its  ridges  less 
sharply  defined,  and  the  two  mandibles  of  less  unequal  length.  General  proportions 
less  than  in  adult.  Bill  brownish-black  for  three-fourths  of  its  length,  fading  into  dull 
horn-color  just  at  its  tip,  lightening  into  more  or  less  intense  flesh  color,  or  light  red- 
dish, toward  the  base.  The  strisB  on  the  sides  of  the  lower  mandible  are  as  numerous  aa^ 
but  much  less  distinct  than,  in  the  adult.  Tail  shorter  and  less  deeply  emai|^inate. 
Legs  and  feet  dull  light  reddish.  Entire  upper  parts  a  rather  light  grayish-brown, 
deepest  on  the  wing-coverts  and  tertials ;  each  feather  with  a  tolerably  broad  margin 
and  tip  of  white,  broadest  and  most  conspicuous  on  the  wing-coverts  and  tertials. 
Forehead,  sides  of  the  head  below  the  eyes,  the  neck  all  round,  the  edge  of  the  fore- 
arm, inferior  surfaces  of  the  wines,  and  whole  under  parts,  white.  Primaries  almost 
exactly  as  in  the  adults,  except  tnat  the  innermost  have  more  white,  and  there  is  a 
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slight  white  terminal  margin  as  far  as  the  fonrth  or  fifth.  Secondories  about  as  in  the 
adults,  but  their  brown  portions  lighter  and  duller.  Tail  white;  the  greater  part  of 
the  two  central  rectrices,  and  the  inner  webs  of  the  others,  with  a  tinge  of  dull  gray- 
ish-brown, deepest  on  the  middle  pair. 

I  oDce  saw  a  single  specimen  of  this  bird  on  the  Potx)mac  Kiver,  near 
Washington.  Otherwise  my  personal  observations  are  confined,  up  to 
the  present  time,  to  the  coast  of  North  Carolina,  where  the  birds  are 
plentiful.  There  I  only  noticed  them  late  in  the  summer  and  during 
the  autumn,  though  I  presume  they  pass  by  in  the  spring;  none  breed 
there,  to  my  knowledge.  In  September  they  become  plentiful,  and  so 
continue  until  the  latter  part  of  November,  some  doubtless  remaining 
later.  In  examining  large  numbers  of  specimens  I  found  a  great  differ- 
ence in  size,  and  particularly  in  the  bill.  Some  individuals  are  fully  a 
third  heavier  than  others.  The  bill  varies  over  an  inch  in  length,  and 
especially  in  the  length  of  the  under  mandible.  Sometimes  the  differ- 
ence between  the  two  mandibles  is  hardly  a  third  of  an  inch,  at  others 
over  an  inch.  The  oblique  striae  on  the  under  one  are  sometimes  obso- 
lete. In  high  condition  the  bill  is  bright  red  (vermilion)  and  black ; 
otherwise  orange  and  black,  or  even  mostly  dusky,  only  yellowish  at 
base.  The  young  in  the  fall  are  curiously  variegated  with  dusky  and 
whitish  above,  few  specimens  being  exactly  alike.  The  note  of  this 
species  is  instantly  distinguished  from  that  of  any  of  our  other  species 
of  this  family  by  its  deep  guttural  intonation,  more  like  the  croaking  of 
some  Herons  than  the  cries  of  the  Gulls  and  Terns.  The  bird  also 
differs  from  its  allies  in  going  in  true  flocks,  as  distinguished  from  the 
gatherings,  however  large,  in  community  of  interest,  that  occur  with 
the  Gulls  and  Terns.  The  birds  move  synchronously,  which  is  not  the 
case  with  any  of  the  others.  They  feed  chiefly  by  night,  or  at  any  rate 
in  the  dusk  pf  the  evening,  at  which  time,  in  passing  over  the  harbor, 
one  may  hear  their  hoarse  notes  on  every  hand,  and  see  the  birds  gliding 
swiftly  along  just  over  the  water,  either  singly  or  in  small  flocks. 
During  the  daytime,  when  the  Gulls  and  Terns  are  busy  fishing,  the 
Skimmers  are  generally  seen  rei>osing  on  the  sand-bars.  They  never 
drop  on  their  prey  on  the  wing,  like  their  allies.  Their  mode  of  feeding 
is  not  exactly  made  out,  but  it  is  believed  they  skim  over  the  surf«\ce 
with  the  body  inclined  downward,  the  bill  open,  and  the  under  mandible 
in  the  water,  so  they  really  take  their  prey  in  a  manner  analogous  to 
the  feeding  of  whales. 
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Excluding  the  Sphenisciy  or  Pengnins,  which  may  form*a  group  of  equal  value  with 
PygopodeSy  the  latter  consist  of  three  families,  readily  distinguished,  as  follows : 

Common  characters. — Feet  palmate  or  lobate.  Legs  feathered  to  the  heel-joiut,  buried 
iu  oommon  integument  nearly  to  the  same  extent,  situate  far  posterior,  restricting  ter- 
restrial locomotion,  and  necessitating  more  or  less  nearly  erect  attitude  on  land.  Hal- 
lux elevated,  free  or  joined  by  lobe  to  base  only  of  inner  toe,  small  or  altogether 
winting.  Bill  of  indeterminate  shape,  corneous,  not  lamellate  or  serrate,  not  furnished 
with  a  gular  pouch.  Nostrils  variable  in  shape  and  position,  naked  or  feathered. 
Wings  short,  stiff,  stout,  never  reaching  when  folded  to  the  end  and  often  not  to  the 
base  of  the  tail.  Tail  always  short,  sometimes  rudimentary.  Palate  schizognathons. 
Carotid  sometimes  single  (in  Podiceps  and  Mergulus),  Tibia  often  with  a  long  apophy- 
sis. Sternum  variable.  Nature  altricial  or  prsBCOcisd;  young  ptilopffidic.  Habit  highly 
natatorial  and  urinatorial. 

Cohjnibidcs, — Feet  completely  palmate,  four-toed,  the  hallux  joined  by  ita  slight  flap 
to  base  of  inner  toe.  Tarsi  reticulate,  extremely  compressed,  with  smooth  sharp  hinder 
edge.  Tibio-tarsal  joint  feathered.  Claws  strong,  narrow,  arched.  Bill  lengthened, 
tapering,  acute,  straight,  wholly  hard.  Tail  perfect,  of  many  feathers.  Wings  with 
stiff  inner  secondaries  much  shorter  than  the  primaries,  the  primaries  not  emarginate. 
Lores  completely  feathered.  Nostrils  linear,  reached  by  the  frontal  antiae,  their  upper 
edge  lobate.  Eye  large.  Back  of  adult  spotted ;  young  not  striped  on  head ;  no 
crests  or  ruffs  at  any  season.  Seasonal  changes  of  plumage  slight.  Sternum  with  long, 
broad  xiphoid  prolongation  and  shorter  lateral  apophyses.  A  long  tibial  apophysis. 
Carotids  double.  Nature  praecocial.  Eggs  few,  variegated  in  color.  The  very  few 
species  confined  to  the  Northern  hemisphere. 

Podkipidce. — Feet  lobate  and  semipalmate,  four-toed,  the  hallux  free,  with  large  lobe. 
Tarsi  transversely  scutellate,  compressed,  the  hinder  edge  serrate,  with  a  double  row 
of  small  pointed  scales.  Tibio-tarsal  joint  naked.  Claws  broad,  flat,  obtuse.  Bill 
usually  lengthened  and  straight,  but  the  tip  sometimes  decnrved.  Tail  rudimentary — 
a  mere  tuft  of  downy  feathers.  Wings  with  long,  broad  inner  secondaries  overlying 
the  primaries  when  closed ;  primaries  eleven,  several  emarginate.  Lores  with  a  naked 
strip.  Nostrils  linear,  oblong  or  ovnl,  not  lobed,  not  reached  by  the  frontal  feathers. 
Size  medium  and  small.  Back  of  adult  not  spotted;  young  usually  with  striped 
head ;  adults  in  breeding  season  usually  with  lengthened  colored  crests  or  ruffs  or 
bristly  feathers.  Seasonal  changes  of  plumage  great.  Sternum  short  in  middle  line, 
with  long  lateral  apophyses.  A  long  tibial  apophysis.  Carotids  usually  (always  f) 
single.  Nature  preecocial.  Eggs  numerous,  plainly  colored.  The  numerous  species 
cosmopolitan. 

Alcidce. — Feet  palmate,  three-toed  (hallux  wanting).  Tarsi  reticulate  or  partly  scu- 
tellate.  Tibio-tarsal  joint  naked.  Claws  ordinary.  Bill  of  wholly  indeterminate  shape, 
often  much  as  in  ColymlMce  or  Podicipida ;  often  curiously  shaped,  with  various 
ridges,  furrows,  or  horny  protuberances.  Tail  perfect,  of  few  feathers.  Lores  com- 
pletely feathered.  Nostrils  wholly  variable  in  shape  and  position,  naked  or  feathered. 
Legs  very  variable.  Coloration  variable ;  head  often  with  curious  long  curly  crests. 
No  tibial  apophysis.  Usually  (always?)  an  anconal  sesamoid,  sometimes  double. 
Carotids  usually  double  (single  in  Mergulus),  Nature  altricial.  Eggs  few  or  single, 
plain  or  variegated.    The  numerous  species  confined  to  the  Northernhemisphere. 

As  stated  at  p.  589,  the  J ?cutoj— marine  species  without  representatives  in  the  Mis- 
souri region — will  not  be  presented  in  this  work,  while  the  ColymbidcB  and  Podicipidw 
of  North  America  will  be  treated  monographically.  The  basis  of  the  following  account 
was  prepared  by  the  present  writer  several  years  ago  for  a  report  upon  which  he  was 
then  engaged  with  Dr.  George  Suckley.*  It  has,  however,  been  entirely  recast  for  the 
present  purpose,  and  is  altogether  a  different  paper. 

Family  COLYMBIDJE:  Loons. 

For  diagnosis  see  above. 

By  many  modern  writers  the  Loons  and  Grebes  are  held  as  respectively  composing 
the  subfamilies  Colymhina;  and  Podicipinw,  of  a  single  family,  CoJymbidfB  These  divi- 
sions correspond  with  the  Colymbi  pedihus  palmatis  and  C.  pedibv^i  lobaiis  of  Gmelin,  the 

*  An  abstract  of  which  was  published  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Philadelphia  Acad- 
emy of  Natural  Sciences  for  1862,  pp.  226-^33. 
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genera  Cohmhts  and  Podicep^  of  Latham,  and  nearly  with  tho  Cepphi  and  Colymhi  of 
Pallas.  All  were  united  under  the  genus  Colynibns  by  Linnreus.*  But  the  groups  are 
sufficiently  distinct  to  bear  family  rank.  Temmiuck,  indeed,  separated  them  widely  by 
intervention  of  the  Longipennes  and  Anaeres,  though  this  seems  hardly  permissible.  As 
this  family  contains  but  one  genus,  further  characters  are  considered  under  that  head. 

Genus  COLYMBUS,  Linn,  {emend.) 

<  Colymhus,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  1735-1766,  and  of  authors.    (Not  of  Illiger,  1811,  nor  of 

Pallas,  1811,  nor  of  Brissou,  1760.) 
<r  Cepphus,  MOhring,  Gen.  Av.  1752,  69. 

<  Mcrgus,  Bkisson,  Om.  1760. 

X  Cepphus,  Paix.,  Zoog.  R.-A.  ii,  1811,  339.  m 

=  EudyteSt  Illiger,  Prod.  1811,  282. 

=  Eudites,  Kaup,  8k.  Ent.  Eur.  Thierw.  1829, 144. 

Oh.  Bill  long,  strong,  straight,  acute,  compressed.  Culmen  convex  or  nearly  straight, 
commissure  corresponding,  gonys  generally  convex.  Rami  long  separate,  the  gonydeal 
union  usually  denoted  by  a  groove  sometimes  almost  to  tip,  the  angle  always  evident. 
Maxilla  more  or  less  striate  nasally.  Mandible  dilated  along  tomia,  with  groove  just 
below.  Nasal  fosste  well  marked,  continued  anteriorly  in  smci.  Nostrils  long,  linear, 
pervious,  subbasal,  reached  by  the  anti»,  and  having  a  peculiar  flap  hanging  from  the 
upper  border.  Head  densely  and  evenly  feathered,  with  long  acute  antisd  running  into 
the  nasal  fosssD ;  no  naked  spaces  nor  bristly  nor  lengthened  feathers  about  the  head 
or  neck.  Ear  small  and  inconspicuous.  Eye  with  its  anterior  canthus  just  over  the 
angle  of  the  month.  Wings  moderately  long  (for  this  groupj,  very  powerful,  concavo- 
convex,  with  somewhat  falcate  primaries,  the  first  longest,  the  rest  rapidly  graduated, 
tho  inner  secondaries  short,  stiff,  broad,  falling  far  short  of  the  ends  of  the  primaries 
in  the  closed  wing.  Tail  short,  but  fully  developed,  rounded,  with  stiffish  acuminate 
feathers,  but  upper  and  under  coverts  reaching  nearly  to  the  end.  Legs  short,  very 
stout  and  powerful ;  tibiee  feathered  on  the  sufl'rago;  tarsi  extremely  compressed,  en- 
tirely reticulated,  with  small  polygonal  scales  and  smooth  sharp  fore  and  hind  edges. 
Toes  lengthened,  exceeding  the  tarsus,  outer  longest,  inner  shortest  of  the  anterior 
ones,  all  full-webbed ;  hallux  small,  slightly  lobed  with  a  flap  continuous  with  base  of 
second  toe.    Claws  strong,  nirrow,  obtuse,  convex  above. 

The  three  species  which  compose  the  genus  are  characteristic  of  the  Northern  hemis- 
phere. They  are  heavy,  powerful,  and  hardy  birds,  eminent  in  powers  of  flight  and 
in  swimming  and  diving,  but  progressing  on  land  with  difficulty.  They  are  migratory, 
breeding  far  north,  generally  dispersed  in  winter.  The  voice  is  loud,  penetrating,  and 
raucous ;  the  nature  wild  and  wary.  The  eggs  are  few,  generally  two  or  three.  The 
youug  betake  themselves  directly  to  the  water,  near  which  the  nest  is  placed— a  rude 
structure  of  rushes  or  other  aquatic  vegetation,  built  on  the  ground.  Tho  sexes  are 
alike;  the  young  are  different  from  the  old. 

COLYMBUS  TORQUATUS,  Brunn. 
Oreat  Northern  Loon,  or  Diver. 

a.  torquatus. 

Colymhus  torquatus^  BrCnn.,  Om.  Bor.  1764,  No.  134.— Keys.  &  Blas.,  Wirb.  Eur.  1840, 
91.— Lawr.,  B.  N.  a.  1858,  888.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wa«h.  Ter.  1800,  278.— 
CoUES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1861,248;  1862,2-^;  1864,  21.— Coues,  Mem.  Bost. 
Soc.  N.  H.  i,  131  (osteology  and  myology).— Coles,  Key,  1872,334;  and  of 
most  late  United  States  writers. 

Cepphua  torquaUiSj  Pall.,  Zoog.  R.-A.  ii,  1811,  340. 

Colymhus  glacialis.hi'ss.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  221  .—Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  588.— Lath., 
Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  799.— Forst.,  Phil.  Trans.  Ixii,  1772,  383.— Temm.,  Man.  Orn. 
1815,  597.— Steph.,  Gen.  ZooU  xii,  1824, 2.33,  pi.  61.— Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  iii,  631.— 
SCND.,  Svensk.  Fogl.  pi.  53.— WiLS.,  Am.  Orn.  ix,  1824,  84,  pi.  74.— Bp.,  Syn. 
1828,  420;  List,  IS'.iS,  65.— Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  Am.  li,  1831,  474.— Nutt.,  Man. 
ii,  1834,  513.— AUD.,  Orn.  Biog.  iv,  1838, 43,  pi.  306;  Syn.  1839,  353 ;  B.  Am.  vii, 
1844,  282,  pi.  476.— GiR.,  B.  L.  1.  1844,  :^8  ;  and  of  most  authors. 

Eudytes  glacialiSy  Illiger,  Prodromus,  1811,  282.— Naum.,  V.  D.  xii,  1844,  397,  pi.  327. 

Eudiks  gladalis,  Kacp,  Sk.  Ent.  Eur.  Thierw.  1829,  144. 

*  Admitting  the  pertinence  of  the  remarks  of  Sundevall  (Meth.  Av.  Teut.  Disp.  1873) 
and  others  on  the  question  of  nomenclature,  we  do  not  find  it  necessary  to  use  Eudytes 
of  Illiger  for  the  Loons,  to  leave  the  name  Colymbus  for  the  Grebes. 
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Colymhus  winter,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766, 222.— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788, 5^.— Lath.,  Ind. 

Orn.  ii,  1790,  800.— Leach,  Cat.  1816,  36. 
CohjmbH8  atrigularis,  Meyer,  Taschenb.  Vcig.  Deutsohl.  ii,  449. 
Colymbue  maximua  et  hiemalUj  Brehm,  V.  D.  971,  972. 

b.  adamsii, 

Cohjmbus  adamsiiy  Gray,  P.  Z.  S.  1859, 167  (Russian  America).— CouES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad. 

1862,227;  1864,  21  (cranium).— Elliot,  B.  N.  A.  pi.  63.— Dall  &  Banx.,  Tr. 

Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  308  (Alaska).— Finsch,  Abh.  Nat.  iii,  1872  (Alaska). 
Colymhus  torquaiua  var.  adnwsii,  Codes,  Key,  1872,  334. 
Colymhus  glacialia,  var.,  Swinhoe. 

Hab.— The  Northern  hemisphere.  Var.  adamHi  from  Alaska  and  interior  of  Arctic 
America ;  also,  Asia.    ''England.'' 

Var.  TORQUATUS :  Common  Loon. 

Adult— Bill  black,  the  tip  and  cutting  edges  someti mes  yellowish.  Feet  black.  Head 
and  neck  deep  glossy  greenish-black,  with  lustrous  purplish  reflections  on  the  front 
and  sides  of  the  head.  A  patch  of  sharp  whit^  streaks  on  the  throat,  and  another 
larger  triangular  patch  of  the  same  on  each  side  of  the  neck  lower  down,  the  two  last 
nearly  or  quite  meeting  behind,  separate  in  front.  Sides  of  breast  striped  with  black 
and  white.  Entire  upper  parts,  wing-coverts,  inner  secondaries,  and  sides  under  the 
wings,  deep  glossy  bluish-green ;  all  except  the  sides  thickly  marked  with  white  spots ; 
those  of  the  scapulars,  tertials,  and  middle  back,  large,  square,  and  regular ;  those  of 
other  parts  smaller,  oval,  smallest  on  rump,  most  numerous  on  wing-coverts.  Upper 
tail-coverts  greenish-blacky  immaculate.  Wing-quills  brownish-bhick,  lighter  on  inner 
webs.  Under  surface  of  wings,  axillars,  and  under  parts  generally  ftom  the  neck,  pare 
white ;  the  lower  belly  with  a  dusky  band. 

roMw^.— Bill  smaller  than  in  the  adult,  bluish-white,  with  dusky  ridge.  Crown  and 
cervix  dull  brownish-black ;  other  upper  paries  simiUr,  but  the  feathers,  especixUiy  of 
the  foreback,  with  li^ht  gray  edgings.  Primaries  black,  with  brown  inner  webs.  Tail 
feathers  with  gray  tips.  Traces  of  lighter  and  darker  liueation  on  sides  of  breast. 
Sides  of  head  mottled  with  ashy  and  whitish;  chiu,  throat,  neck  in  front,  and  whole 
under  parts,  white. 

IHmensions, — Length  31  to  36  inches ;  wing,  12.50  to  14.25 ;  bill,  2.75  to  3  along  cul- 
meu  ;  gape,  4  to  4.25 ;  height  at  nostrils,  about  0.80 ;  width  there,  about  0.40 ;  tarsoa, 
3  to  3.50 ;  middle  toe  and  claw,  4.25  to  5. 

Hah, — ^Tho  Northern  hemisphere.    In  winter,  generally  dispersed  in  the  United  States. 

The  white  throat-patch  oousists  usually  of  five  or  six  streaks;  in  this,  as  in  the  lat- 
eral neck-stripes,  the  individual  feathers  are  broadly  black,  with  sharp  white  edges 
toward  their  ends.  The  texture  of  the  feathers  is  peculiar — the  outer  surface  is  hol- 
lowed, with  raised  edges  of  specially  firm,  smooth,  polished  character,  so  that  th^ 
patches  may  be  felt  as  well  as  seen.  The  white  spots  on  the  back  occur  in  a  pair  on 
each  feather  near  its  end,  their  aggregation  in  any  region  being  therefore  determined 
by  the  size  of  the  feathers  themselves. 

Beginning  binomial  nomenclature  at  1758,  the  name  tnrquatw,  Briinn.  (1764),  ante- 
dates gladaliSf  Linn.  (1766).    No  synonyms  require  discussion. 

Var.  ADAMsn :  Yellow-billed  Loon. 

Ch.  Larger  than  C.  torquatuSj  with  the  bill  rather  larger  and  somewhat  differently 
shaped  and  colored.  Bill  about  equaling  head,  longer  than  tarsus,  much  compressed,  tip 
very  acute,  not  at  all  decurved,  the  culmeu  being  almost  perfectly  straight,  as  the  com- 
missure also  is.  Gonys  straight  or  nearly  so  to  the  angle,  which  is  very  prominent. 
Frontal  antisB  reaching  beyond  middle  of  nostrils.  Bill  fine  light  yellowish  horn-color, 
only  dusky  at  base.  Head  and  neck  deep  steel-blue,  with  purplish  and  violet  reflec- 
tions, glossed  only  on  the  cervix  with  deep  green.  Throat-patch  of  white  streaks 
smaller  than  in  torquatus,  but  the  individual  streaks  larger,  as  are  those  of  the  neck- 
patches.  White  spots  of  upper  parts  larger  than  in  iorquatus,  rectangular  instead  of 
square  on  the  scapulars  and  tertials,  being  somewhat  longer  than  broad.  Bill  along 
culmeu,  3.50  to  3.75;  along  gape.  5  to  5.25 ;  height  at  nostrils,  0.95  to  1.10 ;  width,  0.40  to 
O.uO;  tarsus,  3.50;  outer  toe,  4.65  to  5.10.  General  dimensions  somewhat  exceeding 
those  of  toj-qnattiSf  but  not  so  much  so  as  in  the  bill. 

A  comparative  table  of  characters  is  subjoined : 

Far.  TOKQUATUS :  Culmen,  2.75  to  3 ;  gape,  4  to  4.25;  height  of  bill  at  nostrils,  aver- 
age, uuder  1.    Bill  along  culmen  shorter  than  tarsus.    Color  of  bill  moeUy  black,  its 
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cnlnien  convex;  commisenre  somewhat  decnrved;  gonys  convex,  "with  slight  angloi 
Frontal  antiai  falling  short  of  middle  of  nostrils.  Gloss  of  head  and  neck  mostly  green. 
White  spots  of  back  nearly  square. 

Var.  ADAMSii :  Culmen,  about  3.75 ;  gape,  about  5 ;  height  of  bill  at  nostrils,  aver- 
age, over  1.  Bill  along  culmen  longer  than  tarsus.  Color  of  bill  mostly  yellow ;  its 
culmen  nearly  straight';  commissure  straight ;  gonys  stmight,  with  prominent  angle. 
Frontal  antitv  reaching  middle  of  nostrils.  Gloss  of  head  and  neck  mostly  blue.  White 
spots  of  back  longer  than  broad. 

The  type  of  this  form  was  from  Eussian  America,  now  Alaska.  Numer- 
ous specimens  in  breeding  plumage  have  been  received  at  the  Smith- 
sonian from  various  parts  of  Arctic  America.  The  form  appears  to  have 
been  also  recorded  in  Asia,  and  is  even  quoted  from  England.  I  have 
seen  no  United  States  examples ;  nor  have  I  recognized  the  bird  in  its 
young  plumage,  when,  probably,  it  could  not  be  distinguished  with  any 
certainty  from  ordinary  torguatus.  Specimens  are  labeled  as  having 
the  iris  light  reddish-brown,  the  feet  olivaceous. 

Notwithstanding  the  distinctions  in  the  size,  shape,  and  color  of  the 
bill,  I  am  now  rating  this  bird  as  a  variety  of  torquattcs^  being  satis- 
fied that  the  characters  intergrade  with  those  of  the  latter. 

COLYMBUS  AECTIGUS,  Linn. 
Black-throated  Blverr 

a.  arcticm. 

Cohjmhun  arcilciiSf  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  1,  1766,  221.— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  587.— Lath., 
Ind.  Om.  ii,  1790,  800.— BrCnn.,  Orn.  Bor.  1764,  No.  133.— Temm.,  Man.  Om. 
1815,  599.— Steph.,  Gen.  Zool.  xii,  1824,  236.— Keys.  &  Blas.,  Wirb.  Enr.  1840, 
91.— Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  iii,  631,  pi.  171.— SuNi>.,  Svensk.  Fogl.  pi.  53.— Bp.,  Syn. 
1828,  420;  List,  18*.^,  65— AuD.,  Orn.  Bioj?.  iv,  1838,  345,  pi.  346;  Syn.  1839, 
354  ;  B.  Am.  vii,  1844,  295,  pi.  477.— NuTT.,  Man.  ii,  1834, 517.— Sw.  &  Ricn.,  F. 
B.  A.  ii,  1831,  475.— Lawr.,  B.  N.  A.  1858.  888;  Ann.  Ljc.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866,  300 
(New  York).— CouES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1862,  228.— Coues,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1868, 
309  (New  England).— Dall  &  Bann.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad.  1869,  307  (Alaska).— 
FiNSCH,  Abh.  Nat.  lii,  1872,  74  (Alaska).— C0UE8,  Key,  1872, 334.— Coues,  Elli- 
ott's Prybilov  Islands,  1874.— Ridgw.,  Ann.  Lye.  N,  Y.  x,  1874,  392  (lUinois) ; 
and  of  authors  generally. 

Cepphus  arctictiSj  Pall.,  Zoog.  R.-A.  ii,  1811,  91. 

Eudytes  arcticua.  III.,  Prod.  1811,  282.— Naum.,  V.  D.  xii,  1844,  418,  pi.  328. 

Columbus  macrorhynchoSf  Brehm,  V.  D.  1831,  974. 

Colyinhu8  megarhynchoSj  Brehm,  Naam.  v,  1855,  300  f  V.  D.  974. 

CnJymhus  halthieus,  Hornsch.,  Verz.  Pomniersch.  Vog.  21. 

"  ColymhuB  ignotus  et  leucqpua,  Bechst.,  Naturg.  iv,  782." 

b.  paeificus^ 

Colymhus  padficus,  KiWR.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 889.— Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1862, 228.— Coop. 
&  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860, 279.— Coues,  Ibis,  1866, 273  (Southern  Cali- 
fornia).—Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866, 100. 

Colymbu8  arciicua  var.  pacificuSf  Coues,  Key,  1872,  335. 

Hah. — ^The  Northern  hemisphere.  Var.  paciJUms  from  the  Pacific  coast  of  North 
America. 

This  species,  which  was  not  noticed  by  either  of  the  Expeditions,  appears  to  be  a 
more  northerly  bird  than  the  last,  and,  according  to  my  experience,  it  is  rare  in  the 
United  States.  Andnbon,  however,  states  that  it  comes  as  far  soath  as  Texas.  The 
Pacific  variety  is  a  common  bird  on  the  coast  of  California  in  winter. 

Var.  ABCTicus :  Black-throated  Diver. 

Chah.  Bill  generally  as  in  torquatm^  bnt  smaller ;  color  black.  Chin,  throat,  and 
neck  in  front,  black,  with  purplish  an4  violet  reflections  on  the  sides  of  the  head,  grad- 
ually fading  into  a  fine,  clear  bluish-gray,  deepest  on  the  forehead,  lighcst  behind,  and 
separated  from  the  black  of  the  throat  by  a  series  of  white  streaks.  A  crescent  of  short, 
white  streaks  across  upper  throat ;  Bides  of  breast  striped  with  pure  white  and  glossy 
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black,  these  stripes  nearly  meetinj?  Id  front.  Entire  upper  parts  deep,  glossy  greenifih- 
black,  each  feather  of  scapulars  and  interscapulars  with  a  white  spot  near  end  of  each 
web ;  those  of  the  scapulars  largest,  forming  four  patches  in  transverse  rows.  Win^- 
coverts  thickly  speckled  with  small  ovate  wnite  spots,  inner  webs  of  quills  and  tail 
feathers  below,  light  grayish-brown.  Sides  under  wings  like  back.  Lining  of  wings 
and  entire  under  parts  from  the  neck,  pure  white,  with  a  narrow  dusky  band  across 
lower  belly ;  under  tail-coverts  dusky,  tipped  with  white. 

Young, — Bill  light  bluish-gray,  dusky  along  the  ridge.  Iris  brown.  Feet  dusky. 
Upper  part  of  head  and  neck  dark  grayish-brown  ;  sides  of  head  dark  grayish-white, 
nunutely  streaked  with  brown.  Upper  parts  with  a  reticulata  or  scaly  appearauc<», 
the  feathers  being  brownish-black  with  broad  bluish-gray  margins ;  the  rump  dull 
brownish-gray.  Primaries  and  their  coverts  brownish-black;  secondaries  and  tail 
feathers  dusky,  margined  with  gray.  Forepart-  of  neck  grayish -white,  minutely  and 
faintly  dotted  with  brown  |  its  sides  below  streaked  with  the  same.  Lower  parts,  in- 
cluding under  surface  of  wings,  pure  white,  the  sides  of  the  body  and  rump^  with  part 
of  the  lower  tail-coverts,  dusky,  edged  with  bluish-gray.    (Audubim.) 

2>tinfii9tof(«.— Wing,  11.75 ;  bill  along  culmen,  2.45 ;  along  gape,  3.40 ;  its  height  al 
nostrils,  0.65 ;  its  width  there,  0.35 ;  tarsus,  2.90 ;  outer  toe  and  claw,  3.80. 

The  foregoing  description  is  taken  from  a  fine  adult  European  specimen,  no  unqnes- 
tionable  North  American  one  being  before  me.  The  account  of  the  young  is  derived 
from  Audubon.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  have  recognized  it  from  North  America,  the  young 
of  the  arciicua  type  before  me  being  apparently  all  var.  pacificus.  It  may  be  distin- 
guished  from  the  young  of  torquatus  by  its  decidedly  inferior  size.  The  questions 
arising  from  consideration  of  vai*.  paeifims  are  treated  under  the  next  head. 

Var.  PAcrpicus :  Pacific  BlacJc-thrcaied  Diver. 

In  1858  Mr.  Lawrence  separated,  ''with  some  hesitation,"  two  specimens  of  the 
arcticits  type  from  that  species,  under  the  name  of  pacificuSf  on  the  ground  of  smaller 
size,  and  especially  smaller,  weaker  bill.  A  young  bird  in  the  Philadelphia  collection, 
"which  may  have  come  from  the  Pacific,"  being  exactly  like  the  types  of  pacificu»; 
and  the  fact  that  young  ardicuB  is  described  as  closely  resembling  young  torquatut, 
whereas  the  types  of  pacijicus  are  quite  difiereut,  strengthened  the  opinion  that  jHicificus 
was  distinct,  and  I  so  treated  it  in  1862.  But  now,  with  Mr.  Lawrence's  types  and 
several  fully  adult  specimens  before  me,  I  ^^uce  the  differences  merely  to  a  point  of 
size,  which,  as  is  well  known,  is  very  variable  in  this  family.  The  bird  is  evidently 
only  a  slight  variety,  as  will  be  perceived  by  the  following  examination  of  specimens : 

No.  21795,  Mus.  Smith.  Inst.,  adult,  Europe :  Bill  moderately  stout,  little  compressed, 
shorter  than  head  or  tarsus,  tip  rather  acute,  culmen  regularly  convex  throughout, 
commissure  greatly  decurved,  under  outline  straight  to  the  angle,  gonys  straight,  angle 
well  defined.  Culmen,  2.45;  gape,  3.40;  height  at  nostril,  0.65;  width  there,  0^; 
wing,  11.75. 

No.  16014,  adult,  Fraser^s  River,  collected  by  Dr.  Kennerly  on  the  Northwest  Bound- 
ary Survey:  Apparently  pure  arofieiw.  Wing,  11.75;  tarsus,  2.90;  outer  toe,  3.80 ;  thus 
fully  as  large.  The  upper  mandible  is  shot  away  from  the  nostrils,  but  according  to 
the  under  mandible  the  bill  was  0.25  shorter  than  in  the  preceding ;  its  height  at  base 
is  the  same. 

No.  17052,  intermediate  in  age,  California :  Smaller.  Wing,  11.30 ;  tarsus,  2.85 ;  outer 
toe,  3.55 ;  culmen,  2 ;  gape,  2.90 ;  height  of  bill  at  base,  0.48.  The  bill  is  considerably 
shorter  and  slenderer  than  in  the  European ;  the  culmen  decidedly  convex ;  gonys 
convex. 

No.  20229,  adult.  Great  Slave  Lake :  Smaller  than  either  of  the  preceding.  Wing, 
only  11 ;  tarsus,  2.60 ;  outer  toe,  3.60 ;  culmen,  2.05 ;  gape,  3iM;  height  of  bill  at  base, 
0.50.    The  bill  thas  differs  little  from  the  preceding. 

No.  9924,  young,  Paget*s  Sound :  A  type  of  the  species ;  about  the  size  and  propor- 
tions of  17052.  Wing,  11.20;  tarsus,  2.80 ;  culmen,  2.12;  gape,  3;  height,  0.50.  This 
has  the  bill  a  little  larger  than  in  17052,  the  culmen  considerably  curved,  the  gonydeal 
angle  pretty  well  defined.  (Difference  in  length  of  culmen  between  this  and  the  Eu- 
ropean specimen,  about  0.30 ;  the  wing  only  0.75  shorter.) 

No.  20231,  adult,  M^Kenzie's  River :  Small.  Wing,  barely  11 ;  tarsus,  2.50 ;  outer  toe, 
3.50 ;  culmen  only  1*90 ;  height  of  bill,  0.45.  This  has  the  smallest,  straightest,  and 
slenderest  bill  of  all.  The  culmen  is  even  a  little  concave  at  the  nostrils ;  commissure 
perfectly  straight ;  gonydeal  angle  slight.  Were  this  sha])e  and  size  of  bill  constant, 
a  species  might  be  predicated. 

No.  11862,  young.  Eraser's  River :  Smallest  of  the  specimens.  Wing,  10.75 ;  tarsus, 
2.75 ;  outer  toe,  3.80 ;  culmen,  2 ;  gai>e,  2.85  ;  height  of  bill,  0.45.  The  bill  resemblee 
some  others  of  the  foregoing  more  than  it  does  that  of  20231. 

The  complete  graduation  is  established  by  the  above  series,  showing  that  we  can  only 
recognize  a  var.  padficus  as  one  extreme  of  an  unbroken  chain. 
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There  is  something  very  cnrioas  in  the  relationships  that  many  hirds  of  the  families 
Colyvib»da!  and  Podicipidw  hear  to  each  other.  Most  of  the  species  are,  as  it  were,  dupli- 
cated ;  that  is,  there  is  another  scarcely  differing  except  in  the  size,  one  being  the 
fratercule,  or  "little  brother,"  of  the  other.  This  fact  is  easily  illustrated,  taking  our 
several  species  as  examples.  Our  common  Loon  is  the  fratercule  of  C  ad^msiiy  described 
by  Mr.  Gray,  in  1859,  from  Russian,  and  lately  found  extensively  dispersed  in  British 
America.  It  is  larger  than  torquaius,  with  a  relatively  as  well  as  absolutely  larger  bill, 
differently  shaped,  and  mostly  yellow  instead  of  wholly  black ;  there  are  also  some 
differences  in  the  coloration  of  the  plnmage.  ITie  Pacific  Diver  is  the  smaller  repre- 
f  entative  of  the  Black-throated  ;  it  has  also  a  disproportionately  smnller  and  slenderer 
bill.  It  was  first  described  by  Mr.  Lawrence,  in  1858,  from  young  birds  taken  on  the 
Pacific  coast  of  the  United  States ;  but  since  that  time  great  nnmbors  of  the  adults 
have  been  secured,  my  examination  of  which  has  convinced  me  that  the  only  differ- 
ences are  those  just  stated.  The  Red-throated  Loon  also  has  its  smaller  race,  though 
I  am  not  aware  that  it  has  been  formally  recognized ;  I  have  seen  some  full-grown  on^s 
scarcely  two-thirds  the  average  size.  Among  the  Grebes  the  rule  is  finely  illustrated  in 
the  cases  of  P.  ocddenialis  and  P,  darkii.  All  the  American  Red-necked  Grebes  I  have  seen 
have  been  larger,  and  otherwise  different  from  the  Enropean  P.  (piatigena.  I  recognizo 
them  as  varietally  distinct  under  Reinhardt's  name  of  P.  holldUi,  There  are  said  to  be 
similar  races  of  the  Horned  Grebes  (P.  comntua\  but  here  the  difference  is  not  very 
evident.  The  American  and  European  Eared  Grebes  are  singularly  correlated  ;  while 
of  the  same  size,  they  differ  constantly  in  the  amonut  of  white  on  the  wing,  as  I  showed 
some  .years  since,  in  separating  our  bird,  under  the  name  of  P.  calif omicusj  from  P.  au- 
ritus.  There  are  relations  of  corresponding  character  between  the  Dabchick  of  Europe 
(Sylbcocyclu8  minor)  and  that  of  Central  Anxerica  {S,  dominicua)  ;  between  the  North  and 
South  American  Dabchick  (  Podilymhtia  podiceps  and  P.  antarcHcus) ;  while  among  exotic 
forms  several  geographical  races  or  subspecies  are  easily  recognized. 

The  Pacific  Diver,  as  its  name  indicates,  is  confined  to  the  West,  and 
in  the  United  States  chiefly  to  the  coast  itself;  but  it  occurs  abundantly 
in  Western  British  America.  With  us  it  is  only  known  as  a  winter  res- 
ident, at  which  season  it  reaches  our  extreme  southern  border,  if  not 
still  further;  in  the  spring  it  passes  north,  and  breeds  as  high  as  ex- 
plorers have  penetrated.  I  had  rare  opportunities  of  studying  these 
birds  while  I  was  in  Southern  California,  in  November,  1865.  They 
were  very  plentiful  about  the  bay  of  San  Pedro.  The  first  thing  that 
attracted  my  attention  was  their  remarkable  familiarity ;  they  were  tamer 
than  any  other  water-fowl  I  have  seen.  They  showed  no  concern  at  the 
near  approach  of  a  boat,  scarcely  availed  themselves  of  the  powers  of 
diving,  in  which  the  whole  family  excels,  and  I  had  no  trouble  in  shoot- 
ing as  many  as  I  wanted.  They  even  came  up  to  the  wharves,  and 
played  about  as  unconcerned  as  domestic  Ducks ;  they  oonstantly  swam 
around  the  vessels  lying  at  anchor  in  the  harbor,  and  all  their  motions, 
both  on  and  under  the  clear  water,  could  be  studied  to  as  much  advan- 
tage as  if  the  birds  had  been  placed  in  artificial  tanks  for  the  j)urpose. 
Now  two  or  three  would  ride  lightly  over  the  surface,  with  the  neck 
gi'acefully  curved,  propelled  with  idle  strokes  of  their  broad  paddles  to 
this  side  and  that,  one  leg  after  the  other  stretched  at  ease  almost  hori- 
zontally backward,  while  their  flashing  eyes,  first  directed  upward  with 
curious  sidelong  glance,  then  peering  into  the  depths  below,  sought  for 
some  attractive  morsel.  In  an  instant,  with  the  peculiar  motion,  impos- 
sible to  describe,  they  would  disappear  beneath  the  surface,  leaving  a 
little  foam  and  bubbles  to  mark  where  they  went  down,  and  I  could 
follow  their  course  under  water ;  see  them  shoot  with  marvellous  swift- 
ness through  the  limpid  element,  as,  urged  by  powerful  strokes  of  the 
webbed  feet  and  beats  of  the  half  opened  wings,  they  flew  rather  than 
swam  ;  see  them  dart  out  the  arrow-like  bill,  transfix  an  unlucky  fish, 
and  lightly  rise  to  the  surface  again.  While  under  water,  the  bubbles 
of  air  carried  down  with  them  cling  to  the  feathers,  and  they  seem  be- 
spangled with  glittering  jewels,  bon'owed  for  the  time  from  their  native 
element,  and  lightly  parted  with  as  they  leave  it,  when  they  arrange 
their  feathers  with  a  slight  shiver,  shaking  off  the  last  sparkling  droj). 
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The  featbers  look  as  dry  as  if  the  bird  had  never  been  under  water ;  the 
fish  is  swallowed  head  first,  with  a  curious  jerking  motion,  and  the  bird 
again  swims  at  ease,  with  the  same  graceful  curve  of  the  neck. 

COLYMBUS  SEPTENTRIONALIS,  Linn. 
Red-throated  Diver. 

Cohjmlua  scpUmtrhnalis,  Lixx.,  Svst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  220  (adult).— Lath.,  Ind.  Oro.  ii,  1790, 
801.— Temm.,  Man.  18151  602.— Boie,  Isis,  lb22,  561.-Steph.,  G.  Z.  xii.  ieJ4, 
238.— Keys.  &  Blas.,  Wirb.  Eur.  1840,  91.— Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  iii,  6:n.— S5rxi>., 
Svensk.  Fopl.  pi.  53.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  421 ;  List,  1838,  65.— Sw.  &  KiCH.,  F.  B. 
A.  ii,  1831,  476.— NUTT.,  Man.  ii,  1834,  519.— Add.,  Orn.  Biog.  iii,  1835,  20,  pL 
202;  Syn.  1839,  354;  B.  Am.  vii,  1844,  299,  pi.  478.— GiR.,  B.  L.  L  1844.  380.— 
Lawr.,  B.  N.  a.  1858,  890;  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866,  300  (New  York).— CouES, 
Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1862,  228.— Newt.,  Ibis,  1865,  317  (Spitzbergen).— Coop.  & 
Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Tor.  1860,  279.— Dall  &  Bann.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869.  307 
(Alaska).— FiNSCH,  Abh.  Nat.  iii,  1872,  75  (Alaska).— TiiRNB.,  B.  E.  Pa.  Ij^KjO, 
39  (rather  rare).— Coues,  Key,  1872,  335 ;  and  of  authors  generally. 
Ceppkiis  septentrioiialis,  Pall.,  Zoog.  Rosso- As.  ii,  1811,  342. 

Eudyiea  sepientrionalis,  III.,  Prod.  1811,  282.— Nalm.,  Vog.  Deut.  xii,  1844,  435,  pi.  329. 
Colymbus  lumme,  BRt^NN.,  Orn.  Bor.  1764,  39  (adult). 
Cohjmbus  stellatuSy  BrCnn.,  Orn.  Bor.  1764,  No.  130  (young).— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788, 

587.— Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  600.— Leach,  Cat.  1816,  35. 
Ccppkus  siellaius,  Pall.,  Zoog.  R.-A.  ii,  1811,  — . 
Colymbus  borealis,  BrUnn.,  Orn.  Bor.  1764,  No.  131.— Lath.,  Ind.  Om.  ii,  1790,  80L— 

Brehm,  V.  D.  1831,  979. 
Colymlus  striatus,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  586  (young).— Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  802. 
Colymbus  rvfoguJaris,  Meyer,  Tasch.  Deutsch.  Vog.  ii,  453. 
Colymbus  microrhynchuSf  Brehm.,  Naum.  v,  1855,  300. 
Hob.— The  Northern  hemisphere. 

Char.  Bill  usually  slenderer  than  in  the  foregoing;  culmen  slightly  concave  at  the 
nostrils,  gently  convex  to  tip,  which  is  rather  obtuse  and  a  little  decurved.  Outline  of 
rami  nearly  straight;  gonys  slightly  convex.  Frontal  antio)  scarcely  extending  beyond 
base  of  nostrils.  Tarsus  relatively  rather  longer  than  iu  foregoing  species,  uboat  foor- 
fifths  the  middle  toe. 

Adult, — Bill  black,  rather  lighter  at  the  tip.  Crown  and  broad  cervical  stripe  glossy 
greenish-black,  the  latter  thickly  streaked  with  white,  which  streaks,  on  the  sides  of 
the  breast,  spread  so  as  to  nearly  meet  in  front.  Throat  and  sides  of  head  clear  bluish- 
gray.  A  large,  well-defined,  triangular,  chestnnt^-brown  throat- patch.  Entire  upper 
parts  and  sides  under  the  wings  deep  brownish-black,  with  greenish  glo^^s,  everywhere 
X)rofuseIy  spotted  with  white,  the  spots  small,  oval.  Primaries  blae^ish,  p;iler  on  the 
inner  webs.  Tail  narrowly  tipped  with  white.  Under  parts  and  lining  of  wings  white, 
the  axillars  with  narrow,  dusky  shaft-streaks,  and  the  lower  belly,  with  some  of  the 
under  tail-covorts,  dusky. 

Young,— Bill  mostly  light  bluish-white,  with  dusky  ridge.  Crown  of  head  and  neck 
behind  bluish-gray,  the  feathers  of  the  former  bordered  with  whitish.  Entire  upper 
parts  brownish-  or  grayish-black,  everywhere  profusely  marked  with  small  oval  and 
liuear  spots  of  white.  T4uoat  without  re<l  patch,  its  sides  and  those  of  the  the  he<id 
mottled  with  dusky.    Other  parts  as  in  the  adult. 

Dimensions.^^henffthf  about  27;  wing,  11  or  less;  bill  along  culmen,  2 ;  along  gape,  3; 
height  at  nostril,  0.50 ;  width  there,  0.35 ;  tarsus,  2.75 ;  outer  toe,  3.50. 

This  species  varies  greatly  in  general  size,  and  in  the  size  and  shape  of  the  bilL 
Nevertheless,  it  may  always  be  recognized  by  the  peculiar  profuse  spotting  of  the  upper 
parts,  as  well  as,  when  adult,  by  the  red  throat-patch.  The  spots  are  smalleet  and  moet 
numerous  on  the  wing-coverts  and  upper  back,  where  they  gmde  into  the  streaks  of 
the  hind  neck ;  largest  on  the  tertials,  scapulars,  and  sides  under  the  wings,  where  they 
are  rather  lines  than  spots,  and  are  fewest,  or  almost  wanting,  on  the  middle  of  tlie 
back.  The  marking  results  from  a  small  spot  or  stripe  near  t^e  end  of  each  feather, 
on  the  edge  of  each  web ;  there  is  occasionally  a  second  pair  nearer  the  base  of  the 
feather.  The  amount  of  spotting,  is  very  variable  with  individuals ;  in  the  young  the 
spots  are  always  larger  and  more  numerous  than  in  the  adults,  and  usually  lengthened 
into  oblique  lines,  producing  a  regular  diamond-shaped  reticulation. 

A  specimen  (No.  9923)  collected  by  Mr.  George  Gibbs,  on  the  Northwestern  Bound,  ry 
Survey,  is  an  albino— a  state  I  have  not  observed  in  either  of  the  other  species.  T'le 
neck  and  upper  parts  are  pure  white,  irregularly  mottled  with  patches  of  li^ht  reddisb- 
nsb,  of  which  color  are  the  primaries,  wing-coverts  and  flanks.  The  bill  is  slenderer 
and  more  recurved  than  usual,  the  culmen  being  concave  throughout.  The  8x>eciuien 
measured  24  by  44  in  extent,  the  wing  9.90. 
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Family  PODICIPID^:  Grebes.     " 

Bill  of  variable  leoffth,  much  longer  or  shorter  than  head ;  calmen  asnally  about  • 
straight,  sometimes  a  Tittle  concave,  or  quite  convex,  especially  at  the  end.  Commis- 
sure nearly  straight,  but  more  or  less  corresponding  with  the  curve  of  the  culmen, 
usually  sinuate  at  base.  Under  outline  of  bill  in  general  convex,  with  slight  gonydeal 
angle  or  none.  Sides  of  bill  more  or  less  striate.  Nasal  fossae  well  marked,  the  nostrils 
near  their  termination.  Nostrils  linear  and  pervious  (broader  in  Podilymbus),  upper 
edge  straight,  not  lobed.  Frontal  extension  of  feathers  considerable,  and  usually 
antioB  run  still  further  into  the  nasal  fossa.  A  groove  along  the  symphysis  of  the  man- 
dible extends  often  nearly  to  the  tip.  Eyes  far  forward,  with  a  loral  strip  of  bare  skin 
running  thence  to  base  of  upper  mandible,  very  narrow  in  the  typical  forms,  broader 
in  Tacnyhap1c8  and  PodUymbus,  Head  usually  adorned  in  the  breeding  season  with 
variously  lengthened  colored  crests  or  rnfi's;  when  these  are  wanting  the  frontal  feath- 
ers may  be  bristly.  Neck  usually  long,  slender,  and  sinuous.  Plumage  thick  and  com- 
pnct,  smoothly  imbricated  above,  below  of  a  peculiar  smooth,  satiny  texture.  Wings 
short  but  ample,  very  concavo-convex ;  primaries  eleveUf*  narrow,  somewhat  falcate, 
graduated,  the  three  or  four  outer  ones  attenuate  on  one  or  both  webs ;  secondaries 
short  and  broad ;  tertials  very  long,  hiding  the  rest  of  the  quills  when  the  wing  is 
closed.  Bastard  quills  unusually  loEg,  their  tips  reaching  over  half  way  to  the  ends 
of  the  primaries.  Greater  covert«  also  very  long.  Tail  rudimentary,  represented  by 
a  tuft  of  downy  feathers. t  Characters  of  the  feet  peculiar;  for  in  other  lobe-footed 
birds,  as  Phalaropes  and  Coots,  the  lobation  is  of  a  different  character.  Tarsi  exceed- 
ingly compressed,  with  only  a  slightly  thickened  tract  within  which  the  tendons  pass. 
Front  edge  a  single  smooth  row  of  overlapping,  the  hinder  serrate,  with  a  double  row 
of  pointed  scales ;  sides  regularly  transversely  scutellate,  as  are  the  upper  surfaces  of 
the  toes,  the  latter  being  inferiorly  reticulate  with  an  edginj^  of  pectinated  scales. 
Toes  flattened  out  and  further  widened  with  broad  lobes,  especially  wide  toward  the 
end,  and  at  base  connected  for  a  varying  distance  by  interdigital  webs.  Hind  too 
highly  elevated,  broadly  lobate,  free.  Claws  short,  broad,  flat,  obtuse,  of  squarish 
shape ;  that  of  the  hallux  minute.  Tarsus  no  longer  or  much  shorter  than  the.  middle 
toe  and  claw ;  outer  toe  usually  rather  longer  than  the  middle ;  the  inner  the  shortest 
of  the  anterior  ones. 

This  is  a  very  natural  group  of  numerous  closely-related  species.  Extremes  of  form 
may  be  seen  in  Podicepa  occidentalia  and  Podilymbus  podicepe.  There  are  but  two  strongly 
marked  genera,  though  many  have  been  instituted.  These  genera,  one  of  which  has 
several  subdivisions,  may  be  defined  aa  follows,  to  inclode  all  the  subgenera  found  in 
North  America : 

Analysis  of  North  American  genera  and  subgenera, 

A.  Bill  slender  or  only  moderately  stout,  paragnathous,  acut«.  Nostrils 
narrow  or  linear.  Loral  bare  strip  narrow.  Frontal  feathers  normal. 
Tarsus  generally  but  little,  if  any,  shorter  than  the  middle  toe — at 
least  three-fourths  ns  long.  Semlpalmation  of  toes  moderate. 
Lobe  of  hallux  broad.  Usually  with  conspicuous  crests  or  rufis 
during  the  breeding  season Podiceps. 

1.  Bill  longer  than  head,  extremely  slender  anl  acute.    Tnrens 

equal  to  the  middle  toe  and  claw.    Crests  and  ruffs  slight. 

Large J^chmophorus, 

2.  Bill  not  longer  than  head,  moderately  stout.    Tarsus  shorter 

than  middle  toe  and  claw.    Crests  and  ruffs  decided.    Size 

over  10 inches.  Podiceps^ 

3.  Bill  much  shorter  than  head,  not  two-thirds  the  tarsus,  quite 

stout.  Tarsus  about  three-fourths  the  middle  toe.  Outer 
and  middle  toes  equal.  No  decided  crests  or  ruffs.  Small ; 
length  10  inches  or  less Tachybapies, 

*  A  greater  number  than  have  been  shown  to  occur  in  other  birds,  with  few  excep- 
tions.   The  same  number  is  stated  to  occur  among  Pkasianidce. 

t"The  tail  of  the  Grebes  is  usually  described  as  a  small  tuft  of  feathers,  but  on 
carefully  removing  the  coverts  and  downy  parts  the  tail  may  be  satisfactorily  traced. 
In  this  species  [P.  cristatus']  there  are  fourteen  feathers ;  on  each  side  seven,  arranged  in 
a  semicircular  manner.  The  two  middle  feathers  ore  separated  to  the  distance  of  about 
one-twelfth,  and  the  two  outer  or  lateral  approach  each  other  below,  leaving  an  interval 
of  about  the  same  space.  When  the  feathers  are  broken  across  their  bases,  which  they 
frequently  are,  there  is  thus  produced  an  appearance  of  a  small  circular  tuft.  When 
perfect,  they  are  about  1^  inches  long,  and  arched,  with  loose  barbs,  downy  at  their 
extremity."    (Audubon.) 
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B.  Bill  stoat  epignathoos,  obtuse.  Commissare  decurved  abrnntly  at 
end.  Nostrils  broadly  oval.  Loral  bare  strip  broad.  Frontal 
featbers  bristly.  Tarsus  not  tbree-fourtbs  tbo  middle  toe.  Senii- 
palmation  of  toes  extensive.  Lobe  of  ballux  moderate.  No  decided 
crests  or  ruffs PoDii.'iTfBCS. 

Tbe  foregoing  appears  to  be  a  natural  sequence  of  tbe  forms ;  and  the  analysis  is 
nearly  earned  down  to  the  species,  tbere  being  but  one  group  in  North  America  contain- 
ing two  or  more  species.  jEchmopkorus,  in  its  Targe  size,  slender  form,  very  long,  slender, 
acut«  bill,  and  long  tarsi,  forms  one  extreme.  Next  comes  Podiceps  proper,  ad  illustrated 
by  P.  ^riatatuSf  in  which  the  ruffs  and  crests  reach  their  highest  development  In  P.  cor- 
nutuSy  aur%tv9t  and  griseigena,  the  crests  ond  ruffs  decrease  in  development  successively, 
while  the  bill  grows  stouter;  in  the  latter,  moreover,  the  tarsus  is  relatively  tbe 
shortest.  But  these  four  species  need  not  be  even  subgenerically  distinguished.  The 
way  is  directly  opened  to  the  subgenus  Tachybapti8f  very  small,  with  short,  stout  bill, 
short  tarsi,  and  absence  of  decided  crests  or  rufiB,  furnishing  in  some  sense  a  link  with 
the  quite  distinct  genus  Podilymhus. 

Genus  PODICEPS,  Lath. 

<  ColymhuSf  Bri8S.,  Om.  vi,  1760,  33 ;  not  of  Linnaeus,  nor  of  authors. 
=  Cohjmbm,  III.,  Prod.  1811,  281.— Sund.,  Meth.  Av.  Disp.  1873. 

=  Colymhus,  Pallas,  Zoog.  K.-A.  ii,  1811,  352. 

<  PodioepBf  Lath.,  Ind.  Om.  ii,  1790, 780.    (C.  oristatM,  Limn.) 
=  Podiceps,  AucT.  recent. 
^  ^  Pedetaiihya*  Kaup,  8k.  Ent.  Eur.  Thierw.  1829,  44.    (C.  grUdgeva,  Bodd.) 

-  Lophaiihyia,  Kaup,  op.  dU  72.    (C.  cri»Uitu8y  Linn.) 
'  LophcBthyia,  Aqass. 

►  DyteSy  Kaup,  op.  ciL  41.    (C.  comaUis,  Gm.) 
'  Proctopus,  Kaup,  op.  ctt.  49.    (C.  auritus,) 
'  Polioccphalua,  Selby.    (Fido  Gray;  type  neator,  Gould.) 

TachyhapteSy  Reich.    (C.  minor,  Gm.) 
OiodyicSf  Reich.,  Handb.  Sp.  Orn.    (=  Proctopua,  Kaup.) 
CaZiparfiw,  Bp.,  1855.    (Gray,)    (P.  ifca/fparcu«,  Garn.) 
RoUandia,  Bp.,  1856.    (Gray.)    (P.  roUandi,  Q.  &  G.) 

►  Sylbeocylti8,  "  Bp.,"  apud  Gray.    (Neo  Bp.,  whose  type  was  C  podictps,  Linn.) 
.  jE€hw4)phorus,  CouKS,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1862,  229.     (P.  occidentaUs,  Lawr.) 

•  Ccniropelma,  ScL.  &,  Salv.,  Exot.  Om.  pt.  xii.    (P.  miiropteruaf  Gould.) 

While  most  of  the  above  names  are  purely  synonymical,  others  may  be  entitled  to 
snbgeneric  rank,  especially  Tachyhaptes,  JEchmophoru8,  and  Centropclma,  The  general 
characters  of  the  genus  having  been  sufl5ciently  elucidated,  we  may  at  once  proceed  to 
consider  the  North  American  species,  under  the  three  subgenera  JSchmophorus^  PodiapH^ 
and  Tachybaptes, 

Subgenus  ^ohmophobus,  Cott^. 

^chmophorus,  CoUKS,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1862, 229. 

Char.  Bill  very  long,  exceeding  the  head,  straight  or  slightly  recurved,  very  slender, 
att-ennate,  and  acute.  Culmen  straight  or  slightly  concave ;  commissure  about  straight, 
somewhat  sinuate  at  base ;  under  outline  concave  at  base,  without  angle  at  symphysis. 
Bare  loral  strip  very  narrow.  Wings  comparatively  long,  with  much  attenuated  outer 
primaries.  Legs  long ;  tarsus  exceeding  the  bill,  as  long  as  the  middle  toe  and  claw. 
Basal  webbing  of  toes  slight.  Size  large;  body  slender;  neck  long.  Crest  and  ruffis 
inconspicuous  (not  found  colored  in  the  North  American  species). 

This  section  is  quite  well  marked.  A  South  American  species,  P.  leucopierw,  King, 
appears  to  belong  iiere.  Schlegel,  indeed,  unites  all  the  largest  American  Grebes  t 
under  our  specific  name.  They  may  be  identical  specifically,  but  I  have  yet  to  see 
either  of  our  North  American  forms  with  any  decided  coloration  about  the  head,  though 
we  have  them  in  breeding  plumage,  as  I  correctly  stated  in  1862  (op.  dt.  404).  This 
statement,  made  with  reference  to  var.  darkii,  has  been  confirmed  by  Hr.  Ridgway, 
who  found  numbers  of  occidentalis  breeding  at  Pynimid  Lake,  Nevada,  late  in  May. 
They  were  also  seen  at  Great  Salt  Lake  in  June.  They  were  all  in  the  same  dress^no 
colored  crests  or  rnfEs ;  no  bright  colors  at  all  about  the  head  and  neck.  It  is  certainly 
singular  that  this  species  should  thus  depart  from  the  rule  of  seasonal  changes  oi 

•  Found  spelled,  among  writ-ers,  Pedctaithyia,  Podetaithyia,  Pedtaithyia^  &o. 

t  The  references  are:  C  major,  Bodd.,  P.  E.  404  ;  =0.  caymnenns,  Gm.;  P.  cayana, 
LuiTiL  ;  P.  bicornis,  LicuT. ;  longirobtris,  Jaub.  ;  leucoptcrua,  King. 
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plnmage  in  ibis  family,  bat  socb  is  apparently  tbe  case.  Under  tbese  circumstances 
It  is  obviously  proper  to  hold  ScblegeVs  determination  in  check. 

There  are  two  well-marked  forms  of  this  species,  qnite  easy  to  recognize  in  their 
extreme  manifestations,  yet  apparently  not  separable  specifically.  They  may  be  dis- 
tini^uished  as  follows : 

Var.  OCCIDENTAU8 :  Large ;  length  (extreme),  about  29  inches ;  wing,  about  8 ;  bill 
and  tarsus,  each  about  3.  Bill  equal  to  tarsus,  straight,  mostly  dark  olivaceous, 
brighter  yellowish  at  tip  and  along  cutting  edges.  Under  outline  of  bill  straight  from 
base  to  the  slight  angle,  gouys  thence  straight  to  tip.    Lores  ashy-gray. 

Var,  ci^RKU:  Small ;  length,  about  22  mches;  wing,  about  7;  bill,  2.25;  tarsus, 
2.75.  Bill  shorter  than  tarsus,  slightly  recurved,  under  outline  almost  regularly  con- 
vex from  base  to  tip,  with  barely  appreciable  angle.    Lores  pure  white. 

PODICEPS  (^CHMOPHORUS)  OCCIDBNTALIS,  Lawr. 
Western  Grebe* 

a.  occidentalism 

Podiccps  occidentalism  Lawr.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 894.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860, 

281,  pi.  38.— Coles,  Key,  1872,  336. 
MikmophoruB  occidentalis,  CouES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1862,  229.— CouES,  Ibis,  Apr.  1866, 

273  (Southern  California). 

b.  clarkii. 

Podiceps  clarkiU  Lawr.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  895. 

Mihmophorus  clarkii,  CocES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1862,  229 ;  ibid,  404  (breeding  plumage). 

Fodicepe  oocidentalis  var.  clarkiij  Coues,  Key,  1872,  336. 

Baft.— Both  varieties  occur  together  in  the  United  States  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains. 

Var.  OCCIDBNTALIS:  Western  Orebe. 

JdMW.— Culmen  and  gonys  dusky  olivaceous,  the  bill  becoming  yellowish  toward 
the  end  and  along  the  cutting  edges.  Iris  orange-red  with  a  pinkish  shade,  surrounded 
witli  a  white  ring.  Hard  parts  of  palate  in  life  like  the  bill ;  soft  parts  light  purplish 
or  lavender.  lusides  of  tarsi  and  soles  black ;  outsides  of  tarsi  and  top  of  foot  dull 
bluish-green,  becoming  yellowish  in  centre  of  the  webs.  Forehead  and  lores  dark 
silvery-osh.  A  short  occipital  crest  and  indications  of  cheek  ruffs,  but  neither  brightly 
colored,  agreeing  with  the  plain  dark  and  white  colors  of  the  parts.  Top  of  head  and 
line  down  back  of  neck  fuliginous  blackish,  fading  on  the  back  and  upper  parts  gener- 
ally into  a  lighter,  rather  brownish-black,  the  feathers  of  the  back  with  grayish  mo.rgius. 
Primaries  mostly  deep  chocolate-brown,  basally  white,  their  shafts  whitish  at  base, 
black  terminally.  Secondaries  mostly  white,  bat  more  or  fewer  of  the  outer  webs, 
wholly  or  in  part,  dark.  Sides  under  the  wings  washed  with  a  pale  shade  of  the  color 
of  the  back.    Lining  of  wings  and  whole  under  parts  from  the  bill  pure  silky  white. 

Dimensiom.—Ijeugthf  24  to  29  inches ;  wing,  about  8 ;  bill  along  culmen,  tarsus,  and 
middle  toe  with  claw,  each,  3 ;  gape  of  bill,  3.60 ;  its  height  at  nostril,  0.50. 

This  is  a  remarkable  Grebe,  the  largest  of  this  country,  and  one  re- 
qniriiig  comparison  with  no  other  for  its  determination.  It  was  originally 
desciibed  from  the  Pacific  coast,  along  which  it  is  found  from  Oregon 
and  Washington  Territories  to  Southern  California,  or  further :  while 
latterly  it  has  been  found  breeding  in  Nevada  and  Utah  by  Mr.  Riclgway. 
I  observed  it  frequently  on  the  California  coast,  at  San  Pedro,  in  Novem- 
ber, where  it  was  common  on  the  waters  of  the  harbor,  with  the  Pacific 
Diver,  Cormorants,  and  numerous  other  water-fowl.  It  is  a  fine-looking 
bird  on  the  water,  has  a  trim  and  shapely  aspect,  like  a  clipper  shii>, 
while  its  long  sinuous  neck  is  held  in  a  graceful  curve,  or  variously  de- 
flected to  either  side.  A  specimen  which  I  opened  had  the  stomach  filled 
with  a  kind  of  aquatic  grass.  The  birds  were  not  very  shy,  and  several 
were  readily  procured,  notwithstanding  their  great  powers  of  diving. 

Among  Dr.  Kennerlj's  Mss.  I  find  the  following :   *'This  species,  and 
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the  Fodiceps  cornutits,  are  very  common  on  Poget  Sound,  They  are 
rather  more  rare  during  the  summer  months  than  in  the  autumn  and 
winter.  During  the  latter  seasons  they  may  almost  always  be  found — 
two,  rarely  more,  in  company — coasting  near  the  shore,  diving  rapidly  in 
search  of  food.  When  desirous  of  descending  beneath  the  water,  they 
seem  to  raise  themselves  partially  from  the  surface,  and  describing,  as 
they  descend,  almost  a  perfect  arc  of  a  circle.  Few  birds  are  more 
graceful  on  the  water  than  these  interesting  species ;  and  it  has  afforded 
us  mauy  moments  of  real  enjoyment  to  watch  them  gliding  rapidly  and 
smoothly  over  its  surface,  or  performing  in  rapid  succession  their  grace- 
ful curves  as  they  disappear  beneath  its  surface.  They  do  not  often  take 
to  wing,  relying  more  on  their  powers  of  swimming  and  diving  as  a 
means  of  escape  from  enemies ;  when  they  do  fly,  they  rise  very  awk- 
wardly from  the  water,  often  for  a  long  distance  dragging  their  dangling 
legs  before  they  succeed,  and  often,  uuder  such  circumstances,  abandon- 
ing the  effort,  they  stop  and  suddenly  disappear  beneath  the  surface- 
They  follow  up  the  streams  emptying  into  the  Sound  for  long  distances, 
mauy  of  them  spending  their  summer  on  the  lakes  far  inland,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  which  they  probably  breed  with  the  Large  Loon  (C. 
torquatus).  I  have  often  seen  large  flocks  of  them  on  Chiloweyuck  Lake 
from  August  to  September,  and  perhaps  later,'' 

Var.  CLARKii:  darkens  Orebe. 

BiU  aboat  as  loDg  as  the  head,  shorfier  than  the  tarsns,  slightly  recarved,  extromely 
slender  and  acute ;  the  culmen  a  little  concave,  the  nnder  outline  almost  one  unbroken 
curve  from  base  to  tip. 

Adult  in  breeding  plumage. — Under  mandible,  and  tip  and  cutting  edges  of  the  upper, 
chrome-yellow,  in  marked  contrast  to  the  black  of  the  culmen.  Loral  bare  strip  leaden- 
blue.  Crown,  occiput,  and  hiud  neck  deep  gra.vish-black ;  almost  pure  black  on  tho 
hind  head,  fading  gradually  along  the  neck  into  the  lighter  blackish-gray  of  the  upper 
parts  generally.  Lores  broadly  pure  white,  as  are  the  entire  uuder  parts,  with  a  sharp 
line  of  demarcation  along  the  sides  of  the  bead  and  neck.  A  decided  occipital  crest, 
the  feathers  about  an  Inch  long  and  quite  iiliibrm,  but  not  colored  apart  from  the  gen- 
eral coloration.  No  decided  rufis — no  colored  rutfs  at  all ;  but  the  white  feathers  of 
the  sides  of  the  head  behind  and  across  the  throat  are  longer  and  fuller  than  else- 
where— about  as  in  giHsdgcna,  Wings  and  general  coloration  (except  the  white  lores) 
exactly  as  in  var.  ocddentalis. 

Winter  dress  not  materially  different  from  the  foregoing. 

Dimenaions, — Length,  about  22  inches ;  extent,  28.50 ;  wing,  7 ;  bill  along  culmen, 
2.30 ;  along  gape,  2.75 ;  height  at  nostrils,  0.40 ;  tarsus,  and  middle  toe  with  claw, 
each,  about  2.75. 

With  only  extremes  before  us  of  the  two  varieties,  one  might  well  consider  them 
distinct  species;  but  other  specimens  show  the  iutergradation.  Thus,  Nos.  9544  and 
9938,  especially  the  latter,  differ  from  typical  darkii  m  stouter  and  less  recurved  as 
well  as  darker-colored  bill,  the  culmen  not  obviously  concave,  and  the  under  outline 
not  regularly  curved.  The  loral  space  has  an  ashy  tinge  in  the  white.  The  general 
dimensions  are  those  of  clarkii.  In  size  the  two  varieties  inosculate  at  about  two  feet 
of  total  length. 

In  examining  more  extensive  material  than  I  formerly  possessed,  lack  of  specific  dis- 
tinction between  the  two  forms  becomes  still  more  obvious.  Thus  we  frequently  find 
specimens  as  small  as  typical  clarkii^  and  with  equally  slender  bill,  yet  with  the  cotor 
of  tho  bill  wholly  olivaceous  and  the  lores  ashy,  as  in  typical  ocddentalis. 

Subgenus  PoDiOEPS,  Lath. 

CriAR.  Bill  moderately  stout,  usually  more  or  less  compressed,  equaling  or  shorter 
than  the  hevd  or  tarsus.  Tarsus  obviously  shorter  than  tho  middle  toe  and  claw. 
Outer  lateral  too  a  little  longer  than  the  middle.  Head  in  the  breeding  se^wjon  with 
lengthened  colored  crests  or  ruffs,  or  both.  (Including,  among  North  American  repre- 
senlatives,  Pedeiaithyia^  Lophaithyiaf  Dyies^  Otodytea^  and  Proctapus,) 

Thus  lestricting  Podiceps  to  exclude,  of  American  forms,  the  subgenera  JSchmopkorus 
and  lac'hybapteSf  as  well  as  the  genus  Podilymbus,  wo  find  that  the  four  North  Americaii 
representatives  may  be  thus  analyzed  : 
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A.  Large ;  length,  over  15  inches.    Bill  more  or  less  nearly  equaling  the 

head  or  tarsus  in  length. 

1.  Crests,  and  especially  mffs,  long  and  conspicuons.    Neck  with- 

out red  or  gray  in  front ;  under  parts  pure  silky  white.  Tar- 
sus averagmg'equal  to  the  middle  toe  without  its  claw oristatus. 

2.  Crests  moderate ;  rnffis  inconspicuous.    Neck  with  red  or  gray 

in  front;  underparts  watered  with  dusky  (sometimes  but 
slightly).  Tarsus  averaging  less  than  the  middle  toe  and 
claw yriseigena  var.  holbollU 

B.  Small;  len^h,  under  15  inches.    Bill  much  shorter  than  head;  little 

over  halt  the  tarsus. 

3.  Bill  compressed,  higher  than  broad  at  the  nostrils.    Crests  and 

ruffs  very  conspicuous ;  neck  red  in  front comuttu, 

4.  Bill  depressed,  broader  than  high  at  the  nostnls.    Crests  in  form 

of  auricular  tufts ;  neck  black  in  front auritus  var.  califarnicua. 

In  1862  I  adopted  an  aralysis  of  this  section,  resting  primarily  upon  the  shortness 
of  the  tarsus  in  Pedataithyia  ({griseigena)  as  contrasted  with  its  greater  length  rela- ' 
tively  to  the  toes  in  criatatusy  comutus,  and  auriina.  This  holds  good  with  typical  grisei- 
genttj  but  is  subject  to  some  uncertainty  of  determination  in  its  application  to  the 
American  var.  holbolH  or  "  cooperi^"  as  I  now  tind  upon  examination  of  further  materiah 
It  is  also  practically  difficult  to  establish  a  division  upon  this  basis,  not  only  because 
the  limits  of  individual  variability  are  wide,  but  because  different  methods  of  measur- 
ing the  peculiarly-shaped  feiet  of  these  birds  give  different  results.  The  subject  is 
discussed  further  on.  Meanwhile,  the  foregoing  is  presented  as  a  more  convenient 
analysis,  since  it  is  probably  available  for  determination  of  young  as  well  as  old  birds. 

rODICEPS  CBISTATUS,  (LinD.)  Lath. 
Crested  Grebe. 

Colymbus  crisiaius,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766, 222.— Naum.,  V.  D.  ix,  1838,  696,  pi.  242.— 

Gloger,  J.  f.  O.  1866,  285  (albino). 
Fodiceps  a-isiaius,  Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  780.— Temm.,  Man.  1815,  462.— Boie,  Isis, 
1822,  561.— Steph.,  Gen.  Zool.  xiii,  1825,  3.— Keys.  &  Blas.,  Wirb.  Eur.  1840, 
90.— Macgil.,  Man.  ii,  202.— Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  iii,  63.3.— Schl.,  Mus.  P.-B.  livr. 
ix,  34.— SUND.,  Svensk.  Fogl.  pi.  54.— Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831, 410.— Nutt., 
Man.  ii,  1834,  250.— Bp.,  8yn.  1828,  417;  List,  1838,  65.— AuD.,  Orn.  Biog.  iii, 
1835,  598,  pi.  292;   Syn.  ia39,  356;  B.  Am.  vii,  1844,  308,  pi.  479.— Giu.,  B. 
L.  I.  1844,  383.— Lawr.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  893;  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866,  300.— 
CoiTES,  Pi*.  Phila.  Acad.  1862,  230.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860, 
280.— BoARDM.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  ix.  1862, 131  (Maine,  breeding).— Coues,  Pr.  Ess. 
Inst.  V,  1868, 310.— TuRNB.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869, 39  ("  not  uncommon  ").— CouES,  Key, 
1872,  336 ;  and  of  authors  generally. 
Lonhairthijia  cristala,  Kaup,  Sk.  Ent.  Eur.  Thierw.  1829,  72. 
Cotymbus  unnaior,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  223. 
ColymbuB  coiitutus,  Pall.,  Zoog.  R.-A.  ii,  1811,  35.3.    (Not  of  Orndin,) 
(t)  Podkeps  australiSj  Gould.— Diggle^,  Orn.  Aust.  pt.  xx,  pi.  — . 
Podiceps  fongirostrU,  Bp. 

Podiceps  mitraius  et  patagiatm,  Brehm,  V.  D.  953,  954. 
(T)  Podiceps  hectori,  Bcixer,  Ess.  Orn.  N.  Zeal.  19.— Hutton,  B.  N.  Zeal.  1871,  39.    (See 

FiNSCH,  Ibis,  1869,  380.) 
"Podiceps  tDidhalmi,  GObel,  J.  f.  O.  qviii,  1870,  312." 

Adult,  breeding  plunmge, — Crown  and  long  occipital  crests  glossy  black ;  terminal  half 
of  the  long  ruff  the  same,  the  basal  part  bright  reddish-brown,  fading  gradually  into 
pure  fiilky- white  of  the  throat  and  sides  of  head.  Superciliary  and  loral  line  white, 
more  or  less  tinged  with  luhrous.  Neck  behind  and  general  upper  parts  dark  brown, 
the  feathers  of  the  back  with  gray  margins.  Primaries  deep  chocolate-brown,  with 
black  shafts,  the  tips  of  the  inner  ones  white,  as  are  all  the  secondaries  and  long 
humeral  feathers,  excepting  a  little  part  of  the  outer  webs  of  the  former.  Inner  webs 
of  greater  wing-coverts  white,  outer  chocolate-brown ;  lesser  coverts  wholly  brown. 
Under  parts  pure  silky-white,  without  a  trace  of  the  dusky  mottling  seen  in  P.  grisei- 
gena ;  the  sicfes  of  the  neck  and  body  tinged  with  reddish  and  mixed  with  dusky  on 
the  tianks,  where  also  the  feathers  have  blackish  shaft-lines.  ^^Bill  in  life  blackish- 
brown,  tinged  with  carmine;  bare  loral  space  and  eyelids  dusky  green ;  iris  carmine; 
feet  greenish-black ;  webs  grayish-blue." 

i)fme»«toii«.— Length,  24;   extent,  33;   wing,  7;  bill  along  culmen,  2;  along  gape, 
2.70;  height  at  nostrils,  0.50;  tarsus  2.50;  middle  toe  and  claw,  2  65. 
JSab. — North  America  generally.    Europe,  and  various  other  parts  of  the  Old  World, 
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The  cbaDges.of  plumage  of  this  species  chiefly  affect  the  bead,  in  the  absence  of  the 
crest  and  rnfls,  the  parts  being  plainly  colored,  corresponding  to  the  dark  of  the  crown 
and  nape  and  white  of  the  sides  of  the  head  and  throat.  In  any  ploiuage,  the  sitecies 
may  be  known  by  its  subgeueric  characters ;  and  from  P.  giiscigenay  tbe  only  one  of 
Podicepa  proper  that  approaches  it  in  size,  by  the  pnre  white  instead  of  dusky-mottled 
under  parts,  mcire  white  on  the  wing,  relatively  longer  tarsi,  &c. 

1  see  no  diflereace  between  American  and  European  specimens. 

PODICEPS  GEISEIGENA  var.  HOLBOLLI,  (Reinh.)  Coues. 
Red-necked  Grebe. 

a.  griseigena^ 

Colymhus  griseigena,  Bodd.,  Tab.  PI.  Enl.  .'VS ;  pi.  404,  fig.  1. 
Podicepa  griseigendf  Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  iii,  633.— Schl.,  M.  P.-B.  ix,  38. 
Colymbm  parotUf  Sparrm.,  Mus.  Carls,  pi.  9. — Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  592. 
Colymhus  subcriatatuSy  Jacq.,  Beit.  1784,  37,  pi.  18.— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  178^^,  590. 
Fodiceps  8ubcri8iatu8f  Bechst.,  Naturg.  Dentschl.  546.— Brehm,  Vog.  Deutschl.  957. — 

Keys.  &  Blas.,  Wirb.  Eur.  1840,  90. 
Fedeaithyia  mbcriatata,  Kaup,  Sk.  Ent.  Eur.  Thierw.  1829,  44. 
Podiceps  rubricgUis,  Lath.,  Ind.  Om.  ii,  1790,  783.— Temm.,  Man.  1815,  465.— Steph.,  G. 

Z.  xiii,  1825,  8.— Brehm,  V.  D.  956.— Macgil.,  Man.  ii,  203;  and  of  Earopeao 

authors  generally. 
CoJymbu8  cuculJaius  et  nceviaSj  Pall.,  Zoog.  R.-A.  ii,  1811,  355,  356. 
Podicepa  canigulariSf  Brehm.,  Yog.  Dentschl.  958. 

b.  holbdlli. 

Podicepa  rubricolliay  Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  417 ;  List,  1838,  65.— Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831, 

411.— NUTT.,  Man.  ii,  1834,  253.— Aun.,  Oru.  Biog.  iii,  1835.  617,  pi.  298;  Syn. 

1839,  357 ;  B.  Am.  vii,  1844, 312,  pi.  480.— GiR.,  B.  L.  L  1844, 364.— Turnb.,  B.  E. 

Pa.  1869,  39. 
Podicq^  griaeigeva,  Lawr.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  892;  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866.  300.— Dall  & 

Bann.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  308  (Alaska) ;  and  of  most  late  United  States 

writers. 
Podicepa  holbvlHy  Reinh.,  Ibis,  iii,  1861,  14  (Greenland).— Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad. 

1862,  231. 
Podicepa  griseigata  var.  holbdlli,  Coues,  Key,  1872,  337.— RiDGW.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  x, 

1874,  392  (Illinois). 
Podicepa  cooperi,  Lawr.,  B.  N.  A.  1858  (in  text).— Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1862,  230.— 

FiNSCH.,  Abb.  Nat.  iii,  1872,  75  (Alaska).    (Beyond  doubt!) 
(t)  Podicepa  affiniSy  Salvad.,  Atti  Soc.  ital.  Sc.  viii,  1866.— Eluot,  B.  N.  A.  (Introd.  No. 

98  with  fig.  of  head).— Von  Martens,  J.  f.  O.  1868,  70. 

Hab,— The  typical  form  in  Europe.  Var.  holbolli  from  Greenland  and  North  America; 

with  this  Asiatic  and  Japanese  specimens  are  stated  to  a^ree. 

Adultj  breeding  plumage. — Crest*  short,  and  ruffs  scarcSy  apparent.  Bill  black,  the 
tomia  of  the  upper  mandible  at  base  and  most  of  the  lower  mandible  yellowish. 
Crown  and  occiput  glossy  greenish-black ;  back  of  the  neck  the  same,  less  intense,  and 
the  upper  parts  generally  the  same,  with  grayish  edgings  of  the  feathers.  Wing-cov- 
erts and  primaries  uniform  chocolate-brown,  the  shafts  of  the  latter  black.  Seconda- 
ries white,  mostly  with  black  shafts  and  brownish  tips.  Lining  of  wings  and  axillars 
white.  A  broad  patch  of  silvery-ash  on  the  throat,  extending  around  on  sides  of  head, 
whitening  along  line  of  juncture  with  the  black  of  the  crown.  Neck,  except  the  dorMil 
line,  deep  brownish-red,  which  extends  diluted  some  distance  on  the  breast.  Under 
part«  silky- white,  with  a  shade  of  silvery-ash,  each  feath*er  having  a  dark  shaft-line 
and  terminal  spot,  producing  a  peculiar  dappled  appearance. 

Winter  plumage,  and  young.— Crests  scarcely  appreciable.  Bill  mostly  yellowisb,  the 
ridge  more  or  less  dusky.  Red  of  the  neck  replaced  by  brownish-ash  of  very  variable 
shtme,  from  quite  dark  to  whitish.  Ash  of  throat  and  sides  of  head  replaced  by  pure 
white.    Under  parts  ashy-white,  the  mottling  not  so  conspicuous  as  In  summer. 

i)tm«t«io««.— Length,  about  19;  wing,  7.60;  bill  along  culmen,  1.90;  along  gape, 
2.40 ;  height  at  nostrils,  0.55 ;  tarsus,  2.10 ;  middle  toe  and  claw,  2.t)5. 

This  bird  could  only  be  confounded  with  criatatua  in  immature  dress.  It  is  smaller, 
stouter,  and  more  thick-set,  with  stouter  bill,  with  nebulated  under  plumage,  and 
usually  has  rather  shorter  tarsi— only  about  four-fifths  the  middle  toe  and  claw, 
instead  of  about  equal  to  the  middle  toe  alone,  as  in  criatatua. 
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Until  tho  AjprpeamDce  of  my  article,  tho  present  bird  was  con^cred  ideotical 
with  that  of  tbe  Old  World.  8ucb,  bowever,  is  not  the  case.  The  diflferences  prove 
to  be  even  more  decided  and  more  constant  than  I  at  first  supposed ;  in  fact,  I  am 
almost  inclined  to  bold  tbem  as  of  specific  value.  1'be  size  is  uniformly  greater;  tbe 
bill  disproportionately  larger,  stouter,  differently  shaped  and  colored;  tbe  tarsus 
longer,  both  absolutely  and  relatively  to  tbe  length  of  the  toes ;  in  fact,  so  much  longer 
as  to  rather  invalidate  one  of  tho  distinctions  I  drew  between  cristatus  and  rtiJmcoUts, 

Upon  attentive  re-examination  of  tbe  types  of  Podicepa  cooperi,  which,  in  1862,  I 
followed  Mr.  Lawrence  in  comparing  with  cristatua,  finding  evident  distinction  from 
the  latter,  I  am  now  satinfied  that  they  belong  to  tbe  American  var.  holbollii  of  griaei' 
gena.  The  types  were  young  birds,  in  very  poor  preservation,  showing  little  or  no  dis- 
tinctive color-marks,  while  the  length  of  the  tarsus,  grading  into  tbe  particular  pro- 
portions of  tarsus  and  toes  of  cristatusy  misled  mo  as  to  their  proper  position.  We  have 
now  numerous  specimens  fr^m  the  northwest  coast,  some  just  like  the  types,  otbers.ia 
better  plumage,  showing^  the  reddish  of  the  neck  of  var.  holboUiy  and  all  inseparable 
from  unquestioned  American  grUdgena.  My  suspicions  were  first  aroused  by  detecting 
on  the  under  parts  of  the  type  of  cooperi  traces  of  the  peculiar  dusky  mottling  charac- 
teristic of  griaeigena  and  holbolli,  as  contrasted  with  the  pure  silky- white  of  the  under 
parts  of  miaiatua ;  when  further  examination,  and  especially  careful  measurements  of 
the  feet,  led  to  the  above-mentioned  result.  I  append  a  table  of  measurements,  &c.. 
of  various  American  holholli,  tbe  types  of  " cooptni/*  typical  griaeigena  of  Europe,  ana 
typical  cristaiua. 


8.1. 
No. 


Species  or 
variety. 


1«905  erittattt* 

2n!^7j  griseipena  . . . 
lrt)06  oriseigena  . . . 
131151  VtiT.holUdUii. 
445G3|  Var. holbollii. 
6i6-.:4  V&T.  holbollii 
imn  Yir. holbollii. 

58163  YaT.holbSm 

4m  YdT.hoWSUu. 

441)9  V or.  holboUii 


Locality. 


Europe 

Deumark 

KuBsia 

RodKiver 

Great  Slave  Lake 

Unalashka 

Paget  Sound 

Kodiak,  Alaaka . 

Sboalwater  Bay . 

do 


^ 


BUL 


«.P0«.008.40  0.4e 

aGoi.co2.oo!.. 

G.  20  1.60  1.95  0.40 
7. 00  2. 00;2. 60  ;o.  48 
7.30  (♦)  I  (*)  V.52 
7.502.20  2.750.5<i 
7.50  l.yO'....  0.50 


502. 


7. 

7.00 

7.60 


152.80 
2. 10  2. 60 
2. 40  3. 10 


2.40 
2.10 
2.00 
2.60 
2.3£ 
2.60 


'V 


2.65 
55 
40' 

2.  80  < 
2.80 

3.  05| 


BemorkH. 


2.50 


2.85 


0.51 

0.502.352.25; 

0.55 


Adalt;  perfect  plamage. 
Do. 
Do. 

Adnlt ;  nearly  perfect  plamage. 

Adult ;  perfect  plumage. 

Adult ;  tiaces  of  red  neck  evident 

Young;  neck  gmj-;  tmoea  of  mott- 
ling on  under  p;irtfl. 

Winter;  neck  dark  gray;  mottling 
of  breast,  Sec,  very  evident. 

A  type  of   cooperi ;   young ;   neck 
gmy ;  mottling  barely  appreciable. 

The  type  of  cooperi;   young;  neck 
gray ;  mottliug  slight  but  evident. 


•  Bill  broken. 
NoTB. — ^Tbe  wing  is  metisured  with  a  straight  .edge  under  tbe  border,  not  over  its  convexity.    Depth 
of  bill  at  posterior  extremity  of  nostrils.    Taraus  in  Iront,  from  protuberance  in  middle  of  tlbio-tar8;d 
Joint  to  tbe  nick  on  the  skin  over  the  Joint  of  middle  toe.    Middle  toe  from  the  last-named  point  to  end 
of  tlie  claw. 

Tbere  seems  to  be  little  doubt  tbat  P.  affinia^  Salvadori,  belongs  bere,  to  judge  from 
tbe  life-size  figure  of  tbe  bead  pubiisbed  by  Elliot,  wbicb  is  exactly  matcbed  by  some 
of  tbe  specimens  of  ^'■cooperi^^  before  me. 

PODIOEPS  CORNUTUS,  Lath. 
Horned  Grebe, 

Colymhua  auritua,  Linn.,  partim, 

Colynihua  duplicaiuaj  MCll.,  Syst.  Nat.  1776, 107. 

Colymbua  comutua,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  591.-  Naum.,  Vog.  Deutscbl.  ix,  1838,  739,  pi.  244. 

Pod/cei)«  contMtiw,  Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1*90,  783.— Tkmm.,  Man.  Orn.  1815,  4(50.— Boie, 
Isis,  1822,  561.— Steph.,  G.  Z.  xiii,  1825, 9.— KeY8.  &  Blas.,  Wirb.  Eur.— Gkay, 
Gen.  of  B.  iii,  633.— Schl,.  M.  P.-B.  ix,  36.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  417;  List,  1838, 6i».— 
Sw.  &.  Rich.,  F.  B.  Am.  li,  1831,  411.— Nutt.,  Man.  ii,  1834,  254.— Aud.,  Cm. 
Biog.  iii,  18:^5,  429,  pi.  259 ;  Syn.  1839,  357 ;  B.  Am.  vii,  1844,  316,  pi.  481.— 
Gm.,  B.  L.  I.  1844.  381.— Lawr.,  B.  N.  A.  law,  895.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H. 
Wash.  Ter.  I860,  281.— Couks,  Pr.  Phila.  Aoad.  1862,  231.— Dall  «&  Bann.,  Tr. 
Chic.  Acad.  1869,  208.— FiNSCU,  Abb.  Nat.  iii,  1872,  76.— Couks,  Key,  1872, 
337. — Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  12 ;  and  of  authors  generally. 

Dytea  comutus,  Kaup,  Sk.  Eut.  Eur.  Tbierw.  1829,  41. 
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Cohjmhui  ohacumsj  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  592. 

Podiccps  ohscttrusy  Latii.,  Ind.  Oni.  ii,  1790,  782.— Leach,  Cat.  1816,  a5. 

Colymbus  caspicuSy  S.  G.  Gm.,  ReiHe.  iv,  137.— -Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788, 593. 

Podictps  caspietu,  Lath.,  lod.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  784. 

Colymbus  niffricanSf  Scopoli,  Add.  i,  No.  101  (f ). 

Podicepa  arcticus,  Boik. 

Podiceps  sclavus,  Bp. 

ITai.— North  America.    Europe.    Asia. 


List  of  specimens. 

19329 

' 

F.V.Hayden. 

1 



Adiilty  breeding  plumage, — Bill  black,  tipped  with  yelloW^i  A  brown ish-y olio w  stiipe 
over  eye,  widening  behind  and  deepening  in  color  at  the  ends  of  the  long  crests,  and 
being  dark  chestnut  between  eye  and  bill,  ('rown,  chin,  and  the  very  foil  ruff  glosay 
greenish-black.  Upper  parts  brownish-black,  with  paler  edges  of  the  feathers.  Pri- 
maries rather  light  chocolate-brown,  with  black  shafts,  except  at  the  base.  Second- 
aries white.  Neck  all  ronnd,  except  stripe  down  behind  and  sides  of  the  body,  rich 
dark  brownish-red  or  purplish  wine-red,  mixed  with  dusky  ou  the  flanks.  Under  part« 
pure  silky-white. 

Winter  plumage,  and  young. — Bill  dusky,  much  of  the  under  mandible  bluish  or  yel- 
lowish-white. Indications  of  crests  and  ruff  in  the  length  and  fullness  of  the  feathers 
of  the  parts.  Crown  and  neck  behind,  and  sides  of  the  body,  sooty-blackish.  Other 
upper  parts  and  the  wings  as  in  the  adult.  Chin,  throat,  and  sides  of  head,  pure  white, 
tnis  color  nearly  encircling  the  nape.  Neck  in  front  and  lower  belly  lightly  washed 
with  ashy-gray.    Under  parts  as  before. 

Newly-fledged  young  are  curiously  striped  on  the  head  with  rufous,  dusky  and  whit«, 
as  in  Podilymbus  and  elsewhere. 

Dimensions, — Length,  about  14  inches;  extent,  24;  wing,  5.75;  tarsus,  1.75;  middle 
toe  and  claw,  2.10 ;  bill  oloug  cnlmen,  about  0.80 ;  along  gax>e,  1.30;  its  height  at  tho 
nostrils,  0.30;  its  width  there,  0.25. 

The  bill  in  this  species  is  compressed,  tapering,  with  considerably  curved  cnlmen — 
quite  different  from  the  broad  depressed  bill  with  straight  tip  and  much  ascending 
gonys  of  P,  auritus.  It  varies  much  in  size,  oven  among  equally  adult  examples;  in 
the  young  it  is  always  smaller  and  weaker  than  in  the  old.  Black,  yellow-tipped  in 
the  old,  we  lind  it  variously  lighter  in  the  young— usually  dusky  on  the  ridge,  else- 
where tinged  with  olivaceous,  yellowish,  or  even  orange  or  extensively  blnish-wbite. 
In  breeding  plumage  this  bird  is  conspicuously  different  from  any  other;  but  the  young 
are  much  like  those  of  P,  auritus,  requiring  sometimes  careful  discrimination,  as  pointed 
out  under  head  of  the  latter. 

This  species  is  much  more  abundant  and  generally  dispersed  io  winter 
in  the  United  States  than  either  of  the  two  larger  ones,  and  it  also  nests 
within  our  limits.  I  found  it  breeding  at  various  points  in  Korthern 
Dakota,  as  along  the  Red  River,  in  the  prairie  sloughs,  with  Coots, 
Phalaropes,  and  various  Ducks,  and  in  i>ools  about  the  base  of  Turtle 
Mountain  in  company  with  P.  californicus  and  the  Dabchick.  I  took 
fresh  eggs  on  the  20th  of  June,  at  Pembina,  finding  them  scattered  on 
a  soaking  bed  of  decayed  reeds,  as  they  had  doubtless  been  disturbed 
by  the  hasty  movements  of  the  parents  in  quitting  the  nest;  there  were 
only  four;  probably  more  would  have  been  laid.  They  are  elliptical 
in  shape,  with  little  or  no  difference  in  contour  at  either  end ;  dull 
whitish,  with  a  very  faint  shade,  quite  smooth,  and  measure  about  1.70 
by  1.20.  On  Turtle  Mountain,  late  in  July,  I  procured  newly-hatched 
young,  swimming  with  their  parents  in  the  various  pools.  At  this  early 
stage  the  neck  is  striped  as  in  the  common  Dabchick.  Later  in  the 
season,  during  the  migration,  the  Horned  Grebes  were  numerous  all 
along  the  Souris  or  Mouse  River,  in  company  with  an  equal  or  even 
greater  number  of  Eared  Grebes,  nearly  all  of  both  species  being  the 
young-of-the-year.  In  their  immature  plumiige  the  two  cannot  be  dis- 
tinguished on  the  water,  and  indeed  specimens  sometimes  occur  which 
are  with  difficulty  discriminated  at  this  early  age.  But  the  smaller  size, 
somewhat  different  proportions  of  tarsus  and  toes,  and  the  flatter,  com- 
paratively broader  bill  of  P.  auritusj  is  generally  characteristic. 
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I  once  noticed  a  singular  fact  connected  with  the  power  these  birds 
have,  in  common  with  other  Grebes,  of  sinking  quietly  into  the  water. 
By  the  respiratory  process  they  are  able  to  very  materially  reduce  or 
enlarge  their  bulk,  with  the  consequence  of  displacing' a  varjing  bulk 
of  water,  and  so  of  changing  their  specific  gravity.  Once  holding  a 
wounded  Grebe  in  my  hand,  I  observed  its  whole  body  to  swell  with  a 
labored  inspiration.  As  the  air  permeated  the  interior,  a  sort  of  ripple 
or  wave  passed  gradually  along,  puffing  out  the  belly  and  raising  the 
plumage  as  it  advanced.  With  the  expiration,  the  reverse  change  oc- 
curred from  the  opposite  direction,  and  the  bird  visibly  shrunk  in  dimen- 
sions, the  skin  fitting  tightly  and  the  feathers  lying  close. 

PODICEPS  AURITUS  var.  CALIFORNICUS,  (Heerm.)  Coues. 
Amerlean  Eared  Grebe. 

a.  auritus, 

Colymhus  auritnSy  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  1766,  222  (iwrftm).— Naum.,  Vog.  Dentschl,  ix,  1838, 

768,  pi.  24C.     , 
Podkeps  auritus,  Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  781.— Temm.,  Man.  1815,  469.— Boie,  Isis, 

1822, 661.— Steph.,  Gen.  Zool.  xiii,  1825,  12.— Keys.  &  Blas.,  Wirb.  Eur.  1840, 

90.— SCHU,  Rev.  Crit.  105:  M.  P.-B.  ix,  40.— Macgil.,  Man.   ii,  204.— Gray, 

Gen.  of  B.  iii,  633  ;  and  of  European  anthors  f^enerally. 
Proctopus  auniua,  Kaup,  Sk.  Ent.  Eur.  Thierw.  1829,  49. 
Otodytea  auritus^  Reichenbach. 
Podiceps  et  Colymbus  nigiicollia,  Sundevall. 

b.  califomums, 

Podiceps  anrituSy  Nutt.,  Man.  ii,  1H34,  256  ("will  probably  be  found  in  North  Amer- 
ica").—Aud.,  Orn.  Biog.  v,  1839,  108,  pi.  404 ;  Syn.  1839,  358 ;  B.  Am.  vii,  1844, 
322,  pi.  482  (debcribed  from  species  said  to  be  North  American). — Bp.,  List, 
1838, 64.— Lawk.,B.  N.  A.  1858, 897.— Maxim.,  J.  f.  0.  vii,  1859, 246  (description). 

Podiceps  califomicusy  Heerm.,  Ft,  Phila.  Acad.  1854,  179  j  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  1859,  76,  pL 
8  (young).— Newb.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi,  1857.  110.— Lawr.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  896.— 
Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860,  282.— Ha  yd..  Rod.  1862.  176.— Stev., 
U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1870, 466  (North  Platte).— Elliot,  B.  N.  A.  pi.  64.— Coues, 
Ibis,  1866,  273.— SCL'.,  P.  Z.  S.  1864, 179  (city  of  Mexico,  in  fuU  plumage).— 
Dress,  Ibis,  1866,  46  (Texas,  winter).— Salv.,  Ibis,  1866,  200  (Guatemala). 

Podiceps  (Proctopus)  califomicus,  Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1862,  231,  404.— Coues,  ibid. 
1866, 100  (Arizona). 

Podiceps  aurilus  var.  califmnicuSy  Coues,  Key,  1872, 337.— Coues,  Am.  Nat.  viii,  1874  (Da- 
kota).— Hensiiaw,  Am.  Nat.  viii,  1874,  243  (breeding). — Ridgw.,  Ann.  Lye.  N. 
Y.  X,  1874,  392  (Illinois).- Snow,  Am.  Nat.  viii,  1874^  757  (Kansas). 

Sab. — ^The  typical  form  from  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  Var.  caHfomicus  from  West- 
em  North  America,  from  Great  Slave  Lake  to  Guatemala.  East  to  Texas,  Dakota 
{Coues,  Am.  Nat.  vii,  1873,  745),  Kansas  (Snow),  and  Illinois  (Bidgway),  Breeds 
apparently  throughout  its  range. 

Lieutenant  Warren's  Expedition,— ^76,  Fort  Berthold ;  5477,  Snake  River. 
Later  Expeditions,— GOUGSy  North  Platte. 

Adult,  breeding plumage,^'&v\\  shorter  than  head,  rather  stout  at  base,  much  depressed, 
broader  than  higti  at  the  nostrils,  tip  acute,  not  decurved,  gonys  straight,  ascending, 
culmen  a  little  concave  basally,  nearly  straight  terminally.  Tarsus  about  equal  to 
middle  toe  without  its  claw.  Bill  entirely  black.  Conspicuous,  long  auricular  tufts, 
golden-brown  or  tawny,  finely  displayed  upon  a  black  ground.  Crown,  chin,  and  neck 
all  round,  black.  All  the  primaries  entirely  chocolate-brown,  with  usually  a  wash  of 
dull  reddish-brown  externally.  Secondaries  white,  but  the  bases  of  all,  and  a  consid- 
erable part  of  the  two  outer  ones,  dusky  ;  their  snafts  mostly  all  dusky.  Sides  deep 
purplish-brown  or  wine-red ;  this  color  washed  across  the  breast,  behind  the  black  of  tho 
neck,  and  also  across  the  anal  region.  Under  parts  silky- white,  the  abdomen  grayish. 

Young — Bill  shaped  generally  as  in  the  adult,  but  smaller,  with  less  firm  outlines, 
80  that  its  distinctive  shape  is  somewhat  obscured.  Little  or  no  trace  of  the  auricular 
tufts.  Crown,  sides  of  head,  and  neck  all  around,  sooty-grayish,  paler  and  more  ashy 
on  the  foreneck.    Upper  parts  rather  lighter  and  duller  colored  than  in  the  adults. 
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Primaries  as  in  tbe  adalts,  bnt  -vntbout  tbe  reddish  tinge;  a  few  of  tbe  innermost  ones 
sometimes  wbite  tipped.  Sides  under  the  winf^s  washed  with  a  lighter  shade  of  Um 
color  of  the  back ;  lower  belly  grayish. 

Dfmensiowfi.— Length,  12  to  14  inches,  usually  13  or  less;  extent,  21.G0  to  24 ;  wing, 
4.75  to  5.25 ;  bill.  1  or  less;  along  gape,  1.25;  height  at  nostril,  0.^;  width  there,  0.26; 
tarsus,  1.60 ;  middle  toe  and  claw,  1.95. 

While  the  breeding  plumages  of  P.  comuiuA  and  the  present  species  are  widely  diflBer- 
ent,  there  is  much  similarity  between  the  yonn^  and  winter  dress  of  the  two  species. 
As  a  rule,  auritua  is  smaller ;  even  traces  of  nifts  are  less  appreciable ;  the  fore-neck  is 
scarcely  lighter  than  the  hind -neck  ;  tbe  back  is  rather  deeper  colored  and  more  nni- 
form.  The  shape  and  proportions  of  the  bill,  however,  furnish  the  most  reliable  char- 
acters.   The  differences  may  be  thus  tabulated : 

P.  corntiiu8 :  Bill  rather  slender,  much  compressed,  tip  rather  obtuse ;  lateral  oatline« 
concave ;  height  at  nostrils  greater  than  width ;  culmen  nearly  straight  over  nostrils, 
very  convex  at  the  end  ;  gouys  convex,  little  ascending,  with  little  appreciable  angle. 

P.  auriiua :  Bill  rather  stout,  much  depressed,  tip  very  acute ;  lateral  outlines  con- 
vex ;  height  at  nostrils  less  than  width ;  culmen  decidedly  concave  at  nostrils,  scarcely 
convex  at  tip ;  gonys  straight,  or  even  concave,  much  ascending,  with  quite  an  angle. 

As  I  pointed  out  in  1862,  tbe  type  of  *^  calif omicue^^  is  merely  the  young  of  the  Amer- 
ican Eared  Grebe,  now  well  known  from  Western  United  States  in  all  its  plumages.  I 
continue  to  use  the  name  as  indicating  a  bird  varietally  distinct  from  the  true  aurituM 
of  Europe.    I  verify  the  following  distinctions : 

In  the  American  bird,  the  primaries  are  all  entirely  dark ;  the  first  two  secondaries 
are  mostly  the  same,  while  the  bases  and  shafts  of  all  are  for  some  distance  dark.  In 
European  aurituSy  the  inner  four  primaries  are  entirely  pure  white,  and  all  tbe  rest 
have  more  or  less  white,  while  the  secondaries  are  all  entirely  white,  except  a  few  of 
the  innermost,  which  have  a  slight  dusky  spot  near  the  end.  Thus  the  European  has 
much  more  white  on  the  wing,  and  this  white  is  moreover  bodily  shifted,  as  it  were, 
nearer  the  outer  edge  of  the  wing.  I  do  not  know  how  much  the  extent  of  the  white 
may  change  with  age,  or  what  is  it-s  limit  of  individual  variability;  but  the  above  dif- 
ferences hold  throughout  a  (^uite  extensive  series  of  specimens  examined. 

The  Colymbus  auritua  of  Lmnseus  has  been  bv  many  referred  to  P.  cornutus,  Gm.,  and 
the  name  nigricoUiSf  after  Sundevall,  adopted  for  the  present  species.  The  case  seems 
parallel  with  that  of  Sterna  hirundo,  Linn.,  and  I  see  no  necessity  for  the  undesirable 
change  of  names,  especially  as  Linna*us  apparently  included  both  species  under  the 
term  auritus.  Audubou^s  auritua  may  have  been  really  based  upon  auritus  proper,  but 
he  meant  the  American  bird. 

The  abundance  and  general  dispersion  of  this  species  in  the  West 
have  only  lately  become  known.  The  earlier  authors  were  not  aware  of 
its  existence  in  this  country ;  Audubon  figures  and  describes  specimens 
siiid  to  be  North  American,  and  his  account  is  copied,  so  late  as  1858, 
by  Mr.  Lawrence,  in  default  of  specimens.  In  the  article  above  quoted 
I  showed  that  P.  ^' calif ornicm^  was  the  young  of  the  Eared  Grebe, 
pointing  out,  at  the  same  time,  certain  distinctions  between  the  bird  of 
this  country  and  of  Europe,  which  I  considered  sufficient  to  warrant 
their  separation.  Th^  points  mentioned  appear  to  hold  good,  though  I 
am  at  present  disinclined  to  accord  them  more  than  varietal  signifi- 
cance. In  1859  Maximilian  gave  a  full  account  of  the  bird,  and  of  late 
quotations  have  multiplied  until  its  range  has  been  determined  as  above 
given. 

I  first  saw  the  species  alive  in  Southern  California,  where  I  found  it 
to  be  very  common,  both  on  the  waters  of  the  bay  of  San  Pedro  and  in 
the  sloughs  back  of  the  coast.  They  were  of  course  in  immature  dress, 
the  season  being  November.  During  the  past  year  I  was  pleased  to 
find  the  birds  breeding,  in  pools  about  Turtle  Mountain,  with  various 
other  water-fowl.  This  is  apparently  the  northeasternmost  point  at 
which  the  species  has  been  observed.  Visiting  this  locality  in  July,  I 
was  too  late  for  eggs,  for  the  young  were  already  swimming,  and,  in 
most  cases,  fledged.  The  birds  were  very  common,  rather  more  so  than 
P.  cornuttiSy  with  which  they  were  associated.  Many  specimens  were 
secured  in  their  full  nuptial  dress.  The  change  begins  in  August,  but  it 
is  not  completed  until  well  into  the  following  month,  as  traces  of  the 
breeding  plumage  persist  several  weeks  after  it  has  grown  faded  and 
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obscure.  On  tbe  breeding  grounds,  as  just  said,  tbe  Eared  Grebes  were 
more  plentiful  than  the  Horned,  since  a  majority  of  the  latter  breed 
further  north ;  but  upon  the  migration,  when  these  come  south,  the  pro- 
portion is  reversed.  Both  species  were  to  be  seen  together  upon  all  the 
water-courses  of  Northern  Dakota  when  I  left  the  country  in  the  middle 
of  October.    I  saw  nothing  notably  different  in  their  general  habits. 

Other  observers  have  found  the  Eared  Grebe  in  full  dress,  and  nest- 
ing, in  various  of  our  western  Territories,  demonstrating  a  very  general 
breeding  range.  Mr.  Uenshaw  has  lately  taken  the  eggs  in  Southern 
Colorado.  He  informs  us  that  he  found  them,  in  the  absence  of  pa- 
rents, completely  covered  over  and  concealed  by  reedy  material,  so  that 
they  were  discovered  by  mere  accident.  The  following  is  his  article  in 
the  American  Naturalist  above  quoted : 

"  In  a  series  of  alkali  lakes  about  thirty  miles  northwest  of  Fort  Gar- 
land, Southern  Colorado,  I  found  this  species  common  and  breeding. 
A  colony  of  perhaps  a  dozen  pairs  had  established  themselves  in  a  small 
pond  four  or  five  acres  in  extent.  In  the  middle  of  this,  in  a  bed  of 
reeds,  were  found  upward  of  a  dozen  nests.  These  in  each  case  merely 
consisted  of  a  slightly  hollowed  pile  of  decaying  weeds  and  rushes,  four 
or  five  inches  in  diameter,  and  scarcely  raised  above  the  surface  of  the 
water  upon  which  they  floated.  In  a  number  of  instances  they  were 
but  a  few  feet  distant  from  the  nests  of  the  Coot  {Fulica  americana)^ 
which  abounded.  Every  Grebe's  nest  discovered  contained  three  eggs, 
which  in  most  instances  were  fresh,  but  in  some  nests  were  consider- 
ably advanced.  These  vary  but  little  in  shape,  are  considerably  elon- 
gated, one  end  being  slightly  more  pointed  than  the  other.  They  vary 
in  length  from  J.70  to  1.80,  and  in  breadth  1.18  to  1.33.  The  color  is 
a  faint  yellowish-white,  usually  much  stained  from  contact  with  the 
nest.  The  texture  is  generally  quite  smooth,  in  some  instances  rough- 
ened by  a  chalky  deposit.  The  eggs  were  wholly  concealed  from  view 
by  a  pile  of  weeds  and  other  vegetable  material  laid  across.  That  they 
were  thus  carefully  covered  merely  for  concealment  I  cannot  think, 
since  in  the  isolated  position  in  which  these  nests  are  usually  found  the 
bird  has  no  enemy  against  which  such  precaution  would  avail.  On  first 
approaching  the  locality  the  Grebes  all  congregated  at  the  further  end 
of  the  pond,  and  shortly  betook  themselves  through  an  opening  to  the 
neighboring  slouch ;  nor,  so  far  as  I  could  ascertain,  did  they  again  ap- 
proach the  nests  during  my  stay  of  three  days.  Is  it  not,  then,  possible 
that  they  are  more  or  less  dependent  for  the  hatdhing  of  their  eggs  upon 
the  artificial  heat  induced  by  the  decaying  vegetable  .substances  of 
which  the  nests  are  wholly  composed  P 

Subgenus  Tachybaptes,  Eekh. 

Bill  very  short,  mnch  less  than  the  hend,  scarcely  over  half  the  tarsus ;  stont,  little 
compressed,  rather  obtnse.  Lateral  outlines  nearly  straight ;  cnlmen  slightly  concave 
at  the  nostrils,  elsewhere  convex;  commissure  straight,  except  a  little  sinuation  at 
base ;  under  outline  straight  to  angle,  gonys  thence  straight  to  tip,  the  angle  well  de- 
fined. Wings  short,  with  considerable  and  abrupt  attenuation  of  the  outer  primaries. 
Tarsus  stout,  little  over  three-fourths  the  middle  toe  and  claw;  outer  lateral  about  equal 
to  the  middle  toe.  Size  very  small ;  body  full ;  neck  short :  no  decided  crests  or  rufifs. 
(Type  P.  minor :  these  characters  drawn  from  P.  dominicus,) 

This  section  in  a  measure  connects  Podiceps  with  Podilifmbus.  By  G.  R.  Gray  Sytbe<h 
ctfclua,  Bp.,  is  given  as  founded  on  P.  minor;  but  Bonaparte  expresslv  says  (Cat.  Met. 
Ucc.  1842,  83)  that  this  was  a  typographical  error,  he  having  intended  the  name  for  C 
podicvpfi,  Linn.  Dr.  Sclater  has  lately  called  attention  to  the  point  (Ibis,  Jan.  1874). 
it  may  be  a  technical  question,  however,  after  all,  whether  an  author  must  not  be  held 
to  what  he  did  say,  rather  than  to  what  he  meant  to  say. 
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PODICEPS  (TACHYBAPTES)  DOMINICUS,  Linn. 
St.  ftomlDgo  Grebe. 

Cohjmbu8  dominicusj  Linn.,  Svet.  Nat.  i,  1766,  223  (C.  fluviatilU  dominicentiSf  Briss.,  vi, 
64,  pi.  5,  f.  2).— Gm.,  'Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  593. 

Podiceps  dominictts,  Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  7ri5.— Spix,  Av.  Bras.  pi.  101.— Bd.,  Mex. 
B.  Surv.  ii,  1859,  pt.  ii.  Birds,  28 ;  B.  N.  Am.  1860,  pi.  99,  f.  1  (no  text,  and  not 
in  ed.  of  18o8).— ScL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1857.  207.— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  vii,  1861,334 
(Panama).— JSCL.  &  Salv.,  Exot.  Orn.  i,  1869,  190.— Reinh.,  Vid.  Med.  18T0, 
17  (Brazil). 

Podicepa  (Sy1beocyolu8)  dominicus,  Cray,  Hand-list,  iii.  1871,  94,  No.  10768. 

SyWcocyclus  daminicu*  (Bp.  ?)  Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1862,  232. 

TnchyJfaptes  daminicuSf  Coues. 

^a&.— Warmer  parts  of  America.  West  Indies.  North  to  the  Rio  Grande.  Califor- 
nia {Gambel), 

AdulU-—YoTm  as  above  described  under  head  of  the  subgenus.  Crown  and  occiput 
deep  flossy  steel-blue.  Sides  of  head  and  neck  all  around  dark  ashy-gray,  darkest 
behind,  where  tinged  with  bluish.  Chin  varied  with  aehy  and  white.  Upper  p.art3 
brownish-black,  with  glossy-greeniBh  reflections.  Primaries  chocolate-brown,  the 
greater  portion  of  the  inner  vanes  of  all,  and  nearly  all  of  the  inner  four  or  ^ve^  to- 
gether with  all  the  secondaries,  pure  white.  .  Under  parts  silky-white,  thickly  mottled 
with  dusky.    Upper  mandible  dusky,  the  lower  mostly  yellowish. 

Dimensions, — Length,  about  9.50  ;  wing,  3.60;  bill  along  culmen,,0.70;  along  gape,  1; 
tarsus,  1.25 ;  middle  toe,  1.75. 

Tbis  small  Grebe,  the  only  North  American  *  representative  of  the  group,  has  only 
lately  been  ascertained  to  reach  our  southern  border.  It  requires  comparison  with  no 
other  of  our  country,  its  small  size  alone  being  diagnostic.  Without  a  series  of  speci- 
imens  I  cannot  present  the  changes  of  plumage. 

Genu^  PODILYMBUS,  Less. 

<  Colymhus,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  223  (not  type). 

<  Podicapsy  Lath.,  Ind.  Om.  ii,  1790  (uot  typo). 

=  PodilymbuSy  Less.,  Tr.  Om.  i,  1831,  595  (P.  carolinenais^  Lath.). 
=:  SylhcocycluSy  Bp.,  Saggio,  1834  (same  type  intended). 
z=Ht/drokaf  Nutt.,  Man.  ii,  1834,  259  (type  carolinensis). 

Char.  Bill  shorter  than  head,  stoutest  in  the  family,  compressed,  with  obtuse  and 
hooked  tip ;  culmen  about  straight  to  the  nostrils,  tlience  declinato-convox ;  gonys 
regularly  convex  without  decided  angle ;  commissure  slightly  sinuate  at  base,  then 
straight,  then  much  deflected.  Upper  mandible  covered  with  soft  skin  to  the  nostrils, 
between  which  are  two  fossa;,  the  anterior  shallow,  oblong,  the  other  deep,  triangular, 
separated  from  the  bare  loral  space  by  an  intervening  ridge.  Nostrils  broadly  ovul, 
far  anterior.  No  crests  or  rufls,  but  shafts  of  frontal  leathers  prolonged  into  bristles. 
Eyelids  peculiarly  thickened.  Outer  three  or  four  primaries  abruptly  sinuate  near  the 
end.  Tarsus  much  abbreviated,  comparatively  stout,  about  threo-fourths  as  long  as 
middle  toe  and  claw.  Middle  and  outer  toes  nearly  equal.  Basal  semipalm.ation  of 
toes  more  extensive  than  in  Podiceps,    Lobe  of  hind  toe  moderate. 

The  essential  characters  of  this  genus  lie  in  the  stout  hooked  bill,  bro.<id  anterior 
nostrils,  absence  of  crest  or  rn£f,  bristly  forehexid,  great  emargination  of  primaries,  and 
extensive  semipalmation  of  the  toes.  The  genus  DaaypHlus  of  Swaiuson  (Cla8si£  B. 
ii,  1837,  369),  which  has  been  referred  here,  agrees  very  well  as  to  the  characters  as- 
signed, but  P.  poHocephalus  is  given  as  type.  In  any  event  the  name  is  a  synonym, 
being  anticipated  in  publication.  Bydroka  is  based  upon  caroHnensiSj  bat  is  antedated. 
Sylbeocyclus,  Bp.,  was  meant  for  this  genus,  but,  it  seems,  was  by  a  blunder  given  over 
head  of  P.  minor. 

There  is  apparently  but  a  single  good  species  of  this  genus,  although  several  are 
indicated  by  authors.  The  P.  aniarct'ctis  of  Lesson  (with  which  P.  brerirostriSy  Gray, 
Gen.  of  B.  iii,  1849,  pi.  172,  is  synonymous),  from  South  America,  is  a  recognizable  race 
which  may  be  defined  as  follows : 

PoDiLYMBUs  podiceps  var.  antarcticus  (^Less.)  Coues. 

Nos.  15663,  15664,  Mus.  Smiths.  Inst.,  Chili,  U.  S.  Astron.  Exped. :  Size,  coloration, 
and  general  appearance  of  P.  podiceps.    Bill  not  shorter  than  in  this  species,  but  stouter 

*  P.  minor  is  given  by  Nuttall  as  inhabiting  this  country,  but  the  evidence  is  alto- 
gether unsatisfikctory. 
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toward  the  end,  -where  more  obtuse  and  less  hooked  ;  coramissure  not  so  suddenly  do- 
carved,  nor  to  such  extent.  Legs  rather  longer  and  stonter  than  in  P.  podictps,  Gular 
patch  extending  further  around  on  sides  of  head ;  under  parts  more  heavily  mottled 
with  dusky. 

PODILYMBUS  PODICEPS,  (Linn.)  Lawr. 
Pled-bllled  Grebe;  Dabehiek;  Water-witch. 

a.  podiccps. 

Colymbus  podicepSj  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  223  (hnsed  on  P.  minor  rosiro  vario,  Cates., 

91;  C.fluviaUlis  caroUncnais,  Bitiss.,  vi,  6.3).--Gm.,  Syst.  Nar.  i,  1788,  594. 
Fodilymbus  podicepa,  Lawr.,  B.  N.  A.  18f)8,  898.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  ^\  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860, 

283.— CoUES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1862,  233.— CouES,  Key,  1872,  338;  and  of  most 

late  United  States  writers. 
Sylbeocyclus  podiccpSj  Bp. 

Colymbus  ludoridaunSj  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat,  i,  1788,  592. 
Podk'vps  ludoticianuSf  Lath.,  Ind-  Orn.  ij,  1790,  785. 
Fodiccps  caroUnensis,  Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  785.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  418.— Sw.  &  Ricn., 

F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  412.— Nutt.,  Man.  ii,  1834,  259.— AUD.,  Orn.  Biog.  iii,  1835, 359; 

Syn.  1839,  358;  B.  Am.  vii,  1844,  324,  pi.  483.— GiR.,  B.  L.  L  1844,  382.— Max., 

J!  f.  O.  vii,  1859,  248:  and  of  writers  generally. 
Sylbeocyclus  carolinensiSy  Bp.,  List,  1638,  64. 
2\)dUymbu8  lincaius,  Heerm.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1854, 179;  P.  E.  R.  Rep.  x,  1859,  77,  pi.  9 

(very  young). 
Sylbeocyclus  UneatuSf  Bp. 

b.  antarciicus. 

Podic^  carolinensiSy  Spix,  A.  B.  pi.  100. 

Podiceps  aniarcticasy  Lesson. 

Sylbeocyclus  antarcticus,  Bp. 

Podihjmbus  antarcticus^  Gray,  Hand-list,  iii,  1871,  95,  No.  10771. 

Podiceps  brevirostHsy  Gray,  Genera  of  Birds,  iii,  1839,  pi.  172. 

Quid  •'  euryleSy  Bp."— Gray,  Hand-list,  No.  10772,  ex  Montevideo  t 

Hah, — ^North,  Central,  and  part  of  South  America.  West  Indies.  (Guatemala, 
hreeding,  ScL.,  Ibis,  i,  1859,  234.  Veragua,  Salv.,  P.  Z.  S.  1870,  219.  Venezuela,  Sci^ 
&  Salv.,  P.  Z.  S.  1869,  252.  Brazil,  Pelz.,  O.  B.  322;  Reinh.,  V.  D.  Med.  1870,  18. 
Cuba,  Cab..  J.  f.  O.  iv,  1856,  431.  Jamaica,  SCL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1861,  81.)  Var.  antarcticus 
from  Southern  South  America. 

Adult,  breedifig  plumage.— Bill  light  dull  bluish,  dusky  on  upper  mandible,  encircled 
with  a  oroad  black  band.  Frontal  and  coronal  bristles  black.  Crown,  occiput,  nud 
neck  behind,  grayish-black,  the  feathers  with  slightly  lighter  edges.  Sides  of  head  and 
neck  brownish-gray.  A  broad  black  throat-patch,  extending  on  sides  of  lower  man- 
dible. Upper  parts  brownish-black,  the  feathers  with  scarcely  lighter  ed^es.  Prima- 
ries and  secondaries  chocolate-brown,  the  latter  frequently  with  a  white  area  on  the 
inner  webs.  Under  parts  ashy,  washed  over  with  silverj-gray,  thickly,  though  obso- 
letely,  mottled  with  dusky ;  these  dark  spots  most  numerous  and  evident  on  the  sides* 
.  Lower  belly  nearly  uniformly  dusky. 

Winter  plumage.— Hili  light  dull  yellowish,  without  a  dark  band,  more  or  less  dusky 
on  the  ridge.  No  gulai*  patch.  Crown  and  occiput  dusky  brown.  Upper  parts  with 
more  evident  pale  edgings  of  the  feathers  than  in  summer.  Neck,  breast,  and  sides,, 
light  brown,  darker  posteriorly,  where  more  or  less  conspicuously  mottled  with  dusky. 
Under  parts  otherwise  pure  silky-white,  immaculate;  lower  belly  grayish. 

Young-o/-ihe-year. — White  gular  patch  invaded  by  streaks  of  the  brownish  of  the* 
head,  and  the  latter  much  streaked  with  white.    Otherwise  as  in  the  preceding. 

Dimensions. — Length,  about  13 ;  extent,  24  ;  wing,  about  5  ;  bill  along  culmen,  0.75; 
along  gape,  1.20 ;  height  at  nostrils,  0.40 ;  width,  0.25 ;  tarsus,  1.50 ;  middle  toe  and 
claw,  2.15. 

There  is  no  species  of  this  country  with  which  the  present  requires  comparison,  as. 
ils  generic  peculiarities  suffice  for  its  recognition  under  any  circumstances  of  plumage.. 
The  slight  peculiarities  of  var.  antarcticus  nA\e  been  already  giveu. 

Published  December,  1874. 
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[NoTR.— Specific  namoA  of  slifihtly  different  tenninations,  like  atneriectnut^ii—wn,  wUtoni  and  fn7- 
sonii.  bonavartei  and  bonapartii,  arc  treated  as  one.  Generic  names  of  varjing  urthoffraphy  are 
;;enerally  cuatinguifthod.  Specific  names  l>ogin  witli  a  amall  letter ;  generic  and  all  Euglisb,  witb  a 
capital.] 


A. 

abietinns, 

Falco  341 
abietum, 

Nyctale  314 
AcadiaD 

Flycatcher  249 

Owl  315 
acadicns^ 

Etnpidonax  247 

Museicapa  249,  254 

Micarcbus  249 

Myobius  249 

Noctua  315 

Nyctala  315 

Nyctale  315 

Pyrocephalus  249 

Scotopbilus  315 

Strix  315,  317 

Tyrannula  249 

Ulula  315 
acadiensis, 

Strix  315 
Acantbis 

linaiia  114 
Acantbylis 

pelasgia  267 

saxatilis  2G5 

vauxii  26rf 
Accentor 

aurooapillns  70 

Orange-crowned  70 
Accipiter 

autillaram  367 

ardosiacns  334 

carolinensis  345,  367 

communis  341 

cooperi  334,  335 

falco  367 

freti-badsonis  327 

fuscns  333 

ffiiudlacbi  335 

naliaetiw  337 

lagopus  361 

lencocepbaluB  361 

mexicanus  335 

minor  349 

palnmbarius  338,  345 

pennsylvanicus  334 

piscator  367 

piecatorius  367 

raficaudas  353 

stria tu8  334 

variabilis  ^27 


accipitrina, 

Strix  306,  311 

acclaiuator, 

Strix  308,  309 

Actidnrus 

niBvius  506 

Actitis 

bartramins  503 
macular!  IIS  501 
notata  502 
rufescens  506 
wiedi  502 

Actiturus 

bartramius  502 
longicauda  503 
rufescens  506 

Actochelidou 
cantiacus  673 

Actodromas 
bairdii  484 
bonapartii  487 
cooperi  491 
roaculata  486 
melanotus  487 
minntilla  482 

Actodromns 

fuscicollis  482 
minntilla  482 
-wilsoni  482 

acuflavida, 
Sterna  673 
Thalasseus  673 

aculeata, 

Sitta  24,  230 

acuta. 

Anas  561 
Dafila  561,  562 
Pbasianurus  561 
Querquednla  562 
Trachelonotta  561 

adamsii, 

Colymbus  720 

Adelarus  642 

beermanni  642 

adspersa, 

Ardea  524 
Botaurus  524 
Limosa  493 

adunca, 

Anas  560 

^cbmopborus  725, 726 
clarkii  728 
occideutalis  727 

aedon, 

Hylematbrons  231 


aedon 

Troglodytes  32,  231 
flegolius, 

Strix  306 
^gialeus 

melodus  455 

semipalmatns  453 
iEgialites 

wilsonia  456 
^gialitis 

asiAtica  457 

cantiana  456 

circumcincta  455 

meloda  455 

microrhyncba  456 

montana  457 

nivosa  456 

semi  pal raata  453 

vocifera  452 

wilsonia  456 
^giotbus 

canescens  115 

exilipes  115 

fuscescens  114 

linaria  114,  115 
segocepbala, 

Limosa  494 
^golius 

brachvotus  306 

otus  304 

tengmalmi,  314 
ffigitbuH, 

Circus  327 
ffiQens, 

Icterus  199 

Quiscalns  203 
tequinoctialis, 

Sylvia  73 
^rolia 

varia  492 
SBruginosus, 

Falco  328 
^salou 

carolinensis  349 

colnmbarins  346 

litbofalco  346, 348 

ricbardsoni  348 

Buckley  i  346 
sesalon, 

Falco  347 
sestiva, 

Dendrceca  54,  232 

Motacilla  r>4 

Pyranga  82 

Kbimanpbod  54 
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aestiva, 

Sylvia  54 

Sylvicola  54 

Tanagra  82 
sestivalis, 

Peuc£ea  140 
afflnis, 

BanaDivorns  193 

Ful«giila573 

Fulix  573 

Icterus  193 

Laras627 

Marila  573 

Ptindnliniis  193 

Podiceps  730 

Sterna  664 
africana, 

Athene  317 

Charadrius  449 

Nnmenius  492 

Scolopax  492 

Sterna  673 

Tyrannula  259 

Xanthomas  193 
Agamia 

virescens  522 
Aganaphron  709 
AgelsBUS 

assimilis  186 

gubernator  186 

loterocephalns  188 

perspicillatus  188 

pbosnicens  186 

tricolor  186 
Agelains 

assimilis  186 

bullockii  195 

gabernator  186 

longipcs  188 

xanthocephalns  188 
aglffiQS, 

Quiscalns  203 
agraria, 

Gelocbelidon  664 

Otus  306 
agripenniS) 

Dolichonyx  178 

Icterus  178 
Agrodoma 

sj^ragnei  42 
aikeni, 

Jonco  141, 145 
Aix 

sponsa  571 
alandica, 

Anas  562 
alascensis, 

Anortbara  33 

Troglodytes  33 
Alauda 

alpestris  37 

chrysoliBma  38 

cornnta  38 

ludoviciana  40 

magna  190 

minor  38 

penDsylvanica  40 

rnbra  40 

rufa  38,  40 

spraguoi  42 


alandarius, 

Cacicus  190 
Aland ida)  37 
alaudina, 

Zonotrichia  128 

Passerculns  128 
alba, 

Aqnila  368,  369 

Ardea  519 

Gygis  709 

Hcrodias  519 

Scolopax  494 

Strix  309,  298 
albatus, 

Anser  549 

Chen  549 
albeola, 

Anas  577 

Bncephala  577 

Ciangnla  577 

Fnligula  577 
albescens, 

Parus  21 
albicans, 

Falco  327 
albicoUis, 

Fringilla  151 

Otns  liOA 

Troglodytes  28 

Zonotrichia  151 
albidus, 

Strix  309 

Falco  328 
albifrons. 

Anas  546 

Anser  546,  547 

Bubo  315 

Certhia  28 

Nyctala  315 

Nyctale  315 

Scops  315 

Strix  315 
albinncha, 

Dolichonyx  178 
albiventris. 

Pica  211 
albivitta, 

Chamfiepelia  390 

Pyrgitoenas  390 
albas, 

Aquila  369 

Falco  368 

Lagopas  429 

Larns  625,  649 

Strix  310 

Tetrao  429 
Alcedinidffi  273 
Alcedo 

alcyon  273 

iagnacati  273 

ludoviciana  273 

guacu  273 
Alectoridee  529 
alcyon, 

Alcedo  273 

Ceryle  273 

Chloroceryle  273 

Ispida  273 

Megaceryle  273 

Streptoceryle  273 


aldrovandi, 

Catarracta  605 
Aleutian  Tern  696 
aleutica, 

Sterna  675,  696 
aliciffi,^ 

TurduB  4 
alleni, 

Pipilo  173 
alpestris, 

Alauda  37 

Eremophila  37,  38,  231 

Otocoris  38 

Otocorys  38 

Phileremos  38 
alpina, 

Pelidna  489,  490 

Schceniclus  490 

Tringa  489,  490 
alticeps, 

Archibuteo  361 

Pandion  367 
Aluco 

flammens  298 
aluco, 

Strix  298 
ambigua, 

Fringilla  180 
Amblyrhyncbns 

glacialis  467 
American 

Avosit  460 

Bam  Owl  298 

Barn  Swallow  85 

Bittern  523 

Dipper  10 

Dunlin  489 

Eared  Grebe  732 

Flycatchers  235 

Golden  Plover  449 

Goldfinch  116 

Goshawk  338 

Hawk-Owl  311 

Lanier  a39 

Long-eared  Owl  304 

Magpie  211 

Merlin  347 

Night  Heron  523 

Nutcracker  207 

Partridges  430 

Pochard  575 

Red  Crossbill  109 

Rough-legg'd  Hawk  361 

Snipe  475 

Starlings  178 

Swan  ^ 

Vultures  373 

Warblers  45 

Widgeon  564 

Winter  Wren  33 

Woodcock  472 
americana, 

AmpeliB  93 

Anas  564,  565 

Apternns  285 

Aquila  367 

Ardea  529 

Aythya  675 

Bombyoilla  93 

Brachyotus  306 
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amoricana, 

Bucepbala  576 
Buteo  328,  353 
Butor  524 
Calidris  492 
Caprimulfjus  263 
Carduelis  116 
Certbia  26 
CbaiilelasmnB  563 
Cbordeiles  263 
CiDclus  10 
Circus  328 
Claugula  576 
Coccygus  276 
Coccystes  276 
Coccyzus  275 
Compsothlypis  46 
Corvus  206 
Cuculus  275 
CupidoDia  419 
Cureus  276 
Curvirostra  109 
Cygnus  545 
Datila  562 
Emberiza  164 
Erytbrophrye  276 
Euspina  165 
Euspiza  164,  165 
Falco  368 
Fringilla  164, 165 
Fuligula  576,  582 
Grus  529,  531 
Hirundo  85,  90 
Lagopus  430 
Lams  627 
Limosa  492,  4D3 
Liuaria  1 14 
Loxia  109 
Mareca  564 
Melauitta  582 
Meleagris  391 
Mergiis  584 
Microptera  478 
Motacilla  46 
Nyctea  310 
Nycticorax  523 
ISyroca  575 
(Edemia  582 
Oidemia  582 
01or545 

Otus  304,  305,  306 
Pandion  367 
Parula  46 
Parns  46 
Pelecanus  557 
Pelidna  490 
Piaya  276 

Picoides  283,  284,  285 
Picus  285 
Pinicola  105 
Pluvialis  450 
Querquedula  565 
Recurvirostra  460 
Spiza  164 
Strix  298,  304 
Sylvia  46 
Sylvicola  46 
Tringa  489,  490 
Troglodytes  32 


Ammodrorans 
bairdii  125 
cassini  140 
georgiaoa  137 
beDsTowi  133 
leoontii  134 
palustris  137 
passeriuus  132 
samuclis  139 
savanna  128 

amoena, 

Cyanospiza  170 
Emberiza  170 
Fringilla  170 
Passed  na  170 
Spiza  170 

Ampelidse  91 

Ampelis 

americana  93 
carolinensis  93 
cedrorum  93,  233 
garrulus  91,  93 
sialis  13 

Ampbispiza  234 
bellii  234 
bilin^ata  234 

ansestbeta 

Haliplana  701 
Sterna  701 

Anas 

acuta  561 
adunca  560 
alandica  562 
albeola  577 
albifrons  546 
americana  564,  565 
arborea  558 
arcbiboschas  560 
auduboni  560 
autumnalis  558 
beringii  581 
beruicla  554,  556 
bicolor  558,  560 
boscbas  559 
bracbyrbyncba  579 
breweri  560 
bucepbala  578 
canadensis  553 
canagica  558 
capensis  563 
carbo  583 
carolinensis  565 
casarca  546 
caudacuta  562 
caudata  562 
cinerea  563 
clangula  576 
clypeata  570 
coerulescens  553 
coUaris  558,  574 
crecca  565,  566 
crecia  566 
cutbberti  581 
curvirostra  560 
cyanoptora  567 
discors  566 
dispar  560 
domestica  560 
domiuica  583 


Anas 

erytbropos  558 
fera  5()0 
feriua  575 
fistularis  565 
frenata  573 
freycineti  560 
fuliginosa  582 
fuligula  574 
fiilva  058 
fulvigula  561 
fusca  582 
glacialis  579 

flancion  576 
istrionica  578 

byperboreus  549 

byemalis  576,  579 

iopareia  560 

islandica  577 

Jamaicensis  583 

kagolka  565 

keknscbka  563 

labradora  579 

leucocepbalus  579 

leucopsis  558 

longicauda  562 

mail  563 

marila  573 

maxima  560 

mexicana  571 

miclonia  579 

minuta  578 

mollissima  580 

moschata  559 

nigra  581 

nivalis  549 

obscnra  560,  561 

occidua  580 

penelope  564 

peregrina  576 

perspicillata  582 

purpureoviridis  5U0 

rafflesii  567 

rubens  571 

rubida  583 

rufitorques  574 

rustica  578 

sinuata  558 

sparrmanni  562 

spectabilis  581 

spinosa  583 

sponsa  571 

stelleri  580 

strepera  563 

subulata  563 

sylvatica  565 

vallisueria  575 

viduata  559 

virgata  558 
AnatidsB  544 
AnatinsB  559 
anatum, 

Falco  341,  342 
Ancylocbeilus 

snbarquata  491 
anglica, 

Gelochelidon  664 

Laropis  664 

Sterna  664 
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anglica, 

Tbalassens  Gl>4 
Viralva  664 

angustirostris, 

Pbalaropas  470 

animosa, 

Mascicapa  236 

Auisorhampbus  714 

aDDecteDs, 

JnDco  143, 146 

Anortbnra 

alascensis  33 
hyemalis  33,  231 
troglodytes  33,  231 

anostbsDta, 

Haliplana  701 
Hvdrocbelidon  701 
Storua  675,  701 

Anous  663,  697,  709 
frater  710 
iuca  709 
rberniiiiieri  698 
niger  710 
rousseaai  710 
stolidus  710 
unicolor  710 

Anser 

albatns  549 
albifroDS  546,  547 
bernicia  556,  558 
canadensis  553,  554 
oanagicus  558 
coeniTescens  553 
ery tbropus  546, 547 
froD talis  547 
gambeli  546,  547 
nntcbinsii  554 
hyperboreus  548,  549 
hyperboreus  juv.  553 
interuiedias  546 
lanuginosus  580 
leucopareius  554 
leucopsis  558 
mediiis  546 
moUiesimus  580 
nigricaua  556,  557 
niveus  549 
pallidipes  546 
parvipes  554 
rossii  553 
torqnata  556, 557 

Anserine  Birds  544 

Anserinte  546 

antarcticus, 

Bapbagus  606 
Lestris  606 
Lobipes  467 
Podiceps  738 
Podilymbiis  738 
Stereorarius  606 
Sterna  701 
Sylbeocyclus  738 

anthinns, 

Passercnlus  128 

antboides, 
Sylvia  71 

Anthus 

aquaticus  40 
Fberrjinieri  71 
ludovioiauas  23,  40 


Anthns 

pennsylvanicns  40 

pipiens  40 

rebens  40 

reinbardtii  40 

spinolett-a  40 

spragaei  42 
antillaruin, 

Accipiter  367 

Sterna  692 

Steraula  692 
Antimimns 

rufus  228 
Antrostoroas 

carolinensis  263 

nuttalli  261 

vociferu8  260 
aonalascbka, 

Turdus  3 
Aphelucoma 

californica  219 

floridana  219 

sauiicbrasti  219 

woodbousei  219 
Appendix  to  Oscines  223 
Apternns 

anioricanns  285 

arcticus  284 

cayanensis  284 

hirsutns  285 

tridactylus  285 
aquaticus, 

Autbas  40 

Seiums  71 

Tardus  71 
Aquila 

alba  368,  369 

americaua  367 

balbuzardns  367 

bartbelemyi  368 

canadensis  368 

cberiway370 

cbrysaetos  368 

fulva  368 

baliteeta  367 

leucocepbala  369,  370 

maculosa  371 

melanaetns  368 

nobilis  368 

piscatrix  367 

regia  368 
aquila, 

Daphsenia  368 

Falco  368 
aquilinus, 

Falco  353 
Aramus ' 

elegans  534 

lougirostris  535 
aranea, 

Gelocbelidon  664 

Sterna  664 
arborea. 

Anas  558 

Dendrocygna  558,  559 

Dendronessa  558 

Fringilla  146 

Otus  304 
arcbiboscbns, 

Anas  560 


Archibnteo 

alticeps  361 

ferrugineus  361,  363 

lagopus  361 

plamceps  361 

regalis  :{61, 364 

sancti-jobanuis  361, 364, 
Arctic 

Spotted  Towhee  175 

Tern  685 
arcticus, 

Apternns  284 
,  Bnbo  301 
'  Cepphus  720 

Colymbns  721 

Einberiza  128 

Erythaca  14 

Eudytes  721 

Enspiza  128 

Fringilla  128,  175 

Heliaptex  301 

Larus  623 

Loncus  621 

Nyctea309 

Picoides  284 

Picus  284,  285 

Pipilo  175 

Podiceps  732 

Pyrgita  175 

Sialia  14,  229 

Sterna  685 

Strix  306  307,  310,  311 

Sylvia  14 

Tridactylia  284 

Zonotrichia  128 
Arctonetta 

fiscberi  580 
arctouB, 

Passer  111 
Ardea 

adspersa  524 

alba  519 

americaua  529 

canadensis  531 

candidissima  521 

carolinensis  522 

cbloroptera  522 

discors  523 

egretta  519 

exilis  528 

freti-hudsonis  523 

gardeni  523 

nerodias  517 

hoactli  523 

hudsonias  518,  523 

jamaicensis  523 

lentiginosa  523 

leuce  519 

Indoviciana  522 

maculata  522,  523 

minor  523 

mokoko  524 

nsevia  523 

nivea  521 

nycticorax  523 

occidoutalis  519 

stcllaris  523 

torquata  522 

virescens  522 
ArdeidsB  517 
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Ardeinso  517 
Anlcola 

exilis  528 
Ardetta 

exilis  528 
ardosiacns, 

Accipiter  334 
Arenaria 

calidris  492 

grisen  492 

vulgaris  492 
areuaria, 

Calidris  492 

lYiDga  492 
argentacens, 

Laroides  626 

Sterna  686 
argeutatoides, 

Glancus  626 

Laroides  626 

Larus  625 
argentatus, 

Glaucus  626 

Larus  625,  626,  627 

Sterua  686 
argeuteus, 

Larus  626 

Laroides  626 

Sterna  692 
Arid»  296 
Aristouetta 

vallisneria  575 
arizousB, 

Cbrysomitris  117 

Spizella  148 
Arkansas 

Goldfinch  116 

Flycatcher  236 
arqnata, 

Numenius  508 

Scolopax  508 
Arquatella 

maritina  489 
arquatella, 

Tringa  489 
arundinaceus, 

Falcoae? 

Telmatodytes  35 

Thryothorus  29,  35 

Troglodytes  29 
Ash- throated  Flycatch'r239 
asiatica, 

iEgialitis  457 
Asio 

brachyotus  306 

galapagounsis  307 

ntevia  303 

otus  304 

peregriuator  304 

ulula  306 
asio, 

Bubo  303 

Ephialtes  303 

Otus  303, 304 

Scops  303 

Strix  303 
assimilis, 

Agelseus  186 
Astragalinus 

colnmbianus  117 


Astragalinus 

mexicanus  117 

tristis  116 
Astnr 

atricapillns  338 

horealis  352 

columbarius  346 

cooperi  334,  335 

fuscna  334,  355 

hyeualis  355 

latissimns  360 

palumbarius  338 

pennsylvanicus  334 

pileatus  385 

striatulus  338 
Asyndesmus 

torquatus  291 
ater, 

Bnteo262 

Molothrus  180 

Pendnlinus  198 

Pipilo  173 

Turdus  193 
Athene 

africana  317 

cunicularia  322 

ferruginea  318 

hypngcca  322 

passed na  317 

patagonica  322 

phalsenoides  315 

socialis  322 

tengmalmi  313 

whitneyi  321 

wilsoni  315 
atlanticas. 

Bubo  300 

Sympbemia  495 
atra, 

Muscicapa  241 
atrata, 

Cathansta  384 

Cathairtes  383 

Fringilla  142 

Vultur383 
atricapillus, 

Astur338 

Falco338 

Fringilla  159 

Emberiza  159 

Hierofalco  338 

Parus  20,  21,  230 

PcBcile  20 

Sparvius  338 

Sterna  708 
atriceps, 

Tyrannus  247 
Atricilla  650 

catesbiei  651 

minor  651 

macroptera  651,  657 
atricilla, 

ChrcecocephaluA  651 

Gavia  651 

Larus  651, 654 

Xema  651 
atrigularis, 

Colymbus  720 

Spinites  151 

Spizella  151 


atrimcDtalis, 

Struthos  151 
atrothorax, 

Picus2d5 
Attagen 

rupeetris  430 
laduhoni, 

Anas  560 

Dendroeca  58, 232 

Falco  346 

Hemipalama  480 

Picus  280 

Polyborus  370 

Sylvia  58 

SylvicoU  58 

Trichopicus  280 

Tringa  480 

Turdus  3 
Audubon's 

Caracara  370 

Warbler  58,  232 
Aulanax 

fuscns  241 

8ayus240 
aura, 

Catharista  380 

Cathartes  379,  384 

Percnopterus  380 

Rbinogryphus  380 

Vultur  379,  380,  384 
aurato-mexicanus, 

Picus  293 
auratus, 

Charadrius450 

Colaptes  292 

Cuculns  292 

Geopicus  293 

Picus  292 
anreigaster, 

lYochilus  271 
auricollis, 

Icteria  77 

Psarocolius  195 
auritus. 

Colymbus  731,  733 

Otody  tes  733 

Otus  304 

Podiceps  733 

Proctopus  733 
aorocapillus. 

Accentor  70 

Enicocichla  70 

Fringilla  159 

Henicocichla  70 

Motacilla  70 

Seiurus  70 

Sylvia  70 

Turdus  70 

Zonotrichia  159 
australis, 

Leucostiote  111 

Limosa  494 

Phalaropus  470 

Podiceps  728 

Squatarola  449 

Tringa  491 
antumualis. 

Anas  558 

Dendrocygna  558 

Dendronessa  558 
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aafcnmnolis, 

Sylvauiu.  61 
Avocet  460 
Avosit, 

AmericfJi  460 
ayresi, 

Colaptes  293 
Aytbj'a 

americana  575 

erythrocephala  575 

ferina  575 

marila  573 

vallisneria  575 
azurea, 

Sialia  13 

Sylvia  57 

B. 

BiBolopbus 

bicolor  19 
bairdii, 

Actodromas  484 

AmmodroDius  125 

Buteo  356 

Centroiiyx  125 

Coccyzas  276 

Coturniculus  125 

E  tuber  iza  125 

Heteropygia  484 

Passerciilus  125 

Tringa  484 
Baird's 

Sandpiper  484 

Sparrow  125 
Balbaeardus 

balisBtus  367 
balbuzardas, 

Aquila  367 
Bald  Eagle  369 
Baldpato  564 
baltbicas, 

Colymbus  721 
baltbica, 

Gelocbelidon  664 

Sylocbelidou  667 
Ba]timo];e  Oriole  193 
baltimore, 

Hypbantea  193 

Icterus  193 

Oriolus  193 

Psarocolius  193 

Ypbautes  193 
baltimoreusis, 

Hypbantea  193 

Icterua  193 
baltiuorua, 

Icterua  193 
Banauivorus 

affinia  193 

apurina  193 
Band-tailed  Pigeon  385 
Banded  Tbree-toed  Wood- 
pecker 284 
Bank  Swallow  89 
barbata, 

Strix  308 
barita, 

Gracnla  203,  204 

Quiscalna  203,  204 


Barn  Owl  298 

bamatoni, 

Bernicla  564 

Barred  Owl  S08 

barrovii, 

Clangnla  577 
Fuligula  577 

Barrow 'a  Golden-eye  577 

barthelemyi, 
Aquila  368 

Bartramia 

bartramina  503 
laticauda  503 
longicanda  503 

Bartramian 
Tattler  502 
Sandpiper  502 

bartramiua, 
Actitia  503 
Actiturua  502 
Bartramia  503 
Euliga  503 
Totanua  503 
Tringa  502 
Tringoidea  503 

Bay-breaated  Warbler  61 

Bay-winged  Bunting  129 

Bee-Martin  235 

Beetle-bead  Plover  449 

belcberi, 

Blaaipua  642 
Laraa642 

bellii, 

Ampbiapiza  234 
Emberiza  234 
Pooapiza  234 

BelPa  Vireo  101 

Belted  Kingfiaber  273 

benickii, 

Leatria  613 

beringii, 
Anaa580 

berlandieri, 

Tbryothorua  29 
Troglodytea  29 

Bernicla 

barnatoni  554 
brenta  556,  557 
canadenaia  554 
cauagica  558 
coUaria  556,  557 
erytbropua  558 
glaucogaater  556,  557 
butcblnaii  554 
leucol/ema  554 
leucopareia  5^ 
leucopaia  558 
melanopaia  556,  557 
micropua  556,  557 
nigricana  556,  557 
occidentalia  554 
platynrua  556,  557 
torquata  556,  557 

bernicla, 

Anaa  554,  556 
Anaer  556,  558 
Branta  556, 557 

bewickii, 

Cyguua  545 
Tehuatodytea  31 


bewickii, 

Tbryothorua  31 

Troglodytea  31 
Bewick'a  Wren  31 
bicolor, 

Anaa  558,  560 

BsBolophud  19 

Calamospiza  163 

Chelidou  86 

Cory  daliua  163 

Dolichonyx  163 

Fringilla  163 

Her8e86 

Hirundo  86 

Lopbopbanea 19 

Parua  19 

Petrocbelidon  86 

Tacbycineta  86 
bicornia, 

Podice]^  725 
bicnapia, 

Sterna  688 
biftiaciata, 

Sylvia  57 
Bi^  Black-bead  Dnck  573 
biliueata, 

Ampbiapiza  234 

Emberiza  234 

Pooapiza  234 
bimaculata, 

Fuligula  532 

Pelionetta  582 

Oidemia  582 
Birda, 

Anaerine  544 

Cypaeliforui  260 

Diurnal  of  Prey  327 

Diving  717 

G»illinaceoua  391 

Picarian  260 

Toti  palmate  587 
Birda  of  Prey  298 
Bird, 

Butcber  101 

Cedar  93,  233 

Cherry  93 

Mocking  8 
Bittern, 

American  523 

Leaat528 
Bizinra 

dominica  583 

rnbida  583 
Black  Brant  556 

Duck  560 

Eagle  368 

Skimmer  715 

Tern  704 

Warrior  352 
Black-and-white  Creeping 
Warbler  45  [02 

Black-and- yellow  Warbler 
Black-backed 

Eagle  368 

Tbree-toed  Woodpeck- 
er 284 
Black-bellied 

Longapnr 122 

Plover  446,  449 

Sandpiper  489 
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Black-billed  Cockoo  274 
Blackbird, 

Brewer's  199 
Crow  203 
lied- winged  186 
Yellow-headed  188 
Black- breasted 
Saudpiper  491 
Woodpecker  288 
blackburuisB, 

Dendrceca  59 

Mniotilta  59 

Motacilla  59 
RbimaDphus  59 

Sylvia  59 

Sylvicola  59 
Blackburuian  Warbler  59 
Black- capped  Chickadee  20 
Black-beaded  Grosbeak  167 
Black-uecked  ^ilt  462 
Black  poll  Warbler  60 
Black-throated 

BantiDg  164 

Diver  720 

Gray  Warbler  55,  232 

Green  Warbler  54 
blandingiana, 

Euibernagra  176 

Fringilla  176 

Zonotrichia  176 
Bland iug's  Finch  176 
blasii, 

Sterna  680 
Blasipus  642 

belcherl  642 

heermanni  642 
Blue-bill  Duck  573 
Bluebird, 

Eastern  13,  229 

Rocky  Monntain  14 

Western  14,  229 
Blue  Crow  209  [49 

Golden-winged  Warbler 

Goose  553 

Grosbeak  169 

Grouse  395,  553 

Jay  214 

Quail  441 

Warbler  233  [46 

Yellow-backed  Warbler 
Blue-gray  Gnat-catcher  17 
Blue-headed 

Grackle  199 

Vireo  99 
Blue- winged 

Teal  566 

Yellow  Warbler  49,  54 
Bobolink  178 
Bob  White  431 
bogotensis, 

Contopus  247 
"Tyrannula  247 

Vireo  96 
Bohemian  Waxwing  91 
bohemica, 

Bombycilla  92 

Falco  327 
boji, 

Lestris  613 


Bombycilla 

americana  93 

bohemica  92 

cedrorum  93 

garrula  92 
bombycilla, 

Parus  92 
Bombycipbora 

poliocoelia  92 
Bombycivora 

garrula  92 
Bonaparte's  Gull  656 

Sandpiper  487 
bonapartei, 

Actodromas  487 

Chroicocephalus  656 

Coccothranstea  104 

Gavia  656 

Heteropygia  487 

Larus  656 

Loxia  104 

Myiodioctes  80 

Mu^cicapa  80 

Setophaga  80 

Sylvania  80 

Tringa  484,  487 

Wilsonia  80 

Xema  656 
Bonasa 

cupido  419 

sabinei  421 

nmbelloides  421,  425 

umbellus  420,  421,  425 
boreal  is, 

Astnr  352 

Buteo  352,  353 

Collurio  101,  102 

Collyrio  102 

Colymbus  723 

Contopus  243 

Craxirex  353 

Cypseloides  269 

Cypselus  269 

Falco  352 

Fringilla  114,  115 

Lanins  101 

Laroides  627 

Larus  627 

Linaria  115 

LinotA  115 

Mniotilta  45 

Myobius  243 

Nephflwjetes  268,  269 

Numenius  509,  510 

Ortyx  431 

Perdix431- 

Pcecilopterais  353 

Pyrocephalus  244 

Rhynchops  715 

Sayornis  244 

Scolopax  509,  510 

Somateria  580 

Strepsilas  459 

Sumia  312 

Tyrannus  243 
boschas, 

Anas  559 
Boschas 

crecca  563 


Boschas 

discors  5G6 

domestlca  560 
Bolaurus 

adspersus  524 

freti-hudsonis  523 

lentiginosus  524 

minor  523 

nsBvius  523 

virescens  522 
boysii, 

Sterna  673 
brachydactylus, 

Lagopus  430 

Trichas  74 

Pelecanus  557 
Brachyotus 

americanos  306 

cassini  306 

europseus  306 

galapagoensis  307 

pal  u  St  r  is  306 
brachyotus, 

^golius  306 

Asio  306 

Otns  306 

Strix  306 

Ulula  306 
brachypterus, 

Caprimulgns  263 
brachypus, 

Sterna  686 
brachyrhyucha, 

Anas  579 

Clangula  579 

Clypeata  571 

Garrulus  221 

Lestris  616 

Larus  639,  640,  647 

Rissa  647,  648 
brachy  tarsus, 

Larus  649 

Pagophila  649 

Sterna  686 
brachynra, 

Stnx  306 
Brant, 

Black  556 

White  548,  549 
Brant  Goose  556 
Branta 

bernicla  556,  557 

canadensis  553,  554 

hutchinsii  554 

leucopareia  554 

leucopsis  558 

moschata  559 

nigricans  556,  557 
brasiliensis, 

Cathart«8  383 

Chordeiles  263 

Circaetns  371 

Circus  370 
Falco  370 

Himautopns  563 
Pbalacrocorax  588 

Polvborus  371 

Vultur  383      * 
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brehmi, 

GalliDOgo  475 
brenta, 

Anser  556,  557 

Bernicla  556,  557 
brevirostris, 

Charadrias  453 

Larus  647,  648 

Numeoius  510 

Podiceps  738 

Rhyncbops  715 

Ri88a  647,  646 

TriDKa  481,  506 

Troglodytes  36 
breweri, 

Anas  560 

Quiscalus  199 

Spizella  151 

Zonotricbia  151 
Brewer's  Blackbird  199 
Brewer's  Sparrow  151 
Bridled  Tern  701 
brissoni, 

Pelidna  481 
Broad-bill  Duck  573      [271 
Broad-tailed  Hnmming-bird 
Broad-winged  Buzzard  360 
Brotherly-love  Vireo  97, 233 
Brown  Crane  5:51 

Creepc  r  26,  230 

Lark  231 
bmchii, 

Gavina  637 

Larus  637 
brUnnicbii, 

Rissa  646 
Bubo 

albifrons  315 

arcticus  301 

Ohio  303 

atlanticns  300 

crassirostris  301 

ludoviciauus  301 

mjixjrorbynchns  301 

magellanicus  301 

otus  304 

pacificus  301 

pinicola  301 

Bcandiacns  309 

striatus  303 

Bub-arcticus  301 

Virginian  us  300,  301 
Dnbo, 

Strix  301,  310 
buccinator, 

Cygnns  544 

Oior  544 
Bucephala 

albeola  577 

americana  576 

clangula  576 

bistrionica  578 

islandica  577 
bucephala, 

Anas  578 
Buff-breasted  Sandp'er  506 
Bufflle-head  Duck  577 
bufibnii, 

Falco  328 

Lestris  616 

Stercorarius  616 


Bnffon's  Jaeger  616 
Bull-Bat  263 
Bull-headed  Plover  449 
bnllockii, 

AgelaiuB  195 

Hypbantes  195 

Icterus  195 

Xan thorn  us  195 

Yphantes  195 
Bullock's  Oriole  195 
Bunting, 

Bay-winged  129 

Black-throated  164 

Chestnut-collared  122 

Henslow's  133 

Lark  163 

Maccowu's  124 

Oonalashka  162 

Painteii  Lark  121 

Towhee  173 
Bnphagus  604 

antarcticus  606 

skua  605 
Burgomaster  621 
bnrroviauus, 

Cathart^  383 

Rhinogrypbus  383 
Burrowing  Owl  321 
Butaetes 

buteo  361 

logopns  361 

lessrui  361 

sancti-jobannis  361 
Butcher  Bird  101 
Buteo 

aroericanus  328,  353 

ater  362 

bairdii  356 

boreal  is  352,  353 

californicus  364 

calnrus  353 

cooperi  355 

costaricensis,  353 

cyaneus  3<W,  328 

elegans  355 

ferrugineicandus  353 

ferrugineus  301,  364 

fnlginosus  356 

fulvus  353 

fuscns  355 

guttu rails  356 

harlani  352,  356,  362 

hyemalis  355 

insignatus  356 

krideri  353 

lagopus  361 

latissiiuus  360 

lineatus  354,  355 

]uci»sanus  353 

uioutanus  353,  356 

niger  361 

oxyp terns  356 

pennsylvanious  360 

sancti-jobannis  361, 364 

spadiceus  t^l 

swainsoni  355,  356 

vulgaris  353,  356 

wilsoni  360 
buteo, 

Butaetes  361 

Falco  353,  355 


buteoides,  Falco  355 
Bntor 

americanus  524 

exilis  528 

lentiginosus  524 
Bntorides 

virescens  522 
Butter-ball  578 
Buzzard, 

Broad-winged  360 

Fennigineoua  363 

Harlan's  352 

Red-shouldered  354 

Red- tailed  352 

Swainson's  355 

Turkey  379 

C. 

cacalotl, 

Corvns  205 
cachiunans, 

Larus  627 
Cacins 

alaudarins  190 
csDmleata, 

Pterocyauea  567 

Querquedula  567 
ciBsius, 

Falco  328 
cafer, 

Picus  294 
Cairina 

moschata  559 

Bylvestris  559 
Cuiamospiza 

bicolor  163 
calcarata, 

Centropbanes  120 

Fringilla  120 

Piectropbanes  120 
calendula, 

Cortbylio  230 

Motacilla  15 

Phyllobasileus  16 

Reguloides  16,  230 

Regulns  15,  229 

Sylvia  15 
Calidris 

americana  492 

arenaria  492  [Kausas, 
Snow^ 

grisea  492 

nigellus  492 

tringoides  492 
calidris, 

CharadriuB  492 

Tringa  491 
calidns, 

Falco  341 
Californian 

Squirrel  Hawk  363 

Gull  635 
californianns, 

Catharista  364 

CatharU's  384 

Geococoyx  274 

PseudogrypbuB  384 

Sarcorbamphus  384 

Valtur  364 
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oalifornioa, 

Apbeloconia  219 

Bateo  304 

Callipepla  439 

Carpodacus  106 

Cyauocitta  219 

Cyauocorox  219 

Ganulas  219 

Glaacidium  318 

Laroides  635    • 

Laru8  635 

Lophortyx  439,  440 

Ortyx  439 

Perdix  439 

Podiceps  733 

Proctopiis  733 

Strix  322 

Tetrao  439 
ciligatns, 

Totanus  498 
Calipareus  726 
Callipepla  430 

californica  439 

gambeli  432 

picta  440 

sqnauiata  441 

strenua  441 

venusta  432 
Calumet  Eagle  368 
calnrus, 

Buteo  353 
Campepbilus 

pileatus  279 
canipestris, 

Circus  328 

Leucosticte  111 

Totanus  503 

Triuga  482,  486 
CamptolaBmus 

labradorius  581 
camtscbatica, 

Catarractes  608 

Sterua  696 
cana, 

Gavina  639 

Glaucus  639 

Laroides  639 

Larn8  637,639,640,646 

Motacilla  17 

Spizella  151 

Sylvia  17 
Canace 

caoadensis  394 

franklini  394 

fuligiuoHus  396 

obscurns  396,  400 

richardsoui  400 
oanace, 

Tetrao  394 
Canada 

Goose  553 

Grouse  394 

Jay  221 
canadensis, 

Anas  553 

Auser  553,  554 

Aquila  368 

Ardea  531 

Bernicla  554 

JBranta  553;  554 


canadensis, 

Canace  394 

Coccothraustes  104 

Columba387 

Corvus  221 

Corytbus  104 

Cygnopsis  554 

Cygnus  553 

DendroBca  56 

Dendroica  56 

Dysornitbia  221 

Emberiza  146 

EutblypisbO 

Falco  368 

Friugilla  146 

Garrulus  221 

Grus  531 

Lencobiepbaron  554 

Mniotilta  56 

Motacilla  56,  58 

Muscicapa  80 

Myiodiootes  80 

Passer  146 

Perisorens  221 

Picus  279 

Pinicola  104 

Py^argns  327 

Rbimanpbus  56 

Setopbaga  80 

Sitta  25 

Spizella  146 

Strix  311 

Surnia  311 

Sylvia  56 

Sylvicola  56 

Tetrao  394 

Tringa  489 

Turdus  1 
Canadian  [80 

Fly-catcbing  Warbler 

Sparrow  146 
canagica. 

Anas  558 

Anser  558 

Bernicla  558 

Cbloepbaga  55^ 

Pbilacte  558 
candicaus, 

Tbalasseus  673 
candid  us, 

Larus  649 

Nyctea  310 

Nyctia310  • 

Scolopax  494 

Strix  310 
candidissiuia, 

Ardea  521 

Egretta  521 

Garzetta  521 

Herodias  521 
canescens, 

^giotbus  115 

Laroides  639 

Sterna  673 

Tbalasseus  673 
caniceps, 

Junco  143,  144, 145 

Strutbus  143 
canigularis, 

Podiceps  730 


cantatrix, 

Muscicapa  100 
cantiacus, 

Actochelidon  673 

Sterna  673 

Tbalasseus  673 
cantlanns, 

^gialitis  456 

Cbaradrins  456 
canns  (see  caoa) 
Canutus 

cinerens  491 

islandicus  491 
canutus, 

Tringa  490 
Canvas-back  Duck  575 
caparocb, 

Strix  312 
capensis, 

Anas  563 

Falco  342 

Oriolus  193 
capistratus, 

Larus  656 
capitnlis, 

Perisorens  221 
Caprimulgidse  260 
Caprimulgus 

americanus  263 

bracbypterus  263 

carolinensis  263 

europeeus  260 

minor  260 

nnttalli  261 

popetue  263 

rul'us  263 

texensis  263 

virgin  ianns  260, 263 

vociferas  260 
Caracara, 

Audubon's  370 
Caracara 

vulgaris  371 
caracara, 

Paudion  371 
carbo, 

Anas  583 
Carbo 

dilophns  588 

graculus  589 

mexicanns  589 
Cardinal  Grosbeak  172 
Cardinalis 

cameus  172 

cocci  neus  172 

igneus  172 

virginianus  172 
cardinalis, 

Fringilla  172 

Loxia  172 

Pitylus  172 
Carduelis 

americana  116 

mexicana  117 

psaltria  116 

tristis  116 
cameus, 

Cardinalis  172 
camivorus, 
•     Corvus  205 
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Carolina 
Dove  389 
Parroquet  296 
Waxwing  93 

carolinensis, 

Accipiter  345,  367 
^salon  349 
Ainpelis  93 
Anas  565 
AntrostoniDS  263 
Ardea  522 
Caprimnlgus  263 
Ceutnrus  296 
Cbamwpelia  389 
ColuDoba  389 
Conurus  296 
Cuculus  275 
Ectopistcs  389 
Erythrophrys  275 
Falco367 
Felivox  9 
GaleoBcoptos  9 
Hirundo  267 
Lauius  235 
Mimns  8,  228 
Muscicapa  8 
NettioD  565 
OrpheuB  8 
Pandion  367 
Perisstira  389 
Peristera  389 
Picus  285 
Podiceps  738 
Psittacus  296 
Querqaednla  565 
Sitta  23,  24,  230 
Sylbeocyclos  738 
Sylvia  54 
Turdus  8 
Tyrannus  235 
Zensedura  389 

caroliuiaua, 
Certhia  29 

carolinns, 

Cen  turns  289 
Picu8  289 
Zebrapicns  289 

Carpodacns 

californicus  105 
cassini  106 
familiariR  107 
frontalis  107,  108 
hsemorrbous  108 
obscurus  107 
purpureas  106 
rbodocolpus  106 

casarca, 

Anas  546 

Caspian  Tern  667 

casplcus, 

Colymbns  732 
Podiiceps  732 

caspins, 

Helopus  667 
Hydroprogne  667 
Stiix  306 
Sterna  667 
bylocbelidon  667 
Tbalasseas  667 


cassini, 

Ammodromns  140 
Bracbyotus  306 
Carpodauus  106 
Cvauocorax  210 
Falco  342 
Lanivireo  99 
Passerculus  140 
Peucasa  140 
Tyrannus  233 
Vireo  99 
Zou(4riobia  140 

Cassiu's 

Crow  209 
Flycatcher  238 
Pine  Finch  140 
Purple  Finch  106 

castanea, 

BendrcBca  61 
Icterus  193 
Mniotilta  61 
Oriolus  193 
Ortyx  431 
Psnrocolius  193 
Bbimanphus  61 
Sylvia  61 
Sylvioola  61 

castor, 

Merganser  584 
Mergus  584 

Cataracta  604 
ceppbns  613 
parasitica  612 
skua  605 

Cataractes 

longicanda  616 
parasitica  616 
pomarinus  608 
richardsoni  613 
skua  605 
vulgaris  605 

cataractes, 

Storcorarius  605 

Catarracta 

aldrovandi,  605 
fa8ca605 
skua  605 

Catarractes  604 

camtscbatioa  506 
parasita  608,  613 
parasiticus  612 
skua  605 

catarractes, 
Larus  605 
Lestris  605,  606 

catarrhactes, 
Lestris  605 
Stercorarins  605 

Catbird  8,  228 

catesbtei, 

AtriciUa  651 

Catbaracta604,607 
ooppbus  616 
coprotberes  613 
parasitica  612 
skua  605 

catbaractes, 
Lestris  605 
Stercorarius  605 


catbarractee, 

Lestris  605 
Catbarista 

atrata384 

aura  381 

californiana  384 
Catbartes 

atratus  3a3 

aura  379,  384 

brasilieusis  383 

burrovianus  383 

califomianns  384 

falklandicus  380 

fcBtons  384 

iota,  380,  384 

ruficollis  380 

septentrionalis  380 

nrubitinga  383 

nrubu  384 

vulturinns  384 
Catbartidffi  373 
Catberpes 

conspersns  28 

mexicanus  28 
catotol, 

Fringilla  117 
Catoptropborus 

semipalmatus  494,  4^ 
caudacuta, 

Anaa562 

Datila  562 

Dapbila  562 

Fringilla  132 

Psarocolius  178 

Querqnedula  562 
oaudata, 

Anas  562 

Mimus  8 

Pica  211,  212 
canriuus, 

Corvus  206 
cayana, 

Podiceps  726 

Sterna  669 

Tbalasseus  669 
cayanensis, 

Apternus  284 

Falco  367 

Picus  284 

SylocbelidoD  667 
cayennensis, 

Podiceps  726 
'  Sterna  669,  671 
Ceoropis 

tbulassina  86 

violacea  91 
Cedar  Bird  93,  233 
cedrorum, 

Ampelis  93 

Bombycilla  93 
Celens 

torquatos  291 
celata, 

Hclinaia  52  [232, 

Helounthopbaga  52, 

Helmitberus  52 

Sylvia  52 

Sylvicola  52 

Vermivora  52 
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CeophlGBus 

pileatus  279 
Centrocercus 

pbasiaDellns  407 

uropbasianus  400 
Centronyx 

bairdii  125 

ocbrucepbalus  125 
Centropbaoes 

calcaratas  120 

lappoDicus  120 

ornatns  122 

pictus  121 

Smitbii  121 
Ceutropelma  726 
Ceoturus 

caroliDensis  296 

caroliuus  289 
Ceppbus  719 

arcticus  721 

sept  eutrioD  alia  724 

stellatus  724 

torquatus  719 
ceppbus, 

Cataracta  613 

Catbaracta  610 

Lestris  616 

Stercorarius  613,  616 
Cercbiieis 

sparverius  349 
CercoDectes 

nibida  585 

spiuosa  585 
cerdo, 

Hirundo  267 
Certbia 

albifrous  28 

ainericana  26 

caroliDiaua  29 

familiaris  26,  230 

fusca  =  26 

u)aculata  45 

niexicaiia  27 

palustris  M 

pinns  49 

varia  45 
Certbiidffi  26 
Ceryle 

alcyon  273 
Cetosparactes  649 

eburueus  649 
CbsQtiira 

pelagna  267,  268 

pelasiria  267 

vauxii  234,  268 
Cbalcophanes 

macronrus  204 

major  204 

purpnratns  203 

qniHcalus  203 

virescens  198 
cbalc'opteros, 

Laroides  624 

Larus  624 

Leucus  624 
cbalyl>ea, 

Hirundo  91 
Cbaniiepclia 

albivitta390 

caroliuensis  389 


Cbamaepelia 

granatina  390 

pallescens  390 

passeriua  390 
CharadriuH 

apricarios  449 

auratus  orientalis  450 

auratus  450 

brevirostris  453 

calidiis  492 

cantiauus  456 

ciDclns  459 

collaris  453 

crassirostris  456 

domiuicus  450 

fulvus  449,  450 

flaucopus  450 
elvelicus  448 

biaticula  453,  455 

bimantopus  462 

by]/omela8  448 

Jaroaiceusis  452 

loDgipes  450 

longirostris  449 

niarmoratus  450 

melodus  455 

niexicanus  462 

moutanus  45j6,  457 

okeni  455 

pardela  448 

pectoral  is  450 

pluvialis  450 

rubidus  492 

semipalmatus  453 

taiteusis  450 

torquatus  452 

wilsoDius  456 

virginiaDUs  450 

virgiuicus  449,  450 

vociferus  452 

xantbocbeilus  450 
Cbat, 

Yellow-breasted  77 
Cbaulelasmns 

americaua  563 

streperus  563 
Cbauliodus 

strepera  563 
Cbeiniouea  644 

tridactyla  646 
Cbelidon 

bicolor  86 

leucogastra  86 

tbalassiua  86 

viridis  86 
cheinuDgensis. 

CoUyrio  102 
Cben 

albatus  549 

byperboreus  549 
cberiway, 

Aqnila  370 

Faico  370 

Polyborus  370 

Vultur  370 
Cberry  Bird  93 
Cbestnut  Haugnest  192 
CbestDut-backed    Chicka- 
dee 22  [122 
Cbestuut-collared  Bontiug 


ChestDut-sided  Warbler  62 

Chewink  173 

cbichitli, 

Strix309 
Cbickadee, 

Black-capped  20 

CbestDut-backed  22 

LoDg-tailed  21 

Mountain  22 

Wbite-browed  22 
Cbicken  Hawk  334 
cbildreni, 

Sylvia  54 
chilensis, 

Totanu8  496 
Cbiraney 

Swallow  234 

Swift  267 
Chipping  Sparrow  148 
Cbionocben 

hyperborea  549 
Cbloepbaga 

canagica  558 
cbloripoda, 

Sterna  669 
Cblorocerj  le 

alcyon  273 
Chloroenas 

fasciata  385 

monilis  385 
cbloroptera, 

Ardea  522 
cbloropus, 

Totanus  498 
chloropygius, 

Bbyacopbilus  498 

Tetanus  498 
cblorura, 

Embernagra  176 

Fringilla  176 

Plpilo  176 

Zonotricbia  176 
Chocolate  Falcon  361 
Chocolate-colored    Falcon 

361 
choliba, 

Epbialtes  303 
Chondestes 

grammaca  159,  234 

strigatus  159 
Chordeiles 

americanus  263 

brasiliensis  263 

gundlacbii  264 
enryi  264 

minor  264 

popetue  260,  263,  264 

sapiti  263 

texensis  263 

Virginian  us  263 
Chroecocepbalus  650 

atricilla  651 

frauklini  654 

kittlitzii  654 

Philadelphia  656 

subulirostris  654 
Chroicocepbalus  650 

bonapartei  656 

cucullatus  654 
Chroocephalus  650 
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chrysaetos, 

Aqnila  368 

Falco  308 

Pandion  368 
chrvsocephala, 

'^Motacilla59 
cbry8ula;niu, 

Alauda  38 

Otocorys  38 

Eremopbila  38 
ChrysoDiitris 

arizoD®  117 

colupjbiaua  117 

macropteni  115 

niexicaDa  117 

r.ana  117 

piuas  115 

psaltria  116, 117 

triHtis  116 

xanthogastra  117 
chry  sophtbal  lu  us, 

CluDgula  576 
chrysops, 

Emberiza  128 
chrysoptera, 

HeliDaia  49 

Helmiutbopbaga  49 

Helmitborus  49 

Motacilla  49 

Sylvia  49 

Sylvicola  49 

Venniyora  49 
CinclidflB  10 
Cinclns 

americaDtis  10 

interpres  459 

mexicanas  10,  229 

morinellns  459 

mortooi  10 

pallasii  10 

towDsendii  10 

oDicoIor  10 
oinclus, 

Cbaradrins  459 

Pelidna  489, 490 

Tringa  480,  490 
oinctus, 

Motacilla  58 
Cinnamon 

Teal  568 
oinerascens. 

Myiarcuus  239 

Pbalaropus  470 

Rbyncbops  715 
ciuurea, 

Anas  563 

Canutus  491 

Circus  328,  329 

Eulberiza  139 

Falco  327 

Junco  143 

Hiruudo  90 

Larus  626,  639 

Melospiza  139 

Passefella  139 

Pbalaropus  470 

Rissa  646 

Scotiaptex  308 

Squat arola  448 

Strix  307 


cmerea, 

Syruium  307,  308 
Tringa  490 
Tyrannnla  239 
Ulula  308 

cinereo-cand-itus. 
Lams  654 

cinerosns, 

Cuculus  276 

Circaetus 

brasiliensis  371 

circunicincta, 
iEgialitis  455 

Circus 

eegitbus  327 
americanus  328 
brasiliensis  370 
campestriH  328 
cinereus  327,  328 
cynneus  327,  328 
europogistus  328 
gallinarius  327 
bistrionicas  328 
budsonins  327,  328 
byemalis  355 
pygargus  327 
stri^icops  327 
uliginosus  328 
variegatus  327,  328 

Cirrhocephalus  650 

Cistotborns 

elegans  36   ■ 
paludicola  35 
palustris  34,  35 
stellaris  36,  231 

citrsea, 

Helinintbopbaga  47 
Mniotilta  47 
Motacilla  47 
Protonotaria  47 

citrinella, 
Sylvia  54 

citrinus, 

KbimaupbuB  54 

citrirostris, 
Gavina  639 

Cladoscopus 
Ducbalis  286 
ruber  286 
tbyrojdens  288 
varius  285 
williamsoDi  288 

clamator, 
Grus  529 

Clamatores  235 

Clangula 

albeola  577 
americana  576 
barrovii  577 
bracbyrhyncba  579 
chrysopbtbalma  576 
clangula  576 
faberi  579 
glacialis  579 
glancion  576 
bistriouica  578 
byemalis  579 
islandica  577 
leucomelas  576 
megauros  579 


Clangpla 

musica  579 

peregrin  a  576 

Bcapularis  577 

stelleri  580 

vulgaris  576 
olangnla, 

Anas  576 

Bucepbala  576 

Clangula  576 

Fuligula  576,  577 

Glaucion  576 
darkens 

Crow  207 

Grebe  728 
clarkii, 

^cbmopborus  727 

Podiceps  727 
Clay-colored  Sparrow  148 
Cleptes 

budsonicns  211 

nuttallii  212 
clericus, 

Corvus205 
Cliflf  Swallow  88 
Clupeilarus  619 
Clypeata 

brachyrbyncbus  571 

macrorbyncbus  571 

platyrbyncbus  571 

pomarina  571 
clypeata, 

Anas  570 

Rbvncbaspis  571 
,  Spatula  570 

Spatbulea  571 
cobanensis, 

Vireosylvia  97 
cocci  neirostris, 

Sterna  686 
coccinens, 

Cardinalis  172 
Coccoborus 

coerulens  169 

ludovicianus  166 

melauocepbalus  167 
Coccotbraustes 

bonapartii  104 

canadensis  104 

ludoviciana  166 

melauocepbalus  167 

rubricollis  166 

vespertina  104 

virginiana  172 
Coccygus 

americanns  276 

dominicus  275 

erytbropbtbalmns  274 

helviventris  276 

julieni  276 

minor  276 

nesiotes  276 

seniculus  276 
Coccystes 

americanus  276 

flaviroetris  276 
Coccyzos 

americanus  275 

bairdii  276 

dominicus  274,  276 
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Coccyzns 

ery  tLrophtholtniis  274 

DiiDtir  276 

pyrrhoptems  276 
Cock  of  the  Plaintj  400 
Cock, 

Sage  400 
CGjrnleii, 

Ciilicivora  17 

Cyauoluxia  169 

Deudia'ca  Wi 

Eiiiberiza  171 

Fiiugilla  169 

GouiapbeA  160 

Guiraca  169 

Hiruudo  91 

Loxia  169 

Mniotilta  56 

Motacilla  17 

Muscicapa  17 

Polioptila  17 

Sylvauia  17 

Sylvia  17,  56 

Sylvicola  56 

Warbler  56 
coQrnleicollis, 

Sialia  14 
coprulescens, 

Anas  r:5;< 

Anser  553 

DendioBca  55,  56 

Garrulus  219 

Motacilla  55 

Pica  219 

Sylvia  55 
coerafons, 

Coccoborns  169 
Colaptes 

auratuB  292 

ayreHi  293 

collar  is  295 

bybridns  293 

DioxicaDoides  295 

luexicauus  294,  296 

rubricatus  295 

tbyroideus  288 
collaris, 

Anas  558, 574 

Bernicla  556,  557 

Cbaradrins  453 

Colaptes  295 

Fuligula  574 

Ftilix  574 

Laras  661 

Marila  574 

Morinella  459 

Strepsilas  459 

Sturnella  190 

Xcnia  661 
Collnrio 

borealis  101, 102 

elegans  103 

excnbitoroides  102 

latora  103 

Indovicianns  102,  233 

robastus  103 
colubris 

Cyantbos  271 

Mellisnga  271 

Ornisiuyia  271 


colnbris, 

Trochilns  271 
Collyrio 

cbemuDgensis  102 

borealis  102 

oleguus  103 

excnbitoroides  102 
Coluniba 

canadensis  387 

caroiineusis  389 

fasciata  385 

boilotl  :W7 

indica  387 

Icueoptera  387 

niarginata  '•\&) 

migratoria  387 

luinnra  390 

raonilis  385 

passerina  390 

tmdenu  387 
Colnmbffi  385 
columbarius, 

^salon  346 

Astur  346 

Falco  345,  346,  348 

Hypotriorchie  346,  347 

Litbofalco  :M6 

Nisus  346 

Tinnuncnlus  346 
colnmbianos, 

Astragalinus  117 

Cbrysomitris  117 

Corvns  207 

Nucifraga  207 

Pedioccet^iS  407 

Pediocetes  407 

Phasianus  407 

Picicorvns  207 

Vultar  384 
Coluiubidfl&  385 
colnmbina, 

Sterna  673 
Colymbidte  718 
Colymbne  719,  726,  737 

adanisii  720 

arcticus  721 

atngu*lari8  720 

aaritus  731,  733 

baitbicus  721 

Tjorealis  724 

caspicus  732 

cornutus  729 

cristatus  729 

cucullatus  730 

dominicas  737 

duplicatns  731 

glaciali8  7l9,  720 

griseigena  730 

bieni2Ui8  720  - 

ignotas  721 

immer  720 

leucopus  721 

ludovicianus  738 

lumme  724 

umcrorbynchns  721 

niaximus720 

megarhyncbns  721 

microrbyncbus  724 

ntevius  730 

nigricans  732 


Colymbns 

nigricoUis  733 
obtH:urus  732 
pueiticQs  721 
parotis  730 
poiliceps  7;t3 
rntbguiaris  724 
septentrioualis  724 
8tellatU8  724 
striatns  724 
Bubcristaius  730 
torquatns  719,  720 
urinator  729 

comata, 

Fringilla  157 
Sterna  671 
Zonotricbia  157 

Common 

Crow  206 
Dove  389 
Kittiwake  645 
Loon  720 
Tern  680 
Wild  Goose  553 
Wild  Turkey  391 

communis, 

Accipiter  341 
Falco  Ml,  342,  361 
Otus  304 

Compsotblypis 
americaua  46 
protonotarias  47 

conciliator, 
Falco  368 

concolor, 

Progne  91 

confinis, 

Poocsetes  129 
Turdns  1 

conspersns, 

Catherpes  28 

consul, 

Glaucus  621 
Lams  621 

Contopns 

bogotensis  247 
borealis  243 
cooperi  *^'44 
mesoleucus  244 
plebeins  247 
richardsonii  247 
Bordidulns  247 
veliei  247 
virens  245,  247 

Conurns 

carolinensis  296 
ludovicianus  296 

Cooperastur 
cooped  335 
gundlachi  335 
mesicannd  :)35 

cooperi, 

Accipiter  334,  335 
Actodromas  491 
Astur  3:)4, 335 
Buteo355 
Contopus  244 
Cooperastur  335 
Falco  334 
Heteropygia  491 
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coopen, 

Muscicapa  244 
Ni8ti8  335 
Podiceps  730 
Pjminga  &Z 
Triugii  491 
Tyrannula244 
Tyrannos  244 

Cooper's 

Hawk  334 
Sandpiper  491 

Coprotberes  607 
poinariuus  608 

coprot  bores, 

Catharacta  613 
Lestris  612,  613 

corax, 

Corvns  204 

Connorant, 

Donblo-crested  588 
Mexicau  589 

Cormorants  588 

comicam, 
Falco  341 

cornnta, 

Alaada  38 
Colynibas  729 
Dytes  731 
Eremophila  38 
Otocorys  38 
Phileremos  38 
Podiceps  731 

coronata, 

Cyanocitta  215 
Cyanocorax  215 
Cyanogarrulus  215 
Cyanura  215 
Cyanurus  215 
Dcndroeca  57,  232 
Emberiza  lt)Q 
Garrnlus  215 
Mniotilta  58 
Motacilla  57 
Pica  215 
Sylvia  57 
Sylvicola  57 
Turdns  70 
Zonotricbia  159 

corone, 

Corvns  206 

CorvidiB  204 

Corvns 

americaons  206 
cacaloti  205,  207 
canadensis  221 
camivoms  205 
caurinus  206 
clerieus  205 
coliimbianns  207 
corax  204 
corone  206 
cristatus  214 
cryptolencns  206 
ferroensis  205 
floridanns  206,  219 
hodsonius  211 
lencomelas  205 
lencopbceus  205 
littoralis  205 
lugubria  205 
major  205 


Corvns 

maximn8  205 

megoiiyx  207 

montauus  205 

uobilib  -^05 

088itr«gn8  207 

palliatus  219 

pica  211 

si  nil  at  ns  205 

splendens  205 

stelleri  214 

tbibetanns  205 

nltramnrimis  219 

vocilerus  205 
Corydalina 

bicolor  163 
Cory  tb  us 

canadensis  104 

enucleator  104 

splendens  104 
Cosmonessa 

bistrionica  578 

sponsa  571 
costariceiisis, 

Buteo:i53 
Coturnicnlns 

bairdii  125 

lecontei  134 

henslowi  133 

passerinns  131, 132 

perpallidns  132 

tixicrus  132 
Cotyle 

flaviatilis  90 

microrbynchns  90 

rlparla  89 

serripenuis  90 
Cow-bird  180 
Cow-blackbird  18p 
Cowpen-bird  180 
Cowpeu  Fincb  180 
Crane 

Brown  531 

Saudbill  531 

Wbite  529 

Wbooping  529 
Cranes  529 
crassirostris, 

Bubo  301 

Cbaradrius  456' 

Tot  an  us  495 

Tringa  491 
Craxirex 

borealis  353 

lineatns  355 

swain soni  356 
Creagrus  661 

Inrcatus  662 
crecca, 

Anas  565,  566 

Bo8cba8  565 

Nettion  566 

Querqnedula  566 
creccoides, 

Qucrqnedala  566 
crecia, 

Anas  566 
Creeper, 

American,  26 

Brown  26, 230 
Creepers  26 


crepidatns. 

Lams  603 

Lestris  613,  616 

Stercorarins  613 
crepitans, 

Rallus  534,  535 
Crested  Grebe  729 
criuita, 

Muscicapa  233 

Myiarcbus  238,  239 

MyiobiuH  2:^9 

My  ion  ax  239 

Pyrocepbalus  239 

Tyrannula  2:^9 

Tyrannus  239 
cristatus, 
.    Colymbus  729 

Corvus  214 

Cyanocitta  214 

Cyanocorax  214 

Cyanogarrnlus  214 

Cyanurus  214 

Garrnlus  214 

liOpbaitbyia  729 

Mergus  5H5 

Muscicapa  239 

Pica  214 

Podiceps  729 

Regulus  17 

Sterna  671 

Tetrao  441 
Crossbill, 

Red  109 

Wbit«- winged  110 
Crow-blackbird  203 
Crow, 

Cassin's  209 

Clarke's  207  , 

Common  206 

Fisb  207 
Crucirostra 

leucoptera  110 
Crymonessa 

glacialis  579 
Crymophilns 

rnt'us  471 
cryptolencns, 

Corvus  206 

Progne  91 
cnbanensis, 

Ortyx  431 
Cuckoo, 

Black-billed  274 

Yellow-billed  275 
Cuckoos  274 
Cuculid©  274 
cucullatus, 

Chroicocephalns  654 

Colymbus  730 

Lams  654 

Lophodytes  585 

Mergus  584,  585 

Muscicapa  78 
Cnculus 

americanns  275 

auratns  292 

oaroliueusis  275 

cinerosus  270 

dominicus  275 

dominiconsis  275 

erytbropbthaluius  274 
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Cucnlns 

uiiuor  276 
senicalos  276 

Culicivora 

cocriilea  17 
me:(icai)a  17 

cuDicnliiriii, 
Atbeue  322 
Noctua  321 
Nvcti petes  321 
O'tus  321    . 
Pholeoptynx  322 
Speotyto  321,  322 
Suruia  321,  322 
S  rix  321,  322 
Ulultt  321,  :522 

cupido, 

BoDaaa  419 
Cupidouia  419,  420 
Tetrao  419 

Cupidouia 

americaiia  419 
cupido  419,  420 
pallidioiuctus  420 

Cureus 

americanns  276 

Curlew, 

Esquimaux  510 
Hudsouiau  509 
Long-billed  508 

Curlew  ^audpiper  491 

cursorins, 

Falciuellus  492 

Curvirostra 

americaua  109 
leucoptcra  110 
roexicana  109 

carviro8tra, 
Amu}560 
Loxia  109 

cuthberti, 
Anas  580 
Souateria  580 

Cut-water  715 

cuvieri, 

Pious  280 
Regulus  17 

cyanea, 

Cyanoloxia  171 
Cyanospiza  171 
Emberiza  171 
Passerina  171 
Spiza  171 
Tanagra  171 

cyaneus, 

Circus  327,  328 
Buteo  327,  328 
Falco  327,  328 

cyanella, 

Emberiza  171 

cyaneus, 

Garrulns  219 
Strigiceps  327 

Cyanocepbalus 
wiedi  210 

cyanocepbalus, 

Gymnokitta  209 
Gymnorbinus  209 
Nucifraga  210 
Psarocolius  199 


cyanocepbalus, 

P8ilorbinus  210 
.  Scolecopbagus  199 
Cyanocitta 

californica  219 

corouata  215 

cristata  214 

diademata  215 

floridana  219 

macrolcpba  215 

Bumicbrasti  219 

8t3lleri  215 

8upercilioHa2l9 

woodbonsei  219 
Cyanocorax 

californica  219 

cassini  210 

cristatus  214 

coronatus  215 

lloridanus  219 

stelleri  215 
Cyanoloxia 

ccernlea  169 

c.\anea  171 
Cyanogamilns 

coronatUH  215 

cristatus  214 

diadomatus  215 

stelleri  215 
Cyauura  {see  Cyanurus) 
Cyan  urns 

coronatus  215 

cristatns  214 

diademata  215 

floridanus  219 

frontalis  215 

macrolopba  214,  215 

stelleri  214,  215 
cyanoptera, 

Querquedula  567 
Cyanopterus 

discors  566 

raffiesi  567 
cyanopus, 

Larus  639 
cyanopyrrba, 

Hirundo  85 
cyanorbyncbus, 

Larus  639 
Cyanospiza 

amcBna  170 

cyanea  171 
Cyantbus 

colubris  271 

tricolor  271 
cygneus, 

Falc^o  368 
CygninsB  544 
Cygnopsis 

canadensis  554 
Cygnus 

americanus  545 

bewickii  545 

buccinator  544 

canadensis  553 

ferus  545 

musicns  545 

passmorei  544 
Cypseli  260 
Cypselidsd  265 


Cypseltform  Birds  20D 
Cypsoloides 

borealis  269 
Cypsclus 

melanuleucos  265 

niger  268 

pelasgius  267 

vauxii  268 
Cyrtouyx  430 

niassena  443 
CyrtopelicHUus 

tracbyrbynchns  587 


Dabchick  738 
dacnis, 

Sylvia  47 
Dsedalion 

Kictum  338 
i 
acuta  561,  562 
americana  562 
caudacuta  562 

dalbousei, 
Strix  315 

danica. 

Somateria  580 

Dapbila 

caudacuta  562 

dapboDuia, 

Aquila  368 

dasypus, 

Nvctale  314 
Strix  314 

delafieldii, 
Tricbas  74 

delamottei, 
Sterna  704 

delawarensis, 

Larus  635,  637 

delicatula, 

Scolopax  475 
Strix  298 

deglanlii, 

Melanetta  582 
Oidemia  582 

Dendragapus 
obscurus  396 
ricbardsoni  400 

Dendrocopus 

median  us  282 
meridionalis  282 
pubescens  282 

Dendrocygna 

arborea  558,  559 
autunuialis  558 
fnlva  558 
viduata  559 

Dendroeca 

SBstiva  54,  232 
andnboni  58,  232 
blackbuniise  59 
canadensis  56 
castanea  61 
coornlea  233  56 
ccerulescens  55,  56 
coronata  57,  232 
discolor  63 
domtnica  66,  233 
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DendroecA 

icterocepbala  62 

kirtlaudii  [Hpeciinon  of 
this  extremely  rare 
sp.  from  Hamilton 
Co.  Ohio,  May,  1872] 

;]}aculo8a  H2 

nioutoiia  54 

Di^rescoDs  55,  232 

paluiarnm  67 

peDusylvanioa  62 

pious  60,  69 

striata  60 

superclliosa  66 

varius  285 

virens  54 
Dendroica  (see  Dendroeca) 
Deudit»De68a 

arborea  558 

antamnalis  558 

folva  558 

sponsa  572 
densus, 

Tardus  2 
detbardingii, 

Scolopax  492 
diadematus, 

Cyanocitta  215 

Cyanogarrulus  215 

Cyauura  215 
difficUis, 

Empidonax  256 
dilophus, 

Carbo  588 

Gracnlus  588 

Pelecaons  588 

Pbalacrocorax  588 
Dipper  10,  229,  579 
Dipper, 

American  10 
Dippers  10 
discolor, 

DeodroBca  63 

Haliplana  701 

Mniotilta  63 

Rbimanphus  63 

Svlvia  63 

Sylvicola  63 
discors. 

Anas  566 

Ardea  523 

Boscbos  566 

Cyanopterus  566 

Pterocyauea  566 

Querquedula  566 
dispar, 

Anas  580 

Fuligula  580 

Pygargus  327 

Stelleria  580 
Diurnal  Birds  of  Prey  327 
Diver, 

Black-tbroated  722 

Pacific  722 

Red-tbroated  724 
Diving  Birds  718 
doliata, 

Strix  311 

48 


Dolychonyx 

agriponnis  178 

{ubiuucba  178 

bicolor  163 

oryzivoras  178 
domestica. 

Anas  560 

Boscbas  560 

Sylvia  32 
Dominicauus  619 

marinus  625 
dominica. 

Anas  583 

Bizinra  583 

Cbaradrius  450 

Coccygus  275 

Coccyzns  274,  276 

Colyrabus  737 

Cnculus  275 

Dendroeca  66,  233 

Erismatura  583 

Fuligula  583 

Motacilla  66 

Piaya  275 

Podiceps  737 

Sylbeocyclus  737 

Tacbybaptes  737 
dominicensis, 

Cuculus  275 

Tringa  486 
dorsal  is, 

Junco 143 

Picoides  285 

Picas  285 

Tridactylia  285 

Tringa  484  [588 

Double-crested  Cormorant 
dongalli, 

Hydrocecropis  688 

Sterna  688 

Tbalassasa  688 
donglassii, 

Hemipalaroa  480 

Sterna  688 

Tringa  480 
Dove, 

Carolina  38D 

Common  389 
Downy  Woodpecker  282 
dressed, 

Somateria  581 
drummondii, 

Gallinago  475 

Scolopax  475 
Dryobates 

gairdneri  28^) 

narrisii  280 

bomorus  283 

byloscopus  280 

iardinei  280 

lencomelas  279 

pabescens  282 

turati  283 

villosus  279 
Dryocopus 

pileatns  278 
Dryopicus 

pileatns  278 


Dryotomns 

pileatus  278 
dubius, 

Falco334 
Dock, 

Big  Black-bead  573 

BliMjk  560 

Blue-bill  573 

Broad-bill  573 

Cauvas-back  575 

Dusky  560 

Fisbing  5a3,  584 

Greater  Scaup  573 

Harlequin  578 

Little  Black-boad  573 

Ring-necked  574 

Ruddy  583 

Sbuffler  573 

Spirit  577 

Spoon-bill  570 

Summer  571 

Wood  571 
Duck  Hawk  341 
Ducks  544 
Ducks, 

River  559 

Sea  573 
dumicola, 

Icteria  77 
Dunlin, 

American  489 
duplicatus, 

Colymbus  731 
Dusky  Duck  560 

Grouse  395 
Dysornitbia 

canadensis  221 
Dytes  726 

cornutns  731 

E. 
Eagle, 

Bald  369 

Black  368 

Black-backed  368 

Calumet  '.^GS 

Golden  368 

Ring-tailed  368 

Royal  368 

Wbite  368 

Wbite-beaded  369 

Wbite-tailed  368 
Eastern  Bluebird  13 

Snow-bird  141 
Eave  Swallow  SS 
ebarneus, 

Cetosparactes  649 

Gavia  649 

Lams  649 

Pagopbila  649 
Ectopistes 

carol  inensis  389 

marginata  389 

marginellns  389 

migratoria  381 
Egret, 

Great  White  519 

Little  White  521 
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Egretta 

candidissima  521 

leuce  519 

nivaa  521 

virescens  522 
egretta, 

Ardea  519 

Herodias  519 
Elanoides 

furcatns  332 

yetapa  332 
Elanns 

farcatos  332 
data, 

Glaucidiam  317 

Strix  317 
cIcgaDS, 

Aramas  534    • 

Buteo  355 

Cistotborus  36 

Collurio  103 

Collyrio  103 

Lanins  103 

Pardirallus  534 

Progne  91 

Rallus  534 

Steroa  671 

TbalasHeus  671 
Elegant  Tern  671 
Emberiza 

americana  164 

amoBna  170 

arctica  128 

atricapilla  59 

bairdii  125 

bellii  234 

bilineata  234 

canadensis  146 

obrysops  128 

cinerea  139 

ccBfulea  171 

corouata  159 

cyanea  171 

cyanella  171 

erytbropbtbalmns  173 

glacialis  118 

graminea  129 

granimaca  159 

benslowi  133 

byemalis  141 

lapponica  120 

lecontii  134 

leucopbi-ys  154 

mexicana  165 

luontana  118 

niustelina  116 

nivalis  118 

oruata  122 

oryzivora  178 

pallida  148,  151 

passerina  131 

peooris  180 

pi  eta  121 

pratensis  161 

pusilla  148 

rufina  139, 162 

sandvicensis  128 

sandwichensis  128 

savanna  127 

Bbattuckii  149 


Emberiza 

smitbii  121 

social  is  148 
ember  izoides, 

Icterus  180 
Emberuagra 

blandingiana  176 

cblornra  176 
Empidias 

fuscus  241 
Empidonax 

acadicus  247 

difficilis  256 

flaviventris  255 

fulvifrons  259 

bammondii  257 

bypoxantbus  256 

minimus  254 

obscurus  258 

pallescens  259 

pnsillus  249, 252 

pygmieus  259 

rubicundu8  259 

traillii  252 

"wrigbtii  258 
enano, 

Scops  304 
Enicocicbla 

aurocapilla  70 
Eniconetta 

stelleri  580 
enncleator, 

Corytbas  104 

Fringilla  104 

Loxia  104 

Pinicola  104 

Pyrrbula  104 

Strobilopbaga  104 
Epbialtes 

asio  303 

cboliba  30:1 

ocreata  303 
eques, 

Motacilla  46 
Eremopbila 

alpestris  37,  38,  231 

cbrysolcema  38, 231 

cornuta  38 

leucolsema  38 

peregrina  38 
Ereunetes 

bimantopus  480 

occidentalis  481 

petrificatns  481 

pusillus  481 

semipalmata  481 
Erismatura  ' 

dominica  583 

ortygoidcs  583 

rubida  583 

spiuosa  583 
erminea, 

Nyctea  310 

Strix  310 
Erolia 

subarqnata  492 

varicgata  492 
Erythaca 

arctica  14 

wilsoui  13 


erytbraucben, 

PicuB  289 
erytbrocepbala, 

Aytbya  575 

Melauerpes  290 

Nyroca  575 

Picus  290 
erytbrogj>«ter, 

Hirundo  85 
erytbromolis, 

Pyranga  82 
Erytbropbrys 

americanus  276 

carolinensis  275 

erytbropbtbalinus  274 

seuicnlus  276 
erytbropbtbalmns, 

Coccygus  274 

Coccyzus  274 

Cuculus  274 

Emberiza  173 

Erytbropbrys  274 

Fringilla  173 

Piaya  274 

Pipilo  173,  175 
erytbropis, 

Pyranga  83 
erythropus, 

Anas  558 

Anser  546,  547 

Bernicla  558 
erytbrorbyncbus. 

Sterna  669 

Pelecanus  587 
Erytbrospiza 

frontalis  107,  108 

purpurea  106 

tepbrocotis  HI 
Esquimaux  Curlew  510 
Eudites  719 

glacialis  719 
Endromias 

moutanus  456,  457 
Endytes  719 

arcticus  721 

glacialis  719 

septentrionalis  724 
Enliga 

bartramia  503 
europseus, 

Bracbyotus  306 

Caprimnlgus  260 

Nyctea  310 

Otus  304 

Pica  211 

Sitta23 

Troglodytes  33 
europogistus, 

Circus  328 

Falco328 
Euspina 

americana  165 
Euspiza 

americana  164, 165 

arctica  128 
Entblypis 

canadensis  80 
Evening  Grosbei^  104 
evura, 

Spizella  151 
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ExaDthemops 
roHsi  553 

excubitor, 

Lauius  101 

excnbitoroides, 
Collurio  102 
Collyrio  10^ 
Lanias  102 

oxilipcs, 

^giothos  115 

exilis, 

Ardeft528 
Ardeola  528 
Ardetta  528 
Bator  528 


faberi, 

Clangnla  579 
fabric!  i, 

Lanis  625 
Falcinellus 

corsorias  492 

ordii  517 
falcinellus, 

Ibis  517 

Trynga  492 
falcirostra, 

Loxia  110 
Falco 

abiotinas  341 

ffiriiginosns  328 

%saloD  347 

albicans  327 
,        albidns  328 
'        albus  368 

americanus  368 

anatiim  341, 342 

aquila  368 

aquilinus  353 

arundinacons  367 

atricapillns  338 

audnboni  346 

bobemicns  327 

boreal  is  352 

brasiliensis  370 

buffouii  328 

buteo  353, 355 

bateoides  355 

Cfesius  328 

calidus  341 

canadensis  368 

oapensis  342 

carolinensis  367 

cnsslni  342 

cayauensis  367 

cheriway  370 

cbrywetoa  368 

cinereas  327 

columbariuB345, 346, 348 

commnnis  341, 342, 361 

conciliator  368 

cooperi  334 

cornicnm  341 

cyanens  327,  328 

cygnens  368 

dabius  334 

europogistus  328 

forlicatas  332 


Falco 

fulvns  3C8 
farcatns  332 
fuscuq  333 
gentilis  341 
glaucus  328 
griseus  327 
griseiventris  341 
naliaetus  367 
barlaui  352 
histrionicus  328 
badsonius  327 
hyemalis  328,  355 
intermixtus  *M6 
iamaicensis  353 
lagopus  361 
laniarins  339 
latissimas  360 
loiicocepbalus  361,  369 
leverianns  353 
liueatus  354 
lithofalco  346,  348 
lumilatus  341 
oiacropas  341 
macrouras  327 
niclauftetos  368 
luelanogenys  341 
melanonotns  368 
mexicanus  339 
uiicrurus  341 
minor  342 
montanns  327 
naBviu8  341     • 
niger  341,  361,  368 
nigriceps  342 
obsoletns  355 
orien  talis  341 
ossifragQS  370 
palumbarias  338 
pealci  342 
pennatns  361 
pennsylvanicns  334,^60 
peregrinoidcs  342 
peregrinns  341,  342 
picatus  328 
pinetarias  341 
plancns  370 
pinmipes  361 
polyagrus  339 
pygargus  327,  370 
ranivoros  *W7,  328 
regalis  :i38 
richardsoni  347,  348 
rabiginosus  327 
sancti-jobannis  361 
sclavonicas  361 
spadicens  361 
sparverins  349 
Stanley!  335 
strigiceps  327 
subcceruleus  328 
suckleyi  346 
tartaricns  341 
teraerarius  346 
tharns  370 
uli^inosns  328 
variegatus  :i28 
veJox  334 

wasbingtonianas  370 
washiugtonii  370 


Falco 

wil8oni360 
falco, 

Accipiter  367 
Falcon, 

Chocolate  361 

Chocolate-colored  361 

Peregrine  341 

Placentia  361 

Prairie  339 

Rough-legged  36 
Falconidffi  327 
falklandicus, 

Catbart«8  380 
fallax, 

Melospiza  139 
familiar  is, 

Carpodacus  107 

Certhia  26,  230 
faroensis, 

Somateria  580 
fasciata, 

Chlonenas  385 

Colnmba  385 

Fringilla  138 

Pandiou  367 

Picoides  285 

Tajnicena  385 

Zonotriohia  139 
fedoa, 

Limosa  492,  493 

Limicula  492 

Scolopax  492 
Feljvox 

carolinensis  9 
felivox, 

Mimas  9 

Orpheas  9 

Tarda8  9 
fera, 

Anas  560 

Cygnus  545 

Meieagris  391 
ferina. 

Anas  575 

Ay  thya  575 

Fuhgala  575 

Nyroca  575 
femandica, 

Strix  309 
ferroensis, 

Corvus  205 
ferragineicaudas, 

Buteo  353 
ferrngineicollis, 

Scolopax  477 
Ferrari  neons  Buzzard  363 
ferrugineus, 

Archibuteo  361,  363 

Athene  318 

Bnteo  361, 364 

Glaucidiam  318 

Gracula  198 

Fringilla  161 

Lagopus  363 

Noctua  318 

Numenius  492 

Oriolns  198 

Qniscalns  198 

Scolecophagus  198, 199 
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ferrnginens, 

Strix  318 

Suraia  318 

Tringa  491,  492 
Ficednla 

ludoviciana  46 

trichas  74 
Field  Lark  190 

Sparrow  148 
iimbriatus, 

Phalaropns  467 
Finch, 

BHnding's  176 

Caesin's  Pine  140 

Cowpen  180 

Grass  129 

Gray-crowned  111 

Green-tailed  176 

Lark  159,  234 

Lazuli  170 

Purple  106 
Finches,  etc.  104 
Firebird  193 
fischeri, 

Arctonetta  580 

Fnligula  580 

Lampronetta  580 

Sonmteria  580 
Fish  Hawk  :i67 
Fishing  Duck  583,  584 
tissipes, 

Hvdrochelidon  704, 705 

Sterna  704,  705,  708 
fistularis, 

Anas  565 

Mareca  565 
flammeola, 

Scops  304 
flam  mens, 

Aluco298 

Strix  298,  299 

Ulula  298 
flavicanda, 

MotaciUa  81 
flavicollis, 

Fringilla  165 

Motacilla  66 

Sylvia  66 
flavifrons, 

Lanivireo  98 

Motacilla  49 

Sylvia  49 

Vireo  98 

Vireosylvia  98 
flavipes, 

Gambetta  497 

Scolopax  4J7  ^ 

To  tan  us  497 
ilavirostris, 

Coccystes  276 
flaviventris, 

Empidonax  255 

Mascicapa  255 

Picus  286 

Tyraunula  255 
flavus. 

Icterus  193 

Sylvia  54 

Xanthomas  193 


Flicker  292 

Mexican  294 
floridana, 

Aphelocoma  219 

Corvus  206,  219 

Cyanocitta  219 

Cyanocorax  219 

Cvanurus  219 

Garrulus  219 

Graculus  588,  589 

Ortyx  431 

Phalacrocorax  588 

Scops  303 
flavialis, 

Pandion  367 

Triorches  367 
fluviatilis, 

Cotyle  90 

Slema680 
Flycatcher, 

Acadian  249 
'  Arkansas  2:i6 

Ash- throated  239 

Cassin's  238 

Gray  258 

Great-crested  238 

Green  Bl'k-capped  232 

Hammond's  257 

Least  254 

Olive-sided  243 

Pewit  241 

Sav's  240 

Small  Gr'n-crested  249 

Swallow-tailed  235 

TrailPs  252 

Wright's  258 

Yellow-beUied  255 
Flycatchers, 

American  235 
fcBtens, 

Cathartes  384 
forficatns, 

Falco  :»2 

Milvulus  235 

Muscicapa  235 

Nauclerus  332 

Tyrannus  235 
Fork-tailed  Gull  661 
formosus, 

Myiodioctes  73 

Oporornis  73 

Sylvania  73 

Sylvia  73 

Sylvicola  73 

Trichas  73 
forsteri, 

Sterna  676 
Forster's  Tern  676 
Fox  Sparrow  160 
frauklmi, 

Canace  394 

Chroecocephalus  654 

Gavia  654 

Laru8  654 

Melagavia  654 

Tetrao  394 

Xema654 
Franklin's 

Kosy  Gall  654 


Franklin's 

Spruce  Grease  394 
frater, 

Anous  710 
frat^rcnlus, 

Gm8  531 
frenata, 

Anas  574 

Icterus  168 

Marila  573 

Phalaropns  467 

Sterna  692,  705 

St«rnula  692 
Fresh- water  Marsh  Hen  534 
freti-hudsonis, 

Accipiter  327 

Ardea  523 

Botaurus  523 

Strix  311,  319 
freycineti, 

Anas  560 
Fringilla 

albicollis  157 

ambigua  180 

americana  164, 166 

auioBua  170 

arborea  146 

arctica  128,  175 

atrata  142 

atricapilla  159 

aurocapilla  159 

bicolor  163 

blandingiana  176 

borealis  114,  115 

calcarata  120 

canadensis  146 

cardinalis  172 

catotol  117 

caudacnta  132 

chlomra  176 

cinerea  139 

c<Brulea  169 

coraata  157 

enucleator  104 

erythrophthalmus  173 

fnsciata  VVd 

fermgiaea  161 

flavicollis  165 

frontalis  107,  108 

gambeli  156 

georgiana  137 

grammaca  159 

grammmea  129 

griseinucha  111 

guttata  139 

biemorrhoa  108 

harrisii  157 

benslowi  133 

hudsonia  141,  142 

hy  emails  141 

iliaca  160 

juucorura  148 

lapponica  120 

lencophrys  154 

lincolnii  135 

Indoviciaaa  166 

melanocephala  167 

melanozantha  117 

melodia  138 
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FriDgilla 

mertiloides  162 

montana  146 

moDticola  146 

nivalis  141 

oregona  142 

palastris  137 

passerioa  131 

pecoris  180 

penDsylvanica  151 

pious  115 

psaltria  116 

puuicea  166 

purpurea  106 

pusilla  148 

querula  157 

rufa  161 

savanna  127 

savannarum  132 

socialis  148 

tephrocotis  111 

texensis  117 

townsendii  162 

tristis  116 

uncdaskensis  162 

vespertina  104 

virgin  iana  180 

xanthomascbalis  167 
Fringillidae  104 
frobeoni, 

Sterna  675 
frontalis, 

Anser  547 

Carpodacus  107, 108 

Cyanura  215 

Erythrospiza  107, 108 

Fringilla  107 

Pyrrhula  107,  108 

Strix  315 
fiilgidus, 

Qniscalus  203 
fnlicaria,  ^ 

Tringa  471 
fulioarius, 

Phalaropus  471 
fuliginosa, 

Anas  582 

Buteo  356 

Canace  396 

Haliplana  6fi8 

Haliplanes  698 

Hydroclielidon  698 

Larus  644 

Onycboprion  698 

Sterna  698 

Strix  308 
Fuligula 

affinis  573 

albeola  577 

americana  575,  581 

barrovii  577 

biinacnlata  582 

clangula  576,577 

collaris  574 

dispar  580 

dominica  583 

ferina  575 

fischeri  580 

fulva  557 

fu8ca582 


Fulignla 

gesneri  573 

glacialis  579 
istrionica  578 

islandica  577 

labradora  579 

marila  573 

minor  574 

mollissima  580 

nigra  581 

perspioiHata  582 

rubida  583 

rufitorques  574 

spectabilis  581 

stelleri  580 

vallisneria  575 

viola  560 
fuligula, 

Anas  574 
FuligulinsD  573 
Fulix 

affinis  573 

collaris  574 

marila  573 
fulva, 

Anas  558 

Aqnila  368 

Buteo  353 

Cbaradrius  449,  450 

Dendrocygna  558 

Dendronossa  558 

Falco  368 

Fuligula  558 

Herso88 

Hirundo  88 

Pluvialis  449 

Rbyuchops  715 

Troglodytes  32 
fulvescens, 

Syrnium  309 
fulvicapilla, 

Vermivora  48 
fulvifrons, 

Empidonax  259 

Mitrepborus259 

Muscicapa  259 
fnlvignla, 

Anas  561 
fulvus  americanus, 

Pluvialis  450 
funerea, 

Noctua  311,  312 

Nyctale  314 

Strix  311,  314 

Sumia  311,  312 
furcatns, 

Creagrus  662 

Elanoides  332 

Elanus  332 

Falco  332 

Larus  662 

Milvus  332 

Nauolerus  332 

Progne  91 

Strix  290 

Xema662 
furvus. 

Troglodytes  32 
fuscescens, 

^giothus  114 


fuscescens, 

Turdufl5,223 
fuscicollis, 

Actodromns  482 

Tringa  482,  487 
fnscocapillos, 

Totanus  497 
fuscus, 

Accipiter  333 

Anas  581,  582 

Astur  334, 355 

Aulanax  241 

Buteo  355 

Catarracta  605 

Empidias  241 

Falco  333 

Fuligula  582 

Garrulus  221 

Grus  5:U 

Larus  605, 626 

Melanitta  581 

Muscicapa  241 

Myiarcbus  241 

Nisus  334 

(Edemia  581 

Oidemia  582 

Oriolus  180 

Pbalaropus  470 

Pipilo  274 

Pyrocepbalus  241 

Sayornis  241 

Tetrao  394 

Tringa  470 

Turtur  387 

Tyrannula  241 

Tyrannns  241 

G. 

Gabianus  619 
Gad  wall  563 
gairdneri, 

Dryobate8  283 

Pious  282,  283 

Tricbopicus  283 
galapagoensis, 

Asio307 

Bracbyotus  307 

Otns  307 
galbnla, 

Picus286 

[Coracias,  X.,  S.  Nat.  i, 
1758,  108,  =  Icterus 
galbula  n.]  193 
Galeoscoptes 

carolinensis  9 
galericulata, 

Sterna  671 

Tbalasseos  669,  671 
Gallinse  :m 
Gallinaij^o 

brebmi  475 

drumroondii  475 

gallinaria  475 

wilsoni  475 
gallinago, 

Scolopaz  475 
gallinarius, 

Circus  327 

Gallinago  475 
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gallopavo, 

Meleagris  391 
gambeli 

Anser  456,  457 

Callipepla  432 

Fringilla  156 

Lophortyx  432 

ZoDotricbia  156 
Gambetta 

flavipes  497 

melanoleuca  496 
gardeni, 

Ardca  523 

Nyctiardea  523 

Nycticorax  523 
Garrot  576 
Garrot, 

Golden  Eye  576 

Rocky  Mountain  577 
GarrulinsB  211 
Garralus 

bracbyrbyncbns  221 

califomicus  219 

canadensis  221 

coerulescens  219 

coronatus  215 

cristatns  214 

cyaneus  219 

floridanus  219 

fuscus  221 

stelleri  215 

ultramarinus  219 
gar  ml  OS, 

Ampelis  91,  93 

Bombycilla  92 

Lanius  91 
Garzetta 

candidissima  521 
Gavia  619, 644, 649, 650, 651 

atricilia  651 

bonapartei  656 

eburnea  649 

franklin i  654 

leucoccps  710 

nivea  649 

sabinei  661 

tridactyla  646 
gavia, 

Laras  646 
Gavina 

brachii  637 

cana  639 

citvirostris  639 

heinei  637 

zonoi'hyncba  637 
Geese  544, 546 
Gelocbelidon  663 

agraria  664 

auglica  664 

arauea  664 

balthica  664 

havelli  076 

lueridionalis  664 

palustris  664 
gentilis, 

Falco  341 
Geococcyx 

californianns  274 
Geopicus 

auratus  293 


Geopicus 

mexicanoides  295 

mexicanus  295 

rubricatus  295 
georgiana, 

Ammodrouius  137 

Fringilla  137 
georgica, 

Tringa  492 
Gtoothlypis 

niacgillivrayi  75, 232 

pbiladelpbia  75 

tricbas  74,  2;^ 
germanica, 

Pica  211 
gesneri, 

Fuiigula  573 
giganteus, 

Larns621 
gilva, 

Muscicapa  97 

Vireo  97 

Vireosylvia  98 
glacialis, 

Amblyrbyncbus  467 

Anas  579 

Claugula  579 

Colymbus  719,  720 

Crymonessa  579 

Eraberiza  118 

Fuiigula  579 

Glaucus  621 

Harelda  579 

Laroides  621 

Larus  621 

Pagonetta  579 

Platypus  579 

Phalaropus  467 

Tringa  467 
glareola, 

Totanus  498 
glaucesceus, 

Glaucus  624 

Laroides  624 

Larus  623 

Leucus  624 
Glaucidinm 

californicum  318 

elatum  317 

ferrugineuni  318 

gnonia  318 

mfuscatum  318 

passerinnm  317,  318 
Glaucion 

clangula  576 
glaucion, 

Anas  576 

Clangula  576 
glaucogaster, 

Bernicla  556,  557 
glaucoides, 

Laroides  623 

Larus  623 
glaucopteruB, 

Cbaradrius  450 

Larus  624 
Glaucous  Gull  621 
Glaucous-winged  Gull  623 
Glaucus 

argentatoides  626 


Glaucus 

argentatus  626 

canus  639 

consul  621 

glacialis  6^1 

glaucesceus  624 

leucophseus  627 

leucop terns  623 

inicbabellesi  627 

occideutalis  627 

zonorhyncbus  637 
glaucus, 

Falco  328 

Laroides  621 

Larus  626 

Leucus  621 

Plautus  621 
Glossy  Ibis  517 
Glottis 

semipalmata  495 
Gnat-catcher, 

Blue-gray  17 
gnoma, 

Glaucidinm  318 
Goatsuckers  260 
Godwit, 

Black- tailed  494 

Great  Marbled  492 

Hudson ian  494 
Golden 

Eagle  368 

Robin  193 

Warbler  54 
Golden-crested  Kinglet  16 
Golden-crowned  Tiirash  70 
Golden-eye  576 
Golden-eye, 

Barrow's  577 

Rocky  Mountain  577 
Grolden- winged 

Blue  Warbler  49 

Woodpecker  292 
Goldfinch, 

American  115 

Arkansas  116 
Goniaphea 

ccerulea  169 

ludoviciana  166 

melanocephala  167 
Goosander  583 
Goose, 

Blue  553 

Brant  556 

Canada  553 

Common  553 

Gambers546 

Ross's  553 

Snow  548,  549 

White-frontetl  546 

Wild  553 
Goshawk, 

American  338 
gossi, 

Seiurus  71 
gouldii, 

Melospiza  139 

Paudion  367 

Sterna  698 
Goura 

passerina  390 
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gracilis, 

Otus  304 

Tringa  491  IHart.y  1874, 
nee  Milne-Ed,'] 
Crackle, 

Blue-headed  199 

Purple  203 

Rusty  198 
Gracnla 

barita  203,  204 

fcrruginea  198 

purpurea  203 

qui8calal98,203,204 
Gracnlus 

dilopbus  588 

floridaous  588,  529 

mexlcanus  589 
graoulus, 

Carbo  589 
grallaria, 

Strix  322 
Grallatores  448 
grammaca, 

Cbondestes  159,234 

Emberiza  159 

Fringilla  159 
graminea, 

Friugilla  129 

Eiuberiza  129 

Pooecetes  129 

ZoDotricbia  129 
grauatina, 

Cbamsepelia  390 
Grass 

Finch  129 

Snipe  486 
Gray  [55 

Black-throated  Warbler 

Duck  563 

Flycatcher  258 

Plover  449 

Ruffed  Grouse  425 

Snipe  476 
Gray-crowned  Finch  111 
Gray-headed  Snowbird  143 
Great 

Black-backed  Gull  625 

Blue  Heron  517 

Carolina  Wren  29 

Gray  Owl  307 

Horned  Owl  300 

Marbled  Godwit  492 

Northern  Loon  719 

White  Egiet  519 

White  Owl  309 
Great-crested 

Flycatcher  238 
Greater 

Scaup  Duck  573 

Telltale  496 

Yellowshanks  496 
Grebe, 

American  Eared  733 

Clarke's  728 

Crested  729 
Eared  733 
Homed  731 
Pied-billed  738 
Red-necked  730 
fit.  Domingo  737 


Grebe, 

Western  727 
Green  [er  232 

Brk-capped  Flycatch- 

Black-throated  Warb- 
ler 54 

Heron  522 
Green  lets  96 
Greep-tailed  Finch  176 
Green-winged  Teal  565 
grisea, 

Arenaria  492 

Calidris  492 

Falco  327 

Limosa  477 

Macrorbamphus  476 

Nyctiardea  523 

Nycticorax  523 

Pbalaropns  471 

Picus  289 

Scolopax  476 

Squatarola  448 

Sterna  734 

Tringa  491 

Vanellos  448 
griseigena, 

Colymbus  730 

Podiceps  730 
griseigenys, 

L^ucosticte  111 
griseinucha, 

Friugilla  111 

Linaiia  111 

Leucosticte  111 

Monti  fringilla  111 

Passer  111 
griseiventris, 

Falco  341 
griseus  (see  grisea) 
groDnlandiciis, 

Lagopus  430 
Grosbeak, 

Black-headed  167 

Blue  169 

Cardinal  172 

Evening  104 

Pine  104 

Rose-breasted  166 
Ground  Robin  173 
Grouse, 

Black-tailed  400 

Blue  395 

Canada  394 

Dusky  395 

Franklin's  394 

Gray  Ruffed  425 

Long-tailed  407 

Pine  395 

Pinnated  419 

Richardson's  400 

Rnffed  420  [407 

Southern  Sharp-tailed 

Sharp-tailed  407 

Spotted  394 

Spruce  394 
Gmidse  529 
Grus 

americana  529,  531 

canadensis  531 
clamator  529 


Grus 

fraterculus  531 

fusca  531 

hoyanus  529 

longirostris  531 

mexicana  531 

poliophaea  531 

pratensis  531 

struthio  529 
guacu, 

Alcedo273 
guadeloupensis, 

Speotyto  322 
gaatemala3, 

Strix  299 
gubemator, 

Agelaius  186 

Icterus  186 

Psarocolius  186 
Guiraca 

CQ^rulea  169 

Indoviciana  166 

melanocephala  167 

tricolor  167 
Gull, 

Black-backed  625 

Bonaparte's  656 

Californiau  635 

Fork-tailed  661 

Franklin's  654 

Glaucous  621 

Glaucous  winged  623 

Great  Bl'k-backed  625 

Hcermaun's  642 

Herring  626 

Ivory  649 

Laughing  651 

Ring-bilfed  637 

Ross's  660 

Rosy  6C0 

Wedge-tailed  660 

White-headed  642 

White-winged  623 
Gull-billed  Tern  064 
gulo. 

Merganser  584 
gundlachi, 

Accipiter  335 

Chordeiles  264 

Cooperastur  335 
guttata, 

Fringilla  139 

Melospiza  139 

Muscicapa  3 

Passerella  139 

Pitylus  167 

Sterna  698 

Tetrao  443 

Totanus  498 

Turdus  3 

Zonotrichia  139 
gnttulatus, 

Thryothorus  28 
gntturalis, 

Buteo356 

Helminthophaga  232 
Gygis 

alba  709 
Gymnathus 

moechatus  559 
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GyniDokitta 

cyaDocephala  209 
GymuorbiuuB 

cyanocephalaB  209 
Gymuara 

rubida  564 


[hsBinastica, 

Scolopax,  Linn.y  8.  Nat. 
175j^,  p.  147 J  — Limosa 
hamiastica  n.]  494 
hsBmorrbons, 

CavpodacuB  108 

FriDgilla  108 
Hairy  Woodpecker  279 
Haliaetiis 

leiicocepbalns  369,  670 

wasbiDgtouii  370 
halisetuB, 

Accipiter  367 

Aquila  367 

Balbusardns  367 

Falco  367 

Paudion  367 
Haliplana  697 

ans&stbeta  701 

anoBtboita  701 

discolor  '''01 

fuligiuoHa  698 

Innata  703 

panaya  701 

panayensis  701 

serrata  098 
HaliplancB  G97 

iiiligiuosa  698 
balsei, 

Sylvia  55 
bammoudii, 

Euipidonax  257 

Tyrannula  257 
Hammond^s  Flycatcber257 
Haognest, 

Cbestuut  192 

BaltiQiore  193 
bardyi, 

Lestris  613 
Harelda 

glacialis  579  [Uliuois, 
Ridgwayll 

bistrlonica  578 

Btelleri  5«> 
barlani, 

Buteo  352,  356,  362 

Falco  352 
Harlan'B  Buzzard  352 
Harlequin  Duck  578 
HarporhyDcbus 

loDgicauda  9 

rufus  9 
Harrier  327 
harrisii, 

Dryobates  280 

Fringilla  157 

Picns  280 

Tricbopica8  280 

Tricbopipo  280 
Harris's  Sparrow  157 

Woodpecker  280 


Hawk, 


[361 


American  R'gb-Ieffged" 
California  Squirrel  363 
Cbicken  334 
Cooper's  3^34 
Duck  341 
Fisb  367 
Hen  352 

Marsh  327,  328     . 
Pigeon  333,  345 

Eougb-legged  361 

Sbarp-sbinued  333 

Sparrow  349 
bavelli, 

Gelocbelidon  676 

Sterna  676 
bectori, 

Podiceps  729 
Hedyraeles 

lodoviciana  166 

melanocepbala  167 
heermauni, 

Adelarus  642 

Blasipus  642 

Lams  642,  644 

Melo8pizai:i9  [Gull  642 
Heermann's  White-headed 
heineii, 

Gavina  639 

Larus  639 
Heliaptex 

arcticus  301 
Helinaia 

celata  52 

cbrysoptera  49 

pere^rina  53 

rubncapilla  50 

solitaria  49 

vermivora  48 
Helinitberus 

celata  52 

cbrysoptera  49 

niigratorius  48 

peregrina  53 

protonotarins  47 

rubncapilla  50 

solitarius  49 

vermivorus  48 
Helniintbopbaga 

celata  52,  232 

citrsea  47 

cbrysojitera  49 

guttural  is  232 

leucobroncbialis  [is  a 
supposed  new  spec, 
from  Mass.  (Brewst. 
Am.  Sportsm.  v,  Oct. 
17,  1874,  p.  34)]. 

,u.8.  T  [FromN. 

Jersey,  fferrick.'] 

Intasceus  52 

ocularis  232 

peregrina  53 

pinus  49 

rubricapilla51 

rnficapilla  50,  232 

solitaria  49 

virginiao  51 
Helopos 

caspius  6G7 


Helofipiza 

lincolni  136 
palnstris  137 
helveticuB, 

CbaradriuB  448 
Plovialis  448 
Squatarola  448 
Triuga  448 
Vauellus  448 
helviventris, 

Coccygus  276 
Hemipaluma 

audnboni  480 

douglassii  480 

bimant<>pns  480 

minor  481 

multistriata  480 

semi  pal  mata  481 
Hemiprocne 

pelasgia  260 
Hen  Hawk  352 
Hen, 

Prairie  419 
Henicocicbla 

aurocapilia  70 

ludoviciana  72 

major  72 

motacilla  72 

noveboracensis  71 
Henicouetta 

Btelleri  580 
Henslow's  Bunting  133 
benslowi, 

Ammodromus  133 

Coturnicnlua  133 

Emberiza  l:i3 

Fringilla  i:i3 
henry  i, 

Cbordeiles  264 
hepatica., 

Pvrauga  82 
Hermit  Thrush  2,  228 
Herod  i  as 

alba  519 

candidissima  521 

egretta  519 

leuce  519 

virescens  522 
herodias, 

Ardea  517 
Herodiones  513 
Heron, 

American  Night  523 

Great  Blue  517 

Green  522 

Night  52:} 

Snowy  521 

White  519 
Herons  517 
Herring  Gull  626 
Herse 

bicolor  86 

fulva  89 

thalassina  86 
Hesperipbona 

montuna  104 

vespertina  104 
Hesperocicbla 

Dievia  2 
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Heteropoda 

maari  481 

semipalmata  481 
Hoteropygia 

bairdii  484 

boDapartii  487 

cooperi  491 
hiaticula, 

Cbaradrias  453, 455 

Tringa  453 
Hierofalco 

atricapillns  338 

laniarius  339 

mexicnuus  339 

polyaj?ru8  339 
Himantojius 

brasilieDsis  463 

leucurus  463 

tnelauurns  463 

mexicanus  462.  463 

nigricollis  462;  463 
himantopns, 

Charadrius  462 

Ereiinetes  480 

Heinipalama  480 

Micropalaraa  480 

Recurviroatra  463 

Tringa  4>iO 
hippocreiiis, 

Sturnella  190 
hirsutus, 

Apternus  285 

Picus  285 

Picoides  285 
HiruDdiDidffi  85 
Hirundo 

americana  85, 90 

bicolor  86 

caroliueDsis  267 

cerdo  267 

chalybea  91 

ciuerea  90 

coerulea  91 

cyaiiopyrrha  85 

ery  tbro^aster  85 

fulva  88 

horreorum  85 

leucogaster  86 

ludoviciaDa  91 

lanifrous  88 

melauogaster  89 

ni^a  268 

opifex  88 

pclagica  267 

pelasgia  267 

purpurea  91 

respublicana  88 

riparia  89 

rufa85. 

Tustica  85 

serripennis  90 

811  biH  91 

tbalassina  86 

vei-sicolor  91 

violacea  91 

viridia  86 
hlrundo, 

Hydrocecropis  680 

Sterua676,680,685 


bistrionica, 

Anas  578 

Bucepbala  578 

Circus  328 

Clangula578 

Cosmonessa  578 

Falco  328 

Fuligula  578 

Harelda  578 

Histrionicus  578 

Pbylaconetta  578 

Spiziucircus  328 

Stri^iceps  328 
Histrionicns 

bistrionica  578 

torqaatus  578 
boactli, 

Ardea  523 
Hodites 

semipalmata  495 
boilotl; 

Columba  387 
bojeri, 

Skaa  605 
bolbolH; 

Podiceps  730 
Holopodiua 

wilsoni  467 
bomorns, 

Dryobates  283 

Picua  283 
Hooded  [78 

Fly-catcbing  Warbler 

Merganser  584 
Homed 

Grebe  731 

Lark  37 

Wavy  553 
borreornm, 

Hirnndo  85 
bornscbucbii, 

Melanitta  582 
House  Wren  32 
boyannus, 

Gras529 
Hudsouian 

Curlew  509 

Godwit  494 
bndsonias, 

Ardea  518 
budsouicus, 

Limosa  494 

Numeniu8  509 

Pica  211 

Scolopax  474 

Strix311,312 

Tringa  459 

Turdua  198 
budsonius, 

Ardea  523 

Circus  327,  328 

Corvus  211 

Falco  327 

Fringilla  141, 142 

Oriolus  203 

Strigiceps  328 

Suruia3n,312 
Humming-bird, 

Broad-tailed  271 


Hnmming-bird, 

Euby-tbroated  271 
Hummiuj^-birds  269 
butcbinaii, 

A  user  554 

Bemicla  554 

Branta  554 

Larus  621 

Lencoblepbaron  55  \ 
bybernus, 

Lams  639 
hybrid  us, 

Colaptes  293 

Hydrochelidon  704 

Sterna  704 
Hydrobata 

mexicana  10 
Hydrocecropis 

dougalli  688 

birundo  680 
Hydrocbelidon  697,  703 

anoatba^tuB  701 

fissipes  704,  705 

fuliginosum  698 

hybrida  704 

lariformis  704 

leucopareia  704 

leucoptera  708 

lunata  703 

nigra  704,  708 

nigricans  704 

nigrum  705 

obscura  704 

surinamensis  705 

plumbea  705 
HydrocolcBUs  650 
Hydroprogne 

caspia  667 
Hydroka737 
byemalls, 

Anas  576 

Auortbura  33,  231 

Astur  355 

Buteo  :i55 

Circus  355 

Clangnla  579 

Colymbus  720 

Emberiza  141 

Falco  32W,  355 

Fringilla  141 

Junco  141-145 

Nipboea  141 

Nisus  355 

Pica  211 

Strutbus  141 

Troglodytes  33, 231 
Hylatomas 

pileatus  279 
Hylematbrous 

aedon  231 
Hylocicbla 

mustelina  2 
byloscopus, 

Dryobates  210 

Picas  280 
Hylotomus 

pileatus  278, 279 
Hyonetta 

mosobata  559 
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hyperborens, 

Anas  549 

An8er54d,549,553 

Chen  549 

Cbionochen  549 

Lobipes  469 

Pbalaropus  469, 471 

TriDga469 
Hypbantes 

baltimore  193 

baltimorensis  193 

bullockii  195 

solitarius  193 
hypofijaBa, 

Athene  322 

Speoty  to  321, 322 

Strix  322 
hypoleucns, 

Triugoides  502 
bypomelas, 

Cbaradrios  448 
Hypotriorchis 

columbarius  346, 347 

ricbardsoni  348 
hypoxantbus, 

Empidonax  256 
Hypsibates 

nigricollis  463 


Ibidin»  517 
Ibis 

falcinellns  517 

nandapoa  513 

nanda^sson  513 

ordii  517 
Ibis, 

Bay  517 

Glossy  517 

Wood  513 
Icbtbyaetus  650 
ichtbyaetus, 

Pandion  3b7 
Icteria 

auricollis  77 

dumicola  77 

longicauda  77 

velasquezii  77 

virens  77 

viridis  77 
IcteridjB  178 
icterocepbala, 

Agelaius  183 

Dendroeca  62 

Icterus  188 

Sylvia  62 

Sylvicola  62 

Xantbocepbalns  188 
Icteros 

ajneos  199 

affinis  193 

agripennis  178 

baltimore  193 

baltiaiorensis  193 

baltimorus  193 

ballockii  195 

castaueas  193 

emberizoides  180 


Icterus 

flavns  193 

frenatns  188 

^bernator  186 

icterocephalus  188 

pecoris  180 

perspicillatus  188 

ph(Bniceas  186 

spurios  192 

tricolor  186 

xantbocepbalns  188 
ignens, 

Cardinalis  172 
ignotus, 

Colymbus721 
iliaca, 

Fringilla  160 

Passerella  160, 162 

Zouotricbia  160 
immer, 

Colymbus  720 
imperator, 

Thalasseus  667 
Inca709 

mystacalis  709 
inca, 

Anons  709 

Larostema  709 

Nffinia  709 
incanus, 

Lobipes  467 

Motacilla  59 
inoarnatus, 

Picas  280 
indica, 

Colnmba  387 

Paudion  :W 

Turtur  387 
Indigo-bird  171 
Infusoatum, 

Glancidium  318 

Sterna  701 
inomatns, 

Lopbophorus  20 

Muscicapa  244 

Paru8  20 

Picus  280 
insignatas, 

Buteo346 
insignis, 

Melospiza  139 
Intermedius, 

Auser  546 

Nnmenius  510 

Zonotricbia  156 
intermixtus, 

Falco  346 
interpres, 

Ciuclus  459 

Strepsilas  459 

Tringa459 
intrepidus, 

Myiarcbns  236 

Tyrannus  236 
iopareia, 

Anas  560 
iota, 

Cathartes  380, 384 

Neophron  384 


iota, 

Vultur  380,  384 

initabilis, 

Tyrannos  239 

island  ica, 
Anas  577 
Bucepbala  577 
Canutus  491 
Clangula  575 
Fulgula  577 
Lams  621,  622 
Somateria  580 
Tringa  491,492 

islandomm, 
Lagopus  430 

Ispida 

alcyon  273 

italicns, 
Otus  304 

Ivory  Gull  649 

Ixorens 

nasvins  2 


Jacksnipe  486 
Jaeger, 

Buffon's  616 

Long-tailed  616 

Parasitic  612 

Pomariue  608 
jaguai^ati, 

Alcedo  273 
jamaicensis, 

Anas  583 

Ardea523 

Charadrius  452 

Falco  353 

Porzana  — 

Eallus  — 
jardinei, 

Dryobates  280 

Phrenopicus  280 

Picus  280 

Trichopipo280 
Javanica, 

Strix  298 
Jay, 

Blue  214 

Canada  221 

Lon^-crested  214 

Maximilian's  209 

Woodbouse's  219 
jugularis, 

Turdus  193 
jnlieni, 

Coccygus  276 
junceti, 

Stumus  180 
Junco 

aikent  141, 145 

annecteus  143, 145 

cauiceps  143,  144,  145 

cinereus  143  [Arizona, 
typical  form,  JETcii- 
8kaw'} 

dorsalis  143 

byemalis  141, 145 

oregonus  142, 144, 145 
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jnncomm, 

Fringilla  148 
Motacilla  148 
Sylvia  148 


kagolka, 

Anas  565 
Kamtorhynchns 

labradoricus  579 
kamtschatkeDsiSi 

Lara8  638 
keeask, 

Laros606 
kekofichka) 

Anas  563 
kennlcottii, 

Pediocsetes  407 

Scops  303 
Kentncky  Warbler  73 
Kieneria 

rutipileus  176 
Killdeer  452 
Kingbird  235 
Kingfisher  273 
Kinglet, 

Golden- crested  16 

Euby-crowued  16, 229 
King  Rail  534 
kirtlandii, 

Nyctale  315 
Kite, 

Swallow-tailed  332 
Kittiwake, 

Common  645 

Red-legged  649 
kittlitzii, 

Cbroecocephalns  654 
Knot  490 
koebii. 

Picas  284 
kotzebni, 

Lams  647 

Rissa  647 
krideri, 

Bateo353 
Ktfnorhynchns 

slrepera  563 

L. 

Labbns  607 

labradora, . 
Anas  579 

Camptolsemos  579 
Fulignla  579 
Kamptorhyncns  579 
Rhynchaspis  579 
Tni-dus  198 

lacnstris, 

Phalaorocorax  589 

Lagopas 

albus  429 
americanas>430 
bracbydaotylns  430 
ferrnginens  363 
^oenTandicus  430 
islandornm  430 
leucnrus  425 


Lagopns 

mutas430 

reinbardtii  430 

Tupestris  430 

saliceti  430 

snbalpinus  430 
lagopus, 

Accipiter  361 

Arcbibnteo  361 

Butaetes  361 

Buteo  361 

Falco  361 

Tetrao  430 

Triorcbis  361 
Lamellirostres  544 
Lampronetta 

liscberi  580 
Lampronessa 

sponsa  571 
laniarias, 

Falco  339 

Hierofalco  339 
Lanier, 

American  339 
Laniid»  101 
Lauins 

borealis  101 

carolinensis  235 

elegans  103 

excabitor  101 

excnbitoroides  102 

garrnlns  91 

fadovicianus  102, 235 

uexicanas  103 

olivaceus  96 

septentrionalis  102 

tyrannus  235 
Lanivireo 

cassini  99 

flavifrons  98 

plnmbeas  100 

solitarius  99, 100 
lannginosns, 

AnserSSO 
Lapland  Longspur  120 
Lapbyctes 

verticalis  236 

vociferans  238 
lapponica, 

Ceutropbanes  120 

Emberiza  120 

Fringilla  120 

Plectrophanos  120 

Scolopax  494 

Strix  308 

Sumia  308 

Symium  308 

Tetrao  430 

Ulula  308  r72 

Large-billed  Water  Thrush 
LandsB  591 
lariformis, 

Hydrochelidon  704 

Rallns  704 
LarinsB  618 
Lark 

Banting  163 

Finch  159,  234 
Lark, 

Brown  231 


Lark, 

Horned  37 

Shore  37 

Western  Homed  231 
Larks  37 
Laroides  619 

argentaceus  626 

argentatoides  626 

argentatns  626,  627 

argenteus  626 

borealis  627 

califomicns  635 

canescens  639 

canus  639 

cbalcopterns  624 

glacialis  621 

glaacescens  624 

glaucoides  623 

glaucus  621 

lencophaBus  627 

leucopterns  623 

major  625 
-  michahellesii  627 

minor  646 

occidentalis  627 

procellosus  639 

rissa  645 

sablencopteras  623 

tridactyla  646 
Laropis 

anglica  664 
Larosterna  709 

inca  709  [659,  661 

Lams  604,  607,  619,  644, 

affinis  627 

albas  625 

albas  649 

americanus  627 

arcticas  623 

argen  tatas  623, 626, 627 

argentatoides  626,  635 

argenteas  626 

atricilla651,654 

belcheri  642 
-     bouapartei  656 

borealis  627    [640,647 

brachyrhynchas  639, 

brachytarsus  649 

breviroatris  647,  648 

bmchii  637 

californicns  635 

Candidas  649 

cana8  637,639,640,646 

capistratus  656 

catarractes  605 

cachinnans  627 

cbalcopterns  624 

cinereo-caudatas  654 

cinereas  626,  639 

collaris  661, 

consul  621 

crepidatus  608 

cnoullatus  654 

cyanopus  tW 

cyanorhynchus  639 

delawarensis  635,  637 

ebameus  649 

fabricii  625 

franklini  654 

fuliginosus  644 
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Laras 

farcatus  662 

fuscos  605,  626 

gavia  646 

giganteas  621 

glacial  is  621 

glduceBcens  623 

glancoides  623 

glaucoptenis  624 

glaucus  621,  626 

heermanui  642,  644 

heinei  639 

hatchiDsii  621 

hybernus  639 

islandicus  621,  623 

kamtschatkensis  639 

keeask  606 

kotzebui  647 

leuceretes  621 

leucoDotus  621 

leucopbaiUB  627 

leucopteras  623 

maculatus  625 

niivjor  639 

mariuus  625,  626 

maximuH  625 

melanorbyncbus  656 

melanurus  656 

mexicauus  637 

micbabeliesii  627 

minor  623 

miuQtas  656 

modestus  644 

mulleri  625 

niEviu8  625,  646 

uiger  625 

niveu8  639,649 

occideu  talis  627 

parasit  iciis  608, 612, 616 

pbiladoipbia  656 

pblladelphicus  656 

pipixcan  654 

plnnibiceps  659 

prucellofius  639 

ridibundus  651 

ricliardHoni  660 

riga  645 

rissa  645 

roseuB  660 

ro88ii660 

sabinei  661 

scoresbyi  644 

stuitbsoDianas  627 

snckleyi  640 

torquatus  646 

tridactylus  645, 647 

varius  sive  skaa  605 

wanieckii  648 

zouorbyDchus  637 
lateralis, 

Sylvia  651 
lathami, 

Picus  295 
laticauda, 

Bartramia  503 
latissimns, 

Astur  360 

Bateo  360 

Falco360 


latora, 

Collario  103 
Laogbing  Gall  651 
Lazuli  FiQch  170 
Least 

Bittern  528 

Flycatcher  254 

Sandpiper  482 

Tern  692 
lecontii, 

Ammodromns  134 

Cotumiculus  134 

Emberiza  134 

Picoides  282 

Picus  282 

Tridactylia232 
Lecoute's  Sparrow  134 
leisleri, 

Somateria  581 
lentiginosa, 

Ardea  523 

Botaurus  524 

Butor  524 
Lesser 

Scaup  Duck  573 

Telltale  497 

Yellowshanks  497 
lessoui, 

Butaetes  361 

Le8tri8  616 
Lestridinse  603 
Lestris  604,  607 

antarcticus  606 

benickii  613 

boji  613 

bracbyrbyncbus  616 

buffoni  616 

catarractes  605, 606 

catarrhaotes  605 

catbaractes  605 

catbarractes  605 

oeppbus  616 

coprotberes  612,  613 

crepidata  613, 616 

hardy  i  613 

lessoni  616 

lougicaudatus  616 

microrbyncbus  616 

parasitica  612, 613, 616 

pomariuus  608 

ricbardsoni  613 

scbleepii  613 

skua  ()05 

spbsBriuros  608 

spinicauda  613 

striatUB  608 
lence, 

Ardea  519 

Egretta  519 

Herodias  519 
leuceretes, 

Larus  621 
Leucoblepbaron 

canadensis  554 

hutcbinsii  554 

leucopareia  554 
leucocepbalus, 

Accipiter  361 

Anas  579 


leacocephalns, 

Aqnlla  369, 370 

Falco  361,  369 

Haliaetns  369,  370 

Oriolus  198 

Pandion  367 
leacoceps, 

Gavia  710 
leucogastra, 

Chelidon  86 

Hirundo  86 

Sylvia  51 

Tbryothorus  31 

Troglodytes  31 

Tyrannus  236 
leuooliema, 

Bernicla  554 

Eremopbila  38,  231 
leucowelanus. 

Picas  279 
lenoomelas, 

Clangala  576 

Corva8  205 

Dryobates  279 

Mergus  584 

Picus  279 
leuconotus, 

Larus  621 
leucopareius, 

Anser  554 

Bernicla  554 

Branta  554 

Hydrocbelidon  704 

Leucoblepbaron  554 

Pelodes  704 

Sterna  704 

Viralva  704 
LencopbjBUs  642 
leucopbseus, 

Corvu8  205 

Glaucus  627 

Laroides  627 

Larus  627 

Scolopax  477 
leaoophrys, 

Emberiza  154 

Fringilla  154 

Zonotricbia  154, 156 
leucopis, 

Pipilo  173 
Leuoopolins 

nivosa  456 
leucopsis. 

Anas  558 

Anser  558    " 

Bernicla  558 

Branta  558 
leucoptera, 

Columba  387 

Crucirostra  110 

Curvirostra  110 

Glaucus  623 

Ilydrocbelidoa  708 

Laroides  623 

Larus  623 

Loxia  110. 

Melopelia  387 

Orpheus  8 

Plautud  &^ 
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leaooptera, 

Podiceps  726 

Sterna  708 

Sylvia  56 

Tiirtur  387 

Viralva  708 

Zeuaida  387 
leucopus, 

Colymbus  721 
leucopyga, 

Totanus  497 
Lencostic^ 

atrata  n.  s.  ^Ridg.y  Am. 
Sportam.  iv,  July  18, 
lt<74,  241,  Colorado] 

austral  18 11  l[frood  sp.(T)] 

canipestris  111 

griseigenys  111 

gi'i»eiDiicba  111 

littoralis  HI 

tepbrocotis  111 
leucnrns, 

Hituantopns  463 

Lagopus  425 

Scolopax  475 

Tetrao  425 
Leacos  619 

arctic ns  621 

cbalcopterus  624 

glaucescens  624 

glaucus  621 

marinos  625 
leverianaB, 

Falco  353 
lewisii, 

Picas  291 
Lewis's  Woodpecker  291 
LiniicolsB  448 
limicola, 

Rallus  537 
Limicnla 

fedoa  492 

marmorata  593 
Limnociuclus 

macnlata  486 
LiiDosa 

adspersa  493 

SBgocepbala  494 

aroericana  492,  493 

anstralis  494 

fedoa  492,  493 

grisea  477 

haeroastica  760 

hudsonica  494 

melanura  494 

nifa  492 

scolopacea  477 
Linaria 

americana  114 

boreal  is  115 

frriseiuncba  111 
incolDli  135 
minor  114 
pinas  115 
savanna  127 
tepbrocotis  111 
linaria, 

Acanthis  114 
^gioflins  114, 115 
Linota  114 


linaria, 

Passer  114 

Spinns  114 
lincoluiensis, 

Tringa  489 
lincoloii, 

Fringilla  135 

Helospiza  136 

Linaria  135 

Melospiza  135 

Passercnlus  135 

Peuetea  135 

Zouotnchia  135 
Lincoln's  Sparrow  135 
lineatns, 

Buteo  354,  355 

Crux  i rex  355 

Falco  :i54 

Podilvmbus  738 

PcBciloptemis  355 

Sparv'ius  334 

Sylbeocyclus  738 
Linnet, 

Pine  115 

Red-poll  114 
Linota 

borealis  115 

linaria  114 
Litbofalco 

columbarins  346 
litbofalco, 

^salon  346,  348 

Falco  ;^46,  348 
Little 

Black-bead  Duck  573 

Brown  Sparrow  148 

White  Egret  521 
littoralis, 

Corvns  205 

Leucoflticte  111 

Monti  fringilla  111 

Streiisilas  459 

Tb  ryot  horns  29 

Tringa  489 
livid  us, 

Turdus  9 
lobatas, 

Pbalaropns  467,  470 

Tringa  469 
Lobipes  466 

antarcticns  467 

hyperboreus  469 

incanus  467 

wilsoni  467 
loculator, 

Tantalus  513 
Loggerhead  Shrike  233 
lomatina, 

Tringa  491 
longicanda, 

Actiturus  503 

Anas  562 

Bartramius  503 

Cataractes  616 

Harporbyncbus  9 

Icteria  77 

Stercorarins  616 

Tringa  503 
longicaudatus, 

Lestris  616 


longicaudatus, 

Stercorarins  616 
longipes, 

Agelains  188 

Cbaradrins  450 

Pluvialis  450 
longirostris, 

Aramus  535 

Charadrius  449 

Grus  532 

Kuraenius  508 

Mniotilta  45 

Pardirallus  535 

Podiceps  726,  729 

Rallus  534,  5:^5 

Scolopax  477 
Long-billed 

Curiew  508 

Marsh  Wren  34 
Long-crested.  Jay  214 
Longspur, 

Black-bellied  122 

Lapland  120 
Long-tailed 

Chickadee  21 

Grouse  407 

Titmouse  230 
Loon, 

Common  720 

Great  Northern  719 

Yellow-billed'720 
Loons  718 
Lophffithyia  726 

cristata  727 
Lophodytes 

cucuUatus  585 
Lophophanes 

bicolor  19 

inornatus  20 

missouriensis  19 
Lophortyx  430 

cal  ifornica  432, 439, 440 

gambeli  432 

plumifera  440 
louisianoB, 

Thryothorus  29 
Louisiana  Tanager  83,  232 
Loxia 

americana  109 

bonapartii  104 

cardinalis  172 

coerulea  169 

curvi  rostra  100 

euucleator  104 

falci  rostra  110 

Icucoptera  110 

ludoviciana  166 

mexicana  109 

obscura  166 

rosea  166 
lucasanus, 

Buteo  353 
luctuosa, 

Sterna  698 
ludoviciana, 

Alauda  40 

Alcedo  273 

Anthus  40,  231 

Ardea  522 

Bubo  301 
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ladoviciana, 

Coccoborus  166 

Coccothraustes  166 

Collurio  102,  233 

Colymbns  738 

Connrus  296 

Ficeduia  46 

Friugilla  166 

GoDiaphea  166 

Guiraca  166 

Hedyiueles  166  / 

Heuicocichla  72 

Hirnndo  91 

Lanius  102,  235 

Loxia  166 

Motacilia  46 

MuBcicapa  239 

Oriolus  203 

Podiceps  738 

Psittacus  296 

Pyranga  83,  232 

Pyrrhiila  166 

Seiurae  72 

Sturnella  190,  191 

Stnrnus  190 

Sylvia  29 

Tanagra  83 

Thryothoruft  29 

Troglodytes  29 

Turdns  72 

TyraDDQS  239 
lugubris, 

Corvus  205 
lumme, 

Colymbus  724 
luData, 

Haliplana  703 

Hydrochelidon  703 

Sterna  703 
Inuifrous, 

Hirundo  88 

Petrochelidon  88 
luDulatus, 

Falco  341 
luteicapillus, 

Psittacus  296 
lutescens, 

Celata  52 

Uelminthophaga  52 

M. 

maccallii, 

Scops  303,  304 
xuaccowiiii, 

Plectrophanes  124 
Maccown's  Bunting  124 
macdougalli, 

Sterua  688 
niacgillivrayi, 

Geothlypis  75,  232 

Sylvia  75 

Sylvicola  75 

Tricbas  75  [232 

Macgillivray's  Warbler  75, 
luacrolopha, 

Cyanocitta  215 

Cyanurus  214,  215 
macroptera, 

Atricilla  651 


macroptera, 

Cbrysomitris  115 

Sialia  14 

Totanus  498 
Macropus 

stelleri  580 
macropus, 

Falco  341 

Sylvia  56 
Macrorbamphus 

grisens  476 

perspicillata  582 

scolopaceus  477 
maororhyucbns, 

Bubo  301 

Clypeata  571 

Colymbus  721 

Pehdna  492 
macrotarsa, 

Sterna  G64 
Macrotarsus    , 

nigricollis  403 
[macroura, 

Columba,  Linn,,  S.  Nat. 
i,  1758,  164,  =zEcio. 
macroura,  u.]  387 
macron  rns, 

Cbalcophaues  204 

Quiscalus  204 

Sterna  685 
maonlarius, 

Actitis  501 

Totanus  501 

Tringa  501 

Trinjjites  502 

Tringoides  501,  502 
maculata, 

Actodromas  486 

Ardea  522,  523 

Certbia  45 

Larus  625 

Limnocinclus  486 

Pelidna  486 

Pipilo  175 

Sterna  692 

Tringa  484,  486 
maculosa, 

Aquila  371 

DendroBca  62 

Motacilia  62 

Rbimanphus  62 

Sylvia  63 

Sylvicola  62 
magellanicus, 

Bubo  301 

Strix  301 
magua, 

Alanda  190 

Sturnella  190 
magnolia, 

Sylvia  63 
Magpie, 

American  211 
mail, 

Anas  563 
major, 

Cbalcopbanes  204 

Corvus  205 

Henicocichla  72 

Laroides  626 


m%)or, 

Larn8  639 

Noctua  306 

Picas  279 

Podiceps  726 

Quiscalus  204 

Strix306 
malfini, 

Nisu8  334 
Mareca 

americaila  564 

ilstnlaris  565 

penelope  564,  565 
marginellas, 

Ectopistes  1^89 

Zenaidura  389 
marginata, 

Columba  389 

Ectopistes  389 
Marila 

affinis  573 

coUaris  574 

frenata  573 
marila, 

Anas  573 

Avtbva  573 

Fuligula  573 

Fulix  573 

Nyroca  574 
marilandica, 

Perdix  431 

Sylvia  74 

Tetrao  431 

Tricbas  74 
mariloides, 

FuliguU  574 
marina, 

Dominican  us  625 

Larns  6*25,  626 

Lencus  6i^> 

Sterna  680 
maritima, 

Arqnatella  489 

Totanus  489 

Tringa  489 
marmorata, 

Cbaradrius  450 

Scolopax  493 
Marsh  Hawk  327, 328 

Robin  173 
Marsb  Hen, 

Fresb-water  534 
Martin, 

Purple  91 
martinse, 

Picus  279,  280 

Trichopicus  280 
Maryland  Yellow-throat  74 
massena, 

Cyrtonvx443 

Ortyx  44:5 
Massena  Quail  443 
mauri, 

Heteropoda  461 
maxima, 

Anas  560 

Colymbus  720 

Corvus  205 

Larus  625  * 

Picus  278 
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maxima, 

Spizella  154 

Sterna  669 

Strix  300 
Maximiliau's  Jay  209 
Mea<low  Lark  190 
medianus, 

Deudrooopns  282 

Picos  282 
medius, 

Auser  54^ 

PicuB  79 
Megaceryle 

aicyou  273 
Megalestris  604 
megalonyx, 

Pipilo  175 
Megalopterns  709 

stolidns  710 
megapus, 

Melanitta  582 
megarbynchus, 

Colymbns  721 

Passerella  162 

Stoma  667 
megauros, 

Clangula  579 

Soraateria  580 
megonyx, 

Corvos  207 
Melagavia 

iraDklini  654 
melanaetas, 

Aqnila  368 

Falco  368 
Melanerpes 

erytlirocephalns  290 

ruber  286 

lubrigularis  288 

thyroideus  288 

toi-qnatas  291 

williamsoni  288 
Melaoetta 

deglandn  582 

velvetiDa  582 
Melanitta 

americana  581 

fasca  581 

borDScbacbii,  582 

megapos  582 

platyrhynchus  582 
melanocephala, 

Coccoboras  167 

Coccotbraustes  167 

Fringilla  167 

Hedymeles  167 

Gouiphea  167 

Gniraca  167 

Sitta  24 

Strepsilas  459 
melanogaster, 

Hirundo  89 

PetrochelidoQ  89 

Vanellns  449 
melaDogenyB, 

Falco  341 
melanoleucus, 

Cypselns  265 

Gambetta  496 

Panyptila  265 


melaDolencuSi 
Pica  211 
Scolopax  496 
Totanus  496 
melanomus, 

Plectrophanes  122 
melauoDotns, 
Falco  368 
melanopsis, 

Bernicla  556,  557 
melanoptera, 

Sterna  698,  701 
melanopus, 

Numenins  508 
melanopyglus, 

Totanus  503 
melanorboa, 

Sylvia  59 
melanorbyncha, 

Larus  656 

Sterna  692 
Melanosterna  697 
melanotis, 

Tbalassites  667 
melanotns, 

Actodromas  487 

Pelidna  487 

Triuga  484,  487 
melanoxantba, 

Fringilla  117 
melannra, 

Hiniantopns  463 

Larus  656 

Limosa  494 

Rbyncbops  715 
Meleagrididad  391 
Meleagris 

americana  391 

fera  391 

gallopavo  391 

mexicana  391 

sylvestris  391 
meleagi-is, 

Odontophorns  443 
Mellisuga, 

colubris  271 

platycerca  271 
melodia, 

Fringilla  138 

Melospiza  138, 139, 

Muscicapa  98 

Zonotricbia  138 
meloduB, 

^gialens  455 

^gialitis  455 

Cbaradrius  455 

Turdus  2 
Melopelia 

leucoptera  387 
Melospiza 

cinerea  139 

fallax  139 

gouldii  139 

gattata  139 

beermanni  139 

iuBignis  139 

lincolnil  135 

melodia  138, 139,  234 

mexicana  139 

palnBtris  137 


Melospiza, 

pectoralis  139 

rufina  139 

BamueliB  139 
meridionalis, 

Dendrocopus  282 

Gelochelidon  664 

PicuB  282,  283 

Stnrnella  191 

TrichopicuB  283 
MergauBer  583 

castor  584 

gulo  584 

rail  584 

serrator  584 
Merganser, 

Hooded  584 

Bed-breasted  584 
merganser, 

Mergus  583 
Merginse  584 
Mergus  719 

americanus  584 

castor  584 

cristatus  584 

cncullatus  584,  565 

leucoroelas  584 

merganser  583 

niger  584 

serrator  584 
Merlin, 

American  347 
Morula 

migratoria  1 

minor  6 

mustelina  2 

olivacea  4 

silens  3 

solitaria  3 

Wilson i  4,  6 
meruloides, 

Fringilla  162 
Mimus  2 
OrpbeuB  2 
mesoleucuB, 

Contopua  244 
Pipilo  274 
Mexican 

Cormorant  589 
Siskin  116 
Wren  28 
mexicana, 

Accipiter  335 
Anas  571 
AstragalinuB  117 
Carbo  589 
CardUelis  117 
Catberpes  28 
Certbia  27 
Cbaradrius  462 
CbrysomitriB  117 
Cinclus  10,  229 
Cooperastur  3:^5 
Culicivora  17 
Cnrvirostra  109 
Emberiza  165 
Falco  339 
GeopicuB  295 
GraculuB  589 
GruB  531 
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mexicana, 

Hierofalco  339 

HimaDtopns  462,  463 

Hydrobata  10 

Lanius  103 

LaruB  637 

Loxia  109 

Meleagris  391 

Melospiza  139 

MyiarchoH  239 

Myiouax  239 

NiBUS  3^^ 

Ortyx  431 

Penelope  558 

Perdix  431 

Piciis  295 

Salpmctes  28 

Scolecophagas  199 

Sialia  14 

Tautaliis  517 

Thrvothorus  28 

Troglodytes  28 

Tyranuus  235 
mexicauoides^ 

Colaptes  295 

Geopicus  295 
mexicannB  {see  mexicana) 
niicbahellesii, 

Grlaucus  627 

Laroides  627 

Larus  627 
niiclonia, 

Anas  580 
Micratbeue 

wbitueyi  320 
microcephalus, 

Otus  306 
Micropalama 

hiniantopus  480 
micropbtbalmum, 

Syrnium  308 
Microptera 

americaua  472 

minor  472 
micropterus, 

Atricilla  651 
micropus, 

Bernicla  556,  557 
microrbyncba, 

iB^ialitis  456 

CoTymbus  724 

Cotyle  90 

Lestris  616 

Nnmenius  510 
Microptynx 

passerinam  317 
micnirus, 

Falco  341 
migratoria, 

Colamba  387 

Ectopistes  387 

Helmitherus  48 

Mernla  1 

Peristera  387 

Planesticus  1 

Turdus  1,  228 
Migratory  Thrush  1 
Miivulas 

forficatus  235 
Milvus 

farcatus  332 


MiminsB  7 

Mimus 

carolinensis  8, 228 
caudatus  8 
felivox  9 
meruloides  2 
montauus  7 
polyglottus  8 
rufus  9 

minimus, 

Empidonax  254 
Muscicapa  254 
Picus  282 
Turdus  4 
Tyrannula  254 

minor, 

Accipiter  349 
Alauda  :{8 
Ardea  523 
Atricilla  651 
Botanrus  523 
Caprimulgns  260 
Chorrleiles  264 
Coccygus  276 
Coccvzus  276 
Cnculus  276 
Falco  342 
Fuligula  574 
Hemipalama  481 
Laroides  646 
Larus  623 
Linaria  114 
Merula  6 
Microptera  472 
Noctua  306 
Philohela  472 
Piaya  276 
Picus  280,  282,  285 
Podieeps  737 
Rusticola  472 
Scolopax  472 
Tetrao  431 
Turdus  3,  4,  6 
Urogailus  407 

minuta. 

Anas  578 
Colnmba  390 
Larus  656 
Sterna  692 
Sylvia  63 
Tyrannula  255 

minutilla, 

Actodromas  482 
Actodromns  482 
Tringa  4H2 

Missouri  Sky-lark  42 

missourknsis, 

Lopbophanes 19 
Sylvia  53 

mitrata, 

Motacilla  78 
Myioctonus  78 
Myiodioctes  78 
Podieeps  729 
Setophaga  78 
Sylvania  78 
Sylvia  78 
Sylvicola  78 
Wilsonia  78 

Mitrephorus 

fulvifrons  259 


Mitrephorus 

pallescens  259 
Mniotilta 

blackburniso  59 

borealis  45 

canadensis  56 

castanea  61 

citriea  47 

coornlea  56 

corouata  58 

discolor  63 

longirostris  45 

nigrescens  55 

noveboracensis  71 

paru8  59 

rubricapilla  51 

striata  60 

fiuperciliosa  66 

yaria  45 

virens  54 
Mockingbird  8 
Mockingbird, 

Mountain  228 

Sandy  9 
Mocking  Thrushes  7 
modestus, 

Larus  644 

Progne  91 
mokoko, 

Ardea  524 
mollissima, 

Anas  580 

Auser  580 

Fuligula  5H0 

Platypus  580 

Somateria  580,  581 
Molobrus 

pecoris  180 
Molothrus 

ater  180 

obscurus  180 

pecoris  180 
monilts, 

Chloro&nas  385 

Colomba  385 
montana, 

jEgialitis  457 

Buteo  35;^,  356 

Churadrius  456,  457 

Corvus  205 

Dendrceca  54 

Emberizu  118 

Eudromias  456,  457 

Falco  327 

Friugilla  146 

Hesperiphona  104 

Mimus  7 

Oreoscoptes  7,  228 

Ornismyia  271 

Parus  22,  230 

Picus  291 

Podasocys  457 

Poecile  22 

Sylvia  54 

Sylvicola  54 

Trochilus  271 

Turdus  7 
montezumaD, 

Ortyx  443 
monticola, 

Friugilla  146 
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monticola, 

Spinites  146 
Spizella  146 
Zouotrichia  146 

Montifringilla 

grisciuucba  111 
littoralis  111 

Morinella 

collaris  459 

moriDellus, 
Cinclus  459 
Triuga  459 

mortoni, 

Cinclos  10 

moscbata, 
Anas  559 
Branta  559 
Cairina  559 
Gymnathus  559 
Hyonetta  559 
Moscbatus  559 

Moscbatus 

moscbata  559 

Motacilla 
sestiva  54 
amencaDa  46 
aurocapillus  70 
black  barnisB  59 
caleudnla  15 
cana  17 

caDadensis  56, 58 
cbi'^'socepbala  59 
cbrysoptera  49 
ciDCtus  58 
citra^a  47 
ccerulea  17 
**  coernlescens  55 
coroData  56 
domiuica  66 
eques  46 
flavicauda  81 
llavicollis  66 
flavifrous  49 
incana  59 
loDconira  148 
ludoviciana  46 
maculosa  62 
mitrata  78 
palm  arum  67 
pensilis  66 
pennsylvanica  62 
pileolata  79 
pinguis  58 
protonotaria  47 
sialis  13 
striata  60 
superclliosa  66 
nmbria  58 
varia45 
vermivora  48 
vireus  54 
motacilla, 

Henicocicbla  72 
Sciurns  72 
Turdas  72 
MotacillidsB  40 
Mottled  Owl  303 
Monntain 

Chickadee  22 
Mocking-bird  228 

49 


Mountain 

Plover  456 

Quail  440 

Titmouse  230 
Mourning  Warbler  75 
Mud  nen  541 
muUeri, 

Laros  625 
multifasciata, 

Tringa  480 
multistriata, 

Hemipalama  480 
murarius, 

Troglodytes  28 
Muscicapa 

acadica  249, 254 

animosa  236 

atra  241 

bonapartii  80 

canadensis  80 

cantatrix  100 

carolinensis  8 

codrulea  17 

cooperi  244 

crinita  238 

cristata  239 

cucnllata  78 

flaviventris  255 

forficata  2^^ 

fulvitrons  259 

fusca  241 

gilva  97 

guttata  3 

inornata  244 

ludoviciana  239 

melodia  98 

minima  254 

noveboracensis  100 

nunciola  241 

olivaceus  96 

pboebe241,247 

pu8illa79,249,252 

querula  246, 249 

rapax  246 

rex  236 

richardsonii  247 

rubra  62 

ruticilla  81 

satelles  238 

saya  240 

selbyi  78     , 

solitaria  99 

speotabilis  235 

striata  60 

subviridis  249 

sylvicola  98 

traillii  252 

tyranuus  236 

verticalis  236 

villica  244 

virens  245 

virginea  239 

vindis  77 

wilsonii  79 
musical 

Clangula  579 

Cygnus  545 

VireolOO 
mustelina, 

Emberiza  118 


mustelina, 

Hylociobla  2 

Merula  2 

Tardus  2,  5 
mutatns, 

Oriolus  182 
mutus, 

Lagopus  420 

Tetrao  430 
Myiadcstes 

towusendii  93, 94 
Myiarcbns 

acadicus  249 

cinerascens  239 

crinitus  238, 239 

fuscus  241 

iutrepidus  236 

mexicanus  239 

pertinax  239 

virens  245 
Myobins 

acadicus  249 

borealis  243  » 

crinitus  239 

nunciola  241 

pusillus  252 

sayus  240 

traillii  252 

virens  245 
Myioc  tonus 

roitratus  78 

pusillns  79 
Myiodioctes 

bonapartii  80 

canadensis  80 

formosiis  73 

mitratus  78 

pardalina  80 

pileolata  79 

pusillus  79, 232 

wilsonii  79 
Myionax 

crinitus  239 

mexicanus  239 
Myiothera 

obsoleta  27 
mystacalis, 

Inca  709 
niystaceus, 

Regulus  74 

N. 

nacurutu, 

Strix  301 
Nffiuia  709 

inca  709 
usevia, 

Actidurus  506 

Ardea523 

Botaurus  523 

Colymbus  730 

Falco  341 

Hesperocicbla  2 

Ixoreus  2 

Larus  626,  646 

Nyctiardea  523 

Nycticorax  523 

Otus  303 

Sterna  673, 704, 708 
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miivia, 

Strix  303 

Siiruin  S03 

Triuga  491 
uaua, 

Chrysomitris  117 

Tringa  482 

Turdiis  3,  4 
naudapoa, 

Ibi8  513 
Dandasson, 

Ibis  513 
nashvilleiy 

Sylvia  57 
Nanhville  Warbler  50 
Data]iu3. 

Centurus  288 

Picus  288 
natator, 

Totanus  497 
Nauclerns 

forticatus  ^12 

farcatus  332 
Debnlusa, 

Strix  308 

Svniimii  308,309 

Ulula  309 
noglecta, 

Sturnclla  190 
Neocorys 

spraguei  42 
Neophron 

iota  384 
NephoDcetes 

boreali8  268,269 

niger  2(58, 269 
Desiotesy 

Coecygus  27fi 

Coccyzus  276 
Nettion 

caroliuoDBis  505 

crecea  506 
nigellus, 

Calidris  492 
niger  (see  nigra) 
Night-hawk  234, 263 
Night-jar  260 
nigra, 

Anas  581 

Anous  710 

Buteo  301 

Cypseloides  268 

Cvpselus  268 

Falco341,361,;«)8 

Fiilignla  582 

Hiruudo  2«)8  [708 

Hydrochelidon  704, 705, 

Larus  625 

Mergns  584 

Nepha?ccte8  268, 269 

CEdeuiia  581 

Oidemia  581 

Oriolus  198 

Picus  278, 286 

Rhynchops  715 

Scolecophagus  198 

Sterna  704, 705, 708 

Viralva  704 

Vultur  384 


Digrescens, 

DeudrcEca55,232 

Mniotilta  55 

Hhimanphus  55 

Sylvia  55 

Sylvicola  55 

Veruivora  55 
nigricans, 

Anser  556, 557 

Bernicla  556, 557 

Brauta556,557 

Colynibus  732 

Hydrochelidon  704 

Tringa489 
nigriceps, 

Falco  342 
nigricincta, 

Setophaga  80 
nigricollis, 

Colvnibus  7*^3 

Hiuiantopa8  462,463 

Hypsi bates  463 

Macrotursns  463 

Passeriua  165 

Pendulinus  193 

Podicep8  733 
nigrum  (nee  nigra) 
uilotica, 

Sterna  680 
Niphaja 

hyemalis  141 

oregona  142 
nitioria, 

Noctua  311 

Strix  311 

Snruia  311 

Syrnium  311 
Nisus 

columbarius  346 

coopcri  3;^ 

fascus  334 

hyemalis  355 

malfici  334 

mexicanus  335 

peunsylvauicus  334 

pennsylvaticus  334 

pileatus  3^35 
niteus, 

Phajnopopla  94 

Qniscalus  203 
nitzschii, 

Sterna  QSQ 
nivalis, 

Anas  549 

Emberiza  118 

Friugilia  141 

Plectrophaues  118 
nivens, 

Anser  549 

Ardea  521 

Egretta  521 

Gavia  649 

Larus  6:39, 649 

Noctua  310 

Nyctea  309, 310 

Pagophila649 

Rissa  647 

Strix  310 

Tadoma  549 


nivosa, 

^gialitis  456 

Leucopolius  456 
nobilis, 

Aqnila  368 

Corvus  205 
Noctua 

acadica  315 

cunicularia  321 

ferrugiuea  318 

fuuerea  311, 312 

major  306 

minor  306 

nisoria  311 

nivea  310 

nyctea  310 

passeriua  317 

pygmaja  317 

teugmalmi  314 
noctua, 

Strix  306, 313 
Nod  in  us  709 
Noddy  Tern  710 
Non -melodious  Passeres  235 
Northern 

Phalarope  460 

Shrike  101 
norwegica, 

Somateria  580 
notata, 

Actitis  502 

Tringa  502 
noveboraccnsis, 

Aramides  539 

Cotnrnic^ps  539 

Fulica  539 

Gallenula  539  ^ 

Henicocichla  71 

Mniotilta  71 

Muscicapa  100 

Ortygometra  539 

Porzana  539 

Railus  539 

Scolopax  477 

Seiurus  71 

Sylvia  71 

Totanus  477 

Turdus71,198 

Vireo  100 
nubilosa, 

Sterna  701 
Nucit'raga 

Columbiana  207 

cyauocephala  210 
Nnmenins 

africanus  492 

arquata  508 

boreaU8  509,510 

brasiliensis  508, 510 

brevirostris  510 

ferruginens  492 

budsonicus  509 

iutermedius  510 

longirostris  508 

meiauopus  508 

microrhyncbaa  510 

Occident  alis  508 

phcDopus  510 

pygmtBOS  492 
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Numenios 

rufiventris  510 

rnfus  r.08 

subarqiiata  491 

variabilis  489 
nucbalis, 

Cla<b)scopu8  286 

Pica  221 

Spb.vrapicus  286 
Dunciula, 

Muscicapa  241 

Myubius  241 

Tyraonula  241 
Nutcracker, 

American  207 
Nuthatch, 

PyRUiy  25 

Red-bellied  25 

Slender-billed  24, 230 

White-bellied  23 
nnttalli, 

ABtrostomus  261 

Caprimulfftis  261 

ClepU'8  212 

Pica  212 
Nuttall's  Whippoorwill  261 
Nyctala 

acadica  315 

albifrons  315 

richardHoni  314 
Nyctale 

abietum  314 

acadica  315 

albifroDs  315 

Candida  310 

dasypus  314 

fuuerca  314 

kirtlandii  315 

pinetonim  314 

plauiceps  314 

richardsoni  313, 314 

tengnialmi  313,  314 
Nyctea 

americana  310 

arctica  309 

erminea  310 

europa^a  310 

nivea  309,310 

scandiaca  309 

ivapacuthu  310 
nyctea, 

Noctua  310 

Strix  309 

Surnia  310 
Nyctia 

Candida  310 
Nyctiardea 

garden!  523 

grisea  523 

nsBvia  523 
Nyctlcorax 

anioricanns  523 

garden i  523 

grineus  523 

nsBVia  523 
nycticorax, 

Ardea  523 
Nycti  petes 

cnuicularia  321 
Nyroca 

americana  575 


Nyroca 

erythrocephala  575 
ferina  575 
marihi  573 
vallisneria  575 


oahnensis, 

Sterna  701 

Tnnga  459 
obscnrus, 

Anas  560,  561 

Canace  396,  400 

Carpodacus  107 

Colymbus  732 

Deudragapus  396 

Empidonax  258 

Hydrochelidon  704 

Loxia  166 

Molothrns  180 

Passcrella  161 

Picus  290 

Podiceps  732 

Sterna  704 

Sturnus  180 

Tetrao  395,  396,  400 

Tyrannula  258 
obsoletns, 

Falco  355 

Myiothera  27 

Rallus  535 

Salpinctea  27,  230 

Thryothorns  27 

Troglodytes  27 
occiden  talis, 

-^chmophonis  727 

Ardea  519 

Bernicla  554 

Ereunetes  481 

Glancus  627 

Laroides  627 

Larus  627 

Numenius  508 

Otocorvs  38 

Picus  286 

Pwliceps  727 

Recurvirostra  460 

Sylvia  14 
occidua, 

Anas  580 
ochrocephalus, 

Ceutronyx  125 
ochropns, 

Tringa  498 
Ochthodromus 

Wilson ius  456 
Ochthoeca 

saya  240 
Ocniscus 

virescens  522 
ocreata, 

Ephialtes  303 
ocularis, 

Helminthophaga  232 
OdontophorinsQ  430,  432 
Odontophorus 

meleagris  443 
Qi^demia 

americana  581 

fusca  581 


(Edemia 

perspicillata  582 

trowbridgei  582 
Oidemia 

americana  581 

bimaculata  582 

deglandii  582 

fusca  582 

nigra  581 

perspicillata  582 

velvetina  582 
okeni, 

Charadrins  455 
olivaceus, 

Lauius  96 

Mernla  4 

Muscicapa  96 

Phyllomanes  96 

Regulns  17 

Vireo  96 

Vireosylvia  96 

Tunlus  4  [233 

Olive-backed  Thrush  4, 228, 
Olive-sided  Flycatcher  243 
Olor 

americanus  545 

buccinator  544 
onocrotalus, 

Pelecanus  587 
Ouychoprion  697 

fuliginosa  698 

panaya  701 

panayensis  701 

fcerrata  698 
Oonalashka  Bunting  162 
opifex, 

Hirundo  88 
Oporornis 

formosus  73 
Orange- crowned 

Accentor  70 

Warbler  70 
Orchard  Oriole  192 
ordii, 

Falcinellus  517 

Ibis  517 
Oregon  Snowbird  142 
Oregon  a, 

Fringilla  142 

JuDCo  142,  144,  145 

Niphcea  142 

Pipilo  175 

Struthus  142 
Oreortyx  4'M) 

pictus  440 
Oreoscoptes 

niontanus  7,  228 
orientalis, 

Charadrins  450 
j  Falco  341 

!  Oriole, 
1         Baltimore  193 

Bullock's  195 

Orchard  192 
Oriolus 

baltimore  193 

capensts  193 

castaueus  193 

ferrugineus  193 

fuse  us  180 

hndsonius  203 
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Oriolus, 

leucocephalus  198 

ludoviciauus  203 

mutatiis  193 

niger  198 

plicouiceiis  186 

spnrius  19*2 

varius  193 
ornata, 

Contropbanes  122 

Emberiza  122 

PJectrophaues  122 
Oruisuiyia 

colubris  271 

nioutaua  271 

tricolor  271 
Orpbens 

carolinensis  8 

felivox  9 

leucopterus  8 

meruloides  2 

polyglottus  8 

rulus  9 
Ortyx 

borealis  431 

califoruica  439 

castaueus  431 

cubaneusis  431 

floridana  431 

massena  443 

tuexicanus  431 

montezumse  443 

picta  440 

pluniifera  440 

squaw  ata  441 

texaDUs  431 

virgiuianus  431 
ortygoides, 

Erismatura  584 
Ortygometra 

cbilensis  540 
oryzivora, 

Dolicbonyx  178 

Emberiza  178 

Passerina  178 
Oscines  1 

Appendix  to,  223 
Osprey  367 
osttifragus, 

Corviis  207 

Falco  370 
Otocoris 

alpestris  38 

occideu talis  36 
Otocorys 

alpestris  38 

cbrysolaima  38 

cornata  38 

peregriua  38 

rufa  38 
Otodytes  726 

auritus  733 
Otas 

agrarins  306 

afbicollis  304 

americanus  304, 305^  306 

arboreus  304 

asio  303,  304 

auritus  304 

brachyotns  306 


Otus 

commnuis  304 

cunicularia  321 

europtBus  304 

galapagoensis  307 

gracilis  304 

italicus  304 

microcephalus  306 

najvius  303 

palustris  306 

soloueusis  304 

svlvestris  304 

ulula  306 

virginianus  300 

vulgaris  304,  305 

wilsouiauus  304,  305 
otus, 

^golius  304 

Asio  304 

Bubo  304 

Strix  304 

Ulula  304 
Ouzel, 

Water  10 
Owl, 

Acadian  315 

Baru  298  t 

Barred  308 

Burrowing  321 

Great  Gray  309 

Great  Horued  300 

Great  White  309 

Hawk  311 

Loug-eared  304 

Mottled  303 

Pygmy  317 

Red  303 

Ricbardson's  313 

Saw-whet  315 

Screech  303 

Short-eared  306 

Snowy  309 

White  298.  309 

Whitney's  320 
Ox-eye  Plover  449 
Oxyechus 

vociferujB  452 
oxypterus, 

JButeo  356 
Oxyura 

rubitla  583 


[ver  722 
Pacific  Black-throated  Di- 
pacificus, 

Bubo  301 

Colymbus  721 

Pelidna490 

'Jfroglodytes  33 
Pagonetta 

glacialis  579 
Pagophila  049 

bracbytarsns  649 

eburnea  649 

nivea  649 
Painted  Lark  Bunting  121 
jiallasi, 

Ciuclus  10 

Turdus  2,  228 


pallescens, 

Chamiepelia  390 

Empidonax  259 

Mitrephoros  259 
palliatus, 

Corvus  219 
pallida, 

Emberiza  148,  151 

Sayornis  249 

Spinites  149 

Spizella  148,  151 

Tyrannula  240 

Zonotrichia  149 
pallidicinctus, 

Cupidonia  420 
paUidipes, 

Anser  546 
palmarum, 

Dendrceca  67 

Motacilla  67 

Sylvia  67 

Sylvicola  67 
paludicola, 

Cistothoms  35 
palnmbarius, 

Accipiter  338,  345 

Astur  338 

Falco  338 
palustris, 

Ammodromns  137 

Brachyotns  iJ06 

Certhia  34 

Cistothorus  34,  35 

Fringilla  137 

Gelochelidou  664 

Helospiza  137 

Molospiza  i:}7 

Otus  306 

Passerculus  137 

Parus  20 

Spiza  137 

Strix  306 

Sylvia  56  [231 

Telmatodytes   34,    35, 

Thrvothorus  34 

Troglodytes  34 
panaya, 

Uali  plana  701 

Onychopriou  701 

Sterna  701 
panayensis, 

Haliplana  701 

Onychoprion  701 

Sterna  701 
Pandion 

alticeps  367 

americanus  367 

caracara  371 

carolinensis  li&I 

cbrysaetus  368 

fasciatus  367 

fluviaiis  :)G!7 

gonldii  367 

baliffieta  367 

ichthyaetus  367 

indtcus  367 

leucocephalus  367 

planiceps  367 
pannoea, 

Sylvicola  56 
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Panyptila 

melanoleaca  265 

saxatilis  265 
paradisea, 

Sterna  685,  688 
parasita, 

Catarractes  608,  613 
Parasitic  Jaeger  612 
parasitica, 

Cataracta  612 

Cataractes  616 

Laru8  608,  612,  616 

Lestris  612,  613,  616 

Stercorarins  612,  613 
pardalina, 

Myiodioctes  80 

Sylvia  HO 

Sylvicola  80 
pardela, 

Charadrius  448 
Pardirallus 

elegans  535 

loDgirostris  536 
ParidtB  19 
parkmaui. 

Troglodytes  32,  231 
Parkniau's  Wren  231 
parotis, 

Colymbus  730 
Parroquet, 

Carolina  296 
Parroquets  296 
Partridges, 

Aiuericau  430 
Partridge, 

Spruce  394 

Swamp  394 

Virginia  431 

Wood  394 
Panila 

americana  46 
Parus 

albescens  21 

americanns  46 

atricapillus  20,  21,  230 

bicolor  19 

bombycilla  92 

inornatus  20 

moutanus  22,  230 

palustris  20 

rufesijens  22 

septentrionalis  21,  230 

virginiauus  58 
parus, 

Mniotilta  59 

Ebimanphus  59 

Sylvia  59 

Sylvicola  59 
parvii)e8, 

Anser  554 
parvulus. 

Troglodytes  231 
Passenger  Pigeon  387 
Passer 

arctons  111 

canadensis  146 

grisciuucba  111 

liuaria  114 
Passercnlns 

alandinus  128 


Passercnlns 

anthinus  128 

bairdii  125 

cassini  140 

lincolnii  135 

palustris  137 

sandvicensis  128 

savanna  127,  128 

zonarius  136 
Passerella 

cinerea  139 

guttata  139 

iliaca  160, 162 

megarbyucba  162 

obscura  161 

rufina  139 

schistacea  162 

townsendii  162 

unalascbkensis  162 
Passeres, 

Non-melodious  235 
Passerina 

amcena  170 

cyanea  171 

nigricollis  165 

oryzivora  178 

pecoris  180 
passerina, 

Ammodromus  132 

Atbene  317 

Cbamsepelia  390 

Columba  390 

Coturniculus  131,  132 

Emberiza  131 

Fringilla  131 

Gluucidinra  317,  318 

Goura  390 

Microptynx  317 

Noctua  317 

Peristera  390 

Pyrgitcenas  390 

Spiza  131 

Strix  306,  314,  315, 317 

Surnia  317 
passerinoides, 

Strix  317 

Surnia  318 
passmorei, 

Cygnus  544 
patagonica, 

Atbene  322 
patagiatus, 

Podiceps  729 
paykullii, 

Scolopax  477 
pealei, 

Falco  342 
pecoris, 

Emberiza  1^0 

Fringilla  1^!:0 

Icterus  leO 

Molobrus  ISO 

Molothrus  180 

Passerina  1^0 

Psarcolius  180 
Pectoral  Sandpiper  486 
pectoral  is, 

Cbaradrins  450 

Melospiza  139 

Pelidua  486 


pectoralis, 

Triuga  484,  486 
Pedeaithyia 

snbcristata  730 
Pedetaitbya  726 
Pedicecetes 

pbasianellus  417 
Pediocfletes 

columbianns  407 

kennicottii  407 

pbasianellus  407 
I>elagica, 

Chajtura  234,  267,  268 

Hirnndo  267 
pela.Hgia, 

Acantbylis  267 

Cbajtura  267 

Cypselus  267 

Ilemiprocne  267 

Hirundo  267 
PelecanidsB  587 
Pelecanus 

americanns  587 

bracbydactylus  587 

dilophus  588     ^ 

erythrorbyucbns  587 

onocrotalus  587 

tracbyrbynchus  587 
Pelican, 

White  587 
Pelicans  587 
Pelidna 

alj)ina  489,  490 

americana  490 

brissoni  481 

ciuclus  489,  490 

macrorbyncba  492 

macnlata  486 

maritima  489 

melanotus  487 

pacitlca  490 

pectoralis  486 

pusilla  4H2 

schinzii  487,  489 

subarqnata  492 

variabilis  489 
Ptlionetta 

bi  macnlata  582 

perspicillata  582 
Pelodes  703 

leucopareia  704 

surinamensis  705 
Pendulinus 

atlinis  193 

ater  198 

nigricollis  193 

spurius  193 

viridis  193 
Penelope 

mexicana  558 
penelope, 

Anas  564 

Mareca  564,  565 
pennatus, 

Falco  361 
penusylvanicus, 

Accipiter  334 

Alauda  40 

Antbus  40 

Astur  334 
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pennsylvanicns, 

Buteo  300 

Calendiilu  15 

Dendra'ca  iU 

Falco  :W4,  350 

Friiigilla  151 

Motacilla  (32 

K 18118  IVM 

Sylvia  62 

Vermivora  48 
peDDwylvaticus, 

Nisiis  334 
peusilis, 

Motacilla  Gd 

Khiinai)pliu8  66 

tSvlvia  66 

Sylvicola  66 

Vermivora  GO 
Perciiopterus 

aura  3'"0 

unibu  3d4 
Perdix 

boreal  is  431 

calitbruicus  439 

marilaudica  431 

niexicana  431 

per8[Mcillata  443 

pluniifera  440 

virginiaua  431 
perejjriua, 

Anas  576 

C'Iai){;nla  576 

Ereiiiophila  :te 

Helenaia  53 

llelunnthopliaga  53 

Heliuitherus  53 

Otocorv8  3d 

Sylvia53 

Sylvicola  53 

Vennivora  53 
perepinator, 

Asio  304 

Sriix  304 
Peregrine  Falcon  341 
jieregiinoides, 

Falco  342 
peregrin  U8,  « 

Falco  341 
Perisorens 

cana4len8i8  221 

capitalis  221 

obscnrus  '-^21 
Perissnra 

carol  iuensis  389 
Peristera 

carol inensi8  3c9 

niigratoria  3^7 

passeriua  390 
perlatu, 

Strix  299 
perpaliidus, 

Cot  urn  i  cuius  132 
persouatUH, 

Tricbas  74 
perspicillatU8, 

Ageluius  188 

AiuiH  582 

Fuligula  582 
IcteruH  188 


perspicillatus, 

Macrorbampbus  582 

Qi^demia  582 

Oidemia  582 

Pelionetta  582 

Perdix  443 

Psarocolius  188 

Xantbocepbalus  188 
pertinax, 

Myiarcbus  239 
petechia, 

Seiunis  68 

Sylvia  iji^ 

bylvicola  68 
petrilicatus, 

Ereunetes  481 
Petrocbelidon 

bicolor  SG 

luuifron8  88 

melanogastra  89 

Bwainnoui  89 

tbalassina  86 
Peucaja 

a?8tivalis  140 

cassiui  140 

liDcoluii  135 
Pewee, 

Western  Wood  247 

W\)od  245 
Pewit  Flycatcher  241 
PbtBUopepla 

uitens  94 
pbffiopus, 

Numenius  510 
Pbalacrocoracidtii  588 
Pbalacrocorax  712 

brasiliensiH  5c8 

dilopbus  588 

floridanus  5?^ 

lacuHtris  5M) 

respleudens  589 

towuseudii  5!r9 
phaloinoides, 

Athene  315 
Pbalarope, 

Northern  469 

Red  471 

Wilson's  467 
Phalaropodidai  466 
Phalaropes  4(>i» 
Pbalaropus  4*56 

angustirostris  470 

au8traliB  470 

cinerasceus  470 

cinerus  470 

fimbriatus  467 

frenatus  467 

fulicarius  471 

fU8CU8  470 

glacialis  467 
griseus  471 
byperboreus  469,471 
iJbatus  467,470 
platyrbyncbus  471 
rufescens  471 
niticollis  470 
rufos  471 
steuodactylus  467 
williaumii  470 


Pbalaropus 

wilboni  467 
pbasianellus, 

Centrocercns  407 

PediiBcetes  407 

Pedioc£Ete8  407 

Pedicecetes  407 

Tetrao  407 
Phasianurus 

acutus  561 
Pbasianus 

columbianns  407 
Philacte 

canagica  558 
pbiladelphia, 

Cbrcecocepalus  656 

Geotblypis  75 

Larus  656 

Sterna  656 

Sylvia  75 

Tricbas  75 

Vireo  97,233 

Vireosylvia  97 
Pbileremos 

alpestris  38 

cornutns  38 
pbilippina, 

Sterua  710 
pbillipsii, 

Picus  279 

Tricbopicus  279 
Philohela 

Diinor  472 
Pblceotomus 

pileatus279 
Pba'be-bird241 
pbttbe, 

Muscicapa  241, 247 

Tyrannula  247 

Tyrannus  247 
pbceniceus, 

Agelaius  186 

Icterus  186 

Oriolns  186 

Psarocolius  186 
Pba?nico8oma 

rubra  S'Z 
Phoinisinna 

rubra  82 
PboDtusa 

regia  669 

trudeaui  675 
Pboleoptynx 

cunicularia  322 
Pbrenopicns 

jardinii  280 
Pbyllobasileus 

calendula  16 
Pbyllomanes 

olivacens  96 
Pbylaconetta 

bistriouica  578 
Piaya 

americana  276 

dotninica  275 

er^'tbropbtbalma  274 

miDor  276 
Pica 

albiventris  211 
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Pica 

caiidntaSIl 

ccerulescens  219 

corona t a  215 

cristata  214 

enropiea  211 

gernianica  211 

Eiemalis  211 

liudsonica  211 

niolauoleuca  211 

nuttailii  212 

nuchalis  221 

nisticoriim  211 

septentrioualis  211 

stelleri  215 

varia  211 
pica, 

Corvus  211 
Picariai  260 
Picarian  Birds  260 
picatus, 

Falco  328 
Picicorvus 

colntiibiauus  207 
Picida)  278 
Picoides 

americanns  284, 285 

arct  ices  284 

dorsal  is  285 

fasciatus  285 

birsutus  285 

lecontfi  282 

tridactylns*i85 
picta, 

Callipepla  440 

Ceil  troi)ba  lies  121 

Dajdalioii  XiS 

Emberiza  121 

Oreortvx  440 

Ortyx  440 

Plectropbanes  121 
Picas 

amcrieaiius  2^r'5 

arctieus284,285 

atrotborax  285 

anduboni  280 

anrato-raexicanus  283 

anratuB  292 

cafer  21)4 

canadensis  279 

carol i n us  2N5, 289 

cayauensis  284 

cuVieri  280 

dorsal  is  285 

erytbraucben  289 

erytbrocepbahiH  290 

flaviveutris  286 

gairdneri  282, 283 

galbnla  280 

grisens  289 

harrisii  280 

hirentus  2"?5 

bomovus  283 

byb>scopiis  280 

iucaruatiis  289 

Jardiuei  280 

koclili  284 

latbami  295 

lecoutei  282 

leucooielanus  279 


Picus 

leucomelas  279 

lewisii  291 

major  279 

martina)  279 

martini  280 

maxinius  278 

median  us  282 

medius  279 

meridionalis  282, 283 

mexicanus  295 

miniums  282 

minor  280, 282, 285 

moDtauns  291 

nataliai  288 

niger  278,  286 

obscurus  290 

occidentalis  286 

pbilippsi  279 

pileatus  278 

pubesceus  282, 283 

ruber  286 

rubricapillus  280 

rubricatns  295 

septentrioualis  279 

tbyroideus  288 

torquatus  291 

tridactylu8  284,285 

turati  283 

uudosuB  284 

uudulatus  284        [286 

varius  279, 282. 284, 285 

villosuH  279, 280 

Virginian  us  279, 282 

"S\'illiamsoui  288 

zebra  289 
Pied-billed  Grebe  738 
Pigeon  Hawk  333, 345 
Pigeon, 

Band -tailed  385 

Passenger  387 

Wild  387 
Pigeons  385 
pigm-(»ccpygm-) 
pikei, 

Sterna  G^6 
Pileated  Woodpecker  278 
pileatus, 

Astur  335 

Campepbilus  279 

Ceopbla»us  279 

Dryopicus  278 

Dryocopns  278 

Dryotomus  278 

Hylatomus  279 

Hylotomu8  278,279 

Nisus  3:i5 

PblcDotomus  279 

Picus  278 

Sterua  710 
pileolata, 

Motacilla  79 

Myiodioctes  79 
Pilammis 

ruber  286 

tbyroideus  288 

vaiius  285 
Pine-creeping  Warbler  69 
Pine  Grosbeak  104 
Linnet  115 


Pine  Grouse  395 
pinetarius, 

Falco  341 
pinetorium, 

Nyctale  314 
pinguis, 

Motacilla  58 
Pinicola 

americana  105 

canadensis  104 

enucleator  104 
pinicola. 

Bubo  301 
Pinnated  Grouse  419 
Pintail  561 
pinus, 

Certbia  49 

Chrysomitris  115 

Dendrceca  60,  69 

Fringilla  115 

Helmintbopbaga  49 

Linaria  115 

Kbimanpbus  69 

Sylvia  49,  69 

Sylvicola69 

Tbryotborus  69 
Pipilo 

alleni  173 

arctica  175 

ater  173 

cblorurus  L76         [175 

erytbropbtbalmus  173, 

fuscus  274 

leucopis  173 

raaculatus  175 

magalonyx  175 

mesoloucus  274 

Oregon  us  175 

rutipileus  176 
pipiens, 

Antbus  40 
Piping  Plover  455 
pipiri, 

Tyrannus  236 
pipixcau, 

Larus  654 
Pipra 

polyglotta  77 
Piramidig263 
piscator, 

Accipiter367 
I  piscatorius, 
;         Aceipiter  367 
I  piscatrix, 

Aquila  367 
Pisk  263 
Pitylus 

cardinalis  172 

gut  tat  us  167 
Placentia  Falcon  361 
Plain-crested  Titmouse  20 
Plains, 

Cock  of  the,  400 
planeus, 

Faleo  370 

Vultur  370 
Planesticus 

migratorius  1 
Planet^s  697 
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planiceps, 

Archibnteo361 

Nyctjile  314 

Paiidiou  3t>7 
p]anifrou8, 

80 materia  580 
platycerca, 

Mellisiiga271 

Selasphurus  271 

Trocbilus  271 
platvpterus, 

Sparvius  360 
Platypus 

glacial  is  579 

Ijiolli8simu.s580 

spectabilis  5dl 
Platyrh.vucbns 

pUHillus  252 

virt?sccii8  249 
platyrbyncbus, 

Clypeata  572 

MdaDitta581 

Pbalaropus  471 
platvuros, 

Bernicla556,557 

Somateria  580 
Plautus  619 

glaucus  621 

leucopterus  623 
plebeius, 

Contopus  247 
Plectrophaues 

calcarata  120 

lappooica  120 

macco  Willi  124 

nielaDomns  122 

iiivaliH  118 

ornata  122 

picta  121 
Plover  448 
Plover, 

AiuericaD  Golden  449 

Beetle-bead  449 

Black-bellied  448, 449 

Bull-bead  449 

Golden  449 

Gray  449 

Killdeer  452 

Mountain  456 

Ox-eye  449 

Piping  455 

Ring  455 

Semipalmated  463 

Swiss  449 

Upland  502 
plumbea, 

Hydrocbelidon  705 

Lanivireo  100 

Psaltria23 

Psaltriparus  23 

Sterna  705 

Vireosylvia  100 
Plumbeous  Vireo  100 
plumbicejis, 

Larus  651 
Plumed  Quail  4:t2 
plumicollis, 

Tantalus  513 
plumil'eia, 

Lox)bortyx  440 


pluraifera, 
Ortvx  440 
Perdix  440 

plumipes, 
Falco  361 

Pluvialis 

americanns  450 
fulvu8  449,450 
belveticus  448 
Ion gi  pes  450 
Sipiatarola  448 
taitensis  450 
varins  448 
virgioicns  450 
xantbocbeilus  450 

pluvialis, 

Cbaradrius  450 

Pocbard, 

American  575 
Red-head  575 

Podasocys 

montanus  457 

Podiceps  72(1, 728, 737 
affinis730 
antarcticus  738 
arcticus  732 
auritus  733 
australis  729 
bicornis  726 
brevirostris  738 
californicus  733 
cauigularis  730 
carol inensis  738 
caspicus  732 
cay  ana  726 
cayennensis  726 
clarkii  727 
cooperi  730 
cornutus  731 
cristatns  729 
dominions  737 
grisei^ena  730 
bectori  729 
bolbolli  730 
leucopterus  726 
longirostris  726, 729 
ludovicianus  738 
major  726 
minor  737 
mitratus  729 
nigncolli8  733 
obscurus  732 
occiden  talis  727 
patagiatus  729 
rubricollis  730 
solavus  732 
subcristatus  730 
widbalmi  729 

pod  ice  ps, 

Colymbus  738 
Podilymbu8  737,738 
Sylbeocyclus  738 

PodicipidiB  725 

Podilymbus  737 

antarcticQs  737, 738 
liucatus  7i{8 
podicei)8  7:^,  738 

Poecile 

atricapillus  20 
montanus  22 


PoBcilo 

rufescens  22 
Poecilopteruis 

boreal  is  353 

lineatus  355 

wilsoui  360 
PoecilorDis 

sparverins  349 
Poke  522 
Poliocepbalns  725 
poliocoelia, 

Bombyciphora  92 
poliopbsea, 

Grus  532 
Polioptila 

coerula  17 

mexicana  17 
PolioptilinjB  17 
poly  a  grus, 

Falco  339 

Hierofalco  339 
Polyborus 

auduboni  370 

brasilienHis371 

cheriway  370 

tbarus  370 

vulgaris  371 
polyglottns, 

Mimus  8 

Orpbeus  8 

Pipra  77 

Turdus  8 
polygotbus, 

Orpbeus  8 
Polysticta 

stelleri  580 
pomarinus, 

Cataractes  608 

Clypeata  571 

Coprotheres  608 

Lestris  608 

Stercorarius  606, 606 

Sterna  680 
Pomarine  Jaeger  608 
pomatorhinus, 

Stercorarius  608 
PoocjBtes 

con  fin  is  129 

gramineus  129 
Poospiza 

belUi  234 

bilineata  234 
popetue, 

Caprimnlgua  263 

Chordeiles  234, 260, 2G3 
populorum, 

Sylvia  57 
Portland  Tern  691 
portlandica, 

Sterna  691 
Porzana 

Carolina  538 

coturniculns  540 

Jamaicensls  539 

uoveboracensis  539 
Prairie 

Falcon  339 

Hen  419 

Warbler  63 
Pnedatrix  607 
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pratensis, 

Kmberiza  161 
Gru8  53-J 
Strix  298,  299 
Sturnus  186 
Prev, 

'  Birds  of  298 
Diurnal  Birds  of  327 
procellosns, 

Laroides  639 
LaruH  G39 
Procelsterna  709 
Proctopns  726 
auritiis  733 
califoFDicus  733 
Progne 

concolor  91 
cryptoleuca  91 
elegauB  91 
furcata  91 
modtsta  91 
purpurea  91 
subis  91 
Prothouotary  Warbler  47 
Protouotaria 
citrffisa  47 
protonotarius, 

Helmitberus  47 
HeliDaia  47 
Motacilla  47 
Sylvia  47 
Vermivora  47 
Penlidorharuphus  712 
I>8altria, 

Carduelis  116 
Cbrvsomitria  116,  117 
Fringilla  116 
Paaltria 

plumbea  23 
Psaltripanis 

plumbens  23 
Psarocolius 

auricollis  195 
baltimoro  193 
caataueus  193 
caudacutuB  178 
cyanocepbalus  199 
gubernator  186 
pec(»ris  180 
perspicillatus  188 
•    pbceiiiceus  186 
Pseudogrypbus 

californiauus  384 
Psilorbiiuis 

cyauocopbalns  210 
Psittacus 

carol inenHis  296 
Indoviciauus  296 
luteicapillus  296 
tbalasaiuus  296 
Ptarinigau, 

Wbite-tailed  425 
Pterocyanea 

cscruleata  567 
discors  566 
raftiesii  567 
ptilocneiuis, 

TriDga  491 
Ptiliogonys 

towusendii  93 


pnbescens, 

Deiidrocopus  282 

Dryobates  282 

Picns  282,  283 

Tricbopicns  282 

Tricbopipo  282 
Pulocondora  644 
punicea, 

Fringilla  166 
Purple 

Fincb,  Cassin's  106 

Fincb  106 

Grackle  203 

Martin  91 

Sandpiper  488 
purpuratus, 

Chalcopbanes  203 

Quiscalus  203 
purpurea, 

Carpodacas  106 

Erythrospiza  106 

Fringilla  106 

Gracula  203 

Hirnudo  91 

Progue  91 

Quiscalus  203 
purpureoviridis, 

Anaa560 
pusilla, 

Emberiza  148 

Empidouax  249,  252 

Ereunetes  481 

Fringilla  148 

Muscicapa  79,  249,  252 

Myiobius  252 

Myioctonus  79 

Myimlioctes  79,  232 

Pelidna  482 

Platyrhyncbus  252 

Scolopax  487 

Sitta  25 

Spiuites  148 

Spizella  148 

Strix  317 

Sylvauia  79 

Sylvia  46,  56 

Sylvicola  46 

Tringa481,489 

Tyrannula  249,252, 256 

Tyrannus  252 

Wilsouia  79 

Zonotrichia  146 
Pygargiis 

canadensis  327 

dispar  327 
pygargus, 

Circus  327 

Falco  327,  370 

Strigiceps  327 
pygmaja, 

Crex  540 

Empidonax  259 

Noctua  317 

Numeuius  492 

Sitta  25,  2:^0 

Strix  317 

Tringa  492 
Pygmy 

Nuthatch  25, 230 

Owl  317 


Pygopodes  J17 
Pyrauga 

aistiva  82 

cooperi  82 

erythromelas  82 

erytbropsis  83 

hepatica  82 

ludoviciana  83,  232 

rubra  82 
Pyrgita 

arctica  175 
Pyrgitcenas 

albivitta  390 

passerinns  390 
Pyrocepbalus 

acadicus  249 

boreal  is  244 

crinitus  239 

fuscus  24 1 

ricbardsonii  247 

virens  246 
pyrrbopterus, 

Coccyzus  276 
Pyrrbula 

enucleator  104 

frontalis  107,  108 

ludoviciana  166 
pytbaules, 

Strix  301 

Q. 

Quail, 

Blue  441 
Oalifomian  43d 
Gambel's432 
Massena  443 
Mountain  432 
Plumed  432 
Valley  439 
Virginian  431 

querula, 

Fringilla  157 
Muscicapa  246,  249 
Zonotricbia  157 

Querquedula 
acuta  562 
americana  565 
caeruleata  568 
carolinensis  565 
caudacuta  562 
crecca  566 
creccoides  566 
cyanoptera  566 
discors  566 
strepera  56:i 
snbcrecca  566 

Quiscalus 

teneus  203 
aglaius  203 
baritns  203,  204 
breweri  199 
ferrugineus  198 
fnlgida  203 
macrourus  204 
major  204 
niteiis  203 
purpuratus  203 
purpureus  203 
versicolor  203 
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qniscahis, 

Red-legged  Kittiwake  647 

Rbyncbopinae  712 

Chalcopbades  203 

Red-necked  Grebe  730 

Rbyncbops  712 

Gracnla  198,  203,  204 

Red-poll  Linnet  114 

boreali8  7l5 

Sturnus  203 

Red-shaft'd  Woodpeck'r294 

brevirastris  715 

Red-sboulder'd  Buzzard  354 

cinera8ceu8  715 

R. 

Redstart  81,  232 

fulva  715 

rafiflesii, 

Red- tailed  Buzzard  352 

melanurus  715 

Anas  567 

Red-tbroated  Diver  724 

nigra  715 

Cyanoptera  567 

Red-winged  Blackbird  186 

Rbynchopsalia  712 

Pterocyanea  567 

Reed-bird  178 

Rice-bird  178 

raii, 

regalis, 

ricbardsoni, 

Merganser  585 

Arcbibnteo  361,  364 

^salon  348 

Rail, 

Falco  338 

Canace  400 

Black  039 

regia, 

Cataractes  613 

Carolina  538 

Aqnila  368 

Con  top  us  247 

King  534 

Phoetusa  669 

Dendragapus  400 

Virginia  535 

Sterna  669 

Falco  347,  :US 

Yellow  539 

Tbalasseus  669 

Hypotriorchid  348 

Rails  534 

Regulin®  15 

Larus  660 

RaUidiB  534 

Reguloides 

Lestris  613 

Rallus  703 

calendula  16 

Muscicapa  247 

aquaticas  537 

Regnlus 

Nvctala  314 

carol  inns  5:^8 

calendula  15,  229 

Nyctale  313,  314 

crepitans  535,  536 

cristatus  17 

Stercorarius  613 

elegans  535 

cuvieri  17 

Totrao  400 

jaraaiceusis  539 

mystaceus  74 

Tyrannula  247 

lariformis  704 

olivaceus  17 

Richardson's 

limicola  537 

rubineus  16 

Grouse  400 

longirostris  535,  536 

satrapa  16 

Owl  313 

noveboracensis  539 

tricolor  17 

Ridgway's  Sparrow  156 

obsoletiis  535 

regnlus. 

ridibuudus, 

ruticollis  539 

Sylvia  17 

Larus  651 

saliuasi  540 

rehusak. 

riga. 

sfolidus  538 

Tetrao  430 

Larua  645 

vii^iniauus  536 

reiuhardtii, 

Ring  Plover  455 

rauivo/us, 

Anthus  40 

Ring-billed  Gull  637 

Falco  327,  328 

Lagopus  430 

Ring-necked  Duck  574 

rapax, 

resplendens. 

Ring-tailed  Eagle  368 

Muscicapa  246 

Pbalacrocorax  589 

riparia. 

Raptores  298 

respublicana. 

Cotyle  89 

rara. 

Hirundo  88 

Hirundo  89 

Sylvia  57 

rex, 

Rissa  644 

Verniivora  57 

Muscicapa  236 

bracbyrhyncba  647, 049 

rathbonia, 

Rbimanpbus 

brevirostris  647,  646 

Sylvia  54 

ajstivus  54 

briinnicbii  646 

Raven  204 

blackburniffi  59 

cinerea  646 

Raven, 

caniMlonsis  56 

kotzobui  647 

Wbite-necked  206 

casta  nens  61 

nivea  647 

Recurvirostra 

citrinus  54 

sept^ntrionalis  640 

americana  460 

discolor  63 

tridactyla  645,  646 

bi  man  top  us  463 

niaculosus  62 

rissa, 

occidental  is  460 

nigrescens  55 

Laroides  645 

Red 

parus  59 

Larus  645 

Crossbill  100 

pensilis  G6 

risoria, 

Owl  303 

pinus  69 

Sterna  664 

Pbalaropo  471 

ruticapillus  68 

River  Ducks  559 

Red-bellied 

striatus  60 

Robin  1,  228 

Nutbatcb  25 

virens  54 

Robin, 

Woodpecker  289 

Rbiuogryphus 

Golden  193 

Redbird, 

burrovianus  383 

Ground  173 

Sn miner  82 

rbodocolpus. 

Marsh  173 

Virginian  172 

Carpodacus  108 

Robin  Snipe  490 

Red-breasted 

Rbodostetbia  659 

robustus. 

Merganser  584 

rosea  660 

Collurio  103 

Sandpiper  490 

rossii  660 

Rock  Swift  265 

Snipe  476 

Rhyacopbilus 

Wren  27,  230            [14 

Teal  5ti6 

cbloropygius  498 

Rocky  Mountain  Bluebird 

Red-eyed  Vireo96 

solitarius  498 

Garrot  577 

Red-beaded 

Rbynchaspis 

RoUandia  725 

Pochard  576 

clypeata  571 

roscoe. 

Woodpecker  290 

labradora  579 

Sylvia  74 
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Rnby-crowned 

Tricha6  74 

Kiuglet  229 

rosea, 

Wren  16         [bird  271 

Loxia  166 

Ruby-tbroated  Humming- 

Rhodosiethia  660 

Ruddy  Duck  583 

Russia  660 

rofa, 

Roseate  Teru  688 

Alanda  38,  40 

Rose-bi  eastcd  Grosbeak  166 

Antimiuius  228 

Rossia  659 

Caprimulgus  263 

rosea  660 

Crymopbilus  471 

rossii, 

Fringilla  161 

Anser  553 

Harporbyucbus  9 

ExaDtheinops  553 

Hirundo  85 

Larns  (KiO 

Mimus  9 

Rlio(lo.stetbia  660 

Numenius  508 

Ross's  Goose  553 

Orpbeus  9 

Roiigb-legged  Hawk  361 

Otocorys  '38 

Rougb-wiii«;ed  Swallow  90 

Pbalaropus  471 

loufeseaui, 

Toxostonia  9 

Auous  710 

Tringa  491 

Royal 

Turdus  9 

Eagle  368 

rufescens, 

Tern  669 

Actitis  506 

rubeua, 

Actitunis  506 

tua8  571 

Parus  22 

Ant  bus  40 

Pbalaropus  471 

rnber  {sic  rubra) 

Pcecile  22 

rubicuudus, 

Tringa  506 

Empidonax  259 

Tringoides  506 

rubida, 

Tryngites  506 

Auas  583 

Ruffed  Grouse  420      • 

Biziura  583 

ruficapilla,                  [232 

Cerconeetcs  583 

Holmintbopbaga  50, 

Cbaradrius  49*^ 

Rbimanpbus  68 

Erisiiiatura  583 

Sylvia  50 

Fuligula  583 

Sylvicola  GS 

Gyninuia  5C3 

ruficaudus. 

Oxyura  583 

Accipiter  353 

rubigiuosus, 

ruficoUis, 

Falco  327 

Catbartes  380 

rnbineus, 

Pbalaropus  470 

Regulus  16 

Rallus  539 

rubra, 

Tringa  489 

Alauda  40 

rufina, 

Cladoscopns  286 

Embcriza  139,  162 

Melauei  pes  2b6 

Melospiza  139 

Muscicapa  ^2 

Passerella  139 

Pboenisonia  t<2 

Zonotricbia  162 

PiluDiiuis  286 

rnfipileus, 

Picns  278,  286 

Kieneria  176 

Pyranga  82 

Pipilo  176 

Sphyiapieus  286 

rufi  torques, 

Tanagia  8;^ 

Auas  574 

rnbricapilla, 

Fuligula  574 

Helinaitt  50 

rufiventris, 

Heliuitbeius50 

Numeniua  510 

Ilelmintbopbaga  51 

rufogularis, 

Colyuibus  724 

MniotiIta51 

Picus  280 

rufus  (see  rufa) 

Sylvia  50 

rupestris. 

Bylvicola  50 

Attagen  430 

Veriuivora  50 

Lagopus  4;J0 

rubricatus, 

Tetrao  430 

Colaptes  295 

rnstica, 

Gcoi)icus  295 

Anas  573 

Pious  295 

Hirundo  85 

rubricollis, 

Rusticola 

Coccotbraustes  166 

minor  472 

Podiceps  730 

rusticorum, 

rubrigulaiis, 

Pica  211 

Melauerpcs  S88 

Rusty  Grackle  198 

ruticilla, 

Muscicapa  81 

SetopbagaHl,232 

Sylvania  «1 
Rygcbopsalia  712 
rynchomega, 

Squatarola  449 
Ryncbops  712 

fulva7l5 

nigra  715 

S. 
sabinci, 

Bonasa  421 

Gavia  661 

Larus  661 

Tetrao  421 

Xonia  661 
Sage  Cock  400 
saliceti, 

Lagopus  430 

Tetrao  430 
salinasi, 

Gallinula  540 

Rallus  540 
Salpinctes 

mexicanus  28 

obsoletus  27,  230 
samuelis, 

Ammodronuis  139 

Melospiza  139 
sancti-jobannis, 

Arcbibutco  361,  364 

Butaetes  361 

Bnteo  361,  364 

Falco  361 
Sanderling  492 
Sandpiper, 

Baird's  484 

Bartramian  502 

Black-bellied  489 

Black-breasted  491  • 

Bonaparte's  487 

Buff-breasted  506 

Cooper's  491 

Curlew  491 

Least  482 

Pectoral  486 

Purple  489 

jRed-breasted  489 

Seuiipalmated  481 

Spotted  501 

Stilt  480 

Wbite-rumpcd  487 
Sandwich  Tern  673 
sandwicbensis, 

Embcriza  128 

Passercnlus  128 
Sandy  Mockingbird  9 
sapiti, 

Chordeiles  263 
Sarcorbampbus 

califoruicus  384 
sartorii, 

Syrnium  309 
sasasbew, 

Totanus  496 
satelles, 

Muscicapa  238 
satrapa, 

Regulus  16 
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Savanna  Sparrow  127 
savanna, 

Amniodromus  128 

Emberiza  127 

Fringilla  127 

Linui'ia  127 

Passerculiis  127,  128 
savannarum, 

Fringilla  132 
Saw-whet  Owl  315 
saxatilis, 

Acanthylis  265 

Panyptila  265 
Saxicola 

sialis  13 
SaxicolidsQ  13 
saya  {see  sayus) 
sayi, 

Tberomyias  240 

Tyrannus  240 
Sayornis 

borealia  244 

fU8CU8  241 

pallidas  240 

say  us  240 
Say's  Flycatcher  240 
say  us, 

Aulanax  240 

Muscicapa  240 

My lo bins  240 

Ochthoeca  240 

Sayornis  240 

Tyranuula  240 

Tyrannus  240 
Sea  Ducks  573 
Bcandiaca, 

Bubo  309 

Nyctea  309 

Strix  309 
scapularis, 

Clangula  577 
Scarlet  Tanager  82 
schilliugii, 

Sylochelidon  667 
schiuzii, 

Pelidua  487,  489 

Tringa  484,  487 
scbistacea, 

Passerella  162 
schleepii, 

Lestris  613 
Scboeniclus 

alpina  490 
Scissor-tail  235 
sclavonicus, 

Falco  3()1 
Sclav  us, 

Podiceps  732 
Scolecophagus 

cyauocephalus  199 

fermgineus  198,  199 

mexicanus  199 

niger  198 
scolopacea, 

Limosa  477 

Macrorhamphus  477 
Scolopacidae  472 
Scolopax 

africanus  492 

alba  494 


Scolopax 

arquata  508 

boreal  is  509,  510 

Candida  494 

delicatula  475 

dethardiugii  492 

drummondii  475 

fedoa  492 

ferrugineicoUis  477 

flavipes  497 

gallinago  475 

grisca  476 

nudsonica  494 

lappouica  494 

leucophflea  477 

leucurus  475 

Icngirostris  477 

Diarmorata  493 

melanoleuca  496 

minor  472 

noveboracensis  477 

paykullii  477 

pnsilla  487 

semipalniata  494 

supui-quata  491 

vociferus  496 

wilsoni  475 
Scops 

albifrons  315 

asio  303 

'enuno  304 

flammeola  304 

floridanus  303 

kennicottii  303 

maccallii  303, 304 
scoresbyi, 

Larus  644 
Scotiaptex 

ciuereum  308 
Scotophilus 

acadicus  315 

tenguialmi  314 
Screech  Owl  303 
Seiurns 

aquaticus71 

aurocapiUus  70 

gossii  71 

ludovicianns  72 

motacilla  72 

noveboracensis  71 

petechia  68 

duliiiFascens  71 

teuuirostris  71 
Selasphorus 

platycercus  271 
selbyi, 

Muscicapa  78 
Semipalniated 

Plover  453 

Sandpiper  481 

Tattler  494 
semipalmatns, 

-ilgialens  453 

-lEgialitis  453 

Catotrophorus494, 495 

Cbaradrius  453 

Erennetes  481 

Glottis  495 

Hemipalauia  481 

Heteropoda  481 


semipalmatns, 

Hodites  495 

Scolopax  494 

Sympbemia  495 

Totanus  494 

Tringa  481 
soniculus, 

Coccygus  276 

Coccyzus  276 

Cuculas  276 

Erythrophrys  276 
septentrionalJs, 

Cathartes  380 

Cepphus  724 

Colymbus  724 

Eudytes  724 

Lanius  102 

Larus  21 

Paius  230 

Pica  211 

Picus  279 

Ki8sa640 
serrata, 

Haliplana  698 

Ouychoprion  69# 

Sterna  698 
serrator, 

Merganser  584 

Mergus  584 
serripennis, 

Colyle  90 

Hiruudo  90 

Stelgidopteryx  90 
Setophaga 

booapartii  80 

canadensis  80 

mitrata  78 

nigriciucta  80 

ruticilla  81,  232 

wilsonii  79 
Shag  ft.r8 

Sharp-shinned  Hawk  333 
Sharp-tailed  Grouse  407 
shattuckii, 

Emberiza  149 

Spizella  149 
Sheldrake  583 
Shore  Birds  448 
Shore  Lark  37  [36 

Short-billed  Marsh  Wren 
Short-eared  Owl  306 
Shoveller  570 
Shrike, 

Loggerhead  233 

Northern  101 

White-rumped  102 
Shnffler  Duck  573 
Sialia 

arctica  14,  229 

azurea  13 

ccBruleicollis  14 

macroptera  14 

mexicana  14,229 

occidentalis  14 

sialis  13 

wilsoni  13 
eialis, 

Ampelis  13 

Saxicola  13 

SiaUa  13 
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Bialis, 

solitaria. 

Sparrow, 

Sylvia  13 

Hcliuaia  49 

Tree  146 

Motacilla  13 

Helminthophaga  49 

White-crowned  154 

silens, 

Merula  3 

Helmitherus  49 

White-throated  157 

Hyphantes  193 

Yellow-winged  131 

Tardus  6 

Lanivlreo  99, 100 

Sparrow  Hawk  349 

siuuata, 

Merula  3 

sparverius. 

Anas  558 

Muscicapa  99 

Cerchneis  349 

Corvus  205 

Rbyacophilus  498 

Falco  349 

Siskin, 

Sylvia  49 

PoBcilornis  349 

Mexican  116 

Sylvicola  49 

Tiuiiunculus  'M9 

Sitta 

Tetanus  498 

Sparvius 

aculeata  24, 230 

Tringa  498 

atricapillus  3:J8 

canadensis  25 

Turdus  3, 4 

lineatus  334 

caroliueusis  23, 24, 230 

Vermivora  49 

platypterus  360 

europaea  23 

Vireo  99, 100 

Spatula 

nielanocephala  24 

Vireosylvia  99 

clypeata  569 

pusilla  25 

Solitary 

Spathulea 

pygmaea  25, 230 

Tatler  498 

clypeata  570 

stulta  25 

Vireo  99 

Speckle-belly  546 

varia  25 

soloniensis, 

spectabilis. 

SittidfB  23 

Otus  304 

Anas  580 

Skimmer, 

Somateria 

Fulignla  580 

Black  715 

borealis  579 

Muscicapa  235 

Skua  605 

cuthberti  579 

Platypus  580 

hojeri  605 

danica  579 

Somateria  580 

skua. 

dresseri  580 

speculiferus, 

Buphagus  605 

farcBiisis  579 

Totanus  495 

Cataracta  605 

fischeri  579 

Speotyto 

Cataractes  605 

islandica  579 

cuuicularia321,322 

Catarracta  605 

leisleri  579 

guadeloupeusis  322 

Catarractes  605 

megauros  579 

hypogiea  321, 322 

Catliaracta  605 

mollissima  579, 580 

sphffiriurus, 

Lestris  605 

norwegica  579 

Lestris  608 

Stercorarius  605 

planifrous  579 

sphagnosii, 

Skylark, 

platyuros  579 

Sylvia  56 

Missouri  42 

spectabilis  581 

Sphyrapicus 

Slate-colored  Sparrow  162 

St.  cuthberti  579 

nucbalis  286 

Slender-billed  Nuthatch  24, 

stelleri  579 

ruber  2S6 

smithii,                            [230 

thulensi8  579 

thyroideus  288 

Centrophanes  121 

v-nigra  580 

varius2d5,286 

Emberiza  121 

Song  Sparrow  138,234 

williamsoni  288 

smithsouianus, 

Sooty  Tern  69S 

Sphyropicus 

Larus  627 

Sora538 

uuchalis  286 

Snipe  472 

sordidulus, 

ruber  2^6 

Snipe, 

Contopus  247         [407 

thyroideus  288 

American  475 

Sonth'n  Sh'p-tailed  Grouse 

varius285,286 

Grass  4?56 

spadicius, 

williamsoni  288 

Gray  476 

Buteo  361 

spilurus, 

Jack  486 

Falco  361 

Thryothorus  31 

Red-breasted  476 

sparrmanni, 

Troglodytes  31 

Robin  490 

Anas  562 

spinicauda. 

Stone  494 

Sparrow, 

Lestris  613 

Wilson's  475 

Baird's  125 

spinoletta. 

Snowbird, 

Brewei-'s  157 

Anthu8  40. 

Eastern  141 

Canadian  146 

spinosa. 

Gray-headed  143 

Chipping  148 

Anas  583 

Oregon  142 

Clay-colored  148 

Cerconectes  5a3 

Snow  Bunting  118 

Field  148 

Erismatura  583 

Snow-flake  118 

Fox  160 

Spinus 

Snow  Goose  548,  649 

Harris's  157 

linarins  114 

Snowy  Heron  521 

Leoonte's  134 

Spinites 

Bocialis, 

Lincoln's  135 

atrigularis  151 

Athene  322 

Little  Brown  148 

monticolns  146 

Emberiza  148 

Ridgway's  156 

paUidus  149 

Friugillal48 

Savanna  127 

pusillus  148 

Spinites  148 

Slate-colored  162 

socialis  148 

Spizella  148 

Song  138,  234 

Spirit  Duck  577 

Zonotrichia  148 

Swamp  137 
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Spiza 

amcricaua  164 

anioeuu  170 

cyanea  171 

palnstriB  137 

passed  u  a  131 
Spizella 

arizonsB  148 

atiigalaris  151 

breweri  151 

caua  151 

cauadeuHis  146 

evura  151 

maxima  154 

mouticola  146 

pallida  148, 151 

piisilla  148 

sbaltuckii  149 
*  social  is  148 
Spiziacircus 

bistriouicus  328 
splendens, 

Corvus  205 

Corytbus  104 
sponsa, 

Aix  570 

Auas  570 

CosiiioDessa  570 

Deudrouessa  570 

LaiuproueBsa  570 
Spoon-bill  Duck  570 
Spotted 

Groiieo  394 

Sandpiper  501 
spraguei, 

Agrodoma  42 

Alauda  42 

Antbus  42 

Neocorys  42 
Sprigcail  5(51 
Si^ruce 

Grouse  394 

Partridge  394 
spurins, 

Bananivorns  193 

Icterus  192 

Oriolus  192 

Pendulinns  193 

Xantbornus  193 

Yphautcs  193 
squaniata, 

Callipepla  441 

Ortyx  441 
Squat  arola 

australis  449  . 

cincrea  448  k 

grisea  448 

belvetica  448 

rbyucbomega  449 

wilsoni  449 
squat  arola, 

Pluvialis  448 

Tringa  448 
Stanley!, 

Falco  335 
Starlings, 

American  178 
St.  Domingo  Grebe  737 
Stegauopodes  587 


Steganopns  466 
tricolor  4ii7 
wilsoni  467 

Stelgidopteryx 
serripennis  90 

stellaris, 

Ardea  523 
Ci8totborn8  36,231 
Tbryotborus  :i6 
Troglodytes  36 

stellatus, 

Ceppbus  725 
Colymbus  725 

stellerij 

Anas  579 
Clangula  579 
Corvus  214 
Cyanocitta  215 
Cyanocorax  215 
Cyanogarrulus  215 
Cyanurns214,215 
Eniconetta  579    . 
Fulignla  579 
Garrulus  215 
Harelda  579 
Heniconetta  579 
Macropus  579 
Pica  215 
Polysticta  580 
Somateria  580 

Stelleria 

dispar  580 

stenodactylus, 

Pbalaropus  467 

Stercorarius  604, 607 
autarcticus  606 
buifoni  616 
catarracte8  605,606 
catarrbactes  605 
catbaractes  605 
ceppbus  613,  616 
crepidatus  613 
longicauda  616 
longicaudatus  616 
parasiticus  612, 613 
pomariuus  606, 608 
poroatorbinus  608 
ricbardsonii  613 
skua  605 
striatus  608 

Sterna  674, 703, 709 
acnOavida  673 
affinis  664 
africana  673 
aleutica  696 
americana  692 
anaestbeta  701 
anglica  664 
anostbuita  701 
antarciica  701 
antillaram  692 
aranea  664 
arctica685 
argeutacea  686 
argentata  686 
argentea  692 
atricapilla  708 
bicuspis  688 
bbi8ii680 


Sterna 

boysii  673 
bracbypus  686 
bracbytar8a686 
camtscbatica  696 
cauescens  673 
cantiaca  673 
caspia  667 
cayana  669 
cayennensis  669, 671 
cbloripoda  609 
coccineirostris  686 
columbina  673 
comata  67  L 
cristata  671 
delamottei  704 
dougalli  688 
douglasi  688 
elegans  671 
erytbrorbyncbna  669 
fissipes  704, 705, 708 
flaviatilis  660 
forsteri  676 
frenata692,705 
frobeeni  675 
fuliginosa  698 
galericulata  669, 671 
grisea  704 
gouldii  698 
guttata  698 
bavelli  676 
birundo676,680,685 
bybrida  704 
infuscata  701 
leucopareia  704 
leocoptera  708 
luctuosa  698 
lunata  703 
macdougalli  683 
macrotarsa  664 
macrura  685 
macolata  692 
marina  680 
maxima  669 
megarbyncbos  667 
mehiuorbyncba  6^ 
melanoptera  698, 701 
mlnuta  692 

minnta  americana  692 
nubilosa  701 
nievia  673, 704, 708 
nigra  704, 705, 703 
nilotica  680 
nitzscbii  686 
oabuensis  701 
obscura  704 
panaya  701 
panayensis  701 
paradisea  685, 688 
pbiladelpbia  656 
pbilippina710 
pikei  686 
pileat>a  710 
plumbea  705 
pomarina  680 
portlandica  691 
regia  669 
risoria  664 
Berrata698 
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sterna 

stolida  710 
strciiiia  6G7 

striata  ()73 

stiibbcrica  604 

stuberica  073 

superciliaris  692 

8r.rinainen8i8  705 

tenuirostiia  688,710 

tnuleaui  675 

tschegrava  667 

wilsoiii  680 
Steruiiia)  66'^ 
Stcruiila 

anil  11  arum  692 

freuata  692 

superciliaris  692 
Stilt, 

Black-necked  462 
Stilt  Sandpiper  480 
Stolida  709 
stolida, 

Anous  710 

Mega  lop  terns  710 

Rallus  5o8 

Sttrna  710 
Stono 

Cbnts  13 

Snipe  494 
strenua, 

Sterna  667 

Callipepla  441 
strepera, 

Auu8  TjOS 

Chanlelasmns  563 

Cbaulindns563 

Ktinorhyncbus  563 

Querquedula  563 
Strepsilas 

boreal  is  459 

collaris  459 

interpres  459 

littoralis  459 

nielanocepbalas  459 
Strei)toceryle 

alcyon  273 
striatulus, 

Astur  338 
striatus, 

Accipiter  334 

Bubo  303 

Colynd>n8  724 

Dendr(rca  60 

Lostrin  dOS 

Motacilla  m 

Miiiotiita60 

Muscioapa  00 

Rhinianpbus  60 

Ste'rcorarius  608 

Sterna  673 

Svlvia  60 

Sylvieola  60 

Tringa489 
stridnla, 

Strix  306 
strigatus, 

Chondestes  159 
Strigiceps 

cyancus  327 

histrionicas  328 


Strigiceps 

hudsonlns  328 

pygargus  327 

nglinosns  328 
strigiceps, 

Circus  327 

Falco  327 
Strigidffi  298 
Strix 

aca<lica  315,  317 

acadiensis  315 

accipitrina  306,  311 

acclamator  308,  309 

aigolius  306 

alba  298,  309 

albidus  309 

albifrons  315 

albns  310 

aluco  298 

americaua  298,  304 

arctica  306,  310,  311 

arcticns  301 

asio  303 

barbata  308 

bracbyotus  306 

brachvnra  306 

bubo  301,  310 

californica  322 

canadensis  311 

Candida  310 

caparoch  312 

caspia  IW6 

cbicbictli  309 

cinerea  307 

cunicularia  321,  322 

dal house i  315 

das V pus  314 

delicatula  298 

doliata  311 

elata  317 

eruiinea  310 

fernandica  309 

ferruginea  318 

flauimea  29rt,  299 

freti-bndsouis  1309,  311 

frontalis  315 

fuliginosa  308 

funerea  311,  314 

furcata  299 

grallaria  322 

guatemala)  299 

guttata  298 

hudsonica  311,  312 

bypogaia  322 

javanica  298 

lapponica  308 

magellanicus  301 

mtyor  306 

maxinms  300 

microphtbalma  303 

nacnrutn  301 

nsBvia  303 

nebulosa  308 

nisoria  311 

nivea  310 

noctua  306,  313 

nyctea  309 

otas  304 

palustris  306  [317 

passerina  306,  314,  315 


Strix 

pa^eriuoides  317 

peregrinator  304 

perlata  299 

phalainoides  315 

pratincola  298,  299 

pusilla  317 

l)ygnuea  317 

pytbanles  301 

scandiaca  309 

stridula  306 

tengmaliui  313,  314 

tripennis  306 

ulula  306,  311,  312 

uralensis  311 

u  rue  urea  322 

varius  309 

virgiuianus  300 

vulgaris  371 

wapacntbu  310 
Strobilopbaga 

enncleator  104 
strutbio, 

Grus  530 
Struthns 

atrinientalis  151 

canicei)s  143 

byeiualis  141 

Oregon  US  142 
stubberica, 

Sterna  664,  673 
stulta, 

Sitta  25 
Sturnella 

collaris  190 

bippocrepis  190 

ludoviciaua  190,  191 

magna  190 

meridionalis  191 

luexicana  190 

neglecta  190 
Sturnus 

junceti  180 

Indovicianus  190 

obscurus  180 

predatoriuH  186 

qniscalua  203 
Bubalpinns, 

Lagopns  4tK) 
subavcticus. 

Bubo  301 
subarquata, 

Aneylocheilus  491 

Erofia  492 

NuHienius  491 

Pelidna  492 

Scolopax  491 

Tringa  491 
snbcojruleus, 

Falco  328 
subcrecca, 

Qnerq^^edula  566 
sabcristatus, 

Colymbns  730 

Pedeaithyia  730 

Podiceps  730 
subis, 

Hirundo  91 

Progue  91 
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sublencopterus, 

Laroides  623 
Bubruficollis, 

Triuga  506 
snbtridactyla, 

Tringa  449 
subalata, 

Anas  563 
subnlirostris, 

ChrcDcocephalos  654 
subviridis, 

Muscicapa  249 
suckleyi, 

^Halon  346 

Falco  346 

Lariis  640 
Bulfarasc^ns, 

Seiurus  71 
sumicbrasti, 

)Apbelocoma  219 

Cyanocitta  219 
Summer 

Dnck  571 

Redbird  82 

Warbler  54 
Buperciliaris, 

Sterna  692 

Stern ula  692 
Buperciliosa, 

Cyanocitta  219 

Dendixpca  66 

Mniutilta  66 

Motacilla  66 
Burinamensis, 

Hydrocbelidon  705 

Pelodes  705 

Sterna  705 
Surnia 

borealis  312 

canadensis  311 

cunicularia  321,  322 

ferrnginea  318 

funerea3ll,312 

hudsonia  311,  312 

lapponica  308 

DOivia  303 

nisoria  311 

nyctea  310 

paBserina  317 

passerinoides  318 

ulnla  311,  312 
swainsoni, 

Buteo  355,  356 

Craxirex  ;i56 

Potrocbelidon  89 

Tardus  4,  228,  233 

Vireo  98 

Vireosylvia  98 
Swainson's  Buzzard  355 
Swallow, 

American  Barn  85 

Bank  89 

Chimney  234 

ciiflfen 

Eavo  88 

Rough- winged  90 
Violet-green  S6 
White-bellied  86 
Swallow-tailed 
Flycatcher  235 
Gull  662 


Swallow-tailed  Kite  332 
SwallowB  85 
Swamp 

Partridge  394 

Sparrow  137 
Swan  544 
Swan, 

American  545 

Trumpeter  544 

Whistling  545 
Swift, 

Chimney  267 

Rock  265 

White-throated  265 
Swifts  265 
Swiss  Plover  449 
SylbeocycluB  726,  737 

antarcticus  738 

carolinensis  738 

dominicus  737 

lineatus  738 

podiceps  738 
Sylochelidon 

balthica  667 

caspia  667 

cayaneusis  667 
.  Bcbillingii  667 
Sylvan  ia 

bonapartii  80 

coerulea  17 

formosa  73 

mitrata  78 

pusilla  79 

ruticilla  81 

wilsonii  79 
sylvatica. 

Anas  565 
sylvestris, 

Cairiua  559 

Gallopavo  391 

Meleagris  391 

Otus  304 

Troglodytes  32 
Sylvia 

cequinoctialis  73 

sestiva  54 

americana  46 

anthoides  71 

arctica  14 

audnbonii  58 

aurocapilla  70 

autumnalis  61 

azurea  57 

bifasciata  57 

blackburnisB  59 

calendula  15 

cana  17 

canadensis  56 

carolinensis  54 

castanea  61 

celata  52 

childreni  54 

chrysoptera  49 

citrinella  54 

ccerulea  17,  56 

coerulesceus  55 

coronata  57 

dacnis  47 

discolor  63 

domestica  32 

flava54 


Sylvia 

flavicoUis  66 
flavifrons  49 
formosa  73 
halsei  55 
ictcrocepala  62 
lunconim  148 
lateralis  59 
lencogastra  51 
leucoptf  ra  56 
ludoviciana  29 
mocgillivrayi  75 
macropus  56 
maculoHa  62 
magnolia  63 
roarilandica  74 
melanorhoa  59 
mexicana  51 
minnta  63 
missouriensis  53 
mitrata  78 
montaua  54 
nashvillei  51 
nigrescens  55 
noveboracensis  71 
occidental  is  14 
palmarum  67 
palnstris  56 
pardalina  80 
parus  59 

pennsylvanica  62 
pensilis  66 
peregrina  53 
petechia  63 
Philadelphia  75 
pinus  49,  69 
popniorum  57 
protonotarius  47 
pusilla  46,  56 
rara  57 
rathbonia  54 
regulus  17 
roscoe74 
mficapilla  50 
sialis  13 
sphagnosa  56 
solitaria  49 
striata  60 
tenuesseei  53 
tolmicei  75 
torquata  46 
trichas  74 
troglodytes  33 
varia  45 
vermivora  48 
vigoraii  69 
virens  54 
xanthopygia  58 
xanthoroa  58 
wilsonii  79 

Sylvias  15 

Sylvicola 
aistlva  54 
americana  46 
andubonii  58 
blackburnisB  59 
canadensis  56 
castanea  61 
celata  52 
chrysoptera  49 
oosralea  56 
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Sylvicola 

coroData  57 

discolor  63 

formosa  73 

ioterocephala  62 

macgillivrayi  75 

iDEcalosa  62 

niitrata  78 

montana  54 

muscicapa  98 

nigrescens  55 

palmamm  67 

paDDosa  56 

pnrdalina  80 

parus  59 

pensilis  66 

XXdregrina  53 

petechia  68 

pinna  69 

pnsilla  46 

mbricapilla  50 

mficapiila  68 

selitaria  49 

striata  60 

varia  45 

vermivora  48,  50 

yirens  54 
SyWicolidfiB  45 
SylviidsB  15 
Sympbeoiia 

atlantica  495 

semipalmata  495 
Syrnea 

nyctea  310 
Syrnrnm 

cinerenm  307,  308 

fnlvescens  309 
I         fonerea  312 

lapponicnm  308 

microphtbalmnm  308 

nebnlosum  308, 309 

lii8oria311 

nyctea  310 

8artorii309 

T. 

Tacbybaptes  726, 735 

dominioos  737 
Tacbyaineta 

bicolor  86 

tbalassina  86 
Tadorna 

nivea  549 
TsBnioanas 

fosciata  385 
Tanager, 

Louisiana  83, 232 

Scarlet  82 
Tanagers  82 
Tanagra 

»8tiva82 

cyanea  171 

Indoviciana  83 

rnbra  82 
TanagridtB  82 
tartensis, 

Cbaradrins  450 

Plavialis  450 

50 


Tantalidffi  513 
Tantalinad  513 
Tantalus 

loculator  513 

mexicanus  517 

pluiiiicoUis  513 
tartaricus, 

Falco  341 
Tattler  496 
Tattler, 

Semipalmated  494 

Solitary  498 

Wood  498 
Tawny  Tbrusb  5 
Teal, 

Blue- winged  566 

Cionanion  566 

Green- winged  565 

Red-breasted  566 
Telltale, 

Greater  496 

Lesser  497 
Telmatodytes 

arundinacens  35 

bewickii  31 

pal ustns  34,35,231 
temerarius, 

Falco  346 
tengmalnii, 

^goiius  314 

Athene  313 

Noctua  314 

Nyctale213,214 

Scotopbilus  314 

Strix  313,314 

Ulula  314 
tennesseei, 

Sylvia  53 
Tennessee  Warbler  53 
tennirostris, 

Seiurns71 

Sterna  688, 710 
tepbrocotis, 

Erytbrospiza  111 

Fringilla  111 

Leucosticte  111 

Linaria  111 
Tern, 

Aleutian  696 

ArcUc685 

Black  704 

Bridled  701 

Caspian  667 

Common  680 

Elegant  671 

Forster's  676 

Gull-billed  664 

Least  692 

Noddy  710 

Portland  691 

Boeeate688 

Boyal669 

Sandwich  673 

Sooty  698 

Trudeau'8  675        [708 

White -winged  Black 
Tetrao 

albus  429 

califomicus  439 


Tetrao 

canace  394 

canadensis  394 

cristata  441 

cnpido  419 

franklinii  394 

fnsca394 

guttata  443 

lagopus  430 

lapponicns  430 

lenourus  425 

marilandicus  431 

minor  431 

mutus  430 

obscurus  395, 396, 400 

pbasianellus  407 

rehnsak  430 

ricbardsoni  400 

rnpestris  430 

sabinii  421 

saliceti  430 

togatus  420 

nmbelloides  421 

nmbellus  420, 421 

nropbasianus  400, 407 

virginiauus  431 
TetraonidsD  392 
Tetraoniuce  393 
texanus, 

Ortyx  431 
texensis, 

Caprimulgns  263 

Cbordeiles  263 

Fringilla  117 
ThalasssBa 

dougalli688 
Tbalassipora  697 
Tbalasseus  666 

acuflavidus  673 

anglicus  664 

candicans  673 

canescens  673 

cantiaca  673 

caspius  667 

cay  an  us  669 

eleganB671 

^alericulatus  671 

imperator  667 

melanotis  667 

regius  669 

trudeani  675' 
tbalassina, 

Cecropis  86 

Chelidon  86 

Her8e86 

Hirundo  86 

Petrochelidon  86. 

Psittacus  296 

Tacbyclneta  86 
tbams, 

Falco  370 

PolyboruB  370 
Theromyias 

sayi240 
tbibetanuB, 

CorvTi8  205 
Thistle-bird  116 
Thrasher  9 
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Thrush, 

Golden-crowned  ^0 

Hermit  2.  228 

Large-billed  Water  72 

Migratory  1 

Olive-backed  4, 228, 233 

Tawny  5  [ing  93 

Townsend's    Flycatch- 

Water  71 

Wilson's  5 

Wood  2 
Thrushes, 

Mocking  7 
Thryothorus 

arnndinaceus  35 

arundinens  29,  35 

berlandieri  29 

bewlokii  31 

gnttnlatus  28 

latifasciatus  27 

leucogaster  31 

littoral  is  29 

lonisianiB  29 

ludovicianns  29 

niexicanus  28 

obsoletus  27 

palnstris  34 

pinns  69 

spilnrus  31 

stellaris  36 

tor^uatus  46 
thulensis, 

Somateria  580 
thyroideus, 

Cladoscopns  288 

Colaptes  288 

Melanerpes  288 

Picus  288 

Pilnmnus  288 

Spbyrapicns  288 

Sphyropicus  288 
Tinnunculns 

oolumbarins  346 

sparverius  349 
Titlark  40 
Titmice  19 
Titmouse, 

Long-tailed  230 

Mountain  230 

Plain-crested  20 

Tufted  19 
tizicrus, 

Cotnmiculus  132 
togatus, 

Tetrao  420 
tolmicBi, 

Sylvia  75 

Trichas  75 
torqnata, 

Anser556,567 

Ardea  522 

Asyndesmus  291 

Bernicla556,557 

Celeus  291 

Cepphus  719 

Charadrins  452 

Colymbu8  719,720 

Histrionicus  578 

Lams  646 


torquata, 

Melanerpes  291 

Picus  291 

Sylvia  46 

Thryothorus  46 
Totanus 

bartramius  503 

caligatns  498 

campestris  503 

chilensis  496 

obloropus  498 

chloropygius  498 

crassiixmtris  495 

flavipes  497 

fnscocapillus  497 

glareola  498 

guttatus  498 

leucopyga  497 

macroptera  498 

niacularius  501 

maritimus  489 

nielanoleucus  496 

melanopygius  503 

natator  4^ 

noveboracensis  477 

sasashew  496 

semipalmatus  494 

solitarius  498 

speculiferus  495 

variegatus  503 

Tocil'erus  496 
Totipalmate  Birds  587 
Towhee, 

Arctic  Spotted  175 

Bunting  173 
townsendii, 

Cinclus  10 

Fringilla  162 

Myiadestee  994 

Passerella  162 

Phalacrocorax  589 

Ptilogonys  93 
Townsend's  Fly -catching 

Thrush  93 
Toxostoma 

rufum  9 
Trachelonetta 

acuta  561 
trachyrhynchus, 

Cyrtopelicanns  587 

PelecanuB  587 
trailii, 

Empidonax  252 

Muscicapa  252 

Myiobius  252 

Tyrannula  252 

Tyrannus  252 
TrailFs  Flycatcher  252 
Tree  Sparrow  146 
Trichas 

brachydactylns  74 

delafieldii  74 

formosa  73 

macgillivrayi  76 

marUandica  74 

persouatus  74 

Philadelphia  75 

ro8Coe74 

tolmicBi  75 


Trichas 

vegeta  75 
trichas, 

Ficednia  74 

Geothlypis  74, 2J8 

Sylvia  74 

Turdu8  74 
Trichopicns 

ondnboni  280 

gairdneri  283 

harrisii  280 

martinsB  280 

meridionalis  282 

phillipsi  279 

pubescens  282 

villosus  279 
Trichopipo 

hamsii  280 

jardini  280 

pubescens  282 

villosus  279 
tricolor, 

Agelaeus  186 

Cyanthns  271 

Guiraca  167 

Icterus  186 

Omismyia  271 

Regnlus  17 

Steganopus  467 
tridactyia, 

Apternus  285 

Cheimonea  646 

Gavia  646 

Laroides  646 

Larus645,646,647 

Picoides  i^ 

Picus  284, 285 

Rissa645,646 
Tridactylia 

arctica  284 

dorsalis  285 

lecontei  282 

undulata  285 
Tringa484 

alpina  489, 490 

americana  489, 490 

arenaria  492 

arquat43l]a  489 

auduboui  480 

australis  491 

bairdii  484 

bartramia  502 

bonapartii  484, 487 

brevirostris  481, 506 

calidris  491 

campestris  482, 486 

canadensis  489 

canutns  490 

cinclus  487, 489, 490 

cinerea  490 

cooper!  491 

orassirostris  491 

dominicensis  486 

dorsalis  484 

douglassi  480 

ferruginea  491, 492 

fulicaria  471 

fnscicollis4d2,487 

fusca  470 
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Tringa 

georgica  482 
glacialis  467 
gracilis  491 
Krisea  491 
belvetica  448 
hiaticala  453 
himaDtopus  480 
hndsonica  459 
byperborea  469 
iDterpree  459 
iBlaudica491,492 
lincolDieDsis  4^ 
Uttoralis  489 
lobata  469 
lotnatiDa  491 
loDgicanda  503 
macalaria501 
macalata  484, 486 
maritiiua  488 
melanota  484 
melanotus  487 
moriuella  459 
ZDinatilla  482 
mnltifaiiciata  480 
nsBvia  491 
nana  482 
nigricans  489 
notata  502 
oabueDsis  459 
ocbropus  498 
pectoralis  4H4, 486 
ptilocDemis  491 
pa8illa481,4H2,489 
pygmsea  492 
rala  491 
rufescens  506 
Tuficollis  489 
schinzii  484,  487 
semipalmata  481 
solitaria  498 
sqaatarola  448 
striata  489 
snbarquata  491 
sabniticoilis  506 
sabtridactyla  449 
undata  489 
utopieoBis  491 
varia448 
yariabili8  489,490 
wilsoni  482 

Tringites 

macalarias  502 

TriDgoides 

bartramins  503 
bypoleucDs  502 
macalarias  501, 502 
rafescens  506 

tringoides, 

Calidris  492 

Triorches 

flavialis  367 
lagopus  361 

tripennis, 
8trix306 

iriBtiBy 

Astragalinas  116 
Cardaelis  116 
Cbrysomitris  116 
Fringilla  116 

Trocbilidio  269 


Trochilus 

aureigaster  271 

cola  br is  271 

moDtanos  271 

platycercos  271 
TroglodytidfiB  27 
Troglodytes 

aedoii32,231 

alasoensis  33 

albicollis  28 

americanus  32 

arandiaaceus  29 

bewiokii  31 

brevirostria  36 

europseos  33 

fulvus  32 

furvas  32 

hyemalis33,231 

leacogastra  31 

ladoviciaaas  29 

mexicanos  28 

murarias  28 

obsoletas  27 

paoiftoos  33 

palastris  34 

parkmanui  32, 231 

parvulus  231 

spiloros  31 

Btellaris  36 

Sylvestris  32 
troglodytes, 

ADortbura33,231 

Sylvia  33 
trowbridgei, 

(Edemia  582 

Pelionetta  582 
tradeaai, 

Coluniba  387 

Pboetasa  675 

Sterna  675 

Tbalasseus  675 
Trudeau's  Tern  675 
True 

Ibises  517 

Herons  517 

Rails  533 
Trampeter  Swan  544 
trydactyla, 

Tringa  492 
Trynga 

faloinella  492 

tridactyla  492 
Tryngites 

rufescens  506 
tschegrava. 

Sterna  667 
Tufted  Titmouse  19 
turati, 

Dryobates  283 

Pious  283 
Turdus 

aliciffi  4 

aonalaschka  3 

aquaticus  71 

ater  193 

audubonii  3 

aurocapillus  70 

canadensis  1 

carolinensis  8 

confinis  1 

coronatus  70 


Tardus 

densus  2 
felivox  9 
f uscescens  5, 228 

futtatus  3 
ndsonicns  198 

iugularis  193 

labradorias  198 

lividus  9 

ludovicianus  72 

melodns  2 

migratorius  1, 228 

minimus  4 

minor  3, 4, 6 

montanus  7 

motacilla  72 

mustelinus  2, 5 

nanus  3, 4 

noveboracensis  71, 198 

olivaceus  4 

pallasi2,228 

polyglottus  8 

ruf us  9 

silens  6 

solitarins  3, 4 

8wainsoni4,22d,233 

trichas  74 

nstnlatns  4, 5 

vlrens  77 

wilsoni  6 
Turkey  Buzzard  379 
Turkey, 

Common  Wild  391 
Turkeys  391 
Turtur 

fnscus  387 

indicus  387 

leucopterus  387 
TyrannidfiB  2:15 
Tyrannula 

acadica249 

affinis  259 

bogotensis  247 

oinerasoens  239 

oooperi  244 

crinita  239 

flavivcntris  255 

fusca241 

hammondii  257 

minima  254 

nunciola  241 

obscura  258 

pallida  240 

phoobe  247 

pusilla249,252,256 

richardsonli  247 

8aya240 

traillii  252 

Yirens  245 
Tyrannus 

atriceps  247 

borealis  243 

carolinensis  235 

oassini  238 

cooperi244 

crinitus  239 

forficatuH  235 

fnscus  241 

intrepid  us  2;^ 

irritabilis  239 

leucogaster  236 
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TyranDas 

ludovicianns  339 

mexicanim  235 

roiuuta  255 

phcBbe  247 

pipiri  236 

pnsillus  252 

saya  240 

sayii  240 

traillii  252 

verticalis  236         r 

vieillottii  236 

virens  245 

vociferane  238 
tyrannns, 

Lanins  235 

MuBcicapa  236 

U. 

nliginosne 

Circus  328 

Falco  328 

StrigicepB  328 
Ulula 

acadioa  315 

brachyotas  306 

cinorea  308 

cuuicalaria  321, 322 

flammea  298 

lappouica  308 

nebulosa  309 

otus  304 

teugmalmi  314 

virginiana  300 
nlola, 

A8io306 

Otus  306 

Strix  306,311,312 

Suniia  311,312 
nltraniarinuB, 

Corvus  219 

Garrulus  219 
umbelloides, 

Bouasa  421,  425 
nmbcUus, 

Bonasa420,421,425 

Tetrao  420, 421 
umbria, 

Motacilla  58 
uualaskensis, 

Fringilla  162 

Passerella  162 
undata, 

Picus  284 

Tringa489 
nudosus, 

Picus  284 
undulatns, 

Picus  284 

Tridactylia  286 
nnicolor, 

Anous  710 

Ciuclus  70 
Upland  Plover  502 
tindensis, 

Strix  311 
nrinator, 

Colymbus  729 


nrophasianellus, 

Tetrao  407 
urophasianOs, 

Centrocercos  400 

Tetrao  400 
nrubitinga, 

Caihartes  383 
urabu, 

Cathartes  384 

Percnopterus  384 

Vultur384 
nrucurea, 

Strix  322 
ustulatus, 

Turdus  4,  5 
ntopieusis, 

Triuga  491 

V. 

[439 
Valley  Quail  of  California 
vaUisneria, 

Anas  575 

Aristonetta  575 

Aythya  575 

Fuligula  575 

Nyroca  575 
Vanellns 

friseus  448 
elveticus  448 
melanogaster  449 
Taria, 

^rolia  492 
Certhia  45 
Cladoscopus  285 
Dendrocopus  285 
Larns  605 
Motacilla  45 
Mniotilta  45 
Oriolus  193 
Pica  211  [286 

Picus  279, 282,284, 285, 
Pilumnus  285 
Pluvialis  448 
Sitta  25 
Spbyrapicas  285, 286 

Strix  :m 

Sylvia  45 

Sylvicola  45 

Tringa  448 

Xantborus  193 
Tariabilis, 

Accipiter  327 

Numenius  489 

Pelidna  489 

Tringa  489 
variegatns, 

Circus  327,  328 

Erolia  492 

Falco  328 

Totanus  503 
varius  {see  varia) 
vanxii, 

Acanthvlis  268 

Cbffitura  268 

Cypselus  268 
Veery  5,  228 
vegeta, 

Sylvia  75 

Tricbas  75 


velasquezii, 

Icteria  77 
velei, 

Contopns  247 
velox, 

Falco  334 
velvetina, 

Mclanetta  582 

Oidemia  582 
vennsta, 

Callipepla  432 
Vemnivora 

celata  52 

cbrysoptora  49 

fulvicapilla  48 

nigrescens  55 

pennsylvanica  48 

peregrina  53 

protonotaria  47 

rara57 

rubricapilla  50 

BoUtaria  49 
Termivora, 

Helmitbems  48 

Helinaia  48 

Motacilla  48 

Sylvia  48 

Sylvicola  48,  50 
yertioalis, 

Laphyctes  236 

Muscicapa  236 

Tyrannus  236 
Tespertina, 

Coccotbraustes  104 

Fringilla  104 

H^peripbona  104 
versicolor, 

Hirundo  91 

Quiscalus  203 
vidoata, 

Anas  559 

Dendrocygna  559 
vieilloti, 

Tyrannus  236 
vigorsii, 

Sylvia  69 

Vireo69 
villica, 

Muscicapa  244 
tUIosus, 

Dryobaies  279 

Picus  279,  280 

Tricbopicus  279 

Tricbopipo  279 
viola, 

Fuligula  560 
violacea, 

Cecropis  91 

Hirundo  91 
Violet-green  Swallow  86 
Viralva  703 

anglica  664 

leucopareia  704 

leucoptera  708 

nigra  704 
virens, 

Contopus  245,  247 

Dendrceca  54 

Icteria  77 

Mniotilta  54 
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virens, 

Motacilla  54 

Myiarcbus  245 

Myiobins  245 

Pyrocephalus  246 

Rhimanphus  54 

Sylvia  54 

Sylvicola  54 

TorduB  77 

Tyrannula  245 

Tyrannns  245 
Vireo, 

Bell's  101 

Blae-headed  99 

Brotherly-love  97,  233 

Plumbeous  100 

Red-eyed  96 

Solitary  99 

Warbling  97 

White-eyed  100 

Yellow-throated  98 
Vireo 

belli  101 

bogotensis  96 

oassini  99 

flavifroDs  98 

gilvus  97,  98 

musicus  100 

noveboracensis  100 

olivaceus  96 

philadelx)hicu8  97, 233 

plumbeus  100 

solitarius  99, 100 

swainsoni  98 

vigotsii  69 

virescens  96 
VireonidsB  96 
Vireosylvia 

cobanensis  97 

flavifrous  98 

gilva  98 

olivacea  96 

pbiladelphioa  97 

plumbea  100 

solitaria  99 

swainsoni  98 

vicinior  [Arizona,  Hen 
8haw  ;  several  speci- 
mens; first  discovered 
since  the  type] 
virescens, 

Agamia  522 

Ardea  522 

Botanrus  522 

Bntorides  522 

Chalcophanes  196 

Egretta  522 

Herodias  522 

Muscicapa  245 

Ocniscns  522 

Platyrhynchos  249 

Vireo  96 
Tirgata, 

Anas  558 
virginea, 

Muscicapa  239 
virgiuiffi, 

Helminthopbaga  51 


Virginia's  Warbler  51 
Virginian 

Partridge  431 

Quail  431 

Rail  535 

Redbird  172 
virginianus, 

Bubo  300,  301 

Oaprimulgus  260, 263 

Cardinalis  172 

Cbaradrius  450 

Cbordeiles  263 

Coccothraustes  172 

Fringilla  180 

Ortyx  431 

Otus  300 

Paru8  58 

Perdix  431 

Picus  279,  282 

Rallus  536 

Striz  300 

Tetrao  431 

Ulula  300 
virginicus, 

Cbaradrius  449,  450 

Pluvialis  450 
viridis, 

Cbelidon  86 

Hirundo  66 

Icteria  77 

Muscicapa  77 

Pendulinus  193 
v-nigra, 

Somateria  581 
vocifera, 

iBgialitis  452 

Antrostomns  263 

Oaprimulgus  260 

Cbaradrius  452 

Oxyechus  452 

Scolopax  496 

Totanus  496 
vooiferans, 

Laphyctes  238 

Tyrannus  238 
vulgaris, 

Arenaria  492 

Buteo  353,  356 

Caracara  371 

Catarractes  605 

Olangnla  576 

Otus  304,  305 

Poly  boms  371 
Vultur 

atratuB  383 

aura  :^9,  380,  384 

brasiliensis  383 

californicns  384 

cheriway  370 

columbianus  384 

iota  380,  384 

niger  384 

plancus  370 

urubn  384 
Vultures, 

American  373 
Yulturinus, 

Cathartes  384 


W. 

Wading  Birds  448 

Wagtail  40 

wapacutbu, 
Nyctea  310 
Strix  310 

Warbler 

Audubon's  58,  232 
Bay -breasted  61 
Black-and-white  45 
Black-and-yellow  62 
Blackbumian  59 
Black-capped  Green  79 
Black-poll  60  [232 

Black-throated  Gray  55, 
Black-thro'ted  Green  54 
Blue  233 

Blue  Golden -winged  49 
Blue-winged  Yellow  49, 

233 
Blue  Yellow-backed  46 
Canadian  Flycat'ng  80 
Chestnut-sided  62 
Ccerulean  56 
Creeping  45 
Flycatching  70 
Golden  54 

Gray  Black-throated  55 
Green  Black-capped  79 
Green  Black-thnyted  54 
Hooded  Flycatching  78 
Kentucky  73 
Macgillivray's  75,  232 
Mourning  75 
Nashville  50 
Pine-creeping  69 
Prairie  63 
Prothonotary  47 
Red-poll  67 
Summer  54 
Tennessee  53 
Virginia's  51 
Wilson's  Flycatch'g  79 
Worm-eating  48 
Yellow  Red-poU  67 
Yellow-rnmped  57, 233 
Yello  w-throat'd  66, 233 

Warbling  Vireo  97 

wameckii, 
Larus  648 

Warrior, 

Black  352 

washingtonii, 
Falco  370 
HalisBtus  370 

Water 

Ouzel  10 
Thrush  71 

Water- witch  738 

Wavy, 

Homed  553 

Waxwing, 

Bohemian  91 
Carolina  93 

Wedge-tailed  Gull  660 

Western  Bluebird  14,  229 
Grebe  727 
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Western 

Homed  Lark  231 

House  Wren  32 

Pewee  247 
Whippoorwill  260 
Whippoorwill, 

NnttalFs  261 
"Whistle-wing  576 
WhistliDg  Swan  545 
White 

Brant  548,  549 

Crane  529 

Eagle 

Heron  519 

Owl  298 

Pelican  587 
White-bellied 

Nuthatch  23 

Swallow  86 
White-browed  Chickadee  22 
White-crowned  Sparrow  154 
White-eyed  Vireo  100 
White-fronted  Gk)08e  540 
White-headed  Eagle  360 
White-necked  Raven  206 
White-rumped 

Sandpiper  487 

Shrike  102 
White-tailed 

Ptarmigan  425 

Eagle  368 
White- throated 

Sparrow  151 

Swia  265 

Wren  28 
White- winged 

CroasbiU  110 

Gull  623 

Tern  708 
-whitneyi, 

Athene  320 

Micrathene  320 
Whitney's  Owl  320 
Whooping  Crane  529 
widhalmi, 

Podiceps  729 
Widgeon, 

American  564 
"wiedi, 

Cyanocephalns  210 

Actitis  502 
Wild  Pigeon  387 
Willet  494 
williarosii, 

PhalaropuB  470 
williamsoni, 

Cladosoopus  288 

Melanerpes  288 

Picus  288 

Sphyrapicu8  288  [288 
Williamson's  Woodpecker 
'wilsoni, 

Actodromas  482 

Athene  315 

Butoo360 

Erythaca  13 

Falco  360 

Fulica  541 

Gallinago  475 

Holopodius  467 


wilsoni, 

Lobipes  467 

Mernla  4,  6 

Muscicapa  79 

Myiodioctes  79 

Phaloropus  467 

Po&cilopternis  360 

Scolopax  475 

Setophaga  79 

Sialia  13 

Sterna  680 

Sqnatarola  449 

Steganopus  467 

Sylvania  79 

Sylvia  79 

l^ringa  482 

Turdus  G 
Wilsonia 

bonapartii  80 

mitrata  78 

pnsilla  79 
wilsonianus. 

Otus  304,  305 
wilsonius, 

^gialitis  456 

Charadrins  456 

Ochthodromus  456 
Wilson's  [79 

Black-capped  Warbler 

Flycat'iug  Warbler  79 

Green  Warbler  79 

Phalarope  467 

Plover  456 

Sandpiper  482 

Snipe  475 

Thrush  5 

Warbler  79 

Woodcock  472 
Wood 

Duck  571 

Ibis  513 

Partridge  394 

Pewee  245 

Tattler  498 

Thrnsb  2 
woodhousei, 

Aphelocoma  219 

Cyanocitta  219 
Woodhouse's  Jay  219 
Woodpecker 

Banded  Three-toed  284 

Black-backed  284 

Black-breasted  288 

Downy  282 

Golden-winged  292 

Hairy  279 

Lewis's  291 

Mexican  294 

Pileated  278 

Bed-bellied  289 

Bed-headed  290 

Red-shafted  294 

Williamson's  288 

Yellow-bellied  285 
Worm-eating  Warbler  48 
Wren, 

Bewick's  31 

Carolina  29 

House  32 

Long-billed  Marsh  34 


Wren, 

Marsh  34 
Mexican  28 
Parkman's  231 
Bock  27,  230 
Buby-crowned  16 
Short-billed  Marsh  36 
Western  House  32 
White-throated  28 
Winter  33 

Wright's  Flycatcher  258 

X. 

Xanthocephalus 

icterocephalus  188 

perspicillatns  188 
xantnocei)halus, 

Agelaius  188 

Icterus  188 
xanthocheilus, 

Charadrins  450 

Pluvialis  450  ^ 

xanthogastra, 

Chrysomitris  117 
xanthomaschalis, 

Fringilla  167 
xanthopygia, 

Sylvia  58 
Xanthomus 

afflnis  19:) 

bullockii  195 

flavus  19:3 

spurins  193 

varius  193 
xanthoroa, 

Sylvia  58 
Xema  650,  651 

atricilla  651 

bonapartei  656 

oollaris  661 

franklinii  654 

furcatum  662 

sabinei  661 

Y. 

Yellowbird  116 
Yellow 

Bine-winged  Warbl'r  49 

Bail  539 

Bed-poll  Warbler  67 

Warbler  67  [ler40 

Yellow-backed  Blue  Warb- 
Yellow-bellied 

Flycatcher  255 

Woodpecker  285 
Yellow-billed 

Cnckoo  275 

Loon  720 
Yellow-breasted  Chat  77 
Yel'w-crown'd  Warbl'r  232 
Yellow-headed  Bl'kbird  188 
Yellow-mmp'd  Warbler  57 
Yellowthroat, 

Maryland  74 
Yellow-throated 

Vireo98 

Warbler  66,  233 
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TellowsLanka, 

Zenaidara 

Greater  496 

carolineDsis  389 

.    Lesser  497 

marginellus  389 

Yellow-wing'd  Sparrow  131 

zonarius, 

yetapa, 

Elanoides  332 

Passerculus  136 

zoDorbyncba, 

Yphantes 

Gavina  637 

baltimore  193 

Glaucus  637 

bollockii  195 

Lanis  6:^ 

sparius  193 

Zonotrichia 

alandina  128 

Z. 

albicoUis  151 

arctica  128 

zebra, 

aarocapilla  159 

Picas  289 

belli  234 

Zebrapicus 

blaDdiDgiana  176 

carolinas  289 

breweri  151 

Zenaida 

cassini  140 

leucoptera  387 

cblornra  176 

Zonotrichia 
comata  157 
corouata  159 
fallax  139 
fasciata  139 
gambeli  156 
graminea  129 
guttata  139 
iliaca  160 
intermedia  156 
leucophrys  154,  156 
lincolnii  135 
melodia  138 
monticola  146 
pallida  149 
pnsilla  148 
querula  157 
rafina  162 
Bocialis  148 
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americana, 

Ardea  530,  neo  529 

Fnlica  541  [530 

Grus  530,  531,  neo  529, 
Aramides 

Carolina  538 

jamaiceDsis  540 
Aramus 

elegans  535,  neo  534 
Ardea 

americana  530,  neo  529 

canadensis  532,  neo  531 
atra, 

Fulica  541 
Black  Rail  539 
canadensis, 

Grus  532,  neo  531 
Carolina  Rail  538 
Carolina, 

Aramides  538 

Crex  538 

Gallinnla  538 

Porzana  538 

Rallas  538 
ohilensis, 

Ortygometra  540 
clamator, 

Grus  530,  neo  529 


Coot  541 
Crecicns 

jamaicensis  540 
crepitans,  [535 

Rallus  535, 536,  neo  534, 
Crex 

Carolina  538 

galeata  540 

pygmsea  540 
elegans, 

Pardirallns  535,  ncc  534 

Rallus  535,  neo  534 
Florida  Galliuula  540 
fraterculus, 

Grns  532,  neo  531 
Fulica 

americana  541 

atra  541 

noveboracetiBiB  539 

wilsoni  541 
fuscus, 

Grus  532,  neo  531 
galeata, 

Crex  540 

Gallinnla  540 
Gallinula 

Carolina  538 

chloropus  540 


Gallinnla 

galeata  540 
noveboracensis  539 
salinasi  540 

Grus  [529, 531 

americana  530,  5^^2,  neo 
canadensis  532,  nee  531 
clamator  530,  neo  529 
fraterculus  532,  neo  531 
fusca  532,  nee  531 
hoyanns  230,  nee  529 
longirostris  532,  nee  531 
mexicana  532,  nee  531 
poliopbfea  532,  nee  531 
pratensis  532,  nee  531 
strutbio  530,  neo  529 

boyanus, 

Grus  530,  neo  529 

jamaicensis, 

Aramides  540 
Crecicns  540 
Ortygometra  540 
Porzana  540 
RaUuB540 
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